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PREFACE. 


The  Handbook  for  Torkshibe  has  been  prepared  after  careful 
perHmal  exploration  of  the  county;  but  since  changes  are 
oonstanUy  occurring  in  every  part  of  England,  and  since 
some  errors  may  have  been  made  in  describing  a  district 
of  80  great  ertent,  and  in  which  the  objects  of  interest  are 
so  varied,  it  is  requested  that  notices  of  such  fiiults  or 
onusalons  may  be  sent  to  the  Editor,  care  of  Mr.  Murray, 
50jl,  Albemarle  Street. 

The  Editor  desires  to  acknowledge  the  great  courtesy  and 
readine»  with  which  all  his  inquiries,  made  in  person  or  by 
letter,  have  been  received  and  answered  in  crvery  part  of  York- 
shire. He  is  bound  again  to  mention  the  kind  assistance 
afforded  to  him  in  preparing  this  New  Edition  by  the  Reverend 
James  Baine,  Canon  of  York ;  and  by  Edward  Hailstone, 
Esq.,  now  of  Walton  Hall,  Wakefield.  Since  the  publication 
of  the  first  Edition,  Mr.  J.  B.  Walbran,  whose  material  help 
was  then  also  acknowledged,  has  died ;  a  loss  which  will  long 
be  felt  by  aU  who  occupy  themselves  with  the  history  and 
topc^raphy  of  Yorkshire.  Among  many  who  have  most 
kindly  contributed  to  render  the  present  edition  more  com- 
plete and  accurate,  the  Editor  desires  especially  to  mention 
the  Beverend  Frederick  Simmons,  Oanon  of  York,  and  W.  W. 
Morell  E^.,  of  York  and  Selby. 

Auffuai^  1874. 
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Extent  and  General  Chasaoter. 

§  I.— JbrAaAtfc — 

**  A  kmgdom  that  doth  seem,  a  prorinoe  at  the  least. 
To  than  that  think  themsehres  no  simple  shires  to  he  " — 

Drayton,  <  Pdyolbion/  Song  28— 

ig,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  the  largest  shire  in  England.  It  contains 
nearly  two  million  of  statate  acres  more  than  either  Lincolnshire  or 
BevcDshire,  the  two  English  counties  of  next  importance.  It  is  aboat 
the  size  of  the  entire  Peloponnesas ;  is  half  as  huge  as  Holland ;  and 
▼ery  neaily  half  as  large  as  modem  Belginm.  *'  One  may  call  and  justify 
thisy"  says  Fuller,  "  to  be  Uie  best  shire  of  England,  and  that  not  by  the 
help  of  the  general  katadiresis  of  good  for  great,  but  in  the  proper  ac^ 
captanoe  thereof.  If,  in  TuUie's  Orations,  all  being  excellent,  that  is 
achnitted  optima  qwB  longissima^  ihe  best  which  is  the  longest,  then, 
by  the  same  proportion,  this  shire,  partaking  in  goodness  alike  with 
others,  must  be  allowed  the  best,** 

{ II. — ^The  size  and  copulation  of  Yorkshire  (as  gathered  from  the 
censDS  of  1871)  are  as  fcilows : — 


•qiure  milM.  itatote  aoei.  *^ 

5961  8,882,851  2486,155. 

Linoobshire  contains  2611  square  miles,  or  1,789,312  statute  acres, 
with  a  population  of  404,143 ;  Devonshire  2585  square  miles,  or  1,657,180 
statute  acreB^  with  a  population  of  584,873.  Taken  according  to  the 
RidingR,  the  population  of  Yorkshire  v^^ 

1871.  1861.  1851. 

WettBidhg  ..  ..  1,874,611  ..  ..  1,580,007  ..  ..  1,844,149 
EadmdUM  ..  ..  268,466  ..  ..  274,425  ..  ..  251,498 
North  BidStg  ..     ..        298,278      ..     ..       211,109     ..     ..        198,405 

Since  1861,  therefore,  the  increase  in  the  population  of  the  entir'^ 
omnty  has  been  204,620. 


▼iii  ExieiU  and  Omeral  Oharader,  Introd. 

§  ni. — ^The  ooonty,  wbick  is  o^ady  oontermipous  with  ihe  ancient 
Dem (aoQ post.  History)  was  no  doubt  known  as  ''Yorkshire"  before 
the  Conquest,  taking  its  name  of  course  from  the  ereat  dtv  which,  from 
the  days  of  the  Romans,  had  been  the  capital  of  the  north,  and  whicli, 
itself,  seems  to  have' been  named  from  the  river  on  whose  banks  it 
stands.    (See  York^  Rte.  1.)    ''Eoferwic^-scire"  occurs  in  a  dbarter  of 
the  Confessor's. — KerMe^  vi.  203.    At  what  period  the  division  into  the 
three  ridings  was  made,  whether  by  Anglians  or  Danes,  is  not  oertain. 
In  its  present  form,  the  word  is  a  ocnrmptioii  of ''  Trithing,"  a  third  part 
or  division.     (''Thridjungar" — thirdings — occur  as  land  divisions  m 
South  Norway,  where  are  also  found  "  halfur,"  halvings,  and  "  fiorh- 
jungar,**  qdarteilligs.)  The  thi^  ridings,  very  unequal  in  size,  meet  at 
the  city  of  York.    The  West  Biding,  one  of  the  great  centres  of  English 
manufacture,  is  by  far  the  largest  and  most  popubus ;  but  it  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  more  full  of  interest  for  the  tourist  than  the  two  others. 
The  vast  surface  of  Yorkshire,  with  its  great  extent  of  seabord,  is  in 
effect  an  epitome  of  England,  whatever  is  excellent  in  the  whole  land 
being  to  be  found  there.    "  She  is  much  bound,"  says  Speed,  *'  to  the 
singular  bve  and  motherly  care  of  Nature,  in  placing  ner  under  so 
temperate  a  clime,  that  in  every  measare  she  is  indifferentiy  fruitful.   If 
one  part  of  her  be  stone,  and  a  sandy  barren  gronnd,  another  is  fertile 
and  nchly  adorned  with  cornfields.    If  you  here  find  it  naked  and  dea- 
titate  of  woods,  you  shall  see  it  there  shadowed  with  forests  full  of 
trees,  that  have  veiy  thick  bodies,  siding  forth  many  fhutfnl  and  hoa- 
pitable  branches.    If  one  place  of  it  be  moorish,  miiy,  and  unideasanty 
another  makes  a  free  tender  of  delight^  and  presents  itself  to  the  eye  full 
of  faeaoty  and  oontentive  variety." 

§  rV. — To  the  east,  and  partly  on  the  nortii,  Yorkshire  is  bounded 
by  the  sea.    The  Teea^  from  its  mouth  nearly  to  its  souroes,  forms  the 
rest  of  the  northern  boundary,  and  separates  Yorkshire  from  Durham. 
The  western  boundaries,  beyond  which  lie  Westmoreland  and  Lanca- 
shire, run  for  the  most  part  along  the  mountain  ridges ;  and  the  lines  are 
continued  S.W.  and  S.  alons  similar  high  ground,  dividing  Yoricshira 
from  Lancashire  and  Deri>v«Qire.    Part  of  Nottinghamshire  succeeds  on 
the  S.E. ;  and  the  north  of  Lincolnshire  is  separated  from  Yorkshire  by 
the  Humber.     The  natural  divisions  of  the  county  are  sufficiently 
marked.    A  broad  valley,  or  rather  a  broad  tract  of  rich  level,  gene- 
rally known  as  the  Yale  of  York, — pronounced  by  M.  Bunsen  ''the 
most  beautiful  and  most  romantic  vale  in  the  world,  the  vale  of  Nop> 
mandy  excepted," — runs  through  it  from  S.  to  N.    Two  veiy  disrinct 
districts  may  be  tnused  on  either  side  of  this  great  vale,  which  is  bounded 
by  their  high  ground.    East  of  the  Vale  of  York  are,  S.  the  group  of 
chalk  hills  called  the  Wolds,  and  N.  the  Hambledon  Hills  and  the 
Moors  of  Cleveland.    The  Yale  of  Pickering  divides  the  Wdlds  iam 
the  northern  hills.    W.  of  the  Yale  of  York  are,  N.  the  group  of  north- 
western hills,  of  which  Mickle  Pell  is  the  highest  summit,  and  which 
are  pieroad  by  tite  most  beaatiful  and  interesting  of  the  dales — Wensley- 
dale,  Swaledale,  and  otherB ;  and  S.  the  group  of  south-western  hills, 


Chelogy,  ix 

fiamiiig  the  district  of  Craven,  the  Moors  of  Halifax,  mi  the  TorkshiiB 
hatder  as  £Bur  as  Stanedge.  Kibblesdale,  a  comparatively  low  regioi^ 
sofBaeDtly  marked,  though  not  so  decidedly  as  the  Yale  of  Pickeriag^ 
may  be  i^arded  as  separating  these  western  districts,  the  mountains  o^ 
vlueh  form  a  portioQ  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  Backbone  of  England,* 
tbe  ao-cailed  Pennine  chalD,  which  extends  nearly  from  the  ^tdsh 
bolder  to  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire. 

f  V. — ^1^  lands  of  Yorkshire,  as  Professor  Phillips  has  pointed  out, 
nae  in  masses  toward  tiie  west  Hence  its  many  rivers  find  their  way, 
almost  without  exception,  to  the  Grerman  Ocean ;  the  Kibble,  on  its 
wesfaan  border,  being  the  single  stream  of  importance  which  faUs  into 
tbe  Iivdi  Sea.  (The  Lune,  which  receives  some  Yorkshire  tributaries, 
nses  in  Westmoreland.)  The  great  rivers — ^the  Tees,  the  Swale^  the 
Ociae^  tiie  Wharfe,  the  E^rwent,  the  Aire,  the  Calder,  and  the  Don — ^have 
been,  at  all  periods,  the  centres  of  Yorkshire  life  and  civilization.  The 
moot  important  Roman  stations  were  formed  on  their  banks  and  at  their 
teds ;  the  strongest  baronial  castles  rose  near  them :  Augnstiniails  and 
took  poaaession  of,  and  brought  into  cultivation,  the  most 
and  most  beautiful  portions  of  their  valleys ;  and  in  moie  re- 
the  '*  labours  of  the  loom,"  and  the  tall  chimneys  and 
dang  of  every  kind  of  factory,  have  established  themselves  in 
the  asoM  rivar-valleys.  The  same  advantsges  have  induced  the  popu- 
lalioa  to  gather,  age  after  age,  about  the  same  centres ;  and  the  result, 
eapedally  in  the  mannilBLCturing  districts,  is  such  a  singular  mixture  of 
the  proseiit  and  the  past  as  perhaps  no  other  part  of  England  can 

^lOW. 

Gbolooy. 

S  VL — ^The  geolegy  of  Yorkshire  has  been  so  exhaustively  treated  by 
ProfiBSSor  Phillips,  both  in  his  larger  work  ('  Geology  of  Yorkshire  *),  and 
in  his  'BiveTs,  Mountains,  and  Sea  Coast  of  Yorkshire,'  that  it  is  only 
now  possible  to  describe  it  by  condensing  Mr.  Phillips's  descriptions. 
Those  who  wish  for  mote  information  than  can  be  given  here  must  refer 
to  ^  works  mentioned  above. 

S  YIL — ^The  great  Vale  of  York,  stretching  directly  through  the 
osotre  of  the  county,  is  occupied  entirely  by  the  red  tandstone  series  of 
roek,  resting,  along  its  western  border,  from  the  southern  limit  of  York- 
shire to  a  point  between  the  rivers  Ure  and  Swale,  on  a  much  narrower 
belt  of  moffneaian  Umettone,  The  red  sandstones  are  overlaid,  east^  by 
the  Uatj  which  extends  down  the  valley  of  the  Esk  nearly  as  far  as 
Whitby,  and  appears  also  in  patches  alons  the  coast  and  inland.  On 
tiie  lias^  and  forming  the  mass  of  the  nortn-eastem  hills,  rest  the  series 
of  Ba^  and  Ch/ord  oolites,  the  latter  being  confined  to  a  district  ex- 
tending from  Helmsley  to  the  sea  at  Filey,  and  again  in  a  south-easterlv 
diieotioii  from  Helmsley  to  the  lower  course  of  the  Derwent.  A  patch 
of  Kiameridge  day  intervenes  between  these  Oxford  oolites  and  the 
<MK  whkh  forms  the  Wold&  Holdemess,  marked  by  a  line  drawn 
fnua  Bridlington  to  Hull,  a  little  W.  of  the  Hull  river,  is  entirely 
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cainozoiCf  ft  district  of  submarine  forest  and  of  rolled  fragments  brooghf^ 
from  various  and  distant  r^ions.  The  marshes  through  which  the 
Ouse,  Hxe  Derwent,  and  the  Don  flow  in  their  lower  courses  towards 
the  Humber  are  of  still  more  recent  growth. 

The  coed  formation  underlies  the  magnesian  limestone  from  the  bordetr 
of  the  county  as  far  as  Leeds,  then  turns  W.  to  a  point  beyond  Bradford, 
and,  winding  round  S.E.  by  Huddersfield  and  Penistone,  again  reaches 
the  Yorkshire  border  S.  of  ShefQeld.  It  is  bordered  W.  by  the  miUsUme 
grit  series,  which  extends  irregularly  quite  across  the  county,  and  is 
pierced  by  large  masses  of  Tordale  and  Scar  limestone.  The  grits  and 
limestones  form  the  mountainous  and  picturesque  districts  of  9ie  S.  W, 
and  N.W.  A  small  patch  of  SUuriim  rock  extends  from  Westmoreland 
into  Yorkshire  by  Sedbergh  and  Dent,  and  thence  round  to  Settle.  The 
upper  valley  of  Uie  Tees  is  of  volcanic  irap^  and  a  remarkable  basaltic 
dyke  extends  from  Cockfield  Fell  in  Durham  across  the  N.  of  Yorkshire, 
nearly  as  far  as  Whitby. 

§  VIII. — To  these  various  formations  are  due  the  very  distinct  cbar- 
racter  of  the  great  natural  divisions  of  Yorkshire  already  noticed.  *'  The 
mineral  quaUties  and  positions  of  rocks,  with  the  accidents  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected,  give  us  the  clue  to  the  forms  of  mountains 
and  valleys,  the  aspect  of  water&lls  and  rocks,  the  prevalent  herbage, 
and  the  agricultural  appropriation.  Even  surface  colour  and  pictorial 
effect  are  not  fully  unaerstood  without  geological  inquiry.  Whue  lime- 
stone 'scars'  support  a  sweet  green  turf,  and  slopes  of  shale  give  a 
stunted  growth  of  bluish  sedge,  gritstone  'edges'  are  often  deeply 
covered  by  brown  heath,  and  abandoned  to  grouse,  the  sportsman,  or 
the  peatcutter.  In  a  word,  geological  distinctionR  are  nowhere  more 
boldly  marked  than  in  Yorkshire,  or  more  constantly  in  harmony  with 
the  other  leading  facts  of  physical  geography." — PhiUips, 

§  IX. — The  geological  history  of  Yorkshire  may  be  traced  with  suffi- 
cient certainty.  The  most  ancient  rodcs  within  the  area  of  the  county 
are  the  slates  and  flags  of  Hougill  Fells,  the  slates  of  Ingleton,  and  the 
flags  of  Ribblesdale,  all  on  the  extreme  western  limit  of  Yorkshire. 
These  rocks  belong  all  of  them  to  the  earliest  Palaaozoic  period,  and  con- 
tain about  17  marine  species.  The  next,  or  Upper  Silurian  series,  is 
wanting  in  Yorkshire;  and  there  are  no  monuments  of  the  old  red 
sandstone  or  *'  Pterichthyan  "  period.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
Silurian  strata  in  Westmoreland,  beyond  the  border,  were  uplifted  by 
some  great  subterranean  force  before  the  deposition  of  the  old  red  sand- 
stone series,  since  the  valley  of  the  Lune,  excavated  in  the  upper  Silu- 
rian strata,  is  filled  to  a  considerable  extent  with  conglomerates  of  old 
red,  swept  down  the  valley  lone  after  its  formation.  ''In  Yorkshire  we 
have  no  trace  of  these  very  ancient  valleys,  no  conglomerates  of  the  old 
red;  but  we  see,  in  the  region  below  Whemside,  Ingleborough,  and 
Penyghent,  the  displacement  of  the  old  slaty  strata ;  the  dips  in  various 
directions  which  they  have  acquired ;  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  the 
summits  of  the  anticlinals  thus  occasioned  are  ground,  worn,  or  rather, 
we  may  almost  say,  planed  down  to  a  nearly  level  surface  (some  bands 
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tn  a  little  prominent  as  being  less  abraded),  and  this  sarfaoe  is  covered 
lad  preserred  to  us  by  nearly  level  strata  of  mountain  limestone,  con- 
tmting  strongly  with  the  highly  inclined  slate,  and  containing  in  their 

iowest  beds  pebbles  of  that  lE&te Acooiding  to  modem  geology, 

this  is  the  effect  of  the  sea,  acting,  as  we  see  it  act  in  particukur  cases, 
<»  a  Aon ;  it  is  the  gradual  work  of  the  breakers  of  a  PalsBOZoic  sea ; 
an  effect  anterior  to  5ie  deposition  of  the  mountain  limestone,  and  pro* 
bably  pait  of  that  system  of  natural  agencies  which  roughly  excavated 
the  valley  of  the  Lune,  and  filled  it  witii  conelomerates  characteristic  of 
tiie  period  immediately  following  the  Palidithyan  age.  This  old  shore 
is  now  almost  1200  ft  above  the  modem  sea." — Phillips^  *  Mountains 
and  Biven  of  Torkshire,*  p.  178. 

The  land  constituting  the  present  Yorkshire,  which  had  thus  been 
somevhat  raised  above  the  sea  at  the  extreme  western  border,  was,  in 
the  succeeding  or  '*  Megalichthyan  **  period,  depressed  again,  so  as  to  be 
covered  entirely  by  water.  JDuring  this  period  mountain  limestone, 
nnllstoDe  grit,  and  the  coal-measures  were  deposited.  **  As  yet  the  area 
on  which  we  are  intent  was  sea ;  but  in  many  beds  of  sandstone,  shale, 
and  coal  which  alternate  with  the  mountain  limestone,  we  see  evideuce 
ef  corrents  drifting  spoils  from  neighhouring  lands ;  probably  from  the 
upoised  Cumbrian  alps,  and  other  high  ground  farther  west  and  farther 
north ;  for  then  the  highlands  of  North  Britain  might  perhaps  be  con* 
tinuoos  to  the  Fells  of  Norway." — PhUUps,  During  the  deposition  of 
the  mountain-limestone  and  the  millstone  grit  thero  is  no  proof  of  the 
ezistenoe  of  land  at  all  in  Yorkshire ;  but  throughout  the  time  in  which 
the  coal-measures  were  formed,  it  is  probable  (this  at  least  is  the  con* 
dasion  &t  which  geologists  have  arrived)  that  the  entire  area  now  oocu« 
pied  by  them  was  subjected  to  a  series  oi  gradual  elevations  and  depres- 
sons,  producing  alternately  a  low  swampy  region  covered  with  cunse 
vef^etation,  wh£h,  during  the  subsequent  depression,  formed  Ihe  coal- 
seams  ;  and  a  shallow  sea,  in  which  sandstones  and  shales  were  deposited, 
wlun  the  low  land  had  become  entirely  submerged. 

After  the  latest  of  these  strata  had  been  completed,  **  the  whole  great 
aiea  of  the  sea-bed,  in  this  part  of  the  globe,  was  displaced ;  in  some 
[dsoes  raised  to  the  extent  of  some  few  thousand  feet,  so  as  to  constitute 
ridgss  of  dry  and  devated  land.  This  as  applied  to  Yorkshire  caused 
the  production  of  the  great  Pennine  chain,  which  extends  southward 
throu^  Derbyshire  and  northward  through  Durham  and  Northumber- 
lud.  We  have  thus  the  distinct  appearance  of  a  part  of  the  land  of 
Torkihire  above  the  prinueval  ocean.'' — Phillips,  This  land  consists 
of  the  entire  mountain  district  of  West  Yorkshire.  The  coal-measures 
stiQ  remained  covered  by  sea ;  and  in  succeeding  periods  this  sea  de» 
panted  the  magnesian  limestone,  the  new  red  sandstones,  the  lias,  oolites, 
ud  chalk. 

Until  after  the  deposition  of  the  magnesian  limestone,  the  new  red, 
ud  the  lias,  there  is  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  land  within  the  present 
area  of  Yorkshire,  except  the  Pennine  chain  in  the  west.  After  the 
period  of  the  lias  there  may  have  been  some  low  or  swampy  land  in 
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wbftt  is  now  the  2^.E.  district,  siooe  stems  of  equiseta  BtaDd  upright 
in  oertain  saadstones  near  Whitby  and  Osmotherlj.  But  there  was  no 
elevated  land  where  the  Cleveland  Moors  now  rise  1485  ft  above  the  sea. 
After  the  completion  of  the  whole  oolitic  series  of  rocks  the  sesrbed  was 
somewhat  raised,  as  is  proved  by  the  surface  of  the  oolite  and  lias,  <hi  which 
the  ohalk  rests  unoooformably.  Afterwards  the  bed  was  again  depressedy 
and  the  chalk  was  deported.  It  was  again  raised  gradually,  and  the 
Wolds  appeared  above  the  sea-levd.  Perhaps  the  same  movement  ele> 
vated  to  some  extent  the  N.E.  hills.  In  this  condition  of  things  the  aea 
flowed  down  what  are  now  the  Vales  of  York  and  of  Pidcering,  and 
entirely  covered  Holdemess.  The  high  grounds  on  either  side  stood 
above  the  water  as  they  now  do  above  the  vales.  At  this  period,  and 
whilst  the  laud  of  the  present  Yorkshire  was  thus  situated,  ^ciee  of 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  hippopotamus ;  of  lion,  hyseua,  bear,  and 
wolf;  of  ox,  deer,  and  horac^  "  very  similar  to  existing  races,  yet  for  the 
most  part  really  distinct,"  were  tenants  of  the  soil ;  having  migrated  no 
doubt  from  other  regions  and  in  various  manners.  Belies  of  uiese  ani- 
mals are  found  in  the  gravel  and  clay  spread  round  the  hills ;  in  caverns, 
such  as  that  at  KirkdsJe  and  those  among  the  hills  .near  Settle.  The 
climate  at  this  time  was  perhaps  sub-tropical. 

The  land,  however,  again  subsided,  and  the  greater  pcartion  was  plunged 
beneath  the  sea-level.  This  was  covered  "  by  great  quantities  of  blmsh 
clay  (boulder  clay),  full  of  fragments  derived  fiom  the  old  lands  of  Cum- 
bria, the  Pennine  chain,  the  northern  moorlands,  and  the  chalk  hills» 
fragments  produced  by  the  waste  and  breaking  up  of  the  snrfiuie  of  these 
districts,  consequent  on  the  littoral  action  of  water,  aided  perhaps  by 
jthe  operation  of  glaciers  on  the  land  and  icebergs  on  the  sea ;  for  this 
was  a  gladal  sea,  a  cold  ocean,  as  the  shells  which  it  has  left  among  the 
drifted  masses  which  it  deposited  testify.** — PJiiUipe,  Traces  of  ^ 
action  of  glaciers  are  evident  on  the  Pennine  chain,  as  the  view  from 
Ingleborough  or  Penyghent  will  testify;  and  boulder-stones  broiJ^t 
by  ice  from  the  Cumbrian  hills  are  found  in  different  parts  of  Yorkshire. 
(See  Deepdcik,  Ete.  26.) 

The  land  again  rose,  *'  laying  dry  the  old  searchannels  of  the  Vales  of 
York  and  Pickering  and  Holdemess,  exposing  in  each  the  bonldernoJay 
and  other  aggii^tions  of  the  glacial  period  to  rapid  waste  by  shore  cur- 
rents and  kmd-streams."  This  was  the  last  great  change.  Yorkshiie 
then  acquired  its  present  outline,  which,  exc^t  in  waste  on  the  Holder* 
ness  ceast,  has  since  been  undisturbed.  The  '*  pre-glacial  *'  animate 
were  (the  greater  part  of  them)  probably  destroyed  by  die  change  of 
temperature  and  by  the  subsidence  of  the  land.  A  few  tropical  forma 
oocur  in  the  lacustrine  deposits  of  the  subsequent  period ;  but  the  ani- 
mals whose  relics  are  mostly  found  in  them  are  the  Irish  elk,  tine  red 
deer,  and  the  fallow  deer. 

Excellent  collections,  illustrating  this  lonff  series  of  changes,  with  the 
fossil  remains  characteristic  of  the  various  formations,  exist  at  York,  at 
Leeds,  at  Scarborough,  and  at  Whitby.  The  chalk  is  rich  in  sponges, 
marsupitesi  apioonnites,  ecfainidsB,  and  belemnites.     ''Its  nnmeroos 
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biods  of  fimt  nodules  are  in  »  lower  part  of  ibe  xnaee  than  in  otiher 
fUtM  iji  Engkod.  SpongeB  are  not  usaally  found  in  these  nodulee,  but 
fie  in  tlw  cba&  itself  (the  upper  part),  and  are  remarkably  distinct  in 
ippeanmoe  and  character,  because  their  tissue  is  silicious." — FhiUipB, 
Tbe  lias,  beadee  pentacrimtes  and  star^fishea  of  great  beauty  (as  at 
StaithaaX  fthoonds  in  its  great  characteriatic  reptiles, — Ichthyoaaurua, 
Pksioaaiiniay  and  Teleosaurus.  The  coal-measures  ^described  more  fully» 
pott^maumg  the  'Besouicea  and  Manuiactuiea  of  Yorkshire,'  §  xxzvi.) 
are  fkh  in  plants,  aud  are  characterised  by  a  few  shells, — Aviculo-pecten 
Mf/rocmu^  OoniatUes  lAtteri^  NautUw  iaw9oni,  and  Ortkoceras  StHn* 
Xuttri^ — ^which  are  eiliier  nxe^  or  are  altogethtf  wanting,  in  the  more 
soodkein  coal  formatioiis, 

{  X. — ^The  IVop  Dykey  which  runs  across  N.E.  Yorkshire,  and  the 
great  dispkeament  in  the  mountain  limestone  known  as  the  Graven  FauU, 
are  nuuked  features  in  the  geology  of  the  eounty.  The  trap^  or  hoifdUo 
^yiie,  of  dark-coloured  rock,  nearly  vertical  in  positioD,  and  generally 
about  60  ft.  in  horizontal  thickness,  although  it  is  not  in  some  plaoea 
exposed  at  the  surface,  may  with  tolerable  certainty  be  presmned  to 
extend  oontinnously  from  Cockfield  Fell  in  Durham,  across  the  Tees,  by 
way  (^  Stainton  and  Great  Ay  ton,  to  Eskdale  and  Gothlanddale,  termi- 
nating within  four  miles  of  the  sea  a  short  distance  W.  of  Whitby. 
*'  Its  total  length  is  about  60  miles.  The  strata  which  it  penetrates  are, 
in  Durham,  the  mountain  limestone,  the  millstone  grit,  and  the  coal- 
measoies;  in  N.  Yorkshire,  the  new  red  sandstone,  the  lias,  and  the 
kmer  ooliteu  Bv  some  geologjsts  it  is  supposed  to  be  connected  with 
the  Tecadale  whinsill;  but  though  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  ma^ 
owe  its  orgin  to  the  same  centre  of  igneous  disturbance,  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  the  Cleveland  dyke  is  much  later  in  the  date  of  its  protrusion 
than  the  Teesdale  mass.  Generally  its  sides  are  not  quite  perpendicular, 
and  the  beds  on  the  N.  of  it  are  somewhat  depressed,  in  some  places 
a  tendency  towards  the  prismatic  type  of  structure  is  observable  in  its 
TTwes,  In  ih.e  neighbourhood  of  uie  Tees  it  is  quite  overlaid  by  the 
gUcial  diluvium.  In  the  Ayton  tract  it  forms  a  conspicuous  ridge,  and 
at  Langbargh  and  in  Eildale  it  is  extensively  quarried  for  roadstone. 
FroDi  this  last-mentioned  dale  its  course  lies  along  the  dale  of  the  Esk 
for  some  djatanoe  in  a  line  not  far  from  the  river.  At  Egton  Bridge  it 
forms  a  steep  scar  in  Limber  EUll,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Esk,  and  from 
tbeooe  tuma  SJ!.  to  the  head  of  Ibumdale,  and  at  last^  after  becoming 
coonderablv  reduced  in  thickness,  it  is  lost  amongst  the  thick  sand- 
KtQoes  of  the  moorland  mass  not  far  from  the  point  where  the  main 
Ijnoch  of  the  Derwent  takes  its  rise." — J,  Q,  Bdker^  *  North  York- 
shire,'p.  29. 

{  XI. — ^The  Craoen  FauU^  "  one  of  the  most  magnificent  dislocationa 
in  fi^^land,"  writes  Professor  Phillips,  is  a  vast  displacement  of  the 
mooDtain  limestoney  which  has  produced  the  cliffs  of  Malham  and  oi 
Goidale*  and  to  which  Craven  is  indebted  for  the  most  striking  and 
nctiueiqne  features  of  its  scenery.  The  southern  boundary  passes  from 
Thnab^d  on  the  Wharfe  to  Mfilh"",  and  is  continued  thence  N.  to 
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Settle.  It  then  borders  the  river  Ribble  as  far  as  Stainforth,  wherar 
the  slate  makes  a  great  indentation.  Beyond,  it  again  runs  parallel  toi 
the  river,  and  fills  the  valley  above  Horton ;  thence  it  winds  nmnd  by 
Ingleborough.  Another  line  of  dislocation  runs  from  Settle  by  Giggle»* 
wick  Scar,  Feizor,  Austwick,  and  Newby,  to  Ingleton.  Bodi  lines  of 
foult  are  marked  by  great  scars  of  limestone,  produced  by  the  violent 
dislocation  and  drop  of  the  rock. 

**  With  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  dislocaticms  cansed  by  the  Craven 
Faults,  it  is  found  that  the  northern  drop  is  about  800  ft,  whilst  the 
total  depression  under  Ingleborough  is  not  less  than  8000  ft.,  about 
Settle  1000  ft.,  and  it  diminishes  toward  Grassingtoo,  where  numerous 
other  dislocations  confuse  but  do  not  destroy  its  effects.  The  limestone 
beds  are  usually  removed  from  the  axis  of  disturbance ;  enough,  how- 
ever, can  be  seen  to  assure  us  that,  while  the  elevated  beds  rise  slightly 
to  the  fault,  the  depressed  beds  &11  steeply  to  the  S.;  they  are  no- 
where vertioil,  and  the  angle  of  their  inclination  continually  diminishes 
eastwards.** — W^  Howson, 

§  Xn. — A  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  Wolds  and  of  the  Cleveland 
moorlands  is  the  steep  escarpment,  towards  the  N.,  of  the  hill  ranges. 
This  is  very  conspicuous  on  the  northern  and  western  bordere  of  the 
chaUc,  where  it  rises  from  the  Yale  of  Pickering  and  sweeus  round 
towaid  the  Yale  of  York ;  and  on  the  northern  border  of  the  Cleveland 
hills,  as  well  as  in  the  calcareous  hills  on  their  southern  border,  rang- 
ing from  Soarborough  to  Hambleton  End.  (See  Pickering,  Rte.  l£) 
The  view  of  this  latter  range,  from  the  Cawthome  Camps,  near  Picker- 
ing, or  from  any  one  of  the  adjoining  heights,  precisely  resembles  the 
view  from  a  searcliff^  with  a  long  line  of  bluffs  projecting  into  the 
water.  Professor  Phillips  and  other  geologists  have  looked  on  these 
escarpments  as  having  at  one  time  been  true  cliffs,  lon^  washed 
by  a  primsBval  ocean,  and  worn  into  their  present  forms  by  its  waves. 
l^ere  is  now,  however,  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  this  expla- 
nation; and  Mr.  William  Topley,  in  a  paper  on  the  Physical  Geo- 
graphv  of  East  Yorkshire  (^Geological  Magazine^  October,  1866),  suggests 
that  me  "origin  of  the  present  scenery  of  Yorkshire  is  due,  in  the  main, 
to  sub-aerial  denudation,  and  not  to  marine  action."  The  ground  on 
which  he  builds  his  theory  is  briefly  as  follows :— The  YorkshSe  escarp- 
ments, *'in  common  with  all  analogous  hills  in  England,  have  this 
striking  character.  The  same  bed,  or  its  representative,  crops  out  at 
about  toe  same  height  of  the  escarpment  all  along  its  course.  Thus, 
in  the  N.  Cleveland  hills,  the  *  ironstone  and  marlstone  series'  crop 
out  some  way  down  the  side,  and  the  hills  are  capped  by  the  same  bed 
of  sandstone  (inf.  oolite).  In  other  words,  these  escarpments  run  aUmg 
the  strikcy  and  their  scarped  sides  face  the  dip.  Thus,  if  the  beds  are 
dipping  to  the  south,  the  scarped  side  will  face  the  north,  and  the  escarp- 
ment will  run  east  and  west  Now,  how  can  this  fact  be  aooounted  for 
if  these  escarpments  are  old  sea-difb  ?  To  learn  what  a  lias  sea*oliff  is 
like^  we  have  only  to  examine  the  present  coast-line  of  Clevdand.  Here 
the  beds  axe  seen  to  dip  in  the  cliff  aeetiouy  and  therefore  the  diff  ia  not 
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fanned  aloDg  the  strike.  Moreover,  beds  are  seen  to  dip  one  under  the 
other  and  disappear,  so  that  a  cliff  seoti«n  at  one  place  may  give  a  set  of 
h&^M  quite  different  from  another  section  taken  a  few  miles  off.  Thns, 
'iQ  the  Yoiksbire  coast  we  pass  in  the  same  Ime  cf  diffs  from  lias  in  the 
X.  through  all  the  oolite  series  in  succession,  to  chalk  in  the  S.  Such 
is  never  the  case  with  an  inland  escarpment.  This  presents  the  same 
set  of  beds  throughout  its  entire  length.  Now,  since  escarpments  run 
along  the  strike,  whilst  the  present  sea-clifib  rarely  or  never  do^  it  would 
seem  that  we  must  no  longer  look  to  marine  action  as  the  mode  of 
fbnnatkm  of  these  escarpments.  They  are  assuredly  not  *  river  cliffis»' 
since  rivers  by  no  means  always  run  parallel  to  them  or  even  near 
than.  There  remain  then  only  pure  sub-aSrial  agencies  to  account  for 
them." 

HiSTOBT. 

{  XI1L — ^Although  recent  researches  into  the  contents  of  Torkshire 
**hoQe8"  and  tumiSi,  especially  of  those  on  the  Wolds  and  the  Cleve- 
land mooiB,  have  rendered  it  certain  that  the  country  was  occupied, 
pohaps  at  saoceasive  periods,  by  at  least  two  very  distinct  races,  tiie 
Homaos  seem  to  have  included  the  whole  native  population  under 
the  general  name  of  Brigantes.  They  are  first  mentioned  by  Tacitus 
(Ann.  J3L\  and  the  word  has  been  explained  as  signifying  "moun- 
taineen^highlandera."  Braighe  (Gaelio)  signifies  "high  grounds;" 
Brigani  f(^mric)  is  a  mountaineer.  It  w  uncertain'  whether  the 
Biigantes  bdonged  to  the  Gaelic  or  Cymric  division  of  the  Celts. 

f  XlV. — ^About  A.D.  60,  more  than  a  century  after  the  first  landins 
of  Cesar  in  Kent  (b.o.  55),  and  after  the  greater  part  of  S.  Britain  had 
been  subdued,  the  Boman  legionaries  app^red  for  the  first  time  amonff 
the  Brigantes.  Ostorius  Scapula  is  then  said  by  Tacitus  to  have  marched 
into  their  teiritory  to  **  suppress  internal  discord.''  But  they  continued 
independent  until  about  aj).  70.  Cartismandua,  their  powerful  queen, 
U  inlamoos  for  the  betrayal  to  Home  of  her  relative  Caractacus  (circ 
AJ).  51),  and  was  afterwards  driven  away  by  the  Brigantes  themselves, 
beaded  by  her  husband  Yenutius.  It  is  possible  that  their  country  was 
left  unattecked  by  the  Romans  until,  between  a.d.  70-78,  great  part  of 
it  was  conquered  by  Petilius  Cerealis.  In  the  following  year,  78-79, 
the  conquest  of  the  whole  district  was  confirmed  and  completed  by 
Agrioola.  For  the  history  of  all  this  period,  see  Merwoile^a  *  History 
of  the  Bomans  under  the  Empire,'  voL  vi.  chap,  li.,  and  vol.  vii. 
chap.]zL 

The  Brigantian  territory  stretched  from  sea  to  sea,  including,  besides 
Torkshire,  the  northern  parts  of  Lancashire,  and  possibly  a  portion  of 
Berbyshiie.  But  their  most  important  towns  and  stations  were  in 
Toriahiie ;  and  after  the  Boman  conquest  and  occupation  the  whole  of 
that  district  was  speedily  covered  with  roads,  permanent  camps,  and 
cities,  in  which  the  refinements  and  civilization  of  Bome  were  not  less 
eoospionacis  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  empire.  It  appears  certain 
that  throughout  the  Boman  period  the  province  which  comprised 
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Uie  country  of  the  Brigautes  was  the  most  flourisbiDg,  the  most 
important,  and,  in  relation  to  the  Govemmentt  the  most  contra!  portion 
of  Britain.  York,  ''  Altera  Boma,**  was  the  great  restiug-plaoe  of  the 
emperors  on  their  visits  to  this  island ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  oompila- 
tion  of  the  Notitia  the  6th  Legion  had  held  that  city  uninterruptedly  for 
three  centuries,  and  still  sent  its  troops  thence  to  wrison  the  lesser 
stations  in  Valentia  and  along  the  line  of  the  great  JNorth  Wall.  (See 
Eburacum,  York,  Rte.  1.) 

§  XV.— *The  history  of  North  Britain,  after  the  departure  of  the 
legions,  is  altogether  obaouie ;  and  the  beginning  and  early  progress  of 
no  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  is  so  difficult  to  trace  as  that  of  Northomlnia. 
Ida  is  said  to  have  ''assumed  the  kingdom"  (iScta;.  Chnm,  sub  anno)  in 
547,  nearly  a  century  after  the  arrival  of  Hengist  (a.d.  449).  Matthew  of 
Westminster  (or  the  compilation  made  at  St.  Alban's  under  the  direction 
of  Matthew  Paris  which  passes  by  his  name)  asserts  that  Ida  was  chosen 
by  the  "  proceres  Anglorum  f  and  it  would  appear'  that  the  Anglians 
had  made  good  their  footling  in  j^orthumbria  some  time  before.  Bjs  12 
sons  followed  him,  according  to  the  same  authority,  with  40  ships,  and 
landed  at  Flamborough  Head  (apud  Flemesbuig  applicuerunt^  p.  193, 
ed.  1578),  and,  though  not  without  a  severe  struggle,  the  Britons  of 
Cumbria  and  Bemicia  were  gradually  compelled  to  retire  or  to  submit 
themselves  to  the  new  comers.  The  little  kingdom  of  Loidis  or  Elniete 
(see  Rte.  28)  was  not  incorporated  in  that  of  Northumbria  until  about 
the  year  61&  At  what  time  the  northern  and  southern  portions  of  the 
Northumbrian  kingdom  became  known  as  Bemicia  and  Deira  is  not 
evident.  In  the '  G^odin'  of  Aneurin  (see  Catterick^  Rte.  25),  and  in  other 
Welsh  poems,  they  are  called  **  Deivyr  and  Bryneich ;"  but  whether  these 
names  are  Celtic  or  Teutonic  is  uncertain.  Bemicia  ixDSsibly  represents  the 
Celtic  name  of  the  district;  Beira  is  more  probably  the  "country  of  wild 
animals,* — the  "  hunting-ground," — from  the  A.-S.  deor.  The  bounda- 
ries of  these  divisions  no  doubt  varied  at  different  times,  although  the 
Humber  was  always  the  southem  border  of  Deira,  and  the  Tyne  seems 
to  have  been  the  usual  line  of  division  between  Deira  and  Bernicia.  In 
the  absence  of  any  light  from  Dr.  Guest  through  this  most  obscure 
period  of  Northumbrian  history,  some  assistance  will  be  foimd  in  the 
'  Tables  of  Anglo-Saxon  History '  appended  by  Sir  Francis  Falgrave 
to  his  '  History  of  the  English  Constitution.' 

§  XVI. — The  Northumbrian  kingdom,  of  which  the  capital,  as  in  the 
Roman  times,  was  Tork,  was  the  most  powerful  in  England  for  a  period 
of  50  years  (620-^70),  throughout  the  reigns  of  Edwin,  Oswald,  and 
Oswi,  8  of  the  7  Bretwaldas  enumerated  by  Bede.  Under  the  first  of 
these,  Edwin,  Christianity  was  introduced  among  the  heathen  Anglians 
by  Paulinus.  The  history  of  the  mission  of  St  Paulinus  and  of  the 
royi^  conversion,  followed  as  usual  by  that  of  the  king's  principal  foU 
lowers  and  the  great  mass  of  his  subjects,  can  hardly  be  traced  so 
minutely  as  the  story  of  St  Augustine  in  Kent ;  but  the  sites  connected 
with  the  foundation  and  gradual  establishment  of  the  new  faith  retain 
some  very  interesting  memorials  of  their  early  days,  and  are  well  worth 
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Tilting.  (See  especially  Tork^  Bte.  1 ;  Ooodmanhum^  Bte.  8;  Ea^* 
lai,  Rte.  12 ;  LcuHnghamy  Bte.  14 ;  Whitby,  Bte.  14 ;  and  Cattenckf 
Bte.  25.  Bede  (HisU  EocIcb.)  is  of  ooorse  ine  chief  authority  for  all 
this  period.)  'Hie  Angtinna,  who  peopled  East  Anglia  and  Northum* 
bnij  fiom  whate?6r  part  of  Eturope  they  may  have  oome,  were  more 
lina  to  the  DaxuBs  in  chaiacter  ai^  in  language  than  the  Saxons  who 
cttled  m  S.  Britain ;  and  the  Danes  aooordingly  found  more  induce- 
SKfit,  and  probably  found  it  easier,  to  estabLiah  permanent  colonies 
■ffiGQg  them  than  ia  other  parts  of  England.  The  first  ships  of  these 
'^hathans"  arrived,  aoooraing  to  the  Sax.  Chron.,  on  the  coast  of 
Weasex  in  788.  In  798  Lindiafame  was  destroyed  by  them ;  and  from 
tbt  time  they  appeared  more  and  more  frequently  in  the  Humber| 
plundering  the  country  on  both  sides,  until  in  867  their  army  attacked 
iQsk,  and  entirely  routed  the  host  of  the  Northumbrians.  In  875  North* 
ninbfia  is  said  to  have  been  "  conquered "  by  the  great  Danish  leader 
Halfdan;  and  in  the  following  year  he  divided  we  Northumbrians' 
lands  among  his  foUowerSy  ^  who  from  that  time  were  ploughing  and 
uUing  them"  {Sax.  Chron^  s.  a.  876).  Henceforth  the  Danish  settle* 
pentB  in  Korthonibria  were  permanent ;  and  the  termination  hy,  mark- 
ing a  Daniah  bouse  or  village,  is  more  frequent  along  the  rivers  that 
fiow  into  the  Hmnber  than  in  any  other  part  of  England.  '*  Kirk/*— 
IS  in  "Eirkby  Moorside," — is  another  Danish  indication,  of  which  19 
u^stanoes  occur  in  Yorkshire.  It  is  not  always,  however,  easy  to  distin- 
qoish  hetween  the  Anglian  of  the  first  colonists  and  the  Danish  of  the 
new  coiners ;  and,  in  further  complication,  the  Norwegians,  who  estab" 
''iahsA.  themsdvea  on  the  western  coasts,  spread  over  Cumberland  and 
Westoioieland,  and  descended  thence  into  the  Yorkshire  dales,  where,  be- 
fides  many  personal  names,  the  waterfalls,  as  in  Norway,  are  still  called 
"foroes"  or  ••fosses,"  and  the  mountains  "fells."  Norwegians  may 
^  have  settled  in  other  parts  of  Yorkshire,  since  many  of  the  northern 
kings  who  ruled  for  a  time  in  York, — Olaf,  for  example,  and  Eric 
Rodaex,  the  son  of  Handd, — came  from  Norway,  and  must  have 
^^rt^nght  with  them  numerous  followers.  An  accurate  distinction  be* 
tween  the  3  tongues — Anglian,  Danish,  and  Norwegian— and  the  assign- 
ing to  each  its  proper  share  in  the  naming  of  Yorkshire  places,  is  a  task 
^di  haa  still  to  be  performed  by  local  etymologists.  Worsaae  (*  The 
Ikies  in  England')  probably  gives  far  more  to  the  Danes  than  is 
nally  due  to  &em.  Assistance  of  the  highest  value  has  been  fnmished 
by  a  *  QloBsary  of  the  Cleveland  Dialect,  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Atkinson. 
Lcndon,  1868.'  Mr.  Atkinson  has  long  been  the  vicar  of  Danby,  near 
Castletcni,  in  the  centre  of  the  district  to  which  he  has  given  so  much 
cvefoi  attention.  An  excellent  and  exhaustive  *  History  of  Cleveland* 
(London  and  Barrow-in-Furness)  is  at  present  (1874)  in  course  of  publi- 
cation by  him.  The  author  is  a  souna  northern  scholar,  and  his  Know- 
ledge of  Danish  in  all  its  forms  has  enabled  him  to  illustrate  the  cognate 
Ji&lect  of  Cleveland  in  a  very  remarkable  manner. 

The  Daniah  "kingdom"  of  Northumbria ' gave  "fealty  oaths"  to 
Al&ed  and  to  Athelstan^,  and  afterwards  to  Eadmund  and  ^to  Eadred. 
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When  the  Danes  had  become  Upprmoet  in  England,  Chiut  assigned 
the  kingdom  to  a  certain  Eric,  and  thenceforward  the  country  formed 
one  of  those  great  earldoms  which  arose  as  the  power  of  the  king  be- 
came less  evident.  Tostig,  the  brother  of  Harold,  vma  Earl  of  Norwum- 
bria  under  the  Confessor,  and  a  remarkable  record  of  him  still  exists  at 
Kirkdale  (Rte.  18).  In  1065  he  was  expelled,  and  **  Morkere,  son  of 
Earl  ^Ifgar,"  was  chosen  earl.  Toetig  afterwards  fell  at  Stamford 
Bridge  fighting  on  the  side  of  Harald  of  Norway  (Hte.  8^ ;  and  Mor- 
kere and  his  brother  Eadwine,  the  two  most  powerful  earls  m  the  north, 
after  submitting  to  the  Conqueror,  **  fled  away  from  him "  in  1072. 
Eadwine  was  knled  by  his  own  men.  Morkere  joined  Hereward  in  £lyj 
but  finally  again  submitted  to  the  **  alien  king." 

§  XVII. — It  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1068  that  William  led  his 
army  to  York  and  built  his  castle  there.  In  October  of  the  following 
year  the  associated  Northmen  and  Northumbrians  came  up  the  Humber, 
attacked  and  took  York,  and  burnt  the  city.  (See  York,  Castle,  Rte.  1.) 
The  &mons  devastation  of  Northumbria  by  the  Conqueror's  army  fol- 
lowed. It  continued  throughout  the  whole  winter  Q*  per  totam  hyemem 
devastare,  hominesque  trucidare,  et  multa  alia  non  cessabat  agere,"  says 
Hoveden,  of  the  Conqueror),  and  was  succeeded  by  a  terrible  famine 
which  continued  for  9  years.  "Terra  cultore  destituta,  lata  ubique 
solitude  patebat  per  novem  annos.  Inter  Eboracum  et  Dunelmnm,  nus- 
quam  villa  inhabitata ;  bestiarum  tantum  et  latronum  latibula  magno 
itinerantibus  fuere  timori." — Ebveden.  From  this  time  the  name  of 
Northumbria,  or  "  Northumberland,"  is  confined  to  the  country  beyond 
the  Tyne,  the  ancient  Bemicia ;  and  Yorkshire  is  henceforth  known  by 
its  present  name, — ^in  Domesday  **  Everwicscyra.*'  ffor  a  full  history 
of  the  Conqueror's  proceedings  in  the  north,  see  FreematCs '  Norman 
Conquest,'  voL  iv.) 

§  XVIII. — The  most  powerful  Norman  houses  established  in  York- 
shire after  the  Conquest,  or  within  the  next  half-centuiy,  were  those 
of  Percy ^  of  Laey^  oi  Mowbray,  of  Clifford,  and  of  Alan  of  Brittany 
at  Richmond.  At  a  later  period  appear  the  Scropes  of  n|)sall  and  Bol- 
ton. William  de  Perci  is  said  to  have  married  a  daughter  of  the  great 
Saxon  Earl  Gospatric,  of  whose  lands  at  Seamer,  near  Scarborough,  he 
had  taken  possession.  He  received  from  the  Conqueror  86  lordships  in 
Yorkshire,  including  Topcliffe  (Rte.  22)  and  Spofiorth  (Rte.  43),  where 
were  the  chief  Percy  strongholds,  until,  in  1309,  Antony  Bek,  the 
great  Bishop  of  Durham,  granted  and  sold  the  barony  of  Alnwick  to 
Lord  Henry  Percy.  Henceforth  they  are  truly  "  Percies  owte  of  North- 
umberlande,"  although  they  still  retained  their  Yorkshire  lordships  and 
influence.  The  Lacy  fee  extended  for  the  most  part  roimd  Pontefract  (Rte. 
28);  but  eventually  their  lands  stretched  across  the  country  almost 
without  a  break,  as  far  as  Clitheroe  Castle,  their  Lancashire  stronghold ; 
the  great  Mowbray  Castle  was  at  Thirsk  (Rte.  16);  and  the  northern 
portion  of  the  so-called  plain  of  York — the  comparative  level  or  valley 
between  the  hill-ranges  E.  and  W. — was  almost  entirely  in  their  hands. 
The  Cliffords  from  Skipton  Castle  (Rte.  80)  ruled  much  of  Craven  and 
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the  adjcMiunff  cotmtry,  and  the  "  Honour  *  of  Bichmond  (Rte.  25)  was 
fDproDe  in  the  N.W.    For  Bolton  and  the  Scropes  see  Rte.  23/ 

§  XIX, — ^These  great  Norman  lords,  and  their  sub-infeudatories, 
seem  to  have  been  active  in  church-building  after  Yorkshire  had  some- 
what recovered  from  the  Gonqueroi^s  devastation.  To  them  are  due  the 
many  small  Norman  churches  noticed  in  the  following  division  (^Anti" 
fuities^ — ecdesiastical  section).  Every  religious  house  in  the  county 
(Beverley,  Rte,  8,  whidi  WiUiam  is  said  to  have  spared,  was  a  college 
of  secular  canons)  had  fallen  during  the  troubles  preceding  and  follow- 
ing the  Conquest  St  Maiy's  at  York  (Rte.  1)  and  Whitby  (Rte.  14) 
were  refounded  by  certain  Benedictines  who  came  from  Evesham.  For 
the  very  curious  story  of  the  foundation  of  Selby,  see  Rte.  1 ;  but  it 
^ras  not  until  the  12th  century  that  Yorkshire  became  rich  in  those 
great  monastic  houses  which  from  that  time  formed  one  of  the  chief 
features  of  the  county.  Thurstan  Abp.  of  York  (1119-1140),  the 
friend  and  OBrespondent  of  St.  Bernard,  was  a  most  powerful  patron  of 
the  Cistercians,  whose  first  Yorkshire  house,  Rievaulz,  was  founded  in 
llSl.  It  it  scarcely  too  much  to  assert,  as  Mr.  Raine  ('  Lives  of  the 
Archbishops  of  York  *)  has  done,  that,  after  St.  Bernard,  Thurstan  was 
at  this  time  the  most  active  supporter  and  reformer  of  monachism  in 
Europe.  For  the  history  of  foundations  influenced  or  assisted  by  him,  see 
especaally  Eievaulx  (Rte.  18)  and  Fountains  (RiSe.  22).  (See  also,  for  the 
creoeial  history  of  monachism  in  Yorkshire,  Raine's  '  Lives  of  the  Arch- 
bishops'  and  the  'Memorials  of  Fountains  Abbey,'  edited,  with  most 
valuable  notes  and  introductions,  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Walbran,  for  the  Surtees 
Society^  The  Cisiercians  had  in  Yorkshire  8  houses  for  men — Rie- 
vaub.  Fountains,  Byland,  Sawley,  Roche,  Meaux,  Kirkstall,  and  Jore- 
violz — ^besides  11  for  women  (none  of  which  were  of  great  wealth  or 
importance).  The  3  great  Benedictine  houses  were  St  Mary's  at  York, 
Whitby,  and  Selby.  They*  had  also  18  priories  or  lesser  houses,  some 
of  whidi  were  for  women.  The  Cluniaes  had  only  2  houses  in  York- 
shire—at  Pontefiact  and  Monk  Bretton.  The  Carymnans  also  had  but 
2~ftt  Hull  and  at  Mount  Grace.  There  were  11  houses  of  Avgustu 
nions,  the  most  important  of  which  were  Guisborough,  Nostel,  Brid- 
lington, Bolton,  Kirkham,  and  Newburgh.  The  Premonstrateimans 
were  established  at  Easby  near  Richmond,  at  Coverham,  and  at  Eg- 
eiestoQ.  There  were  4  houses  of  GUhertineB  in  the  county,  of  which 
lialton  was  the  most  important  The  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  and 
other  friara  were  well  represented  in  the  principal  towns,  and  had  alto- 
gether 28  houses. 

The  only  mitred  abbots  N.  of  the  Trent  were  those  of  St  Mary's, 
York,  and  of  Selby.  St  Mary's  was  the  wealthiest  abbey  in  Yorkshire, 
its  rental  at  the  Dissolution  being  1650?.  Fountains,  with  a  rental  of 
9981,  came  next ;  then  Selby,  7292. ;  and  then  Guisborough,  7122. 
The  power  and  resources  of  a  great  monastery,  however,  can  hardly  be 
jodged  from  rental  alone,  especially  from  rental  as  computed  by  Henry 
Dili's  commissioners ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  if  St  Mary's  received  a 
larger  apparent  income,  Fountains,  from  the  vast  extent  of  its  lands  and 
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its  enonnouB  property  in  stock,  wan  of  scaroely  leas  weight  and  im- 
portance. All  the  Cistercian  houses  were  rich ;  and  although  the  Augus- 
tinians  possessed  stately  priories  aod  were  very  wealthy,  it  would  seem 
that  the  former  order  was,  ou  the  whole,  the  most  powerful  in  the 
county. 

The  creation  of  a  second  metropolitical  see  at  York  formed  part  of 
Pope  Gregory's  original  plan  for  the  ecclesiastical  rule  of  England. 
(Beda,  H.  E.,  1.  i.  c.  29.)  For  the  subseguent  disputes  and  arrange- 
ments between  York  and  Canterbury,  see  Rte.  1,  York  (Minster,  §  I.). 
Vr.  Raine's  '  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  York '  contains  a  great  mass 
of  information  on  this  subject. 

§  XX. — The  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  Yorkshire  after 
the  Conquest  have  been  noticed  at  length  in  describing  the  different  places 
with  which  they  are  connected.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  here  the  battle 
(fthe  Standard,  a.d.  1138  (Rte.  16) ;  ihs^  ScaUish  forays  under  the  Black 
JDouglas  in  1322,  when  the  Earl  of  Richmond  was  taken  prisoner  in  a 
skirmish  among  the  hills  near  Byland,  and  Edward  U.  was  compelled 
to  escape  in  haste  from  the  neighbourhood  (see  Rte.  18,  Bylamd^  Rte* 
vaulx) ;  the  rising  in  the  same  year,  1322,  of  the  Earls  of  Lancaster 
and  Hereford  against  Edward  EL ;  the  IhMr  of  Boroughbridge  (Rte. 
19),  and  the  execution  of  the  great  Earl  of  Lancaster  at  Pontefract 
(Rte.  28) ;  the  landing  of  ffenry  qf  Bdinghroke  (Hen.  IV.)  at  Ravenser 
or  Ravenspurne  (Rte.  6);  the  rising  of  the  northern  earls  and  of  Arck- 
bishop  Scrope  against  Henry  IV.  (Rte.  1,  York,  Minster,  §  XX,  and 
Bishopthorpe) ;  the  battie  of  Wak^fidd  (Rte.  38);  the  skirmish  at 
Ferrybridge  (Rte.  2) ;  and  the  subsequent  Batik  of  Towton  (Rte.  43). 
The  close  connection  of  Richard  IIL  with  Yorkshire  has  been  referred  to 
imder  Middlekam  (Rte.  23). 

The  Reformation,  and  events  connected  with  it,  gave  rise  to  two  most 
serious  disturbances  in  the  northern  counties  —  the  "Pilgrimage  of 
Grace"  in  1536,  and  the  '*  Rising  of  the  North"  in  1569. 

{  XXL — The  ridng  called  the  "  FUgrknage  if  Oraee**  was  due 
mainly  to  the  disaffected  condition  of  the  northern  monks  and  clergy, 
who,  always  violently  opposed  to  the  changes  in  religion,  had  (1536) 
been  greatly  excited  by  the  commissioQ  for  suppressing  the  lesser  monas- 
teries; but  it  also  owed  much  of  its  strength  to  the  discontent  of  the 
oommoDS  in  consequence  of  enclosures  aod  of  alterations  in  their  old 
l^stem  of  life,  and  to  the  jeabusy  and  dislike  of  the  old  nobility  to  the 
rise  of  new  men,  like  Cromwell,  which  had  followed  in  the  train  of 
the  Reformation.  The  first  outbreak  occurred  (October,  1536)  at  Loath 
and  at  Lincoln,  and  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  was  sent  to  suppress  it ;  but  it 
had  been  premature  and  without  organization,  and  the  men  who  had 
gathered  dispersed  within  a  fortnight.  In  Yorkshire  it  was  different. 
Almost  by  accident,  as  it  appears,  Robert  Aske,  the  second  son  of  Aske 
of  Aughton  on  the  Derwent  (see  Rte.  8\  was  taken  by  the  rebels  as  he 
attempted  to  pass  through  Lincolnshire  during  the  insurrection,  and  com- 
pelled to  take  the  oath  which  bound  him  to  their  cause.  After  a  few 
days,  and  still,  as  he  declared,  undecided,  he  returned  into  Yorkshire, 
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floir  to  find  Hie  whDie  county  in  itioveiDeiit.  His  own  name  tms  the 
■itchvord ;  and  in  bis  abflenoe,  a  lettsr  bearing  hit  signatnio  had  hom 
ODt  tfaiooghoot  Yorkshire  calling  on  the  commons  to  rise  in  defence  of 
the  Ghnrdk.  Lord  Daroy,  to  'whom  the  King  had  written,  and  who  was 
at  tfais  time  ihe  feudal  aaperior  of  the  E.  Riding,  was  in  reabty  favonr* 
ible  to  the  ciMiee  of  the  insorgents,  but  played  into  their  hands  without 
m  dedariiiff  himself.  He  shut  himself  up  in  Pontefract  Oastle  with 
only  12  fc^oiwera,  amd  without  prtmaions.  Meanwhile  the  great  bod;f 
of  insugezkta  met  on  Market  Wdghton  Common.  Aske  was  acknow- 
ledged as  the  commander  of  the  entire  force.  Sir  Thomas  Percy,  brother 
of  the  Earl  of  Korthumberland,  joined  them,  and  they  moTcd  direct  on 
Tork,  which  at  once  surrendered.  Thenoe  they  marched  to  PontefVact, 
where  they  oompelied  Lord  Darcy  to  surrender  the  castle,  and  he,  with 
the  Archbishop  of  Toiic,  who  had  joined  him  there,  and  i^l  otherB 
within  liie  walls,  took  the  popular  o*th.  The  Earl  of  Shiewsbury  was 
advtncnig  witli  the  king's  troops;  but  the  passes  of  the  Don  were 
secoied,  and  he  was  compelled  to  remain  at  Doncaster*  Hull  was  taken 
by  the  instirgents ;  who,  in  the  W.,  were  laying  siege  to  Skipton  Castle. 
(For  a  story  octmeoted  with  this  siege,  see  Skipton,  Rte.  80.)  In  the 
mean  thne  an  enormous  gathering  of  the  great  northern  families  had 
taken  plaoe  at  Pontefhujt.  The  Clifibrds,  the  Daores,  the  Musgraves^ 
nd  the  dying  Esrl  of  Northumberland  (his  brother  had  joined  it),  alone 
wore  absent ;  and  from  PonteA^t  they  marched  in  three  divisions  upon 
DonsBster,  where  the  Doke  of  Norfolk  had  joined  Shrewsbury,  liiey 
luteoded,  as  Aske  told  Lancaster  Herald,  whom  Shrewsbury  had  sent  to 
Pontebact^ ''  to  go  to  London  of  pilgrimage  to  the  King's  Highness,  and 
there  to  have  all  the  vile  blood  of  his  council  put  from  him  and  all  the 
aoble  blood  set  up  again,  and  also  the  faith  of  Christ  and  his  laws  to 
be  hept,  and  full  restitution  of  Christ's  Church  of  all  wrongs  done  unto 
it;  and  also  the  commonalty  to  be  used  as  they  should  be."  They  had 
with  than  die  banner  of  St  Cuthbnt,  and  another  displaying,  among 
other  derices,  the  6  wounds  of  Christ  Each  of  the  insurgents  wore  a 
badge  idso  crossed  with  the  6  wounds. 

At  DoDcaster  they  found  the  river  heavily  swollen ;  and  after  some 
dneamaoD.  a  conference  (Oct  26, 1686)  took  place  on  the  bridge  be^ 
tween  certain  of  the  leaders  on  both  sides.  The  insurgents  seem  to 
have  beisn  deodved  by  their  gi«at  strength ;  and  instead  of  forcing  the 
passage  of  tiie  Don,  they  i^rm  tiiat  Sir  Robert  Bowes  and  Sir  £hlph 
EUerksr  ahould  carry  their  demands  to  the  king,  whilst  Norfolk  under- 
tfx^  to  esoort  them  in  person.  In  the  mean  time  the  musters  on  either 
lide  wem  to  be  disbanded.  Henry  received  the  messengers  graciously, 
but  detained  them  a  fortnight,  gained  them  over  to  himseli,  and  sent 
back  hy  them  letters  to  oti^  of  the  rebel  leaders,  which  were  meant  to 
produce  a  similar  result  Meanwhile  disturbances  continued  in  many 
parts  of  Yorkshire.  The  monks  were  replaced  in  their  abbeys;  and  it 
began  to  beiaufed  that  Aske,  Lord  Darcy,  and  Sir  Kobert  Constable^ 
the  3  principal  leaders,  would  cross  the  Humber  and  advance  southward. 
The  ni^s  delay  in  replying  to  the  representations  made  by  the  mes- 
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Bengen  greatly  excited  the  insurgents.  Aske  again  collected  his  army 
(Nov.  27) ;  and  a  council  of  notables  and  coavocation  of  the  clergy  was 
assembled  at  Pontefract  Aske,  with  34  peers  and  knights,  and  others 
of  the  leaders,  sate  in  the  castle  hall ;  the  Arohbishop  of  York  and  his 
clergy  in  the  church  below  the  castle.  TSee  Rte.  28.)  The  archbishop, 
however,  who  had  taken  the  popular  oath  under  constraint,  declared  in 
his  opening  sermon  that  the  assembly  was  unlawful  and  the  insurrection 
traitorous.  He  was  dxaeged  out  of  the  pulpit  and  nearly  killed ;  and 
after  he  had  been  carried  off  by  a  party  of  his  friends,  the  clergy  drew 
up  a  list  of  articles  pronouncing  successively  against  every  step  of  the 
Reformation.  The  kins:*s  commissioners  had  in  the  mean  time  arrived 
at  Doncaster,  and  brought  with  ihem  what  Aske  and  the  rebel  leaders 
seem  to  have  understood  as  the  grant  of  their  entire  petition.  A  con- 
ference again  took  place ;  and  at  its  close,  Aske  and  the  others  pulled 
off  their  badges  ana  declared  that  ''henceforth  they  would  wear  no 
badge  but  that  of  their  sovereign  lord."  All  that  Henry  had  really 
granted,  however,  was  a  general  pardon,  and  the  promise  of  a  parlia^ 
ment  at  York  in  the  following  summer.  The  great  Council  of  the  North 
was  also  to  be  established  at  York,  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  as  its  first 
president 

Aske  had  been  sent  for  to  London  by  the  king,  who  desired  to  see  the 
man  who  had  almost  shaken  bis  throne.  He  was  well  received,  and  eave 
a  full  account  of  the  rising  to  Henry ;  but  on  his  return  northwMa  he 
found  the  counties  he  passed  through  full  of  angry  excitement  at  tlie 
doubts  which  everywhere  prevailed  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  king; 
and  he  wrote  to  Henry  stating  plainly  what  he  himself  thought,  that  a 
second  outbreak  was  imminent.  It  occurred  accordingly;  and  Sir 
Francis  Bigot,  of  Mulgrave  Oastle,  made  himself  its  leader  for  the  short 
time  it  lasted.  Nothing  was  effected  by  it,  except  the  affording  of  an 
excuse  to  the  king  for  withdrawing  his  concessions.  Norfolk  arrived  at 
York  with  orders  to  punish  all  ofiences  committed  after  the  Doncaster 
conference.  Fresh  disturbances  took  place.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed 
in  northern  Yorkshire  and  the  neighbouring  counties.  Seventy-four 
penons,  including  many  clergy  and  monks,  were  hanged  in  various 
towns  of  CumberlaDd  and  Westmoreland,  and  the  rebelUon  was  finally 
extinguished.  Aske,  Darcy,  and  Constable  were  arrested  and  taken  to 
the  Tower — how  far  having  compromised  themselves  in  the  later  rising, 
or  with  Reginald  Pole,  who  was  now  at  Li^e,  is  quite  uncertain.  They 
were  tried  and  executed  —  Darc^  in  London,  Constable  in  Hull,  and 
Aske  at  York.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  other  leaders,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Aske  himself  was,  in  Mr.  Froude's  words,  '*  a  brave, 
simple,  noble-minded  man,"  and  perhaps  as  little  that  he  was  judici- 
ally murdered.  There  is  no  better  or  more  complete  narrative  of  this 
great  insurrection  than  will  be  foimd  in  Froude,  *  History  of  England,' 
vol.  iii.,  chaps.  13  and  14. 

§  XXn. — After  the  suppression  of  this  insurrection  the  so-called 
*«  Council  (fthe  North'*  was  established  by  Henry  VHI.,  with  its  head- 
quarters at  York.    It  had  a  criminal  jurisdiction  in  Yorkshire  and  ihe 
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4  msn  nortfaeni  ooanties  as  to  riots,  conspiracieSy  and  acts  of  violence^ 
It  had  abo  a  certain  ciTil  jurisdictioD,  which  Lord  Wentworth,  afterwards 
Eirl  of  Strafibrd,  after  his  appointment  as  President  of  the  (Council  in 
1628»  spared  no  pains  to  enlarge,  and  procured  for  this  purpose  a  special 
BwninmBin,!!  tfao  effect  of  which  was  to  deprive  all  these  northern  counties 
of  toe  priTilegea  of  the  common  law.  The  Long  Parliament,  when  it 
shoKshed  the  Star  Chamber  (1641),  annihilated,  by  the  same  act^  the 
aHtnry  jurisdiction  of  this  Northern  Council,  ti^ether  with  that  of  the 
Dnndl  of  Wales.  The  best  lawyers^  including  Sir  Edward  Coke,  bad 
almys  looked  on  the  legality  of  such  tribunals  as,  to  say  the  least,  ex* 
tremely  problematical.  (See  Hallam, '  Constitutional  History/  ii.  43, 99.) 

§  XXUL — Of  the  rebellion  in  1569,  generally  known  as  the  Rising  in 
^  Sarlh^  the  best  and  follest  accounts  will  be  found  in  Froude's '  History 
of  Ei^>;laDd,'  toL  ix.,  and  in  *  Memorials  of  the  Bebellion,*  edited  by  Sir 
Cathbot  Sharp.  The  proposal  for  a  marriage  between  Mary  Stuart 
acd  tiie  Dake  of  Norfolk,  which  had  been  nrst  breeched  during  the 
rlttiog  of  the  cCTomission  at  York  in  October,  1568,  had  led  to  fresh 
eombinatioDs  and  conspiracies.  Preparations  had  been  made  for  a  gene- 
ral riang  in  the  eastern  counties,  where  Norfolk  was  supreme,  and  in 
tlie  N.  of  England,  where  the  great  lords  were  nearly  all  Catholics. 
The  olqeets  were  the  liberation  of  Mary  and  her  recognition  as  nest 
bdr  to  the  crown,  the  deposition  and  probably  the  death  of  Cecil,  umI 
the  restoration  of  the  ''old  religion."  But  Norfolk,  wavering  and  in- 
capable, allowed  himself  to  be  detached  by  Cecil  from  the  other  oonspi- 
ratois ;  and  after  playins  for  a  short  time  a  double  game,  was  safely 
lodged  in  the  Tower.  This  was  in  October,  1569 ;  when  the  northern 
laid»— the  Barls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland,  Leonard  Dacres 
of  Xawofth,  the  Nortons  of  Norton  Conyers,  and  a  number  of  gentle- 
Tsusi,  were  aasembled  at  Topcliffe,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland's  house, 
vaidng  for  news  that  the  eastern  counties  had  risen.  Instead  came  a 
EQcssenger  from  the  duke,  begging  them  "  not  to  stir,  or  he  would  lose 
h^  besd."  But  their  preparations  were  too  complete  to  allow  of  con- 
eeslment.  Nearly  the  whole  of  Torkshire  was  in  their  £Eivour;  and 
ft:ter  some  hesitation  at  Topcliffe  and  at  Baby,  the  earls  (mainly  by  the 
peraoaaion  of  their  countesses,  who  seem  to  have  been  made  of  *'  sterner 
^nf^  refused  to  obey  the  queen's  summons  to  London,  and  the  rising 
OAunenoed,  the  declared  object  being  the  restoration  of  religion.  Bodies 
of  armed  men  from  all  points  assembled  at  Baby ;  thence  they  marched 
to  Durham,  where  (November  14)  Northumberland,  Westmoreland,  Sir 
Qmstopher  and  Sir  Cuthbert  Neville,  and  old  Bichard  Norton,  strode 
3U)  the  cathedral,  "  with  60  followers  armed  to  the  teeth  behind  them ; 
Ncfton  with  a  massive  gold  crucifix  hanging  from  his  neck,  and  carry- 
ing the  old  banner  of  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  the  cross  and  streamers 
^  the  5  wounds.**  They  overthrew  the  "  Communion  board,**  tore  tiie 
English  Bible  and  Prayerbook  to  pieces,  replaced  the  ancient  altar,  and 
aosed  mass  to  be  sung  with  all  soleronity.  From  Durham  they  moved 
&  to  Darlington,  gathering  force  as  they  went,  and  making  everywhere 
fTodamatioii  of  their  intention  to  restore  the  "  ancient  and  Catholic 
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jfuth."  Thejr  Were  not  opposed  by  the  Earl  of  Snawz,  who  was  then  al 
York,  as  Lord  President  of  the  Goancil,  bpt  who  had  no  regular  troops 
at*  oommand.  They  passed  from  Darlington  to  Bipon  (where  mais  was 
song  in  the  minster),  to  Knareshoroug^  and  Tadoaster,  inteoading,  to 
make  first  for  Tnthury,  where  the  Qaeen  of  Soots  then  was,  and*  adfter 
releasing  her,  to  march  on  London.  Bnt  when  they  were  within  50 
mites  of  Tntbuxy,  Mary  was  hastily  removed  to  Coventry,  and  so  placed 
beyond  their  reach.  With  her  removal  the  earls  lost  the  game.  Alva^ 
with  whom  they  had  been  in  oorreeroondence,  would  not  stir  until  Alaiy 
was  tree ;  and  others  who  favoured  their  cause  in  England  waited  for 
Alva.  After  waiting  for  some  days  near  Tadcaster  the  earls  retreated 
northward,  hoping  to  hold  N.  Yorkshire^  Northumberland,  and  Dur- 
ham. But  the  Court  had  been  ^oroughly  alarmed.  A  southern  force 
was  on  the  move,  and  by  the  30th  of  November  the  rebel  army  was 
broken  up.    Northumberland  went  back  to  Durham.    Westmoreland 

gaused  before  Barnard  Castle,  where  Sir  Georse  Bowes  had  entrenched 
imself  with  a  few  followers.  He  was  compelled  to  surrender  after  a 
few  days'  siege,  and  Westmoreland  went  on  to  Raby.  Dacres  was  at 
Carlisle  with  Lord  Scrope,  and  had  withdrawn  himself  from  his  old 
companions.  The  queen's  army  was  advancing,  and  fDeoember  20)  the 
two  earls,  their  ladie^  the  Nortons,  Markenfield,  ana  a  few  others  who 
still  held  together,  having  rested  the  night  before  at  Naworth,  suo- 
oeeded  in  crossing  the  larder.  There  mey  found  at  first  a  refuge 
among  the  outlaws  and  mosstrooperS)  and  afterwards  (Westmoreland 
and  &e  Nortons)  at  Femihurst,  the  stronghold  of  the  Eers,  2  miles 
above  Jedburgh.  Northumberland  was  taken  by  stratagem,  delivered 
to  the  B^ent  Murray,  and  confined  in  the  same  rooms  in  Lochleven 
Castle  which  had  been  occupied  by  Mary.  There  he  remained  until 
May,  1572,  when  he  was  given  over  to  Isiizabeth ;  and,  after  having 
been  carried  along  the  line  of  the  rebellion  to  Durham,  to  Baby,  and  to 
his  own  house  at  Topclifife,  he  was  beheaded  (August  22)  in  tne  Pave- 
ment at  York.  The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Westmoreland,  the  Countess 
df  Northumberland,  old  Norton  and  2  of  his  sons,  escaped  from  Soot- 
land  to  Flandera. 

The  punishment  which  followed  the  rebellion  in  Yorkshire  and  Dur- 
ham was  beyond  example  <aruel.  No  blow  had  been  struck,  and 
hardly  a  life  had  been  lost ;  but  a  general  seizure  of  all  persons  im- 
plicated was  made  on  a  certain  night,  and  from  them  600  or  700  arti- 
sans, labourers,  or  poor  tenant  ftrmers,  were  picked  out  for  simitnary 
ezeontion.  They  were  hanged  in  the  different  towns  through  which 
the  insurgents  had  passed.  Those  who  had  property  were  idterwards 
tried  at  York.  Eleven  were  found  guilty,  4  of  wnom  were  at  once  put 
to  death.    The  lands  of  the  others  were  escheated. 

The  ballad  of  the  *  Bising  of  the  North'  will  be  found  in  Percy's 
^  Belica '  and  in  Ligledew's  '  Yorkshire  Ballads.* 

§  XXiy. — ^The  events  before  and  immediately  following  the  outbreak 
of  the  dvil  war  are  closely  connected  with  York.  The  details  will  be 
found  in  every  History  of  the  period.    In  1640  Charles  L  was  at  York 
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ttth  Iiis  anny  preparing  to  invade  Sootland,  whiok  oonntry  had  broken 
rsoi  onoL  war  after  Land's  appointment  of  bishops  and  the  imposition 
rftbe  Knglish  litnigy.  Thc>  Scottish  army  crossed  the  Tweed  Aug.  20^ 
tad  soon  made  themselves  masters  of  Northumberland  and  Durham. 
Os  the  24th  of  September  the  king  summoned  a  great  council  of  peers 
to  assemble  at  York.  By  their  advice  a  Parliament  (the  famous  Ix)ng 
Parliament)  was  proclaimed  to  meet  on  the  Srd  of  November.  Sixteen 
peers  then  went  to  Ripon  to  negotiate  with  the  Scots,  but  the  commis- 
iioaen  sooq  witiidrew  thenoe  to  London. 

Toward  the  latter  end  of  -Manh,  1642  (the  attempt  to  arrest  the  6 
OKmbers  had  been  made  iti  January,  and  Charles  left  Whitehall  on  the 
10th  of  that  month),  the  king  was  again  in  York.  The  civil  war  was 
GQ  the  point  of  breaking  out.  Many  of  the  peers  and  some  of  the  com- 
mons withdrew  from  London  to  York ;  and  during  his  stay  here  Charles, 
who  was  lo^ed  in  the  nalaoe  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  St.  Mary's  (it 
ii  now  known  as  the  MAUor-house,  see  Rte.  1),  issued  numerous  im- 
portant state  papers  and  proclamations  in  answer  to  the  demands  and 
asMTtioDs  of  the  Parliaments  From  York  he  rode  to  Hull  (April  23, 
1642)  to  demand  the  submission  of  Sir  John  Hotham  (Kte.  3),  and 
afterwards  to  besiege  the  town ;  and  from  York  he  set  out  to  raise  his 
standard  at  Nottingham  (August  22).  Yorkshire  was  for  the  most  part 
royalist;  and  at  the  end  of  1643  ''a  line  drawn  from  Hull  to  South- 
ampton would  suggest  no  very  incorrect  idea  of  the  two  parties,  con- 
sidled  as  to  their  military  occupation  of  the  kingdom.** — HaUam.  The 
Fair&zefl^  however,  wero  active  and  powerful  on  the  side  of  the  Parlia- 
ment^ and  inflicted  some  serious  losses  on  the  king's  troops  under  New- 
castle before  they  retreated  into  Hull  in  July  1643.  Newcastle  then 
bended  Hull,  but  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  position.  The  siege 
of  Ym  by  the  Fairfaxes,  Manchester,  and  Leven  followed  (June,  1644) ; 
and  in  July  was  fought  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor  Qlte.  20).  York  after- 
virds  surrendered  on  honourable  conditions  to  the  Parliamentarians;  but 
Yorkshire  daims  the  honour  of  possessing  the  2  strongholds  which  held 
out  last  for  the  king — Scarborough  (surrendered  July,  1645,  and  again 
heid  for  Clnrks  from  August  to  December,  1648,  see  Hte.  12),  and 
P<Mirfract  (Rte.  28),  which  did  not  surrender  until  after  the  death  of 
(dalles,  and  was  the  fint  place  in  England  in  which  his  successor 
vas  prodaimed. 

S  XXV. — But  little  public  history  has  since  been  connected  with 
Yorkshire*  The  county  was  vigorously  Hanoverian  in  1745,  when 
laiige  sums  were  subscribed  throughout  it  for  its  due  protection  against 
the  Jacobite  invaders.  A  curious  list  of  the  subscribers  was  pnuted, 
showing,  from  sudi  insertions  as  '^the  young  gentlemen  of  Beverley 
sdiool,"  **  the  young  ladies  of  Pontefract,'*  and  many  similar,  how  warm 
and  genial  was  the  feding  for  the  Government.  Arohbishop  Herring 
«is  most  active  on  tiiis  occasion ;  and  it  was  no  doubt  owing  to  his 
ezertkms  that  Yorkshire  made  so  decided  a  display  of  opinion,  mamly 
influencing  the  struggle. 

i  XXVI.— Throughout  the  last  century  York  was  the  centre  of  society 
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iti  the  N.  of  England ;  and  many  of  the  ooimty  gentty  had  faooKS  here 
in  which  they  passed  the  winter.  The  city  had  been  noted  for  its  lite 
and  hospitality  from  the  days  of  Elizabeth : — 

"  Torke,  Yorke  for  my  mooie, 
Of  all  the  dtties  that  ever  I  see. 
For  many  jMBtime  and  compame. 
Except  the  cittie  of  London*'* 

With  the  present  century  the  importance  of  York  in  this  respect  began 
slowly  to  decline,  partly  owing  to  better  roads  and  to  greater  security 
of  travelling,  which  rendered  the  journey  to  London  less  formidablei 
If  York  declined,  however,  the  great  manufacturing  towns  of  Yorkshire 
were  rising  to  an  importance  such  as  the  chief  city  of  the  oounty  had 
scarcely  ever  possessed.  During  the  half-century  between  1800  and 
1850,  Leeds,  Bradford,  Hali&x,  Huddensfield,  and  Sheffield,  with  tiieir 
numerous  dependencies,  have  become  great  centres  of  English  wealth 
and  enterprise.  They  had  before  heea  places  of  much  consequence; 
but  it  is  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  oentury  that  their  manu* 
factures  have  so  largely  increased,  and  that  that  vast  population  has 
grown  up  in  and  around  them  which  has  made  the  W.  Riding  so  great 
a  power  in  political  questions,  and  has  caused  its  representation  in  Pai^ 
liament  to  be  so  ei^erly  sought. 

Antiquitibs. 

§  XXVIL  Frimceval  and  British, — Yorkshire  is  in  reality  richer  than 
most  English  counties  in  memorials  of  the  ancient  races  by  whom  her  soil 
has  been  occupied  at  different  times.  But  these  are  for  the  most  part 
below  the  sur&oe,  and  are  contained  in  the  innumerable  ''houes"  (the 
word  is  connected  with  the  Icelandic  '*  hoie'*=a  grave-mound,  and  with 
the  S.  Saxon  AeoA^high)  and  tumuli  which  dot  the  surfkce  of  the 
wolds,  and  of  the  moors  of  Cleveland  and  the  N.E.  district.  Many  of 
these  graves  have  been  systexmatically  explored  under  the  direction  of  the 
Rev.  J.  C.  Atkinson  (on  the  moors)  and  of  the  Rev.  William  Green  well  of 
Durham.  The  contents  of  the  houes  on  thei  northern  moors  seems  to 
indicate  that  they  are  of  greater  antiquity  than  those  on  the  wolds. 
(See  them  figured  and  described  in  Atkinson* a  '  Hist,  of  Cleveland '). 
On  the  wolds,  two  distinct  types  of  skull  have  been  found ;  and  proofs  of 
interment  both  after  cremation  and  by  simple  inhumation.  In  both  cases, 
however  (as  is  proved  by  cases  in  which  the  body  was  burnt  on  the  spot, 
and  the  bones  have  been  found  only  partially  calcined),  the  body  ^"as 
contracted,  with  the  knees  drawn  up  on  the  breast,  and  the  hands  placed 
over  the  face.  Numbers  of  urns,  some  of  very  good  workmanship,  aod 
flint  weapons,  occasionally  very  fine  and  perfect,  are  found  in  these 
houes.  Metal  is  very  rare,  and  has  only  been  discovered  in  such  graves 
as  are  evidently  of  later  date.  In  some  of  the  moxmds  remains  of  bodies 
which  had  been  broken  and  divided  were  found,  generally  on  the 
side  of  the  houe,  and  at  some  little  distance  from  the  principal  inter> 
ment.    It  is  uncertain  whether  these  are  relics  of  the  funoal  feai^  in- 
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4iatiDg  HuitBome  of  theiknoient  tribes  were  canni'balB»  or  whether  they- 
««re  bodies  of  slaves  sacrifioed  and  mtttilated  on  their  master's  death.  It 
a  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  these  graves  are  Of  &r  earlier  date 
than  the  Boman  occupation ;  bnt  farther  examination  and  comparison 
are  necessary  before  their  age,  or  the  ethnological  character  of  the  races 
wfaoae  remaiiiB  are  found  in  them,  can  be  ^termined  with  certainty. 
Utub,  iint  implementB,  and  yarious  antiquities  from  these  and  other 
primilKre  graves  in  Yorkshire,  may  be  seen  in  the  museums  at  York, 
Leeds,  Whitby,  and  Scarborough.  (The  results  of  Mr.  Greenwell's 
reMsidMS  will  be  pabliriied  in  his  *  Decade  of  Northumbrian  Skulls.* 
Brief  aoconots  have  appeared  in  the  ^Times'  and  elsewhere.  For 
some  iateieatiiig  notices  of  Yorkshire  graves,  see  Phillips's  '  Rivers,  &c., 
of  Yorkshire,' and  Journal  of  the  Archieol.  Institute,  York  vol.) 

Numerous  foundations  of  primitive  houses  and  villages  exist  on  the 

X.E.  moon,  probably  in  far  greater  numbers  than  have  been  hitherto 

examined  or  described.    These  foimdations  are  circular  pits,  8  or  4  ft. 

deep,  paved  in  many  instances  with  small  stones,  and  sometimes 

with  a  raised  border  of  earth.    They  are   sometimes  (as  at  Danby) 

in   parallel    lines ;    sometimes   (as   at    Egton    Grange)   irregularly 

scattered  over  the  ground,  with  each  pit  separated  by  a  ridge  sufiB- 

denUy  wide  for  a  man  to  pass.    The  most  remarkable  of  these  villages 

lie  on  Danby  Moor  (Rte.  15),  at  Egton  Grange  (Rte.  14),  the  "  Killing 

Pits*  near  Goathland  (Rte.  14),  in  Harwood  Dale,  near  the  Falcon 

hm,  between  Scarborough  and  Whitby  (Rte.  12),  and  below  Roseberry 

Toppii^  (Rte.  16).    A  conical  or  beehive-shaped  hut,  such  as  might 

be  seen  but  a  short  time  since  in  some  of  the  Hebrides,  and  may  per- 

btps  itill  exist  there,  was  constructed  of  turfs,  or  of  branches  of  trees,  on 

these  fiTondations,  which,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  were  those  of  Bri- 

poitian  villages  existing  before  and  during  the  Roman  occupation. 

**  This  must  have  been  a  scattered  population  of  shepherds,  who  have 

left  tiaoes  of  long,  but  not  altogether  peaceful  occumtion." — Phillips, 

The  R(xnan  camp  at  Gawthome  (Rte.  14)  probably  held  them  in  some 

Buljection.    There  was  no  large  Roman  town  in  the  district. 

Some  hut  foandatioos  of  different  character — ^being  excavated  pits 
with  the  earth  thrown  inward  so  as  slightly  to  raise  the  centre — are 
aid  to  exist  on  Skipwith  Common  in  the  W.  Riding;  (see  Rte.  1,  Bxc. 
from  Yoik) ;  but  these  are  doubtful  and  but  slightly  marked.  On  the 
mmniit  of  Jngfdxfrough  (Rte.  32)  are  stone  foundations  of  circular  huts, 
tomewhat  resembling  those  at  (ireavesash  in  Northumberland,  and  on 
Dsrtmoor  Sn  Devonshire.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  neither 
in  the  dales  of  western  Yorkshire,  nor  on  the  moors  of  its  southern 
border,  have  any  similar  remains  been  noticed,  although  from  other 
indications  it  is  clear  that  these  portions  of  the  county  were  far  from 
uopeopled. 

In  stone  mcnuments — such  as  the  circles,  cromlechs,  and  tolmens  of 
Wales  and  Cornwall — ^Yorkshire  is  not  rich.  Many  single  stones,  or 
stones  placed  in  groups  of  3  or  4  together  (and  called  on  the  N.E.  moors 
hride$toneSy  a  name  which  has  not  been  explained),  are  found  here  and 
there  in  diiferent  parts  o(  the  county ;  but  the  absence  of  larger  menu- 
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ments  is  noticeable,  and  is  certainly  not  owing  to  want  of  durable  and 
easily-worked  stone.  A  few  stone  circles  (of  small  axe  and  of  little 
importance)  also  occur  (especially  on  the  hills  abont  Settle).  Many 
isolated  blocks  have  received  the  name  of  "  rocking-stones,  for  the 
most  part  without  reason,  and  have  been  assigned,  as  usual,  to  the 
Druids.  They  are  in  almost  all  cases  ice-drifts,  and  their  original  beda^ 
as  well  as  the  line  of  their  **  migration,**  can  often  be  traced.  (See 
Hte.  32.)  The  rocks  at  Brimham  (Rte.  21),  with  which  the  name  <^ 
the  Druids  has  also  been  connected,  are  equally  natural. 

The  most  striking  stone  monuments  in  Yorkshire  are,  however,  the 
"Menhir,**  or  single  shaft,  called  the  JRudUone  (Rte.  13^  and  the 
DeviTs  ArrawSf  near  Boroughbrid^e  (Rte.  19).  The  latter  may  possibly 
be  Roman. 

Large  earthen  mounds,  generally  circular,  are  found  in  different  parts 
of  Yorkshire  (for  the  most  part  on  the  wolds,  on  the  Cleveland  Moors, 
and  in  the  old  district  of  Elmete),  and  generally  in  connection  with 
British  villages.  There  is  one  near  the  huts  on  Zkunby  Moor  (Rte.  15X 
others  at  Lofthouse  (Rte.  14),  at  CmpUm  near  Pickering  (Rte.  14),  at 
Kippaao  (Rte.  42),  and  elsewhere.  The  finest  and  most  remarkable 
examples  are  at  Barwick  in  Elmete  TRte.  42)  and  at  Laughton-en-le 
Mortben  fRte.  47).  These  mounds  have  been  called  "raths"  by 
Professor  Phillii«  0  Rivers,  &C.,  of  Ycnrkshire '),  a  name  which  is  not 
local;  and  although  similar  groen  mounds  are  known  as  '^raths"  in 
Ireland,  it  seems  undesirable  to  transfer  it  elsewhere.  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark 
regards  them  as  of  Saxon  or  English  construction,  and  considers  that 
they  always  mark  the  site  of  an  English  "  strength"  or  defended  man* 
Hion.  lliey  were  palisaded,  and  the  structure  raised  on  them  was 
never  of  stone  in  the  first  instance.  But  when  Norman  lords  suc- 
ceeded to  these  English  strongholds,  they  often  built  a  shell  keep  on 
tho  mound,  and  converted  the  ancient  earthworks  into  a  portion  of  the 
defences  of  a  Norman  castle.  The  best  examples  of  this  treatment  are 
at  PonU^ract  (Rte.  28)  and  at  TickhUl  (Rte.  47).  dmingshorough 
(lUe.  40)  has  a  keep  of  a  different  character,  but  the  earthworks  are  of 
the  same  early  date.  Yorkshire  is  especially  rich  in  such  mounds  and 
earthworks. 

Some  very  remarkable  circtdar  earthworks  exist  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ripon,  at  Blois  Hall,  and  at  Thomborough  (see  Rte.  22). 
There  are  others  of  similar  character  near  Penistone  (Rte.  44),  and  from 
their  peculiar  character  it  has  been  suggested  that  they  are  rather 
temples  than  places  for  defence.  They  are  surrounded  by  a  mound  and 
on  inner  trench.  The  arrangement  in  the  great  circle  at  Abury  is  tbo 
same ;  and  many  stone  circles  in  Scotland  (especially  in  Aberdeenshire — 
see  Col.  Forbes  Leslie's  '  Early  Races  of  Scotland*)  are  placed  within 
similar  mounds.  In  most  of  these  cases  the  trench  is  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  mound.  There  are  no  upright  stones  and  no  traces  of  their  former 
existence  within  the  Yorkshire  circles. 

Of  British  camps  the  most  remarkable  is  perhaps  Almondburtfy  near 
Huddersfield  (Rte.  37),  which,  however,  shows  evident  marks  of  Roman 
occupation.    It  is  perhaps  noticeable  that  very  few  traces  of  strong 
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fidtHh  camps  exist  in  Torkshire,  except  on  the  sonth-eastem  border, 
— «B  at  Winoobank,  Rte.  46 ;  Mexborough,  Rte.  40 ;  and  perhaps  Con- 
bgaborovgh,  Rte.  40.  Ht  mnst  be  remembered  that  many  a  British 
cunp  Biay  have  been  adopted  as  an  English  stronghold,  just  as  these 
kttar  were  adopted  by  the  Normans.)  On  the  other  hand,  few  parts  of 
feigland  oontaiii  such  numerous  and  extensive  dykes  and  earthworks. 
The  wolds  and  the  skirts  of  the  hills  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Yale  of  Picker- 
ing are  covered  with  these  entrenchments.  {See  Rte.  11.)  The  most 
extensiFe  works  of  this  class  are  between  Sheffield  and  Mexborough, 
on  tbe  ridge  of  hills  1.  of  the  Don  (Rte.  45),  and  between  Catterick 
on  the  Swale  and  Gainford  on  the  Tees.  (Rte.  26.  These  latter  have 
been  most  carefully  examined  and  planned  by  Mr.  Maclachlan,  at  the 
cost  of  the  late  Dake  of  Northumberumd.  See  his  paper  in  the  Journal 
of  the  ArcbsoL  Institute,  vol  vi.)  The  Wold  Dykes  are  hardly  less 
impertanL  The  Dane^  J>yke^  at  Flamborough  (Rte.  13),  cuts  off  the 
ealHe  promontory.  It  is  evident  that  all  tiiese  entrenchments  were 
ooDStracted  for  defence,  and  that  they  formed  at  different  times  the 
boaadary-lineB  of  the  races  who  raised  them.  *  But  their  date  is  by  no 
Bieans  so  clear ;  and  perhaps  all  that  can  be  said  with  certainty  is  that 
they  an  {ffe-Roman* 

f  XXVIII. — Bcman  and  Anglian.  The  most  important  Roman  ve- 
iBains  in  Yorkshire  are  the  Multangular  Tower  at  lork  (Rte.  \\  and 
the  numerous  relics  at  Aldborough,  the  ancient  Isurium  (Rte.  19).  At 
CMerick  Bridge  (Rte.  25)  are  traces  of  the  station  of  Cataractoninm ; 
and  some  remains,  found  on  the  site,  are  preserved  in  the  neighbouring 
BroQgh  Hall.  The  outline  of  the  Roman  station  is  traceable  at  Old 
MaUin  (Rte.  12),  and  a  (probably)  Roman  bridge  exists  near  Tadcaster 
(Oalcaria,  Rte.  43).  Yorkshire  was  covered  with  Homan  roads.  Many 
Roman  relics — altars,  inscribed  stones,  sepulchral  urns,  personal  omao 
meats,  and  weapons — ^will  be  found  in  the  museums  at  York,  Leeds, 
Seariwroogh,  and  Whitby.  (A  map  of  British  and  Roman  Yorkshire,  in 
which  the  sites  of  British  villages,  earthworks  and  stone  monuments, 
Koman  stations,  and  the  lines  of  Roman  road  are  carefully  marked,  was 
prmred  by  Mr.  Newton  for  the  meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute 
At  Yoric  in  1846.    It  is  to  be  had  at  the  office  of  the  Institute.) 

Of  the  Anglian  and  Danish  period  the  most  evident  relics  are  the 
names  of  places  and  the  local  dialects.  Fine  and  interesting  remains 
have  been  found  in  tombs  of  this  period,  as  well  heathen  as  Cliristian. 
Seme  of  these  are  preserved  in  the  public  museums,  and  need  not  be 
pBiticnlariy  described  here.  Parts  of  churches,  apparently  of  earlier 
date  than  the  Conquest,  are  noticed  in  the  following  section. 

f  XXIX. — Jiedioeval,  Yorkshire  is  especially  rich  in  both  ecclesias- 
tical and  military  architecture.  Other  counties  can  perhaps  show  more 
important  domestic  buildings,  but  some  of  the  Yorkshire  castles  are  of 
high  interest,  and  no  part  of  England  contains  more  important  monastic 
remains^  Those  of  the  great  Cistercian  abbeys  are  ind^  unequalled  in 
Europe. 

^  {  XXX.— Of  the  ckurchss  the  following  deserve  notice.    The  most 
important  are  marked  by  an  asterisk. 
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Saxcn, — ^Kirkdale,  portal  with  inscription,  Bte.  18^  *Eirk  Hamer* 
ton,  tower,  S.  side  and  E.  end,  Ete.  20 ;  Skipwith,  lower  part  of  tower, 
Rte.  1 ;  *Aldborougb,  inscription  and  fragments  from  earlier  chorchy 
Bte.  6.  There  are  also  fragments  and  sculptured  crosses,  all  of  which 
are  probably  more  ancient  than  the  Conquest  and  all  of  great  interest^ 
in  the  crypt  at  Lastingham,  Rte.  14 ;  at  Hauxwell,  Ete.  23 ;  at  Wensley* 
Bte.  24 ;  at  Hackness,  Bte.  12 ;  at  Ilkley,  Bte.  30 ;  at  Bedale»  Bte.  23 ; 
and  at  Dewsbury,  Bte.  37. 

Norman, — Gampsall,  portions,  Bte.  2;  *Birkin,  Bte.  2;  St.  Denis, 
"V^Talmgatey  York,  rich  portal,  Bte.  1 ;  St.  Margaret's,  Walxngate,  York, 

g)rtal,  Bte.  1 ;  Fish  lake,  portal,  Bte.  3 ;  *Selby,  parts  of  nave,  Bte.  1 ; 
ray  ton,  Bte.  1;  Goodmanham,*  portions,  Bte.  8;  Bubwith,  chancel 
arch,  Bte.  8 ;  Hackness,  portions,  Bte.  12 ;  Budstoi^e,  tower,  Bte.  13 ; 
Pickering,  portions,  Bte.  14 ;  *Lastingham,  crypt^  Bte.  14 ;  Whorlton, 
portions,  Bte.  15 ;  Alne,  portid,  Bte.  16 ;  Feliskirk  (rebuilt),  Bte.  16 ; 
j^orthallerton,  parts,  Bte.  16 ;  Hornby,  Bte.  23 ;  Spennithoroe^  PftrtB* 
Bte..  23;  *Adel,  Bte.  28;  Leathley,  £.  Norm,  tower,  Bte.' 30;  Gonisr 
ton,  Bte.  31;  ConingsbDrough,  Bte»  40;  ^Bardsey,  Bte.  43;  Thorpe 
Salvin,  late  Korm.  portal,  Bte.  47. 

Transition. — Arksey,  portions,  Bte.  1 ;  *Kirkburn,  Bte.  8 ;  St  Mary^ 
Scarborough,  parts,  Bte.  12 ;  *Filey,  portions,  Bte.  13 ;  Baskelf,  parts, 
Bte.  16 ;  ^'Bipon  Minster,  transepts  and  part  of  choir,  Bte.  22 ;  Wragby, 
Bte.  38. 

It  is  evident  that  church-building  must  have  been  very  general  in 
Yorkshire  throughout  the  century  that  followed  the  devastation  of  the 
country  by  the  Conqueror.  The  character  of  the  Yorkshire-Normao 
agrees  rather  with  that  found  in  the  great  churches  of  eastern  England, — 
Ely,  Peterborough,  and  Norwich, — than  with  that  in  the  W.,  as  seen 
either  at  Gloucester  or  at  Hereford.  It  is  plain  and  massive ;  sometimes 
with  enriched  portals,  but  generally  with  little  elaborate  ornament.  The 
small  churches  which  retain  their  original  ground-plan  deserve  especial 
notice.  Such  are  Adel  and  Kirkbum,  ooth  more  ornamented  than 
usual.  Birkin  is  hardly  less  interesting,  though  it  has  had  some 
additions  of  later  date. 

Early  English. — ^*York  Minster,  transepts,  Bte.  1 ;  *Skelton,  Bte.  1 ; 
*Nun  MonktOD,  Bte.  1 ;  *Snaith,  W.  front,  Bte.  4 ;  Hemingborough,  por- 
tions, Bte.  5 ;  *Hedon,  choir  and  transepts,  Bte.  6 ;  *Beverley  Minster, 
eastern  portions,  Bte.  8 ;  Bubwith,  nave  arcade,  Bte.  8 ;  *Old  Malton, 
Priory  church,  Bte,  12 ;  Hackness,  parts,  Bte.  12 ;  Scalby,  Bte.  12 ; 
Filey,  parts,  Bte.  13 ;  Hunmanby,  nave  arcade,  Bte.  13  ;  *  Bridlington, 
parts,  Bte.  13 ;  Lastingham,  Bte.  14 ;  Northallerton,  parts,  Bte.  16 ; 
Ampleforth,  parta,  Bte.  18 ;  Helmsley,  parts,  Bte.  18 ;  Kirkdale,  parts, 
Bte.  18 ;  Slingsby,  Bte.  18 ;  Goldsborough,  Bte.  20 ;  Knaresborough, 
parts,  Bte,  20 ;  ♦Bipon  Minster,  W.  front,  Bte.  22 ;  Wath,  Ete,  22 ; 
Hauxwell,  prtions,  Bte.  23 ;  Wensley,  choir,  Bte.  24 ;  Askrigg,  parts, 
Bte.  24 ;  Almondbury,  chancel,  Bte.  37 ;  Towton,  parts,  Bte.  43. 

The  E.  B.  of  York,  Bipon,  and  Beverley  ranks  with  the  finest  in  the 
kingdom.  The  churches  of  Skelton  and  Nun  Monk  ton  are  especially 
interesting,  and  the  latter  has  some  unusual  design.  As  a  rule,  tho 
£.  £.  of  Yorkshire  is  distinguished  by  no  marked  peouliaritiea. 
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IheonUetL — ^Toik  Minster,  nave  and  cbapter-luHise,  lUe.  1 ;  Fish- 
tike,  puts,  Bte.  3  ;  ^Belby,  choir,  Early,  Bte.  5;  ^'Bowden  (all  hut 
tovcr  and  lahapter-bouse),  Bte.  5.;  *Holy  Trinity,  Hull,  trapsepts  and 
choir,  Rte,  5;  •Hcdon,  nave.  Early,  Rte.  6 ;  *Patrington,  Rte.  6;  *Be- 
Tcrley  Minster,  nave,  Rte.  8 ;  'St.  Mary's,  Beverley,  chancel,  Rte.  8 ; 
^Sheriff  Hntton,  Rt&  12 ;  flamhorough,  Rte.  13 ;  ^Bridlington,  parts, 
Rte.  13 ;  HodAtone,  Rte.  13 ;  Pickering,  parts,  Rte.  14 ;  Whorlton,  parts, 
Rte.  15 ;  Aldboroogh,  Bte.  19 ;  Whitley,  tower  and  nave,  Rte.  20 ;  Rip- 
ley, Bte,  21 ;  ♦Bipon  Minster,  E.  front,  Bte.  22 ;  Well,  Bte.  22 ;  ♦Bedale. 
J&.  23;  dpemiithorme^portions,  Bte.  23;  Middleham,  Bte.  23;  Bich- 
mond,  parts,  Bt&  25 ; . Wycliffe,  Bte.  26 ;  Methley  (of  no  great  interest 
hat  for  the  Waterton  chantry,  which  is  Perp.),  Bte.  28 ;  Otley,  Bte. 
30 ;  Ilkky,  Bte.  30 ;  Wakefield^  tower  and  spire,  Bte.  38 ;  *Thomhill, 
ehancd  and  aisles,  Bte.  39 ;  *Darton  (late),  Bte.  40 ;  *Darfield  (very 
hte),Rte.  41;  'Boyston  (late),  Bte.  41;  Penistone  (late),  Bte.  44; 
^Siikstone  (late),  Bte.  44. 

Of  Decorated  work,  Howden,  Hedon,  Patrington,  the  choir  of  Selhy, 
psrts  of  Beverley  Minster,  and  of  St.  Mary's,  Beverley,  are  very  fine  ex- 
imples.  The  nse  of  a  pecoliar  pointed  ornament  (a  form  of  hcdl-flower) 
may  be  noted  as  nnusual  in  the  B.  of  England ;  and  there  is  a  tendency 
in  the  smaller  chnrches  to  use  the  discontinuous  impost,  in  which  the 
arch-mouldings  die  into  the  pier.  The  group  of  Late  Dec.  churches  in 
S.  Torkshiie — ^Darton,  Darfield,  Boystpn,  Penistone,  and  Silkstone — 
deserves  special  notice. 

Perpandicuiar, — Gampeall  (with  Perp.  roodloft  and  inscription),  Bte. 
2 ;  *Bolton  Pen^,  Rte.  2 ;  •York  Minster,  choir  and  preshytery,  Bte.  1 ; 
St  Michael  le  Belfify,  York,  Bte.  1 ;  St.  Martin's,  Coney  Street,  York, 
Rte.  1 ;  Hemingboiough,  portions,  Bte.  5 ;  •Howden,  tower  and  chapter- 
house, Bte.  5 ;  •Holy  Trinity,  Hull,  nave,  Bte.  5 ;  Winestead,  Bte.  6 ; 
Aldbonra^,  Bte.  6 ;  •Beverley  Minster,  N.  porch  and  W.  front,  Bte.  8 ; 
St  Mtty's,  Beverley,  cave,  Bte.  8 ;  'South  Skirlaugh  chapel,  Bte.  10;  Brid- 
lington, W.  front,  Bte.  13;  •Thirsk,  Bte.  16;  ♦Coxwold,  Bte.  18; 
mSecUm.,,  Bte.  19 ;  Bipon  Minster,  nave,  Bte.  22 ;  Tanfield  (portions), 
Rte.  22  ;  WflDsley,  nave,  Bte.  24 ;  •Oitteriok,  Bte.  25 ;  BichmoDd,  Bte. 
25;  •Mediley,  Waterton  chantry,  Bte.  28;  Whitkirk,  Bte.  28;  •Hare- 
wood,  Bte.  29 ;  Skiptoo,  Bte.  30 ;  Kirkhy  Malham,  Bte.  32 ;  Giggles- 
wick,  Rte.  ^ ;  •fioItoQ-hv-Bolland,  Bte.  33 ;  Eildwick,  Bte.  34;  Brad- 
ford, Bte.  35;  •Halifax  (parish  cL),  Bte.  36 ;  Almondhury,  nave  with 
inseripdon,  Bte.  37 ;  Wakefield,  Bte.  38 ;  Tadcaster,  Bte.  43 :  Spofforth, 
Bte.  43 ;  •Sheffield,  St  Peter's,  Bte.  44 ;  •Botherham,  Bte.  45 ;  •Eccles- 
Mi,Ble.46;  •TickhUl,  Bta 47. 

The  choir  and  presbytery  of  York  Minster  were  probably  among  the 
eariiest  Perpendicular  works  of  importance  completed  in  England.  They 
i;reatly  rn^nant^tA  subsequent  building  and  design  in  Yorkshire.  The 
glpoat  breadth  of  the  chaiMwl  and  the  squared  eastern  end,  with  aisles 
terminatbig  parallel  with  the  retrochoir,  are  marked  features  of  York, 
sad  recur  on  a  smaller  scale  hi  many  parish  churches. 

Of  Jtfbderfichurahei  it  will  be  proper  to  mention  St.  Peter's,  at  Leeds 
(Rte.  28) ;  St  George's,  Don^saster  (Bte.  1),  and  All  jSoula,  Haley  Hill, 
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Halifax  (Rte.  36),  both  ranking  among  the  finest  works  of  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott ;  Baldersby,  a  very  striking  church  by  Mr.  Batterfield  (Rte.  22), 
Escrick,  F.  G.  Penrose,  architect  (Rte.  1),  and  Dalton  Holme  (Rte.  8.> 

§  XXXI. — ^The  Monastic  Remains  of  Yorkshire  must  of  course  be 
studied  in  connection  with  the  churches,  the  architecture  of  which  they 
in  many  cases  influenced.  Those  here  mentioned  are  in  ruins.  The 
churches  of  such  monasteries  as  were  retained  are  included  in  the  former 
section 

Benedietim.—^L  Mary's,  York  (Rte.  1),  E.  E. ;  Whitby  (Rte.  14), 
E.  E.  and  Dec. 

Cistercian, — ^Kirkham  (Rte.  12),  E.  E.  and  Dec.  (fragments) ;  By- 
land  (Rte.  18),  Tr.-Norm.  and  E.  E. ;  Rievaulx  (Rte.  18),;;Norm.  and 
E.  E. ;  Fountains  (Rte.  22),  Tr.-Norm.  and  E.  E.  (the  most  perfect  in 
ground-plan  and  in  actual  remains) ;  Jervaulx  (Rte.  2Z\  Tr.-Norm. 
and  E.  E. ;  Kirkstall  (Rte.  29),  Tr.-Norm. ;  Sawley  (Rte.  33),  little  but 
groimd-plan  and  foundationsy  12th  cent ;  Roche  (Rte.  47),  Tr.-Norm. 
and  Dec. 

Atigustinian  Canons, — Guisborough  (Rte.  15),  E.  Dec.,  little  except 
E.  window  of  church  remaining ;  Bolton  (Rte.  30),  Dec  and  E.  E. 

PremonstraUnsiaoi  Canons, — Coverham  (Rte.  23),  Dec.  and  Perp. ; 
Easby  (Ete.  26),  Tr.-Norm.  and  E.  E, ;  Eggleston  (Rte.  26),  E.  E.  and  Dec. 

Carthusian, — Mount  Grace  (Rte.  16),  Perp. 

Cluniac, — Monk  Bretton  (Rte.  40),  E.  E.  and  Dec. 

The  retrains  of  St.  Leonara's  Hospital,  York  (Norm,  and  E.  E.),  and 
St.  Anthony's  Hospital,  York  (Perp.),  should  also  be  mentioned.  The 
various  monastic  remains  have  been  described  so  fully  in  their  different 
routes,  that  nothing  need  be  added  here.  The  ground-plans  of  Fountains^ 
of  Jervaulx,  and  of  Sawley,  have  at  different  times  been  carefully  ex- 
amined. The  original  design  for  Fountains,  and  perhaps  for  Kirkstall, 
was  no  doubt  brought  from  Clairvaux ;  and  some  foreign  peculiarities 
are  traceable,  especially  in  the  W.  porch  and  front  of  the  church  at 
Fountains. 

§  XXXn. — ^The  Castles  of  Yorkshire  deserve  more  complete  study 
and  examination  than  they  have  hitherto  received.    They  are — 

Clifford's  Tower,  York  (Rte.  1),  Edwardian,  with  earlier  portions ; 
Wressel  fRte.  6),  Perp. ;  Sheriff  Hutton  (Rte.  12),  Perp. ;  Keep  of  Scar- 
borough (Rte.  12),  late  Norm. ;  Pickering  (Rte.  14),  Edwardian ;  Danby 
(Rte.  15),  Perp. ;  Gatehouse  of  Whoriton  (Rte.  15),  Perp. ;  QiJling  (Rte. 
18),  now  chiefly  domestic,  but  with  Edwardian  portions ;  Helmsley  (Rt& 
IB),  E.  E.  and  Edw.  H.;  Enaresborough  (Rte.  20),  Edw.  IH.;  Snape 
(Rte.  22),— now  domestic,— late  Perp.  and  Eliz. ;  Tanfield  (Rte.  22),  Perp, 
fragment ;  Middleham  (Rte.  23),  Norm,  with  Perp.  outer  walls ;  Bolton 
(Rte.  23),  Rich.  II. ;  Richmond  (Rte.  25),  Norm. ;  Barnard  Castle  (Rte. 
26),  Edwardian ;  Bowes  (Rte.  26),  late  Norm. ;  Pontefract  (Rte.  28), 
Norm,  and  Edwardian ;  Harewood  (Rte.  29),  Edwardian ;  Barden  Tower 
(Rte.  30),  late  Ppro. ;  Skinton  (Rte.  30),  Edwardian  and  Hen.  YIII. ; 
Coningsborough  (Rte.  40),  Norm.;  Spofforth  (Rte.  43),  Tr.-Norm. 
ranging  to  15di  cent ;  Tickhill  (Rte.  47),  Perp. 
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Of  theae  the  Nonnan  keeps  of  Scarborough,  Richmond,  and  Conings- 
hnm^  are  of  great  interest;  and  nearly  all  retain  portions  which  deserve 
attention.  The  Gatehouse  of  Whorlton  is  an  excellent  and  most  perfect 
eample»  temp.  Rich.  II.  Some  of  the  Yorkshire  castles  have  been  de- 
aehbed  bj  Mr.  6.  T.  Clark  in  the  *  Builder.' 

{  XXXTTL — ^Yorkshire  is  not  so  rich  in  Domestic  Architecture  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  great  size  of  the  county,  though  it  contains 
some  important  examples.    The  best  are — 

Borton  Agnes  (Rte.  9),  Jas.  I. ;  Burton  Constable  (Hte.  7),  various 
dates,  chiefly  Jas.  L  and  Chas.  I. ;  Howsham  Hall  (Rte.  12),  Eliza- 
bethan ;  GampsaU  Vicarage  (Rte.  2),  late  £.  £.  or  E.  Dec. ;  Slingsby  (Rte. 
IdX  Chaa.  I.  (in  ruins) ;  Ripley  Castle  (Rte.  21),  Philip  and  Mary ; 
Tempfe  Newsam  (Rte.  28),  Chas.  I. ;  Markenfield  Olte.  22),  Dec,  with 
15th  and  16th  cent,  additions ;  Bolton-by-Bolland  (Rte.  33),  Edwardian 
in  parU ;  Browsholme  (Rte.  34),  Hen.  VlJ. ;  Bowling  Hail  (Rte.  35), 
Eliz.  with  earlier  towera ;  Woodsome  Hall  (Rte.  37),  Hen.  YIIL,  re- 
fronted  17th  cent. ;  Ledstone  Hall  (Rte.  42),  Jas.  I. 

Castle  Howani  (Rte.  12),  by  Vanbmgh ;  Duncorobe  Park  (Rte.  18), 
boilt  from  Yanbrugh^s  designs ;  and  Harewood  (Rte.  29),  by  Carr  of 
York,  mtut  also  be  mentioned  here. 

Resoubcbs  asd  Makufactubes. 

{  XXXIV. — Of  the  na/tund  productions  of  Yorkshire,  the  extent  and 
importanoe  of  which  have  assisted  so  largely  in  raising  tiie  county  to  its 
jaesent  position,  the  chief  are  iron  and  coal.  These  require  a  longer 
notice.  Others  which  may  here  be  briefly  mentioned  ai-e  Uad^  worked 
^ry  extensively  in  Swaledale  (Rte.  25)  and  in  Nidderdale  (Rte.  21) ; 
where  it  was  certunly  worked  by  the  Romans,  and  where  the  lead-mines 
bive  probably  never  since  been  entirdy  neglected ;  jet^  procured  in  con- 
aderabie  quantities  from  the  cUfifs  near  Whitby  (Rte.  14) ;  alun^  found 
in  the  same  district;  the  excellent  buHding'Stone  from  the  Tadcaster 
(iite.  43)  and  Huddlesfcone  (Rte.  42)  quarries ;  and  the  Hack  and  grey 
marUe,  found  in  such  vast  quantities  throughout  Nidderdale  and  Dent- 
dale. 

The  staple  manvfiicture$  of  Yorkshire  are  wooUen  and  worsted.  Of 
these  a  longer  account  must  be  given. 

I XXXV. — Iron,  The  ironstones  of  the  coal-measures  have  been 
worked  in  York^ire  iiom  a  very  early  period.  There  is  evidence 
that  the  Romans  had  discovered  their  value  and  had  smelted  them. 
The  working  of  these  beds — ^the  black-band  and  day-band  ironstones  of 
the  ooal-measures,  which  occur  in  thin  layers  associated  with  coal*seams, 
ahalea,  ch.y%f  and  sandstones — ^has  never  been  altogether  neglected,  and 
until  very  recently  the  chief  supply  of  English  iron  was  derived  from 
them.  The  most  important  works  in  connection  with  these  ironstones 
aie  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bradford,— at  Low  Moor  and  at  Bowling. 

(SeeBtc36.)  ,        /  .v    i     •    *^ 

Theae  ircnttmes^  which  "partake  more  or  less  of  the  laimi»ted  or 
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bedded  stnic^re  of  the  strata  with  which  they  are  associated  "  (E.  EuST)^ 
are  of  course  not  so  rich  as  the  true  inm  oreg^oi  Lancashire,  Cumber* 
land«  the  Mendip  Hills,  and  elsewhere.  It  is  only  from  the  ores  that 
Bessemer  steel  can  be  made.  But  the  largest  supply  is  afforded  by  the 
ironstones ;  and  about  the  year  1850,  when  many  of  the  principal  beds 
in  the  coal-measures  were  foimd  to  be  rapidly  ezhausting,  and  some 
anxiety  was  felt  in  consequence  (since  the  demand  for  iron  was  every 
year  increasing),  an  enormous  addition  was  made  to  our  resources  by 
the  discovery  of  the  **  New  Iron-fields  of  England,"  which  occupy  a- 
broad  iSelt  of  country  almost  from  the  shores  of  the  English  Channel 
to  those  of  the  German  Ocean.  The  Cleveland  BRlls  in  the  N.B.  comer 
of  Yorkshire  form  the  most  important  portion  of  this  belt,  the  whole  of 
which  is  most  carefully  described  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Edward  Hull, 
P.G.S.,  in  the  *  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,*  July,  1866.  The  following 
extracts  are  from  this  paper : — 

.  The  enti)re  belt  *^  is  formed  of  a  range  of  hills  with  scarped  ridges 
and  longitudinal  valleys,  rising  to  the  eastward  above  the  plains  of  the 
central  counties.  In  this  range  are  included  geologioaUy  the  Cleveland 
Hills  of  Yorkshire  and  the  Cotteswold  Hills  of  Gloucester  and  Somer^ 
set ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  strata  are  equally  rioh  in 
iron  all  along  the  entire  range,  although  the  representative  formations 
in  which  the  iron  occurs  may  be  present  throughout.  The  range  at 
several  points,  both*  in  Yorkshire  and  Gloucestershire,  reaches  elevations 
exceeding  1000  ft  above  the  sea,  and  terminates  in  the  coast-difiis  of 
Saltbum  on  the  N.  and  those  of  Lyme  Kegts  on  the  S.  It  is  composed 
of  Jurassic  formations, — or  speaking  more  definitely,  the  upper  members 
of  the  Has  and  the  lower  members  of  the  oolite  series.  From  the  base 
of  the  range  the  lower  Uas  and  new  red  marl  stretch  away  in  slightly 
undulating  plains  towards  the  W."  .  .  .  The  ironstones  occur  in  2  poai^ 
tioDS :  the  lower  at  the  top  of  the  middle  lias  or  marlstone,  the  upper  at 
the  base  of  the  great  oolite.  "  The  latter,  however,  is  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  Northamptonshire ;  and  by  far  the  most  important  mem* 
ber  is  the  middle  liu  ironstone  of  the  counties  of  York,  Lincoln,  and 
Oxforf." 

,The  ironstone  of  the  Cleveland  Hills,  like  that  of  the  Yorkshire  ooal- 
measiires,  was  not  unknown  to  the  Eomaus,  and  had  been  worked  by 
them  in  several  places.  The  monks  of  Rievaulx  and  of  Whitby  had  also 
worked  it ;  and  it  had  also  been  quarried  and  smelted  in  Bosedale  in  the 
12th  cent  (see  Rte.  14) ;  but  it  nad  been  entirely  neglected  in  modem 
titties,  and  the  vast  extent  of  it  was  altogether  unknown,  when  Mr. 
V^ugban,  in  1850,  made  the  discovery  of  the  seam  of  ironstone  lying 
urider  Eston  Moor.  (See  Rte.  17.)  From  that  time  the  ironstone  has 
been  worked  in  different  parts  of  the  district  with  increasing  profit 
tetd  importance.  Smelting-houses  have  been  erected  in  great  numbers 
on  either  side  of  the  Tees ;  the  town  of  Middlesborougfa  has  arisen  as 
the  **  metropolis  *  of  the  trade ;  *'  and  in  1865  the  whole  district  com- 
prised 105  furnaces  in  blast,  smelting  very  nearly  1,000,000  tons  of  pig^ 
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He  vertical  sectkn  of  the  formationB  as  they  occur  near  Saltbum  is 
±03  giren  by  Mr.  HulL 

ThicskiMesL 

ft  in. 

Gnat  odiie    ..   Yellowish  sandy  oolitic  freestone   ..      ..     30  0 

Upper  liat      ..   Dark  blue  bitominons  shales 150  0 

MiddU  lioB  or     L  Kodular  ironstone,  with  a  thin  band 

maristone  ofironpyhtes 0  3 

2.  Solid  greyish-green  ironstone     ..      ..     12  0 

3.  Sandy  and  rusty  shales      12  0 

4.  Second  bed  <^  ironstone  resembling 

"clay-band,"  with  30  per  cent  of 

iron 3    0 

&  Sandy  shales  and  sandstone      .,      ..     80    0 
Lower  Ua»  Blue  shales  and  day 


"  13ie  upper  bed  of  ironstone  is  alone  worked.  .  .  .  It  is  of  a  greyish- 
green  colour,  finely  oolitic  in  structure,  and  weathers  into  rusty  concre- 
tioQavy  baoda  and  nodules^  ...  In  general  it  is  considered  that  3  tons 
of  the  iBw  ore  produce  1  ton  of  pig-iron." 

"■  The  CleTelaad  in»i8tone  becomes  thinner  and  is  leaner  towards  the 
&,  but,  as  the  quality  of  the  iron  is  good,  it  is  extensively  wprked  in 
ihe  vaiJ^  of  the  £ak  near  Whitby,  the  new  line  from  Picton  to  Whitby 
giving  acoen  to  the  Durham  coal-field.  The  stone  is  also  largely  worked 
along  the  searcoast  from  Whitby  to  Eedcar,  and  is  shipped  chiefly  to  the 
iroQ-woriks  on  the  Tyi^" 

"  The  Bosedale  ironstone  is  the  richest  of  all  the  Cleveland  ores.  Its 
ooknr  is  dark  c^ve  green,  it  has  a  high  specific  gravity,  is  compact^ 
imgnrtic,  and  polar.  U  contains  from  35*94  to  49*17  per  cent  of 
medJhc  iron,  and  is  smelted  by  itself  at  Ferrv  Hill,  but  is  chiefly  used 
ftVBuxingwith  the  other  ore  in  the  Cleveland  furnaces.  In  1864  nearly 
300,000  toDs  were  quarried  and  carried  to  market  bv  a  special  branch 
nihray.  Continuing  the  survey  southward,  we  find  the  ironstone  of 
Um  lias  cropping  out  in  the  direction  of  Northallerton  and  Thirsk,  and 
treading  thence  in  a  south-easterly  course  by  Kasingwold,  Button,  and 
Market  Weighton  to  the  Humber.  The  dip  is  here  a  little  K.  of  £., 
ttd  there  am  eKtenaive  tracts  where  it  has  not  as  yet  been  opened 

IiODstones  in  the  same  fonnation  are  being  worked  in  Lincolnshire,  in 
OxfDidshurc^  and  elsewhere.  The  quality  of  iron  *'  is  confessedly  infe- 
rior to  that  derived  from  the  coal-measures,  still  more  to  that  irom  the 
hanatites  of  UlYersume  and  Furness ;  but  for  ordinary  purposes  and  for 
oaiittg  with  the  finer  classes  it  is  of  great  value.  It  is,  moreover,  sup- 
plying tiie  enormous  demand  of  the  present  generation ;  and  looking  to 
we  future,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  Middlesborough  district  is 
deitined  to  have  no  rival  in  any  part  of  the  world.*' 

The  prooenee  of  iron  manu&cture  have  been  briefly  noticed  under 
MiddlJirougk  (Rto.  17)  and  Law  Moor  (Rte.  35),  and  call  for  no  fur- 
ther deacriptioKi  hera. 
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(Dr.  Percy's  volumes  on  *  The  Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  other  Metals ' 
contain  the  best  and  fullest  information  on  the  subject) 

The  process  of  converting  iron  into  steel,  and  the  steel  manufacturey 
has  been  described  at  full  length  in  Bte.  44, — Sheffield, — and  need  not  be 
again  noticed  here. 

§  XXXVI.— CbaZ.   There  were  in  Yorkshire,  in  1857,  347  collieries, 

E reducing  annually  8,875,440  tons  of  coal.  The  Yorkshire  coal-field  is, 
owever,  only  a  portion  of  a  great  field  extending  over  parts  of  the 
shires  of  Nottingham  and  Derby,  and  forming  altogether  the  largest 
coal-field  in  England.  (That  of  S.  Wales  is  153  square  miles  larger  in 
area.)  There  are  in  Nottinghamshire  and  Derby  194  collieries,  produc- 
ing 3,687,442  tons  of  coal.  The  whole  field  thus  supports  541  collieries, 
producing  annually  12,562,882  tons  of  coal. 

The  eastern  boundaty  of  the  entire  field  **  is  tihe  escarpment  of  tbe 
magnesian  limestone^  with  its  subordinate  lower  Permian  strata,  which, 
commencing  near  Nottingham,  extends  northward  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  coal-field  itself.  Upon  reaching  the  crest  of  the  escarpment,  you 
find  yourself  on  the  edge  of  a  table-land  resembling  that  of  the  oolite  of 
Gloucestershire,  but  less  lofty.  One  point  of  this  ridge  is  crowned  by 
the  turrets  of  Bolsover  Castle.  The  southern  boundary  is  new  red 
sandstone,  and  the  strata  rise  and  crop  out  westward  as  lar  N.  as  Brad- 
ford and  Leeds,  where  they  bend  round  to  the  E.  and  finally  disappear 
under  the  magnesian  limestone,  which  passes  over  and  rests  directly  on 
the  millstone  grit.  The  greatest  length  of  the  coal-field  from  S.  to  N. 
is  66  miles,  and  its  breadth  varies  from  5  to  20  miles.  Though  the 
general  dip  of  the  strata  is  eastward,  there  generally  occurs  along  the 
centre  of  me  field  a  gentle  undulation  which  for  a  certain  distance  pro- 
duces a  westerly  dip ;  but  the  strata  always  roll  over  when  approaching 
the  base  of  the  Permian  rocks.  The  coal-seams  are  only  occasionally 
broken  by  faults." 

**  To  the  westward  the  lower  carboniferous  series  rise  into  the  lofty 
ranges  of  the  Pennine  chain,  forming  a  natural  division  between  the 
counties  of  Stafford  and  Lancashire  on  the  W.,  and  Nottingham  and 
Yorkshire  on  the  E.,  as  well  as  their  respective  ooal-fields.  In  fact,  the 
upheaval  of  the  lower  carboniferous  rocks  has  rent  asunder  a  coal-field 
which  originally  stretched  across  from  Stafford  and  Cheshire  to  Notting- 
hamshire and  Yorkshire.  The  loftiest  escarpment  of  this  central  chain  is 
Mickie  Fell,  formed  of  millstone  grit,  2600  ft,  and  the  carboniferous 
limestone  of  Derbyshire  reaches  an  elevation  of  2533  ft.** 

'*  In  Derbyshire  the  principal  coals  are  the  *  Top  hard  *  and  'Lower 
hard  *  seams,  producing  the  valuable  splint-coal ;  and  in  Yorkshire  the 
most  remarkable  are  the  '  Silkstone '  and  '  Bamsley  Thidc  coals.*  The 
former  is  undoubtedly  identical  with  the  '  Arley  Mine '  of  Lancashire, 
and  thus  this  fine  bed  of  coal,  which  seldom  exceeds  5  ft.  in  thickness, 
has  originally  spread  over  a  tract  embracing  not  less  than  10,000  square 
miles !  In  the  lower  coal-measures,  or  Gannister  beds,  one  or  more  of  the 
coals,  with  their  roofs  of  black  shale  filled  with  Aviculo^pecten  papura- 
ceus,  Ooniatites,  Poeid4mia,  &c.,  can  be  identified  with  those  whidi 
range  over  N.  Lancashire ;  aU  of  which  facts  go  to  prove  the  original 
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antmnitv  of  these  great  coal-fields.'* — BtUrB  'Coal-fields  of  Great 
firitun,'  LoQdon,  1861. 

Hie  Yorkshire  ooal-heds  abound  in  fossil  ferns,  lepidodendra,  and 
agUlarae;  aod  among  the  deposits  of  this  period  are  sandstone  strata  in 
whidi  the  steins  of  trees  stand  erect.  Boots  of  trees  also  are  extended 
in  their  natond  positions  beneath  seveial  of  the  coal-seams.  ^  The 
eoftl-beds  are  certainly  composed  of  terrestrial  plants,  probably  aocumu- 
Isted  loond  the  trees  and  above  their  roots,  often  by  the  agency  of 
wst^,  which,  has  left  parts  of  its  living  tenants  even  in  the  substance 
of  the  coal,  as  the  defensive  fin-bones  of  cartilaginous  fishes  (Gyracan- 
tiios),  and  estuary  shells  (UnionidsB)." — Phiilips,  17  species  of  fish 
(l^sooid  and  ganoid^  5  cephalopods,  17  conchifers  and  brachiopods,  and 
1  (A  the  crostaoea — Oy there  (cypns)^have  been  reckoned  in  lAie  York* 
shire  ooal-measures.  Fish  remains  occur  plentifully  in  the  roofing 
shale  ni  some  of  the  coal-beds ;  so  plentifully  at  Middleton*  that  the 
DuneiB  call  it  **  fish-coal."  There  are  very  good  collections  of  fossils 
from  the  cos^i-measures  in  the  museums  at  York^  at  Leeds,  at  Scar- 
horooght  and  at  Whitby. 

The  Yorkshire  coal-field  contains  many  courses  of  ironstone,  which 
tre  worked  in  different  places, — ^most  extensively  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bradford,  at  Low  Moor,  and  Bowling.  The  blast-furnaces  supplied 
hy  this  stone  yield  annually  about  96,200  tons  of  pig*iran. 

Estimating  the  area  of  the  entire. coal-field  (not  including  the  portion 
under  the  magnesian  limestone)  at  760  square  miles,  Mr.  Hull  con- 
dudes  that  at  the  present  rate  of  oonsumpticm  the  coal  it  contains  will 
bst  about  700  years. 

$  XXXVn. — ^As  Lancashire  is  the  great  seat  of  the  cotton  manu- 
&etnre,  Yorkshire  is  the  centre  of  the  wooden  trade.  Some  cotton- 
mills  (especially  in  the  Todmorden  valley),  and  more  silk  and  flax 
factories  are  to  be  found  in  parts  of  the  W.  Riding  (flax  and  linen 
factories  are  very  numerous  at  Leeds  and  at  Bamsley) ;  but  wool  in  its 
varioas  forms  is  still  the  main  source'  of  the  wealth  of  manufacturing 
Yorkshire;  The  woollen  trade  has  two  grand  divisions :  doih  or  woollen 
piDperly  so  called,  and  worsted,  Leeds  is  the  capital  of  the  cloth  manu- 
factarcy  which  is  carried  on  for  the  most  part  in  that  town  and  in  the 
sommnding  district.  Bradford  is  the  great  worsted  mart  of  the  county. 
Cloth  or  woollens  are  made  from  short  wool,  vorsteds  from  long  wool. 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  wool  of  the  sheep  in  its  natural  and  pri- 
mitive state  was  more  probably  long  than  short,  and  therefore  that  the 
most  sncient  woollen  fabrics  had  rather  the  character  of  worsted  than 
of  cbth.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  &brication  of 
wool  into  clothing  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  human  arts ;  and  not 
less  certain  that  in  Yorkshire  cloth  manufacture  long  preceded  the 
making  of  worsted  fabrics,  which  was  not  introduced  into  the  county 
mitil  toe  middle  of  the  17lii  cent.  The  name  **  worsted  "  is  probably 
derived  from  the  town  of  Worsted^  in  Norfolk,  which  certainly  ex- 
isted before  the  Conquest,  and  in  which,  at  an  early  period,  Flemish 
weavers  settled  and  introduced  the  roanufiicture.  (Oomp.  similar  de- 
riTaiiOM  from  Cambrai  (cambric),  Arras,  Calicut  (calico),  and  others.) 
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A  *  History  of  the  Worsted  and  Woollen  Manufactures,'  in  2  vols.,  by. 
Mr.  James  Bischoff,  was  published  in  1842 ;  and  in  1857,  Mr.  James 
published  an  excellent  and  exhaustive  *  History  of  the  Worsted  Manu- 
lacture.'    These  are  the  chief  authorities  on  the  subject. 

§  XXXVIII. — ^Wool  was  exported  from  this  island  during  the  later 
Roman  period ;  and  woollen  fabrics  were  no  doubt  manufis^etured  here 
long  before  colonies  of  Flemings,  driven  from  their  own  country  by 
atiestmctive  inundation,  were  settled  by  the  Conqueror  and  afterwaidB 
by  Hen.  1.  in  parts  of  England  and  of  S.  Wales  (Pembrokeshire).  But 
these  Flemings  were  the  first  great  ^  clothiers ''  in  England,  and  their 
trade  was  largely  increased  by  Edw.  III.,  who  induced  fresh  bodies  oi 
Flemish  weavers  to  settle  in  this  country.  ^  Happy,"  says  Fuller,  who 
breaks  off  his '  Church  History '  to  commemorate  the  arrival  oi  these 
strangers,  **  the  yeoman's  house  into  which  one  of  t^ese  Dutchmen  did 
enter,  bringing  industry  and  wealth  along  with  them.  Such  who  came 
in  strangers,  within  doors,  soon  after  went  out  bridegrooms  and  retamed 
sons-in-law,  having  married  the  daughters  of  their  landlords  who  first 
entertained  them ;  yea,  those  yeomen  in  whose  houses  they  harboared 
soon  proceeded  gentlemen,  gaining  them  estates  to  themselves,  arms 
and  worship  to  their  estates.**  Under  the  teaching  of  these  profitable 
strangers,  the  cloth  trade  spread  extensively  throughout  the  southern 
and  western  counties  of  England.  Bristol  and  its  neighbourhood  was 
one  very  ixfiportant  centre ;  Norwich  and  the  eastern  counties  was  an- 
other; and  there  was  a  third  in  Devonshire,  of  which  Exeter  and  Credi- 
ton  were  the  chief  towns.  A  good  specimen  of  the  wealthy  English 
clothier  was  "  Jack  of  Newberry," — John  Winchcomb  of  Newberry,  in. 
Berkshire — who  kept  100  looms  in  his  house,  and  marched  100  of  his 
own  men  to  Flodden  Field,  armed  and  clothed  at  his  own  expense. 
Long  before  this  the  woollen  manufacture  had  extended  into  Yorkshire ; 
and  in  the  reign  of  Hen.  VII.  had  become  of  some  importance  in  that 
coimty,  especially  at  Wakefield,  Leeds,  and  HaUfax.  But  as  yet  it  was 
only  the  coarser  kind  of  cloth  that  was  made  in  the  north ;  and  the 
manufacture  of  the  various  kinds  of  worsted  fabrics,  the  great  centre  of 
which  had  from  the  beginning  been  Norwich  and  the  eastern  counties, 
was  not  introduced  into  Yorkshire  until  the  end  of  the  17th  cent* 
From  that  time,  however,  both  woollen  and  worsted  manufactures 
increased  steadilv  in  the  W.  Biding,  and  (chiefly  from  the  end  of  the 
last  cent.)  have  been  developed  there  to  such  an  extent  as  to  leave  all 
other  parts  of  England  far  behind.  The  worsted  trade  of  Norwidi  is 
still  important;  and  there  are  still  considerable  factories  of  cloth  in 
Gloucestershire  and  elsewhere,  but  there  is  no  competition  with  York- 
shire. '*  The  S.W.  portion  of  Yorkshire,*'  says  Mr.  James,  "  possessesy 
beyond  all  rivalry,  more  natural  advantages  as  a  maniuacturing  district 
than  any  other  in  the  kingdom,  having  in  abundance,  and  of  the  best 
quality,  those  three  grand  requisites — water,  coal,  and  ironstone.  Inter- 
sected by  small  valleys,  it  abounds  in  rilll^  bntoks,  and  rivers,  excel- 
lently adapted  either  for  the  working  of  mills  by  water-power,  or  for 
the  use  of  the  '  great  iron  servant  of  nations,' — the  steam-engine.  .  ,  ^ 
Add  to  these  essentials  that  the  rivers  could  easily  be  made  navigable, 
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sadcaaab  formed  for  the  traosit  of  goods ;  that  the  district  is  central, 
lad,  wbat  is  of  paramount  importance,  that  the  people  are  industrious 
aad  paneveriiig,  of  indomitable  energy  of  character,  delighting  in  busi^ 
»«,  ndtber  shunning  labour  nor  fearing  difficulties  in  the  prosecution 
«f  their  eoterpnaes,  and  one  may  oomprehend  how  the  manufacture 
bs  obcained  in  snch  a  spo^  among  such  a  people,  a  mighty  growth, 
aLd  become  one  of  the  wonders  of  this  progressive  age." — iListory  of 
^  Wonted  Mafut/adure, 

i  YXXIX.-^It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cent  that  skill  and 
sdeDoe  began  to  develop  the  great  resources  of  south-western  Yorkshire, 
and  that  tfa&t  long  series  of  inventions  commenced  which  has  been  ear- 
ned to  9ach  admirable  perfection,  and  has  entirely  changed  the  charac- 
ter of  the  trade.  Dyer^s  poem  of  '  The  Fleeoe'  was  published  in  1757, 
aad  in  it  he  describes  the  first  factory  (as  it  would  seem)  in  which  the 
different  processes  of  the  woollen  manu&usture  were  brought  into  one 
bonding.  This  ftctoty,  in  the  Yale  of  Calder,  had  been  built  for  a 
parish  workhouse. 

"  Bdiold  in  Calder^s  val«,  where  wide  ai-ound 
Cnnamber'd  villas  creep  the  shrubby  hills, 
A  spacious  dome  for  this  fair  purpose  rise. 
High  o'er  the  open  gates  with  gracioos  air 
Efica'a  image  stands.    By  ^ntle  irtepe 
Upraised,  from  room  to  room  we  slowly  walk. 
And  view  with  wonder  and  with  silent  joy 
The  aprightly  scene;  where  many  of  busy  hand, 
Where  ^les,  carda,  wheels,  and  looms,  with  motion  quick 
And  ever-murmnring  soond,  the  unwonted  seosie 
Wrap  in  surprise."  .*.... 

-  The  whole  district  was  at  this  time  alive  with  the  cloth  manufacture. 
Dyer 


*•  Take  we  now  an  eastward  coarse 

To  the  rich  fields  of  Birstal.    Wide  aronnd 

Hillock  and  valley,  fcrm  and  village  smile; 

And  ruddy  roefr  and  chimney-topa  apnear 

Of  busy  Leeda,  upwafting  to  the  clouds 

The  ineeosa  of  tfaaoksgiviog ;  all  i«  joy. 

And  trade  and  buancss  guide  the  living  scene. 

Roll  the  full  cars  adown  the  winding  Aire, 

lAtad  the  slow-sailing  barges,  pile  the  pack 

On  the  long  tinkling  train  of  the  slow-paced  steeds.'* 

Factoriea,  however,  did  not  become  general  until  the  end  of  the  cent. ; 
and  it  wss  sooie  time  before  the  first  spinning-machiDes,  used  origin- 
ally ia  spinning  cotton,  were  applied  to  spinning  wool.  Before  they 
were  bniD^t  into  use  the  wool  was  spun  in  dififei-ent  parts  of  the 
oomatry,  especially  in  Craven  and  in  the  dales  between  Skipton  and 
lUd^mond.  ."  Jhe  W.  Biding  (worsted^  manufiaclurer  had  not  only  to 
mtthe  villages  in  the  immediate  neignbourhood  of  Halifax,  Bradford, 
^  but  used  periodically  to  traverse  the  romantic  hills  and  dales  of 
Crwea.  Here  at  each  village  he  had  his  agents,  who  received  the  wool. 
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distributed  it  among  the  peasantry,  and  received  it  back  as  yarn.  The 
machine  employed  was  still  the  old  one-thread  wheel ;  and  in  summer 
weather,  on  many  a  village  green  or  hill-side,  might  be  seen  the  house- 
wives plying  their  busy  trade  and  furnishing  to  the  poet  the  vision  of 
^  Contentment  spinning  at  his  cottage-door/'  Betuming  in  safety  with 
his  yarn,  the  manufacturer  had  now  to  seek  out  his  weavers,  who  ulti- 
mately delivered  to  him  his  camblets,  or  russels,  or  serges,  or  tammies^ 
or  calimancoes  (such  were  then  the  names  of  the  leading  fabrics),  ready 
for  sale  to  the  merchant  or  delivery  to  the  dyer." — Jamea^  History  cf  the 
Worsted  Manufo/ctwrt. 

The  development  of  the  factory  system  has»  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
entirely  changed  all  this.  Be»)urces  of  all  kinds — in  the  material  em* 
ployed  as  well  as  in  the  most  complicated  and  admirable  machinery — 
have,  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  cent.,  been  brought  to  bear  on 
the  worsted  and  woollen  trades ;  and  there  are  probably  no  establish- 
ments in  the  world  where  the  means  are  more  nicely  proportioned  to 
the  ends,  where  the  arrangements  are  more  perfect,  or  where  the  whole 
process  of  manufacture  may  be  more  advantageously  studied,  than  the 
great  factories  of  Leeds,  Bradford,  and  Halifax,  or  the  wonderful  manu- 
facturing ^  palace  "  of  iSaltaire.  Some  description  of  these,  and  especi- 
ally of  Saltaire,  will  be  found  in  the  routes  to  which  they  belong.  A 
short  general  notice  of  the  various  processes  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
woollens  and  worsteds  may  however  be  usefuL 

§  XL. — In  the  manufacture  of  do^  or  wooRem  the  processes  are 
(those  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  performed  by  machinery) — 

1.  Sorting;  2.  Scouring  or  washing ;  3.  Dyeing  (when  wool-dyed) ; 
4.  *  Willy  ing  or  twilling ;  5.  Picking  or  nwating ,  6.  Oiling;  7,  Scrib- 
bling ;  8.  *Carding  ;  9.  *Slubbing  ;  10.  ♦Spinning  ;  11.  ^Reeling ; 
12.  Warping;  13.  ♦Sizing;  14.  ♦Weaving;  16.  Scouring;  16.  Dye- 
ing (when  piece-dyed)  ;  17.  Burlinst ;  18.  ♦Fulling  or  felting ;  19- 
S^uring;  20.  Tenter-drying;  21.  ♦Raising  or  teazling;  22.  Shear- 
ing ;  23.  ♦Brushing ;  24.  Picking-drawing ;  *25.  Pressing ;  26.  Pack- 
ing, (l^he  extracts  are  from  Bischoff^s  *  History  of  Wool  and 
Woollens,'  where  they  are  quoted  from  an  article  in  the  latest  edition  of 
the  Encyc.  Britann.) 

After  the  wool  has  been  sorted  and  scoured,  first  in  ley  and  after- 
wards in  running  water,  so  as  to  cleanse  it  from  grease  and  all  impurity, 
it  is  dyed — if  intended  for  the  making  of  wool-dyed  cloth.  (All  cloth, 
except  white,  is  either  wool  or  piece-dyed.)  It  is  then  placed  in  the 
wUlying  machine  (the  name  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of ''  winnow  " 
or  ^winnowing,"  since  this  is  the  office  it  performs).  This  is  ^a 
revolving  cone,  armed  with  4  rows  of  iron  spikes,  strongly  fixed  in 
4  longitudinal  bars  fieistened  to  3  concentric  wheels  of  different  diame* 

ters This  cone  revolves  at  the  rate  of  from  800  to  500  revolu* 

tions  per  minute,  within  a  casing  cylinder,  armed  with  several  spikcst 

but  placed  so  as  to  alternate  with  the  spikes  on  the  cone. The 

machine  is  fed  by  means  of  an  endless  apron,  the  wool  entering  at  the 
smaller  end,  so  that  when  most  entansled  it  is  subjected  to  we  loist 
motion By  the  revolutions  of  the  cylinder  the  wool  is  torn. 
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fenfawyled,  and  cleaned,  and  by  the  gradually  increasing  centrifugal 
ioroe  it  is  impelled  forwards  toward  the  large  end  of  the  cone.  •  «  •  .  • 
fTben  the  w<x>l  thus  reaches  the  base  of  the  cone  it  is  tossed  into  a 
ckamber,  where  it  is  received  upon  another  endless  apron^  moving  in 
idirection/fftm»  the  machine  instead  of  towards  it.  Over  this  apron  is  a 
eviiiidrical  wire  cage,  ....  and  immediately  over  it  is  a  revolving  fan, 
Both  these  are  covered  and  protected  by  sheet-iron  casings,  but  commu* 
oicste  with  the  chamber  which  reoeives  the  wool  from  the  cone.  .  .  .  .  • 
llie  fan,  drawing  the  dust  out  of  the  chamber,  blows  it  through  a  chim* 
oey  or  pipe  connected  with  the  machine  for  the  purpose.  The  cage  pre- 
venta  the  escape  of  the  wool  with  the  dust,  and  by  its  passage  over  the 
tppon  it  lays  down  the  wool  in  a  cdntinuous  fleece." 

The  wool  ia  then  picked  or  "  mocUed,^  in  order  to  remove  any  dirt 
vbidi  may  not  have  been  separated  by  the  wUly,  and  is  afterwards 
oHedy  3  or  4  lbs.  of  oil  being  well  mingled  with  20  lbs.  of  wool  It  is 
then  ready  for  aortbbling  and  carding^ — processes  which  resemble  each 
other,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  scribbling  machine  is  coarser. 
The  object  of  both  is  farther  to  separate  and  open  out  the  fibre  of 
the  woc^  **  The  wool-carding  engine  consists  of  one  large  cylinder  or 
eud-drum,  surmounted  by  3  pairs  of  smaller  cylinders  called  urchins, 

all  of  them  coyered  with  card-cloths  armed  with  carding-wires. 

At  one  end  is  an  endless  feeding  apron,  upon  which  equal  portions,  by 
^ight,  of  ibe  oiled  wool  are  evenly  spread  by  hand.**  The  wool  is 
diatribated  upon  the  card-drum,  from  which  it  is  stripped  by  the 
mailer  cylindere,  and  is  at  last  removed  by  a  larger  cylinder  called  a 
**  doffer,**  from  which  the  whole  is  scraped  off  by  a  **  doffing  *^  knife. 
In  the  scribbling  process  the  wool  is  wound  round  a  revolving  roller  in 
an  endless  fleece,  having  the  appearance  of  a  fine  blanket  The  carding 
eo^ne  delivers  it  in  narrow  bands  or  slivers. 

The  wool  is  now  ready  to  be  spun  into  yam  by  machines.  The  first 
of  them  is  the  dubbing  machine  or  **  dubbing  hiUy^  in  which  about  60 
spindles  are  arranged  on  a  moveable  carriage.  By  this  machine  the 
carded  wool  is  joined,  elongated,  and  slight^'  twisted.  The  dubbing 
thus  produced  has  the  appearance  of  a  soft  and  weak  thread,  and  is 
ready  for  the  spinning  Jenny  or  the  ^  mute^''^  which  is  fast  superseding 
it  The  yam  is  finally  prepared  for  weaving  by  the  operations  of 
ne2%,  warping^  and  sizing. 

The  weaving  itself  is  performed  either  by  the  hand-ioom  or  by  the 
power-loom,  the  latter  being  chiefly  used  for  weaving  the  finest  and 
broadest  doths, — such  as  are  12  quarters  wide  in  the  loom. 

*  After  the  cloth  comes  from  the  loom,  and  before  it  can  undergo  any 
other  process,  it  is  necessary  to  scour  it,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  Uie  oil 
and  me  to  which  the  wool  and  yam  have  been  subjected  in  the  prepa- 
ratory process.  This  is  performed  at  the  mill  in  a  somewhat  rude 
machine  called  the  stocks,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  wooden  mallets,  worked 
altematdy  by  a  cog-wheel.  The  cloth  is  exposed  to  the  stroke  of  the 
mallet  on  an  inclined  trough,  the  end  of  which  is  curved,  so  that  the 
tendency  of  the  stroke  is  to  turn  the  cloth  round  and  round,  and  dif- 
ferent portions  are  alternately  exposed  to  the  operation  of  the  hammers. 
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At  .first  soap  or  some  other  detergent  is  used,  but  at  last  a  stream  of 

Sure  water  is  let  in  npon  if*  The  cloth  is  then  dried  and  dffed  (if 
yed  in  the  piece),  and  is  afterwards  handed  over  to  the  hurlerSy  who 
pick  out  all  irregular  threads,  hairs,  or  dirt  which  may  remain  in  the 
fabric.  In  order  to  effect  this  thoroughly,  the  cloth  is  examined  both 
on  the  surface  and  through  the  web  against  a  strong  light.  It  is  then 
ready  for  fuUing  or  /dting,  a  process  in  which,  "  by  the  united  opera- 
tions of  beating,  heat,  and  moisture,  the  minutely-jagged  surfaces  of  the 
fibres  of  the  wool  are  made  intimately  to  cohere,  and  form  not  a  mere 
woven  tissuci  like  cotton,  fiax,  or  silk,  but  a  felted  homogeneous  mass. 
If  a  piece  of  cloth  be  cut  it  will  not  unravel ;  the  tissue  is  almost  lost 
under  the  thick  fulled  surface  raised  u|x>n  it,  and  the  weaving  seems 
less  to  give  a  character  to  the  fabric  than  to  impart  the  requisite  degree 
of  strength."  The  cloth  is  afterwards  scoured  with  fuller's  earth,  rinsed 
in  pure  water,  and  hung  upon  tenters  till  it  is  completely  dry. 

Then  follows  the  operation  of  teading,  "  by  which  the  loose  fibres  of 
the  wool  are  raised  to  the  surface,  so  as  to  form,  when  duly  cut  and 
sheared,  the  pile  or  nap."  The  teazles  are  fastened  into  a  cylinder.  A 
piece  of  cloth  of  40  yards  consumes  3000.  Teazles  are  grown  in  York- 
shire (chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leeds)  and  in  Somersetshire,  sad 
are  sold  in  packs  of  about  20,000  at  (in  average  years)  62.  a  pack.  Wire 
has  been  tried  instead  of  teazles,  but  has  not  been  found  to  answer. 
The  superiority  of  the  plant  aiises  from  its  tendency  to  break  off  when 
it  meets  with  a  knot  or  inequality,  which  wire  would  tear  out 

The  pile  raised  by  teazling  is  afterwards  cropped  or  sheared.  This  is 
done  by  ingenious  machinery,  which  has  replaced  the  old  hand-work. 
It  is  then  brushed  by  cylinders  fixed  in  a  machine,  is  picked  over  to 
remove  all  defects,  and  is  finally  packed  in  bales  for  the  market. 

§  XLL— The  processes  of  the  worsted  manufacture  so  nearly  reaemble 
those  of  cioth-making  that  they  need  not  be  described  here  at  any 
length.  There  is,  however,  one  important  addition.  It  has  before  been 
said  that  a  long-stapled  wool  is  used  for  making  worsted  stnfiiB,  while 
short  wool  is  manufactured  into  cloth.  This  long  wool,  after  it  has 
been  washed,  is  combed,  a  process  which  was  formerly  performed  by 
hand  labour.  It  is  now  almost  entirely  done  by  machinery,  and  some 
very  ingenious  machines  have  been  invented  for  the  purpose.  Of  these 
the  one  most  frequently  found  in  use  is  that  patented  by  Messrs.  Lister 
and  Donisthorpe.  The  advantages  of  machine-combing  have  been  very 
decided.  Wool,  for  which  the  hand-comber  was  paid  2s.  per  i)Ound  (in 
the  pound  of  ^  top"  combed), and  this  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  oil,  soap, 
and  charcoal,  is  combed  by  the  machine  at  a  cost  of  about  4d.  per  pound, 
including  oil  and  soap,  Sec 

Tbayelleb^s  View  and  Bcenebt. 

§  XLII. — ^The  special  objects  of  interest  for  the  traveller  in  Yorkshire 
are  the  manufactures,  the  geology,  the  antiquities  (including  the 
various  historical  sites),  and  the  scenery  of  the  county.  The  manu&c- 
tures  are  confined  for  Uie  most  part  to  the  West  Ri<Ung ;  and  whoever  | 
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mty  Tiatt  YorkBhize  with  th6  intentiaii  of  etadying  them  most  provide 
himself  with  introdnctaons  to  the  heads  of  the  principal  firms.  Other- 
wise he  will  not  readily,  if  at  all,  obtain  admission  to  the  factories. 
Tom  (see  pod,  'Skeleton  Tours')  which  will  take  the  traveller 
tbzon^  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  scenery  in  Yorkshire,  will 
intnxhioe  him  at  the  same  time  to  the  most  important  fields  of  geological 
itndy,  and  to  some  of  the  most  remarkable  antiquities.  The  wanderer 
ia  search  of  the  picturesque  must  not  be  sent  either  to  the  fiat  of 
HdderDesB  or  to  the  bare  chalk  hiUs  of  the  Wolds ;  although  neither 
diatiict  is  without  beauty  fcsr  the  true  lover  of  nature ;  and  the  views 
from  the  border  hiUs  of  the  Wolds,  across  the  great  plain  of  York,  are 
my  fine.  Bat  the  geologist  will  not  neglect  Holdemess  (Btes.  6  d^  7),  with 
its  laooKtrine  depositB, — its  accumulations  of  drift  and  eravel,  reUcs  of 
the  gladcBB  and  ice  agencies  thai  deposited  here  rock  niigments  from 
Norway  and  fiom  the  Cumbrian  Alps, — and  its  rapidly  crumbling  sea* 
elifla.  Some  very  fine  churches  (especially  Patrington  and  Hedon — 
Kte.  6)  are  also  to  be  found  here ;  and  the  antiquities  scattered  over  the 
whole  district  (nowhere  veiy  picturesque)  which  lies  east  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  from  Doncaster  to  Milford  Junction  (Rtes.  1,  2,  3), 
thence  on  either  side  of  the  line  by  Selby  to  Hull  (Rte.  5),  and  thence 
througbool  HoldemeaB  (Rtes.  6,  7),  will  amply  repay  examina* 
tioD.  On  the  Wolds  the  antiquary  will  find  few  churehes  worth 
sttentioa ;  but  the  primaeval  remains,  the  Rudstone  pillar,  the  numereus 
and  impoctant  dykes  and  earthworks,  and  the  hones  and  tumuli  that 
dot  the  hills  in  all  directions  (Rtes.  10, 11, 14),  are  among  the  most 
striking  in  Yorkriiire. 

S  XLII1. — The  great  extent  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  various  geological 
fonnations  that  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  county,  afford  a  greater 
varie^  of  natural  scenery  than  is  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  England ; 
and  iiie  only  county  which  can  at  all  rival  it  in  this  respect  is  Devon- 
shire. Much  very  pleasant  country  is  to  be  found  in  the  comparatively 
lev^  districts  of  the  Yale  of  York;  the  ancient  Bamsdale  (Rte.  2% 
stretching  between  Doncaster  and  Pontefract ;  and  the  rich  circuit  of 
the  old  forest  of  Elmete  (Rte.  42^ ;  but  the  chief  scenery  of  Yorkshire 
is  comprised  in  four  divisions — (l)  The  sea-coast ;  (2)  The  hills  and 
moon  of  Cleveland  and  the  N.E.;  (3)  The  western  moimtains,  ex- 
tending from  Barnard  Castle  to  Skipton  in  Craven,  and  thence  round  to 
Clitheree  in  Lancashire;  and  (4)  The  remains  of  the  old  forest  of 
Sherwood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sheffield,  of  which  Whaxncliffe 
CSttse  is  the  finest  and  most  remarkable  portion.  Each  of  these  districts 
bas  its  subdivisions  and  its  special  points  of  interest :  and  the  tourist 
vith  time  at  his  command  will  find  that  some  weeks  may  well  be  given 
to  the  thorough  examination  and  enjoyment  of  each.  I<or  those  whose 
^*yn  of  tmvel  are  more  limited,  the  most  striking  scenes  in  the  county, 
uid  the  best  maimer  of  visiting  them  within  a  short  time,  are  described 
in  the  ^Skeleton  Toms '  (pogt). 

{  XUV.— The  sea-coast  of  Yorkshire  is  the  finest  and  moet  pio- 
tiuw|ue  in  England,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Devon  and  Cornwall. 
Tbeas  WMtom  abofffn    rjirnwia.llv  in  X.  Devon  the  bold  heishts  and 
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the  wooded  glens  opening  to  the  sea,  and  in  Cornwall  the  towering 
clitfs  and  precipices  of  granite  and  serpentine — fiur  exceed  even  the  finest 
portions  of  the  Yorkshire  coast.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  sea-air  of 
the  n<»rth  is  more  bracing ;  and  even  Torquay  cannot  boast  the  many 
resources  and  amusements  which  Scarborough  offers  to  the  ordinary 
visitor. 

The  Yorkshire  watering-places,  reckoning  them  according  to  their 
size  and  importance,  are — Scarborough,  Whitby,  Bridlington,  Filey, 
Redcar,  Saltburn,  Hornsea,  and  Withernsea.  {Scarborough  and  Whitby 
have  the  finest  cliff  scenery  in  their  immediate  neighbourhoods,  and  the 
inland  country  accessible  from  them  is  very  pleasant  and  picturesque, 
Whitby  especially  has  within  easy  reach,  for  drives,  or  for  days*  excur* 
sions  by  railway  or  on  foot,  the  fine  wild  scenery  of  the  Cleveland 
Moors  (Rtes.  14,  15).  The  great  size  of  Scarborough  makes  it  more 
of  a  "  London  by  the  sea  "  than  most  other  watering-places ;  thoi^  in 
this  respect  it  is  as  yet  far  from  equalling  Brighton ;  and  it  is  infinitely 
superior  to  Brighton  in  the  beauty  and  interest  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  in  the  ease  and  readiness  with  which  the  true  country  is 
reached  from  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Whitby  is  far  quieter  and 
more  staid;  a  very  great  reconmiendation  to  many  visitors.  It  has 
long  been  a  favourite  resort  of  the  clergy ;  and  episcopal  aprons  are  not 
rare  in  the  season  on  the  promenade  which  extends  along  the  cliff 
towards  Sandsend. 

Bridlington  has  no  good  coast  scenery  close  at  hand;  but  the  sands 
are  firm  and  level ;  and  the  grand  chalk  cliffs  of  Flamborough  head  are 
within  an  easy  day's  walk  or  excursion.  The  Priory  Church  is  an 
attraction  for  the  antiquary;  and  there  are  a  few  places  of  interest 
accessible  inland.  Filey  is  quieter  and  more  aristocratic;  its  broad, 
open  bay  is  very  beautiful ;  and  you  may  ride  or  drive  for  at  least  five 
miles  along  the  hard,  firm  sands.  The  sands,  which  extend  frx)m  Hunt* 
cliff  rocks  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tees,  are  the  main,  if  not  the  only  attrac- 
tion at  Redcar;  although  there  are  some  points  of  interest  inland. 
Saltburn  is  (at  present)  a  small,  but  a  very  pleasant,  watering-plaoe. 
Very  fine  cliff  scenery  stretches  away  from  it  E. ;  and  the  wooded 
ravines,  which  here  descend  to  the  sea,  are  picturesque.  The  coast  at 
Hornsea  is  flat,  and  the  place  is  otherwise  not  very  attractive.  It  is, 
however,  quiet,  and  conveniently  situated  as  a  watering-plaoe  for  tlie 
S.E.  of  Yorkshire.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Withernsea,  which  has 
still  fewer  recommendations. 

In  all  these  places  the  hotel  accommodation  is  good  and  comfortable ; 
and  lodgings  (except  perhaps  at  Saltburn)  are  readily  found. 

§  XLV. — The  most  striking  and  picturesque  points  on  the  Yorkshire 
coast  are  (beginning  from  the  S.) — Flamborough  Head  (Rte.  13),  the 
extreme  eastern  point  of  the  chalk  in  England,  with  the  fine  sesrcaves 
in  its  neighbourhood.  This  is  easily  reached  either  from  Bridlington  or 
from  Filey.  Filey  Brig,  and  the  grand  sweep  of  its  bay ;  probably  the 
"  well-havened  bay  "  or  the  "  bay  of  the  Qabrantovici '*  (TafipaproviK^v 
6  KOI  Xtyofuvos  £vX(/Acyof  koXitos)  of  Ptolemy. — (The  word  "  Gabranto- 
vici "  has  puzzled  commentators.    Ko  such  tribe  is  known,  or  at  least 
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is  aawhae  else  mentioned ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  may  be 
aa  oror  for  **  BrigantOYici.") — From  the  hill  above  Filey  Brig  the  view 
£  Tioy  fine,  both  towards  Scarborough  and  towards  Flamborough  Head. 
Searharougk  Ca$Ue.  Sknntondale  Cliffy  a  range  extending  from  Haibum 
Wyke  to  the  "  Old  Peak,"  a  distance  of  nearly  4|  m.  The  sea-views 
are  magnificent,  and  there  is  a  singular  underclifF,  interesting  to 
gDoiogista.  The  High  Peak,  585  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  forming  the  S. 
extremity  of  Bobin  Hood's  Bay.  Rohin  Hood's  Bay  itself,  very  striking 
and  w^  worth  the  artist's  attention,  with  wild,  high  ground  behind  it ; 
azfd  next,  Whi&y,  with  its  mined  abbey.  This  coast  between  Scar- 
bcToosh  and  Whitby  is  accessible  from  either  place,  and  the  pedestrian 
will  do  well  to  explore  it  at  leisure,  resting  perhaps  at  Bobin  Hood's 
Bay,  where  the  village  inn  will  be  found  passable.  Beyond  Whitbv  the 
dilb  become  grander  and  more  picturesque :  the  chiief  points  are — Kettle* 
906,  375  ft.;  Bunswick  Bay,  with  its  caverns,  nearly  destroyed, 
kcwever,  by  jet-workers;  Staithes^  a  very  curious  and  old-fashioned 
Ashing  village,  well  deserving  a  visit,  since  it  remains  unchanged, 
whilst  WMtby,  Filey,  and  other  ancient  settlements  along  the  coast 
have  adofrted  modem  improvements,  and  have  greatly  lost  their 
anginal  chaneter ;  BouB^y  Cliff  (660  ft.),  the  loftiest  precipice  on  the 
Elfish  coast ;  Hunidiff  Nab  (360  ft.) ;  and  SdUbum,  with  the  wooded 
dens  passing  inland  behind  it.  These  long,  narrow  Valleys,  through 
vhich  streams  find  their  way  to  the  sea{from  the  high  moors  of  Cleveland, 
are  very  characteristic  of  this  part  of  the  coast.  Whitby  or  Saltburn 
are  the  points  from  which  this  northern  coast  is  to  be  examined.  Onlv 
the  pedestrian,  however,  will  be  able  to  enjoy  it  thoroughly ;  although 
he  may  avail  himself  of  the  railway  now  in  course  of  constmction. 

5  XLVT.  (2.)^Clevdand  and  the  North- Eastern  Moors.  This, 
wluch  is  entirely  a  mountainous  district,  full  of  the  most  picturesque 
scenery,  is  contained  within  boundary-lines  which  extend  from  Picker- 
ing nnriy  to  the  sea,  north  of  Scarborough,  thence  to  Whitby,  thence 
along  the  base  of  the  hills  from  Whitby  to  Guisborough  (the  country 
between  the  hills  and  the  sea  is  also  part  of  Cleveland ;  but  this,  though 
•Acasionally  not  unpicturesque,  is  very  distinct) ;  from  Guisborough  by 
S^tokedey,  roond  the  western  bases  of  the  Cleveland  and  Hambleton 
Hills,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Thirsk ;  and  thence  by  Coxwold  and 
Byland,  ronnd  a^n  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Pickering. 

The  character  of  this  great  moorland  district  is,  owing  to  its  different 
^<^>  ▼ery  distinct  from  that  of  the  western  mountains.  It  is 
<:oTered  in  piuis  by  thick  and  deep  heather,  which  is  almost  entirely 
vsnting  on  the  limestone  of  the  west  The  ridges  of  high,  rough  moor 
sie  divided  by  long,  narrow,  winding  dales,  each  of  which  has  its  own 
streamlet*  and  is  marked  by  a  line  of  bright  green  pasture,  and  some 
^ood.  Broken  crags  of  gritstone  rise  here  and  there  from  the  dale 
sides ;  and  the  contrast  of  their  greensward  and  sprinkled  farms,  with 
-iie  banen  upper  moors,  is  very  striking  and  pleasant,  llie  most  im<> 
pcrtant  of  theee  dales  are  (beginning  from  the  west)  Bilsdale,  Brans- 
•iaie,  Faradale,  Bosedale,  and  the  series  of  dales  (Newtondale  and 
"thoa)  through  which  the  railway  is  carried  from  Pickering  to  Whitby. 
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The  boundary  of  OleTeland  {wper  (the  "  cliff "  or  «  deft  *'  knd— it  is 
the  ''Kliflond"  of  the  Northmen)  runs  across  the.  moors,  eastward, 
nearly  in  a  line  with  Osmotherley ;  and  the  highest  p(»nt  of  the  entire 
district  (Burton  Howe,  1419  ft.)  is  in  this  division,  a  little  S.E.  of 
Ingleby  Greenhow.  The  Hambleton  hUis  Continue  the  moorhuid  8« 
of  the  CieTelands;  but  there  is  scarcely  any  true  diyision  between 
the  ranges.  The  Hambletons  represent,  however,  the  lange  of  upper 
.jsMtic  or  calcareous  hills  which  rest  on  the  lower  oolitic  of  Gleyebuid 
(see  Kte.  14,  Pickering) ;  and  from  their  calcareous  nature  they  have 
less  heather  than  the  others,  llie  western  ridges  of  both  Ckvelands 
and  Hambletons  command  magnificent  vie¥rB  over  the  great  plain  of 
York,  with  the  hills  of  its  western  border  in  the  distance.  These  vast 
prospects,  extending  over  an  enormous  extent  of  the  richest  and  most 
cultivated  country,  and  seen,  as  they  often  may  be,  with  a  foreground 
of  wild  mountain,  or  of  broken  and  most  picturesque  woodland,  are 
almost  peculiar  to  Yorkshire.  There  are  views  from  the  rifles  of  the 
Sussex  Downs,  and  from  the  opposite  hills  of  Surrey,  which  somewhat 
recall  them ;  but  they  are  not  so  extensive,  and  the  mountainous  fore- 
ground is  far  less  grand.  Some  of  the  Dartmoor  hills  (especially 
Cawsand)  command  stretches  of  country  equally  vast,  and  the  views 
from  these  more  nearly  resemble  those  in  Yorkshire ;  which,  it  should 
\)e  added,  are  of*  the  same  general  character  as  seen  from  the  hills  E.  or 
W.  of  the  plain  of  York. 

§  XLVII. — The  great  Cleveland  district  mav,  for  tourist's  purposes, 
be  subdivided  as  follows: — (a.)  The  dales  between  Pickering  and 
Whitby,  with  the  adjoining  moors  on  either  side,  (hj)  The  nc^em 
portion  of  the  Cleveland  hUIs,  or  Cleveland  proper,  (c.)  The  western 
slopes  of  the  Clevelands  and  the  Hambletons,  from  Stokesley  to  Thirsk. 
(d.)  Byedale  and  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Hambletons ;  the  country 
accessible  from  the  line  of  the  Thirsk  and  Malton  railway,  (e.)  The 
mass  of  central  moors,  with  their  dales,  llie  tourist  who  cares  for 
thoroughly  wild  scenery,  much  of  which  has  been  but  little  explored, 
cannot  do  better  than  devote  a  month  or  six  weeks  to  this  portion  of 
Yorkshire. 

(a.)  The  dales  between  Pickering  and  Whitbv  ^te.  14)  may  be 
explored  from  the  stations  on  the  railway;  and  either  Pickering  or 
Whitby  may  serve  as  head-quarters.  The  most  interesting  points  are 
fully  noticed  in  Rte.  12.  The  Cawthom  Camps  and  Lastingham 
(Rte.  14)  may  best  be  visited  from  Pickering.  The  moors  W.  of  the 
railway  are  finer  and  more  picturesque  than  those  K ;  althou^  the 
latter  should  not  be  neglected.  The  woods  and  mooni  of  llgton, 
Ibumdale,  and  the  moors  in  its  neighbourhood,  are  easily  reached  from 
Whitby. 

(b,)  For  exploring  the  northern  portion  of  the  Cleveland  hills,  the 
best  stations  are  Whitby  (Rte.  14)  ;  Castleton  (Rte.  15);  Guisborough 
(Rte.  15);  and  Stokesley  (Rte.  15).  The  walk  from  Whitby  by 
Glaisedale  End  to  Castleton  (Rte.  14,  Exc  6,  2}  is  especially  to  he 
recommended.    The  chief  points  of  interest  in  tnis  division  ane — the 
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Dooa  tJbawe  Gastletoii  and  Westeidale,  from  which  very  fine  yiewB  are 
oAunanded;  Danby  Beacon,  with  the  Britkh  village  near  it;  Danby 
Cutie,  Roeeberry  Topping,  fmd  Burton  Howe  abov^  Ingleby  Greenhow. 
All  tlMse  plaoea  are  aeacribed  in  Rte.  15,  which  embraces  this  norUiem 
bordo'  of  the  hills. 

(e,)  The  western  slopes  of  the  Cleveland  and  Hambleton  hills  are 
r«T  picturesque,  with  a  kind  of  wooded  "underclifT" — a  mass  of 
tunbtod  hills  and  valleys — extending  along  their  bases,  and  giving 
ioope  ibr  the  most  delkhtfiil  wanedrings.  The  best  centres  for  explora- 
don  are  Stokesley;  Whorlton  (the  Black  Horse  Inn);  Osmotherley 
(Queoi  Gatiiehne  Inn) ;  Northallerton  and  Thiisk.  The  most  notice- 
abk  points  of  interest  are  Whorlton  Church  and  Castle  (Rte.  15^ ; 
Koont  Grace  Pri(^  (Rte.  16),  with  the  grand  view  from  the  hills 
abave  it ;  and  Whitestone  Cliff,  and  Gormire,  near  Thirsk  (Rte.  16). 

(<i)  Byedale,  which  the  railway  traverses  from  Thirsk  to  Malton,  is 
fail  of  interest;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  place  noticed  in  Rte.  18  whhsh 
will  not  repay  a  visit.  The  best  centres  are  Coxwold,  Helmsley,  and 
Hovingham.  From  Coxwold,  the  tourist  may  visit  Byland  Abbey  and 
tbe  hills  above  it ;  at  the  GiUing  station  he  will  be  within  reach  of 
Gilling  Castle  and  Ampleforth ;  and  may  proceed  thence  to  Helmsley, 
when  Dnnoombe  Park  and  Rievaulx  Abbey  are  close  at  hand.  This 
a)imtry  is  also  to  be  reached  from  Hovingham,  where  is  a  '*  spa "  of 
saline  water. 

(e.)  The  central  moors  and  the  dales  which  pierce  them  cannot  be 
Tiated  without  some  abandonment  of  the  **  comforts  o*  the  Saut 
Maiket.'^  Kiikby  Hoorside;  Helmsley,  and  the  country  inns  in  Rose- 
dale  and  Bilsdale,  will  be  the  tourist's  best  centres;  but  he  should 
mDember  that  the  remoter  inns,  such  as  those  in  Koeedale  and  Bilsdale, 
are  apt  to  be  engaged  beforehand,  and  to  be  well  filled,  in  the  shooting 
seasoD.  Bilsdale  is  most  easily  accessible  from  Hehnsley  (Rte.  18); 
Bnoadale  and  Famdale  (both  noticed  in  Rte.  18)  from  Kirkby  Moor* 
lide,  or  (if  entered  from  the  N.)  from  Castleton  or  Ingleby  Greenhow. 
Rosedale  (Rte.  14)  may  be  reached  either  from  Kirkby  Moorside,  or 
aaxM  the  moors  fr^  Pickering  or  Whitby.  The  finest  views  in  these 
ffiOGfs  are  from  the  high  ground  about  Blakcy  Cross,  between  the 
Boeedale  ironworks  and  Ingleby;  but  all  the  dales  afford  delightful 
lingering  ground,  where  the  tourist  may  wander  day  after  day  with 
great  enjoyment  The  scenexy  is  not  so  grand  as  that  of  the  western 
mountains ;  but  it  has  a  charm  of  its  own,  which  will  be  felt  at  once  by 
all  true  loveis  of  the  moorland  and  the  h^UJier. 

{  XLVIII.  (3.) — The  Western  Mountains,  This  division  embraces 
tbe  whole  western  portion  of  the  county,  and  contains  some  very  fine 
mountain  masses,  dales  which  are  only  inferior  (if  at  all)  to  those  of 
Gmnberland  and  Westmoreland,  and  some  of  the  grandest  rock  scenery 
in  England.  It  has  already  been  said  (§  IV.)  that  the  comparatively 
W  region  of  Kibblesdale  divides  this  group  of  hills  into  two  portions, 
— the  north-western  imd  the  south-western.  It  may  be  further  sub- 
divided as  follows,  including  the  picturesque  districts  which  form  the 
OQtskirts  of  the  higher  land:— (a.)  Upper  Teesdale,  the  extreme  north- 
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western  ccaner  of  Yorkshire,  with  Rokeby  and  the  neighbourhood  oi 
Barnard  Castle ;  (&.)  Bichmond  and  its  neighbourhood— -Swaledale  and 
Arkengarthdale ;  (c.)  Leybum  and  its  neighbourhood — Masham  and! 
Hackfi^,  Wensleydale  and  Garsdale  to  Sedbergh ;  (d.)  Upper  Wharfe* 
dale,  and  the  hills  forming  Langstrothdale  Chase;  (e.)  Nidderdale; 
(/.J  Skipton  and  its  neighbourhood — N.E.  Craven,  Lower  Wharfedale, 
ana  Bolton  Priory;  (^.)  llkley  and  its  neighbourhood;  (A.)  Settle  and 
its  neighbourhood — Hibblesdale,  Upper  Airedale;  (k.)  Ingleton  and 
its  neighbourhood — Clapham  Cave ;  (I.)  8. W.  Craven,  Lower  Kibbles* 
dale,  Forest  of  Bowland. 

The  tourist  who  proposes  to  explore  all  this  side  of  Torkshire  will 
find  that  his  best  centres  are — for  the  N.,  Baruard  Castle,  Richmond, 
Levbum,  and  Hawes  in  Wensleydale;  Pateley  Bridge,  for  Nidderdale,* 
and  for  the  S.,  Skipton,  Settle,  Clapham  (there  is  no  tolerable  inn  at 
Ingleton),  and  perhap  Gisbume.  (Other  inns  in  each  subdivision  are 
mentioned  post,)  The  principal  scenes  may  be  visited  in  a  tour  extend- 
ing over  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  (or  even  less) ;  but  a  month  or  six 
weeks  will  not  be  too  much  for  any  one  who  desires  thoroughly  to 
enjoy  the  country ;  and  indeed,  a  whole  sunomer  may  be  spent  here 
with  advantage.  The  pedestrian,  as  usual  in  mountainous  districts, 
will  see  most,  and  will  find,  on  the  whole,  fewer  difficulties  to  encounter 
than  those  who  depend  on  horses  or  carriages ;  but  all  who  leave  the 
main  track  must  be  prepared  for  some  roughing.  A  skeleton  tour 
(No.  IV.),  embracing  the  whole  district,  points  out  the  chief  scenes  and 
places  of  interest,  which  all  should  visit. 

The  general  character  of  the  district  has  been  sufficiently  indicated  in 
the  various  routes  which  describe  it.  The  limestone  hills  show  little 
heather ;  and  are  covered  for  the  most  pnrt  with  a  fine,  short  turf, 
excellent  for  walking.  Scars  of  rock  constantly  enring  the  hills,  and 
are  specially  characteristic.  Other  great  features  of  these  mountains 
are  the  caves  and  *'  pots  "  by  which  the  limestone  is  pierced ;  the  water* 
falls,  here,  as  in  Norway,  called  "forces"  or  "fosses,"  one  of  many 
proofs  that  Norwegian  settlers  penetrated  into  Torkshire  from  West- 
moreland ;  and  the  great  rock  dislocations  produced  by  the  "  Craven 
Fault"  (§  XL),  and  forming  the  magnificent  scenery  of  Gordale, 
Malham,  Attermyre,  and  Griggleswick.  Of  the  caves,  the  two  most 
remarkable  are  the  stahu^te  cavern  at  Clapham,  and  Weatheroote 
Cave,  near  Ingleton  (for  both  see  Bte.  32) ;  tne  most  striking  vmier- 
falls  are  High  Force,  in  Upper  Teesdale  (Rte.  2T),  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  picturesque  in  England,  and  Hardraw  Force  (Rte.  24^  near 
Hawes  in  Wensleydale.  But  every  stream  has  its  "forces" — all 
beautifal,  and  all  fall  of  attraction  for  the  artist,  who  will  often  find 
his  best  subjects  in  the  falls  and  streamlets  that  are  least  known.  The 
mountaina  which  most  deserve  to  be  scaled  are  Ingleborough  (Rte.  32), 
and  Micklefell  (Rte.  27),  the  highest  in  Yorkslnre  ;  the  finest  and 
most  characteristic  of  the  dales  is  Wensleydale  (Rte.  24). 

$  XLIX. — ^The  various  subdivisions  of  this  great  district  are 
described  at  length  in  their  several  routes ;  but  each  one  may  here  be 
briefly  noticed. 
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(a.)  At  Barnard  Ca^le  the  tonrist  is  within  reach  of  the  beautiful 
aoahery  oq  ^  Greta  and  the  upper  oourae  of  the  Tees.  (See  Rtes.  26, 
27.)  He  may  take  up  his  quarters  at  Middletou  in  Teesdale  or  at 
the  High  Force  Inn,  in  order  to  explore  Upper  Teesdale.  The  points 
to  he  Tisited  are  Bokeby  and  the  Ghreta,  Eggleston  Abbey,  WyclilTe, 
Bowes,  the  High  Force,  the  waterfall  of  Caldron  Snout,  and  Mickle- 
felL  This  range  of  country  is  very  raried  in  its  scenery  and  is  full 
cf  interest. 

(6.)  The  Bichmond  district  is  fully  described  in  Rte.  25.  Richmond 
itdelf  is  one  of  the  most  picturesquely  placed  towns  in  England. 
Swaledale  ia  not  so  striking  as  Wensleydale ;  but  both  it  and  Arken- 
gvthdale  deserve  exploration.  There  is  a  tolerable  inn  at  Reeth  in 
Swaledale;  and  others  (very  small  and  humble)  at  Muker  and  at 
Thwaite. 

(c.)  The  whc^e  of  Rte.  24  (Leyhum  and  its  nei^bourhood^  may 
safely  be  recommended  for  adoption  by  the  tourist  who  desires  to 
enjoy  some  fine  mountain  scenery,  and  to  make  himself  acquainted 
yith  the  most  characteristic  of  Yorkshire  dales.  From  Leybum,  Mid- 
oleham  (church  and  castile),  Jervaulx  Abbey,  and  Bolton  Castle,  may 
be  visited.  (Masham  and  Hack&ll,  the  latter  (Rte.  22^  a  most  pic« 
toiesqiie  scene  of  wood  and  water,  may  also  be  visited  from  Leybum ; 
bat  are,  perhaps,  more  readily  accessible  from  Ripon.^  At  Aysgarth  and 
at  Hawes,  which  stand  in  the  centre  of  Wensleyaale,  are  comfortable 
inns.  In  Wensleydale  itself  the  scenes  and  places  to  be  noticed  are  fully 
described  in  Rte.  24. 

(d,)  For  Upper  WTuxrfeddle  and  Langstrothdale,  the  tourist  will  find  his 
best  centres  at Kilnsey,  at  Kettlewell,  and  at  Buckden  (Rte.  31) ;  but  here 
he  most  expect  to  rough  it.  The  inns  are  generally  clean,  and  tolerably 
comfortable,  but  they  are  thoroughly  rustic  hostebies ;  and  no  one  should 
venture  into  this  district  who  cannot  find  his  fall  reward  in  the  wild 
soeoerj  which  will  surround  him.    The  country  is  described  in  Rte.  31. 

(e.)  Nidderdaie  may  be  reached  by  railway  from  Harrogate  (Rte. 
211  Brimham  (>ags  He  off  ihe  railway  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
dale.  Fateley  Bridge  is  the  centre  from  which  all  the  upper  dale 
may  be  exidored.  There  is  some  good  scenery  near  the  village ;  and 
Upper  Nidoerdale  is  quite  worth  exploration.  The  lead-mines  at  Green- 
bow,  and  the  stalactite  cavern  at  Stump  (>oss,  are  also  to  be  reached 
from  Fateley  Bridge. 

(/.)  There  is  a  very  good  inn  at  Skiptcn  (Rte.  30),  from  which 
plaoe  Bylstone  (Rte.  31),  Barden,  Bolton  Friory,  and  the  lower  Wharfe, 
niay  be  explored.  Slupton  itself  is  interesting  for  its  old  castle  of 
tbe  Cliffords. 

(9.)  lUdty  (Rte.  30)  abounds  in  hotel  accommodation ;  and  its  many 
advantages  as  a  centre  are  fully  noticed  in  the  route. 

(%.)  8Me  (Rte.  32)  contains  an  excellent  old-&8hioned  inn,  and  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  point  from  which  to  visit  Gordale  and  Malham  Cove 
(Bte.  ^)— scenes  which  no  tourist  should  leave  Yorkshire  without 
seeing.    There  is  a  small  inn  at  Horton,  in  Ribblesdale,  from  which  the 
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ascent  of  Penyghent  (Rte.  32)  may  be  made.  Either  Penyghent  or 
IngleboroTigh  may,  however,  be  climbed  in  a  long  day's  excursion  from 
Settle. 

Sh,)  The  neighbourhood  of  Ingleton  ^Bte.  82)  is  very  intereflting 
there  is  now  s;ood  accommodation  lor  tourists.  There  is  also  a 
good  inn  at  Clapham  (Rte.  82),  whence  Ingleton  is  easily  reached  by 
railway.  Weathercote  Cave,  Thornton  Force,  Eingsdale,  and  Tordas 
Gave,  are  all  within  reach  of  Ingleton,  and  are  all  scenes  of  very  great 
beauty  and  interest. 

(I,)  SouthrWett  Craven  (Rte.  83)  may  be  explored  from  either 
Settle  or  Skipton.  The  accommodation  at  Qisbame  is  good,  and  that 
place  is  nearer  to  the  more  interesting  parts  of  the  district.  This 
contains  much  picturesque  scenery,  although  the  bills  of  the  forest 
of  Rowland,  which  form  its  western  border,  are  by  no  means  so  fine 
as  those  farther  north.  Bolton  HaE  and  Sawley  Abbey  will  repay  the 
antiquary  for  his  visit.  The  interest  of  the  latter  is  principally  confined 
to  its  well-made-out  ground-plan. 

§  L.  (4.>— 7^  F<yre8t  district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sheffield,  lliis 
comer  of  Yorkshire,  over  which  the  great  forest  of  Sherwood  once 
extended,  is  very  distinct  in  character,  and  should  on  no  account  be 
neglected  by  Uie  tourist.  Sheffield,  Bamsley,  and  Rotherham  are  the 
best  centres.  The  chief  places  to  be  visited  are  WhamclifTe  Chase 
(Rte.  44),  one  of  the  finest  scenes  of  wood  and  broken  rock  in  the 
county ;  Wentworth  Castle  and  park  (Rte.  40) ;  and  Wentworth  Wood- 
house  (Rte.  45).    In  these  routes  the  district  is  fully  described. 

§  LI. — The  most  important  collections  of  pictures  in  Yorkshire  are  at 
— Castle  Howard  (Earl  of  Carlisle,  Rte.  12);  Duncombe  Park  (Lord 
Feversham,  Rte.  18);  Hornby  Castle  (Duke  of  Leeds,  Rte.  23); 
Temple  Newsam  (Mrs.  Meynell  Ingram,  Rte.  28) ;  Gisbume  Park 
(Lord  Ribblesdale,  Rte.  33) ;  Nostel  Priory  (Charles  Winn,  Esq., 
Rte.  38) ;  Wentworth  Castle  (F.  Yemon  Wentworth,  Esq.,  Rte.  40) ; 
and  Wentworth  Woodhouse  (Earl  Fitzwilliam,  Rte.  45).  There  are 
less  extensive  but  valuable  and  interesting:  collections  at  Escrick  Park 
(Lord  Wenlock,  Rte.  1) ;  at  Hovingham  Park  (Sir  W.  Worsley,  Rte.  18) ; 
at  Thomton-le-Street  Hall  (Earl  Cathcart,  Rte.  16) ;  and  at  Brough 
Hall  (Sir  John  Lawson,  Rte.  25).  Some  portraits  worth  notice  are  at 
Bolton  Hall  (Lord  Bolton,  Rte.  24)  ;  at  Harewood  (Earl  of  Harewood, 
Rte.  29) ;  at  Bolton  Priory  (Duke  of  Devonshire,  Rte.  30) ;  and  at 
Wortley  Hall  (Lord  Whamcliffe,  Rte.  44). 

At  Newby  Hall  (Lady  Mary  Vyner,  Kte.  22)  is  a  fine  collection  of 
ancient  statuary.  There  is  some  very  important  statuary  at  Castle 
Howard,  and  at  Duncombe  Park. 

§  LIL — ^The  traveller  in  Yorkshire  will  generally  find  that  the 
people,  especially  in  the  more  remote  districts,  are,  if  rough,  very 
hospitable,  and  very  ready  to  assist  him  in  any  difficulty.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  great  towns  difiers,  of  course,  very  greatly  from  that 
of  the  open  country;  but,  here  too,  civility  will  always  bring  civility; 
and  the  tourist  who  shows  a  real  desire  to  examine  and  to  under- 
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stand  die  varions  mantifacturing '  processes  will  bave  (if  he  brihg 
proper  introductioDs)  all  possible  aanstance  readily  afforded  to  him. 
Do^  in  town  and  country  the  dialects  will  often  puzzle  a  Southerner 
— (that  of  Cleveland  is  very  peculiar,  and  is  old  Norse  in  accent, 
even  when  the  words  are  English).    These  differ  greatly  in  different 
parts  of  the  country ;  and  although  glossaries  have  been  published 
for   many    separate   districts,   a   genml   survey   of  the   Yorkshire 
**  speech  "  still  awaits  the  leisure  and  the  learning  of  some  competent 
ncrtfaeni  archeeologist.    Some  valuable  observations  on  this  Northum- 
brian English,  which  Higden,  writing  about  1350,  describes  as  "  so 
hanh  and  rode-  that  we  Southern  men  can  hardly  imderstand  it" 
('Polychronicon,  ap.  Gale*),  will  be  found  in  an  essay  by  the  late 
Mr.  Gametti  in  the  '  Quarterly  Review'  for  February,  1836  ('  English 
Dialects^;  but  the  differences  between  the  many  local  dialects  in  the 
coonty  oeserve  to  be  careMly  examined  and  compared.    The  general 
fimndadon  of   the  Torkshire  speech  is   no   doubt  Anglian,  which 
lemaiiiB  most  pure  in  the  Graven  district ;  but  this  has  been  overlaid  at 
difioeat   times  and  in  different  places  by  Danish  and  Norse,  and 
perhaps  by  Flemish  or  other  Low  Dutch  dudects.    Besides  Yorkshire, 
Korthomfarian    English    prevails   throughout   Northumberland    and 
Durham ;  and  (with  some  variation)  in  Cumberland,  Westmoreland, 
«id  Lancashire  to  the  north  of  the  Bibble.    '*  It  is,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, more  like  Englidi  to  the  south  of  the  Tees,  and  more  like 
Sootch  as  we  approach  the  Twe^  but  its  essential  peculiarities  are 
everywhere  preserved.    It  is  unquestionably,  *  pace  Banulphi  Higdeni 
dixaimas,'  the  most  pleasing  of  our  provindal  forms  of  speech, 
espedaily  as  spoken  in  uie  North  and  East  Ridings  of  Yorkshire.    The 
Dorham  pronnndaticii,  though  soft,  is  monotonous  and  drawling ;  and 
that  of  Northumberland  is  disfigured  by  the  burr  and  an  exaggerated 
Scotch  accent," — GameU.    It  is  not  every  one  who  will  agree  with 
Mr.  Gamett  in  this  matter;   but  the  difference  between  southern 
KngHdi  and  the  harder  northern  is  so  marked,  that  the  ear  which  has 
from  yonth  been  accustomed  to  one  will  hardly  be  able  to  appre- 
date  &irly  the  merits  of  the  other. 

Anglian,  of  which  Northumbrian  English  forms  one  division,  em- 
bnoee  two  others — ^the  East  Anglian  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk;  and 
the  Middle  Anglian  of  Lincolnshire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  East  Derby- 
ifaiie..  The  Northumbrian  of  Yorkshire,  in  its  mediaavsd  stages,  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  works  of  Richard  Rolls,  the  *'  Hermit  of 
Himpole,"  who  died  in  1349.  (See  a  short  notice  of  him  and  of  his 
books  in  Rte.  1);  and  by  the  very  remarkable  religious  verses  con- 
taining the  Creed  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  translated  from,  the 
Lutin,  under  the  direction  of  Archbishop  Thoresby  (1352-1373),  by 
John  de  Taystek  (John  of  Tavistock  ?),  a  monk  of  St.  Mary's,  York, 
to  be  distributed  among  the.  people  for  their  better  instruction.  The 
Ten  Commandments  and  the  preamble  are  printed  in  Mr.  Rainess 
'  lives  of  the  Ardibishops  of  York,'  i.  p.  471  seq.  All  the  verses  will 
be   found   in  Mr,   Halliwell's   'Yorkshire  Anthology'  (printed  for 
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private  circulation  in  1851).  TbiB  volume  contains  some  good 
examples  of  the  modem  dialects,  including  'Maijory  Moorpoot  and 
Grulwell,'  illustrating  the  speech  round  Roseberry  Topping: — ^''Ah's 
Yorkshire/'  says  Mi^ory,  "  oy  ma  truly  I  Ah  wor  bred  and  boom  at 
canny  Tattan,  aside  o  Boasberry  Toppin ; " — and  a  '  Yorkshire  dialogue 
in  the  pure  natural  dialect  as  it  is  now  commonly  spoken  in  the  north 
parts  of  Yorkshire,  1697/— (This  is  by  Giles  Merrington,  a  native  of 
Northallerton,  and  was  published  by  him  in  the  same  volume  with  a 
poem  '*  in  praise  of  Yorkshire  ale,")  For  some  remarks  on  Chaucer's  use 
of  the  Graven  dialect  see  Bte.  31,  LangstrotkdcUe, 

The  most  important  published  glossaries  are — '  The  Hallamshire 
Glossary/  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter,  1829 ;  *  The  Dialect  of  Craven/ 
by  a  Native  (the  Rev.  W.  Oarr,  of  Bolton  Abbey),  2  vols.  8vo.,  1830 ; 
'A  Glossary  of  Provincial  Words  used  in  Teesdale,'  1849;  'The 
Sheffield  Dialect,*  bv  Abel  Bywater,  1854 ;  '  The  Dialect  of  Leeds  and 
its  Neighbourhood,  London,  J.  B.  Smith,  1862 ;  '  A  Specimen  of  the 
Bilsdale  Dialect,*  Northallerton,  1832 ;  *  A  Glossary  of  Words  and 
Phrases  collected  in  Whitby  and  its  Neighbourhood,*  1855 ;  *  A  Glossary 
of  the  Cleveland  Dialect,'  by  the  Bev.  J.  C.  Atkinson,  London,  1868. 
*  The  Baimsla  Folks  Annual,  by  Tom  Treddlehoyle,*  is  an  almanac  in  the 
local  dialect,  published  regulady  at  Bamsley.  Others  are  published  at 
Leeds,  Bradford,  and  elsewhere.  A  *  List  of  Words  used  in  the  Moun- 
tainous District  of  the  West  Biding/  by  Bobert  Willan,  M.D.,  wiU  be 
found  in  the  *  Arch»ologia  *  for  1811.  Versioos  of  the  '  Song  of  Solomon,* 
in  the  Craven  <]Ualect,  in  that  of  Sheffield,  and  in  those  of  W.  and  K. 
Yorkshire,  were  compiled  and  published  under  the  direction  of  Prince 
L.  Napoleon.  The  story  of  the  'Terrible  Knitters  e*  Dent,'  in 
Southey's  '  Doctor/  is  a  very  good  illustration  of  the  dialect  of  that 
part  of  Yorkshire  which  borders  on  Westmoreland. 
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§  Un. — ^There  is  no  lack  of  good  cheer  in  Yorkshire;  but  local 
plats  "  are  not  numerous.  Yorkshire  pie,  however,  in  which  game  of 
all  sorts  is  imprisoned  within  huge  standing  wedls  of  crust,  is  a 
universal  &vourite  at  Christmas  time.  Yorkshire  hams  are  excellent, 
And  generally  of  enormous  size.  The  western  dairies  are  celebrated  for 
their  cream  cheeses:  and  a  very  good  cheese — sometimes  as  good  as 
Stilton — is  made  at  Cotherstone  and  the  villages  round,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Barnard  Castle.  Wensleydale  <mee8e  has  also  a  wide 
reputation,  which  it  has  maintained  from  an  early  period.  The  monks 
of  Jervaulz,  at  the  eastern  opening  of  the  dale,  were  fieunous  for  their 
cheese,  their  singing,  and  their  white  horses. 

§  LIV. — ^The  Botanist  should  jHovide  himself  with  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker*s 
*  North  Yorkshire ;  Studies  of  its  Botany,  (Jeology,  Climate,  and  Phy- 
sical Geography/  London,  1863.  Baker  and  Nowell*s  '  Yorkshire  Flora* 
contains  a  complete  list  of  the  flowering  plants,  ferns,  and  mosses,  with 
the  localities  of  many  of  the  rarer  species.  The  publisher  is  Pamplin« 
45,  Frith  Street,  Soho. 
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SKELETON  TOURS. 


No.  L— A  GBNBBAL  TOUB  OF  Y0RK8HIKB, 

EmbraciTtg  the  chief  poinU  ofiifiUresi  thrcmgTiout  the  county  (Scenery, 
AnHquities,  and  Mant^actwres),  The  more  important  are  marked 
with  an  asterisk.  This  Tour  is  of  ten  weeks ;  hut  many  places 
described  in  the  Routes  are  necessaruy  omitted, 

D«Jt. 

1.  London  to  Doncaster. 

2.  See  *DoncasteT  chmch  and  the  Tace-course  in  the  monung.  In 
the  afternoon  visit  (by  rail)  .^Coningsboroiigh  Castle. 

3.  By  rail  to  Selby.  See  "^Selby  chtorch.  Thenise  by  tail  to  Hull, 
mting  *Howden  cbuich  on  the  way. 

4.  See  the  docks  and  the  chmch  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  HulL  In 
the  afternoon  visit  (by  rail)  the  churches  of  "^Hedon  and  *Patxington. 

&  FroBL  Hull  by  lail  to  Beverley.  See  the  ^Minster,  and  St.  Mary's 
chmdu 

6.  Beverley  by  Market  Weighton  to  York,  visiting  by  the  way 
*Goodmanham  and  Londesboiough. 

7.  Sunday  at  York. 

8.  At  York.  See  the  *Minster ;  "^St.  Mary's  Abbey  and  the  gardens 
of  the  Philosophical  Society ;  some  of  the  parish  chtcrohes  (see  Boute  1 
Hot  the  most  interesting) ;  and  walk  round  the  *walls. 

9.  From  York  to  Castle  Howard.  Visit  by  the  way  Sheriff  Hutton 
(church  and  castle)  and  Kirkham  (abbey  ruins).  Sleep  at  the  inn  at 
Castle  Howard. 

10.  See  the  ^honae  at  Castle  Howard.  Proceed  to  Malton.  See  the 
dinrch  and  Boman  station  at  Old  Maltcsi.  Thence  by  rail  to  Soir- 
horoogh. 

IL'  At  Scarborough.  In  the  morning -see  the  *Castle  and  the  parish 
chmcL  In  the  afternoon  climb  Olivers  Mount,  and  afterwards  visit, 
vhiie  the  band  is  playing,  the  *Spa  and  Promenade. 

12.  By  zaQ  to  Filey.  See  ihe  *churoh  and  the  *sands.  Walk  to 
*Filey  Brig.    Thence  by  rail  to  Bridlington.    See  the  *  Priory  church, 

13.  Yisit  *Mamborop^  Head  and  the  Caves.  Betum  to  Bridlington. 

14.  Sunday  at  Bridlington. 

15.  Drive  to  Budstone.  See  the  church  and  *upiight  stone;  and 
tbeoos  over  l^e  Wolds  (so  as  to  get  some  idea  of  that  district),  either  to 
Hunmanby  or  Filey.    Thenoe  by  rail  to  Scarborough. 

16.  Drive  in  the  morning  through  the  Forge  v  alley  to  ^Hackness, 
a&d  thence  round  by  Scalby.  In  the  evening  proceed  by  rail  to 
Pickering. 
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17.  See  Pickeriiu;  *cliuicli  find  *Ca8tle.  Then  drive  to  *La8tingbain, 
yisiting  the  *Cawthom  Camps  on  the  way.  Return  to  Pickering,  and 
proceed  by  rail  to  Whitby. 

18.  At  Whitby.  See  the  old  town  and  the  *Abbey  ruins.  In  the 
afternoon  walk  or  drive  to  Sandsend  and  see  the  '^alum-works. 

19.  From  Whitby  to  Egton.  See  the  *£gton  Woods;  and  either 
walk  or  drive  thence  to  B(»edale.  If  possible,  sleep  at  the  Crown  Inn 
in  Rosedale  village. 

20.  See  the  Rosedale  iron-works ;  and  walk  or  drive  (the  road  is  bat 
indifferent  for  wheels)  by  Ralph  Cross,  along  the  ridge  between  Wester- 
dale  and  Danbydale  to  Castleton.  Return  by  rail  to  Whitby.  [The 
route  planned  for  these  two  days  will  give  an  excellent  idea  of  the 
Cleveland  Moors ;  but,  at  any  rate,  two  days  should  be  given  to  excur- 
sions among  the  moors  round  Whitby.] 

21.  Sunday  at  Whitby. 

22.  The  coast-road  from  Whitby  to  Saltbom. 

23.  Saltbum  by  rail  to  *Middle6brough«  See  one  of  the  great  *iron- 
foundries.    Thence  by  rail  to  Guisboroi:^.    See  the  *  Priory  ruins.. 

24.  Ghiisborough  to  ^Roseberry  Topping.  Thence  to  Stokesley  and 
Whorlton.  See  **  Whorlton  church  and  Casde.  Sleep  at  the  Black  Horse 
at  Whorlton. 

25.  Visit  *Mount  Grace  Priory  and  Osmotherley.  Thence  to  North 
AUerton.    See  the  church  there. 

26.  ToThirskbytrain.  See  the  ♦church  at  Thirsk.  Drive  from  Thirsk 
to  Helmsley ;  visiting  *Gormire  and  *  Whitestone  Cliff  by  the  way. 

27.  See  Helmsley  church,  *Castle,  and  *Duncombe  Park  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  *Rievaulx  Abbey  in  the  afternoon. 

28.  Sunday  at  Helmsley. 

29.  Helmsley  to  Gilling.  See  *Gilling  Castle.  By  rail  to  Borough- 
bridge,  visiting  *Coxwold  on  the  way.  See  the  "^Devirs  AnowSy  at 
Boroughbridee. 

30.  See  the  Roman  remains  at  *Aldborough.  Drive  to  Enares- 
borough.  See  the  *church,  castle,  Dropping  Well,  and  St.  Rob»t*8 
Cave.    Thence  by  rail  to  Harrogate. 

31.  At  Harrogate.    In  the  afternoon  to  the  *Brimham  Rocks. 

32.  By  rail  to  Ripon.  See  the  *Minster  in  the  morning.  In  the 
afternoon  *Fountains  Abbey. 

33.  Drive  from  Ripon  by  *Hack  Fall  to  Masham.  Thence  to  Ley- 
bum,  visiting  either  Vervaulx  Abbey  or  *Middleham  Castle  on  the  way. 

.  34.  Leybum  to  Hawes ;  visiting  *  Wensley  church ;  *Bolton  Castle ; 
Aysgarth  church  aud  *Foroe ;  and  the  Waterfalls  near  Askrigg. 

35.  Sunday  at  Hawes.  On  this  day,  or  on  the  following  morning, 
visit  "^Hardraw  Force. 

36.  Hawes  to  Sedbergh.  See  Sedbergh  church,  and  climb  the  monnd 
above  the  town.    Thence  by  rail  to  Barnard  Castle. 

37.  See  the  ^Castle.  Drive  to  *Rokeby,  and  thence  round  by  Brignall 
to  Bowes,  taking  care  to  walk  by  the  Greta  at  Brignall,  as  reonmnended 
in  Rte.  26.    Return  to  Barnard  Castle. 
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38.  BriTe  to  the  *High  Force,  by  Cothentone,  Bomaldkirk,  and 
MiddletDn  in  Teesdale.  See  the  High  Focoe,  and  sleep  either  at  Middle- 
urn  or  at  the  Hish  Force  Inn. 

39.  Visit  the  *Oaldion  Snout ;  and  if  the  day  is  fine,  ascend  *Micklo- 
feU.    Betom  to  Middleton. 

40.  Betum  to  Bairiard  Castle,  and  drive  thence  to  Richmond. 

41.  See  Bichmond  ^Castle  and  church*  Walk  to  ^Easby  Abbey. 
Drire  to  the  ^Baceconrse. 

42.  Sunday  at  Bichmond. 

4&,  Drive  from  Bichmond  to  Bedale,— seeing  by  the  way  the  Roman 
BtatkHk  at  Gatterick ;  '^Broueh  Hall  (pictures),  if  possible ;  and  *Homby 
Castle  dnctures).    At  Bediue  see  the  ^church. 

44.  fYom  Bedale  by  rail  to  Ilkley.  Stop  at  Otley  and  ascend  the 
^Gbevin. 

45.  See  the  church  at  Ilkley.  Drive  to  *Bolton  Priory ;  and  walk 
throu^  the  woods  to  *Barden  Tower,  where  the  carriage  should  be  in 
vaitia^    Drive  thence  to  Skipton. 

46.  Excursion  from  Skipton  by  Bylston  to  Kilnsey  Crag. 

47.  Drive  from  Skipton  to  Settle  (or  order  a  carriage  from  Malham 
to  moot  you  at  BeU  Busk  station) ;  visiting  *Gordale  and  ^Malham 
Co?B  by  ibe  way, 

48.  kzcundon  from  Settle  to  Horton  and  Selside.  If  fine,  ascend 
*Penygbent. 

49.  Sunday  at  Settle. 

50.  Bfrail  to  Ciapham.  See  the  *Oavem.  Thence  a  good  pedestrian 
should  (if  the  weather  is  fine)  walk  across  ^Ingleborough,  and,  descend- 
ing upon  ^Chapel-le-Dale,  regain  the  railway  at  Ir^eton,  returning 
tbenoe  to  Settle.  Otherwise  drive  from  Ciapham  to  Ingleton,  and 
theaice  to  *Chapel-le-Dale.    Return  to  Settle. 

61.  Drive  from  Settle  to  *Bolton-in-Bolland,  and  *Sawley  Abbey. 
Thence  by  rail  to  Skipton. 

52.  Skipton  by  rail  to  Bradford — stopping  at  Keighley  to  visit 
^Saworth. 

53.  See  Bradford  church,  and  *the  view  from  the  cemetery.  In  the 
afternoon  to  *Saltaire. 

54.  Yisit  the  *Low  Moor  Ironworks ;  and  proceed  thence  by  rail  to 

Halifax.    See  the  *parish  church,  and  the  '^church  of  All  Saints,  Haley 
HilL  -y        J 

55.  Halifax  to  Leeds.  See  the  *parish  church,  *St.  John's  church, 
aad  the  ^Museum  of  the  Institute.    Afterwards  ^Kirkstall  Abbey. 

66.  Sunday  at  Leeds. 

57.  If  introductions  have  been  procured,  give  the  day  to  the  factories 
of  Leeds.  Or  make  an  excursion  to^Adel  church,  and  thence  to  *Hare- 
VQod  church  and  Castle.  (The  house  and  gardens  are  open  on  Thurs- 
<lsy8  only.) 

58.  Visit  ♦Temple  Newsam  (pictures).  Return  to  Leeds,  and  proceed 
theuoe  by  rail  to  Wakefielo.  See  *Wakefield  church,  and  the 
*cfaantry  on  the  bridge. 
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Days. 

59.  Excuisioti  to  Kostel  Priory  (pictares);  thence  by  rail  to  Fonte- 
fract    See  the  ^Castle  and  drorch.    Eetorn  to  Wakefield. 

60.  Wakefield  by  rail  to  Huddersfield;  stopping  at  the  ThGrntcm 
Lees  station  for  visitB  to  Dewsbury  *church  and  '^Thornhill  chmch. 
Batley,  the  great  seat  of  shoddy  manufacture,  may  also  be  Tinted  on 
the  way. 

61.  Visit  *Almondbury  Camp  and  churoh ;  and  ^Woodsome  Hall. 
Betum  to  Huddersfield. 

62.  Huddersfield,  by  Penistone,  to  Bainsley.  See  PeniBtone  church 
and  *Silkstone  church.    Make  an  excursion  to  Monk  Brettoo  Fiiory, 

68.  Sunday  at  Bemsley. 

64.  Drive  to  *Wentworth  Castle.  Returning  to  Bamsley,  prooeed  to 
Sheffield  by  rail. 

65.  See  *St.  Peter^s  church  at  Sheffield,  and  visit  a  steel  faclory  and 
warehouse. 

66.  Excursion  to  Whamclifie  Chase. 

67.  Sheffield  to  Botherham  *church;  and  *Wentwortb  WoodhooBe 
(pictures).    Betum  to  Botherham. 

68.  Drive  from  Botheriiam  by  *Boohe  Abbey  and  Tickhill  (Castle 
and  church),  to  Bawtry,  where  tifie  Great  Northern  Bailway  is  gained. 


No.  n.— A  MONTH'S  WALKING  TOUE. 

This  is  the  route  followed  and  described  in  Mr.  White's  '  Month  in 
Yorkshire.'  The  longest  day's  walk  is  26  miles ;  the  next  22 ;  and  ail 
the  rest  from  14  to  18.  Many  of  Hie  resting-places  are  necessarily 
small  country  inns,  where  the  accommodation,  though  generally  dean, 
is  otherwise,  of  course,  but  indifferent. 

London  to  Hull  by  steamer. 

Days. 

1.  Excursion  by  rail  to  Fatrington.  Thence  walk  to  Spurn  Head 
and  back,    Betum  by  rail  to  HulL 

2.  To  Beverley  by  rail.    Walk  to  Hornsea. 

S.  Walk  to  Bridlington.  Thence  by  Flamborough  Head  to  ihe 
village  of  Flamborough. 

4.  Wd^k  to  Filey.    Thence  through  Scarborough  to  Cloughton. 

5.  Walk  by  Bobin  Hood's  Bay  to  Whitby. 

6.  At  Whitby.    Excursion  to  Egton  Bridjse.    Betum  to  Whitby. 

7.  Along  the  coast  by  the  alum-works  at  Sandsend,  to  Bunswick  and 
Staithes. 

8.  Along  the  coast  to  Bedcar.  Thence  by  Eirkleatham  to  Guis- 
borough. 

9.  Climb  Boseberry  Topping.  Thence  to  Marton  and  Stockton.  By 
rail  from  Stockton  to  Darlington. 
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la  Bf  raa  to  Banurd  Castle.  Walk  to  Hokeby  and  Wyclifie.  Re- 
icni  to  Bunard  Castle  in  time  for  the  omnibus  to  Middleton  in  Teesdale. 
(It  starts  aboat  5-30  p.m.)  Sleep  either  there,  or  5  m.  further,  at  the 
High  Force  Inn. 

11.  See  the  High  Foice.  Walk  to  Caldron  Snout  Thence  climb 
Mickle  Fell ;  and  descend  on  Brough. 

12.  From  Brough  to  Thwaite  in  Swaledale.  Thence  over  the 
Battertubs  F&ss  to  Hawes. 

13.  Hawes  to  Beinbridge.  Thence  visit  the  "  forces  " — ^Mill  Gill  and 
Whitfield,  near  Askrigg.    Sleep  at  Bainbridge. 

14.  Climb  Addleborough.  iUescend  on  Simmer  Water,  walk  thence 
tfanagh  Widdale  to  the  inn  at  Newby  Head. 

15.  By  the  Gearstones  inn  and  Chapel-le-Dale  to  Clapham.  In  fine 
vcatber  Gross  Ingleborough  from  Chapel-le-Dale. 

16L  By  rail  to  Skipton.  Thence  to  Bolton  Fid(Xj.  Thence  by 
Barden  to  the  Ajigler's  Inn  at  Eilnsey. 

17.  By  EetUewell  and  Buckden ;  down  Bishopdale  to  Aysgarth. 

18.  By  Caiperby  and  Bolton  Castle.  Thence  by  the  **  Scarth  Nick  " 
road  to  Bichmond.    Visit  Easby. 

19.  By  rail  to  Bipon.  Walk  to  Fountains  Abbey.  By  rail  from 
Bipon  to  Tbirsk. 

20.  Walk  from  Thirsk,  by  Gonnire  and  the  Hambletons,  to  Bievaulx 
Al^.  ThoQoe  to  Helmsley,  By  omnibus  to  Gilling.  Thence  by 
tiaiii  to  York. 

2L  At  York. 

22.  By  rail  to  Leeds.    Walk  to  Kirkstall  Abbey.    By  rail  to  Settle. 

23.  Walk  to  Goidale  and  Malham.  Back  to  Settle.  By  train  to 
Keighley. 

24.  Walk  to  Haworth  and  back.  By  train  to  Shipley.  Thence  to 
SaHaiie.    Bail  to  Bradford. 

25.  By  rail  to  Mirfield  and  Batley.    Thence  to  Wakefield. 

26.  Bail  to  Sheffield. 


No.  m— CLEVELAND  AND  THE  COAST. 

The  inns  marked  *  will  not  afford  extensire  accommodation,  but  are 
excellent  centres  for  pedestrians. 

Boats  and  BcaUDg-plaoes.  Haoes  to  be  Ttolted. 

TobktoMalton     Between  York  and  Malton  see  Sheriff 

Hutton  Castle;  Kirkham    Priory; 

and  Castle  Howard. 
Maltoh  to  Scarbobough        ..  From  Scarborough  visit  Hackneas,  siid 

the  coast  N.  and  S. 


lyiii  SkdeUm  Toum.  Introd. 

RoQtee  and  Resting-places.  Places  to  be  yislted. 

Filet  Filey  Brig  and  the  coast  to  Flam- 
borough. 

BaiDLiNGTON Flamborough  Head  and  the  Ca^es. 

*JoHNSTONB  Arms  Inn,  at  Hack-  Troutdale,  the  upper  valley  of  the  Dcar- 
ness  went,  and  the  neighbouring  moors. 

*Falcon  Inn,  8  m.  N.  of  Scar-  This  is  the  best  centre  for  exi^oiing 
borough.  the    moors    between   Scarborough 

and  Kobin  Hood's  Bay. 

Pdckebinq ..      ..  Gawthom  Camp.  Lastlngham.  New- 

tondale.  The  moors  E.  of  the 
railway. 

Whitby     ..      ..  The  coast  N.  and  S.    Egton  Bridge. 

Glaisdale,  and  all  Eskoale  between 
Egton  and  Castleton.  Ibumdale, 
and  the  moors  E.  of  the  railway. 
Gothlandale  and  Wheeldale. 

^RosBDALE.    (Crown  Inn)      ..  Lower  part  of  Rosedale.     Famdale. 

The  moors  between  Bosedale  and 
Castleton. 

*CASTLBroK  ..  Danby  Dale,  Castle,  and  Moors.  Free- 
borough  Hill.  Westerdale.  Base- 
dale. 

Inqleby  Gbsenhow Upper  parts  of  Bransdale  and  Bite- 
dale. 

GuiSBOBOUGH Rosebeny  Topping.  The  valleys  to- 
ward Saltbum. 

Saltb0BN-by-the-Sba     ..      ..  Marske;  Redcar.    The  valleys  inland. 

The  coast  eastward. 

Staithbs   ^      Boull^  Cliffs.    Runs  wick. 

*Black  Hobsk  Inn,  Whoblton.  Cleveland  Hills,  between  Whorlton 

and  Ingleby  Greenhow. 

*QuEKN  Cathebink  Inn,     Os-  Mount  Grace  Priory.      Walk   down 
mothebley.  Ryedale  to  Rievaubc. 

Thibsk       Hambleton  Hills.     Whitestoae  Cliff. 

Gormire. 

CoxwoLD Byland  Abbey.    Walk  over  the  hills 

to  Rievaolz. 

Gilling     Castle. 

Helicsley Rievaulz.     Dunoombe.     Lower  part 

of  Bilsdale. 

*Inn  at  Chop  Gate  in  Bils-  Upper  parts  of  Bilsdale  and  Brans- 
dale,  near  Bilsdale  Church.  dale. 

Eixbby  MooBSiDE Brausdalc.    Lower  part  of  Farudale. 


hkroL  SheUiMi  Towr^,  liz 


No.  IV.— THE  WESTERN  MOUNTAINS. 
(Iims  marked  *  are  only  fitted  for  pedestrians.) 

Bootes  and  BesUng-plaoa.  PlftOM  to  \»  visited. 

Leek  to  Skiftoh Between  Leeds  and  Skipton,  Haworth 

and  the  surrounding  Moors  should 
be  visited  from  Keighley. 

Seiftoh      Moors  between  Skipton  and  Bolton; 

and  between  Skipton  and  Thresh- 
field. 

Detqbshibe  Abms,  Bolton     ..  Bolton  Priory.    The  Wharfe  and  hills 

overlooking  the  river  here. 

Ilklbt       Rombald  Moor.    OtleyChevin. 

*KiK£BT  Mat.ham Malham  Cove^  Grordale,  and  sorround- 

ing  moors. 

AxGUSB's  Abms,  Ejlnset        ..  Wharfe    and    neighbouring    moors. 

Skifare,  and  Littondale. 

KsTTLEWEiJi All  Upper  Wharfedale.  Great  Whem- 

side. 

^BcGXsesr Bishopdale.     Waldendale.      Parts  of 

Langstrothdale. 

Settlx       Bibbledale.       Penyghent,  and  all  the 

neighbouring  moors.  Forest  of  Bow- 
land,  S.W. 

GisBiTBBE  Lower  Ribbledale.  Bolton  Hall.   Saw- 

ley  Abbey. 

Clatham The  Caves.    Ingleborough. 

l^iUEio:? ..      ..  Kingsdale.    Chapel-le-Dale.    Whern- 

side.    Yordas  Cave,  and  Easgill. 

*6cAB9i05EB  Ihn,  near  Ribble-  Ingleton  Fells.    Cam  Fell.    Parts  of 
Head.  Langstrothdale. 

Tys  AT  KfeWBT  Head     ..      ..  Widdale  Fell,  and  surrounding  moors. 

Hawbb       Hardraw  Force.  The  Buttertubs  Pass, 

between  Hardraw  and  Thwaite. 
Hawes  may  serve  as  a  centre  for 
much  of  the  country  between  it 
and  Ingleton ;  and  from  it  the  hills 
may  best  be  explored  which  lie 
between  Hawes  and  Sedbergh. 

Sedbeboh..      How  Gill.     The  Calf!    Baugh  Fell. 

Dent  Dale ;  and  all  the  country  on 
the  Westmoreland  border. 
AsaiGQ Semmer  Water.     Bainbridge.     Ays- 
garth.     The  hills  between  Wens- 
leydale  and  Swaledale. 
Atsgabtb         Bishopdale.    Waldendale.    Pen  Hill. 


Ix  Skdeton  Tours.  Introd. 

Routes  and  Bestiag-plaoefl.  Places  to  be  viBlted. 

Lbtbubn All  "Wensleydale    may  be   explored 

from  here.  Middleham.  Jervaulx. 
Country  between  Leybum  and 
Bichmond.    Swaledale. 

♦MuKER  OE  *Thwaite     ..      ..  Buttertubs    Pass.       Upper   part    of 

Swaledale. 

Reeth        Swaledale.    Arkengarthdale. 

Bichmond Swaledale.     Easby  Abbey.     Gatter- 

ick.  Hornby  Castle.  Country 
between  Bichmond  and  Barnard 
Castle. 

Babnabd  Castle      Bokeby.      Eggleston   Abbey.       The 

^  Greta.   Wycliffe.    Bowes.    Country 

between  Barnard  Castle  and  Mid- 
dleton.    Stainmore. 

MmDLETON    IN    Teebdale,   ot  Upper  Valley  of  Tees.      Lnnedale. 
High  Force  Inn.  High     Force.        Caldron     Snout. 

Mickle  Fell,  and  surronndiiig 
moors. 
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BOUTE  1. 

LONDON  TO   YORK,  BT   DONCASTER 
AND  SELBY. 

{Great  Northern  Batlway, 
King's  Cross  Stat.) 

Distance  fit)m  London  to  York, 
1 89  m.  9  trains  daily ;  the  express 
in  4  hrs.  15  min.,  ordinary  trains  in 
5  hrs.  15  min. 

(The  "great  North  road,"  in  the  days  o^ 
posting,  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  (bo  ab' 
senoe  of  scenery  or  places  of  interest  along  its  ■ 
course.    The  Great  Noribem  Railway  follows  . 


nearly  the  same  line.  The  rly.  pasBSs  through 
much  rich  and  fertile  ooontiy;  bat  itopent 
no  picturesque  soenery,  and  the  only  places  of 
importance  between  Londcm  and  the  bonier 
of  Yorkshire  are— PeferborvutfA*  where  the 
tonrist  should  look  out  for  a  mie  Tiew  of  the 
west  firant  of  tha cathedral;  QrapoJUiam,  with 
its  noble  diurch  and  almost  unrivalled  spire; 
and  yewark,  where  the  castle  reminds  us  of 
the  death  of  Kii^  JohUr  which  oecurrol 
within  its  walls^  The  Qreaft  Northern  doa 
not  follow  the  Une  of  a  Eoraan  road  from 
London ;  but  at  Bawtry  it  meets  an  andeot 
croM-road  from  Lindum  (Lincoln),  and  pro* 
ceeds  in  a  Une  with  it  u»  Doncaster  and 
(^aaUeford.) 

At  148  m.  from  London, 


Bouie  h — Bossington — Doncaster, 


Bamtr§  Sat^  vo  enter  Yorkahiie. 
Bivtij  is  a  Tillage  of  about  1000 
h^ib^  ooataining  little  or  uothiBgto 
aataOL  the  tourist  The  ch.  has  some 
Xgqu.  poctioDs;  bat  the  tower  ia 
taodeni.  Theie  ia  a  hoepital,  with 
A  cfe^pel,  foonded  by  the  Morton 
Ucailj,  who  were  long  resident 
jot,  and  who,  oontinning  in  the 
tud  relij^ion,  caused  Bawtry  to  be 
ttguded  as  "a  dmgeroos  nest 
ci  papirtd "  when  the  Queen  of 
Scots  was  confined  at  Sheffield 
Ovtle,  about  16  m.  distant.  Baw- 
try 18  od  the  great  North  road ;  and 
it  vas  liere  that  the  Sheriff  of 
YtakBbire  anciently  met  royal  per- 
noases  and  conducted  them  oyer 
the  bender  of  the  county.  When 
Hen.  YIIL  visited  Yorkshire  in  1541, 
ft&f  the  rising  known  as  the  **  Pil- 
griisage  of  Grace,'*  he  was  met  at 
Bavtiy  by  "  200  gentlemen  of  the 
eoimty  in  velvet,  and  4000  tall  yeo- 
Bken  and  servingmen  well  horsed,  who 
on  their  knees  made  a  submiasion 
by  the  mouth  of  Sir  Robert  Bowes, 
and  pteaented  the  kiog  with  900L'*— 

fThere  is  a  Roman  camp  near  the 
village  of  AuUerfidi  (1  m.  N.E.): 
ud  the  eh.  has  Norman  portions.  At 
Tkkhai  (4  m.  W.)  are  a  fine  Ferp.  ch. 
sad  the  remains  of  a  castle.  See 
Bte.47.] 

151}  m.  BoumgUm,  The  small 
QL  b^  which  has  a  Norm,  chancel 
ucfa  and  S.  door,  was  probably 
Effected  by  the  Fossards,  lords  of 
Duonster  and  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict 6om  the  Conquest  to  the  reign 
of  Skhard  I.  In  the  churchyard  is 
the  grave  of  CSharles  Bosvile — died 
1709.  Like  Bampfield  Moore  Garew 
in  the  South,  Bosvile  made  himaelf  I 
tte  duef  of  the  Northern  gipsies, 
and  his  wood  among  them  was  law. 
"He  was  a  gentleman  with  an  estate 
of  about  *2/M,  a-year,  and  is  desoribed 
by  De  la  Pryme,  of  Hatfield,  as  '  a 
Ottd  spark,  mighty  fine  and  brisk. 


and  keeps  company  with  a  great 
many  gentlemen,  Imights,  and  es- 
quires, yet  runs  about  the  country.' 
....  No  gipsy  for  many  years 
passed  near  Rossmgtcxi  without  going 
to  pay  respect  to  the  grave  of  him 
whom  they  called  their  king  ;  and  I 
am  informed  that  even  now,  if  the 
question  were  asked  of  any  of  the 
people  who  still  haunt  the  lanes  in 
this  neighbourhood,  especially  about 
the  time  of  Doncaster  races,  they 
would  answer  that  they  were  Bos- 
vile's  people."— (Htmter'a  8,  York- 
sMre.) 

Pn  the  ch.  of  Waduxyrth,  4  m.  W.. 
is  an  efiio^  (14th  cent.),  which  is 
probably  that  of  a  forester.  The 
dress,  as  Mr.  Bloxam  has  pointed 
out,  exactly  agrees  with  that  of 
Chaucer's  "  Yeoman  Forester :" — 

**  And  be  was  clad  in  oote  and  bode  of  grene. 
And  by  Ub  side  a  sword  and  a  bokeler ; 
An  home  he  bare;  the  bawdricke  was  of 

grene; 
A  forester  was  he  Bothely  as  I  gesae.** 

The  effigy  of  Jenkin  Wyrral  in  New- 
land  churchyard,  Gloucestershire, 
diuuld  be  compared.  Few  similar 
memorials  exist.] 

From  Roesington  the  line  proceeds 
through  a  level  district  to 

156f  m.  Doncaster  8taJU 

HoUU :  Fye'i,  Angel  Hotel  (very  good  and 
comfortable);  Reindoer. 

EaUvcayt:  To  York  (Great  Northern),  9 
trains  dal]^.  To  Wakefield  and  Leeds  (Great 
Northern),  10  trains  daily  (Rte.  28).  To 
Sheffield  (Midland,  19  m.,  via  Swlnton  and 
Masborough)  (Rte.  46).  6  trains  daily.  To 
Manchester  and  Llyerpool  (S.  Yorkshire  and 
Manchester  line,  viA  fiamsley  and  Penistone) 
(Rte.  44).  4  trains  daily.  To  Sheffield  (S. 
Yorkshire,  via  Wombwell  and  Oiapeltown, 
27  m.)  (Rte.  46).  4  trains  dally. 

Doncaster  (Pop.  in  1871,  18,768). 
one  of  the  cleanest  and  pleafiantest 
towns  in  Yorkshire,  *'most  desirable 
as  a  place  of  residence"  {Phillips), 
occupies  the  site  of  the  Boman  Da- 
num,  a  station  on  the  great  road 
which  passed  from  Lindum  (Lin- 
coln) to  Eboiacum  (York).    "  It  is  a 
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very  likeable  place,  being  one  of 
the  most  comfortable  towns  in  Eng- 
land; for  it  is  clean,  spacious,  in  a* 
BalubriouB  situation,  well  built,  well 
governed,  has  no  manufactures,  few 
poor,  a  greater  proportion  of  inha- 
bitants who  are  not  engaged  in  any 
trade  or  calling  than  perhaps  any 
other  town  in  the  kingdom;  and, 
moreover,  it  sends  no  members  to 
Parliament."— 7%e  Doetar.  (This 
has  been  somewhat  changed  since  the 
Ot.  N.  Railway  has  had  its  plant 
here  (see  poet).  Doncaster  is  no 
longer  without  one  species  of  manu- 
factore).  There  was  a  feny  here 
across  ihe  river  Don  (for  a  general 
notice  of  tiie  river  Don,  see  Rte.  44) ; 
and  Roman  antiquities  have  been 
found  from  time  to  time  at  Doncaster. 
(The  Prefect  of  the  Grispian  Horse, 
an  officer  of  high  rank  under  the 
**Dux  Britanniarum,"  waa  stationed 
at  **  Danum  "  when  the  *  Notitia  Dig- 
nitatum'  was  oompUed  in  the  reign 
of  Arcadius  and  Honorius.)  The 
Noi-thumbrian  kings  had  a  "villa" 
hero;  but  the  "Campodunum"  of 
Bade,  which  has  been  sometimes 
identified  with  Doncaster,  seems 
to  be  more  correcUy  placed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Huddersfield  (see 
Rte.  87).  The  position  of  Doncaster 
on  the  line  of  tne  great  North  road 
has  rendered  it  more  than  once  a 
place  of  historical  importance.  The 
Northmen  frequently  plundered  it. 
Malcolm  of  Scotland  did  homage  here 
for  Cumberland  to  Henry  II.  in  1157. 
Thomas  Earl  of  Lancaster,  the  ^eat- 
baronof  Pontefract,  assembled  his  ad- 
herents here  in  the  winter  of  1321-2, 
before  the  rising  which  ended  in  the 
battle  of  Boroughbridge  (see  Rte.  19). 
In  1470  occurred  tiie  remarkable 
rising  in  Lincolnshire,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  place  Clarence  on  the 
throne  instead  of  his  brother,  Ed- 
ward rv.  Sir  Robert  Welles  and  Sir 
Thomas  Delalaunde  headed  the  in- 
surgents, who  were  defeated  at  Er- , 
pingham,  in  Rutland.  The  king 
(who  in  spite  of  his  promise  had  be- 


headed Lord  Welles,  fieither  of  Sir 
Robert)  &en  returned  to  Doncaster, 
where  he  caused  Sir  Robert  Wellet} 
and  Sir  Ralph  Grey  to  be  beheadeii 
in  the  MarKet-plaoe.  During  the 
"  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  "  in  1636,  Don- 
caster was  the  scene  of  two  remark- 
able interviews  between  the  insurgent 
leaders  and  the  heads  of  the  roval 
army.  This  army,  under  Lord  Shrews- 
bury and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  in 
Doncaster,  and  the  bridge  across  the 
Don  (whose  successor  still  occupies 
the  same  place,  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
town")  had  been  fortified.  Aake  and 
the  insurgents  had  advanced  from 
Pontefract  to  Scawsby  Lees,  about 
3  m.  N.  of  the  river.  A  battle  seemed 
imminent ;  but,  after  some  discussion, 
a  conference  between  certain  of  the 
leaders  on  either  side  took  place  on 
the  bridge  (Oct  26,  1536),  Bobeit 
Aske  himself  remaining  on  the  bank 
of  the  Don,  **  the  whole  host  standing 
with  him  in  perfect  airay."  It  was 
then  agreed  that  the  petition  of  the 
insurgents  should  be  carried  to  the 
king,  and  that  the  musters  on  either 
side  should  be  disbanded.  A  second 
meeting  between  Aske  and  the  king^s 
commissioners  took  place  in  Decem- 
ber, when  Norfolk  announced  the 
king's  pardon  to  the  insurgents ;  and 
Aske,  *'  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
lords,  pulled  on  his  badge,  crossed 
with  the  five  wounds,  and  in  a  sem- 
blable  manner  did  all  the  lords  there, 
and  all  others  there  present,  saying 
all  these  words :  '  We  will  wear  no 
badge  nor  figure  but  the  badge  of 
our  sovereign  lord.' " — {Froude^  Hist 
Enff .  ill.  ck.  13.  For  a  general  dcetch 
of  the  rising  see  Inirod.) 

During  the  civil  war  Charles  L 
was  frequently  at  Doncaster,  and  the 
Puritan  Earl  of  Manchester  made  it 
his  head-quarters  after  Marston  Moor. 
In  Oct.  1648,  when  Pontefract  Castle 
was  the  only  royal  eanison  in  the 
North,  a  small  peurty  fiom  it  attacked 
and  killed  the  Parliunentarian  General 
Rainsborough,  in  the  midst  of  his 
troops  at  Doncaster.    Sir  Mannadukc 
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lABgifaJe  irafl  a  pnaoner  at  Netting^  i 
kBB,  and  title  object  of  the  royalists ' 
WBS  togctpoairnninn  of  BaiDsboiough, 
»  ta  to  eliect  an  exchange.  They 
mn  aeflirly  Booceesfnl ;  but  in  the 
■troggle  Bainaborough  was  severely 
VGsnded,  and  fell  dead;  his  assail- 
dits  got  safely  bock  to  Ponte&Bct.  A 
ifnac'  opposite  the  shambles  is  still 
prmted  out  aa  the  scene  of  the  attempt. 
The  ohief  points  of  interest  in  Don- 
<vta'  are  the  Churdies  (all  modem), 
tiie  Aiee-covne,  and,  for  those  who 
*ian  for  machinery,  the  ** plant"  of 
ibe  Great  Northern  Railway.  Except 
liming  like  laoe-week  (in  September), 
vfaen  the  town  is  thronged  with 
viators,  and  enonnons  snms  are  dc- 
sanded  for  lodgings,  Doncaster  is 
'{iBPt  amd  attractiveL  There  are  no 
Daaao&ctiires,  and  the  movement  of 
ihfr  place  is  chiefly  due  to  the  weekly 
eofBHAarket^  which  is  one  of  the  most 
importuit  in  the  North.  There  are 
iew  agnenhniai  districts  in  England 
ri^ierar  more  prodnctive  than  that  of 
whieh  Doncaster  is  the  centre. 

*Sl,  Georges,  the  parish  church  of 
I>(aiieaat6r,  whose  bells  somided  so 
pk^eantly  in  the  eaxs  of  Dr.  Dove, 
was  completely  bnmt  down  (Feb.  28, 
1853.;  toe  eanse  being,  as  nsoaJ,  a 
aeelecAEd  fine.  The  old  church  had 
nnthing  remarkable  in  its  aiohitec- 
toral  dMiacter  except  the  central 
ti«er,  whieh  was  finisned  about  1425, 
<iad  was  inferior  to  none  in  the  king- 
^Hn  fer  aeeomte  proportion  and  grace 
Af  outline.  It  was  the  celebrity  of 
this  tower  that  caused  the  restoration 
of  the  eh.  to  be  taken  up  as  a  matter 
<)f  mnre  than  local  interest.  Nearly 
'^MOOL  were  subscribed  at  once,  and 
10,000^  more  afterwards.  The  work 
-na  placed  in  the  hands  of  Sir  G,  G. 
SooU,  who  may  safely  rest  his  reputa- 
tion with  posterity  on  this  noble 
bnilding — tiee  as  it  is  almost  com- 
(detely  fipom  those  foreign  elements 
which  it  is  becoming  tK>  much  the 
feshiKm  to  mix  with  English  Gothic. 
The  geneial  character   of  the   ch. 


is  Dec.  The  greatest  defect  is  per- 
haps of  somewhat  foreign  character, 
viz.  tiie  apparent  shortness  of  the 
nave  and  transepts  for  their  height : 
for  although  the  ch.  is  in  both  thosp 
portions  oonsidembly  longer  than  the 
old  one, it  looks  shorter^in  consequence 
of  the  roofs  being  75  ft.  high,  whilst 
those  of  the  former  building  were 
flat.  This  great  height  of  the  nave 
and  chancel  roof,  produces  within 
(as  in  St.  John's  Chapel  at  Cam- 
bridge, iJso  the  work  of  Sir  G.  Scott) 
an  efiect  of  real  grandeur. 

The  present  chiu'ch  may  be  shortly 
described  as  a  large  cross  ch.,  with 
an  internal  area  of  12,600  feet;  the 
length  of  the  whole  inside  is  169,  of 
the  tnmsepts  92,  and  of  the  nave  91 
ft. ;  the  width  of  the  nave  and  aisles  05, 
and  of  the  nave  proper  and  of  tlie 
transepts  and  chancel  27  ft.  There  is 
on  eaui  side  of  the  chancel  a  chapel 
25  feet  wide,  one  of  which,  formerly 
called  the  Seaton  Chapel,  was  rebuilt 
in  a  more  decorated  style  than  the 
rest  of  the  ch.  at  the  sole  cost  of 
Mr.  Forman,  of  Pipbrook  House,  in 
Kent,  the  representative  of  an  old 
Doncaster  femily;  and  it  is  also  the 
baptistery  of  the  ch.,  containing  a 
large  and  handsome  font  of  serpentine 
marble,  the  gift  of  Professor  Selwyn. 
The  tower  is  170  ft.  high,  and  (except 
that  of  Boston,  Lincolnshire)  is  the 
highest  central  tower  of  a  parish  ch. 
in  England  (it  is  exceeded  by  some 
cathedral  towers).  Being  34  ft.  square 
outside,  it  is  proportionately  \vide, 
which  can  hardly  be  said  of  any  other 
modem  tower.  The  internal  area  is 
just  three  times  that  of  Mr.  Scott's 
other  celebrated  Yorkshire  ch.,  at 
Haley  Hill,  Hali&,x,  though  the  tower 
of  that  reaches,  with  its  spire,  the 
height  of  240  ft. ;  and  the  steeple  of 
Mr.  Butterfield's  still  more  costly  ch. 
in  Maigaret  Street,  London,  is  equally 
narrow  for  its  great  height. 

The  E.  window  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  England,  being  48  ft.  high 
and  22i  wide.  It  has  8  lights  and 
a  wheel  above  them  15  ft.  in  diamtter. 
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It  is  filled  witli  painted  glass  by  Hard-  various  other  features  id  the  di.,  and 
man  (representing  the  Passion  of  especially  the  sinking  of  the  windowi« 
Oar  Lord,  and  the  events  before  it,  deeper  from  the  outside  than  had 
beginning  with  the  Entry  into  Jem-  been  previously  done  in  any  modem 
saleni),  in  memory  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  ch.  The  tower  contains  a  fine  peal 
Sharpe,  who  was  vicar  and  curate, :  of  8  bells,  also  desigued  by  him  on 
and  a  schoolmaster  of  great  reputa- '  the  scale  of  the  Westminster  clock 
tion  at  Doncaster  for  more  than  half  bells  (as  described  in  the  4ih  edition 
a  century,  and  survived  the  rebuild-  ,  of  his  '  Rudimentary  Treatise  on 
ing  of  his  ch.  about  a  year.  (His  '  Clocks  and  Bells').  The  medallions 
ooped  tombstone,  of  very  good  design, !  and  sculpture  throughout  the  ch. 
should  be  remarked,  in  the  church-  are  by  Phillips  of  London. 
yd.).  The  decoration  of  the  chancel,  The  organ  of  the  old  ch.  had  been 
including  an  elaborate  reredos,  gilt  celebrated  in  its  time  as  the  best  work 
and  coloured,  altar  rails,  and  gas '  of  Byfield  and  Harris;  and  the  new 
standards,  was  in  1869  *■  the  grateful ;  one  promises  to  be  still  more  famons. 
and  loving  gift  of  88  of  those  gra-  i  It  is  built  by  M.  Schultze,  of  Pnolin- 
duates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  j  zelle,  near  Erfort,  and  is  said  to  be 
who  here  prepared  themselves  for  the  largest  ch.  organ  in  England, 
holy  orders  under  the  instruction  I  except  that  of  York  Minster;  con- 
aud  guidance  of  the  Rev.  C.  J.  taining  96  stops  and  above  6000  pipes, 
Yaughan,  D.D.,  vicar  of  Donctister.'  and  covering  a  space  of  about  900 
Almost  all  the  windows  in'  the  square  ft.  in  the  N.  chapel.  It  has 
church  (except  those  of  the  clere- I  12  bellows,  not  worked  bybands»as 
story)  have  been  filled  with  stained  usual,  but  by  feet,  in  which  way  a 
glass;  but  as  various  artists  have  man  can  exert  nearly  double  the 
been  employed,  the  effect,  as  is  power  with  less  fatigue.  Throe  men 
usually  the  case  under  such  circum-  i  can  blow  the  fVdl  oigan.  But  the 
stances,  is  anything  but  satisfactory.  ,  sweetness  of  the  tone  is  a  &jc  more 
The  West  window,  representing  a ;  valuable  quality  of  this  organ  than 
'  tree  of  Jesse/  is  by  Ward  and  its  size,  and  it  is  so  voicerl  as  not  to.  be 
Huglies.  The  window  of  the  N.  too  loud  for  the  ch.  The  whole  cost 
Transept  (the  Transfiguration  and  |  of  the  organ,  apart  from  the  screen  or 
the  curing  of  the  demoniac  below)  is  ;  case,  was  25002.,  for  which  a  separate 


a  wonderful  production  by  O'Con- 
nor,— ^Rafiaelle's  picture  having  sug- 
gested some  of  the  details.  The 
window  of  the  8.    Transept  is  by 


subscription  was  raised. 

**  The  whole  cost  of  this  noble  ch., 
with  all  its  appendages,  is  stated 
to  be  within  45,0002.,  which  is  very 


Clayton  and  Bell,  The  glass  in  the  much  less  than  that  of  the  partial 
Seaton  chapel  is  by  WaUes ;  and  at  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  ch.  in  1840, 
the  end  of  each  nave  aisle  is  a  win-  I  of  which  the  square  part  is  just  equal 
dow  by  Capronnier  of  Brussels.  {  in  area  to  the  nave  of  Doncaster; 
whose  opaque  glass  has  much  the  \  less  than  the  cost  of  the  church  in 
effectofa  coloured  blind.  The  pulpit  Margaret  Street,  and  not  much  moro 
would  appear  enormous  in  a  ch.  of  i  than  that  of  All  Saints  at  Haley  Hill, 
ordinary  size,  being  part  of  a  circular  >  neither  of  thorn  containing  raote  than 
arcade  of  8  ft.  diameter,  consiatiug  of  |  half  the  area  of  Doncaster.  Com- 
10  arches  with  marble  shafts,  on  a  |  paring  it  with  the  lebuUt  parish  ch. 
round  base,  ornamented  with  iron  |  of  Leeds,  the  area  appears  about  the 
bands,  like  ft  piece  of  a  Norman  pillar  |  same,  though  the  capacity  of  Leeds  is 
5  ft.  thick.  The  general  design  of  it  greater  on  account  of  the  galleries ; 
and  of  the  pulpit  itself  was  given  by  '  but  the  length  of  Doncaster  is  16  fi 
r.  E.  B.  Denison,  who  suggested ',  more,  the  height  both  of  the  roo&  and 
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the  tower  eridentiy  much  greater, 
aad  the  sectioiial  ftiea  of  the  tower 
ibrat  twice  as  much,  the  Leeds  tower 
iteadiiig  on  an  aisle  only ;  and  while 
Leeds  has  deal  woodwork,  plastered 
villi  inside,  and  slated  roofs,  Bon- 
(Btter  has  oak,  stone,  and  lead. 
V<i  the  oost  of  the  Leeds  ch.  was 
^merallj  understood  to  have  been 
4Me  upon  40,0001.,  tbongh  the  stone 
was  raised  in  the  parish,  and  that  of 
DdBcnter  was  brooght  fiom  Stutly, 
in  Nottnigiiamshire.  So  that  for  its 
aae  ssid  architecinnd  cbaiacter  thL<i 
baa  been  a  singnlarly  eheap  bnildfng, 
a  bet  which  is  not  without  importance 
in  thfiae  days,  when  there  isagiowing 
diiposition  to  regard  mere  height  and 
ornamentation  as  the  only  souioes  of 
architectmal  effect.*' — E.  B.  D, 

The  same  lesson  is  tanght  still 
aore  strongly  by  a  still  cheaper  ch. 
in  Doocaster,  Tiz.  that  cidled  *8t, 
James'*^  which  (through  tlie  influ- 
enee  of  the  chaurman  of  the  Great 
Northein  Railway  Company)  was 
btnlt  by  the  subscriptions  of  some 
of  the  iiiareholdeiB  for  the  fiunilies  of 
their  woi^men;  who  bare  increaaed 
the  population  of  the  town  by  about 
4000.  This  ch.  consists  of  two  nearly 
«<^aal  nafes  113  ft.  long  and  52  ft. 
wide,  together  with  wluit  is  only  a 
ben-turret  in  architectural  design,  out 
ia  most  modem  chs.  would  pass  for  a 
tower  and  spiie, — in  height  120  ft. — 
tiding  between  the  rooft  at  the  W. 
«od,  or  rather  out  of  the  roof  of  the 
nujor  nave.  The  roof  is  53  ft.  high, 
and  the  walls  are  32  ft.,  and  none  of 
them  less  than  3  ft.  thick.  This  oh. 
a  KBuaktthle  for  its  plainness^  but 
siso  for  the  boldness  and  masaiveness 
of  ill  its  parts,  and  the  deep  setting 
sod  thick  mnllions  of  the  windows. 
Hm  mine  of  these  conditions  is 
ikrikinghr  fllustrated  by  the  inforiority 
of  the  ch.  at  the  Wakefield  Lunatic 
Asylum,  which  was  copied  from  this, 
except  that  it  has  only  a  bell  gable, 
but  fl»  windows  and  other  details  are 
made  on  the  usual  modem  scale  of 


thickness  and  depth.  The  general 
design  of  St.  James's  cli.,  these 
pecidiarities  of  it,  and  many  of  the 
details  of  construction,  were  supplied 
by  Mr.  E.  B.  Denison,  who  undertook 
the  management  of  the  building, 
with  Mr.  Scott  as  arohttect,  at  the 
request  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way Board.  The  whole  cost  of  this 
ch.,  previous  to  an  alteration  of  the 
spire  made  by  Mr.  Denison,  at  his 
own  expense,  was  only  5000l.  It  is 
built  of  Ancaster  stone,  which  is  easier 
to  work  than  Stutly,  and  equally 
durable,  and  was  only  not  used  for 
St.  George's  ch.  because  there  was  no 
rly.  to  Ancaster  when  that  building 
was  begun. 

The  third  ch.  in  Doncaster  is  Christ 
Churchy  at  the  S.  end  of  the  town, 
which  was  founded  by  the  late  Mr. 
Jarratt,  a  retired  iron-master,  in  1829. 
It  was  built  by  a  local  architect,  and 
is  not  inferior  to  the  average  of  so- 
called  Gothic'  chs.  of  that  period. 
The  £.  window  is  fiUed  with  stained 
glass  by  Capronnier. 

Doncaster  is  best  known  to  the 
world  from  its  Races^  which  take  place 
annually  in  Septmber,  and  last 
4  days.  They  are  among  the  most 
celebrated  in  England,  attracting  a 
vast  asaemblage  of  persons,  and  con- 
tributing not  a  little  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  town.  At  what  time  races  were 
first  established  here  is  quite  un- 
certain, but  they  had  probably  been 
in  existence  for  some  time  in  1703, 
when  the  first  mention  of  them 
occurs.  They  did  not  become  famous, 
however,  until  the  St.  Lej^r  stakes 
were  established  in  1778.  Those  were 
named  after  their  principal  founder, 
Ool.  St.  Leger,  who  lived  near  the 
town;  and  the  race  for  .them  is  at 
Doncaster  what  that  for  the  Derby  is  at 
Epsom,  or  that  for  the  Queen's  Plate 
at  Ascot.  The  fii-st  winner  of  the  St. 
Leger  was  a  horse  of  the  Iforquis  of 
Rockingham's,  rejoicing  in  the  mcom- 
prehcnsible  name  of  "  AUabaculia.'* 
The  Rcteeoowru  is  about  a  mile  ftnm 
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the  town,  cm  the  old  London  road. 
There  ia  no  view  from  it,  but  the 
eoene  from  the  Grand  Stand  is  worth 
a  yisit,  and  during  the  raoefl  it  is 
wonderfully  fine  and  animated.  The 
Stand  was  Duilt  in  1826  at  the  expense 
of  the  Corporation,  who  contribute 
S802.  yearly  in  stakes  and  plates  to  be 
run  for,  and  draw  from  llie  stand  a 
rental  of  20001.  per  ann.  The  cele- 
brated achievements  of  Eclipse  were 
performed  on  this  course,  which  is 
2  m.  in  circuit.  From  the  winning- 
post  telegraph  wires  are  stretched 
through  me  town  to  the  rly.  station. 

On  the  left  of  the  station  extend 
the  sheds  and  factories  of  the  rly. 
**plant,'"  of  which  (for  the  Gt.  Northern) 
this  is  the  principal  depdt.  There 
are  others  (secondary^  at  Boston  and 
Peterborough.  All  tne  carriages  used 
on  the  Great  Northern  Rly.  are  made 
here,  besides  the  engines.  A  great 
oentzal  engine  of  SO-horse  power  is 
the  chief  motive  force ;  and  Nasmyth's 
hammer,  circular  saws,  &c.,  may  be 
seen  in  full  operation.  A  small  saw 
used  for  cutting  breaks  is  especially 
curious.  About  1500  workmen  are 
employed  here. 

On  Hobcross  Hill,  a  little  S.  of  the 
town,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
cross  (removed  here  from  the  town  in 
1793),  with  the  inscription— 

"loest  est  la  cruice  Ote  D  Tilli 
A  Id  alme  DeH  en  face  mercl.    Amen.** 

Otho  de  Tilli  was  seneschal  of  Con- 
isborough  in  the  reigns  of  Stephen 
and  Henry  II. 

*'The  whole  town  of  Doncaster,*' 
says  Leland,  writing  in  Henry  Yin.'s 
time,  *'is  built  of  wood,  and  the 
houses  be  slated;  yet  there  is  great 
plenty  of  stone  thereabout*'  There 
are  now  few  old  houses — and  little 
even  which  can  be  assigned  to  the 
time  of  Dr.  Dove  of  '  the  Doctor.* 
The  Town-hall  was  built  in  1744, 
and  improved  in  1800.  The  Sham- 
bles, in  the  large  market-place,  built 
'  S48,  occupy  the  site  of  the  Norm. 


ch.  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  parts  of 
which  were  discovered  in  1847,  and 
puUed  down. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Cartwright,  inventor 
of  the  power-loom,  finding  no  one  at 
Manchester  willing  to  give  a  trial  to 
his  discovery,  established  at  his  own 
cost  (1786)  a  manufactory  and  a 
weaving-mill  at  Doncaster,  the  ma- 
chinery in  which  was  at  first  moved 
by  abuIL 

The  profits  of  the  town  mills,  near 
the  bridge  over  the  Don,  were  an- 
ciently assigned  for  the  special  ex- 
penses of  the  mayor;  hence  the  old 
verse — 

"  The  Doncaster  Mayor,  be  sits  In  bU  aiiair^ 
His  mills  they  merrilr  go : 
His  nose  doth  shine  with  drinking  of  wine. 
And  the  gout  Is  in  his  great  toe." 


A  very  pleasant  excursion  may  be 
made  from  Doncaster  to  Comng*- 
borough  CatHe  (5J  m.  S.W.  There  is 
a  station  on  the  Midland  Rly.).  The 
castle  itself  is  of  great  interest,  and  the 
scenery  on  the  Don  is  very  pleasant 
(see  Rte.  40).  A  drive  of  about  10 
m.  from  Doncaster,  along  the  great 
Northern  road,  will  bring  the  tourist 
to  Bamsdale,  the  ancient  haunt  of 
Robin  Hood.    (See  Rte.  2.) 

J^Carr  House,  1  m.  from  Doncaster, 
on  the  northern  edge  of  Pottery  Carr, 
was  for  many  generations  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Guilders  family.  Here 
the  fiEunous  horse  called  Bay  Childers, 
or  the  Flying  Childers — ^in  his  day, 
and  long  after,  the  fleetest  racer 
known  in  England — was  bred  by 
Leonard  Childers,  who  died  in  1748. 
Pottery  Carr  is  an  extensive  level,  of 
about  4000  acres,  lying  S.  of  the  race- 
course. It  was  formerly  a  complete 
morass,  as  the  name  **  Carr  *'  indicates ; 
but  toward  the  end  of  the  last  cent 
an  Act  was  obtained  for  draining 
and  allotting  it,  and  it  is  now  valuable 
ground.]  

Until  recently,  the  main  line  fol- 
k>wed  by  G.  N.  R.  trains  to  York 
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vas  bj  Knottinglej  Junetion  and 
Sherbom.  The  rail  from  Knot- 
tnskj  belonged  id  the  York  and  N. 
Midlaiid  Gbrnpany,  but  tlie  Gt.  Nor- 
ibem  had  the  right  of  passing  over 
it  HoweTer,  a  new  line  has  been 
Gpeaed  by  the  N.  Eastern  Company, 
bat  reall  J  fcx  the  cooTeDicAce  of  the 
<Tt  Norklieiii,  which  has  tiie  privi- 
lege of  using  it»  paastn?  to  York  by 
Sdbr.  This  considerably  shortens 
the  distance,  and  is  now  used  as  the 
diieet  lonte  fiom  London  to  York. 
(For  the  line  by  Knoiiingley,  see 
Bte.2.) 

Leaving  Doncaster  by  the  railway, 
Cvmoorth  HouBe  (W.  B.  Wrightson, 
£■1^  MJP.)  is  seen  L  The  river  Don 
•which  was  made  navigable  to  Fi^- 
lake  in  fhe  leign  of  George  U.)  is 
then  croased ;  and  we  soon  reach 

ISSim. ArJcteyStai,  TheCA.(8een 
ilof  the  stat)is  interesting,  and  has 
been  reatoml  at  a  cost  of  80002., 
onder  Sir .  G,  G.  Seoit ;  (reopened 
Jnly,  1870.)  It  is  for  the  most  part 
hue  TrauBL,  with  traces  of  an  earlier 
Xorm.)  building.  The  central  tower 
■  Trans.)  has  a  low  spire  above  it, 
'^lich  may  posaibly  be  of  the  same 
date.  The  parapet  and  pinnacles 
of  the  tower  have  been  added. 
The  monldtngs  of  the  tower  aiehes 
ioid  their  piers,  with  doable  shafts 
and  capitals,  aie  very  good,  and 
the  view  of  the  gronp  from  the 
W.  end  excellent.  Bemark  a  curious 
pieieed  panel  of  stone  on  the  S.  side 
id  the  ehanflel.  It  now  opens  through 
the  tfaidmess  of  the  wall  to  the 
wtiy;  bat  the  wall  was  originally 
exteniaL  On  the  N.  side,  low  down, 
is  a  aqoare  hollow  in  the  exterior 
vaU.  The  pulpit  dates  1634,  and 
the  fignt-eover  1662.  The  font  was 
owe  atiadied  to  the  last  pier  on  the 
8.  flde  of  the  nave.  There  are  some 
rausins  of  good  heraldic  glass  in  the 
windows.  The  aims  in  the  W.  win- 
dow are  apparently  those  of  Henry 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  died  1361.  The 
aadent  lotds  of  Arksey  were  the 


Kewmarches,  the  Tibetots,  the  Scropes, 
and  the  Windhams.  In  1654  the 
manor  was  sold  to  Bryan  Cooke  of 
Doncaster,  who  left  by  will  money 
for  the  erection  of  a  hospital  for  12 
poor  peraons,  each  of  whom  receives 
52.  a  year.  This  hospital,  with  a  rather 
picturesque  gateway,  stands  opposite 
the  eh. 

1.  of  the  stat.  is  Arksey  Pool,  a 
deep  hollow  in  the  magnesian  lime* 
stone,  well  stored  with  &h. 

[The  ch.  of  AdwickU-Street  (the 
name  marks  its  position,  close  to  the. 
great  North  road,  here  a  branch  of 
the  ancient  Ermyn Street),  2^  m.  N.W. 
of  Arksey  (and  on  the  line  of  the  Great 
Northern  Rly.  between  Doncaster  and 
Wakefield ;  (see  Rte.  28),  is  E.  E.  and 
enrly  Dec,  and  has  been  well  restored. 
The  tower  is  open  to  the  nave.  A 
singular  half-arch  connects  ttie  E.  E. 
chancel  with  the  Dec.  nave.  In  the 
Washington  Chapel  ( N.  of  thechancel) 
are  some  incised  slabs  rl6th  cent.) 
on  altar-tombs.  The  Washingtons 
were  lords  of  the  manor  from  th(t 
middle  of  the  16th  cent,  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  18th;  but  although 
tradition  has  connected  the  Ameri- 
can family  with  one  of  the  northern 
counties,  there  is  no  proof  whatever 
of  its  relation  to  the  Washing- 
tons  of  Adwick.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  IL  the  ch.  at  Adwick  was 
granted  to  the  nuns  of  Ham  pole,  who 
possessed  it  till  the  Dissolution,  wlien 
all  their  interest  passed  to  the  Saviles 
of  Methley.  On  the  publication  of 
Spclman's  *  De  non  Temerandis  Ec- 
desiis,'  Hrs.  Anne  Savile,  daughter 
of  the  then  proprietor,  was  so  much 
stmck  by  it,  that  she  purchased  the 
"  rectory  "  from  her  fether  (at  a  cobt 
of  900Z.),  and  settled  it  on  the  cure 
for  ever. 

2  m.  N.W.  of  Adwick-le-Street,  and 

on   the    road   from   Doncaster    to 

Wakefield,  is  Hampole,  where  was 

I  a  priorv  for  Cistercian  nuns,  founded 

by  William  de  Clarefai,  about  1170. 

I  At  this  place  lived  Richard  Rollo, 

B  3 
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the  **  hermit  of  Hampole,"  one  of  the 
most  popular  ** divines"  of  the  14th 
cent  His  books,  written  in  rhyme, 
for  the  **  unlered  and  lewed,"  afford 
remarkable  examples  of  the  Northum- 
brian dialect.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant, the  *  Pricke  of  Ck)n8cience/ 
was  edited  by  Mr.  Morris,  in  1863, 
for  the  Philolog.  Soc.  All  that  is 
really  known  atx)ut  Richard  Belle 
will  be  found  in  the  preface  to  certain 
of  his  English  Prose  Treatises,  edited 
(1866)  for  the  Early  Eng.  Text  Soc. 
by  the  Rev.  6.  Perry.  .  He  was  bom 
at  Thornton,  near  Thirsk ;  and  instead 
of  having  been  an  Augustinian  friar, 
or  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  as  is  generally 
asserted,  he  was  not  in  holy  orders, 
but  entirely  an  irregular  teacher,  and 
in  a  great  measure  self-instructed. 
He  died  in  1349,  and  was  buried  in 
the  Priory  at  Hampole.] 

From  Arksey  the  railway  traverses 
a  level  district  of  dykes  and  drains, 
in  which  are  two  small  stations  at 
Mo88  and  Bdlne — (BcUne  was  an 
ancient  name  of  this  whole  district, 
comprising  all  the  low -lying  lands 
between  Sie  Aire  and  liie  Don) — 
then  crossing  the  Knottingley  and 
Goole  Canal  it  reaches  the  little 
station  of  Heck.  Beyond  this  it 
encounters  the  river  Aire,  winding 
through  the  marshes  toward  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Ouse,  N.  of  Goole; 
and  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  river  is  the 
station  of  TemplehursL  Here  was  a 
small  preceptory  of  the  Templars, 
the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by 
a  modern  farmhouse.  Templehurst 
was  granted  by  £d.  HI.  to  Sir  John 
Darcy ;  and  here  lived  his  descend- 
ant, Lord  Darcy,  at  the  time  of  the 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  1536-37.  He 
sympathised  with  Aske,  and  placed 
into  his  hands.  (See  Fronde,  vol.  lii.) 
(For  the  church  of  Birkin,  probably 
built  by  the  Templars  of  Hurst,  see 
Rte.  2.  It  la  best  reached  from 
Knottingley  or  Burton  Salmon  sta- 
tion.) The  line  then  passes  through 
a  somewhat  more  wooded,  but  still 


level,  district;  and  crossing'  the 
Selby  Canal,  it  reaches  the  atation,  of 
SeEby,  No  objects  of  interest  to  the 
tourist  are  passed  between  Doncaster 
and  Selby. 

174J  m.  5«%  (Inn:  the  Loiides> 
borough  Arms,  near   the    church ). 
Selby  (Sd^U    the    "seal's    house/' 
according  to  the  chronicler  of  the 
Abbey  (see  po«t),  from  the  numbers 
of  seals  which  were  formerly  talccn 
here)    is    a    town    of    some     size 
fPop.  6198),  on  the  rfc.  bank  of  the 
Ouse,  here  a  broad  and  deep  river, 
navigable    for  steamers  and    other 
craft;     crossed    by    two     bridges, 
and    connected    by   a   canal     with 
the    Aire.      The    town   has    flax* 
mills,  rope-works,  and  a   shipyard. 
Selby  is  well  provided  with  railway 
accommodation.     Besides  being  on 
the  direct  line  between  London  and 
York  (from  which  latter  place  it  is 
distant  about  ^  hr.  by  railway)  there 
are    lines    connecting    Selby    with 
Leeds  (Rte.  42)  on  one  haud,  with 
Hull    (Rte.   5)  on    the  other,   and 
again  with  Market  Weighton  (Rte.  8) 
on    the    rly.    between    York     and 
Beverley.     The  canal  which  con- 
nects   Selby    with    that    between 
Knottingley  and  €k>ole,  passes  from 
Haddlesey  on  the  latter  canal    to 
Selby,  but  it  is  now  little  used. 

The  Ouse  at  Selby  is  crossed  by  a 
railway  bridge  of  cast  iron,  founded 
on  piers  driven  through  a  quicksand 
into  a  bed  of  clay.  It  weighs  590 
tons,  and  has  an  opening  aroh  in  the 
centre,  allowing  masted  vessels  to 
pass.  The  river  is  navigable  for 
steamers  henoe  to  York.  The  town 
bridge,  a  little  above  the  railway- 
bridge  was  built  early  in  the  present 
century.  It  is  of  wood,  for  the  proper 
selection  of  which  the  engineer  and 
one  of  the  principal  promoters  of  the 
bridge  visited  13  counties  in  Eng- 
land. The  ancient  ferry  crossed 
about  50  yds.  higher  up  the  Onse. 

Selby  is  not  mentioned^  except  in- 
cidentally, in  the  Domesday  Sarrsy : 
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bd  tlw  fcmndation  charter  granted 
h  the  Conqueror  apparently  refers 
to  ft  as  a  royal  manor.  According 
to  80  andent  tradition  Matilda  was 
(ielirered  here  of  her  youngest  son 
Henry  the  Beaaclere,  tlie  only  one  of 
tike  Conqoeioi'a  diildren  bom  after 
ii»  MqniBtum  of  the  English  crown. 
Thii  event  took  place  toward  Sep-  | 
tember  1068.  shortly  after  the  first 
wlnianon  of  York  (see  poti).  Bat 
tlKie  is  HO  early  fliiithority  for  placing 
tiiebiiti»  at  Selby:  and  if  it  really 
took  plaee  there  **  it  eonld  only  hate 
been  the  accidental  resnlt  of  some 
virit  of  cnrioflity  or  devotion  to  the  [ 
^  wbegre  theoewly-fbonded  monas- 
tery was  jost  heginning  to  rise.*' 
FreesMM,  Xonn.  Gonq.  iv.  231,  who 
nj^Kests  tiie  Ikuc  posaibility  that 
'*  Wiliiam  may  have  brouglit  his  wife 
iato  Kortbnmberlaad,  as  Edward 
)»«ight  Ins  wife  iato  Wales,  in  order 
tbst  the  expected  Atheling  might  be 
not  only  an  Bnglishman  bnt  a  native 
of  that  part  of  England  which  had 
«M(  his  fii^ier  most  pains  to  win." 
As  in  many  similar  cases,  a  room 
«w  long  pointed  out  at  Selby  as 
tiiat  in  which  Heniy  was  bom,  bnt 
in  inseripticm  on  a  beam  indicated 
thst  tliis  chamber  had  been  built  by 
Abhot  Deeping,  early  in  the  16th 
oentniy.  (Tlus  room  has  disa])- 
peared).  There  is  moreover  no  men- 
tMmofthe  birth  in  the  remarkable 
*H]st(»y '  of  the  monastery  (printed 
ift  £aUe, '  Nova  Bibllotheca  Mann* 
KriptMnm,'  vol.  i.)  This  was  writ- 
^  by  a  monk  of  Selby,  ciic.  1184. 
Thfc  fbondation  of  the  Benedictine 
Bonaslery,  aboot  which  the  town  of 
Seflby  grew  ap,  and  the  chnrch  of 
^tueh  fa  still  ito  great  glory,  is  there 
told  ig  follows  :— 

A  certain  monk  of  Anzerre,  named 
Benedict,  warned  in  vision  by  St. 
Gennairaa,  fled  from  his  convent  by 
oight,  carrying  with  him  the  finger 
of  the  saint  At  Salisbury  he  was 
nedved  hj^  an  Englishman,  who 
provided  hnn  witii  a  golden  reliquary 
'«fkenraids  shown  at  Selby)  for  his 


treasnre.  He  then  took  ship  at 
"  Lnma  "  (Lyme  Regis  ?)  and  sailed 
thence,  entering  the  Humber  and 
passuig  up  the  Chise  till  he  recognised 
the  spot  St.  Germanns  had  shown  him 
in  the  vision.  This  was  Selby,  where 
he  landed,  set  np  a  cross  on  the  river 
bank,  and  then  constructed  a  small 
abode  for  himself,  under  an  oak  of 
vast  size,  **qu»  a  patrioiis  strihac 
vocabatnr"  (perhaps  a  misreading 
for  ehirhac = shire  oak).  This  was  in 
1068  (?),  when,  says  the  chronicler, 
not  a  single  monk  was  to  be  found 
throughout  all  Yorkshire,  owing  to 
the  devastations  of  the  Northmen 
and  of  the  Conqueror.  Hugh,  the 
Norman  Sheriflf  (Vicecomes)  of 
Yorkriiire,  passing  in  a  boat  on 
the  Onse,  saw  the  cross,  and  sought 
Benedict,  whom  he  found  in  prayer 
before  tiie  relic.  He  looked  ct»- 
ciously  on  the  monk,  and  leftHiis 
tent  as  a  temporary  shelter  for  the 
"gloriosns  digitus,"  sending  after- 
wards carpenters  to  build  a  chapel. 
At  Hugh's  suggestion,  Benedict 
then  went  to  the  Conqueror,  and 
obtained  a  grant  of  that  portion 
of  the  royal  manor  on  which  he  had 
settled.  Wooden  cells  were  built, 
and  many  brethren  assembled.  Bene- 
dict was  abbot  for  27  years.  All  the 
buildings  up  to  this  time  had  been 
of  wood.  The  second  abbot,  Hugh, 
who  ruled  26  vears  (1097-1 123)  began 
a  church  and  monastic  buildings  of 
stone^  somewhat  farther  from  the 
river.  "The  monastery,"  says  its 
dironicler,  ••  stands  fairly  there;  is 
everywhere  visible  from  the  roads; 
and  the  river  brings  the  commerce 
of  all  parts  past  it."  The  •  History  * 
ends  in  1184,  and  no  building  is 
mentioned  in  it  after  this  of  Hugh's. 
Many  English  kings,  however,  and  a 
long  string  of  benefactors,  enriched 
the  new  convent  greatly ;  and  Pope 
Alexander  XL  (1076)  erected  Selby 
into  a  mitred  abbey.  (The  only 
other  mitred  abbey  N.  of  the  Trent 
was  St.  Bfcry's,  York.)  The  annual 
value,  at  the  Diasolntion,  was  7292., 
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making  Selby  the  monastic  house  of 
the  third  importance  in  Yorkshire, 
the  two  which  exceeded  it  in  revenue 
being  Fountains  and  St.  Mary's  of 
York.  The  site,  with  much  of  the 
proper^  of  the  convent,  was  then 
granted  to  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  and  has 
since  passed  through  many  hands. 
It  is  now  the  property  of  Lord  Lon- 
desborough.  The  Abbey  Church 
was  made  the  parochial  church  of 
Selby  by  James  I.  in  1618. 

This  superb  church  (the  most 
perfect  monastic  church  remaining 
in  Yorkshire)  is  one  of  which  any 
county  mi^ht  well  be  proud.    The 


heesk  filled  with  Perp.  tracery. 
Within,  the  nave  opens  very  finely, — 
lofty,  massive,  ana  solemn.  (This 
part  of  the  church  has  been  restored, 
l872-7a,  under  the  care  of  Sir  Gil- 
hert  Scott.)  The  first  four  bays 
(from  the  central  tower^  are  Norm. : 
the  four  western.  Transition^  passing 
into  decided  E.  E.  in  the  upper  por* 
tions.  The  Norm,  nave  aitemated 
with  massive  piers  in  long  paral- 
lelograms, and  circular  columns;  one 
of  which  is  covered  with  a  lattice- 
work pattern,  resembling  Durham. 
The  arches  are  much  enriched  with 
zigzag.    The  Konnan  triforium~a 


plan  comprises  nave,  choir,  and  Lady-   broad    circular  arch,    including   2 


chapel,  a  central  tower  between  nave 
and  choir,  and  a  north  transept  with 
eastern  aisle.  (The  S.  transept  was 
destroyed  by  the  fall  of  the  central 
tower  in  1690.)  The  length  of  the 
entae  church  is  296  ft;  the  width 
(which  is  the  same  in  both  nave  and 
choir)  is  50  ft.  The  aisles  have 
square  terminations  eastward,  paral- 
lel with  the  eastern  termination  of 
the  Lady-chapel.  The  nave  is  late 
Norm,  and  £.  £.  The  choir  and 
Lad^-chapel  are  Dec.  The  Norman 
portions,  no  doubt,  belong  to  the 
ch.  began  by  Abbot  Hugh,  as  we 
have  seen,  between  1097  and  1123. 
They  are  thus  of  the  same  date  as 
Durham  (1093-1128)  and  Norwich 
(1091*1119) :  and  considcrablv  earlier 
than  the  Norman  naves  of  Peter- 
borough (1155-1193)  and  Ely  (com- 
pleted 1174), 

The   W,  front  is  divided  into  8 

Cby  narrow  K  £.  buttresses, 
lower  part  of  each  division  is 
Norm. ;  the  upper  late  E.  E.  (ciro. 
1220).  The  side  divisions  are,  in 
fact,  flanking  towers,  which  rise 
a^ve  the  level  of  the  aisle  roof, 
but  were,  perhaps,  never  completed. 
The  Norm,  portal  recedes  in  5 
orders,  with  enriched  arches.  The 
composition  of  the  £.  E.  windows 
above  is  unusual  frather  forei^ 
than  English),  and  aeserves  special 
notice.     The   central  window  has 


smaller  arches  with  a  central  pier- 
remains  in  the  two  last  bays  east- 
ward, N.  and  S.  (see  post)  The  rest 
of  the  triforium  and  all  the  clere- 
story is  E.£.  In  the  western  portion 
of  the  nave  the  main  arches  are  cir- 
cular, marking  their  transitional  cha- 
racter. The  triforium  and  clere- 
story here  deserve  special  attention. 
On  the  N.  side  the  low,  massive  pier 
dividing  one  bay  of  the  trifonum 
fwhich  extends  back  over  the  aisles, 
forming,  in  fiict,  an  upper  story,  as 
was  usual  in  Norm,  work  of  this 
period)  is  set  round  with  two  rows  of 
sliafts,  one  within  the  other,  giving 
an  effect  of  great  enrichment.  The 
clerestory  on  the  S.  side  is  of  3  arches 
in  each  bay,  that  in  the  centre  pierced 
for  light.  Clustered  shafts,  with  dog- 
tooth in  the  angles,  divide  them.  lo 
the  spandrilsaTOve,  the  waU  is  pierced 
with  a  trefoiL  The  corbels  from 
which  the  so-called  vaulting-shafts 
npring  should  be  especially  noticed. 
The  triforium  and  clerestory  on  the 
S.  side  differ  from  those  N.,  and  are 
more  purely  E.  E.  On  the  N.  side 
the  clerestory  has  2  arches,  both 
pierced  for  li^ht  Bemark  also  the 
slender  vaulting-shafts  which  riso 
in  front  of  each  central  triforium 
pier,  and  are  attached  to  it  by  a  pro- 
jeotmg  ring  of  stone.  The  arrange' 
ment  of  the  west  end  aftiould  bo 
noticed   from   within.     A  luurov* 
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pMilad  •zcfa,  piereed  in  two  places 
sHh  a  qiiatrefoil,  rises  on  either  aide 
d  the  window,  along  the  sill  of  which 
tlfefe  18  a  wall-fassage* 

A  Bettlemenl  of  the  great  tower 
pieB  fieema  to  have  taken  place  at 
i3  early  period,  and  the  adjoining 
hay  of  the  naTe  waa  oroahed  in  con- 
»]ii»Me.  The  main  arch,  the  tri- 
fanam,  and  the  clerestory  in  this 
bay.  OD  either  side^  are  mnch  hent 
•ad  twisted.  The  triforiom  was  at 
fint  open  with  a  central  shaft,  as  in 
ike  bay  westward  of  it ;  bnt  after  the ' 
displaoement,  in  order  to  strengthen 
tiie  work,  the  central  shait  was  re- 
HMMred,  cut  in  two,  and  the  pieces 
wed  as  attached  side  shafts  for  a 
aogle  arch,  which  was  then  filled 
op.  That  this  was  done  has  been 
prored  during  the  late  (1873)  resto- 
ntion.  The  clerestory  was  also 
vailed  Qpw 

A  screen  seems  to  have  passed 
■oon  the  nave  at  the  second  bay 
from  the  tower,  where  the  originu 
Xonnaa  work  ceases.  The  pier  shaft 
had  been  cat  away  in  this  place, 
^^paiently  for  Uie  reception  of  wood- 
work; but  the  stone  has  (1873)  been 
itttoced.  This  screen  probably 
marked  the  western  limit  of  the 
ouaks'  choir,  before  the  small  Nor* 
Qisa  or  E.E.  choir  had  been  replaced 
by  that  which  now  exists. 

The  ceiling  of  the  nave,  flat  and 
of  wood,  is  uncient  (temp.  Hen.  Y II.X 
vitfa  very  good  carved  bosses.  It 
^  been  cleaned  and  repaired,  and 
*Ul  be  decorated  with  gold  and 
oi>biir.  It  is  not  an  inappropriate 
<!ciUiig  for  a  great  N<»man  nave. 
The  roof,  which  was  mach  lower 
than  that  of  the  choir,  remains  over 
this  ceiling,  and  above  again  has  been 
cooatnicted  an  entirely  new  roof,  ci 
ttie  ancient  pitch  «as  shown  by  the 
uoiildings  on  the  tower) — a  very 
great  improvement  to  the  exterior 
of  the  church. 

The  flooring  of  the  nave  has  been 
lowered  to  its  original  level,  and  the 
^ases  of  the  great  pic  n  are  now  well 


disdoaed  —  very  massive,  squared, 
and  of  unusual  height.  The  floor 
has  been  laid  with  hard  blue  York- 
shire  flags. 

The  wall  of  the  toiUh  nave  aitHe 
had  been  thrown  much  out  of  the 
perpendicular,  either  by  the  faU  of 
the  transept  in  1690,  or  tlie  removal 
of  the  cloister  which  adjoined  it. 
The  vaulting  of  the  aisle  had  con- 
sequently been  almost  destroyed.  The 
wail  has  been  rt^built,  and  it  was 
found  that  it  had  been  raised  entirely 
on  balks  of  timl>er — great  squared 
trunks  of  oak  trees.  The  vaulting 
has  been  carefully  restored,  and  th^ 
old  stones  have  been  worked  in 
wherever  it  was  possible.  The  win- 
dows are  restored  after  the  old  type, 
and  are  of  late  Dec.  character.  Three 
of  them  have  been  filled  with  stained 
glass  by  Hardman, 

The  glass  in  the  great  west  win- 
dow is  by  Heaian  and  BuUer, 

In  the  N.  aisle  the  original  vault- 
ing remains;  and  here  is  a  plain 
circular  Norm,  font,  of  dark  marble, 
with  a  lofty  oak  canopy.  The  win- 
dows .are  Dec.  Two  contain  stained 
flass  by  WaiUs,  and  Clayton  and 
leU,  In  this  aisle  are  the  effigies 
of  an  unknown  knight  (cross-legged) 
and  lady,  temp.  Henry  III. 

The  restoration  has  not  as  yet 
passed  beyond  the  nave,  and  it  is 
uncertain  whether  it  will  be  con- 
tinued in  the  transept  and  choir. 

The  4  lofty  tower-arches  are  late 
Norman.  TheN.  tremsept  is  Norm., 
with  a  Norm,  urindow  in  the  W. 
wall,  and  2  late  Dec.  windows  in  the 
clerestory.  (The  apsidal  eastern 
termination  of  this  transept  has  been 
traced.)  The  large  N.  window  is 
Perp.,  and  three  curious  figures  have 
been  placed  on  the  sill, — Moses  (with 
horns),  an  Angel,  and  the  Virgin. 
(These  were  removed  from  the  clere- 
story of  the  choir.)  The  eastern 
aisle  is  of  two  bays,  and  is  appa- 
rently Dec,  of  the  same  period  as 
tiie  aoUoining  portion  of  tne  choir. 
On  the  wall  of  the  transept  is  a 
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curious  inscription,  recording  the  gift, 
bjT  Robert  Anby,  '*  pctnnicularius* 
atq.  de  repub.  hujns  oppidi  optima 
meritos,"  of  the  peal  of  bells  in  1614. 

It  would  appear  (although  there 
is  no  reooid  of  it)  that  the  original 
Korman  nave  was  p/eirtly  destroyed, 
from  some  unknown  cause  (probably 
a  fire),  towards  the  end. of  the  12t)i 
century ;  that  the  rebuilding  was 
commenced  on  the  N.  side,  toward 
the  W. ;  that  the  8.  Side  was  finished 
somewhat  later;  and  that  the  W. 
front  (which  is  not  exactly  square 
with  the  naye)  was  completed  last  of 
all,  some  remaining  portions  of  the 
Norman  front  being  worked  into  it. 

The  Cfcoir  (of  6  bays  beyond  the 
tower)  was  apparently  built  under 
the  mle  of  Abbot  John  of  Heslyng- 
ton  (1335-1341)  and  of  his  successor, 
Gilfred  of  Gatesby  (1341-1367) ;  since 
an  entry  in  the  register  of  Arbp. 
Melton,  dating  shortly  before  the 
election  of  John  of  Heslyngton,  says 
that  *  an  soon  as  the  monks  of  Selby 
had  moner  enough  they  were  to  build 
the  new  choir.'  The  work  is  through- 
out Decorated  with  a  mixture  of 
flowing  and  geometrical  tracery, 
such  as  is  found  also  in  the  church 
of  St.  Mary,  BeTcrley.  Nothing  can 
have  exceeded  the  beauty  of  the 
sculpture  throughout  the  choir  when 
perfect;  but  it  has  suffered  greatly 
from  neglect  and  wilful  injury.  The 
pier  shafts  and  brackets,  the  arcade 
under  the  aisle  windows,  and  the 
foliage  of  the  altar  screen  are  ail 
more  or  less  ruined.  The  clustered 
piers  have  capitals  of  leafage;  and 
at  the  intersection  of  the  arches  are 
brackets  of  very  good  work,  some 
of  them  curiously  grotesque,  with 
very  rich  canopes  above  them.  From 
the  canopies  spring  vaulting-sliafts, 
terminatmg  in  capitals  of  leafage. 
The  clerestory  has  a  single  window 
in  each  bay,  filled  with  flowing  Dec. 
tracery.  The  high  sill  of  the  win- 
dow serves  for  the  triforium  passage ; 
tho  parapet  in  frx>nt  of  which,  and  the 
canopies  above  the  wall  openings, 


should  be  noticed.  The  vaulting  is 
of  wood,  Deo.  (except  that  of  the 
first  bay,  which  was  destroyed  when 
the  transept  fell),  and  of  the  same 
date  as  the  choir ;  but  that  a  stone 
vault  was  at  first  intended  is  evident 
from  the  projecting  side  ribs.  8ome 
of  the  original  stoll-work  also  re- 
mains. The  aisle  windows  are  pure 
geometrical,  with  a  stone  bench  and 
arcade  beneath  them. 

A  very  rich  stone  altar-ficreen 
(Dec.)  divides  the  choir  from  the 
*Lady-chapel.  The  friesee  and  en- 
richment on  the  E.  front  deserve 
special  notice.  On  the  S.  dide  are 
four  sedilia  of  unusual  design  and 
equal  height.  The  rest  6f  tlie  screen 
has  been  lined  (about  1790)  with 
dark  wood. 

The  £.  window  of  the  Lady-chftpcl 
is  flamboyant.  Under  it  is  a  tomb  with 
a  shattered  effigy  (temp.  Edw.  II.  (?), 
and  on  the  sill  is  placed  a  piece  of 
sculpture,  representing  Bamson  with 
the  lion  (from  the  clerestory  like 
that  in  the  transept.)  Some  frag- 
ments of  old  glass  remain  in  the 
windows;  and  there  are  3  windows 
of  modem  glass  by  WaUeB,  Tomb- 
slabs  (inci^),  of  Abbot  Sherburne 
(1368-1407 ) ;  of  Abbot  Pygot  ( 1407- 
1429);  of  Abbot  Cave  (H29-1436); 
of  Abbot  Lawrence  8dby  (1486- 
1504,  with  effigy);  and  of  Abbot 
John  Barwick  (1522-1526),  remain  in 
the  ohoir,  but  are  partially  hidden 
under  seats. 

From  tho  S.  choir  aisle  an  eariy 
Dec.  chapel  (circ.  1250) — it  lias  been 
also   called    the  chapter-house— of 

2  bajs  opens.  It  is  stone-vaulted; 
and  m  the  S.  wall  is  a  remarkable 
lavatory,  with  projecting  trough  and 

3  triangular  recesses  above  it.  The 
double  portal  of  this  chapel  should 
be  noticed.  In  the  E.  window  is 
some  good  old  heraldic  glass,  re- 
moved frx>m  other  parts  of  the  ch. 
The  ch.  was  especially  rich  in  stained 
glass  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  according  to  Burton;  but 
little  now  remains. 
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Tbe  effect  of  tho  whole  choir  is 
^angniarly  fine  and  impreesiye.  It  is 
iTfiitij  tt>  be  wished  that  modem 
jbommatiquB  the  sereens  or  walls 
ivpusting  the  choir  and  its  aisles 
iroa  the  nave,  the  pews,  and  all 
•xated  whitewash — should  he  re- 
aoved.  Bixt  itie  *' restozation "  of 
^e  mneh-shattered  sculpture  would 
W  dcmbtful  benefit 

On  the  €xierior,  remark  &e  traces 
)f  the  cloister  on  the  8.  side.  The 
vpper  part  of  the  central  tower  fell 
in  1690,  as  has  already  been  said. 
The  ehapcl  or  chapter-honse  on  the 
S.  ade  of  the  choir  has  a  room  oyer 
it  now  naed  as  the  giammar-schooL 
The  compQsitioiL  (which  may  be 
eompaied  with  the  *' Flemish  chapel " 
at  S.  M«ry*s»  BoTerley)  ^onla  be 
f^)ecialiy  noticed.  Here  and  at  the 
K  end  are  pierced  pinnacles,  resem* 
klin^  ftose  at  Howden  (see  Rte.  5). 
Tbe  panpets  on  the  exterior  of  the 
choir,  wiui  small  stone  figures  rising 
abore  tiiem,  and  tho  graceftd  pin- 
nacled buttresses  divid^g  each  bay, 
ihoold  be  remarked.  On  the  N. 
ode  of  the  nave  is  a  fine  Norman 
porta],  with  a  porch  of  Transi- 
ttoA  ehaiaeter.  This  has  been  re- 
stored, together  with  the  whole  ex- 
terior of  me  nave. 

There  are  few  remains  of  the  mo- 
Bastic  buildings.  A  **  painted  cham- 
ber*' in  the  yicar's  house  was  long 
pointed  out  as  that  in  which  Hen.  i. 
^u  bom;  but  an  inscription  on 
a  beam  proTed  (the  chamber  no 
toa^  exists)  that  it  was  built  by 
Abbot  Deeping  at  the  beginning  of 
tbe  10th  cent  The  great  bam  or 
''flpicariQm*'  remains,  with  beams 
and  piUan  of  massive  oak,  and  is 
jmbably  Dec.  The  walls  are  3  ft. 
tbiek ;  the  length,  before  the  middle 
part  was  pulled  down,  was  313  ft., 
tbe  width  29  ft.  The  eastern  por- 
tion is  still  used  as  a  bam,  the  west- 
em  as  a  brewhouse.  The  principal 
^way,  with  the  porter  s  lodge  and 
vaulted  chamben  aboTe  it,  were 
standisg   in  Burton's  time  (1758), 


but  have  since  been  pulled  down. 
The  arms  of  the  Abbey,  and  now  of 
the  town,  were  ea.  3  swans  az. 

The  eroM  in  the  market-place,  a 
short  dibtance  W.  of  the  Abbey 
church,  is  modern,  and  was  raised 
by  the  Petree  early  in  the  present 
century.  It  is  of  unusually  good 
design  for  that  date. 

There  are  2  modem  churches  in 
Selby  of  some  importance,  SLJame$'$t 
built  and  endowed  by  J.  Audus,  Esq. 
1866 ,'  and  a  Riimanist  church,  built 
1856  (Hanson  of  Bath,  archit.)  by 
the  widow  of  the  Hon.  E.  B.  Petce, 
after  whose  death  the  Selby  estates 
were  bought  by  Lord  Londesborough. 
Church  Hilly  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Ouse,  close  aboye  the  town  bridge,  is 
the  site  of  the  first  monastic  settle- 
ment; and  a  chapel  ded.  to  S.  Ger- 
man long  remained  here.  An  ancient 
cemetery  was  disooyered  here  in  1857, 
in  which  the  coffins  had  been  tranks 
of  oak,  hollowed. 

Selby  was  the  scene  of  some  skir- 
mishing and  of  important  military 
operations  during  the  Yorkshire 
campaigns  of  1643  and  1644.  It  was 
held  for  the  Parliament  by  Lord 
Fairfax  (father  of  the  famous  Sir 
Thomas)  early  in  1643,  but  was 
placed  in  a  critical  position  after  the 
landing  of  the  Qneen  at  Burlington 
and  the  subsequent  Royalist  pro- 
ceedings. The  Fairfaxes  left  it 
accordingly,  and  made  a  successfiil 
flank  march  to  Leeds,  in  presence  of 
the  hostile  army.  In  July  1643, 
after  the  taking  of  Bradford  by  the 
Earl  of  Newcastle,  Loni  Fairfax 
made  a  rapid  march  from  Leeds  to 
Selby,  his  son.  Sir  Thomas,  following 
in  bis  rear,  and  there  was  a  cavalry 
skirmish  in  the  town  of  Selby  between 
3  troops  of  royalist  horse,  who  gal- 
loped from  Oawood,  and  were  en- 
counted  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  and 
his  soldiers,  drawn  up  before  tiie 
Abbey  gateway.  The  Boyalists  were 
routed,    and    the    Faiiiaxes    duly 
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reached  Hullf  which  at  this  time  was 
the  siDgle  stronghold  of  the  Parlift-* 
ment  in  Yorkshire.  Sir  Thomas  Fair- 
fax was  afterwards  employed  in  the 
famous  siege  of  Lathom;  but  in 
April  1644,  Lord  Bella8i!<f  the 
governor  of  York,  occupied  Selby ; 
Lord  Fairfax  marched  out  of  Hull 
and  met  Sir  Thomas  at  Ferrybridge, 
and  the  two  then  advanced  against 
Selby.  The  town  wbs  attacked  at 
three  points,  and  the  Fairfaxes  took 
it  wiUi  a  complete  victory.  Lord 
Bellasis,  with  many  other  officers  of 
rank,  and  1600  men  were  made 
prisoners;  and  g^n8,annB,  horses, and 
baggage  were  captured.  '*  The  victory 
at  fc£slby  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  battle  of  Marstnn  Moor,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Royalist  yrower  in 
the  North.  It  at  once  raised  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax  to  the  first  rank 
amongst  the  generals  of  the  Parlia- 
ment ....  and  *the  two  Houses 
marked  their  sense  of  the  importance 
of  his  services  by  ordering  a  public 
thanksgiving  for  the  victory,  on 
April  23.'"  Markhams  'Fairfax.' 
p.  188. 

The  rich  level  round  Selby  pro- 
duces much  com,  flax,  wood,  and 
teasel.  It  is  a  perfect  *  plat  pays ' 
with  the  exceptioQ  of  2  isolated  hills, 
140  ft.  high  (rounded,  and  of  dilu- 
vial drift)  about  2  or  3  m.  S.W., 
called  Brayton  Barf  and  Hambleton 
Hough,  The  latter  is  covered  with 
trees.  Bishop  Wood,  3  m.  W.  of 
Selby,  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in 
Yorkshire,  covering  about  1000  acres. 
Brayton  Churchy  l|  m.  S.,  is  worth  a 
visit.  It  belonged  to  Selby  Abbey, 
and  is  partly  Korman  (lower  part  of 
tower,  chaucel  arch,  and  S.  portal). 
The  chancel  is  Dec.  with  Perp.  inser- 
tions, and  the  W.  tower  is  capped  by 
a  Perp.  octagonal  lantern  and  spire. 
The  Norman  work,  espeoinlly  the 
portal,  is  very  rich,  with  beak-head 
mouldings  and  medallions.  In  the 
ch.  is  the  mont  of  George.  Lord 
Darcy  (d.  1558)  and  his  wife— son 


of  the  Lord  Darcy  concerned  in  tlie 
Pilgrimage  of  Gnice. 

(An  excellent  *  History  of  Selby  ' 
by  W.  W.  Morrell,  was  published  in 
1867.  London,  Whittaker.) 

Leaving:  Selby,  the  rly.  proceeds 
through  the  level  plain,  and  croaaixig 
the  Ouse,  i-eaches  the  station  at 

1 80  m.  RiccaU ;  a  small  village  with 
a  ch.  (restored  1865)  which  contains 
some  Norman  portions.  At  Rlccall 
the  fleet  of  Harald  Hardrada  was 
moored  before  (1066)  the  main  body 
of  his  troops  landing  here,  advanced 
on  York.  Thi5  bed  and  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  river  have  no  doubt  b<.<en 
greatly  chunged  :  but  the  poeitioit 
was  centml,  and  the  Norwegian 
fleet  moored  there,'  at  once  barro<2 
the  ascent  of  the  Ouse,  and  the 
descent  of  the  Wharfe  (which  falls 
into  the  Ouse  a  little  ab()ve  Biocall} 
where  the  Englisli  fleet  had  retired. 
(Freeman,  iii.  348.) 

[34  m.  W.  of  Riocall  is  Cateood,  a 
small  market-town  on  the  Ouse,  here 
crossed  by  a  ferry,  in  the  midst  of  a 
fertile  district,  noted  for  the  growth 
of  flax  and  teazles.    Here,  long  be- 
fore   the    Omquesti   the  Abpe.  of 
York  possessed  a  palace,  which  was 
castellated  in  the  reign  of  Hen.  lY. 
Wolsey  made  it  his  summer  resi- 
dence.   He  was  arrested  here   tor 
high-treason,  just  before  his  deatli, 
by  the   Earl   of  Northumberland, 
llie  palace  was  demolished  during 
the  f;reat  Rebellion;  and  all  that 
remams  is  a  large  chapel  built  of 
brick,  and  the  gatehouse^  the  work 
of   Abp.    and    Ohancellor   Kempe 
(1426-1452),  through  which  the  proud 
Liord  Cardinal  passed  in  the  hour 
of  his  humiliation.     In  the  room 
over  the  gateway  the  Abp.*s  oourts- 
leet  for  the  manor  are  still  held 
*'A  venerable  chestnut,  fish-ponds, 
extensive  marks  of  old  foundatiom*, 
assist  in  carrying  back  the  mind  to 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  periods 
of  English  history. '      Several  odja- 
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oestlKniees  have  been  built  out  of 
He  nona.  Abpi  Matiheio  died  here 
iluvh  20, 1628 ;  and  his  smccesaor, 
AbpL  Montagfie^  who  had  been  Bp. 
saxeaaweij  at  Linooln,  London,  and 
Darham,  alao  died  at  Cawood,  on 
tiie  6th,  Nov.  in  the  same  year. 
Tltere  is  a  monument  for  Abp. 
Monteigne  in  the  ch.  of  Cawood, 
vhich  is  Perp.  and  of  some  interest. 
He  was  a  natiye  of  the  place,  and 
Lundc^d  a  charity  here  which  stiil 
txiate.] 

Skirting  the  park  of  Escrick  the 
t^.  proceeds  to  the  Stat,  at  the 
Tillage  of  the  same  name. 

SieriA  seems  to  be  equivalent  to 
the  southern  "  Ashridge/  and  is  a 
?Md  example  of  the  harder 
**yortbem  Irtish."  It  is  so 
i>amed  from  a  low  ridge  of  land 
wiikh  atretchea  between  the  rivers 
Onse  and  Derwent»  ^e  village  of 
Wheldiake  (-  QueU  (Spring)  ridge  ") 
Qttridng  its  termination  above  the 
latter.  The  ch.  of  Escrick,  which 
^^nnerly  stood  in  the  garden  of 
^ieridt  Park  (Lord  Wenlock),  was 
i^oved  to  its  present  site  in 
1768  by  tiie  great-undo  of  the 
pr^ent  Lord,  and  was  again 
'•ftken  down  and  rebuilt  in  1854  at 
^^  QMt  principally  of  the  late 
^^ctor  the  Hon.  and  Bev. 'Stephen 
Uwley.  The  existmg  church  (F.C. 
Penrose, arch.)  is  late  Dec.  in  general 
ctisiacter,  and  is  very  pictiuresque. 
h  consists  of  nave,  N.  aisle,  eastern 
^lygonal  anee,  with  a  tower  100  ft. 
oigh  on  the  N.E.  side,  making  a  fine 
?f^  ftam.  the  road ;  and  at  the  W. 
^&d  a  second  apse  or  multangular 
chapel,  which  serves  at  once  as  ba^ 
^i>it^  and  memorial  chapel  (it  is 
wer  the  fiimay  vault).  On  tlie  S. 
sWe  of  the  nave  is  a  porch,  with 
parvise  chamber  used  as  a  vestry,  and 
'f  turret  wi&  spiral  staircase  ])ro- 
jecting  into  the  interior  and  making 
ft  good  feature.  The  nave,  pillars 
we  of  Pl3rmouth  marble — those  of  i 
the  Uptisteiy  of  marble  from  Ipple- ! 


pen,  also  in  Devonshire.  The  ch. 
^ded.  to  St.  Helen)  is  built  of  stone 
lined  with  brick,  the  dressed  stone 
being  from  Ancaster,  the  rough  from 
Huddleston.  The  best  interior  view 
is  from  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  nave, 
looking  across  the  ch.  N.W.  A  rose- 
window  above  the  baptistery  arch  is 
filled  with  Hardman's  glass,  as  aro 
the  E.  windows.  The  font  in  the 
baptistery  is  by  TognoU,  master  of 
drawing  to  Canova.  There  are  also 
here  a  fine  bas-relief  by  Tkorwaldsen 
to  the  memory  of  Lady  Lawley, 
nundmothcr  oi  the  present  Lord 
Wenlock,  and  one  by  Wyatt  for 
Richard  Thompson,  Esq.,  brother  of 
Beilby  Thompson,  Esq.,  who  re- 
moved the  old  ch.  to  this  site. 

Escrick  Park  closely  adjoins  the 
village.  It  is  large  and  well  wooded, 
but,  like  all  this  part  of  Yorkshire,  is 
nearly  level.  Tne  house  stands  on 
the  low  rise  of  the  "Ash  ridge." 
The  hall,  originally  Elizabethan, 
was  enlarged  by  Beilby  Thomp- 
son, Esq.,  great-uncle  of  the  present 
owner.  On  the  S.  side  is  a  large  and 
well-laid-out  Italiem  garden — a  per- 
fect blaze  of  colour  in  the  summer 
and  autumn.  The  house  contains  a 
few  good  pictures.  In  the  dramng- 
room  are  —  a  landscape,  with  the 
Prodigal  Son,  8,  Rosa;  Job  and  his 
wife,  Guercino;  the  Flight  into 
Eeypl^  Barocdo;  and  Hagar  and 
Ishmael,  Carlo  Dolce.  In  Lady  Wen- 
lock's  gUtina-room  are — a  Virgin  and 
Child,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto ;  and  St. 
Domenic  and  Si  Francis,  a  small 
but  most  striking  picture,  by  Fra 
Bartdomeo.  On  the  staircase  are — Sir 
Thoe.  and  Lady  Lawley,  1632,  Van- 
difck  (?) ;  and  two  portraits  of  Lady 
Anne  Luttrel,  afterwards  Duchess  of 
Cumberland.  (It  was  the  marriage 
of  the  Duke  with  this  lady  which 
TOoily  caused  the  passing  of  the 
Royal  Marriage  Act  in  1772.)  The 
beat  portrait  is  by  Gainehoroughj  and 
is  one  of  his  masterpieces.  Notliing 
can  be  more  beautiful  in  colour  and 
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arrangement.  The  second,  also  a 
fine  picture,  is  by  Romney;  but  is 
perhaps  unfinished.  lu  the  hall  is  a 
marble  group  by  Wyatt  f  1827),  *  Boys 
returning  from  the  Chase.'  The 
"boys"  are  portraits  of  the  present 
Lord  Wenlock  and  his  brother.  Here 
are  also  a  nymph,  *  Dirce/  Canova's 
last  work,  finished  by  a  pupil ;  and 
two  superb  cinerary  urns  of  Oriental 
alabaster,  from  the  Theatre  of  Augus- 
tus at  Rome.  One  is  said  to  have 
contained  the  ashes  of  Marcellus: 
the  other  was  prepared  for  those  of 
Augustns.  The  Library  is  rich  in  fo- 
reign topography,  especially  Itab'an. 
Here  are  also  a  fine  collection  of  { 
Homers,  including  the  *  Editio  Prin 
cops;'  Napoleons  *Bodoni;'  Per- 
son's copy  of  the  large-paper  'Gren- 
ville  Homer;*  a  collection  of  orni- 
thological books;  and  part  of  tlie 
theological  library  of  Sir  William 
Dawes,  Abp.  of  York  (died  1724). 
Over  the  chimney-pieces  are  two 
very  rich  old  Venetian  mirror-frames, 
carved  in  Turkish  box-wood,  by 
Brustolo,  the  master  of  Grliding 
Gibbons. 

[A  drive  of  3|  m.  from  Escriok, 
through  a  level  but  plcasantly- 
woodeJi  country  brings  us  to  SJa'p- 
with,  with  its  ancient  ch.  (With 
seems  here  to  be  the  Danish  word, 
signifying  a  forest).  This  (dod.  to 
St.  Helen)  happily  remains  unrestored, 
and  (though  its  present  condition  is 
by  no  means  satirfactory)  the  evi- 
dences of  its  ancient  history  have  not 
as  yet  been  swept  away.  The  tower, 
at  the  W.  end,  is  of  three  stages.  The 
two  lower,  if  not  Saxon,  are  very  early 
Norman;  the  uppermost  is  Perp.  The 
two  westernmost  bays  of  the  nave  are 
Trans.-Norm,  with  octagonal  piers, 
zigzag  round  the  outer  arch  mould- 
ings, and  bunches  of  foliage,  E.  E.  in 
character,  at  the  intersections.  The 
eastern  bay  is  £.  E.  The  square- 
headed  clerestory  mndows  are  per- 
haps early  Perp.,  of  the  same  period 
as  the  chancel,  which  was  entirely 


rebuilt  in  the  14th  cent.    On  either 
side  are  two  high  square-headed  win- 
dows, of  three  Sghts  each,  with  Perp. 
tracery  in  the  headings.     The  E. 
window,  which  resembles  them,  is  of 
5  lights,  with  brackets  for  figures  on 
either  side.    There  are  some  remains 
of  good  stained  glass,  with  excel- 
lent borders,  in  the  upper  lights ;  and 
within  the  present  cent,  the  windows 
were  entirely  filled  with  glass,  which 
was  carried  off  by  one  of  the  rectors. 
(The    saltire    of   the  Nevilles    re- 
mains in  one  of  these  windows,  and 
it  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  tall 
fiat-lieaded  windows,  with   peculiar 
tracery,  such  as  occur  here,  are  found 
in  many  churches  under  the  patronage 
or  in  the  hands  of  the  Nevilles,  and 
are  especially  conspicuous  in  tliat  of 
Staindrop,  in  Durham,  where  tliey 
were    for   the    most  part  interretl. 
They  seem  to  have  retained  a  special 
architect  or  architects.)     There  is 
no  chancel  aroh.    Chancel  and  nave 
have  a  plain  open  roof.    The  arch 
from  the  nave  into  the  tower  is  very 
remarkable.     The  ornament  is  the 
same  on  either  side,  but  is  most  per- 
fect witliin  the  tower.    The  arch  is 
round-headed,  with  a  plain  soffit; 
and  at  some  little  distance  from  the 
main  arch  is  first  a  round  and  then  a 
square  moulding,  sb'ghUy  projecting 
from  the  wall.    A  round  stringcourse 
cuts  both  these  mouldings,  and  passes 
round  at  the  spring  of  the  main  arch. 
The  second  story  of  the  tower  has 
had  a  square  fireplace,  which  may 
be  a  later  addition.     The  window 
openings,    rude    and    narrow,   are 
splayed  outside  and  in.  The  S.  porch 
has  the  zigzag  moulding  round  a 
square-headed  doorway.     The  iron- 
work on  this  door — ^interlacing,  with 
bosses — may  be  Norm.,  and  should 
be  noticed. 

Skipwith  Common,  which  stretches 
away  beyond  the  ch.,  is  one  of  the 
largest  tracts  of  unenclosed  (reclaim- 
able)  land  in  England.  Among  the 
heath  which  covers  it,  the  lovely 
Oentiana  pneumonanihe  grows  in  pnv 
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fofiion,  flowering  in  autumn,  when 
iU  bright  blue  is  conspicuous  among 
the  heather.  "On  Skipwith  Com- 
mon Bie  many  tumuli,  old  banks,  and 
the  slightly-marked  foundations  of 
ancient  (turf  or  log  ?)  houses  or  wig- 
wam&  These,  by  some  error  of  tra^ 
ditiou,  are  called'*  Danes'  Hills ;  *  but 
on  opening  the  tumuli,  no  confirma- 
tion of  so  modem  a  diate  appeared. 
The  tumuli  are  set  in  square  fosscB  : 
the  sides  of  the  fossie  range  N.  and  S. 
and  £.  and  W.  (true).  Similar  facts  (?) 
Mipear  in  connection  with  tumuli  on 
Thorganby  Common  adjacent.  Burnt 
aihes  and  bones  occur  in  the  mounds 
— facte  which  suffice  to  overthrow  the 
supposition  of  these  hills  being  fnne- 
tal  heaps  of  the  Danes  of  the  11th 
oent^  for  then  tiiey  buried  their 
dead.  No  instruments  of  metal,  bone, 
stone^  or  _pottery  were  found."  — 
PkiUip9'8  York8hit€.  These  "Danes' 
Hilb,**  are  tradlttonally  connected 
with  the  battle  at  Stamford  Bridge. 
A  piece  of  ground  ^  m.  S.  is  called 
the  **  King's  Budding  "—and  a  way 
near  it  la  "  Olave's  road.' 

There  is  a  station  at 

Nabum,  a  small  village  on  the 
east  bask  of  the  Ouse ;  and  then, 
again  crossing  the  river,  the  towers 
of  the  great  Minster  come  into  view, 
and  through  a  breach  in  the  old  city  ; 
wallsi,  barbarously  made  to  admit  the 
rly.,  we  enter 

189  m.  York  Station. 
There  is  a  good  refreshment-room 
at  the  Stat 
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Hotels:  Royal  Station  Hotel,  entered  fh)m 
the  station,  best;  very  comfortable  and  rea- 
sonable. North-EaKtcrn  Railway  Hotel,  op- 
posite the  Stat.  Scawin's  Family  Hotel,  also 
near  the  station.  York  Hotel,  central.  Black 
Swan,  Coney-street;  central  and  tolerably 
good. 

The  ground  is  (1SY4)  clearing  and  prc- 
parmg  for  a  Neio  RaHicay  Staiian  and  Hotdt 
In  connection  with  the  linos  belonging  to  tbe 
North  Eastern  lily.  Company ;  and  the  Great 
Northern  trains,  running  fiom  Doncaster  to 
York,  will  pass  Into  U.  The  stat.  will  be  out- 
side the  dty  wall,  on  the  rL  bank  of  the 
Quae,  and  ilearly  opposite  the  grounds  of  the 
Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society.  It  will  thus 
be  at  no  great  distance  from  the  present  stat. 
Stat  and  Hotel  are  to  be  on  a  scale  of  great 
completeness,  and  the  cost  will  be  more  than 
300,0002.  There  will  be  two  openings  pierced 
through  the  walls,  one  for  passengers,  the 
other  for  access  to  the  rly.  depfit.  'The  hotel 
will  stand  in  a  terraced  garden,  descending 
to  the  river.  [Tbe  whole  of  the  ground  thua 
appropriated  formed  part  of  a  great  Roman 
cemetery.    Seejjosi.] 

At  and  flrom  this  new  stat.  all  the  trains  in 
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him  near  Warwick,  submitted  with- 
out a  blow,  and  were  again  receiyed 
into  fayour.  Some  of  the  Northern 
leaders  fled  to  Durham,  and  Eadgar 
the  iGtheling,  Gospatric  and  others 
took  refuge  with  Malcolm  of  Scot- 
land. William  entered  York  as  its 
master  and  conqueror,  and  now  built 
his  fint  castle  there,  between  the 
Ouse  and  the  Foss  (see  p<)»ty  the 
Cadle),  He  left  this  new  strong- 
hold in  the  charge  of  three  com- 
manders :  Robert  Fitz  -  Bichard, 
William  of  Ghent,  and  William 
Malet.  (It  was  on  his  return  south- 
ward that  Prince  Henrv  was  bom  at 
Selby — see  that  place  ante — ^if  that 
event  really  occurred  there.)  In  the 
following  year  North  umbria  again 
revolted.  The  citizens  of  York 
attacked  the  newly-built  castle ; 
William  again  appeared  on  the 
scene,  took  fearful  vengeance  on 
the  besiegers,  and  caused  a  second 
castle  to  1^  constructed  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ouse,  on  the  mound 
which  still  bears  the  name  of  the 
Bcul  Tourer,  (see  po8t).  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1069  occurred  the  last  great 
struggle  of  the  North  for  independ- 
ence. In  September  a  Danish  fleet, 
commanded  by  Osbeorn,  brother  of 
King  Swend,  and  by  the  king's 
sons,  Harold  and  Cnut,  entered  the 
Humber  and  was  joined  by  Eadgar 
the  iBtheling  and  the  English  exiles. 
They  advanced  to  York;  and  the 
Norman  governors  of  the  castles, 
fearing  that  the  houses  adjoining 
them  would  be  used  by  the  Danes 
for  filling  up  the  ditches  during  the 
assault,  set  them  on  fire.  The  flames 
spread,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
city,  including  the  Minster,  (and  the 
famous  libraiy  collected  by  Abp. 
Egbert— see  pod,  the  Minster),  was 
destroyed.  While  the  city  was  still 
burning  the  Danish  fleet  came  up, 
the  castles  were  attacked  and  taken, 
and  two  of  the  castcllima,  William 
Malet  nnd  Gilbert  of  Ghent  carried 
off  prisoners.  The  castles  were 
broken  down,  and  the  Danes   re- 


turned to  their  ships  with  vast 
booty.  Again  William,  who  had 
been  suppressing  tiie  revolts  in 
Western  England  and  elsewhere, 
hastened  northward,  crossed  the 
Aire  above  Pontefract  tsee  Ponie- 
fractt  Bte.  28,  entered  the  ruined 
city  of  York,  repaired  the  castles, 
and  then  set  on  foot  that  deliberate 
harrying  of  the  whole  of  Northum- 
berland which  reduced  the  country 
to  a  desert,  and  eflectually  prevented 
any  future  risings  of  the  few  remain- 
ing inhabitants.  TSee  Introd.,  and 
for  the  wiiole  of  this  period.  Free- 
man's ^  Norman  Conquest,'  voL  iv. ) 
'  The  importance  of  these  events 
I  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  notice 
them  at  some  length;  but  to 
detail  all  the  great  events  of  which 
York  has  been  the  witness  from 
the  11th  to  the  middle  of  the 
17th  cent,  would  be  to  write  the 
history,  not  only  of  Northern  Eng- 
land, but  in  a  great  degree  that  of 
the  whole  kingdom.  The  con- 
quest of  the  city  by  William  I.  is 
described  pogt  (the  CaaUe  of  York). 
The  Edwards  and  Henrys  were  con- 
stantly here.  Henry  II.  and  his  son 
(alreaidy  crowned  king)  received  in 
York  Cathedml  (Aug.  10, 1175)  an 
homage  of  William  the  Lion,  of 
Scotkoid,  and  his  brother  David. 
Many  Scottish  bps.  and  abbots  were 
present.  (Ben.  Abbiis.  i.  95.) 
Alexander  of  Scotland  here  married 
(Christmas -day  1251)  Maigaret, 
daughter  of  Henry  HI., — bride 
and  bridegroom  being  not  quite 
11  years  old.  Edward  lU.  married 
Philinpa  of  Hainault  (1828)  at  York ; 
and  nere  King  David  of  Scotland 
was  solemnly  delivered  to  that  queen 
by  Sir  John  Copland,  who  had  taken 
him  in  tiie  battle  of  Neville's  Gross 
(1316;.  Richard  II.  was  often  here, 
and  gave  a  sword  of  state  to  the 
mayor,  which  is  still  carried  before 
him  (see  post).  Henry  YI.  and 
Queen  Margaret  were  constantly  at 
York  during  the  wars  of  the  Boses. 
Here  they  received  the  fatal  news  of 
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Towton  (146X),and  henoe  they  fled  to 
Scotland.  Edward  IV.  was  crowned 
here  (1464)  with  the  royal  cap  called 
**Abaoot,"  which  had  been  found 
in  Heniy's  bag;j;age  at  Hexbam. 
Charles  I.  was  at  York  in  1639, 
before  his  armed  interference  in 
Scotland;  and  in  1642  he  was  for 
some  months  in  the  city.  When 
the  Parliament  had  openly  declared 
war  and  had  begun  to  arm,  the  Com- 
mission of  Array — the  prelude  to  the 
Civil  war — was  issued  from  York. 
Thirty- six  of  the  Peers,  quitting  the 
Parliament,  devoted  themselves  and 
their  fortime«»  to  the  seryice  of  their 
sovereign:  aad  in  August  Charles 
finally  left  York,  and  proceeded  to 
y  otti  ngham,  where  the  royal  standard 
was  set  up.  After  the  raising  of  the 
i^if-ge  of  Hull  (1643)  York  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Parliamentarians  under 
Fairfax,  Manchester,  and  Leven, 
On  this  occasion  Fairfax  did  his 
utmost  to  protect  the  Minster,  and 
the  safety  of  the  stained  glass  is 
prt>bably  due  to  his  exertiona  But 
the  tower  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey  was 
blown  up  by  a  mine  worked  under 
it  by  the  troops  under  Lord  Man- 
chester, and  a  vast  colleoti(m  o£ 
documents  stored  there  was  thus  I 
destroyed.  (For  a  full  account  of 
the  siege  see  Marlcham'i  'Life  of 
Fairfax,'  ch.  xiv.)  The  siege  was 
raised  on  the  arrival  of  Prina;  Bupert. 
]kIarston  Moor  immediately  followed, 
and  the  remains  of  the  Boyalist  army 
retreated  to  York.  But  they  could 
hold  it  DO  longer,  and  the  city  surren- 
dered to  the  Parliament  after  that 
battle  July  16, 1644. 

ftlany  parliaments  were  held  at  i 
York  under  Edward  II.  and  Edward 
II  I.,  and  in  1354  the  staple  of  wool  was 
rL-moved  to  this  place  nom  Bruges. 

From  the  17th  century  until  very 
recently  York,  although  it  was  the 
vinter  residence  of  the  neighbouring 
Zioitry,  remained  statiomu^  and  Ufe- 
«^  without  oommeroe  and  with 
little  trade.   Ballways,  however,  have 


done  much  to  change  this,  although 
the  ancient  prophecy — 

"  Lincoln  was,  London  Is,  but  York  shall  be 
The  greatest  dty  of  the  three  "— 

will  hardly  be  realised  until,  as 
Fuller  suggests,  the  "  river  of  Thames 
run  under  the  great  arch  of  Ouse 
bridge."  This  bridge  was  one  of  5 
arches,  the  central  *•  great  arch '  (81 
ft.  diam.,  and  51  ft.  high)  being  in- 
conveniently loftv.  It  gave  place 
(1810-1820)  to  the  present  3  arched 
structure.  The  Lendal  bridge  is  a 
light  and  ornamental  iron  edifice, 
leading  direct  from  the  railway  sta- 
tions to  the  Minster.  The  Koss  is 
crossed  by  3  small  bridges,  and  there 
is  a  ferry  on  the  Ouse  from  Skelder- 
gate  to  the  Cadtle.  The  city  still 
retains  an  antique  and  venerable 
aspect ;  and  its  network  of  narrow 
streets,  without  apparent  plan  or 
regularity,  covers  the  same  wide  area 
as  in  the  days  of  York's  greatest 
prosperity.  •*  Why,  Mr.  Brown,"  said 
Sidney  Smith  to  one  of  the  principal 
York  tradesmen, "  your  streets  are  uie 
narrowest  in  Europe.  There  is  not 
actually  room  for  two  carriages  to 
pass."  "Not  room!"  said  the  in- 
dignant Yorkist,  •*  there's  plenty  of 
room,  sir,  and  above  an  inch  and  a 
half  to  spare."— //f/e  of  8.  Smith,  i. 
158. 

The  great  points  of  interest  in 
York  are  the  ♦Minster ;  the  ruins  of 
*St.  Marv's  Abbey,  -with  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical 
Society;  the  ♦City  walls  and  gates; 
and  some  of  the  ♦parish  churches. 
The  visitor  will,  of  course,  first  find 
his  way  either  across  the  new  bridge, 
or  through  Coney-street  and  the  still 
narrower  pass  of  Stonegate,  to  the 
Minster. 
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I.  The  chief  materials  for  the 
architectural  history  of  the  existing 
cathedml  at  York  are — the  Chronicle 
of  Thomas  Stabhes.  extending  from 
the  Conquest  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  14th  ceAt.,  and  the  Fabric  Bolls 
and  other  documents  in  the  custody 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  which  have 
been  edited  for  the  Surtees  Soc.  by 
Mr.  Baine.  Before  describing  the 
MinstCT  as  it  exists  at  present,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  giye  some  account  of 
the  churches  which  have  preceded  it 
on  the  same  site. 

Although  the  Boman  Eboracum 
oan  hardly  have  been  without  a 
Christian  church,  all  recollection  of 
Buch  a  building  seems  to  haye  passed 
away  when  St.  Paulinus  visited 
Northumbria  at  the  beginning  of  the 
7th  cent  The  kin^,  Edwin,  who 
then  embraced  Christianity,  was  bap- 
tized (Easter-dav,  a.d.  627)  in  a 
small  wooden  church,  hastily  built 
whilst  he  was  receiving  instruction 
as  a  cate(diumen,  and  dedicated  to 
St.  Peter.    This  was  the  first  church 


built  on  the  site  of  the  existing 
Minster.  After  bis  baptism,  in  the 
words  of  Bede,  the  king  "set  about 
to  construct  in  the  same  place,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Pauliuus,  a  larger  and 
more  noble  basiUca  of  stone,  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  oratory  which  he 
had  first  built  was  to  be  included. 
Accordingly,  having  laid  his  founda- 
tions, he  began  to  build  his  basilica 
in  a  square  form  around  the  ori- 
ginal oratory;  but,  before  the  walls 
were  completed,  the  king  was  slain, 
and  it  was  left  to  his  successor 
Oswald  to  complete  the  work."  The 
head  of  Edwin,  afier  his  death  in 
the  battle  of  Heathfield  fA.D.  6S3;, 
was  brought  to  York  and  depositefl 
in  this  basilica^  in  the  '*  porticus  of 
St.  Gregory  the  Pope,  from  whose 
disciples  he  had  received  the  word 
of  fife."  Archbishop  Wilfrid,  in 
669,  found  this  building  in  great 
decay.  He  repaired  its  roofs  and  its 
walls,  "  rendering  them  whiter  than 
snow  bv  means  of  white  lime,"  and 
filled  tne  windows  with  glass.  In 
the  year  741  the  **  monasteriom  *'  or 
"  minster "  in  York  was  burnt,  ac- 
cording to  Boger  Hoveden;  and 
Archbishop  Alb^t,  who  came  to  the 
see  in  767,  is  recorded  by  Alcnin  as 
having  been  the  builder  of  a  most 
magnificent  basilica  in  his  metro- 
politan dty.  It  has  been  doubted 
whether  the  verses  of  Alcuin  record 
the  rebuilding  of  the  ch.  founded 
by  King  Edwin,  or  whether  Abp. 
Albert's  new  bahilica  was  on  a  fresh 
site  in  a  different  part  of  the  city. 
But  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  believe 
that  York  could  at  that  time  have 
contained  two  chs.  of  such  size  and 
importance,  and  we  may  fairly  con- 
clude that  Albert  rebuilt  the  ch. 
founded  by  Edwin  and  restored  by 
Wilfrid.  This  ch.  remained  until  the 
year  1069,  when  it  was  destroyed,  in 
its  turn,  ^  fire  in  the  course  of  the 
Conqueror  s  devastation  of  Yorkshire. 
The  central  wall  of  the  orjrpt,  below 
the  choir  of  the  existing  Minster,  is 
the  only  relic  which  oan  possibly  be 
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ai^g^ied  to  the  Saxon  cathedral  of 
York. 

Thomas  of  Bayeux,  the  first  Noi^ 
man  abp.,  was  oonsecrated  to  the  see 
in  the  year  1070.  He  found  his 
cathedral  in  ruins,  and  is  said  first  to 
have  repaired  it  as  well  as  he  could, 
and  afterwards  (before  the  end  of  his 
episcopate  in  1100)  to  have  built  a 
new  ch.  from  the  foundations.  This 
ch.  remained  entire  until  Abp.  Bo^ 
(1154-1181)  pulled  down  the  choir 
^vith  its  crypts  and  reconstructed 
them  on  a  considerably  larger  scale. 
Abp.  Gray  (1215-1255)  pulled  down 
the  S.  transept  of  Thomas  of  Bay- 
eux*s  ch.,  and  built  that  which  now 
exists.  John  Bomanusj  sub-dean  and 
treasurer  of  York  (1228-1256)  and 
Archdeacon  of  Richmond,  built,  ac- 
cording to  Stubbes,  the  N.  transept 
and  a  central  bell-tower  at  his  own 
expense.  The  early  Norman  nave  of 
Abp.  Thomas  still  remained ;  but  its 
removal  commenced  in  1291,  when 
Abp«  Bamanua  (1285-1296),  son  of 
tlie  treasurer,  laid  the  first  stone  of 
the  existing  nave,  which  was  com- 
pleted, after  some  intermissions,  about 
the  year  1345 ;  although  its  wooden 
ceiling  was  not  added  until  1355. 
The  chapter-bouse  was  in  progress  at 
the  same  time  as  the  nave.  Abp. 
Roger's  Norman  choir  was  standing 
at  the  completion  of  the  nave,  but  it 
was  plainly  out  of  character  with  the 
increased  size  and  magnificence  of 
the  new  building;  and  m  1361  Abp. 
Thoresby  (1352-1373)  began  the  ex- 
isting ijady  Chapel  and  Presbytery, 
which  were,  no  doubt,  completed  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  Between  the 
years  1373  and  1400  the  Norman 
choir  was  entirely  taken  down,  and 
was  re^aced  by  that  which  now 
exists.  The  centiial  bell-tower,  which 
had  been  the  work  of  the  treasurer 
John  Bomanus,  was  recased  about 
1405,  and  the  works  of  the  present 
tower  extended  over  the  succeed- 
ing years.  The  S.W.  tower  was 
begun  about  1432,  whilst  John  Ber- 
ningham  was  treasurer;   the  north- 


western was  completed  about  1470 ; 
and  on  the  3rd  July,  1472,  the  ch., 
which  had  thus  been  completely  re- 
built, was  reconsecrated,  and  the  day 
was  afterwards  observed  as  the  feast 
of  dedication.  Like  the  first  wooden 
ch.  of  Paulinus,  the  vast  minster  was 
dedicated  in  the  name  of  God  and  of 
St.  Peter  the  Apostle. 

The  Minster  (in  spite  of  the  name 
•*  minster  "  or  "  monasterium  "  fre- 
quently applied  to  it  by  early 
writers)  was  never  occupied  by 
monks;  but  fipom  very  early  timed 
by  a  body  of  secular  canons,  who 
retained  the  name  of  ^^Ouldees** 
imtQ  the  reign  of  Hen.  I.  The 
name  Childee  (gille  D^— child  of 
God)  was  that  given  to  the  first 
Scottish  religious  who  established 
themselves  at  lona  under  St.  CUy- 
lumba ;  and  in  York  it  was  no  doubt 
a  relic  of  the  teaching  of  Aidan, 
who,  after  the  expulsion  of  St. 
Paulinus,  was  sent  from  lona  as  a 
missionary  into  Northumbrla. 

The  Northern  Province  (that  of 
the  AbpB,  of  York)  embraces  the 
dioceses  of  Durham,  Carlisle,  Ches- 
ter, Ripon,  Manchester,  and  Sodor 
and  Man ;  which  last,  until  the  13th 
cent,  was  under  the  see  of  Dron- 
tbeim  in  Norway.  The  Bishops  of 
Durham,  whose  temporal  power  was 
greater  than  that  of  tne  abps., 
constantly  disputed  their  subjection, 
and  the  'Use  of  York*  was  never 
received  at  Durham,  where  that  of 
Sarum  was  adopted.  The  Scottish 
bishops  were,  nominally  at  least, 
suffragans  of  York  until  Sextus  lY ., 
at  the  end  of  the  15th  cent.,  assigned 
the  Scottish  Primacy  to  the  Abp. 
of  St.  Andrews.  Between  Canter- 
bury and  York  there  were  incesBant 
disputes  for  supremacy,  or  at  least 
for  equality,  until,  at  a  great  Synod 
held  m  1072,  the  Northern  province 
was  formally  subjected  to  the  South- 
em.  This  decision  was  reversed  by 
the  Pope,  Honorius  XL  (1125) ;  and 
the  two  metropolitans  have  hence- 
forth  been    independent   of    each 
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other.  Bat  the  straggle  for  prece- 
dency continaed  loDg  afterwards; 
and  in  order  to  settle  it,  tiie  Pope 
(Innocent  YI.,  ISM)  conferred  on 
the  two  prelates  &e  titles  they  still 
bear— Primate  of  England  (York); 
and  Piimate  of  all  England  (Guiter- 
bniy). 

The  dates  and  aiohitectaral  cha- 
racter of  the  different  portions  of 
the  cathedral  may  be  thos  recapitu- 
lated :— 

Saxon,  of  nnoeitain  date. — Inner 
wall  of  crypt. 

Norman  (temp.  Abp.  Thomas, 
1070-1 100). — Bemains  at  western  end 
of  ciypt. 

Lale  Norman  (temp.  Abp.  Boger, 
1154-1181).  — Eastern    portion   of 

J&^y  Engluh  (1215-1256).— North 
and'feoath  transepts. 

Dsooraied  (1285-1345).— Kave  and 
chapter-honse. 

Early  Perpendicular  (1861-1873). 
—Lady  chapel  and  presbytery. 

Perpendieular  (1373-1400).~Choir. 

Late  PerpendietaaT  (1405-1470).— 
Gentzal  and  two  western  towers. 

The  Minster  is  boUt  of  magnesian 
limestone  from  quarries  near  Tad- 
csster;  from  the  Huddleston  qoarries 
near  Sherbom;  and  from  quarries 
near  Stapleton  (Pontefract).  A  body 
of  workmen  (not  so  large  as  that 
which  the  Fabric  Bolls  show  to  have 
been  in  the  constant  service  of  the 
diapter)  is  kept  for  the  execution  of 
repairs,  on  which  considerable  sums 
are  spent  yearly. 

n.  York  Minster  has,  perhape, 
a  more  widely-extended  reputation 
than  any  other  Ekiglish  cathedral. 
Until  tihe  rise  of  the  great  manu- 
faotaring  towns  within  the  present 
eentory,  York,  like  the  Boman  Ebo- 
rseam  which  it  replaced,  was  by  fax 
the  most  important  city  in  the 
North  of  England.  It  was  the 
eeaUe  from  which  Christianity  had 
been  dispened  throagliaat  the  country 
noitfa  ci  the  Humber,  and  the  ch. 


in  which   Paulinos  baptized  King 
Edwin  was,  as  we  have  seen,  long 
preserved  within  the  walls  of  the 
existing  cathedral.    The  wealth  and 
importance  of  the  ancient  city,  and 
the   memory  of  the  great   chango 
of  faith  in  Northumbria,  found  their 
most    permanent    representative   in 
the  Minster,  which,  as  the  metro- 
politan church  of  the  Northern  Pro- 
vince,   gathered    about    it   the    re- 
collections, often  of  deep  historical 
interest,    connected    with    its    long 
series  of  aichbishops.    These  causes 
suffidentlv  explain  the  early  fiune 
of  the  cathedral ;  and  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  long  series  of  works 
which  have  just  been  recorded,  the 
size  and    grandeur  of  the  building 
itself  rapidly  extended  its  reputation. 
iBneas  Sylvius,  afterwards  Pope  Pius 
II.,  who  passed  through  York  about 
the  year  1430,  soon  aner  the  central 
tower  had   been  finished,  describes 
the    ch.  as  "worthy  to    be    noted 
throughout  the  world  (toto  orbe  me^ 
morandum)  for  its  size  and   archi- 
tecture; with  a  very  light  chapel 
(saceUum  lucidisaifnum — the  Chapter- 
house?)  whose  glass  walls  "(the  laj^ 
windows)  **  rise  between  very  slender 
clustered  columns."    The  shrine  of 
St.  William,  the  great  treasure  of 
the  Minster,  although  no  doubt  rich 
and  stately,  was  exceeded  in  import- 
ance by  that  of  St.  Cuthbert  at  Dur- 
ham, and  probably  by  those  of  St.  John 
at  Beverley  and  Si  Wilfrid  at  Bipon ; 
but  the  cathedral  itself  was  always 
the  great    centre    of  the    northern 
counties,  and  it  still  remains  a  bond 
of  union    between  the  many  sects, 
parties,  and  daases  scattered  over  the 
three  Bidings.    Whatever  touches  the 
Minster  touches  the  heart  of  York- 
shire. 

Although  other  English  cathedrals 
can  show  portions  and  details  of  better 
design  ana  of  more  delicate  beauty,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  few  exceed 
York  Minster  in  dignity  and  massive 
grandeur.  These  are  especially  the 
characteristiGB  of  the  exterior.    It  is 
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not  easy  to  And  a  point  near  at  hand 
from  which  a  good  genend  view  is 
commanded;  hut  from  the  walk  on 
the  walla  the  cathedral  is  well  seen, 
towering  ahove  the  ancient  city,  and 
reflecting  on  its  stately  towers  and 
TQofa  every  change  in  the  sl^'  that 
hends  over  the  great  plain  of  York. 
Of  the  nearer  views  the  hest  are — 
that  of  the  W.  front,  from  the  end  of 
the  space  before  it,  which,  within  the 
last  few  years,  has  heen  cleared  of 
many  cottages  and  decaying  build- 
ings ;  and  that  of  the  whole  N.  side, 
from  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  Deaneiy . 
In  the  height  of  its  roo&  (99^  ft. 
in  the  nave.  102  ft.  in  the  choir) 
York  exceeds  every  other  English 
cathedral.  This  great  height  is 
evident  on  the  exterior,  where,  to 
some  extent,  it  dwarfs  the  apparent 
dimensions  of  the  central  and  western 
towers ;  and  it  is  the  main  cause  of  the 
first  powerful  impression  on  entering 
the  building.  The  great  breadth  of 
the  nave  (104}  ft.,  with  its  aisles)  is 
ill  supported  by  the  comparatively 
slender  piers  of  the  main  arcade, 
whidi  want  Uie  grandeur  of  the  Nor- 
man piers  at  Ely  or  Peterborouo^h,  or 
of  the  mote  massive  Peroendicular 
arcades  in  the  naves  of  Winchester 
and  Oanterbury.  The  breadth  of  the 
choir  (99^  ft.)  is  somewhat  less ;  but 
it  combines  witii  the  souare  eastern 
end,  filled  with  one  of  the  largest 
windows  in  the  world — a  literal 
'*  wall  of  glass  "--^md  with  the  lines 
of  the  aisle-walls,  unbroken  l>y  chan- 
tries or  sideK^hapels,  to  produce  an 
effect  which  difiers  altogether  from 
that  of  the  more  picturosaue  choirs 
of  Lincoln,  Selisbury,  or  Wells.  In 
them  the  varied  and  intersecting 
lines  and  the  different  elevations  of 
chantries  and  eastern  transepts — and 
in  the  two  latter  a  peculiar  atiange- 
ment  of  piers  in  the  retrochoir — cause 
an  intricacy  which  is  especially  plea- 
sant to  the  eye  and  the  imagination. 
In  York,  the  whole  is  seen  at  once ; 
but  the  first  impression  is  that  of 
extreme  grandeur  and  dignity,  and 


it  may  safely  be  said  that*  in  pro- 
portion as  the  cathedral  becomes 
better  known,  and  the  eye  becomes 
more  capable  of  measuring  its  vast 
spaces,  this  impression  —  so  fer,  at 
least,  as  the  choir  is  concerned  — 
is  steadily  increased;  and  the  view 
across  the  great  transept  takes  its 
place,  wittiout  question,  among  the 
finest  architectural  views  in  Europe. 

The  transept  aisles  are  vaulted 
with  stone.  The  original  roofe  of 
both  nave  and  choir  were  of  wood, 
probably  on  account  of  the  nn* 
usual  breadth  of  the  space  to  be 
covered.  These  Perpendicular  roofe, 
after  remaining  for  a  period  of 
nearly  500  years,  have  been  de- 
stroyed within  the  present  century. 
In  the  night  of  Februarv  1st,  1829, 
the  choir  was  set  on  fire  by  a  certain 
Jonathan  Martin,  who  had  hidden 
himself  after  the  evening  service  of 
the  previous  day  behind  Archbishop 
Greenfield's  tomb  in  the  N.  transept. 
After  destroying  the  carved  stalls  and 
theoi^gan,  the  flames  reached  the  roo^ 
which  was  entirely  consumed.  Con- 
siderable damage  was  done  to  the 
stonework  of  the  choir ;  and  the  great 
£.  window  was  not  saved  without 
difficulty.  Martin  himself  Twho  waa 
a  brother  of  the  well-known  artist) 
escaped  through  a  window  of  the 
transept,  but  was  taken  at  Hexham 
a  few  days  afterwards,  and  tried  at 
the  York  assizes,  when  he  was  pro- 
nounced insane.  He  was  confined  in 
a  lunatic  asylum,  and  died  in  1838. 
The  cost  of  restoration  after  the  fiie 
was  estimated  at  65,000^,  which  sum 
was  raised  by  public  subscription: 
5000Z.  worth  of  teak  timber  was 
granted  from  the  National  Dockvards ; 
and  Sir  Edward  Vavasour,  like  his 
ancestors  in  the  14th  cent,  gave  the 
necessary  stone  from  the  Huddlestone 
quarries  (near  Ferry  Bridge),  the  same 
which  had  been  worked  in  the  time 
of  Ardibishop  Thoresby.  The  re- 
storation, which  was  completed  in 
1832,  vras  intrusted  to  Sir  Robert 
Smirks.    The  roof  of  the  nave  was 
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(leitiOTed  on  the  20th  of  May, 
1840,  oy  a  fire  which  broke  out  in  the 
S.W.  (the  bell)  tower,  where  some 
worknien  had  been  repairing  the 
clock.  The  tower  wae  reduced  to  a 
ahell ;  the  bells  were  destroyed ;  and 
the  fiame»  rapidly  spread  to  the  roof 
of  the  nave,  the  whiole  of  which  was 
burnt:  2.1,000/.  was  raised,  chiefly 
by  subscription,  for  the  restoration, 
which  was  completed  in  the  following 
year,  under  the  care  of  Sidney  Smirke. 
The  dimetmions  of  the  principal 
porta  of  the  Cathedral  are  as 
fiallow:— 

Length.  Breadth.  Height. 
Ft.  Ft         Ft 

Kave 264         104i         99i 

Ghota-aadPnsbytery  223i  9H  102 
TiSBMiM  .  .  .  2234  93^  99 
LadyChaiMl  .  .  64  100  101 
Geatnd  Tower  .    •     ..  216 

Wefltem  Tower.    •     . .  202 

The  South  Transept,  owing  to  the 
great  weight  and  pressure  of  the  roof 
and  oak-g^ioined  ceiling,  of  which  the 
latter  is  carried  high  above  the  top 
of  the  wallsy  was  found  to  be  in 
BO  dangerous  a  condition  that  in 
1872  the  work  of  recoostructing  it 
was  entrusted  to  Mr.  G,  E,  Street, 
He  found  it  necessary  to  take  down 
the  wall  as  far  as  the  ba^ie  of  the 
clerestory,  and  to  rebuild  it,  with  tiie 
old  materials,  and  precisely  as  before. 
It  would  appear,  also,  that  the  re- 
casing  of  the  tower  piers  (see  §  sxiv.), 
while  strengthening  the  tower  itself, 
bad  much  injured  the  transept 

IIL  The  cathedral  ia  usually 
entered  from  the  8.  trcuuept^  the  great 
osrtal  of  which  fronts  tne  visitor  as 
be  enters  the  Minster-yard  from  Stone- 
gate.  The  tmnsept  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  earliest  portion  of  the  exist- 
ing church ;  and  by  commencing  here, 
eadi  part  of  the  cathedral  may  be 
described  in  due  architectural  suc- 
cesnon.  (The  a/rchitectwre,  the  rnoni^- 
Miti,  and  the  stained  alius  of  each 
division  are  described  separately 
and  BQCoeseively.  The  numbered 
toetions  will  asidst  r^erence.) 


Leaving  the  rest  of  the  exterior  for 
the  present,  the  visitor  before  entering 
should  remark  that  of  the  S.  transept. 
This  transept  was  erected,  in  aU  pro- 
bability, during  the  archiepiscopate 
of  WaUer  de  Gray  (1215-1255),  and 
is  pure  £.  E.  There  is  little  differ- 
ence in  general  design  between  the 
two  transepts,  both  of  which  must 
have  been  completed  during  the  life- 
time of  Archbishop  Gray.  Both  have 
£.  and  W.  aisles.  The  main  distinc- 
tion between  them  is  in  the  composi- 
tion of  their  gables,  or  N.  and  S.  ends, 
which  differ  entirely,  that  of  the  N. 
transept  being  infinitely  the  finer. 

In  uie  S.  transept  the  main  or  cen- 
tral portion  is  divided  from  the  fronts 
of  the  aisles  by  enriched  buttresses. 
Two  flights  of  steps  ascend  to  the 
portal,  **  set  in  a  shallow  porch  of 
very  meagre  composition  and  execu^ 
tion,"  the  upper  part  of  which  is 
flanked  on  either  side  by  a  lancet- 
window.  In  the  story  above  are  three 
loflr  pointed  windows,  much  decorated 
with  orackets  and  shafts^  and  with  the 
dogtooth  in  their  mouldings ;  and  the 
actual  gable  is  flUed  with  a  very  rich 
ros&-window,  with  narrow  pointed 
openings  below  and  a  triangular 
light  above  it  *'The  lower  ucade 
throughout  this  front  is  so  miserably 
restored  as  to  deprive  it  of  half  its 
effect :  indeed  an  extremely  rich  foli- 
ated moulding  in  the  doorway  arch  is 
almost  the  only  feature  retaining  its 
original  beauty  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  S.  transept  front" — Poofe  and 
HugaU.  (The  whole  of  this  exterior, 
which  is  in  an  advanced  state  of 
decay,  is  about  (1874)  to  be  tho- 
rouglily  renewed,  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Street) 

rv.  The  view  which  is  presented 
to  the  visitor  on  entering  is  without 
doubt  the  finest  in  the  cathedral.  The 
great  height  (99  ft.),  breadth  (93} 
ft.),  and  length  (223i  ft.)  of  the 
whole  transept;  the  majestv  of  the 
fine  lofty  lancets  which  nearly  fill  the 
N.  gable ;  the  solemn  light  struggling 
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through  iheir  ancient  diapered  glass ; 
the  great  central  tower  with  itis  nn« 
rivalled  lantern,  which  forms  the 
middle  distance  ;  and  perhaps  to  some 
extent  the  nnnsual  point  of  view 
(since  few  cathedrals  are  entered  from 
the  transept),  combine  to  produce  an 
impression  fully  sustaining  the  great 
reputation  of  the  Minster.  It  will 
not  be  for  some  time  that  the  visitor 
will  find  himself  capable  of  turning  to 
the  details  of  the  vast  building. 

Each  transept  consists  of  four  bays ; 
three  wider  (the  opening,  E.  and  W., 
into  the  aisles  of  nave  and  choir 
cpimting  as  one  bay)  and  one  narrow 
bay,  the  lower  arches  of  which  are 
walled  up.  In  the  S.  transept  the 
western  aisle  is  narrower  than  the 
eastern ;  in  the  N.  they  are  of  equal 
dimensions.  The  small  walled-up 
arches,  E.  and  W.,  in  the  aisles  of 
both  transepts,  adjoining  the  arches 
which  open  to  the  aisles  of  nave  and 
choir,  will  at  once  attract  attention. 
They  will  be  better  explained,  how- 
ever, after  the  transept  itself  has  been 
described. 

In  the  8.  transept  the  piers  of  the 
main  arcades  have  clustered  shafts,  of 
local  stone  and  Purbeck  marble  alter- 
nately. In  the  central  piers  all  the 
shafts  are  ringed.  In  tiiose  at  the 
ends  (except  that  in  the  angles 
adjoining  the  nave,  aftierwards  to  be 
mentioned)  only  the  Purbeck  shafts 
liave  rings.  The  capitals  are  foliaged. 
The  outer  moulding  of  the  main 
arches  on  the  E.  side  is  enriched  by 
a  small  double  dogtooth  ornament, 
with  a  billet  between.  The  effect 
thus  produced  is  very  rich.  The  dog- 
tooth occurs  again  on  each  side  of  the 
soffit;  one  row  only  being  visible 
when  the  arch  is  looked  at  in  front. 
The  triforium  in  each  bay  is  formed 
by  a  wide  circular  arch  enriched  with 
the  dogtooth,  enclosing  two  pointed 
arches,  each  of  which  is  again  sub- 
divided into  two.  In  each  bay  of 
the  derettory  is  a  group  of  five 
pointed  arches,  of  equal  height; 
the  shafts  between  which  are  '!lu>rk- 


shire  stone  and  Purbeck  marble 
alternately.  The  arches  have  many 
mouldings,  among  which  appears 
the  dogtooth.  At  the  back  of  the 
clerestory  passage  are  three  lancets 
in  eadii  bay,  corresponding  to  the 
oeniaal  arches  of  the  arcade.  The 
vauUing-ehaJU^  in  groups  of  three, 
with  dogtooth  ornament  between 
them,  spring  from  brackets  of  leafiage 
between  the  main  arches.  They  rise, 
ringed  by  the  base  moulding  of  the 
triforium,  and  again  somewhat  higher, 
to  the  crowns  of  the  pointed  triforium 
arches,  where  they  terminate  in  capi- 
tals of  lei^Eige.  On  these  capitals 
rest  bases,  £)m  which  triple  shafts 
rise  to  the  base  of  the  clerestory, 
which  enrings  them,  and  forms  their 
capitals.  From  the  sides  of  the  lower 
capitals  spring  circular  ribbed  mould- 
ings, which  pass  upward  to  the  base 
of  the  clerestory,  where  they  termi- 
nate in  tufts  of  leafiEige. 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  transept  the 
outer  mouldings  of  the  main  arches 
are  without  the  double  row  of  small 
dogtooth  ornament,  and  terminate  in 
litUe  tufts  of  foliage  just  above  the 
brackets  of  the  vaulting-shafts.  In 
the  triforium  there  are  small  bosses 
of  very  good  foliage  below  the  quatre- 
foils  in  the  lesser  tympana,  and  on 
each  side  o^  and  below,  the  dnque- 
foil  in  the  main  tympanum. 

On  the  S.  side  an  arcade  runs  on 
either  side  the  door.  The  pointed 
aix^es  spring  from  triple  shafts,  the 
bases  of  which  rest  on  a  stone  plinth 
or  seat  The  capitals  are  foliaged; 
and  the  abacus  is  continued  as  a 
stringcourse  quite  through  the  arcade, 
at  the  back.  Above  the  arcade  are 
two  pointed  windows  on  either  side  of 
the  portal,  the  arrangement  of  the 
wall  above  which  deserves  notice; 
and  above  again  are  three  windows 
(that  in  the  centre  of  two  lighte),  set 
badk  within  an  arcade  of  pointed 
arches,  divided  by  banded  marble 
shafts,  between  which  is  the  dogtooth 
ornament  in  stone.  In  the  gable  is 
the  rose  or  wheel  window,  the  best 
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and  most  striking  feature  of  this  end 
of  the  transept.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  turn  toward  the  N.  transept  to  per- 
ceive at  once  how  fieir  that  gable  end 
eiioeeds  the  S. 

The  wall  of  the  W.  aisle  is  lined 
below  the  windows  with  a  foliated 
aroade;  haying  bosses  of  leafage  at 
the  intersections  of  the  arches.  Above, 
in  each  bay,  is  a  pointed  arcade,  with 
shafts  of  stone  and  Purbeck  marble, 
soppcnting  the  arches,  two  of  which 
in  the  central  hay  are  pierced    for 
windows.      There   are  two    pointed 
windows  also  at  the  S.  end.    Yaolt- 
ing-ahafts,  with  rich  brackets,  rise 
between  each  bay.  In  the  eottom  aisle 
there  are  five  windows  toward  the 
E. :  and  the  arcade  on  that  side  is 
shortened,  resting  on  a  high  plinth,  so 
as  to  aUow  space  for  altars  below  it. 
The  vaulting  of  both  aisles  is  E.  E. 
The  vaulting  of  the  main  transept  is 
a  ridi  lieme,  with  many  bosses.    It 
is  of  vrood,  and  is  not  earlier  than 
the  beginning  of  the  15th  cent.    The 
rose-window  in  this  transept,  and  the 
five  smaller  lancets  in  that  opposite, 
weio  long  cut  off  by  the  groinings  of 
the  root    The  line  of  it  was  raised 
before    the   les^ration    under   Mr. 
Sfoeet  (1873),  so  as  to  bring  back 
both  these  to  the  interior.  Mr.  Street, 
as  baa  been  said,  found  it  necessary 
to  take  down  the  walls  as  far  as  the 
base  of  the  clerestory.  In  rebuilding 
them,  he  has  given  much  greater 
strength  hy  making  the  uiers  solid. 
Since  the  erection  of   the  central 
tower,  the  passage    through  them 
had  led   to  nothing.     The  whole 
wei^t  of  the  roof  and  groined  ceil- 
ing ia  now  carried  on  timber  from 
the  floor.    The  groining  was  white- 
wadied  and  plastered.    It  has  been 
cleaned,  and  oak  boarding,  of  which 
fragments  were  found,  has  been  laid 
between  the  ribs.    The  bosses  have 
beea  gilt,  and  a  line  of  colour  next 
the  ruM,  which,  it  was  found,  had 
originally  existed,  has  been  restored, 
80  that  the  whole  is  now  exactly  in 
its  old  state.    The  walls  have  been 


cleaned;  and  many  mouldings  of 
columns,  which,  having  been  white- 
washed, seemed  to  be  of  stone,  have 
? roved  to  be  of  Purbeck  marble, 
'hese  have  all  been  carefully  re- 
newed. It  may  truly  be  said  that 
this  work  of  restoration  has  given 
increased  grandeur  to  what  was  be- 
fore one  of  the  finest  architectural 
erections  in  this  country. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  E.  E. 
foliage  in  this  and  the  opposite  tran- 
sept is  a  conventional  representation 
of  the  Herba  Benedicta  {Geum  ur- 
banum)  ;  the  trefoUed  leaf  of  which 
was  anciently  regarded  as  symbolical 
of  the  Holy  Trinity.  It  is  certain 
that  at  a  later  period,  when  leafiage 
was  aocurat^y  copied  from  nature, 
the  *'  Herb  Bennet "  was  extensively 
used  in  muial  painting,  and  in  other 
decorations ;  hut  it  is  very  question- 
able whether  its  peculiar  form  cao  be 
traced  in  the  foliage  of  the  capitals 
and  brackets  of  these  transepts.  At 
any  rate  ttiis  foliage  has  th6  tho« 
roughly  conventional  character  and 
peculiar  ribbed  lines  of  the  E.  E. 
period. 

y.  The  Btained  ^laas  in  this  tran- 
sept is  of  no  great  miportanco.  That 
in  the  rose-window  is  modem  and 
bad.  In  the  windows  below  are  :  in 
the  centre,  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul; 
with  St.  William  of  York  E.,  and  St. 
Wilfrid  W.  The  four  lower  lights 
are  filled  with  glass  by  Peckett  of 
York,  given  to  the  cathedral  in  1793. 
The  figures  are  Abraham,  Solomon, 
Moses,  and  St.  Peter.  The  colour  of 
this  glass  is  fine ;  Peckett's  ruby  sms 
espeoally  femious ;  but  the  background 
and  accessories  are  thoroughly  bad. 
In  the  eastern  aisle  is  some  Perp. 
glass,  with  the  figures  of  St.  Michael, 
St.  Gabriel,  and  St.  William,  toward 
the  N.,  in  the  chantry  of  St.  Michael 
the  Archangel,  founded  by  Abp. 
Gray  in  1241 ;  and  with  those  of  the 
Blessed  Yirgin  and  St.  John  in  the 
chapel  founded  in  their  honour,  in 
1273,  hy  Thomas  de  Ludham,  Oanon 
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of  York.  In  the  W.  aisle  is  some  an- 
cient Perp.  glass,  with  modem  borders. 
The  yellow  glaiss  here  used  for  the 
head  of  our  Lord  deserves  notice. 

YI.  In  the  eastern  aisle  is  the  finest 
monument  in  the  cathedial,  the  mag- 
nificent tomb,  with  eifigj  and  canopy, 
of  Abp.  Gray  (1215-1255).  Thero 
is  no  direct  evidence  for  assign- 
ing the  foundation  of  tlie  entire 
transept  to  this  Archbp.  ;*  but  it 
is  certain  that  the  transept  must 
have  been  complete  (or  nearly  so) 
in  1241,  when  he  founded  the 
cliantry  in  which  he  lies  interred; 
and  it  was  the  usual  custom  to  buiy 
the  founder  in  the  midst  of  his  own 
work.  [Gray,  who  was  one  of  the 
greatest  English  prelates  of  his  cen- 
tury, was  ttie  friend  and  fiivourite 
of  King  John,  and  has  at  least  the 
merit  of  entire  fidelity  to  his  patron. 
He  was  Chancellor  from  1205  to 
1214,  and  was  not  less  valued  by 
Henry  III.,  who  twice  left  him  Re- 
gent of  the  kingdom.  At  Christmas, 
1252,  the  Abp.  married  Alexander 
of  Scotland,  and  Biaigaret,  daughter 
of  Henry  III.  Both  Courts  were  at 
York  for  some  weeks,  and  the  feast- 
ing was  prodigious.  Gray  was  an 
excellent  economist  in  his  diocese, 
and  was  the  purchaser  f  for  the  see) 
of  Bishopthorpe,  and  of  York  Place 
in  London  (afterwards  Whitehall). 
See  Baine's  *  lives  of  the  Abpe.  of 
York.'] 

The  pier  arch  under  which  the 
tomb  stands  is  made  wider  than  the 
others,  apparently  to  give  it  import- 
ance.   The  effigy  of  the  Abp.  (who 

*  The  tradition,  however,  has  always  ran 
to  this  effect.  The  antkiuary  Gent,  writing 
In  1T31,  "mounted  on  his  conrBer"to  vlalt 
the  Uttle  church  of  Skelton,  near  York, 
"^Tecause  It  Isafllrmed  'twas  built  w^Ith  the 
stones  that  remained  after  the  S.  cross  of  the 
Minster  had  been  flnlsbcd  by  the  Archbp. 
Walter  Gray."— Cent's  JHpon,  pt.  ii.  3.  it 
m«T  also  be  remarked,  as  Illustrating  the 
building  propensities  of  Archbn.  Gray,  that 
the  W.  front  of  Ripon  was  in  all  probability 
bis  work.    (See  that  Cathedral.  Rte.  22.) 


'*  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  small 
stature  and  slight  frame"),  vested 
in  cope,  tunic,  dalmatic,  and  alb,  has 
an  enriched  arch  above  the  head,  on 
either  side  of  which  are  censing 
angels.  One  hand  is  raised  in  bene- 
diction ;  with  the  other  the  pastoral 
staff  is  held,  the  end  of  which  pierced 
the  dragon,  trampled  on  by  the  feet. 
Over  the  effigy  rises  a  lofty  canopy, 
resting  on  four  shafts  on  either  side, 
and  another  at  the  head.  These 
shafts  have  capitals  of  leafage,  and 
support  foliated  arches,  the  spandrels 
between  which  are  ornamented  with 
leafiEige.  Above^  again,  rises  a  second, 
smaller  canopy,  with  three  foliated 
arches  on  eacn  side,  resting  on  short 
piers  with  enriched  capitals.  This 
canopy  is  crested  by  gables,  with 
heaos  at  the  intersections;  and  from 
the  gables  rise  flnials  of  foliage 
crowned  by  two  thrushes  resting  upon 
woolpacks.  The  sides  of  the  gablesi, 
and  the  central  ridge  of  the  canopy, 
have  crockets  of  folisge. 

All  the  details  of  this  monument 
deserve  veiy  careful  attention.  It  waa 
retouched  during  the  time  of  Abp. 
Markham  (1777-1807)  by  an  Italian 
named  Bernasooni;  and  the  finials 
with  their  thrushes  are  merely  of 
plaster.  These  are  an  addition,  and 
nad  no  existence  in  the  original  mo- 
nmnent.  Their  introduction,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  defended,  notwitli- 
standing  their  grace  and  beauty.  The 
bronzed  screen  which  surrounds  the 
tomb  was  presented  by  Abp.  Mark- 
ham,  and  was  designed  by  De  Corte, 
an  artist  of  Antwerp.  The  lea&go 
of  the  cresting,  whether  designedly  or 
not,  resembles  that  attached  to  the 
shafts  which  support  the  canopy  at 
the  head  of  the  Aop.  s  effigy. 

£.  of  the  tomb  was  the  altar  of  8t. 
Michael,  at  which  Abp.  Gray  founded 
his  chantrv.  N.  of  the  tomb  is  a 
plain  marble  slab,  charged  with  a  flo- 
riated cross,  and  elevated  on  low  pil- 
lors.  It  marks  the  resting-place  of 
Abp.  Setcal  de  BovtH  <  1256-1258) ; 
a  man  of  **  modesty,  piety,  and  learn- 
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ing."  A  gold  ring,  taken  from  the 
Abpk's  graye  about  1785,  is  pre- 
aBrred  in  the  vestry.  It  ia  of  plam 
workmanship. 

TIL  The  narrow,  walled-up  arches, 
adjoining  those  which  open  to  the 
aides  of  naTe  and  choir,  have  still  to 
be  described  and  aooonnted  for.  It 
most  be  remembered  that  the  Norman 
nave  and  choir  remained  after  the 
erection  of  the  E.E.  transepts,  and 
that  they  were  considerably  nanower 
than  tiie  present  ones.  **It  is  true 
that  the  central  aisle  of  the  Norman 
nave  was  very  nearly  of  the  same 
width  as  the  new  one ;  but  its  side- 
aisles  were  exceedingly  narrow  in 
proportion.  Each  side  of  each  tran- 
sept, in  accordance  with  the  then 
fxiflting  anangements,  was  provided 
with  one  narrow  pier-arch,  opposite 
to  the  side-aisle  ci  the  nave  or  choir, 
and  vrith  three  other  pier-andies  of 
greater  width.  When  the  present 
nave  was  built,  its  wide  and  spacious 
side-aisles  opened  to  each  transept 
immediately  against  the  narrow  pier- 
arch,  which  had  been  adjusted  to  the 
narrow  aisle  of  the  preceding  nave ; 
and  its  pier  was  now  found  to  be  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  passage  from 
the  side-aisle  of  the  nave  to  the 
transepit.  As  this  arrangement  was 
evidently  intolemble,  the  pier  was 
taken  away,  aiid  a  Dec  pier  erected, 
at  a  pouter  distance  from  the 
tcma^pea,  so  as  to  leave  a  proper 
space  lor  the  passage  from  the  side- 
aisles  to  the  transepts.  Instead, 
however,  of  constructing  Dec  arches 
above  the  new  pi^,  the  £.  £.  arches 
were  simply  shifted,  and  their  arch- 
stooes  reset,  so  that  at  present  the 
nunow  arch  which  originally  occu* 
pied  the  position  nearest  to  each 
tower-pier,  and  corresponded  to  the 
side-aisles  of  the  nave,  is  shifted  to  the 
second  place ;  and  the  wide  pier-arch, 
wludi  (oiginally  held  the  second  place 
in  Older  m»n  the  tower-pier,  has  be- 
come the  first  in  order,  and  serves  to 
open  the  way  to  the  side-^sles.    To 


strengthen  the  building,  it  was  also 
found  necessaiy  to  wall  up  the  space 
between  these  new  Dec  piers  and  the 
c^tral  pier  of  the  transept,  on  each 
side.  When  the  choir  was  built,  si- 
milar reasons  compelled  a  similar 
change,  and  thus  the  two  sides  of 
each  transept  became  assimilated. 
The  triforiumsi  however,  remained 
unaltered,  and  to  this  day  preserve 
their  original  arrangement.  They 
each  have  three  wide  and  equid 
arches  extending  from  their  respec- 
tive gables;  and  after  these  one 
narrow  compartment  in  connection 
with  the  tower-pier ;  and  the  deies- 
tories,  in  like  manner,  present  three 
equal  compartments,  and  one  narrow 
one ;  but  bebw,  reckoning  from  the 
gable,  we  find  two  wide  aix^es^  then 
one  narrow  arch,  and,  lastly,  one 
wide  one."— TFOKs,  ArcMt,  Hist,  of 
York  CathedraL 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the 
piers  opposite  to  the  tower-piers,  E. 
and  W.,  are  of  the  same  dates  as  the . 
nave  and  choir  respectively.  Much 
dislocation  is  apparent  in  the  pier  ad- 
joining the  nave,  and  is  still  more 
visible  in  the  opposite  transept.  This 
was  caused,  not  oy  the  shifting  of  the 
E.  E.  archo^  which  seems  to  have 
been  entirely  successful,  and  which  is 
accordingly  characterised  by  Professor 
Willis  as  a  **very  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  the  bold  engineering  work 
of  tne  Middle  Ages,"  but  by  the  erec- 
tion of  the  centod  tower,  the  great 
mass  of  which  caused  the  piers  on 
which  it  is  raised  to  sink  **  bodily  into 
tlie  ground,  to  a  depth  of  about  eight 
inches,"  dragging  with  them  the  ad- 
joining masonry  and  arches. 

ym.  In  ite  general  arrangement 
the  N.  tramept  resembles  the  S. ;  but 
there  are  some  differences  of  detail. 
It  is,  according  to  Stubbee,  the  work 
of  John  le  Komain,  subdean  and 
treasurer  of  York  1228-1256;  and 
its  erection  must  have  immediately 
followed  the  transept  of  Abp.  Gray. 
On  the  W.  side  of  this  transept,  the 
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first  pier  from  the  gable  end  is  Dec., 
the  original  E.  E.  pier  having  no 
doubt  been  removed  when  the  narrow 
arch  which  opened  to  the  nave  was 
shifted.  The  pier  of  this  arch,  next 
to  the  tower-pier,  is  also  Dec.  The 
chief  points  oi  difference  between  this 
and  the  corresponding  side  of  the  S. 
transept  are — the  character  of  the 
foliage,  which  is  here  more  advanced 
and  natural;  the  smaller  vaulting- 
ahidfts ;  and  the  use  of  a  large-leafed 
ornament  (like  half  a  dogtooth)  in 
the  base  of  the  triforium,  and  in  the 
cornice  above  the  clerestoiy.  At  the 
intersection  of  the  main-arch  mould- 
ing is  an  animal  creeping  downwards, 
well  rendered ;  and  above  is  a  small 
figure  of  a  saint  imder  a  Dec.  canopy. 
On  the  E.  side  the  piers  have  capitals 
of  very  rich  leafiekge,  among  which 
(in  the  capitals  of  the  central  pier) 
birds  with  human  heads,  and  other 
grotesques,  are  perched.  The  grand 
and  simple  composition  of  the  N.  end 
has  been  already  noticed.  The  chief 
space  is  entirely  filled  by  five  very 
lofty  (about  50  ft.  high)  and  narrow 
lancets,  best  known  as  *"  the  Five  Sis- 
ters.*' *  These  are  of  equal  height. 
In  the  gable  above  them  are  five  small 
lancets,  declining  from  the  centre. 
The  five  front  windows  are  divided 
by  groups  of.  shafts,  ringed  in  three 
places,  and  of  stone  and  Purbeck 
marble  alternately.'  The  shafts,  which 
have  capitals  of  foliage,  are  detached, 
and  there  is  a  passage  along  the  sill 
of  the  windows.  The  arch  moiddings 
are  enriched  with  dogtooth.  Below, 
the  wall  is  covered  with  a  foliated  ar- 
cade, resting  on  clustered  shafts. 

The  "  Five  Sisters  "  are  filled  with 
their  original  early  English  glaas, 
ooDsisting  of  diapered  patterns,  vary- 

*  This  iuun«  no  doabt  arose  lh>ni  the  eiiiial 
dtmenaioDS  of  tbe  6  windowi.  **  There  is  a 
tndiiton  that  6  maiden  sisten  were  at  the 
expenee  of  these  lif^tB;  the  painted  f^ass  In 
them,  repreeenthig  a  kind  of  embralderj  or 
needlework,  might  peihans  give  occasion  fbr 
tufas  story.  This  window  has  also  been  caU«d 
the  Jewish  window,  but  for  what  reason  we 
know  not."— Gent's  Tmrk  OUtebrvi. 


ing  in  each  window,  and  of  very  great 
beauty.  The  narrow  white  border 
which  surrounds  each  window  was 
inserted  in  1715.  The  glass  in  tbe 
five  upper  lancets  is  modem. 

The  small  arcade  in  the  western 
aisle  resembles  that  in  the  opposite 
transept,  the  abacus  being  continuous. 
The  vaulting  has  the  dogtooth  orna- 
ment. In  the  eastern  aide  the  wall 
arcade  descends  much  lower  than 
in  the  S.  transept,  and  two  trefoil* 
headed  arohes,  enriched  with  d(^<- 
tooth,  mark  the  places  of  altars.  At 
the  N.  end  of  this  aisle  a  very  rich 
decorated  portal,  opening  to  the  ves- 
tibule of  the  Chapter-house,  has  been 
cut  through  the  E.  E.  work.  An  ori- 
ginal E.  E.  entrance  remains  at  the 
N.E.  angle. 

The  monummUs  in  this  transept 
are — in  the  eastern  aisle,  the  tomb, 
with  canopy,  of  Archbp.  Greenfldd 
(1306-1315),  Chancellor  of  England 
at  the  time  of  his  election,  and  em- 
ployed on  many  public  services  by 
Edward  I.  and  II;  he  presided  at 
the  Council  which  condemned  the 
Templars  of  the  northern  province, 
and  was  afterwards  present  at 
Vienna  when  (1312)  the  order  was 
dissolved.  The  very  rich  canopy, 
which  deserves  notice,  is  crowned  by 
a  figure  of  the  Abp.  bearing  his 
cross,  and  with  his  hand  raised  in 
benediction.  This  is  modem,  and  the 
work  of  a  late  master-mason  of  the 
cathedral  A  portion  of  a  brass  (one 
of  the  earliest  existing  brasses  of  Eng- 
lish eodesiasticB')  remains  on  the  tomb. 
(**  The  onl^  earlier  brass  of  an  eocl&- 
siastic  which  is  known  is  that  of 
Richard  de  Hakeboume,  ctrealSll, 
in  the  chapel  of  Merton  College,  Ox- 
ford.*'— ^Haine's  McoMtdl  of  Sranes.) 
The  lower  part  was  stolen  about  the 
year  1829.  The  Abp.  is  represented 
fully  vested,  and  wearing  the  pall. 
A  gold  ring,  with  a  ruby,  taken 
from  the  tomb  in  1735,  is  pre- 
served in  the  vestry.  E.  of  the  tomb 
stood  the  altar  of  St.  Nicholas,  on 
whose   festival   the  death  of  Abp. 
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Greenfield  occurred.  It  was  at  the 
faaek  of  this  moatiinent  that  the  in- 
oendiary  Martin  hid  himaelf  on  the 
night  of  the  fire. 

In  this  aisle  is  also  the  montunent, 
with  effigy,  of  Dr.  Beckwith,  who  died 
in  1843,  leaTing  to  his  native  city  the 
bene&ctions  here  recorded,  amounting 
to  nearly  50,0002. 

In  the  W.  aisle  is  the  cenotaph, 
with  effigy,  of  Abp.  Vemon'Hareourt 
(1808-1847).  The  effigy,  the  hands 
of  which  are  clasped  on  a  book  resting 
en  the  breast,  is  oy  Noble. 

Behind  the  walled-up  arch,  in  this 
aisle,  ia  a  monument  called  Haxeffe 
tomb,  con£dsting  of  a  flat  slab,  below 
which,  enclosed  by  a  grating,  is  a 
cadaver.  Thomas  Haxey  was  trea- 
Eoier  of  York  from  1418  until  his 
death  in  1424,  and  was  a  great  bene- 
factor to  the  cathedral.  He  may  pos- 
sibly have  erected  this  memorial  (upon 
which,  according  to  tradition,  rents 
and  oflferings  us^  to.be  paid)  during 
his  lifetime.  He  was  himaelf  buried 
a  little  to  the  S.  of  it 

IX.  The  Norman  nave  remained 
after  the  completion  of  the  E.E.  tran- 
smits. About  40  years  after  the  death 
of  the  treasurer  John  Bomanus,  the 
oomtnictor  of  the  N.  transept,  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  existing  nave 
was  laid  (April  6, 1291)  by  his  son, 
Abp.  Bomanus  or  le  Bomain.  The 
wodc  seems  to  haye  proceeded  slowly, 
and  with  interruptions;  and  it  was 
not  unto.  1338  that  the  windows  (in- 
chiding  the  great  W.  window)  were 
giaaed.  In  1345  the  stonework  seems 
to  ha^  been  entirely  complete;  but 
the  ceiling  of  wood  was  not  added  for 
10  years.  Abp.  Thoresby  granted  the 
timber  for  it  in  1355.  The  cost  of 
the  ^enetal  yrark  was  defrayed  by 
oflferin^  at  the  shrine  of  St  William, 
whose  relics  had  been  translated 
with  great  magnificence  in  1284; 
by  inoolgences  and  briefs  issued 
on  behalf  of  the  &brio  by  Abps. 
Cocbridge,  Greenfield,  and  Mel- 
ton;   by  large   contributions   from 


the  Abps.  themselves ;  and  by  grants 
of  stone  and  wood  from  the  quarries 
and  forests  of  the  great  Northern 
houses,  especially  those  of  Vavaaour 
and  Percy.  Abp.  Bomanus  com- 
menced the  work  at  the  S.E.  angle 
of  the  nave  aisle;  and  although  a 
petition,  in  1298,  shows  that  the 
Norman  nave  had  then  either  been 
pulled  down  or  had  fallen,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  it  was  allowed  to  remain 
untouched  as  long  as  possible.  The 
much  greater  width  of  the  existing 
side-aisles  would  admit  of  the  Nor- 
man walls  standing  within  those  of 
the  new  nave. 

The  nave  of  York  Minster  was 
thus  in  progress  throughout  the  Deco- 
rated period.    It  can  hardly  be  said, 
however,  that  the  work,  either  in 
design  or  in  detail,  is  among  the  best 
examples  of  English  Dec;  and,  in 
spite  of  its  vast  dimensions,  the  nave 
of  York  is  unquestionably  inferior  to 
those  (later  in  date)  of  Winchester  or 
Canterbury.  Yet  the  long  roofsof  nave 
and  choir,  stretching  away  at  nearly 
the  same  great  height;  the  tower 
arches  which  support  the  lantern : 
the  enormous  east  window  of  the 
choir, — the  **  wall  of  glass  "  closing  in 
the  vista,  and  showing  its  upper  por- 
tion above  the  organ-screen ;  and  the 
solemn  effect  of  the  stained  glass 
filling  the  windows  of  nave,  aisles, 
and  derestory— «11  aid  in  producing 
an  impression  of  grandeur  which  is 
perhaps  most  powerful  about  half- 
way up  the  nave,  where  the  great 
size  and  height  of  the  tower  arches 
are  strongly  apparent  and  the  arcade 
of  the  kmtern,  with  part  of  its  two 
eastern  windows,  is  seen.    Looking 
westward,  the  great  feature  is  the 
western  window,  with  its  stately  rows 
of  saints  and  archbishopA.    The  view 
across  the  nave,  through  the  arch 
opening  from  the  nave  aisle  to  the 
transept  is  fine  and  unusual,  owing 
to  the  great  width  of  the  aisle,  and 
consequently  of  the  arch* 

The  design  of  the  piers  of  the  nave 
is  octagonal,  with  attached  shafts — 
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large  at  the  four  main  points,  with 
smaller  between  them.  Toward  the 
nave  itself  the  large  shaft,  with  a 
smaller  one  on  either  side,  rise  to  the 
spring  of  the  vaulting,  somewhat 
above  the  base  of  the  clerestory. 
These  shafts,  the  effect  of  which,  un- 
broken by  ring  or  stringcourse,  is  very 
fine,  terminate  in  capitals  of  leafage. 
The  capitals  of  the  pier-shafts  are 
also  enriched  with  lea£eige,  and  the 
outer  moidding  of  the  arches  (which 
are  very  acute)  has  projecting  busts 
at  its  angles. 

The  nave  has  "  but  two  great  divi- 
sions ;  of  which  the  lower  one,  contain- 
ing the  pier-arches,  is  dl  ft.  high; 
the  upper  one,  43  ft.  high,  is  occupied 
by  a  large  clerestory  window  of  five 
lights,  with  geometrical  tracery,  and 
a  transom  across  ihe  middla  The 
lights  above  the  transom  are  glazed, 
and  constitute  the  real  window ;  but 
the  lights  below  the  transom  (if  the 
phrase  can  be  applied  to  openings  so 
perfectly  dark)  are  open,  and,  as  the 
roof  of  the  side-aisle  abuts  against 
the  transom,  the  space  behind  thein, 
and  to  which  they  communicate,  is 
the  interval  between  the  stone  vault 
of  the  aisles  and  its  wooden  roof ;  they 
thus  serve  the  purpose  of  a  triforium.'* 
— WiUis.  The  rich  and  peculiar  head- 
ings of  the  derestorv  windows  should 
be  noticed.  The  tnforium  passage,  in 
their  high  sills,  is  formed  by  a  double 
line  of  tracery,  with  5  openings  in  each 
bay.  In  the  central  opening  of  each 
bay  was  originally  the  figure  of  a 
saint.  The  entire  series  is  said  to 
have  represented  the  patron  saints  of 
the  different  nations  of  Ghrintendom ; 
but  nearly  all  have  now  disappeared, 
and  the  only  remaining  fig^ure  which 
can  be  identified  with  any  probabili^ 
is  that  of  St.  George,  in  the  fourth 
bay  from  the  W.,  on  the  S.  side. 
From  the  N.  bay,  opposite,  projects 
a  stone  beam,  the  head  of  whidi  is 
carved  to  represent  that  of  a  dragon. 
This  formerly  supported  the  canopy 
of  the  font. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  design  of 


the  nave  differs  altogether  from  that 
of  the  transepts,  and  that  **  the  latter 
has  not  exercised  the  slightest  in- 
fluence upon  the  composition  of  the 
former,  al&ough  the  reverse  has  been 
tVequently  the  ca^  when  a  Decorated 
building  has  been  added  to  an  E.  £• 
one,  as  may  be  seen  at  Ely,  Weei- 
minster,  and  St.  Alban's."— TFiHw. 
The  transepts  have  three  very  dis- 
tinct divisions — >pier-arches,  triforium, 
and  clerestory.  The  nave  has  but  two. 
In  the  spandrels  of  the  pier-arches 
is  a  series  of  shields,  the  bearings  on 
which  are  those  of  benefactors  to 
the  fabric. 

X.  The  great  width  (30  ft.)  of  the 
nave  aides  at  once  excites  attention. 
The  actual  nave,  or  central  aisle,  waa 
the  same  width  in  the  Norman  ch.  as 
in  diat  wbdch  now  exists;  but  the 
side-aisles  of  the  Norman  nave  were 
at  least  10  ft  narrower.  The  aiisle 
windows  should  be  compared  with 
the  derestory.  In  both,  **  the  tracery 
is  geometrical ;  but  in  ibe  side-fusles 
the  pattern  is  much  simpler  than  in 
the  derestory.  The  former,  and  of 
course  the  earlier,  as  being  lower  in 
the  building,  is  in  8  lights,  without 
subordination  of  mouldings ;  but  the 
latter  is  in  5  lights,  with  a  rich  head, 
and  a  complex  subordination  of  mould- 
ing^B." — WiUis.  Below  the  windows 
runs  a  Tery  rich  arcade,  with  gables 
andpinnades;  and  blind  ardies,  with 
similar  rich  headings,  line  the  walls 
between  the  windows.  The  carved 
heads  and  small  fig^ures  at  ttie  termi- 
nation of  the  outer  mouldings  of  these 
upper  arches  should  be  noticed. 

In  the  N.  aide  is  a  portal  whidi 
opened  to  a  chapel  of  tiie  Holy  Se- 
pulchre, founded  by  Abp.  Boger,  of 
which  no  remains  exist  Over  the 
door  is  a  headless  figure  of  the  Virgin, 
with  censing  angels. 

The  view  up  these  aides,  termi- 
nating at  the  eastern  end  of  the  choir 
aisles,  jtakes  in  the  whole  length  of 
the  Blinster  (486  ft),  and  is  of  singu- 
lar beauty. 
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XI.  The  windows  at  the  W.  end 

of  the  nave  aisles  have  geometrical 

tzaoeiy,  of  the  sBine  design  as  the 

othevB.    The  great  W.  window  of  ihe 

Dftve  itself  is  filled  with  the  most 

exquisite  flowing  tracery,  and  in  its 

originiil    state    was    prohably    the 

work  of  Archbishop  Melton  (1S17- 

19I0>,    who   gave   a    snm   of  500 

mazks  toward  the  completion  of  the 

W.  frtrntft  and  who  is  recorded  as  the 

donor  of  the  glass  which  still  remains 

in  this  window.    There  is,  howeyer, 

not  <xie  old  stone  in  it,  as  it  was 

restored  (precisely  on  the  original 

model)  many  years  since.    The  only 

window  in  England  which  can  oe 

ocmsideied  as  at  all  rivalling  this  one 

is  the  E.  window  of  Carlisle  Oathedral, 

nearly  of  the  same  date  and  character. 

The  Carlisle  window  (which  is  the 

larger  of  the  two)  has   been   pro- 

noimced  by  Mr.  Fergnsson  ''  without 

a  sing^  exception  the  most  beautiM 

design  for  window   tracery  in  the 

worU.**     It  is  not  easy,  however,  to 

determine  which  of  these  windows  is 

the  finer ;  and  many  competent  judges 

of  azvhitectnre  give  the  preference  to 

Yoric     "Althmigh  not  the  largest 

Decorated  window  in  the  kingdom," 

say  Messrs.  Poole  and  Hiu^all,  "  it  is 

midonbtedly  by  figir  the  finest,  even 

taken  without   its  accessories.    Its 

great  beanties  are  variety  of  design 

and  ftilneBB  of  tracery,  without  oon- 

fosion    as    a    whole,    and   without 

poverty    of    separate    parts.      The 

window  at  Oaruale  consists  of  two 

perfect   compositions^   united   under 

a  common  head  by  the  interposition 

of  a  third.    That  at  York  is  one  vast 

design,  (tf  which  nopart  is  perfect 

without  the  rest'*    The  rose  window 

in  the  S.  transept  of  Lincoln  Cathe- 

dial  may  be  compared  with  these. 

**  Though  extremely  beautiful,  it  wants 

the  peroct  subordination  which  is  so 

satisfiictQEy  in  the  eKample  at  Car- 

lide." — Ferguston. 

The  great  W.  door,  below  the  win- 
dow, di^ilayson  either  side  a  series  of 
niches  once  filled  with  figures.    The 


gable  was  perhaps  crowned  by  a 
statue  of  ti^  Saviour.  On  either  side 
are  kneeling  figures.  Rows  of  niches 
and  blind  arcading  line  the  splays  of 
the  window.  The  side  openings  give 
light  to  the  staircase  of  the  tower. 

Over  the  aisle  doors  is  some  curious 
sculpture,  which  deserves  notice.  In 
the  N.  aisle  is,  in  the  centre,  a  woman 
setting  her  dog  (which  is  muzzled)  at 
two  beasts,  behind  which  is  a  man 
blowing  a  horn.  In  quatrefoils  at  the 
sides  are — a  man  drinking,  and  at- 
tacked by  another,  and  a  man  driving 
another  out  of  his  house.  In  the  S. 
aisle  is— in  the  centre,  a  man,  with 
sword  and  round  shield,  fighting  a 
lizard-shaped  monster;  and  in  the 
quatrefoils,  Samson  with  the  lion,  and 
Delilah  cutting  his  hair ;  and  a  man 
and  woman  fighting.  The  sculp- 
ture over  the  door  of  this  aisle  is 
modem,  although  an  exact  reproduc- 
tion of  the  old,  which  was  greatly 
injured  by  the  fire  of  1840,  that 
destroyed  the  roof  of  the  nave,  and 
began  in  the  S.W.  tower. 

The  aisle  roo&  are  of  stone,  and  of 
the  seme  date  as  the  aisles  themselves. 
The  vaulting  of  the  nave  is  of  wood, 
like  that  destroyed  in  1840. 

In  1863  the  whole  of  the  vast  nave 
was  fitted,  for  congregational  purposes , 
yrith  movable  l:«ndies,  choir  seats, 
and  an  organ  by  Messrs.  Hill  and  Son. 
The  Ughting  of  the  nave  is  efibcted  by 
jets  of  gas  which  foim  coronals  round 
the  capitals  of  the  great  piers.  In  Uie 
choir  a  string  of  jets  runs  along  at  the 
base  of  the  triforium.  The  Minster, 
thus  lighted,  is  singularly  picturesque 
and  impressive. 

XII.  More  than  one  archbishop  and 
many  other  great  personages  were  in- 
terred in  the  nave ;  but  their  monu- 
ments and  brasses  were  entirely 
destroyed  bv  the  Puritans,  wi^  the 
exception  of  a  recessed  tomb  in  the 
N.  aisle,  generally  assigned  to  Abp. 
iZoger  (1154-81.  He  was  with  Becket 
in  the  fiamily  or  "  court  '*  of  Theo- 
bald, Abp.  of  Canterbury,  and  was 
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on  the  King's  side  after  the  siting 
of  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon. 
This  was  the  •'^York "  who,  in 
asserting  the  precedence  of  his  see, 
sat  down  in  '*  Canterhury's  "  lap  at 
a  council  in  Westminster,  and  was 
half  killed  in  conBequence.  At  his 
death  Hen.  II.  seized  all  his  great 
treasure,  and  Foxe  in  consequence 
gives  him  a  place  among  his  mar- 
tyrs ;  a  compliment  which  the  Abp. 
wonld  scarcely  have  appreciated). 
This  monument  is,  however,  of  a 
much  later  date;  although  it  is 
possible  that  the  remains  of  Abp. 
Boger  may  have  been  transferred 
to  it  from  the  choir,  where  he  was 
originally  buried.  Some  bones  and 
fragments  of  vestments  were  found 
in  the  tomb  when  it  was  examined 
before  its  restoration  in  1862.  Al- 
though the  work  is  good,  this  resto- 
ration is  not  to  be  commended;  and 
*'  two  birds  holding  scrolls,  on  either 
side  of  the  central  figure  of  the  Vir- 
gin, have  been  metamorphosed  into 
eagles,  with  ears  of  wheat  in  their 
mouths." 

The  sainted  Abp.  William  of  York, 
who  died  in  1154,  was  then  interred 
in  the  nave  of  the  Minster,  **  near  the 
S.W.  pillar  of  the  lantern."  His  re- 
mains were  translated  in  1284;  but 
a  tomb  or  cenotaph  still  remained  in 
the  nave,  and  offerings  were  duly 
made  at  it.  This  tomb  was  destroyed 
at  the  Reformation  (no  doubt  by  Dean 
Layton),  and  the  relics  of  the  saint 
were  replaced  beneath  the  pavement 
of  the  nave.  Here  they  were  dis- 
covered in  1732.    (See  poit,  §  xvi.) 

Abp.  Melton,  who  contributed  so 
largely  toward  the  completion  of  the 
nave,  was  interred  near  the  font.  His 
coffin,  in  which  was  found  a  silver- 

filt  chalice  and  paten,  was  examined 
uring  the  laying  down  of  the  new 
pavement  in  1736.  This  pavement  is 
of  marble  and  Huddlestone  stone,  and 
was  designed  by  Kent  (Melton, 
1317-1340,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished prelates  who  has  ever  filled 
the  see,  was  involved   throughout 


his  episcopate  in  Scottish  afi&irs,  and 
in  the  great  struggle  between  Edw. 
II.  and  the  Bruce.  It  was  he  who 
married  Edw.  III.  and  Philippa  of 
Hainault  in  the  Minster  in  1328.) 

XIII.  The  stained  gUu$  in  the 
nave  demands  special  examination 
and  description.  The  glass  through- 
out the  Minster  was  little  injured 
at  the  Reformation;  and  York  sur- 
rendered to  Fairfax  in  1644  with 
the  express  stipulation  that  neither 
churches  nor  other  buildings  should 
be  defaced.  Hence  the  extraordi- 
nary quantity  of  stained  glass  re- 
maining in  the  city. 

With  the  exception  of  some  E.  E. 
glass  in  the  tracery  and  other  parts 
of  the  clerestory  windows,  and  of 
some  modem  in  that  of  the  aisle 
windows,  the  nave  retains  its  original 
glazing — ^Uie  most  perfect,  and  pentaps 
the  most  extensive  remains  of  painted 
glass  of  the  early  part  of  the  14th 
cent.,  of  which  this  country  can  boast. 
Two  windows  in  the  aisles,  and  two 
in  the  clerestory,  are  alone  without 
stained  glass. 

The  E.  £.  glass  waa  possibly  re- 
moved ftom  the  windows  of  the  Kor- 
man  nave  when  that  was  demolished 
at  the  beginning  of  the  14ih  cent. 
The  earliest  of  this  glass  is  a  portion 
of  a  Jesse  in  the  second  window  from 
the  west,  on  the  north  mde  of  the 
clerestory.  "  The  date  of  the  glass  is 
about  1200.  It  is  therefore  much  older 
than  the  greater  part  of  the  E.  £. 
glass  at  Oanterbury  Oathedial,  to 
which  I  do  not  think  a  date  can  be 
assigned  much  earlier  than  the  middle 
of  the  13th  cent.  ....  Much  £.  £. 
glaaa^  varying  in  date  from  the  be- 
ginning to  uie  middle  of  the  13tili 
cent.,  has  been  employed  to  fill  the 
wheel  of  traceiy  in  the  head  of  the 
last-mentioned  window,  as  well  ae 
the  wheels  in  the  tnceiy  of  the  fiye 
next  clerestory  windows.  The  upper 
tier  of  subjects  in  tbe  lower  lights  of 
the  fifth  and  seventh  windows^  count- 
ing from  the  west,  on  ihe  north  side 
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nf  the  clerestory,  are  also  E.  E.  Aa 
£.  E.  subject  is  inserted  in  one  of  the 
lower  lights  of  the  sixth  derestoiy 
window,  oomiting  from  the  west.  The 
wheels  in  the  traoeiy  of  all  but  three 
of  the  clerestory  windows,  on  the 
aoQ&t  aide  of  the  nave,  are  likewise 
filled  with  E.  E.  glass;  and  E.E. 
glass  paintings  are  also  to  be  found 
amongst  the  subjects  in  their  lower 
lights."— a  Wituttm, 

The  rest  of  the  glass  in  the  cleies- 
taty,  and  &at  in  the  aisles  (except 
some  modem  headings),  is  Decorated. 
**  Hie  general  arrangement  and  execu- 
tion of  the  designs  throughout  this 
part  of  the  bnU(un^  are  well  worthy 
of  notioei,  as  evincmg  the  attention 
paid  by  our  ancestors  to  general 
effects  in  these  matters.  The  west 
windows  of  the  nave  and  aisles,  of 
which  distant  views  may  be  obtained, 
have  their  lower  lights  filled  with 
large  fignnes  and  canopies ;  while  the 
windows  of  the  aisles,  with  one  ex- 
cepticm,  are  adorned  with  paintings 
of  a  more  complicated  character,  and 
on  a  smaller  scale,  and  which  are 
therefore  better  calculated  for  a  near 
inepection.  Much  of  the  plain  geo- 
metrical glazing  in  the  dereatoiy 
windows  is  original,  and,  like  that  in 
a  similar  position  in  Gologne  cathe- 
dn],  afibrds  a  proof  that  £e  ancient 
ghfls-painters  did  not  consider  tbem- 
aelves  bound  to  finish  patterns  destined 
to  oooapy  a  distant  position  as  highly 
as  those  placed  nearer  the  eye.'* — 
WintUm. 

Hueh  of  the  Decorated  glass  in 
the  clerestory  is  heraldic.  The  aisle 
windows  are  for  the  most  part 
white  pattern  wiadows  enriched  with 
oolomied  pictures  and  ornaments.  The 
ooiy  windows  of  a  different  character 
aie  the  two  westernmost  in  the  south 
aiale,  one  of  whidoi  is  a  Jesse,  having 
below  it  the  date  1789,  when  it  was 
(SobaUy  restored  by  Peckett;  the 
otha  has  three  large  and  very  fine 
figures  with  canopies— St.  Christopher, 
81  Lawrence,  and  another  saint.  The 
of  the  Decorated  windows  is 


probably  the  first  (from  the  east)  in 
the  north  aisle.  This,  the  subject  of 
which  is  the  story  of  St.  Catherine, 
contaios  many  shields  of  arms;  and 
from  a  comparison  of  them  with  a  half- 
effikced  legend  across  the  lower  part  of 
the  window,  Messrs.  Winston  and  Walr 
ford,  who  examined  it  very  minutely, 
conclude  that  it  was  the  gift  of  Peter 
de  Dene,  a  canon  of  York,  during  the 
first  years  of  the  14th  cent.  All  the 
windows  were  in  all  probability  special 
gifts  to  the  &bric ;  and  the  bell- 
rounders  are  said  to  have  presented 
that  adjoining  Peter  de  Dene's. 

The  small  figures  of  saints  in  the 
quatrefoils  of  the  tracery  in  the  south- 
aisle  are  very  fine  and  should  be 
noticed.  In  the  west  window  of  this 
aisle  are  figures  of  the  Virgin,  St. 
Catherine,  and  another  saint.  The 
west  window  of  the  north  aisle  has  a 
Crucifixion,  with  the  Virgin  and  St. 
John.  Both  these  windows,  the  latter 
of  which  is  eq)ecially  striking,  should 
be  seen  from  the  eastern  end  of  the 
aisles. 

The  great  west  window  was  no 
doubt  the  last  to  be  filled  with  stained 
glass.  This  was  done  in  1338,  at 
the  expense  of  Arehbp.  Melton,  who 
gave  100  marks  for  the  purpose.  It 
contains  three  distinct  rows  of  figures : 
below,  eight  ArchbiBhops,  imuamed ; 
above,  eight  saints,  among  whom  St. 
Peter,  St.  Paul,  St.  James,  and  St. 
Catherine  are  conspicuous;  and  above 
again  is  a  series  of  smaller  fig^ures. 
The  rich  and  solemn  colouring  of 
this  window,  the  fine  arrangement  of 
figures  and  canopies,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  glass  is  adapted  to  the 
gracefal  lines  of  the  tracery,  render  it 
worthy  of  all  possible  study  and 
attention.  It  should  be  mentioned, 
however,  that  many  of  the  heads  of 
the  figures  are  modem — the  work  of 
Peckett,  who  was  employed  to  restore 
this  window  about  the  year  1747. 

XrV.  Taking  the  Minster  in  chro- 
nological order,  we  pass  from  the  nave 
into  the  ChapUr-hoiue.    The  erection 
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of  this,  the  most  beautiful  of  English 
CbapteT'hoiiaeSi  has  not  been  reoorded, 
and  the  series  of  Fabric  Bolls  does 
not  oommenoe  until  long  after  its  com- 
pletion. It  is  certain,  hoirever,  that 
it  was  in  progress  at  the  same  time  as 
the  nave;  and  heidly  less  certain, 
fiom  the  character  of  its  architecture, 
and  of  the  stained  glass  which  fills 
its  windows,  that  it  was  completed 
before  the  naye» — at  all  events,  oefore 
the  west  front  of  the  nave,  with  its 
curvilinear  tracery.*  The  form  of  the 
Chapter-house,  like  those  of  Wells, 
8aliBbury,  and  Westminster,  is  octa- 
gonal; but  unlike  those,  and  unlike 
any,  except  the  earlier  Chapter-rooms, 
in  the  form  of  a  long  parallelogram  (as 
at  Exeter,  Oxford,  and  Chester),  it  has 
no  central  pillar.  The  vestibule  opens 
from  the  north  end  of  the  transept  aisle, 
and  turns  at  right  angles  to  the  portal 
of  the  Chapter-house  itsel£  It  is  dear, 
however,  tnat  both  the  north  transept 
and  the  Chapter-house  were  completed 
b^ore  this  vestibule  was  commenced. 
**This  is  demonstrable  from  the  &ct 
that  parts  of  the  north  transept  are 
cut  awav  to  admit  of  th6  addition  of 
the  vestibule,  and  that  the  very  parapet 
mouldings  of  the  Chapter-house  itself 
appear  within  the  vestioule,  which  has 
been  built  against  it** — Poole  and 
HugaU. 

The  solemn  effect  of  the  stained 
glass  with  which  the  windows  of  the 
vestibule  are  filled,  at  once  impresses 
the  visitor  who  passes  into  it  from  ttie 
transept.  The  portal  has  two  tri- 
foliated  arches  with  square  headings. 

*  Varioas  dates  have  beoi  aatgoed  to  the 
Cbapter-honae.  Mr.  Browiie  tblnka  it  was 
began  aboat  1380^  thongb  not  completed 
ontll  ftr  into  Uie  next  centory.  Professor 
Willis  is  of  opinion  that  this  date  « is  too  soon 
by  fifty  years  for  the  beginning  "-^Arck.  HUL 
if  Tinrkt  p.  30 ;  and  his|iidgnient  is  sustained 
by  that  of  the  Rev.  James  Italne,  editor  of 
the  '  York  Fabrie  Rolls,'  Prefitoe,  p.  ziv.  On 
the  other  hand.  Mean.  Poole  and  Hngall 
assert  that  the  Chi^ter-hoose  *'  does  not  seem 
more  advaaoed  than  the  croeses  of  Queen 
Eleanor,"  and  suppose  **  that  both  Chapter^ 
house  and  Testlbnle  were  concluded  vvy 
early  in  the  fourteenth  century."— Forik  Co- 
lAAlral,  p.  68. 


The  wall  above  is  covered  with  bUnd 
tracery,  resen^bling  that  of  the  win- 
dows. Part  of  the  £.£.  buttreas  of  the 
transept,  a  window  aich,  and  a  comioe 
of  dogtooth  above  it  are  here  visible. 
Below  the  lofty  windows  of  the 
vestibule  (which  resemble  those  of  the 
Chapter-house— see  post)  runs  a  widl 
arcade,  formed  by  a  pointed  aix^ 
enclosing  two  trefoiled  arches.  In 
the  tympana  are,  altematelv,  bosses  of 
plain  fouage,  and  human  heads  gro- 
tesquely endicled  by  foliage.  The 
capitals  of  the  shafts  aie  enriched 
with  leafieige,  among  which  are  perched 
birds  and  mystical  animals,  including 
cockatrices  and  sphinxes.  The  vault 
is  plain,  with  bosses  at  the  intersecs 
tions ;  a  lozenge  pattern,  white  on  a 
red  ground,  runs  along  the  side  of 
the  ribs.  On  the  norm  side  of  the 
vestibule  a  doorway  opens  to  the 
dose. 

The  portal  of  the  Chapter-house  is 
formed  oy  two  trefoiled  arches,  divided 
by  a  central  shaft.  These  arches  are 
circumscribed  by  a  main  arch  with  a 
quatrefoil  in  the  tympanum,  con- 
tainiog  two  brackets  for  figures.  In 
a  niche  against  the  central  shaft  is  a 
mutilated  figure  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child  of  eztieme  beauty.  (The  Pur- 
beck  marble  of  the  shafts  is  fiist  de- 
caying, whilst  the  Yorkshire  stone  is 
still  perfectly  sound.)  The  Chapter- 
house retains  its  original  oaken  door, 
covered  on  the  interior  with  a  kind  of 
trellis-work  of  wood,  and  on  the  ex- 
terior with  scrolled  ironwork,  deserv- 
ing the  closest  attention.  The  scrcdls, 
which  are  cut  into  leafiaige  and  flowers, 
are  admirable  in  design,  and  terminate 
at  the  top  of  the  doora  in  dragons 
and  lizard-like  monsters.  They  should 
be  compared  with  the  ironwork  of 
the  cope -chest  in  tlie  choir  aisle, 
which  is  of  the  same  date.  It  is 
said  that  four  of  these  chests  stood 
originally  in  the  centre  of  the  Chester- 
house. 

30002.  of  the  sum  left  to  the  Minster 
by  the  late  Dr.  Beckwith,  whose 
monument  is  in  the  transept,  were 
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apiBopriated  by  him  to  the  lestora- 
t>GQ  of  this  Chapter-house.  This 
irw  aecording^lj  commenced  in  1844. 
JInrfa  of  the  Pnrbeck  marble  was 
then  lenewed.  The  yanlt  was  restored 
aod  decorated  by  Willement,  and  the 
finrvr  was  laid  with  Minton*B  tiles. 
AU  traces  of  the  ancient  painting  and 
nUin^;  were  then  mihappily  obU- 
Vtuted;  but  no  amoimt  of  restora- 
tion has  as  yet  deprived  this  building 
'^f  its  ri^hi  to  stand  at  the  head  of 
Ei^lish  Chapter-houses.  It  is  still 
foliy  entitled  to  the  distinction  im- 
plied in  the  ancient  vene  painted  on 
the  left  side  of  the  entrance, — '^Ut 
Bos  floa  florum  sic  est  domus  ista 
drtmorum." 

Each  bay  of  the  Chapter-house 
oontains  a  lofty  window,  with  magni- 
fioait  geometrical  tracery  of  somewhat 
Isle  character.  Each  circle  in  the 
iMulings  has  nine  cuq>ed  foliations. 
Below,  runs  an  arcade  of  wonderful 
beauty.  There  are  six  arches  in  each 
bay;  and  each  arch  contains  a  recessed 
aemi-ootagonal  s^at,  with  attadied 
shafts  of  Purbock  marble  at  the 
angles  and  at  the  back.  Li  front  of 
ead)  angle  rises  an  entirely  detached 
sbsft  of  the  same  marble.  Each  seat 
u  ^^Knued,  with  ^  boss  of  hollow 
vKirked  leaibge  in  the  centre,  and  the 
capitals  of  the  Purbeck  shafts  are 
worked  in  varied  leafage  of  ivy, 
nuple,  oak,  and  other  trees.  The 
<>f€rhanging  canopy  has  two  pendants 
^  leafage  In  front  of  each  recess. 
The  canopy,  which  is  gabled,  is  en- 
ncbed  with  finials  of  oak-leaves ;  and 
a  cornice  of  vine-leaves  and  grapes 
bends  immd  above  it,  following  the 
line  of  the  recesses.  The  effect  of 
tbis  superb  mass  of  enrichment  is 
perh^M  unique.  The  arrangement  is 
oniike  that  of  any  other  English 
Chapter-house,  especially  in  the  form 
of  the  seats,  and  in  that  of  the  cornice 
above  the  canopy. 

At  the  intersections  of  the  gables, 
and  at  the  angle  between  each  stall, 
are  grotesque  heads  and  figures  of 
von&ful  spirit  and  variety.    Besides 


animals  and  birds  there  occur  human 
heads,  men  fighting  with  monsters 
and  with  each  other,  besides  several 
monastic  figures,  full  of  the  satire 
in  which  the  secular  clergy  were 
always  readv  to  indulge.  £^s  -and 
small  animals  are  perched  among  the 
leaves  of  some  of  the  pendent  bosses. 
The  whole  of  this  sculpture  will  repay 
the  very  closest  examination.  It  is 
distingidshed  by  that  careful  imitation 
of  nature  which  belongs  to  the  work 
of  the  early  part  of  the  14th  cent. ; 
and  in  the  spirit  of  the  heads  and 
grotesques,  and  the  graceful  arrange- 
ment of  leafage,  it  is  exceeded  by 
no  other  sculpture  of  tliis  period, 
either  in  England  or  on  the  Con- 
tinent. 

The  entrance  portal  should  be 
examined  from  the  interior.  Above 
it  is  a  wall  arcade  of  very  beautiful 
design,  with  thirteen  bradcets  for 
figures  of  the  Saviour  (or  the  Virgin 
and  Child)  and  the  Apostles.  These — 
which  are  traditionally  said  to  have 
been  of  silver  gilt — ^have  diisappcared. 
Two  angels  remain  at  the  sides  above. 
A  wall-passage,  with  square-headed 
openings  in  the  splays,  runs  round 
below  the  windows  of  the  Chapter- 
house. Between  each  bay,  clustered 
vaulting  shafts  run  to  the  roof,  which 
is  of  wood.  The  vaulting  ribs  pass 
to  a  central  boss,  on  which  is  the 
Lamb  bearing  a  flag  with  a  cross. 
This  is  modem.  The  roof^  before 
the  restoration  in  1845,  was  "ri(^y 
nainted  with  the  efiigies  of  kings, 
bishops,  &c.,  and  large  silver  knots  of 
carved  wood  at  the  uniting  of  the 
timbers,  all  much  defaced  and  sullied 
by  time." — Gcirf. 

The  stained  glass  with  which  the 
windows  are  filled  odds  not  a  little  to 
the  solemnity  of  the  building.  They 
ore  white  windows  with  coloured 
medolUons,  and  shields  in  the  tracery, 
some  of  which  are  modem.  All  this 
glass  **  is  of  the  time  of  Edward  II.  and 
conmiencement  of  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  and  is  an  extremely  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  early  Decorated 
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work." — Winston,  The  E.  window  is 
alone  modem,  and  the  work  of  Messrs. 
Bamett,  of  York:  "  If  it  does  not  pro- 
duce so  satisfactory  an  effect  as  the 
original  windows,  tiiis  arises  not  from 
the  fault  of  the  artist,  but  from  the  im- 
possibility of  procuring  at  the  present 
day  a  material  similar  in  texture  to 
the  glass  of  the  14th  cent." — Winston. 
The  subjects  in  this  window  are  from 
the  life  of  our  Lord.  The  borders  of 
the  ancient  windows,  and  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  glass,  afford  admirable 
studies  and  examples,  and  should  be 
carefully  examined.  The  windows 
in  the  vestibule  are  of  the  same  date, 
and  consist  chiefly  of  single  figures 
under  canopies.  Some  £.  E.  glass, 
of  the  same  character  and  date  as 
that  in  the  "  Five  Sisters"  (in  tlie  N. 
transept),  has  been  inserted  in  the 
tracery  of  the  second  window  from 
the  door,  in  the  vestibule. 

Some  panels  of  the  old  ceiling 
of  the  Chapter-house  (removed  in 
1844)  are  preserved  here.  On  one 
of  them  appears  the  Jewish  Church, 
blind-foldeo,  her  crown  falling,  and 
the  reed  broken  on  which  she 
leans. 

XY.  Leaving  for  the  present  the 
central  tower  and  tlie  rood-screen, 
we  pass  into  the  Chair.  After  the 
completion  of  the  nave,  it  was  de- 
termined to  replace  Archbishop 
Boger's  late  Norman  choir  with  one 
of  greater  size  and  magnificence; 
and,  whilst  so  doing,  to  provide  a 
place  "where  the  mass  of  the  Blessed 
Vir^  might  be  fittingly  celebrated." 
Archbishop  Boger^s  choir  had  short 
eastern  transepts,  and  terminated, 
eastward,  two  bays  beyond  them. 
The  design  for  the  new  work  ex- 
tended it  three  bays  towards  the 
east,  and  widened  the  whole  choir 
and  presbytery  b^  making  the  aisle 
walls  run  in  a  hue,  east  and  west, 
with  the  outer  walla  of  the  short 
Norman  transepts.  The  presbytery 
and  Lady  Chapel,  forming  the  four 
easternmost   b«y0   of  the   existing 


building,  were  first  completed,'*  and 
it  is  probable  that  until  their  com- 
pletion the  Norman  choir  was  not 
mterfered  with,  and  was  still  avail- 
able for  service.  Afterwards^  this 
choir  was  entirely  removed,  and  that 
which  now  exists  was  continued  fironi 
the  new  presbytery,  until  it  joiaed 
the  £.  E.  transepts  and  the  central 
tower. 

The  first  stone  of  the  new  pres- 
bytery was  laid  on  the  30th  of  Julv, 
1361,  by  Archbishop  Thoresby  (1352- 
1373),    who    had    already   granted 
timber  for  the   completion  of    the 
ceiling  of  the  nave,  and  had  been 
otherwise  a  considerable  benefiekctor 
to  the  fabric.     The  presbytery  la, 
however,  his  especial  memorial.     To- 
ward its  construction  he  gave  tlie 
stone  of  his  manor-house  at  Sher- 
bum,  which  had  fallen  into  decay, 
besides  a  yearly  sum  of  200Z.  during 
the   remainder   of    his    life.      The 
amount  of  Archbishop   Thoresby*s 
contribution  towards  this  part  of  the 
Minster  cannot  be  estimated, "  in  the 
money  of  the  present  day,  at  a  lower 
sum  than  37,0002.,  and   this,  in  all 
probability,  is  considerably  under  the 
mark." — Baine.      Large    additional 
sums  were  raised  by  grants  of  indul- 
gence to  aU  benefactors,  by  taxes  laid 
on  the  Chapter  clergy,  and  by  subsi- 
dies levied  on  the  Church  property 
throughout  the  dicKcese.  Brief-bearers 
(brevigeri)  were  also  sent  through 
the  coimtry  to  beg  for  the  fiabric. 
The  presbytery  was  accordingly  com-' 
pleted  before  ihe  death  of  Tho^sby 

*  The  tenn  **  Presbytery  "  \b  here  uMd,  as 
it  has  been  by  ProfeMor  Willis  and  others 
who  have  written  on  the  Minster,  to  denote 
the  foor  easternmost  bays  of  the  building, 
indndlng  the  Lady  GhapeL  Bat  starlctly 
speaking,  no  part  of  this  was  ever  Inclnded 
in  the  true  presbytery,  which  Is  the  part  of 
the  church  between  the  *'  Chorus  cantorum  " 
and  the  high  altar,  set  apart  for  the  clergy 
who  are  ministering  at  the  Utter.  At  York, 
before  the  Reformation,  and  indeed  long 
afterwards,  the  high  altar  stood  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Jlflh  bay ;  so  that  what  is  here 
called  the  presbytery  was  behind  it,  and 
formed  the  retrochotr  wlUi  its  aisles. 
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m  1373,  vithin  twelve  years  from 
it«  oommenoemeai  After  hiB  death 
the  'work  remained  for  some  time  at 
a  steJidstill,  owing  apparency  to  the 
Umb  of  the  Archbishop's  large  dona- 
tiooa*  and  to  the  troubles  of  his 
ricoeasor,  Alexander  Neville  (1374^ 
1383),  who  died  an  exile  from  York. 
Ttie  choir  seems  to  have  been  oom- 
meDced  about  the  year  1380,  and  in 
1385  the  Chapter  obtained  a  lease 
of  the  quarry  of  Huddlestone  for  80 
years,  showii^  that  they  were  in  want 
of  sioDe,  and  that  the  work  was  in 
progieas.  The  walls  were  com- 
pleted abont  1400,  and  the  roof  and 
vooden  vaulting  were  finished  at  the 
beginning  of  1&5. 

The   choir   and  presbytery  thus 
completed  were  perhaps  the  most 
magnificent  works  whicn,  up  to  this 
,  date,  had  been  attempted  in  England; 
and  it  is  quite  poasiole,  as  has  been 
sQ^ested  by  Mr.  Baine,  that  William 
of  Wykeham,  at  Winchester  (1367- 
1404X  and  Walter  Skirlaw.  at  Dui^ 
ham    (1388-1405).    both   of  whom 
were  connected  with  the  ch.  of  York, 
and  were  intimate  friends  of  Arch- 
bishop Thoresby,  were  encouraged 
to  undertake  similar  works  in  their 
own    cathedrals    hy   the   beautifrd 
structure  **  they  would  gaze  upon  as 
it  rose  from  the  ground  at  York."  The 
Tiator,  on  entenng  the  choir,  is  first 
struck  by  the  great  eastern  window, 
the  largest  in  England,  the  lower 
part  of  which  is  seen  through  the 
pierced   altar-screen.     This   superb 
"wall  of  glass,*'  rich  in  design  and 
colour,  and  the  stained  windows,  of 
equal  height,  filling  the  ends  of  the 
transit  bays;   the  lofty  clerestory 
lights,  also  masses  of  solemn  colour ; 
the  double  plane  of  the  triforinm 
psssaee  below  producing  erand  effects 
of  light  and  shade ;  and  above  all, 
the  vast  height  (102  ft.)  and  width 
(99}  ft)  of  the  choir,  impress  the  mind 
with   a   sense  of  grandeur,   which 
steadily  increases  as  the   building 
becomes  better  known.    Other  Eng- 
lish choirs  are   more  picturesque ; 


none  is  more  majestic  than  this  of 
York. 

The  general  design  of  both  choir 
and  presbytery  repeats  that  of  the 
nave.  There  are  two  great  divi- 
sions, the  lower  containing  the  pier 
arches,  the  upper  the  clerestory,  the 
high  sills  of  which  form  the  tri- 
forium  passage.  The  4  easternmost 
bays  (3  of  them  beyond  the  present 
altar-screen),  forming  the  presbytery 
and  Lady  Chapel,  completed  during 
Thoresb/s  episcopate,  although  they 
agree  in  general  character  with  the 
actual  choir,  exhibit  in  their  details 
veiy  distinct  evidence  of  their  earlier 
date.  Standing  toward  the  upper  end 
of  the  choir,  where  the  clerestory  of 
both  choir  and  presbytery  may  be 
seen  at  once,  the  contrast  pointed  out 
hy  Professor  Willis  will  be  at  once 
clear.  The  clerestory  windows  were 
no  doubt  intended  to  match.  *'The 
number  of  lights  are  the  same  in 
each,  and  so  is  the  system  of  subordi- 
nation, by  which  two  lights  on  each 
side  are  cut  off,  and  included  in  a 
separate  arch.  (This,  indeed,  is  also 
derived  from  the  nave.)  But  in  the 
pre8b3rtery  a  transom  crosses  the  tra- 
cery, and  connects  these  arches.  In 
the  choir,  on  the  contrary,  the  two 
central  monials  run  up  with  decided 
Perp.  character  to  meet  the  window 
arch.  In  tiie  presbytery  these  me- 
nials run  up,  but  in  the  subordinate 
order  of  mouldings  only,  so  as  not 
to  be  prominent.  The  head  of  the 
presbytery  window  is  occupied  by  a 
series  of  compartments  that  recline 
right  and  left  fan-wise,  and  have 
many  flowing  lines  in  them,  strangely 
mixed  with  others  of  decided  Perp. 
chuacter.  But  in  the  choir  the 
whole  of  the  filling  up  is  of  the  most 
decided  Perp.  chs^acter ;  and  shows 
thatft  when  this  part  of  the  building 
had  been  reached,  the  Perp.  style  had 
become  frilly  established."— TFiais. 
In  the  presbytery  the  clerestory 
passage  runs  outside  the  windows; 
in  the  choir,  within  the  glass. 

The  small  heads  which  terminate 
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the  outer  mouldings  of  the  pier  arches, 
and  the  general  desira  of  capitals  fuod 
foliage,  are  imitatea  finom  the  nave. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  choir,  how- 
ever, the  capitals  of  the  piers  have 
some  figures  inserted  among  the  foli- 
age which  deserve  notice.  Mr.  Browne 
has  found  in  them  '*the  principal 
events  of  the  tragedy  which  ended  in 
the  death  of  Abp.  Scrope."  But  the 
ohoir  was  no  doubt  completed  before 
his  death  in  1405;  and  there  is  no 
authority  whatever  for  the  appiopria^ 
tion. 

Against  each  pier  of  the  presbytery 
is  a  bracket  and  enriched  canopy. 
Tliese  do  not  appear  in  the  chcor 
proper;  but  two  of  them,  happily  un- 
restored,  remain  on  the  piers  adjoining 
the  altar-screen.  In  the  spandrels  of 
the  main  arches  of  both  choir  and 

gresbytery  are  shields  of  arms,  slung 
om  turhaned  heads.  They  are 
cliiefly  those  of  benefactors,  and  of 
other  persons  connected  with  the 
Cathedral. 

XVI.  The  fire  of  1829  destroyed, 
as  has  already  been  mentioned,  all 
the  woodwork  of  the  choir,  includ- 
ing the  roo^  which  was  of  wood, 
like  that  of  the  nave.  The  pre- 
sent vault  is  an  exact  reprodu<^on 
of  that  which  formerly  existed,  and 
is  a  very  rich  lieme.  The  stalls  are 
also  close  copies  of  the  old  ones ;  and 
oonsidering  that  the  restoration  undei' 
8ir  B.  Smirke  was  effected  before 
the  revival  of  Gothic  arcliitecture,  it 
is  higlilv  creditable.  The  oriffioal 
stone  aluir-screen  was  destroyed  by 
the  fall  of  heavy  beams,  and  by  md 
general  effect  of  the  firo ;  but  that 
which  has  replaced  it  is  of  very  great 
beautj^,  and  "  so  perfect  a  restoration 
that  it  may  be  treated  as  a  study 
of  Perp.  screen-work.'*  The  altar 
now  stands  immediately  in  fhmt  of 
this  screen.  Until  the  year  1726, 
however,  it  stood  one  bay  further 
westward;  and  at  its  back  was  a 
wooden  reredos,  rising  veiy  high,  so 
as  to  obstruct  the  view  of  the  east 


window,  **  handsomely  painted  arid 
^It,  with  a  door  at  each  end  "  open- 
ing into  the  space  between  it  and  the 
stoiie  screen.  On  tlie  top  of  the  rere- 
dos was  a  music  gallery.  The  space 
behind  it  is  said  to  have  served  9S  a 
vestiT  "  where  the  archbishops  used 
to  robe  themselves  at  the  time  of  their 
enthronization ; "  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  so  prepared  for  the  enthro- 
nization fdone  of  Aljp.  Kempe  in 
1427 ;  and  Professor  Willis  suggests 
that  it  was  in  all  probability  the  place 
where  the  portable  feretrum  or  siirine 
of  St  William  was  kept.  On  the 
removal  of  the  wooden  reredos  by 
Dean  Finch  in  1726,  the  altar  was 
placed  in  its  present  position. 

The  sainted  Abp.  William  of  York 
ril4S-1154)  was  a  son  of  Count 
Herbert,  whose  wife,  Emma,  was 
SLBter  of  King  Stephen.  His  electiou 
in  1148  incurred  the  violent  oppoai- 
tion  of  the  clergy  (and  especially  of 
the  Cistercians),  who  complained 
that  it  had  been  effected  by  court 
infiuence.  After  some  struggles, 
and  after  his  consecration  by  his 
uncle  Henrv  of  Blois,  Bp.  of  Win- 
chester, William  was  formally  de- 
posed in  1147  W  the  Cistercian 
JPope,  Eugenius  III. ;  and  the  Abbot 
of  Fountains,  Henry  Murdac,  was 
consecrated  to  the  see.  On  Mur- 
dac's  death  in  1153,  William  was 
re-elected,  and  the  new  Pope  Aiias- 
tasius  granted  him  the  pall.  He 
went  at  once  to  York,  but  died  there 
30  days  after  his  entry.  The 
sufferings  and  gentle  character  of 
the  Abp.  won  for  him  general  sym- 
pathy ;  and  as  the  Church  of  x  ork 
had  no  saint  peculiar  to  itself,  it 
was  anxious  to  procure  his  canoni- 
zation. This  was  not  effected  till 
1227.  (On  his  entry  into  York  the 
wooden  bridge  over  the  Ouse  gave 
way,  owing  to  the  multitudes  which 
thronged  it  William  is  said  to 
have  saved  them  by  a  miracle ;  and 
a  chapel  ded.  to  him  was  afterwards 
erected  on  the  site.)  Abp.  William 
was  interred  at  first  in  the  nave 
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of  the  Minster;   but    on   the   8th 
of  Janoaiy.  1288-4,  his  lemains  were 
taoslated     by   Archbishop    Wick- 
vune,  in  the  presence  of  Edward 
U  lii3  Queen  ^esnor,  and  a  great 
coflipany    of    prelates    and    nobles. 
The  cost  of  translatioti  was  defrayed 
bj  Antony  fiek,  ''le  plius  Taillant 
derk  de  loiaume,'*  who  on  the  same 
diy  was  consecrated  to  the  see  of 
parham.      The    relics    were   borne 
into   what   was    still  the   Norman 
choir  of  Abp.  Roger;  and  on  the 
completion  of  the  existing  choir  they 
DO  dimbt  found  a  resting-place  in  the 
poidtion  assigned  to  the  shrine  by 
3Ir.  Willis.    The  shrine  itself  was 
richly  decorated;  and  the  head  of 
tLe  saint  was  k^  by  itself  in  a  reli- 
^oaiy  of  sLlver,  gilt»  and  covered  with 
jewels.    lAyton,  Henry  VIII.'s  oom- 
miadoner,  who  was  Dean  of  York, 
obtained  a  special  grant  of  this  reli- 
qoary  for  the  use  of  the  cathedraL 
the'reUcs  of  St  William  seem  to 
have  been  interred  at  this  time  near 
tbeir  ancient   resting-place   in  the 
nave;  where,  in  May  1732,  Drake, 
the  historian  of  York,  found  a  leaden 
box  containing  "a  number  of  bones 
huddled  carelessly  together  without 
any  order  or  arran^ment."    Until 
the  Reformation,  this  original  place 
of  sepulture   seems   to    Dave   oeen 
oarked  by  a  cenotaph  at  which  offer- 
ings were  made,  as  well  as  at  the 
simne  itself. 

The  eagle  lectern  in  the  choir  was 
the  gift  of  Dr.  Giacroft  in  1686.  For 
the  stained  glass  in  the  deiestory 
viodowsk  see  pogt,  §  xxii. 

XML  The  aides  exhibit  the  same 
(hfi^renoes  as  the  choir  and  presby- 
tery ;  the  4  easternmost  bays  being  of 
the  earlier  date ;  the  trans^tal  bay, 
with  those  westward  of  it,  of  the 
later.  The  windows  of  the  eastern 
bays  are  more  acutely  pointed  than 
the  others ;  and  their  tracery  is  less 
distinctly  Perp.  The  windows  are  of 
three  li|i;hts  each;  and  the  slender 
shafts  with  enriched  capitals,  dividing 


the  lights,  should  be  noticed,  as 
adding  to  the  efiect  The  wall  spaces 
between  the  windows  are  divided  by  a 
group  of  vaulting  shafts,  on  either 
side  of  which  are  two  ranges  of  broad, 
canopied  niches,  with  ^destab  for 
statues.  Below  runs  a  plain  arcade, 
lining  the  wall.  The  vaulting  shafts, 
which  terminate  above  in  capitals  of 
foliage,  have  lower  capitals,  or  rings 
of  lea&ge,  at  the  top  of  the  arcade 
stringcourse.  The  vaulting  itself 
(of  i^no)  is  plain,  with  small  leaf 
cxMses  at  the  intersections. 

The  easternmost  bay  of  each  aisle 
is  narrower  than'  the  others,  and  the 
side  windows  have  only  two  lights. 
The  eastern  windows  are  of  three,  and 
in  no  way  differ  from  the  rest  At 
the  angles  CN.E.  and  S.E.)  are  doors 
opening  to  staircases  which  lead  up- 
wards to  a  passage  through  the  hose 
of  the  eastern  aisle  windows,  and 
thence  ascend  to  the  galleries  in  front 
of  the  great  east  window  of  the 
presbytery.  At  the  east  end  of  the 
north  aisle  was  the  altar  of  St.  Ste- 
phen; at  the  end  of  the  south,  the 
altar  of  All  Saints. 

The  lesser  or  eastern  transepts 
(which  do  not  project  beyond  the 
aisles,  and  should  rather  be  called 
transeptal  bays)  belong  to  the  second 
period— that  in  which  the  choir  was 
erected.  They  represent,  in  effect, 
the  transeptal  towers  of  Abp.  Roger^s 
Norman  choir;*  and  may  be  reck- 
oned among  the  most  original  fea- 

*  The  dioir  of  York  Mhisier.  as  restored  or 
rebuilt  by  the  first  Norman  Archbp.  llioinaB 
(1070-1100),  was  short  and  apstdal.  Ardibp. 
Roger  (1154-1181)  took  it  down,  and  rebuilt  it 
of  nraoi  greater  sixe,  and  on  a  dllTerent  plan. 
This  late  Nonnan  dboir  bad  a  square  eastern 
end,  and  short  eastern  transeptal  towers,  the 
foandations  of  which  remain  in  the  o^pt. 
Before  his  elevation  to  the  see  of  York.  Roger 
had  been  Archdeacon  of  Ganterboiy;  and 
many  pecnliarlties  of  the**  glorious  choir  of 
Gonrad  "  in  that  cathedral  Coompleted  1130, 
destroyed  by  fire  1174)  were  imitated  at 
York.  Among  them  was  the  doable  transept. 
Canterbury,  however,  had  towers  flanking  the 
choir,  N.  and  8^  m  weQ  as  a  second  or  eastern 
transept.  At  York  the  flanking  towers  were 
made  to  perform  the  partof  transepts  also. 
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tnreB  of  the  limster.  "  The  exquidie 
and  unique  effect  of  the  tall  windows, 
rising  ahnost  from  the  floor  into  the 
roof^  and  occupying  the  whole  width 
of  the  transept,  is  beyond  all  praise ; 
it  is  one  of  those  felicitous  efforts 
of  architectural  skill  in  which  the 
creative  genius  of  a  master-hand  is 
recognised." — Poole  and  HugaU,  For 
the  glass,  see  §  xxii 

The  lower  part  of  the  window  (like 
the  great  east  window)  has  a  double 
plane  of  tracery ;  the  inner  or  open 
lights  bepig  exactly  similar  to  those 
in  which  the  glass  is  fixed.  At  each 
side  of  the  window  are,  above,  three 
rich  canopies  and  brackets;  and 
below,  two  lesser  ones,  like  those  of 
the  aisle  windows.  A  lofty  arch  opens 
from  the  transept,  £.  and  W.;  and 
another  of  the  same  height  opens  to 
the  choir.  Above  this  arch  tne  tri* 
forium  gallery  passes.  A  second  arch, 
witib  side  shafts,  level  with  the  deree- 
toiy  windows,  rises  from  the  gallery 
to  the  roof,  and  through  it  the  upp^ 
part  of  the  transept  window  is  visible 
from  the  choir.  Above  the  arches, 
E.  and  W.,  is  a  window  of  the  same 
height  as  the  cleiestorv. 

At  the  spandrels  of  the  arches  are 
shields  of  arms. 

Xyin«  The  general  character  of 
the  so-called  presbytery,  or  retrochoir, 
has  been  already  described.  The 
canopies  against  the  piers,  and 
those  under  the  east  window,  should 
be  remarked  and  compared.  The 
stone  carving  in  this  pert  of  the 
cathedral  was  gieatly  injured  by  the 
Are  of  1829 ;  and  five  of  the  canopies 
against  the  piers  **  were  renewed  by 
JohnScott,  the  Minster  mason ;  when 
changes  were  very  injudiciously  ad- 
mitted into  them.  The  wanton  alter- 
ation, even  of  a  minute  feature,  must 
always  be  deprecated  in  such  in- 
stances  There  is  less  difiSsrence 

between  the  two  ends  of  the  choir,  at 
an  interval  of  nearly  fifty  yean  fiom 
one  another,  than  has  been  wantonly 
produced  between   canopieB  on  ad- 


joining pillars,  whose  p^aoe  in    the  . 
history  of  the  church  is  identicaL" — 
Poole  cmdHu^.  The  original  cano- 
pies, unrestor^,  remain  on  the  piers 
adjoining  the  altar-screen. 

The  great  east  window— the  lai^geat 
window  in  the  kingdom  that  retains 
its  original  glazing* — is  one  of  the 
chief  glories  of  ihe  Minster,  and  is 
best  examined  here.  It  is  impossible 
to  look  up  at  it  without  feelings  of 
increasing  wonder  and  admiration. 
In  itself  the  design  is  fine  and  nn- 
usuaL  Almost  filling  the  entire  bay, 
the  window  rises  quite  to  the  roof,  in 
three  lofty  stages,  the  two  lower  hav- 
ing an  loner  plane  of  open  arches, 
through  which,  at  the  base,  runs  a 
passage,  with  doors  at  the  ang^lea 
opening  to  a  staircase  in  the  UattreaB 
turrets  of  the  window,  by  which 
access  is  gained  to  a  second  gallery, 
with  a  parapet  in  front,  running  across 
at  the  loot  of  the  highest  stage.  The 
elaborate  tracery  which  fills  tne  upper 
part  of  the  window  is  of  the  same  un- 
decided character  (Perp.  with  some 
flowiog  details)  which  has  already 
been  noticed  in  the  windows  of  the 
clerestory  and  aisles.  The  jambs  of 
the  window,  in  each  stage  (within 
the  plane  of  open  arches)  woe  en- 
riched with  figures,  for  which  the 
brackets  and  c^opies  remain.  The 
under  part  of  the  gallenr  is  covered 
with  panelled  tracery.  Alwve,  in  the 
window -jambs,  are  heads  of  saints, 
with  canopies,  arranged  at  intervals ; 
and  small  canopied  brackets,  with 
figures  of  angels,  form  a  continuous 
outer  mouldmg.  (See  §  zxii.  for  the 
glass.) 

The  nanow  wall-space  on  each 
side  of  the  window  has  a  double  row 
of  brackets,  with  canopies,  ascending 
in  four  tiers.  Under  tne  window  the 
wall  is  lined  with  a  plain  arcade, 

*  The  E.  window  of  QloQceiter  Oatbediml 
it  mnewbai  btrger,  but  1>  parttolly  (in  the 
iowerpart)unglMied.  Tfae  Gloooeeler  window 
is  almat  Vi  ft.  hish,  and  38  wide.  Tbe  York 
window,  wtaich  is  entirely  glased,  about  19  ft. 
blgbaadsawide. 
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QBuir  hidden  by  monnments.  In 
the  oentre,  above  the  place  of  the 
altar,  are  thiee  canopied  niches.  At 
ttie  base  are  %iiie8  of  ange^  kings, 
and  bishops;  all  deserving  exaxnina- 

tiOD. 

The  view  from  the  upper  gallery  of 
this  window  is  very  striking.  The 
vest  window  of  the  nave,  especially, 
a  best  aeen  from  this  place. 

Beneath  this  window  was  the  altar 
of  the  Lady  Chapel,  foonded  by  Abp. 
Tboresby.  and  before  which  he  was 
himself  interred,  in  the  midst  of  the 
magnificent  building  he  had  so  largely 
ftisuted  in  raising.     Thoresby  (1^2- 
1373,,  one  of  the  best  and  greatest 
prelates  of  his  a^  had  b^n  emr 
pkiyed  by  £dw.  III.  on  varioos  public 
matters  before  his  elevation  to  the 
see  of  York.     He  was  chancellor 
from  1349  to  1356.    His  services  to 
the  state  were  great,  and  those  to 
his  diooese  greater.    He  was  inde- 
fatigable in  reforming  and  instruct- 
ing it.    In  his  time,  and  greatly  by 
his  influence,  the  long  contention 
between  the  northern  and  southern 
primates   was    happily  ended,  and 
the  Pope  named  one  *' Primate  of 
England,"  and  the  other- "Primate 
of  all  England.**     The  remains  of 
«Teial  of  uie  Abp.*s  predecessors,  re- 
moved fropi  the  Norman  choir,  were 
T^interred    here,  under    monuments 
which  were  made  for  them  at  Thores* 
by's  expense.     These  formed  a  series 
of  brasses,  the  greatOT  part  of  which 
were  destroyed  during  the  civil  war  ,- 
«)d  the  rest  (with  the  stones  con- 
tahung    the   matrices)    disappeared 
when  the  choir  was  newly  paved 

X£2L  Of  the  monujnenU  in  the 
north  aisle  of  the  choir  and  presbytery, 
the  most  remarkable  is  the  following: 
In  the  last  bay  of  the  aisle,  westwara, 
uui  against  the  waU  of  the  transept 
aisle,  is  a  high  tomb,  recessed,  with  the 
effigy  of  William  de  Hatfidd,  second 
800  of  Edward  IH.,  bom  1336,  died 
1344,  aged  8.  The  effigy  is  finely 
wioQght    The  prince  wears  a  short 


tunic,  coveted  with  a  rich  leaf  orna- 
ment, and  a  mantle,  the  border  of 
which  is  foliated.  The  shoes  are 
diapered;  and  the  flowing  hair  is 
bound  with  a  small  coronet.  The 
face  is  much  broken.  In  the  front  of 
the  high  tomb  are  two  panels  of  pecu- 
liar tracery.  The  canopy  above  and 
behind  the  figure  has  been  powdered 
with  the  piantagenittti.  The  &ct 
that  one  of  her  children  was  interred 
in  the  Minster  probably  aooounts  for 
the  gift  of  a  richly  embroidered  bed 
belonging  to  Queen  Philippa,  which 
was  made  to  the  chapter  either  by 
the  Queen  herself  or  by  Archbishop 
Thoresby. 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  aisle  is  the 
monument,  with  effigy,  of  Abp^ 
Savage  (1501-1507 — a  great  builder 
at  Oawood  and  at  Scrooby,  a  cour- 
tier, and  a  passionate  lover  of  field 
sports).  The  very  rich  mitre  de- 
serves notice.  The  frieze  with  angels 
bearing  shields,  and  the  hollowed 
recesses  at  the  sides,  indicate  the 
lateness  of  the  work.  In  the  next 
bay  is  the  entrance  to  the  crypt 
In  front  stand  two  large  cope-chests, 
said  to  have  been  brought  from  the 
Ghapter-houseb  They  are  of  the  14th 
cent,  and  the  fiowing  ironwork  with 
which  they  are  covered  should  be 
ccnnpared  with  that  on  the  Chapter- 
house doors. 

Beyond  the  transept  the  arcade 
lining  the  wall  below  the  windows  is 
nearly  hidden  by  frightfrd  monuments 
of  the  17th  and  18th  cents.  The 
first  is  that  of  Sir  Henry  BeUam^ 
without  a  date,  but  about  1630.  Be- 
yond are — Mdrgaretta  Byng,  *'Lon- 
dinensis;  ter  vidua,  pia,  honesta, 
proba,"  in  very  rich  ruff  and  dress, 
Kneeling  before  a  desk;  1600.  Sir 
WiUiam  Ingram  and  wife,  1625; 
half  figures,  under  a  canopy,  gilt  and 
coloured.  Sir  Willifun  was  **of  the 
King's  Council  in  the  North." 
Charles  Howard,  Eari  of  Carluh, 
died  1684;  ambassador  (1663-4)  to 
Bussia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  Ad- 
miral Medley,  died  1767;  with  bust 
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and  weeping  cherabfl.  Dr,  DeaUrtf, 
died  1778,  with  a  figure  of  Hygeia 
lamenting,  and  some  edifying  veraes 
below.  Sir  George  SaviU,  died  IIM; 
a  foil-length  by  mOaet  of  York.  Sir 
Geoige  represented  the  county  of 
York  in  parliament  for  25  years,  and 
this  statue  was  erected  by  public  sub- 
scription. Dr,  Brecary,  Prebendary  of 
York,  died  1735,  with  an  inscription 
recording  his  descent  and  conneo- 
tions ;  and  Liond  Ingram,  a  boy  of  2 
years  old,  son  of  Sir  Arthur  Ingram, 
with  a  remarkable  Latin  epitaph — a 
very  good  example  of  a  small  Jaco- 
btaan  monument  At  the  end  of  the 
aisle,  under  the  window,  is  the  mo- 
nument of  Ahp.  Sterne  (1664-1683). 
The  Abp.,  rob^  and  mitred,  is  under 
a  canopy,  looped  up  at  the  sides ;  yery 
xigly  cberubs  support  him.  Sterne 
had  been  the  chaplain  of  Abp.  Laud, 
and  attended  him  on  the  scaffold. 
He  assisted  Walton  in  the  Polyglot 
Bible  (published  in  1657) ;  and  is  one 
of  those  to  whom  ^e  authorship  of 
the  *  Whole  Duly  of  Mian'  has  been 
attributed.  The  Abp.  was  the  great- 
grandfather of  Lawrence  Sterne,  the 
novelist 

A^oining  is  the  plain  tomb  of 
Frances  Cecil,  Countess  of  Cumber- 
land ;  died  1643. 

XX.  In  the  presbytery  the  monu- 
ments are— In  the  bay  between  the 
aisle  and  the  Lady  Chapel,  An^' 
bishop  Serope  (1398 ;  beheaded,  1405, 
June  8.  Serope  is  the  **Abp.  of 
York  '•  of  Shalupeare's  *  Henry  IV^' 
Pts.  I.  and  II.  He  had  been  in- 
debted to  Richard  II.  for  all  his 
preferments,  and  joined  the  Mow- 
brays,  Percys,  and  others  of  the 
great  northern  barons  who  rose  in 
arms  against  Henry  IV.  in  1405. 
They  were  led  to  disband  their 
forces  by  a  etratagem  of  the  Earl 
of  Westmoreland ;  but  the  Abp.  was 
seized  and  taken  to  the  king  at 
Pontefracty  whence  he  was  brought 
to  Bishop&orpe,  condenmed  in  nis 
own  hall,  and  at  once   beheaded. 


See  poet,  Bishopthorpe).    This  is  a 
plain  tomb,  restored  after  the  fire  of 
1829.     Such  was  the  indignation 
felt  throughout  Yorkshire  at  Scrope's 
^  legalised  miu^er,"  that  his  virtues 
(which  were  in  truth  not  small — 
he  was  a  man  of  letters,  and  of  a 
"holy  life")  became   magnified,  in 
popular   estimation,   to   an    extra- 
orainary  4egree,  and  his  tomb  here 
was  sought  by  thousands  as   that 
of  a  saint.     Offerings  were  Dfiade 
at  it;  and  miracles  were  said   to 
have  occurred  before  it.    The  offer- 
ings were  forbidden   by   an  order 
from    the   king,  Henry  lY. ;    and 
the  officers  of  the  Cathedral  were 
directed  to  pull  down  the  screen 
(olausurede  cnaipenterie)  which  sur- 
rounded the  monument,  and  to  pile 
wood    and   stone   over  the    tomb 
(between  the  pier  and  tlte  E.  wall), 
80    as    to    prevent  the  access    of 
the  people.     The  order   was   not, 
however,  strictly  obeyed.    Offerings 
oontinueid  to  be  made;  and  at  the 
Reformation   the   treasures   of   8t. 
Stephen's    Chapel    (adjoining    the 
tonib,  on  the  N.  side),  in  whicn  they 
were  deposited,   were    among    the 
richest    m    the    cathedral.      The 
Scropes  had  their  chantry    there, 
and  many  of  the  Archbishop's  an- 
cestors had  been   interred   m  this 
chapel.     At  the   same  time  with 
Archbishop  Serope  were  buried  in 
the  Minster  (where  is  not  known) 
Thomas  Mowbroy,  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  Sir  John  Lamplugh,  both  of 
whom  were  behead^  on  the  same 
charges. 

Under  the  next  bay,  between  the 
presbytery  and  the  aisle,  is  the 
Cenotaph  of  Archbishop  Markham 
(1777-1807),  buried  in  the  cloisters 
of  Westminster  Abbey.  Tlie  top  is 
a  slab  of  black  marble,  inlaid  witli 
a  cross,  and  the  inscription,  "  Equi- 
dem  ego  novi  redemptorem  meum 
vivere.  At  the  sides  are  shicdds  of 
arms. 

The  altar  platform  of  the  Lady 
Chapel  is  raised  on  two  steps.  Under 
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the  E.  window  are: — (1.)  Towards 
the  N^  Archbisbop  Accepted  Frewen 
f  1660-1664,  ti^e  first  AlQp.  after  the 
Restoration.  He  was  a  member  of 
A  Sussex  family,  rejoicing  in  such 
puritanical  names  as  "Thankful** 
and  "Accepted  *'),  in  cap,  rochet,  and 
black  gown.  (2.)  Against  the  wall, 
Frances  MaWtew,  wife  of  Abp. 
Matthew,  died  1629.  She  was  the 
<iftaghter  of  William  Barlow,  Bishop 
of  Chichester;  and  one  of  four 
si^ten,  all  of  whom  married  bishops. 
3.)  AreMnshop  Sharpe  (1691-1714), 
reclining,  witn  a  book  in  his  left 
hand;  below  is  a  long  inscription. 
hi  front,  and  projecting  over  the 
step^,  are — (1.)  towards  the  N., 
Jre^7«^  Botherham  (1480-1500), 
a  perpendicular  high  tomb,  with 
qnatrefoils  at  the  sides,  and  white 
Toarble  drapery  spread  over  the  top. 
The  tomb  was  restored  after  the  fire 
by  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  of  which 
Archbishop  Botherham  was  the 
.second  founder.  He  had  been  trans- 
lated to  York  from  Lincoln,  and 
(lied  of  the  plague  at  his  palace  of 
Cawood.  This  Abp.  was  chancellor 
at  the  death  of  Edw.  lY.,  and  was 
imprisoned  by  Bichard  ni.  for  his 
deTotion  to  the  widowed  queen  and 
b^  children.  He  was  afterwards 
re«toped  to  favour.  f2.)  The  eflSgy 
•>f  Abp.  Tobias  Matthew  (died  1628), 
formerly  on  his  tomb,  which  is  under 
th«  second  arch  from  the  east,  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  presbytenr.  (3.)  A 
monument  with  a  fioriatea  cross,  and 
the  bases  of  pillars  which  once  sup- 
ported a  canopy.  It  has  been  attri- 
bated  to  Archbishop  SewaldeBovill 
'died  1258;,  but  his  tomb,  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  remains  in  the  great 
S.  transept. 

The  most  easterly  bay,  between 
the  Lady  Chapel  and  the  S.  aisle,  is 
fiUed  with  the  tomb  and  canopy  of 
Archbishop  Baufet  (1407-1423  — a 
great  lover  of  hospitality.  80  tuns 
*^  claret  were  annually  used  in  his 
hoosehold).  -  Above  the  elliptical 
arch  of  the  canopy,  the  sides  of  which 

[YoHcshire,] 


are  panelled,  are  three  very  rich 
tabernacles,  with  figures.  The  whole 
deserves  attention,  but  has  been 
much  shattered.  "  The  stone,"  says 
Gent,  "which  covered  the  grave 
being  thought  proper  to  be  re- 
moved and  sawn  for  the  use  of  the 
new  pavement,  the  remains  ap- 
peared, amone  which  was  found 
nothing  remancable  but  his  archi- 
episcopal  ring,  which  is  gold,  and 
has  an  odd  kind  of  stone  set  in  it. 
On  the  inner  verge  is  engraven,  as 
a  poesy,  these  words, — •  Honneur  et 
Joye.'"  Archbishop  Bowet  had 
founded  the  Altar  of  All  Saints,  at 
the  £.  end  of  the  S.  choir  aisle. 
His  tomb  is  on  the  N.  side  of  it. 

In  the  next  bay  to  the  W.  is  the 
high  tomb  of  Archbishop  Tobias 
Matthew  (1606-1628),  with  shields 
in  the  panels,  and  a  black  marble 
top,  restored  after  the  fire.  .  The 
Archbishop,  who  was  famous  for  his 
wit  and  "cheerfiil  sharpness*'  in 
discourse,  was  a  special  favourite 
with  Elizabeth  and  James.  Between 
this  mont.  and  that  of  Abp.  Mark- 
ham  is  an  altar-tomb,  with  tne  efilgy, 
by  Noble,  of  AhD.Musgrave  (1847- 
1860).  ^^ 

XXI.  In  the  south  aisle,  the 
monuments  are : — At  the  E.  end, 
under  the  window,  that  of  the  Hon. 
Thos.  Watson  Wentvoorth  (d.  1723J, 
by  Guelfi,  of  Bome.  It  displays 
figures  of  his  son  and  widow. 
Against  the  S.  wall  is  a  ^nd  and 
stately  monument  for  William  Went- 
iDorth,  Earl  of  Strafford  [h.  1626,  d. 
1695),  son  of  the  great  Earl  be- 
headed in  1641.  The  Earl  and  his 
second  wife,  Henrietta  de  la  Boche- 
foucauld,  stand  on  either  side  of 
an  altar.  Below  is  Abp.  Lamplugh 
(1688-1691);  an  upright  figure  in  a 
niche,  bearing  the  crosier.  Lamp- 
lugh, then  Bp.  of  Exeter,  hastened 
from  that  city  to  Whitehall  on  the 
news  of  the  landing  of  William,  after 
exhorting  his  clergy  to  remain  &itli- 
fal  to  King  James*.     He  was  re- 
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warded  with  the  see  of  York,  which 
had  heen  two  yeard  vacant ;  but 
his  loyalty  to  the  Stuarts  did  not 
prevent  him  from  officiating  at  the 
coronation  of  William.  Abp.  Mai- 
ihew  HtUton  { 1747-1757)  reclines  on 
his  side,  in  cap,  rochet,  and  black 

fown.  He  was  the  second  Matthew 
[utton  who  became  Abp.  of  York ; 
both  were  members  of  the  family  of 
Hutton  of  Marske,  near  Riclmiond. 
The*  monument  of  Sir  William  Gee 
(161 1),  who  is  kneeling,  with  his  two 
wives,  is  a  good  example  of  its  time. 
Sir  William  was  secretary  to  James  I., 
and  one  of  his  privy  council.    * 

On  the  clioir  side  of  the  aisle, 
against  one  of  the  arches  of  the  crj'pt, 
is  the  monument  of  Abp.  Dolben{HiSS- 
1686) ;  a  reclining  figure,  robed  and 
mitred.  Before  his  ordination,  in 
1656,  the  future  Abp.  was  active  in 
arms  on  the  side  of  the  Boyalists. 
He  was  standard-bearer  at  Marston 
Moor,  and  was  severely  wounded 
there,  and  afterwards  during  the  de- 
fence of  York. 

W.  of  the  iron  grille,  which  crosses 
the  aisle,  are  some  very  striking 
modem  memorial  tablets.  (1.)  For 
Major  Oldfiddy  5th  Bengal  Caval- 
ry ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Willoughby 
Moore^  6th  Inniskillings ;  and  those 
who  perished  with  them  in  the 
Europa  transport,  burnt  at  sea, 
Jun6  1,  1854.  This  displays  a  fine 
sculpture  (part  of  the  scene  on 
boanl)  in  high  relief,  well  arranged, 
and  very  striking.  Executed  by 
Phillip,  from  a  design  by  G.  G.  Scott. 
(2.)  A  monument  to  "perpetuate 
the  remembrance  of  two  members 
of  tlds  cathedral  ch.  departed  to  the 
mercy  of  God — ^William  Mason,  canon 
residentiary,  and  vicar  of  Aston, 
whose  poetry  will  be hismost  enduring 
monument ;  and  his  nephew,  William 
H.  Dixon t  canon  resid.,  and  rector 
of  Bishopthorpe  (b.  1783,  d.  1854)." 
The  monument,  wliich  is  much  en- 
riched, is  9f  worked  brass,  with  knobs 
and  fruitage  of  cornelians.  On  the 
top  of  the  gable,  supported  by  double 


shafts,  is  a  fig^nre  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd ;  ut  the  sides  are  female  figures, 
one  with  a  cup,  the  other  with  a  book. 
Exec,  by  Skidmore,  of  Coventry,  from 
Scott's  design.  (3, 4,  and  5.)  Tablets 
to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  33rd 
Rcgt.  who  fell  during  the  Russian 
war,  1854-56— to  those  of  the  84tli 
Kegt.  (York  and  Lancaster)  who  fell 
during  the  Indian  mutinv ;  and  to 
those  of  the  51st  who  fell  m  the  -war 
with  Burmah,  1852-53.  (6.)  A  very 
good  brass  to  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  19th  Regt.  (Ist  York  N.  Riding) 
who  fell  in  the  Crimean  war.  At  the 
top  is  a  figure  of  the  Saviour  with 
hands  raised  in  benediction ;  at  the 
sides  are  St.  Michael,  St.  George* 
Gideon,  Joshua,  Judas  Maccabcdos. 
and  the  Centurion.  Exec,  by  Hard- 
man,  from  Scott's  design.  The  great 
superiority  of  these  military  me- 
morials over  most  others  of  their 
class  deserves  especial  notice. 

XXII.  The  stained  glass  in  the 
choir  and  its  aisles  is  throughout 
Perponiiicular.  Before  noticing  the 
windows  in  detail  it  will  be  well  to 
^uote  Mr.  Winston's  general  observa- 
tions. 

**  The  earliest  Perpendicular  glass 
in  the  cathedral  is  contained  in  the 
third  window  from  the  E.  in  the  S. 
aisle  of  the  choir;  in  the  Srd  and 
4th  windows  from  the  E.,  in  the  N. 
clerestory  of  the  choir ;  and  in  the 
4th  clerestory  vrindow  from  the  £., 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  choir. 
These  windows  are  of  tlie  close  of  the 
14th  cent.  Tliere  is  also  an  early 
Perpendicular  Jesse  in  the  3rd 
window  from  the  W.  in  the  S.  aisle 
of  the  choir.  The  date  of  the  E. 
window  of  the  choir  is  well  known ; 
a  contract  for  glazing  it  in  3  years 
was  made  in  1405.  This  window  is 
one  of  the  best  executed  that  I  have 
ever  seen  ;  the  beauty  of  tlie  figures, 
however,  cannot  be  fully  appreciated 
without  inspecting  them  closely  from 
,  the  gallery  near  the  window.  The 
j  other  windows  of  the  choir  aisles. 
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eastward  of  the  sooall  eastern 
tnnaeptSk  as  well  as  the  glass  in 
the  lancet  windows  on  the  £.  side 
of  the  Great  Western  transepts, 
ippear  to  be  likewise  of  the  time  of 
Iltauj  IV.  Some  of  these  windows 
may  probably  be  a  few  years  earlier 
than  the  £«' window.  All  the  rest 
of  the  glass  in  the  choir  is  of  the 
r&ignjs  of  Henry  V.  and  Henry  VI. ; 
the  gr^iter  part  belonging  to  the  lat- 
ter reign.  The  chief  peculiarity  that 
I  ^76  observed  in  these  windows  is 
that  the  white  glass,  which  enters 
80  laigely  into  their  composition,  is, 
generally  speaking,  less  green  in  tint 
than  usual,  especially  in  the  western 
and  southern  parts  of  England.  Mr. 
Browne  has  informed  me  that  it 
clearly  appears,  fix>m  the  Fabric 
Rolls,  that  this  white  glass  is  of 
English  manufacture ;  which  circum- 
stance may  perhaps  serve  to  account 
for  its  whiteness. ' 

The  contract  for  glazing  the  great 
£.  wmdaw^  between  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  and  John  Thornton,  of 
CoTentry,  glazier,  is  dated  Deo.  10, 
UftS. 

The  subjects  in  the  upper  division 
of  the  window,  above  the  gallery,  are 
from  the  Old  Testament ;  beginning 
with  the  Creation,  and  ending  with 
the  d^ith  of  Absalom.  All  below 
are  from  the  book  of  Revelation; 
except  those  in  the  last  or  lowest 
tier,  which  are  representations  of 
tings  and  bishops.  The  tracery 
lights  are  filled  with  figures  of 
prophets,  kings,  and  saints,  with 
ukgels  in  the  uppermost  divisions, 
below  a  small  figure  of  the  Saviour 
in  jadgment,  at  the  apex  of  the 
"wi^ow. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that 
the  tracery  of  this  superb  window 
vas^i  have  been  completed  long 
before  1405,  when  Thornton  com- 
menced his  gUudng.  "The  plan 
pxttsaed  in  the  carrying  on  of  works 
^  this  description  seems  to  have 
been  to  fill  the  windows  with  linen 
cloth,  wluch  gives  a  sufficient  light, 


or  with  plain  glass,  until  some  bene- 
factor could  he  found  to  furnish  the 
glazing,  or  until  it  was  convenient  to 
employ  funds  for  the  purpose." — 
WiUis. 

The  stained  glass  in  the  North 
aisle,  E.  of  the  small  transept,  is  of 
the  tune  of  Henry  IV.  The  E. 
window  of  the  aisle  has,  in  the  upper 
part,  the  Crucifixion,  with  St.  Joim 
and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  a  figure 
of  St.  James  below,  with  other  sub- 
jects at  the  sides.  The  St.  James 
seems  to  have  belonged  originally  to 
another  window.  The  magnificent 
window  of  the  small  transept  dates 
probably  from  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 
(1413-1422).  It  contains  subjects 
horn  the  life  of  St  WiUiam  of 
York  and  representations  of  mi- 
racles attributed  to  his  interces- 
sion. The  windows  w^estward  of 
this  are  of  somewhat  later  date. 
They  seem  to  have  been  given  by 
Thomas  Parker,  Canon  of  York, 
circ.  1423;  in  the  border  of  this 
window  are  repeated  the  words 
Thomas  Parker,  with  a  hound  col- 
lared between  them  —  this  must 
have  been  his  badge; — hj  Bobert 
Wolveden,  Treasurer  of  York,  who 
d.  in  1432-3,  leaving  202.  to  the 
fabric, — his  name  is  repeated  in 
the  borders  ; — ^and  by  Abp.  Bowet 
(d.  1423),  whose  name  and  arms 
occur  repeatedly  in  the  glass. 

In  the  South  aisle,  the  E.  window 
is  temp.  Henry  IV.  The  subjects 
(fix>m  the  life  of  a  saint)  are  not 
easily  interpreted.  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  central  light  is  the  figure 
of  an  Apostle,  apparently  of  the 
same  date  and  chan&cter  as  the 
figure  of  St.  James  in  the  opposite 
window.  The  window  adjoining 
this,  S.,  has  been  filled  with  **  a  very 
beautiful  glass  -  painting,  of  the 
last  half  of  the  16th  century.  It 
was  presented  to  the  cathedral  by 
Lord  Carlisle  in  1804,  and  was 
brought  &om  a  ch.  at  Rouen  "  (the 
ch.  of  St.  Nicholas).  **  The  design 
(the  Salutation  of  Mary  and  Eliza- 
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beth)  is  evidently  taken  from  a  paint- 
ing, I  believe  by  Baroccio  (who  d. 
in  1612,  aged  84),  but  the  colouring 
and  execution  have  been  varied  to 
suit  the  nature  of  the  material  em- 
ployed. I  infer,  from  the  column- 
like arrangement  of  the  groups,  as 
well  as  the  actual  division  lines  of 
the  glass,  that  this  work  was  ori- 
ginaUy  painted  for  a  four-light 
window." — WiTut<m.  The  superb 
colouring  of  this  window  deserves 
especial  notice.  The  third  win- 
dow from  the  E.  in  this  aisle 
is  of  earlier  date,  and  contains 
a  fine  figure  of  Edward  III. 
The  transept  window  was  probably 
the  gift  of  the  executors  of  Thomas 
Longhy,  Bp.  of  Durham  'd.  143T;. 
It  displays  subjects  from  the  life  and 
miracles  of  St.  Cuthbert,  and  figures 
of  the  principal  members  of  the 
House  of  Ijancaster.  Tlie  next  win- 
dow (with  a  tree  of  Jesse;  is  earlier, 
and  no  doubt  dates  from  before  the 
eud  of  the  14th  cent.  The  two  remain- 
ing windows,  ono  with  designs  from 
tlie  life  of  tlie  Virgin,  the  other  with 
grand  single  figures  under  canopies, 
are  perhaps  temp.  Henry  VI. 

In  the  clerestory  windows  of  the 
choir,  the  earliest  gia8.s  is  in  the  3rd 
and  4th  from  the  E.,  on  the  N.  side, 
and  in  the  4th  from  the  E.,  opposite. 
This  is  of  the  end  of  the  14th  century. 
The  rest  is  later. 

XXni.  The  crypt  is  entered  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  choir  aisles. 
Before  the  fire  of  1829  the  only 
crypt  that  was  known  to  exist  occu- 
pied one  compartment  and  a  half  of 
the  middle  aisle,  imder  the  platform 
of  the  high  altar.  This  was  ap- 
parently Norm.,  with  some  Perp. 
repairs  and  additions.  The  repairs 
consequent  on  the  fire  showed  that 
"  the  pillars  and  lower  parts  of  the  i 
walls  of  another  crypt  extended  I 
under  the  whole  of  the  western  part 
of  the  choir  and  its  side  aisles.  Also 
that  the  cr3rpt  above  mentioned, 
which  had  been  so  long  known,  was 


in  fact  a  mere  piece  of  patchwoifr, 
made  up  during  the  fitting  up  of  the 
choir  in  the  14th  cent.,  out  of  the  old 
materials,  to  support  a  platform  for 
the  altar,  and  provide  chapelB  and 
altar-room  beneath  it." —  Wmu.  This 
original  ciypt  had  been  filled  up 
with  earth,  which  was  removed,  and 
the  whole  may  now  be  examined. 

The  cr3rpt  thus  laid  open  is  of 
late  Norm,  character,  with  massive 
piers,  diapered,  and  having  4  small 
shafts  placed  roimd  each.  Toward 
the  £.  it  opens  N.  and  S.  into  a  pro- 
jecting building,  *'  a  kind  of  eastern 
transept,  but  which  from  the  greater 
thickness  of  its  walls  was  evidently  a 
tower."  This  crypt  was  no  doubt 
the  work  of  Abp.  Roger  (1154-1181X 
who  built  the  Norm,  choir,  which 
was  pulled  down  when  that  which 
now  exists  was  constructed.  As  at 
Canterbury,  the  general  design  of 
which  cathedral  seems  to  have  been 
closely  imitated  by  Roger,  this 
crypt  was  entered  from  its  aisles,  at 
the  western  end  of  which  appears  a 
portion  of  a  vestibule,  and  of  an 
enriched  Norm,  portal.  Adjoining 
this  portal  is  a  low  arch,  ana  a  poi^ 
tion  of  an  apse ;  both  of  earlier  date 
than  Roger's  work,  and  belonging  to 
the  first  Norm,  cathedral  of  Abp. 
Thomas (1071-1100).  TheapseprovcB 
that  the  transepts  of  the  first  Norm, 
ch.  terminated  m  this  form  eastward. 
An  arch  appears  to  have  carried  a 
spiral  turret  for  a  staircase,  leading 
to  the  upper  galleries  of  the  ch., 
such  as  still  exist  at  Norwich. 

The  central  part  of  the  extreme 
western  portion  of  this  civpt  had 
apparently  been  filled  with  earth 
ever  since  its  first  construction  by 
Abp.  Roger.  It  is  enclosed  by  a 
massive  wall,  3  ft.  6  in.  in  thickness. 
This  is  of  Roger's  time.  Within  it 
is  a  wall,  *'  apparently  of  great  anti- 
quity, 4  ft.  8  in.  thick ;  and  on  the 
inner  side  a  third  wall,  which  lines 
the  latter,  and  is  onlv  2  ft.  thick. 
The  middle  wall  is  faced  with  herring- 
bone work,  and  of  coarse  woikman- 
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ahip^  «]]d  has  evidently  belonged  to 
one  of  the  eaily  stmctuies,  possibly 

to  the  Sax.  ch The  inner  thin 

vmQ  18  partly  oonstmcted  of  old  mate- 
rials, apparently  derived  from  some 
part  of  the  ch.  that  was  pulled  down 
to  make  way  for  the  new  ciypt." — 
WdUa,  It  probably  served  as  a 
foundation  for  the  timber -work  of 
the  stalls  in  the  choir  above.  The 
middlft  wall  will  be  regarded  with 
very  great  interest*  i^  as  is  not  im- 
poeaifale,  it  fbnned  part  of  the  stone 
ch.  built  by  King  Edwin.  At  any 
mte  it  marks  ihe  exact  site  of  tiiis 
ch.,  even  if  we  admit  that  the  work 
of  Edwin  was  replaced  by  a  more 
elaborate  structore  by  Abp.  Albert 
in  the  lOth  cent 

The  earth  wluch  filled  the  en- 
doBare  made  by  these  walls  was  re- 
moved after  1829.  The  workmen 
left,  however,  a  slab  of  stone,  about 
5  fL  hijgher  than  the  level  of  the 
pavement  of  the  cryp^  and  3  steps, 
which  th^  fotmd  a  little  to  the  £. 
of  this  slab.  These  have  been  re- 
garded 9s  an  altar  and  the  ascent  to 
it  Bat  Professor  Willis  conjectures 
that  '*  tills  was  the  stair  wiudi  led 
to  the  small  crypt  or  'confession* 
of  the  Saxon  chanoel.'* 

XXIY.  The  eadral  tower  of  the 
first  Norm,  cathedral  seems  to  have 
remained  in  its  original  state,   at 
least  as  high  as  the  roo^  after  the 
construction  of  the  E.  E.  transepts. 
The   treasurer,  John   le    Bomain, 
who  Imilt  the  N.  transept,  is  said 
also  to  have  built  the  campanile,  or 
bell-tower.    This  no  doubt  refers 
to  the  central  tower;  but  Le  Bo- 
main's  woik  was  in  all  probability 
above  the  roof.    The  core  of  the 
existing  piers  is  Norm. ;  an4  Norm, 
ashlaring  remains  on  the  N.  W.  pier, 
in  the  parts  above  the  vault  of  the 
nave    male.      These   Norm,  piers 
were  cased  with  Decorated  or  Perp. 
ttuuonry  as  the  works  of  the  nave 
and  choir  advanced  to  them;  the 
vestem  ftuaea  of  the  piers  toward  the 


nave  first  receiving  their  casing, 
and  the  eastern  of  those  toward 
the  choir.  After  the  completion  of 
both  nave  and  choir,  the  casing  of 
the  piers  was  also  completed;  and 
in  1409  Thomas  de  Haxey  was  ap- 
pointed supervisor  of  the  work  of  the 
fourth  pier ;  a  proof  that  the  three 
others  had  already  been  finished. 
The  lantern  or  upper  part  of  the 
tower  above  the  piers  was  still  in 
pro«^ress  in  1421,  when  a  temporary 
roof  was  set  up,  and  the  stone- 
work was  not  completed  in  14^17.  In 
1471  the  permanent  roof  was  prt- 
paring,  and  was  complete  in  1472, 
when  the  charges  for  painting  it  are 
recorded. 

The  four  great  arches  of  the 
tower,  with  their  huge  piers  and 
capittUs  of  leafage,  are  magnificent. 
Above  them  runs  a  stringcourse 
with  projecting  angel  brackets.  An 
enriched  wall  arcade,  with  a  parapet, 
intervenes  between  the  main  arches 
and  the  lofty  Perp.  windows,  two  in 
each  face.  The  vault  of  the  lantern, 
180  ft.  from  the  pavement,  is  a  rich 
Heme.  The  effect  of  the  whole»  it 
has  been  well  said,  is  '*  beyond  all 
praise." 

In  the  spandrels  of  the  main  archt-s 
are  shields  with  armorial  bearings. 

In  the  windows  of  the  lanteni  arc- 
some  portions  of  the  original  glass, 
displaying,  among  other  devices,  the 
cross  keys  of  the  chapter. 

The  tower  should  be  ascended  for 
the  sake  of  the  view,  which  is  very 
fine  and  extensive.  A  large  part  of 
the  country  is  commanded,  and  the 
dome  of  Castle  Howard  is  a  marked 
feature  in  the  landscape ;  whilst  the 
streams  that  unite  to  form  the  Ousi^ 
may  be  traced  almost  to  their  sourcen 
in  Craven. 

The  completion  of  the  central 
tower  terminated  the  great  series  of 
works  which  had  replaced  the  Norm, 
cathedral  by  the  gigantic  building 
which  now  exists.  The  church  was 
aooordingly  reconsecrated,  Julv  •', 
1472. 
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XXV.  A  work  of  no  fionall  import- 
ance, however,  was  completed  after 
this  date.  This  was  the  rood  or 
choir  screen;  the  construction  of 
which  may  be  safely  placed  between 
the  years  1475  and  1505.  "  WUliam 
Hyndeley  was  the  master-mason, 
having  two  others  under  him.  Six 
carpenters  were  employed,  and  re- 
ceived in.  168.  4(2.  The  sum  of 
278.  S^d.  was  paid  to  the  sawyers, 
and  968.  4c2.  to  the  labourers,  of 
whom  there  were  but  three." — 
Raines  Fabric  EoU»,  Among  the 
decorations  of  the  screen  occurs 
Hyndeley  8  device — a  hind  lodged, 
or  lyiiig. 

The  screen  consists  of  15compart- 
meuts,  7  on  the  N.  and  8  on  the  8. 
of  the  central  portal.  The  compart- 
ments are  divided  by  buttresses,  and 
in  each  is  a  lofty  pedestal,  support- 
ing a  life-sized  statue  of  a  king  of 
England,  the  series  ending  with 
HeniT  VI.  Above  is  a  superb  mass 
of  taDemacle  work,  enriched  with 
small  figures;  and  the  screen  is 
finished  by  a  ver^  rich  parapet. 
The  portal  is  in  4  onlers,  surmounted 
by  an  ogeed  pediment.  Under  the 
apex  of  this  pediment  is  a  niche, 
from  which  the  figure  is  gone ; 
censing  angels  remain  on  either  side ; 
below  are  2  smaller  angels  with  an 
organ,  and  2  boys  supporting  an 
open  book.  The  figures  of  angels 
which  fill  the  lower  moulding  of  the 
parapet  are  cast  in  plaster,  and 
were  inserted  by  Bemascone.  The 
fine  statues  of  the  kin^  deserve 
special  notice.  The  original  statue 
of  Henry  VI.  had  been  removed  at 
some  unknown  period.  Like  other 
effigies  of  the  king,  at  Ripon  and 
elsewhere,  it  seems  to  have  oeen  re- 
garded with  the  reverence  bestowed 
on  the  image  of  a  saint;  and  it  may 
possibly  have  been  removed  at  the 
Keformation.  It  was  afterwards  re- 
placed by  a  figure  of  James  I.,  which 
occupied  the  Gtst  niche  until  very  re- 
cently. Tlie  existing  figure  of  Henry 
VI.  is  the  work  of  a  local  artist. 


The  screen,  rich  and  beautiful  as 
it  is,  is  perhaps  too  massive,  and  cer* 
tainly  does  not  improve  the  e£fect  of 
the  transept.  Its  removal,  however, 
which  was  threatened  during  the 
repairs  after  the  fire  of  1829,  is  ea^ 
tirely  to  be  deprecated. 

XXVI.  The  ancient  Organ  was 
destroyed  in  1829.  In  1832  an 
organ  built  by  Elliot  and  Hill,  from 
the  design  of  Dr.  Oamidge,  the 
organist,  was  presented  to  the  Ca- 
thedral by  the  Earl  of  Scarborough, 
who  was  one  of  the  Prebendaries 
of  York.  This  organ  cost  30002. 
In  1859  it  underwent  oonsidenible 
alteration,  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
1300Z.,  by  Messrs.  Hill  and  Son, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the 
present  organist.  Dr.  Monk.  It  has 
now  69  stops  and  4266  pipes. 

XXVII.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
choir  are  the  Becord  Boo'ai,  Veetry, 
and  Treasury.  The  Becord  Boom, 
which  is  fitted  with  presses,  and 
contains  the  valuable  series  of  Be- 
gisters.  Fabric  Bolls,  and  other 
documents  relating  to  the  cathe^ 
dral,  formed  part  of  a  chantry 
founded  by  Ardibishop  Zouch  about 
1350;  but  rebuilt  about  the  ^ear 
1396,  so  as  to  bring  it  into  unifor- 
mity witii  the  new  choir.  At  its 
S.W.  angle  is  a  draw-well,  called 
"  St.  Peter's  Well,"  «  of  very  whole- 
some clear  water,  much  drunk  by 
the  common  people." — Torre. 

The  vestry  and  treasury  were  re- 
built twenty  years  before  Archbp» 
Zouoh's  chiuitry.  In  the  vestry  are 
preserved  some  antiquities  of  very 
great  interest :  they  include  the 
Mom  of  Ulphtu^  made  of  an  ele- 
phant's tusk,  and  dating  from  a 
period  shortlv  before  the  Conquest ; 
when  Ulph,  the  son  of  Thorald,  the 
lord  of  great  part  of  eastern  York- 
shire, laid  this  horn  on  the  altar 
in  token  that  he  bestowed  certain 
lands  on  the  church  of  St.  Peter. 
Among  these  lands  was  Godmnnd- 
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ham,  near  Market  Weighton,  the 
dte  of  the  great  pagan  temple  which 
«as    pro&ned   by  Ooifi,  the   high 
niesty  after  his  converaion  by  St. 
ranlioiis.     The  hom  is  encircled 
aboat  the  mouth  by  a  belt  of  carv- 
ing, representing  grilfins,  a  unicorn, 
a  lion  deTouring  a  doe,  and  dogs 
wearing  collars.     The  griffins  stand 
Gu  either  side  of  a  tree,  which  at 
oQce  recalls  the  conYentional  sacred 
tree  of    Assyrian   sculpture.    This 
fiunooa  hom  disappeared  during  the 
civil  war;  but  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  Lords  Fairfax,  one  of  whom 
restored    it   to    the    church.      Its 
golden     ornaments   had    been    re- 
moved ;  but  a  silver-gilt  chain  and 
bands  were  attached  to  it  by  the 
Chapter  in  1675. — ^A  magnificent  oak 
chestk    carved   with    the    story    of 
St  George,  dating  early  in  the  15  th 
century.-^ A  silver  pastoral  staff,  six 
feet   long,    taken,    in    1688,    from 
James  Smith,  titular  Bishop  of  Oal- 
lipolis,  by  the  Earl  of  Danb^.  **  The 
Pope  bad  made    Smith   his  Vicar 
Apostolic  for  the  northern  district, 
and  he  was  soon  pounced  upon." 
The   staff  is   said   to   have   been 
wrested  from  the  hand  of  Bishop 
Smith,   when   walking   in   proces- 
aon  to  his  **  Oathedral  Ohuich."— 
The  Mazer  bowl,  or  "Indulgence 
Cop  of  Abp.  Scrope,"  This  is  a  bowl 
of  dark  brown  wood,  with  a  silver 
rim,  and  three  silver  cherubs'  heads, 
serving  as  feet.    Round  the  rim  is 
the  inscription,   **Recharde   arche 
beschope  Scrope  grantis  on  to  alle 
tho  that  drii^is  of  this  cope   xl 
ds3n8  to  pardune,  Bobart  Gubsune 
Bi^hope    musm    grantis   in   same 
forme  afore  saide  xl  dayis  to  par- 
dune,    Bobart    Strensalle."      The 
ci^  seems  to  have  originally  been 

g'ven  by  Agnes  Wyman,  wife  of 
enry  Wyman,  Mayor  of  York,  to 
the  (xirpnsChristi  Guild.  Ko  similar 
iiuftance  of  an  episcopal  consecration 
of  such  a  cup  is  known.'  The 
Corpus  Chnsti  Guild  of  York  was 
dissolved    in  1547 ;    and   the    cup 


passed  afterwards  to  the  Cord- 
wainers,  wliose  arms  appear  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  Their  association  was 
dissolved  in  1808  ;  and  tlie  bowl 
was  presented  to  the  Minster  by  Mr. 
Hornby,  who  had  become  its  pro- 
prietor. The  word  "musm'*  (musin  ?) 
perhaps  refers  to  Richard  Messing 
(Latinised  Mesinus),  Bp.  of  Dro- 
more  in  1408,  and  for  some  time 
suffragan  of  York.— Three  silver 
chalices  with  patens,  taken  from  the 
tombs  of  abps.— The  rings  of  Abps. 
Greenfield,  Sewall,  and  Bowet,  from 
their  tombs. — An  ancient  **  corona- 
tion chair/  apparently  of  the  15th 
cent. 

At  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  nave  is 
an  apartment  caJlled  the  Record 
Room,  and  used  as  a  Will  Office. 

XXVIII.  Passing  out  of  the 
Minster  by  the  south  transept,  the 
exterior  of  which  has  cdready 
been  described,  we  proceed  along 
the  Boulh  side  of  the  nave.  The 
bays  are  separated  by  lofty  but- 
tresses, rising  high  above  the  aisle 
roof.  These  were  originally  fiying 
battreeses;  but  the  coimexion  with 
the  wall  of  the  clerestory  has  disap- 
peared; how  and  at  what  time  is 
uncertain.  The  buttresses  rise  above 
the  aisle  roof  in  three  stages.  In 
the  lowest  is  a  canopied  niche  con- 
taining a  figure ;  and  from  the 
seoona,  terminating  in  three  gables, 
rises  the  lofty  pinnacle  of  the  third. 
A  hollow  stringcourse,  decorated 
with  leafage,  supports  the  parapet  of 
the  aisle  roof,  through  which  the 
pediment  of  the  windows  breaks,  and 
terminates  above  it  in  a  rich  finial  of 
leafage.  The  base  of  the  parapet  is 
carried  round  the  buttresses;  and 
from  it,  in  front  of  each  buttress, 
project  three  gurgoyles— grotesque 
figures  of  men  and  animals.  The 
parapet  of  the  main  roof  differs  in 
design  from  that  below,  and  is  bat- 
tlemented. 

The  enriched  buttresses  produce 
the  chief  effect  on  this  side  of  the 
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Minster.  It  may  here^  be  eaid  that 
the  fantastic  gurgoyl^,  which  are 
so  conspicuous,  are  more  numerous 
in  the  later  work  of  York  Cathedral 
than  in  any  other  English  church  of 
the  same  rank,  and  form  one  of  the 
special  characteristics  of  its  exte- 
rior. 

The  central  tower,  the  date  of 
the  completion  of  which  has  already 
been  given,  is  well  seen  from  this 
side.  It  is  65  ft  square,  and  the 
largest  in  England  —  Winchester, 
which  comes  next,  being  only  62. 
The  gurgoyies  projecting  from  its 
buttresses, — winded,  bat-shaped  de- 
mons,— seem  as  if  expelled  from  the 
holy  building  by  the  sounds  of  the 
choir  below. 

XXIX.  The  West  Front  admits 
of  being  well  seen  jfh)m  the  end  of 
the  open  space  in  front  of  it.  The 
south  side  of  this  space  has  been 
happily  cleared,  of  late  years,  of 
small  buildings,  which  pressed  far 
too  closely  on  the  cathedral. 

This  &mou8  facade  fully  deserves 
its  reputation.  Other  west  fiontB — 
such  as  those  of  Peterborough,  Ely, 
and  Wells,  are  more  picturesque,  or 
have  more  sjpeoial  interest  at&ohed 
to  them.  Lmcoln  has  Norman  por- 
tions which,  however  interesting  and 
remarkable,  prevent  us  from  regard- 
ing it  as  one  design.  Lichfield  may 
fairly  be  compared  with  York,  and 
is  perhaps  even  more  graceflil ;  but 
its  details  have  been  ruined,  and  are 
now  almost  entirely  of  plaster.  It 
may  truly  be  said  that  the  west  front 
of  York  is  more  architecturally  per- 
fect, as  a  composition  and  in  its  de- 
tails, than  that  of  any  other  English 
cathedral.  It  consists  of  a  centre, 
flanked  by  two  lofty  towers,  forming 
the  terminations  of  the  aisles.  The 
towers  are  divided  from  the  nave 
by  very  deep  buttresses,  which  oc- 
cur again  at  the  exterior  angles. 
The  lower  part  of  this  front,  includ- 
ing the  three  portals,  and  the  two 
lower  windows  m  the  towers,  which 


light  the  aisles,  is  of  early  Decorated 
character.  All  above,  as  high  as 
the  roof,  is  later  curvilinear,  and  is 
probably  of  the  time  of  Abp.  Melton 
(1317-1 340).  The  towers,  above  the 
roof,  are  Perp.  The  S.W.  tower  had 
been  begun  in  1433,  and  was  still 
unfinished  in  1447.  It  was  proba> 
bly  completed  before  the  death,  in 
1457,  of  John  Bemyngham,  treasurer 
of  York  for  25  years,  whose  name  ap- 
pears on  itk  and  by  whose  exertions 
it  was  erected.  The  N.W.  tower  was 
not  carried  on  until  about  1470. 

The  central  doorway  has  an  outer 
arch  of  many  orders,  greatly  en- 
riched, and  subdivided  by  a  central 
shaft  into  two  lesser,  foliated  arehes, 
in  the  tympanum  above  which  is  a 
circle  filled  with  tracery.  The  his- 
tory of  Adam  and  Eve  occurs  in  the 
mouldings  of  the  principal  arch,  and 
the  minute  foliage  of  its  ornamenta- 
tion deserves  special  notice.  A 
crocketed  pedimentf  rises  above  the 
sill  oi  the  great  west  window ;  and 
the  space  between  the  portal  and  the 
buttresses  has  a  double  series  of  en- 
riched niches.  In  a  niche  within  the 
pediment  is  the  figure  of  an  arch- 
bishop, either  that  of  John  Bomanus, 
who  commenced  the  nave,  or  of  Wil- 
liam de  Melton,  under  whom  tbt^ 
west  front  was  completed.  On  either 
side,  in  niches  beyond  the  pediment, 
are  the  mailed  figures  of  Percy  and 
Vavasour,  the  traditional  donors  of 
Ihe  wood  and  stone  for  the  Minster, 
with  their  shields  of  arms  adjoining. 
One  of  these  figures  bears  a  block  of 
wrought  stone — the  other,  wliat  may 
be  either  an  unwrought  stone  or  a 
block  of  timber.*    Over  the  portal 

•  Theao  figures  have  been  reworked  by 
Mtcbael  Taylor,  of  York.  The  tracUtton  that 
the  Percys  gave  much  of  the  wooil  for  the 
building  is  ooofirmed  by  many  entries  in  the 
'Fabric  Bolls/  Stone,  fTom  the  quarry  at 
Thevesdale,  bad  been  granted  to  the  Minster 
about  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cent,  by 
William  de  P^r^ ;  and  about  the  year  1236 
a  Charter  of  Robert  le  Vavasour  occurs, 
granting  tret  right  of  way  to  this  quarry. 
This  Charter  to  printed  in  Raines  *  Fabric 
Rolls.'  pw  14T. 
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b  the  great  west  window,  with  an 
enriobed  pediment  above  it,  rising 
into  the  gable.  The  gable  itself  is 
battteDiented,  and  is  crowned  with  a 
rich  finial. 

The  battreflees  are  much  enriched 
with  niches  and  panelling.  Figores 
of  saints  remain  in  the  upper  niches ; 
and  is  the  two  lowest,  N.  and  S.,  is 
some  scnlpture  which  has  so  nearly 
perished,  tnat  the  subjects  are  not 
easily  decipherable.  That  of  one 
appears  to  be  the  Flight  into  Egypt. 
The  great  depth  of  these  buttressep  is 
especially  stsiking. 

The  towers  are  201ft.  from  the 
groDDd.  Their  windows,  above  the 
roof,  axe  completely  Perp.  Each 
tower  is  crowned  liy  a  rich  battle- 
ment, with  pinnacles.  The  fire  of 
1840  ^eatly  injured  the  S.W.  tower, 
in  wbichit  commenced ;  and  some  of 
the  delicate  stonework  of  the  exterior 
has  been  renewed  in  consequence. 
The  bells  in  this  tower  were  de- 
stroyed. A  new  peal,  12  in  number, 
was  placed  in  it  in  1843,  when  Dr. 
Beekwith  bequeathed  2000Z.  for  this 
purpose.  A  monster  bell,  the  largest 
at  present  in  England,  was  hung  in 
the  N.W.  tower  in  1845.  Its  height 
is  7ft.  2  in.,  its  diameter  8ft  4  in., 
and  its  weight  10  tons  15  cwt.  It 
was  east  by  Messra  Mears,  of  London, 
at  a  cost  of  20002.,  raised  by  the  in- 
habitants of  York.  Like  other  great 
bells,  it  is  not  rung,  but  struck  with 
ahanmier. 

XXX.  The  N.  side  of  the  nave  is 
iar  lees  enriched  than  the  S. ;  and 
the  plain  buttreeses  do  not  rise  above 
the  parapet  of  the  aisle.  This  side 
was  con^eled  by  the  Abp.'B  palace. 
Towtfds  the  W.  end  was  the  chapel 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  founded  by 
Alo.  Boger. 

The  exterior  of  the  N.  transept 
sboold  be  especially  noticed  Its 
N.  front  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able featores  of  the  Minster ;  and  has 
been  prononnced,  with  some  justice, 
**the  most  noble  E.  E.  composition 


in  the  kingdom."  An  arcade  covers 
the  wall  below  the  ••  Five  Sisters ; " 
and  on  either  side  of  the  five  lancets 
above,  is  a  blind  arch,  filling  up  the 

gable.  The  vestibule  of  the  Cliapter- 
ouse  covers  the  E.  transept  aisle, 
and  thereby  deprives  the  composition 
of  its  proper  balance ;  but  the  grand 
simple  lines  of  the  front  call  for  the 
highest  admiration. 

The  Chapter-house,  with  iU  vesti- 
bule, projects  beyond  the  transept. 
Each  bay  of  the  former  is  divided 
by  a  short  flying  buttress  which 
deserves  attention.  It  is  solid  to 
the  height  of  49  ft. ;  then  has  an 
arch  of  a  flying  buttress,  and  is  again 
joined  towards  the  top  by  a  flat 
panelling.  The  buttress  terminates 
above  the  wall  in  a  spire,  with  finial 
of  leafage.  All  these  details,  and 
the  windows,  are  of  early  Decorated 
character.  But  among  the  many 
grotesque  gurgoyles  which  project 
from  the  buttresses  and  from  the  ves- 
tibule, occur  several  bears,  which 
have  been  regarded  as  the  device 
of  Francis  Fitzurse,  who  became 
treasurer  of  the  Minster  in  1335. 
If  this  supposition  be  correct,  it  must 
have  been  some  time  after  this  date 
that  the  Chapter-house  was  com- 
pleted. 

The  view  E.  of  the  Chapter-house 
is  a  very  fine  one.  The  choir  with 
its  short  transept,  the  central  tower, 
and  the  Chapter-house,  full  of  varied 
lines  and  intersections,  produce  a 
most  picturesque  and  striking  group. 
The  four  ba3r8  E.  of  the  small  tran- 
sept belong  to  the  earlier  period 
(1361-1373) ;  the  transept  itself  and 
the  four  western  bays,  to  the  later 
(1380-1405).  The  most  marked 
difference  between  these  portions  is 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  triforium 
passage,  which,  in  the  presbyteiy 
(E.  of  the  transepts),  is  outside 
instead  of,  as  usual,  inside  the  build- 
ing. The  passage  is  between  the 
clerestory  windows  and.  a  remark- 
able open  screen,  **in  composition 
a   square-headed  window  of   three 
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lights,  cinquefoiled  in  the  head,  and 
once  transomed/'  The  lofty  transept 
window  should  also  be  noticed. 
Many  gargoyles — apes,  dragons,  and 
bat>like  demons — project  from  the 
main  buttresses.  The  buttresses  at 
the  sides  of  the  transept  terminate  in 
straight  shafts  pierced  by  projecting 
gurgoylcs ;  the  straight  line  repeat- 
ing the  character  of  the  outer  screen 
of  the  clerestory. 

XXXI.  The  E.  end  of  the  choir 
is  only  second,  as  a  composition,  to 
the  W.  front.  The  great  eastern 
window  forms  the  centre,  crowned  by 
an  ogeed  dripstone,  rising  into  a  lofty 
finial  far  above  tlie  parapet  Between 
the  dripstone  and  the  apex  of  the 
window  is  the  figure  of  an  Abp., 
probably  Thoresby,  under  whom 
the  presbjrtery  was  completed.  The 
massive  buttresses  on  either  side  are 
enriched  with  niches  and  panel-work, 
and  rise  into  lofty  pinnacles  of  great 
beauty.  The  panelling  is  continued 
along  the  space  between  the  window 
and  the  buttresses ;  and  rises  above 
the  roof  so  as  to  form  an  open  para- 
pet, much  enriched.  The  but- 
tresses which  flank  the  aisles  are  also 
capped  with  lofty  pinnacles.  The 
parapets  of  the  aisles  differ ;  that  of 
the  S.  aisle  being  inferior  to  the  K. 
This  is  a  restoration.  In  the  lowest 
niches  of  the  aisle  buttresses  were 
not  long  since  figures  of  the  Percy 
and  the  Vavasour ;  with  their  shields. 
Under  the  sill  of  the  great  window 
is  a  row  of  sculptured  busts^  re- 
presenting the  Saviour  with  his 
Apostles;  a  crowned  head  (Edw.  III.) 
at  the  N. ;  and  a  bishop  (Thoresby) 
at  the  S.  end. 

The  best  point  for  examining  the 
E.  fVont  is  about  halfway  down  the 
opening  before  it,  near  tne  gateway 
of  St.  William's  College. 

The  S.  side  of  the  choir  resembles  : 
the  N.  The  two  parapets  however, ' 
with  the  finialsof  the  aisle  windows,  i 
were  not  added  until  1473,  when  < 
they  were  supplied   chiefly  by  the . 


liberality    of   the   Dean,    Bichani 

Andrew. 

XXXn.  Abp.  Roger  (1154-1181), 
besides  rebuilding  the  choir  ^  of  his 
cathedral,  erected  the  archiepiscopal 
palace  on  the  N.  side,  of  winch  the 
only  remaining  portions  are — the 
fragment  of  a  doisler  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  precincts,  in  which  a  wide 
circular  arch  encloses  two  smaller, 
with  trefoil  headings;  and  the 
building  now  used  as  the  Chapter- 
library,  but  originally,  in  all  proba- 
bility, the  chapel  of  the  Abp.*s  palace. 
At  the  W.  end  are  five  lancets  under 
a  circular  arch,  showing  the  transi- 
tional character  of  Roger's  work. 

The  Library  of  the  Chapter  is,  two 
days  in  ihe  week,  open  to  the  public, 
who  may  take  books  from  it  on  pay- 
ment of  a  small  annual  subscription. 
There  are  about  8000  vols. ;  8<Hne  of 
which  are  of  great  rarity  and  in- 
terest. Among  the  MS9.  are — two 
York  Breviaries  :  — « Tractatos  Varii 
Patrum,'  with  Ailred  of  Rievoulx 
•de  Bello  Standard!'  at  the  end — 
the  book,  which  is  of  the  13th  cent., 
belon<;edto  Rievaulx;  *  Speculum 
Spiritualium  '—from  the  Carthusian 
Priory  of  Mount  Grace,  near  Am- 
diffe;  the  *  Sentences'  of  Peter 
Lombard  (14th  cent),  from  St 
Mary's  of  York;  Book  of  Psalms, 
with  Glossary  (18th  cent);  some 
Bibles,  one  of  great  beau^,  temp. 
Edw.  I.,  with  small  miniatured 
capitals;  MSS.  of  Cicero  (lltii  and 
12th  cents.);  and  a  MS.  vol.  by 
Gray  tiie  poet  containing  poems  and 
notes  on  the  history  oi  English 
poetry,  &c.  Among  ihejprinted  hookt 
are  many  Caxtons,  Wynkyn  de 
Wordes,  and  Pynsons.  The  his- 
torical collections  are  good,  embrac- 
ing Bouquet,  Pertx,  Muratori,  and 
a  complete  set  of  English  printed 
chronicles.  Including  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  scries.  Some  books  and 
MSS.  of  roecial  interest  are  arranged 
in  glazed  cases.     A  case  of  auto- 
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^mphs  inclades  one  asfiigned  to 
Taflso,  and  (it  oonsisU  of  4  Latin 
▼enes)  is  written  in  a  book  (DiBcorao 
Mia  vittil  beioica)  given  by  him  to 
the  *oniatiB8imn0  Doctor  MatthsuB,' 
afterwards  (1606-1628)  Archbp.  of 
York.  There  is  a  case  of  very  fine 
itamped  bindings,  and  another  of 
early  printed  books  and  MS8. — ^in 
whieh  is  perhaps  the  finest  book  in 
England — a  copy  on  vellnm  of  Eras- 
raos's  New  Testament,  2  vols.  1518, 
probftblj  that  prepared  by  Frobenins 
the  printer  for  Erasmus  himself. 
Here  is  alsa  John  Eliot's  Indian 
Bible,  printed  in  Cambridge;  and 
among  the  M8S.  a  very  remarkable 
book  of  the  Gospels  of*  the  later  (?) 
Saxon  period,  on  which  the  various 
officers  of  York  Cathedral  took  their 
oaths  firom  the  Conquest  to  the  reign 
of  Elisabeth. 


Near  (&r  too  near)  the  W.  front 
of  the  Minster,  is  the  R.  0.  *«Pro- 
CathediaV  ded.  to  St.  Wilfrid  (Gol- 
die  architect)  It  was  oompleted  in 
186i,  and  contains  some  elaborate 
carving  and  good  stained  glass.  The 
tower  groups  at  a  distance  with 
those  of  the  Minster. 

The  Churehet  in  York,  which  may 
best  be  described  here  (although  the 
tourist  who  is  pressed  for  time  ^ould 
Bsake  his  way  direct  from  the  Minster 
to  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  see  pott), 
although  none  are  of  great  size,  are 
nearly  all  interesting,  and  present 
tome  architectural  peculiarities. 
Before  the  Reformation  their  num- 
btf  was  45  :  there  are  now  only  24. 
light  and  space  were  not  easily  pro- 
cured within  the  closely-packed  city, 
and  the  greater  part  of  these  churches 
are  smau,  with  laige  windows,  high 
in  the  walls  or  in  the  clerestories,  so 
as  to  catch  the  light  above  the  sur- 
rounding houses.  Many,  like  the 
Cathedral,  are  wonderfully  rich  in 
stained  glass.  Of  these  the  most 
important   are — AU   8ainta\   North 


Street;  8t  Denis^  Walmgate;  Holy 
Trinity^  Ooodramgate  ;  St.  Mariin-le- 
Grand,  Coney  Street;  and  St.  Mi* 
ahoMe^Bdfry,  in  the  Minster  Yard. 
None  of  these  churches  should  be 
missed  by  the  archseologist ;  who 
should  also  visit  St  Margaret,  Walm- 
gate ;  St,  Mary,  BuHiop  HiU,  Junior ; 
and  St.  Mary,  CamegaJte.  Starting 
from  the  Cathedral,  the  churches 
may  be  briefly  described  in  order. 
The  most  important  are  marked 
with  an  asterisk. 

^Bt  Miehadrl^Bdfry,  late  Perp., 
begun  1525,  finished  about  1536. 
(See  Fabrie  BoUe  of  Minster.)  The 
old  ch.  was  pulled  down  by  order  of 
the  Chapter,  and  the  present  built 
most  prooably  from  the  spare  stores 
of  the  Minster.  There  is  no  separa- 
tion of  the  chancel.  The  bell-cot 
on  the  W.  gable,  boldly  corbelled 
out,  should  be  noticed.  The  but- 
tresses are  pierced  by  gurgoyles,  like 
those  of  the  Minster  eastern  tran- 
septs. The  stained  gUus  is  temp. 
Henry  VHI.,  but  is  much  confused 
and  mutilated.  In  the  E.  window 
are  the  Annunciation,  Nativity,  and 
Resurrection  of  Our  Lord.  The 
other  wiodows  contain  figures  of 
saints.  At  the  end  of  the  S.  side  is 
a  wonderful  monument  for  Robert 
Squire  and  Priscilla  his  wife,  full- 
length  figures,  standing  by  altars 
from  which  flames  are  rising. 
Thomas  Gent,  the  printer  and  his- 
torian, who  d.  in  1778,  was  buried 
in  this  ch.,  but  has  no  monument 

*noly  Tnn%,  Goodramgate.  Dec. 
with  Perp.  portions,  and  a  plain 
Perp.  tower.  The  aisle  windows 
are  square-headed,  Dec.  On  the  S. 
side  is  a  Dec.  chantry.  The  E. 
window  contains  some  fine  Perp. 
glass  (circ.  1470).  The  larger 
subjects  are— St.  George,  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  the  Holy  Trinity, 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and  St. 
Christopher.  The  smaller  are — the 
Holy    Family,    St.    Joachim,    St. 
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Anne,  the  Yii^  and  Child,  3 
crowned  kings,  for  the  Holy  Trinity, 
the  Virgin  seated  in  front,  tit. 
Zaohary,  St.  Elizabeth  and  the  Bap- 
tist, and  St.  Ursula  and  her  com- 
panions. There  are  some  good  frag- 
ments of  Perp.  glass  in  the  other 
windows.  On  the  £.  side  of  Good- 
ram^te  is  a  small  Dec.  diapel,  be- 
longmg  to  the  '*  College  of  Vicars 
Choral,"  but  of  litUe  interest.  Close 
to  the  city  wall,  between  Monk 
Bar  and  Merchant  Taylors'  Hall,  is 
the  site  of  8t.  Helens  on  tJie  Walls, 
one  of  the  churches  abandoned  at  the 
Reformation.  Tn  a  vault  beneath 
it  the  tomb  of  Constantius  Chlorus 
(father  of  Constantino  tlie  Great)  was 
said  to  have  been  found ;  and  an  nm, 
supposed  to  contain  his  ashes,  was 
preserved  in  the  ch.  The  smaU  ch.  of 
St,  Maurice,  beyond  Monk  Bar,  has 
a  Trans.  W.  wmdow,  well  showing 
tlie  approaching  change  from  Norm, 
to  E.  B.  Hdy  Trinity,  or  Christ 
Church,  at  the  end  of  Collier  Gate, 
may  perhaps  mark  the  site  of  the 
first  Christian  ch.  m  York.  It 
stands  in  what  is  called  "Kings 
Court,'*  a  name  which  has  been 
thought  to  indicate  the  position  of 
the  Imperial  Palace  within  Boman 
Eboracum.  York  had  no  doubt  pos- 
sessed a  Christian  ch.  before  the 
arrival  of  Paulinus ;  and  it  was  pro- 
hably  within  the  enclosure  of  the. 
Palace.  The  present  ch.  (almost 
•entirely  rebuilt)  is  of  little  interest 
The  S.  door  is  Dec.  with  a  niche 
on  each  side,  '*  a  very  elegant 
composition." 

j8(.  Saviour* s,  in  St.  Saviour's  Gate, 
has  been  restored.  It  is  mainly 
Perp.  Some  Perp.  glass  remains  in 
the  E.  window. 

:St.  Cu^&erfs,Pea8eholm  Green,  is 
late  Perp.  with  a  good  open  timber 
jroof. 

*  St  Denis,  Walmgate,  consists  of 
4>ha&cel  and  aisles;  the  nave  was 


destroyed  in  1798.  The  8.  doorway 
Is  rich  Norm.,  removed  from  the  nave, 
and  built  up  without  the  shafts  in  its 
present  situation.  The  tower  archeii 
are  Norm,  (the  tower  itself  modem). 
The  N.  aisle  is  Trans.  Norm.,  the  S. 
arch  Perp.,  and  the  E.  window  D€»c., 
"with  very  uncommon  tracery  of 
flowing  diaracter,  which  seems  to 
be  an  imitation  of  the  great  W. 
window  of  the  catliedral." — J,  U,  1\ 
The  other  windows  in  this  aisle  are 
Dec.  The  S.  aisle  has  a  Perp.  K. 
window,  the  rest  Doc.  The  great 
E.  window  is  Pen).  {The  stained 
glass  in  the  E.  window  is  Perp.,  with 
two  shields  of  the  Scropes,  and 
figures  of  saints.  In  the  £,  window 
of  the  N.  aisle  is  part  of  a  tree  of 
Jesse  (Dec).  The  two  adjoining 
windows  contain  ^'some  fine  speci- 
mens of  early  Dec.  glass."  In  the 
first,  Christ  in  tlie  Garden,  and  St. 
Thomas.  There  are  also  some  curi- 
ous quarrels  painted  with  butterflies. 
In  the  second,  St.  Margaret,  and  the 
Virgin  and  Child.  The  glass  in 
the  third  window  has  Dec.  portioned 
mixed  with  Perp.  The  rest  of  the  glass 
here  is  entirely  Perp.  In  the  N.  aisle 
many  of  the  Percys  were  interred ; 
and  a  largo  blue  stone  is  said  to  mark 
the  resting-place  of  Henry  Percy,  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland  who  fell  in 
the  battle  of  Towton,  Alarch  2i^, 
1460.  (SeeRte.41.)  "  Percys  Inn." 
the  old  palace  of  the  EarLs,  stood 
nearly  opposite  tliis  church. 

*SL  Margaret's,  Walmgate,  de- 
serves a  visit  for  the  sake  of  its  very 
rich  Norm,  porch  and  doorwny. 
**  Bound  the  arch  of  the  doorwHv 
are  the  12  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  witli 
an  ornament  supposed  to  be  n  tliir- 
tcenth  month,  according  to  th<> 
Saxon  Calendar,  which  continued  in 
general  use  in  England  long  after 
the  Norm.  Conquest.  Between  tl»e 
signs  are  small  groups  of  figures  in 
panels,  representing  some  charac- 
teristic emblem  for  each  month.'* — 
X  H.  P. 
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St,  LamrencB,  beyond  Walmgate 
&r,  has  also  an  enriched  Norm, 
doorway,  and  the  Norm,  plinth  re- 
Qtaina  all  rumid  the  church  except 
in  the  tower.  The  ch.  above  the 
plinth  was  rebuilt  in  the  Perp. 
period. 

Betnming  up  Walmgate,  we  pass 
through  Foesgate  to  the  Pavement. 
St,  Crux,  Pavement,  is  Dec.  and 
Perp.,  with  a  tower  built  of  brick  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  1697.  The 
windows  are  Perp.,  the  piers  Dec. 
withoat  cape ;  **  and  the  section  being 
different  from  that  of  the  arches,  the 
nnpoet  ofien  a  curious  axample  of  the 
croaeingor  inteipenetration  of  mould- 
ings." In  the  chancel  is  an  early 
Peip.  wooden  lectern,  with  the  Bible 
attached  to  it  by  a  chain.  In  this 
ch.  is  buried  Sir  Thomas  Herbert, 
wfio  was  in  close  attendance  on 
Charles  I.  during  the  last  two  years 
of  his  life,  and  was  with  him  on  the 
scaffold.  Herbert's  account  of  the 
king's  last  days  is  the  most  minute 
and  interesting  we  possess.  He  was 
b.  in  York,  and  d.  here,  March  1, 
1681-2.  Before  the  breaking  out  of 
the  rebellion  he  had  travellS  much 
in  Asia  and  parts  of  Africa.  Percy, 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  was 
bdieaded  in  the  Pavement  (1672) 
for  his  share  in  the  rebellion  against 
Eliaibeth,  known  as  the  **  Rising  in 
the  North,"  is  also  interred  here. 

^AU  SaifiU,  Pavement,  a  Perp. 
ch.,  which  has  been  much  injured, 
the  chancel  destroyed,  and  the  other 
wails  rebuilt,  is  remarkable  for  its 
very  graceful  octagonal  lantern  at 
the  W.  end,  which  has  been  also  re- 
built, but  after  the  old  design.  It 
greatly  resembles  the  lantern  on  the 
ch.  of  St.  Hadou  at  Bouen.  Gam- 
den  asserts  that  a  beacon  (cresset) 
was  lighted  nightly  on  this  ch.  to 
guide  travellers  tlirough  the  forest 
of  Galtres,  which  anciently  closed 
up  round  the  vraUs  of  York.  The 
pulpit  dates  1631,  and  there  is  a 
veiy  good  scutcheon  on  the  N.  door. ; 


The  little  ch.  of  St  Sampson^  in 
St.^  Sampson*6  Square,  has  been  re- 
built, but  is  interesting  from  its 
dedication.  St.  Sampson,  according 
to  Matthew  of  Westminster,  was  the 
first  Abp.  of  York,  to  which  see  he 
was  appomtedb^  King  Lucius.  King 
and  Abp.  are  ahke  shadowy. 

^St  Helen's,-  Stonegate,  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  Empress  Hdcna,  mother 
of  Gonstantine  the  Great,  who, 
according  to  one  tradition  (see  ante), 
was  bom  in  Eboracum.  The  ch., 
chiefly  Dec.,  has  been  restored.  The 
octagon  lantern  at  the  W.  end  is 
very  striking.  The  arches  spring 
from  octagonal  pillars,  which,  "in- 
stead of  the  usual  moulded  caps, 
have  corbels  on  the  N.  and  S.  sides, 
carrying  the  outer  arch.  This  prac- 
tice of  using  corbels  instead  of  caps 
is  unusual,  but  seems  to  bo  a  pro- 
vincialism, as  it  recurs  in  several 
other  churches  in  York.'*—/.  //.  P. 
The  font  is  Norm,  on  a  Dec.  base. 
Some  ori^nal  Dec.  glass  remains  in 
the  E.  window. 

♦  St.  Martin's,  Goney  Street,  is  late 
Perp.,  and  has  been  restored.  Kobert 
Semar,  vicar  of  this  ch.,  left  by  will 
(1443)  a  large  portion  of  his  estate  to 
the  fabric,  if  tne  parishioners  would 
build  it  anew  within  7  years.  The 
buttresses,  slender,  and  pierced  with 
gurgoyles,  are  characteristic  of  York 
Perp.  work,  and  resemble  those  of 
the  Minster  (lesser  transepts),  St. 
Michael-le-Belfry,  and  All  Saints, 
Pavement.  Within,  the  bosses  of  the 
painted  roof,  and  the  largo  clerestory 
window,  should  be  noticed,  but  tlie 
chief  feature  is  the  stained  glass, 
which  is  very  rich.  The  W.  window, 
dated  1447,  is  a  memorial  of  Bobert 
Semar,  and  much  of  his  legacy  must 
have  been  used  for  it  It  contains 
events  from  the  life  of  St.  Martin, 
with  the  heavenly  hierarchy  in  the 
tracerv.  The  other  windows  of  the 
S.  aisle  and  the  clerestory  contain 
figures  of  saints,  shields  of  arms, 
&c.,  all  Perp.  (circ.  1450)  and  all 
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worth  notice.  In  the  third  window  of 
the  S.  clerestory  are  the  4  doctors  of 
the  Church,  St.  Amhrose,  St.  Angus* 
tine,  St.  Jerome,  and  St.  Gregoir. 
The  8:rcat  E.  window,  long  plainly 
glazed,  now  contains  stained  glass 
by  Heaion  and  BwUer. 

St.  MichaeTst  Spurrier  Gate,  is 
plain  Perp.,  with  some  good  Perp. 
glass  in  the  windows.  The  altar 
covering  is  of  stamped  leather,  temp. 
Charles  II. 

*  8t.  Mary,  Castlegate  (restored  by 
the  Dean  of  York,  1870),  has  a  fine 
Perp.  tower  and  spire ;  the  lower 
story  square,  the  second,  on  which 
rests  the  spire,  octagonal.  The  N. 
side  of  the  nave  is  Trans. -Norm. ; 
the  piers  on  the  S.  side  were  rebuilt 
in  tlie Perp.  period.  Within,  the  tower 
has  arches  opening  to  the  aisles  N. 
and  S.,  as  well  as  that  E.  to  the  nave. 
This  is  a  peculiarity  frequent  in 
Yorkshire  churches.  The  S.  door- 
way is  E.  E.  The  windows  are  Dec. 
and  Perp.  (One  in  the  N.  aisle  has 
floriated  tracery.)  Under  the  win- 
dows of  the  N.  aisle  are  some  arches  ; 
which,  it  has  been  suggested,  may 
have  been  places  of  sepulture  for 
benefactors.  Against  the  chuncel 
pier  of  the  N.  aisle,  and  protected 
oy  glass,  is  a  stone  with  an  inscrip- 
tion, partly  lAtin,  partly  A.  Saxon, 
recording  the  dedication  of  a  ch.  on 
this  site.  There  is  no  date ;  but  the 
inscription  must  be  of  the  period 
between  1000-1040.  The  choir  is 
Perp.,  with  narrow  arches  on  each 
side  opening  to  the  ends  of  the 
aisles  ;  under  the  arches  are  flat 
Perp.  tombs.  There  is  some  old 
glass  in  the  E.  window  of  the  S. 
aisle.  The  E.  window  of  the  chancel 
was  given  by  the  parishioners  in  1870. 
The  glass  is  Hardman'Sy — the  prin- 
cipal subject  the  Nativity.  The 
colour  is  rich  and  fine,  and  the 
window  adds  greatly  to  the  effect 
of  the  view  from  the  W.  end.  The 
font  is  temp.  Charles  II.     The  altar 


covering  is  of  stamped  leather,  red. 
and  gold  flock,  and  is  possibly 
Flemish  work  of  the  17th  cent 

Crossing  the  river,  we  first  reach 
8t.  John'StTdidkiegoXe;  a  poor  Perp. 
church  (the  arches  may  be  £.  £.) 
of  little  interest  There  is  some 
stained  glass,  late  Dec  and  Peip. 

*AU  Saints',  North  Street,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  churches  in 
Y'ork.  The  outer  walls  and  windows 
are  chiefly  Perp.  The  pillars,  archee, 
S.  doorway,  and  font,  are  K  £. 
The  tower,  which  is  octagonal,  with 
buttresses  up  the  alternate  flat  tacea 
instead  of  at  the  angles,  and  a  lofty 
spire,  is  Perp.  The  E.  windows  of 
chancel  and  aisles  are  Dec.  The 
E.  £.  pillars  on  tiie  N.  side  are  al- 
ternately round  and  octagonal;  and 
many  of  &e  latter  have  a  peculiar 
capital,  which  seems  a  Yorkshire 
provincialism.  The  stained  glass  in 
this  church,  is  of  great  beauty,  in 
spite  of  restoration  and  addition. 
The  E.  window  (15th  cent.)  has, 
above,  the  Virgin  and  St  Anne,  the 
Baptist  and  St  Christopher.  Be- 
neath, in  the  centre,  is  the  Holy 
TriniW.  On  the  S.  side  is  Nicholas 
Blakebum,  Mayor  of  York  in  1413, 
and  wife.  On  the  N.,  Nicholas 
Blakebum,  the  younger,  sheriff  of 
York  in  1428,  and  mayor  in  1429,witii 
his  wife.  These  figures  are  kneeling, 
and  have  labels  with  passages  from 
the  penitential  psalms;  below  are 
shields  with  the  letter  B.  The 
Blakebums  were  no  doubt  the 
donors  of  this  window.  The  glass  in 
the  tracery  is  modem.  The  E.  win- 
dow of  the  N.  aisle  is  earlier,  but 
still  of  the  15th  cent  The  subjects 
are  from  the  life  of  our  Lord,  with 
the  Coronation  of  tlie  Virgin.    This 

flass  has  been  much  **  renovated.*' 
'he  R  window  of  the  3.  aisle  has 
much  modem  glass  inserted,  but 
there  are  some  good  Dec.  fragments. 
The  subjects  are— the  Virgin,  Christ 
in  the  Gfuden,  the  CruidSxion,  and 
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iSgores  of  saints.    The  first  window 
&OCB  the  £.,  in  the  N.  aisle,  is  known 
is  the  *'Bede  '*  window,  not  because 
it  represents  the  events  of  the  fifteen 
daiTB  preceding  Ihe  Last  Judgment 
— whieh  St.  Jerome  describes,  but 
Beds  doee  not — ^but  because  the  win- 
dow itself  was  an  offering,  and  con- 
tained a  prayer  (bede)  for  the  donors. 
In  the  tmcery  is  the  reception  of  the 
blessed  into  heaven,  and  the  dismis- 
sion of  the  wicked.     The  15  divi- 
sions below,  with  their  legends,  are 
as  follows  : — (1st  day)  An  extraordi- 
nary inundation  of  tne  sea — ^legend 
gone;   (2nd)  The  sea  ebbs— <* The 
seconde  day  ye  see  sail  be  so  lowe  as 
tdl  men  sail  yt  see ;"  (3rd)  It  returns 
to  its  ordinary  level — "  Ye  iii  daye  yt 
sail  be  playne  and  stande  as  yt  was 
agayne ;    C^th)  Fishes  and  sea  mon- 
rters  come  upon  the  earth — **  Ye  iv. 
daye  ye  fisches  sal" — the  rest  ob- 
iiterated;    (6th)  The  sea  on  fire — 
■  Ye  fifl  daye  ye  see  sail  bryn,  and 
all  ye  waters  y*  may  ryn;**  (6th) 
Trees  on  fire ;  fruit  dropping  off- 
legend  nearly  gone ;    (7th)  Earth-" 
qiake — **Ye    sevent   daye   howses 
men  fall,   Oastels  and  towres   and 
ilka  wall;**  (8th)  Bocks  consumed — 
"  Ye  viii  daye  ye  rockes  and  stanes 
sail  bryn  top:edyr  all  at  anes;"  (9th) 
Men  hide  m  holes  of  the  earth — 
legend  nearly  gone ;    (10th)    Only 
with   and   iky  to    be   seen — "Ye 
tende  daye  for  (before)  even  Erthe 
sail  be  playne  and  even;*'  (11th) 
Men  and  women,  and  a  priest,  look- 
ing out  of  holes  in  prayer — "Ye  xi. 
diR'e  sail  men  come  owte  of  their 
holes  and  wendo  aboute;"    (12th) 
Three    cofftns  Ml  of  bones— "Ye 
xii  daye  saU  banes  dede  in  (?)  Be 
somen  8ett»  and  at  anes  ryso  all ;" 
(13th)  Stars  fell  from  heaven—"  Ye 
thirtende  daye  snth  sail  sterres  and 
ye  beven  fell ;"  (14th)  A  bed  with 
a  man  and  woman  dead,  Death  at 
the  foot  with  a  ppear,  mourners  at 
the  side — "  Ye  xivJ  daye  all  yat  lives 
yon  (then),  sail  dy,  bathe  childe, 
man,  and  woman;"  (15th)  End  of 


all  things — "  Ye  xv.  day  yat  sail  be- 
tyde  ye  werlde  sal  bryn  on  ilka 
syde."  (All  these  lines  are  taken 
from  the  *  Prick  of  Coudcienoe,'  an 
Engli^  poem  by  Biciiard  of  Ham- 
pole,  ssBc.  xiv.  For  this  *  Hermit 
of  Hampole  "  see  Boute  2.)  At  the 
bottom  of  the  window  are  figures  in 
prayer,  probably  the  donors.  The  glass 
was  «  restored  "  in  1861.  The  next 
window  westward  has  Dec.  glass,  re- 
presenting six  works  of  mercy ;  and 
the  third  Perp.  glass,  with  three 
large  figures.  In  the  8.  aisle,  the 
first  window  westward  has  St  John 
the  Evangelist  and  an  archbishop. 
This  glass  is  Perp.,  as  is  that  in  the 
adjoining  window,  showing  the  re- 
mains of  a  stately  procession.  The 
3rd  window  is  also  Perp.  There  are 
many  Boman  bricks  in  the  wall  of 
this  church  ;  and  let  into  its  S.  wall 
is  a  Boman  sepulchral  tablet  of  no 
great  importance. 

Si.  Mary^  Bishop  Hill,  the  elder, 
heis  some  good  E.  E.  and  Dec.  work ; 
but  it  is  of  no  special  interest.  ♦  8t. 
Mary,  Bishop  Hill,  (fie  younger,  has  a 
remarkable  tower,  which  is  pro- 
bably Saxon.  There  is  herring-lx)ne 
work  among  the  masonry,  and  the 
belfry  windows  are  rude,  with  cir- 
cular arches,  a  central  shaft,  and 
long  and  short  work  in  the  jambs. 
It  is  probably  a  Saxon  tower,  built 
of  Boman  stones,  but  patched  in 
more  recent  times,  and  has  been 
knocked  about  a  good  deal.  Stones 
With  Norm,  sculpture  on  them  are 
used  as  old  materials  in  the  interior; 
"  and  on  the  exterior,  but  built  into 
the  walls,  are  many  bricks  of  the 
shape  of  the  modem  or  Flemish 
bricks,  a  form  not  used  before  the 
13th  cent."— jr.  H,  P,  **  The  two 
arches  on  the  8.  side  of  the  nave  are 
very  curious.  They  are  nearly 
straight-sided,  with  bold  Dec.  mould- 
ings, and  of  very  wide  span,  while 
the  two  responds  and  central  pillar 
are  Norm.  On  the  N.  side  are  two 
Norm,  arches." — J,  H.  P.  The  chan- 
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eel  has  bpea  lebnilt  of  old  materials. 
The  E.  and  several  of  the  side  win- 
dows are  Dec.  The  name  **  Bishop 
Hill "  is  of  uncertain  origin.  It  is 
tlie  highest  gronnd  within  the  city ; 
and  it  has  been  snggested  that  it 
may  have  been  the  hill  on  which 
the  fbrst  bishop  who  visited  Ebora- 
cum  set  up  his  tent,  and  which  was 
afterwards  crowned  by  a  Christian 
temple.  *  8L  Martdns  cum  Gregory ^ 
Micklegate,  has  an  E.  £.  nave  with 
Perp.  clerestory,  a  Perp.  chancel, 
and  some  Dec.  windows.  Some 
ver^  fine  Dec.  glass  (mutilated)  re* 
mams  in  the  windows  of  the  S. 
aisle,  and  in  the  E.  window  of  the 
N.  aisle.  "  There  are  some  singular 
and  beautiful  borders  and  quarries 
in  this  church/' — J,  B,  There  are 
traces  of  a  crypt;  and  in  Uie  W. 
wall  is  a  rude  piece  of  Komau  sculp- 
ture.. In  the  N.  wall  is  built  in  a 
child's  gravestone  of  the  14th  cent, 
witli  an  incised  cross.  Hdy  Trinity 
in  Micklegate  has  some  E.  E.  por- 
tions; but  the  aisles  and  chancel 
have  been  destroyed.  It  is  chiefly 
interesting  as  having  been  the 
church  of  a  Benedictine  Prioiy  at- 
tached to  the  great  abbey  of  Har- 
moutier  (majus  monasterium)  near 
Tours.  There  had  been  a  church  of 
secular  canons  on  this  site  before  the 
Conquest ;  and  Ralph  Paganel  gave 
it  to  Marmoutier  m  1089.  (^The 
history  of  the  priory  has  been  traced 
in  a  most  elaborate  paper  by  I^Ir. 
8tapleton,  in  the  York  vol.  of  the 
Institute.)  An  E.  E.  gateway,  the 
'  only  fragment  of  the  priory  remain- 
ing, has  oeen  removed. 

The  second  point  of  interest  in  York 
is—the  garden  and  grounds  of  the 
♦♦  Yorkshire  PhUosophicai  Society^  on 
the  I.  bank  of  tlie  Ouse,  about  5  min. 
walk  from  the  Minster.  Members  of 
the  Society  have  the  privilege  of  ad- 
mitting strangers.  If  not  introduced 
by  a  member,  the  charge  for  admis- 
sion is  U.  In  the  grounds,  which 
are  very  pleasant,  and  well  kept,  are— 


the  remains  of  **&nc,  Mabt*8  Abbey  ; 
those  of  the  small  ho^ital  of  Sl» 
Leonard;  the  MttUanatdar  Tower ^  the 
most  perfect  relic  of  the  Roman  dty ; 
and  the  Mueeunu  of  Antiquities  and 
Natural  History  belonging  to  the 
Society.  A  feast  of  no  ordinary  excel- 
lence is  thus  provided  for  the  anti- 
Suary.  An  aomirable  Guide  to  all 
liese  remains  was  drawn  up  by  the 
late  Rev.  C.  Wellbeloved,  the  his- 
torian of  Roman  York,  and  may  be 
had  at  the  Porter's  Lodge.  To  it  we 
have  been  much  indebted. 

The  remains  should  be  visited  in 
due  order.  The  Hospital  of  St. 
Leonard  is  seen  rt  on  entering  the 
grounds ;  but  the  visitor  should  first 
examine  the  Multangular  Tower^  a 
short  distance  bevond  it  A  portion 
of  the  ancient  wall  is  connected  with 
it.  The  lower  part  of  the  tower 
alone  is  Roman,  the  upper  part 
(easily  disting^uished)  being  a  ni^- 
sdval  addition.  **  The  masonry  of  the 
exterior  sur&ce  of  the  Roman  wall, 
and  of  the  whole  breadth  of  the  wall 
of  the  tower,  consists  of  regular 
cour8e.s  of  small  ashlar  stones,  with  a 
string  of  large  Roman  tiles,  five  in 
depth,  inserted  between  the  19th  and 
20th  courses  of  the  stones  from  the 

foundation The    masonry    of 

the  interior  of  the  tower,  n}ftching 
very  nearly,  it  is  probable,  to  its  ori- 
ginal heignt,  is  remarkably  fresh  and 
perfect,  owing  to  its  having  been  con- 
cealed during  many  ages  by  an  accu- 
mulation of   soil The  tower 

has  evidently  been  divided  by  a.^-all, 
a  small  part  of  which  is  still  remain- 
ing, into  two  equal  portions.  At  tlie 
height  of  about  5  ft.  there  seems  to 
have  been  originally  a  timber  floor; 
and  above  this,  at  the  height  of  about 
9  ft.,  another  floor.  The  lower  com- 
partments had  a  mortar  floor  laid 
upon  sand ;  and  having  no  Ught  but 
from  the  entrances,  may  have  been 
used  as  depositories  for  stores  or  arms. 
The  two  apartments  above  these  were 

Erobably  guard-rooms ;  each  of  them 
aving  a  narrow  window  or  aperture, 
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80  placed  as  to  enable  those  within  to 
obaerve  what  wba  passing  without, 
along  the  Hne  of  each  wall.  The 
opening  of  these  apertures  externally 
was  not  more  than  6  in.  in  width; 
but  within  it  expanded  to  about  5  ft. ; 
their  height,  owing  to  the  change 
which  has  been  made  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  tower,  cannot  be  exactly 
Bsoertained.  ....  The  diuneter  of 
the  interior,  at  the  base  or  floor,  is 
about  33  It  6in. ;  the  plan  consists  of 
10  sides  of  a  nearly  regular  13-sided 
figure,  forming  9  yeir  obtuse  angles." 
—a  WeOhdwed,  The  stone  coffins 
now  in  the  tower  are  from  dififerent 
Roman  burial-places  in  the  neigh- 
bourfaood  of  York. 

This  tower  stood  at  the  S.W.  angle 
of  the  Boman  city,  which  was  rectan- 
gular, about  650  yds.  by  550,  enclosed 
by  a  wall,  with  a  rampart  mound 
of  earth  <xl  the  inner  side  of  the 
widl,  and  perhaps  a  fosse  without. 
(For  this  earthen  mound  see  post^ 
the  City  WaUs.    It  is  probably  post- 
BooDan.)  It  was  entirely  on  the  1.  bank 
of  the  Ouse.   The  S.W.  wall  lan  from 
the  Multangular  Tower  to  Jubber- 
gate ;  the  S.E.  terminated  near  Aid- 
wark;  the  N.W.  probably  terminated 
at  the  angle  of  the  present  city  wall 
in  the  D^mery  Garden.    Bemaios  of 
these  3  walls  have  been  discovered ; 
but  of  the  fourth,  which  was  nearly 
in  the  line  of  the  present  city  wall 
on   the  K.E.,  no  relics  have  been 
found.    Eadi  angle  had  probably  a 
multangular  tower  like  uiat  which 
now  exists.     There  were  four  prin- 
cipal entzanoes,  and  a  series  of  minor 
towers  or  turrets  between  them.    The 
wall  atood  on  piles  of  oak,  2  ft  6  in. 
in  length,  driven  into  the  natural  soil. 
On  these  was  raised  a  mass  of  con- 
crete, 2  ft  3  in.  in  depth;  then  an 
ashlar  wall  of  stone,  with  courses  of 
brick  near  its  centre.    The  wall  was 

about  4  it  10  in.  thick,  dimiTiiahing 

very  gradually  to  4  ft  at  its  height 
of  16  ft  The  date  of  these  Roman 
waUa  is  uncertain ;  but  most  probably 
they  were  raised  during  the  3rd  cen- 


tury, perhaps  by  the  legions  under 
Severus. 

Ht.,  opposite  the  lodge  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  grounds,  are  the  remains 
ofSt.Leonard'8  (originally  St.  Peter's) 
Hospital^  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Athelstane,  re-established  by  the 
donqueror,  and  rebuilt  by  Stephen. 
It  was  one  of  the  largest  and  best  en- 
dowed foundations  of  its  class  in  the 
north  of  England.  Ninety  persons 
were  constantly  maintained  in  it,  in- 
cluding a  warden,  13  brethren,  8  sis- 
ters, 26  bedemen,  and  8  servitors. 
Its  rental  at  the  Dissolution  was  362/. 
The  principal  remains  are  those  of 
the  ambulatoiT  or  cloister,  and  of  the 
chapel  of  the  infirmary.  The  ambu- 
latory consisted  of  5  or  6  aisles,  in  two 
of  which  was  a  large  fireplace.  Above 
were  the  wards  of  the  infirmary,  open- 
ing at  the  E.  end  to  a  small  chapel ; 
so  that  the  sick  persons,  remaining  in 
their  beds,  might  be  present  at  the 
services.  (This  was  the  usual  arrange- 
ment of  infirmaries  attached  to  large 
monasteries,  as  well  as  of  those 
belongiDg  to  hospitals  directly  esta- 
blish^ for  relief  of  the  poor  and  sick. 
St.  Maiy's  Hospital  at  Chichester,  a 
building  of  the  13th  cent.,  remains 
perfect  and  is  the  best  example  we 
possess.)  The  chapel  of  St.  Leonard  s 
is  of  the  early  part  of  the  13th  cent. : 
the  cloister  is  earlier,  and  may,  per- 
haps, have  been  part  of  the  building 
raised  by  Stephen.  (Remark  the  in- 
genious way  in  which  a  portion  of 
the  Roman  city  wall  is  made  to  do 
duty  and  to  support  the  later  struc- 
ture.) Some  Roman  remains  found 
near  York  (including  a  tomb  formed 
by  ten  large  slabs  of  gritstone,  and 
enclosing  a  coffin  of  wood)  are  pre- 
served here.  Here  are  also  many 
sarcophagi  and  other  relics  found 
in  the  Roman  cemetery  discovered 
(1873)  in  excavating  for  the  N.  E. 
Rly.  stat.,  on  the  rt  bank  of  the 
Ouse.  The  sarcophagi  placed  here 
are  for  the  most  part  plain,  with  a 
panel  for  an  inscription  marked  out 
but  not  filled  in  with  any  memorial. 
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They  are  of  Enaresbomugh  stone; 
and  the  absence  of  inscriptions  and 
ocoaaionnl  fractures,  sliow  tiiat  they 
were  used  by  a  poorer  class  than 
that  which  buried  by  the  side  of 
the  road  to  Tadcaster  (Oalcaria), 
where  the  coffins  (many  are  in  the 
liospitiumj  see  pust)  are  duly  in- 
scribed— a  device  almost  peculiar ! 
to  York.  Eemark,  also,  a  number 
of  small  blocks  of  Knarc«borough 
stone,  about  20  in.  by  10  in.  These 
were  aUo  found  in  the  iiewly-dis- 
oovered  cemetery,  and  spera  to  have 
answered  the  purpof^e  of  modem 
headstones — of  which  they  may  be  ' 
the  primitive  type.  They  are  with- 
out inscriptions,  but  have  a  small 
hollow  on  the  top,  possibly  for  a 
wooden  ornament  or  a  sacrificial 
vessel. 

Passing  the  Museum  of  the  Society, 
we  come  to  the  ruins  of  St.  Mary's 
Abbey^  one  of  the  first  monastic  estsr 
blishments  founded  in  Yorkshire  after 
the  Conquest,  and  always  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  county.  Siward , 
Earl  of  Northumbria,  hail  begun  to 
erect  a  minster  or  church  dedicated 
to  St.  Olave  here  about  1050 ;  but ; 
it  remained  unfinished  at  the  time 
of  the  Conquest,  the  troubles  follow- 
ing which,  together  with  the  earlier 
ravages  of  the  Northmen,  had  swept 
away  every  religious  house  in  Xorth- 
umbria,  when,  in  1074,  three  Bene- 
dictines, Baldwin.  Prior  of  Winch- 
oombe.  and  two  brethren  from  the 
neighbouring  house  of  Evesham  made 
a  pilgrimage  into  the  North  to  visit 
the  holy  shrines  of  which  they  had 
read  in  the  history  of  Bede.  After  many 
adventures,  they  became  at  last  the 
re-founders  of  two  famous  Benedic- 
tine houses— Janow  and  Whitby — 
and  the  founders  of  this  of  St.  Mary*s. 
They'were  protected  here  by  the  first 
Norman  Abp.,  Thomas  of  Bayeux ; 
and  the  ch.  of  St  Olave — which 
tliey  used  for  their  monastery  till 
they  moved  a  little  towards  the  S.  to 
the  present  site  of  St.  Mary's -was 
given  to  them  (temp.  Wm.  II.)  by 


Alan  of  Brittany,  Earl  of  Richmond, 
to  whose  lot  it  had  fiodlen.  Nume- 
rous grants  were  made  to  the  new 
foundation,  which  became  not  only 
the  richest  in  Yorkshire,  but  one  of 
the  richest  in  the  North,  its  annnal 
rental  at  the  time  of  its  surrender  in 
1540  being  1650L  The  site  was 
retained  by  the  Crown ;  and  a  portion 
of  tlie  buddings,  extending  from  the 
S.  transept  of  the  ch.  to  the  wall  of 
the  Abbey  Close,  was  converted  into 
a  royal  palace.  The  Abbot  of  St. 
Mary's  waa  mitred  (the  only  mitred 
Abbot  N.  of  the  Trent  besides  the 
Abbot  of  Selby),  and  was  called  to 
Parliament.  The  history  of  the  house 
is  of  no  very  great  interest;  but  it 
was  from  this  monastery  that,  in 
1132,  a  company  of  monks,  wishing 
to  adopt  the  reformed  and  stricter 
rule  of  the  Cistercians,  set  forth  after 
a  violent  struggle  with  their  Abbot, 
found  a  resting-place  at  Fountains, 
and  founded  the  great  abbey  there. 
(See  Rte.  22.) 

The  remains  of  the  monastic  build- 
ings were  greatly  shattered  when,  in 
18*27,  the  Yorlfflhire  Philosophical 
Society  (established  1822)  obtained  a 
grant  from  the  Crown  of  great  part  of 
tiie  ancient  precincts,  including  the 
abbey  ch.,  with  the  exception  of  the 
choir.  In  the  reigns  of  William  III. 
and  Queen  Anne,  who  granted  pei^ 
mission  for  the  removal  of  the  ma- 
terials to  repair  other  buildings,  part 
was  used  to  construct  the  dty  gaol, 
and  part  of  the  stone  was  sent  in  the 
reign  of  George  I.  to  Beverley,  to 
repair  the  Minster  there.  The  ruins 
are  now  carefully  protected  and  cared 
for ;  and  an  exploration  of  the  ground 
has  brought  to  light  many  interesting 
foundations  and  fhigments. 

The  principal  existing  remains  are 
those  of  the  Abbey  Churifi,  A  ch.  on 
the  site  of  that  of  which  the  ruins 
now  exist  is  said  to  have  been  com- 
menced by  William  Ruftis,  who  en- 
larged the  original  grant  of  Alan  of 
Brittany.  This  ch.  and  the  abbey 
suffered  greatly  from  fire  in  the  reign 
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of  Stephen.  Abbot  Simon  of  War- 
HMk  (1259-1299^  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  new  and  larger  choir,  which  he 
liied  to  see  completed;  and  the  re- 
bnilding  of  the  rest  of  the  ch.  no 
doobt  followed  in  order.  The  exist- 
ing remains  are  very  late  B.E.,  or 
early  Dec. ;  and,  although  much 
weathet^wom,  are  of  considerable 
beautr.  The  ch.  consisted  of  nave 
and  cEioir  (of  equal  lengUi — 8  bays  in 
eaehX  a  tmnsept  with  eastern  aisle, 
aod  a  central  tower.  (This  tower 
was  blown  up  during  the  siege  of 
York  in  1643 — see  ante,)  The  nave 
and  transept  are  included  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Society ;  the  remains 
of  the  clioir  exist  in  the  garden 
beyond,  which  the  Crown  has  re- 
cently leased  to  the  Society,  and  the 
whole  range  of  the  church  is  now 
open.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
li^tB  and  tracery  of  the  windows 
ntfied  alternately.  The  W.  front 
most  have  been  fine ;  and  the  leafage, 
which  rises  between  the  shafts,  and  is 
twisted  round  the  top  of  each,  so  as 
to  form  a  foliated  capital,  is  especi- 
ally graoefid.  Foundations  of  eastern 
apses  have  been  discovered  in  the 
transept,  N.  and  S.,  and  of  a  larger 
apse  a  short  distance  within  ^e 
eix>ir.  These  wcrs  no  doubt,  the 
eastern  terminations  of  the  Norm,  oh., 
oGmmenoed  by  the  firet  abbot  during 
the  ^iscopate  of  Thomas  of  Baycux. 

**  It  appeara  that  in  the  rebuilding 
of  the  ch.  by  Abbot  Simon  many 
portions  of  the  old  finbric  of  coarse 
gritstone  were  suffered  to  remain, 
being  encased  by  tlie  new  work  of 
limestone.  This  may  be  seen  in  the 
remaining  pier  or 'buttress  in  the 
N.E.  comer  of  the  N.  transept,  and 
yet  more  extensively  in  the  S.  tran- 
sept."—C.  W. 

The  monastic  buildings  were  ai^ 
ranged  in  aooordanco  witti  the  usual 
plan.  The  cloister  whs  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  nave.  East  of  the  cloister,  and 
projecting  beyond  the  transept,  was 
the  ehapter-house,  of  which  one  of 
the  piera  of  the  portal-aroh  remains. 


of  late  Xorm.  character.  Adjoining, 
stUl  E.  of  the  cloister,  on  the  site  of 
the  present  museum,  and  projecting 
beyond  it  S.,  were  two  apartments, 
which  may  have  been  the"  Scrip- 
torium and  infirmary.  On  the  S. 
side  of  the  cloister  were  the  refectory, 
and  an  apartment  of  uncurtain  use ; 
and  W.  was  the  dormitory,  with  an 
ambulatonr  or  doister  below  it.  Of 
all  these  buildings  only  the  founda- 
tions remain. 

K.  of  the  ch.  is  the  arch  of  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  precincts. 
This  is  Norm. ;  but  the  building  at- 
tached to  it,  tlie  lower  part  of  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  prison  of  the 
Abbey,  and  the  upper  part  the 
Abbot's  coiu-t-room,  is  late  Perp. 
The  Abbey  stood  without  the  city 
walls ;  and  the  entire  close,  or  pre- 
cincts, were  at  first  surrounded  by 
an  earthen  rampart ;  which  was  ex- 
changed for  a  wall  of  stone,  with 
towers  at  intervals,  by  Abbot  Simon, 
the  rebuilder  of  the  choir.  Tiiis 
protection  was  necessary,  not  only 
against  the  citizens,  between  whom 
and  the  monks  there  were  frequent 
skirmishes,  but  against  occasional 
forays  of  the  Soots.  Outside  the 
precincts,  and  N.  of  the  gateway, 
IS  8t  Olave's  Churoh— of  no  archi- 
tectural interest,  but  perhaps  mark- 
ing the  site  of  the  ch.  founded  by 
Earl  Siward,  and  ded.  to  the  great 
patron  of  the  Northmen.  Siward 
was  the  great  Danish  earl  who 
marched  against  Macbeth  of  Soot- 
land  ;  who,  according  to  the  legend, 
wa:)  descended  from  an  enormous 
bear;  who  died  at  York  in  1055, 
and  was  buried  in  his  own  ohuroh  of 
St.  Olave.  When  he  felt  death  ap- 
proaching, he  railed  for  his  armour, 
and,  fully  harnessed,  breathed  his 
last  in  the  garb  of  a  warrior.  In 
tlje  ch.-yd.  of  St.  OLive's,  £tty  the 
painter  (d.  1849)  is  buried.  His 
plain  sarcophagus  is  seen  through 
an  aroh  on  the  N.  side  of  the  ruined 
nave  ot  tlie  Abbey  Church. 

E.  of  the  Abbey  Church,  and  seen 
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from  the  ^:Touiid8,  is  a  large  irregular 
pile  of  building,  known  as  the  Kina*8 
Manor,  and  occupied  partly  by  the 
Wilberforce  School  for  the  Indigent 
Blind  (established  by  subscription  in 
1833  as  a  memorial  of  William  Wil- 
berforce) and  partly  by  the  National 
School  for  Boys.  This  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  Abbot's  House,  which, 
after  the  **  Pilgrimage  of  Qrace  "  in 
1586  and  the  subsequent  establish- 
ment of  the  Great  CSouncil  of  the 
North  (see  Introd.),  was  assigned  for 
the  purposes  of  theX  body  and  for 
the  residence  of  the  Lord  President 
of  the  Council.    So  it  was  inhabited 
until   the  abolition    of    the  Great 
Council   in    1G41.    The  most   dis- 
tinguished Presidents  who  occasion- 
ally abode  here  were  Badcliff,  £arl 
of  Susses,  and  Henry  Hastings,  Etirl 
of  Huntingdon,  both  temp.  Eliza- 
beth; Lord  Burleigh,  who  received 
here   James  I.  on   his  entry  into 
England ;  Lord  Sheffield ;  and  Lord 
Wentworth,  afterwards  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford.   Charles   L  was   here    for   a 
month  in  the  spring  of  1(^9 ;  but  on 
his  later  visits,  in  Nov.  1641,  and 
during  his  long  stay  in  1642,  the 
King  remained  in  Sir  Arthur  In- 
gram's house  in  the  Minster  Yard. 
Of  the  Abbot'B  Howe,  built  by  Abbot 
Siever  towards  the  end  of  the  15th 
cent.,  the  only  remains  are  a  stair- 
case in  the  N.W.  comer  and  a  wall 
or  two.    The  large  brick  buildings 
forming  the  N.  wing  of  the  Manor 
were  raised  by  Lord  Huntingdon, 
and   one    ornamented    room   (the 
dormitory  for  blind  girls)  is  worth 
notice.    The  principal  front  of  the 
Manor,    facing   E.,    was   built   by 
Lord  Sheffield;  and   Lord   Went- 
worth  built  a  gallery  and  chapel. 
These  have  disappeai«d,  but  their 
position  is  marked  by  the  heraldic 
achievement  over  the   doorway  on 
the   W.   side   of  the    quadrangle. 
Strafford  was  charged  with  unbe- 
coming arrogance  for  thus  putting 
up  his  own  arms  in  one  of  the  King's 
palaces,  but  this  did  not  form,  as  is 


often  asserted,  one  of  the  articles  of 
impeachment  against  him. 

Since  the  17th  cent,  the  King's 
Manor  has  had  many  temporary 
keepers,  and  has  been  granted  by 
the  Crown  on  lease. 

Before  Heury  VIII.  made'  his 
Northern  progress  in  1541,  a  new 
palace  was  built  for  his  reception 
between  the  Abbot's  House  and  the 
river.  This  vras  occupied  by  him, 
but  soon  fell  into  decay,  and  the 
only  trace  of  it  remaining  is  a  vault 
called  the  '*  King  s.  Cellar,"  between 
the  Manor  House  and  the  Museum 
buildings.  (A  most  complete  his- 
torical notice  of  the  King's  Manor, 
by  R.  Davies,  F.S.A.,  will  be  found 
in  the  Report  of  the  Associated 
ArohitectunU  Societies,  1870.) 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  grounds, 
near  the  river,  is  the  ancient  Hcapi' 
tium,  or  guest-hall,  of  the  monastery ; 
the  lower  part  of  which  (of  stone) 
is   of   the   14th   cent,    the    upper 
(of  wood)  of  the  15th.    The  lower 
apartment  (of  which   a  part   near 
the   doorway,    lighted    by    5   nar- 
row windows,  was  originally  sepa- 
rated by  a  cross  wall,  and  formed 
the  buttery)  served  as  the  refectory ; 
the  upper  was  the  dormitory.     In 
both  of  these  (which  have  been  re- 
stored) some  interesting  antiquities 
are  arranged,  the  greater  part  having 
been  found  in  York  or  the  neigh- 
bourhood.    In  the  lotoer  room  ihe 
most  important  are — a  fine  Roman 
pavement,  with  heads   representing 
the  4  seasons,  found  in  1853  near 
Micklegate    Bar ;     Roman     altars, 
chieflv  from  York,  two  of  which  (Nos. 
1  and  6  in  the  Catalogue)  are  dedi- 
cated or   bear   inscriptions   to    the 
Deaa  Matres  fthe  three  female  deities 
whose  worship  is  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced  in  Britain  by  the 
Tungrian  cohort  from  the  bonks  of 
the  Rhine),  and  one  inscribed  to  a 
load  deity,  "  Arciacon,"  whose  name 
occurs  nowhere  dse;  Roman  sepul- 
chral monuments  (one  of  them  show- 
ing the  funeral  feast  for  a  child,  who 
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stands  in  front),  ooffins  (the  inscrip- 
tion  on    Ka   12   deserves    notice), 
tngments  of  sculpture  and  lAblets. 
"Hie   broken  tablet  (No.  14),  which 
dales  circa  aj).  108,  and  records  the 
Derformanee  of  some  unknown  work 
by  the  9th  legion  in  the  reign  of 
Traian,  was  found  in  1854  near  Qood- 
raoilgate,  and  is  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient inscribed  tablets  of  the  Boman 
period  in  the    kingdom.     Here  is 
also  a  oofBn  found  (1873)  in  the  Ro- 
man cemetery  oppocute  the  Society's 
groands,  with  ap  inscription  for  a 
-Decurio"  of    York,    who    "vixit 
annis    xxrliii."    This    is  the  only, 
but  a  distinct,  proof  that    Ebora- 
ciun  was  a  *'  colonia  '*  of  Rome,  and 
had  its  local  magistracy.     R^ark 
also  fragments  of  Saxon  sculpture, 
iocluding  two  coffin-lids,  the  larger 
and  more  perfect  of  which  was  found 
within  the  naye  of  St.  Diohis'  Church, 
Walmgate;  and  some  curious  and 
interesting  sculpture,  chiefly  of  the 
Dec.  period,  from  the  ruins  of  the 
Abb^.    In  the  upper  room  are,  on 
the  floor,  some  Roman  pavements : 
the  largest  was  removed  in  1857  from 
Oulsion,  near  Easingwold,  belonging 
to  Sir  George  WombwelL    The  semi- 
circular apse  taised  about  8  inches 
above  the  rest  of  the  pavement,  may 
have  served  as  a   **.  lararium "  for 
images  of  the  household  gods.    In 
<^se8  round    the  room  are  British 
and   Bomano-British    cinerary  urns 
and  pottery.    In  the  case  rt.  of  the 
tftove  is  a  very  graceful  small  vase  of 
Greek  character,  but  of  the  local 
]Hvl6  coloured  pottery;  3  cups  of  red 
ware,  belonging  to  a  lady's    toilet 
and  found  in  the  new  cemetery ;  and 
a  remarkable  urn,  from  the  same 
place,  found  full  of  bones,  over  which 
oils  and    gums   had  been  pcmred. 
The  scent  of  the  unguents  in  the 
caps  and  of  these  gums  was  still 
powerful  when  the  discoveries  were 
made.    Samian  ware,  shattered  and 
perfect,  with  many  potters'  marks,  the 
greater  part  found  in  York  (remark 
the  beauUful  leaf  designs  on  this 


ware.  The  potters'  marks  differ  frrom 
those  found  in  London,  and  indicate 
a  different  Continental  oonnecticm) ; 
Roman  lamps,  mortaria,  and  amphorse, 
bricks  and  tiles,  glass  vessels,  per- 
sonal ornaments,  weapons,  coin- 
moulds.  &c.  Among  other  relics 
from  the  new  cemetery  are  a  curious 
small  cup  of  pottery,  thin  as  egg- 
shell china;  what  seems  the  clay 
centre  of  a  child  s  ball ;  &  gold  plate 
(a  false  palate  ?),  found  within  the 
skull  of  a  young  woman  (gold  was 
one  of  the  few  substances  which  by 
the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  might 
be  buried  with  the  body);  and  a 
small  bone  tablet,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, "Domine  victor  vincas  felix," 
which  may  be  either  Christian  or 
Mithraio.  These  antiquities  are  for 
the  most  part  local,  and  deserve 
careful  examination  with  the  help 
of  the  detailed  catalogue  drawn  up 
by.  the  curators.  At  the  head  of 
the  room,  in  a  separate  case,  is  the 
**  Cook  *'  collection  of  antiquities 
found  in  York.  These  are  chiefly 
Roman,  and  comprise  some  flne  pot- 
tery and  glass.  There  are  also  some 
remarkable  Danish  (?)  combs,  in 
bone  and  wood,  and  what  seem  to  be 
bone  skates — long  bones  polished 
and  flattened  on  one  side.  A  small 
leaden  ossuary  (Roman)  retains  its 
contents.  The  case  against  the  wall 
at  the  N.  end  of  the  room  contains 
the  finest  coUection  of  medinval  pot- 
tery out  of  London,  all,  or  nearly 
all,  found  in  York.  There  are  some 
pitchers  of  Norman  date,  many  inte- 
resting tiles,  besides  fragments  and 
figures,  all  deserving  attention.  Of 
relics  other  than  Roman,  especially 
remark  the  sepulcliral  remains  from 
tumuli  at  Arras,  near  Market  Weigh- 
ton,  in  a  case  opposite  the  door.  &e 
chieftain,  whoever  he  may  have  been, 
seems  to  have  been  buried  in  bis' 
war-chariot,  of  which  the  wheel- 
tires  and  other  portions  are  to  be 
seen  here,  besides  the  horses'  bridli- 
bits.  In  other  cases  are  some  fine 
Anglian  bronze  brooches  and  oma- 
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ments,  and— of  the  highest  interest  —  the  confused  mass  of  bones  in  all 
a  magnificent  bowl  of  copper,  gilt  possible  positions.  No  similar  '^  pu- 
and  jewelled,  found  at  Ormskirk,  in  tei "  have  been  found  elsewhere  in 
Westmoreland.  Tiie  ornaments  on  liiitaiu,  and  the  remarkable  head* 
ibis  bowl  are  very  peculiar,  and  stone-like  blocks  (in  St.  Leonard's 
among  them  occurs  a  bird  or  monster.  Hospital,  ante)  are  equally  c  mfined 
with  a  tail  ending  in  a  dart,  and  to  this  cemetery.  The  large  coffins 
pecking  at  grapes.  This  occurs  aL^o  were  found  in  groups,  seven  or  eight 
on  a  fragment  of  stone  sculpture  at  together,  and  possibly  mark  the 
Otley  (Rte.  30),  and  apparently  be-  graves  of  a  family.  The  gravel 
longs  to  a  po£tt-Roman  period.  In  below  the  cemetery-bed  was  ex- 
this  room  are  also,  an  ancient  British  cavated  in  places  to  a  considerable 
canoe,  found  in  the  bedjof  tlie  Oalder,  depth,  and  was  full  of  glacial  blocks, 
near  Wakefield,  in  1838 ;  and  "there-  — some  boulders  from  Shapfell  and 
mains  of  an  ancient  British  or  Saxon  others  masses  of  greenstone  from. 
fisherman,  found  in  excuvatitig  for  some  unknown  source.] 
the  foundjations  of  Salem  Chapel,  in  The  principal  Museum  of  the  So- 
B.  Saviourgate."  A  small  botinical  ciety  is  in  the  centre  of  the  gardens, 
garden  is  laid  out  between  the  Hos-  It  is  a  Grecian  building,  designed  by 
pitium  and  the  river.  |  WilkinSt  and  contains  a  lecture-room, 

[In  this  Hospitium,  where  so  with  apartments  occupied  by  interest- 
many  of  the  relics  found  there  are  ing  and  well-arranged  collections  in 
probcrved,  it  will  be  desirable  to  natural  history,  antiquities,  &c.,  chiefly 
notice  very  briefly  the  Roman  ceme-  local,  the  anungcments  of  the  whole 
tery  diHCovered  (1873)  in  preparing  ,  being  highly  creditable  to  the  original 
the  site  for  the  N.  E.  Railway  sta-  curator.  Professor  Phillips,  the  dis- 
tion.  This  lies  on  the  rt  bank  of  tinguished  geologist.  It  possesses  one 
the  Ouse,  immediately  opposite  the  '  of  the  best  geological  collections,  and 
grounds  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  I  most  instructive  from  its  good  ar- 
and  covers  a  very  considerable  space.  |  rangement,  that  is  to  be  found  out 
The  whole  was  outside  the  wall  of  ■  of  London.  It  is  rich  in  York- 
Boman  York,  and  lay  at  a  short  dis-  j  shire  specimens,  —  elephants'  teeth 
tance  rt.  of  the  road  from  Eboracum  '  from  the  coast :  freshwater  fossils 
to  Calcaria  (Tadeaster).  It  must  i  from  the  lake  deposits  of  Holdemess ; 
have  been  used  as  a  cemetery  for  a  ^  fossil  bones  from  Kirkdale  (water 
long  period,  and  was  apparently  the  ,  rat,  ox,  di^er,  besides  hyrenas  and 


burial  place  of  a  poorer  class  than 
that  which  raised  its  monuments 
nearer  to  the  great  road  and  for  some 
distance  along  its  course.  In  some 
parts  of  the  ground  Roman  carters 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  **  shooting  *' 
rubbish  from  the  neighbouring  city. 
There  were  thick  strata  of  Roman 
bricks,  mortar,  and  pottery,  mingled 
with  fragments  of  wall-plaster,  on 
which  coloured  patterns  were  dis- 
tinct. Adjoining  this  rougher  por- 
tion of  the  cemetery  two  or  three 
deep  pits,  or  **  putei "  were  found, 
into  wnich,  as  was  usual,  the  bodies 
of  slaves  hod  been  thrown  carelessly 
and  pell-mell,  as  was  evident  from 


camivora) ;  a  choice  collection  oi 
crag  fossils ;  an  extensive  series 
from  the  chalk ;  oolitic  (opossum 
from  Stonesfield,  lower  jaw);  lias 
(ammonites  from  Whitby)  ;  and 
brown  coal  formation,  &c.  Re- 
mark especially  an  IchthyoMurtu 
cra8»imanus,  30  ft.  long;  and  Pie- 
sioaaunu  zetlandicus,  the  only  speci- 
men known.  Tbe  British  buds  are 
good  and  tolerably  complete.  The 
foreign  birds  are  numerous,  and  have 
been  arranged  and  named  by  Mr. 
Gould.  In  a  case  in  the  first  room 
rt.  is  the  skeleton  of  the  (extinct) 
New  Zealand  moa  (DinomU  ro- 
hu8tu8%  found,  with  the  eggs  about 
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it,  as  it  now  appears.    The  mother- 
bird,    refoaing    to  leave  her    neut, 
must    have    been    oTerwhelmed    la  i 
a  aand-atorm.    A  case  of  stone  im-  | 
plements  from  the  Bridlington  wolds, 
and    some   other  local    antiquities, 
are  al^  in  this  Museum.     In  the 
ball    are — some    Egyptian    antiqui- 
ties :    a  Mithraic  tablet,  found,  in 
1747,  under  a  house  in  Hieklegate ; 
and  the  Mortar  of  the  Infinnary  of 
St  Mary's  Abbey,  which,  after  under- 
going Tarious  fortunes,  was  restored  to 
its  ancient  resting-place  in  1835.  It  is 
of  bell-metal,  weighing  76  Ibe.    On 
the   upper   rim  is  the  inscription, 
**  Mortariu  Sci  Johis  Evangel  de  Ifir- 
maria  Be.  MariiB  Ebor."      On  the 
lower,  "  Fr.  Wills  de  Touthorp  me 
fecit.    A-D.  Moocvm."    On  the  walls 
of  the  theatre  are  3  tapes^  maps, 
originally  from  Weston  in  Warwick- 
shire, where  lived  William  Sheldon, 
who  first  introduced  tapestry-weaving 
into  England.    These  maps  (which 
contain  some  of  the  midland  counties 
of  England)  were  executed  in  1579, 
and  are  said  to  be  the  first  pieces  of 
tapestry  manufactured  in  this  cnuntry. 
They  were  given  by  Horace  Walpole 
to  Lord  Harcourt,  and  presented  by 
Dr.  Vernon  Harcourt,  Abp.  of  York, 
to  the  Society,  in  1827.    They  are 
parts  of  3  great  maps  of  the  Midland 
CQuntieB,  formerly  at  Mr.  Sheldon's 
liouse   at  Weston,  Long    Oompton, 
Warwickshire.    The  art  of  tapestry 
weaving  was  introduced    by   Wm. 
Sheldon,  who  died  in  1570.    Some 
fragments,  said  by  Gough  to  be  ports 
of  these  maps,  are  preserved  in  the 
Bodleian.  Gough  gave  one  guinea  for 
them.    If  they  are  the  earliest  spe- 
cimens of  tapestry  weaving  in  Eng^ 
Und,  they  must  have  been  made 
(apparently)  before  1569,  since  Shel- 
don  died    in    1570   (see  Macrays 
Annals  of  the  Bodleian,  p.  212).    In 
the  Council-room  is  a  large  collection 
of  Cohii  (only  to  be  seen  by  special 
application  to  the  curator).    Ainong 
them  is  a  series  of  Northumbrian 
stycas  (about  4000  of  the  hoard  found 


in  St.  Leonard's  Place,  York,  in  1842, 
and  about  2000  of  that  found  in  1847 
near  Bolton  Percy).  Here  is  also  a 
portndt  of  Francis  Drake  the  anti- 
quary,— author  of '  Eboracum.' 

*The  City  Walls,  perfect  nearly 
throughout  their  whole  extent,  have 
been:  built  and  repaired  at  many 
different  periods.  Tney  retain  Norm, 
and  E.  Eng.  portions,  but  are  for  the 
mostpartI>ec(temp.Edw.III.)  They 
were  much  batter^  during  the  siege 
of  York  by  the  Parliamentarians  in 
1644 ;  and  the  repairs  lasted  through- 
out the  three  years  following.  They 
were  restored  as  a  promenade  towards 
the  beginning  of  the  last  cent. ;  but 
again  became  dilapidated,  and  were 
put  into  their  present  condition 
in  the  year  1833,  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  3000/.  The  walk  round  them 
(2f  m.)  is  interrupted  by  a  ferry 
across  the  Ouse.  Some  of  the  best 
general  views  of  the  Minster  are  to 
be  obtained  from  the  waUs ;  the  walk 
on  which  is  carried  fnr  the  most  part 
on  the  ridge  of  the  high  rampart 
The  whole  scene  is  picturesque,  and 
with  its  gardens,  trees,  red  roofs,  and 
ancient  churches,  recalls  that  from 
the  boulevards  of  some  old  Flemish 
city,  or  perhaps  still  more  that  from 
the  walls  of  Nuremberg.  The  Clififord 
Tower,  within  the  Castle  (see  post), 
a  true  relic  of  old  York,  is  well  seen 
from  tiie  walls. 

The  Gates,  here  called  Ban  (the 
streets  leading  to  them  being  styled 
gates,  the  A.-S.  "geat"  signifying 
a  road),  are  remarkable  features  of 
the  city,  dating  for  the  most  part 
from  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  though 
the  lower  arches  and  foundations 
may  be  older.  They  have  suffered 
serious  improvements  from'  modem 
innovators;  and  their  very  curious 
barbicans  or  outworks,  scarcely  to 
be  met  with  elsewhere,  have  been, 
except  in  one  instance,  removed. 
The  wall  may  be  ascended  close  to 
any  one  of  the  gates  or  heurs,  and 
the  visitor   who    has    time  should 
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make  the  entire  circuit.  So  far 
as  the  medisBYal  wall  follows  the 
line  of  the  Roman  (N.  and  W.),  and 
in  some  other  portions,  it  is  huilt  on 
or  adjoining  an  earthwork,  which  in 
places  has  been  very  strong.  This 
earthwork  is  certainly  later  than  the 
true  Roman  period,  since  close  to 
Micklegate  Bar  it  overlays  a  large 
Roman  pavement.  It  remains  un- 
certain, however,  whether  the  work 
is  British  after  the  departure  of  tlie 
Romans,  Anglian,  or  banish.  The 
mediaeval  wall  has  in  places  little 
or  no  foundation,  as  was  distinctly 
evident  where  the  wall  and  mound 
were  cut  through  for  the  rly.  Where 
the  ancient  earthen  mound  would 
not  support  it,  it  is  carried  on  arches, 
or  rather  on  piers  with  arches  be- 
tween them,  and  the  whole  was  then 
banked  up  with  earth.  Outside  the 
whole  range  was  a  deep  and  wide 
ditch,  and  probably  a  palisade;  thus 
the  comparative  lowness  of  the  wall, 
&6  seen  from  without,  is  accounted 
for.  On  one  side,  opposite  the  Fobs 
Island,  there  was  no  wall.  Here  the 
River  FofS  itself  served  as  a  pro- 
tection, and  the  ground  in  front  was 
a  deep  morass,  not  passable  for  an 
array. 

Taking  the  circuit  of  the  walls 
and  the  bars  together,  we  begin  at 
Booilmm  Bar,  where  the  city  is  en- 
tered from  the  N.W.  This  lost  its 
barbican  in  1831.  The  main  arch 
of  the  gateway  seems  Norm.,  the 
superstructure  is  Edwardian.  From 
Bootham  Bar  to  a  little  beyond  Monk 
Bar  the  wall  follows  the  two  sides 
of  the  Roman  city.  Monk  Bar,  at 
the  end  of  Goodrara  Gate  (so  called, 
perhnps,  from  a  Danish  **  Gudrun  "), 
opens  on  the  road  to  Malton  and 
Scarborough.  Here  the  bar  deserves 
careful  attention.  The  archway  it- 
self is  probably  Norm.;  the  super- 
stracture  is  good  Dec.,  with  a  sus- 
taining arch  carrying  a  gallery 
between  the  flanking  turrets,  on  the 
outside,  and  one  at  a  lower  level 
within.     These  were  intended  for 


pageants  and  proclamations.     Tlie 
machinery  for  the  portcullis  remains 
in  the  chamber  above,  and  the  pori- 
cuUis  chamber  is  here  one  of  the 
most  perfect  in  England  (the  only 
one  indeed  which  at  all  equals  it 
is  in  the  gateway  of  the  Bishop's 
Palace  at  ^v  ells).    Inside  Monk  Bar 
(and  on  the  rt.  facing  it)  is  a  portion 
of  the  Roman  wall,  a  little  outside 
which  the  medisBval  wall  has  been 
built.    Shortly  beyond   Monk  Bar 
the  wall  leaves  the  square  of  the 
Roman  city,  and  in  the  angle  before 
reaching  Layerthorpe  Bridge  is  some 
stonework  which   may  be  Norman. 
At    Layerthorpe    the  wall    ceases, 
and,  crossing  the  bridge,  the  visitor 
should  take  the  outer  road,  beyond 
the  Foss  River,  until   he   reaches 
the  Red  Tower,  where  the  waU  be- 
gins again.    A  glance  at  the  outer 
country  here  will  show  him  how 
completely  the  city  must  have  been 
defended  here  by  the  Foss  and  the 
morass  beyond  it.    The  Bed  Tower 
is  so  named  from  the  brick  of  which 
it  is  built,  and  the  wall  between  it 
and  Walmgate    may  be  Norm,  or 
E.  E.    Attached  to  WalmgaU  Bar, 
where  the  road  opens  to  Beverley 
and  Hull,  the  harhiean,  or  outwork, 
remains.    It  was  rebuilt,  however, 
in  1648;  since,  during  the  siege  of 
York,  by  the  army  of  the  Parlia- 
ment (1644),  which  lasted  18  weeks  ; 
this  gate  was  nearly  demolished  by  a 
battery  on  Lamel  Hill.  From  Walm- 
gate tne  wall  proceeds  to  the  Fisher- 
gate  Postern  (one  of  5  postern-gates 
formerly    existing),    aajoining    the 
Foss  and  the  castle.    Here,  in  the 
j  angle  of  the  wall,  is  a  tower  which 
I  is,  no  doubt,  of  E.  E.  date.    (In  St. 
'  George's    chyd.,    near    Fishergate, 
;  the  highwayman  Turpin  was  buried, 
after  his  execution  here  in  1739.) 
Grossing  the  Foss  by  a  bridge,  and 
passing  under    the  outer  walls  of 
the'  castle,  which,  with  their  round 
towers,  maybe  temp.  Hen.  lU.  (see 
»o«0,  the  ()use  is  reached,  and  a  ferry 
leads  to  the  Skeldergate  Postern. 
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(The  New  Walk  along  the  banks  of 
the   Oiise,  heie  shaded  with  elms, 
was  laid  out  in  1734.)    Immediately 
within  the  Skeldergate  is  the  Bail 
BSL,  the  site  of  the  second 'loastle 
boilt  bj  the  Conqueror.    This  is  a 
great  eaitiien  mound,  at  least  60  ft 
high,  and  the  wall   itself  is  hero 
ctnied  on  a  yezy  lofty  embankment. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
earthworks,  both   mound  and  em- 
banhment,  belong  to  a  period  before 
the  Norman  Conquest    The  castle 
was  bmlt  here  auiing  the  King's 
sojoom  of  8  days  (see  ante),  and  no 
newly-raised  earthen  mound  would 
have    been   capable   of  sustaining 
eyeQ  a  wooden   superstructure.    A 
kmg  dyke  hero  crosses  towards  the 
wall,  beycmd  the  House  of  Correo- 
tivii*  and  marks  what  was  apparently 
the  limit  of   the  Bishop's  ancient 
joriadiction.     (Bishopgate- street  is 
here  outside  the  wall.)     The  Vto- 
toria  Bar  is  a  new  portal,  built  in 
the  days  of  Mr.  Hudson,  of  railway 
celebrity.     Then,  passing  aJong  a 
good  portion  of  the  wall,  whence 
the  ancient  tower  of  St.  Mary  the 
Tonnger  is  conspicuous,  we  reach 
Mietdegaie  Baty  the  largest  and  most 
important  of  all,    through    which 
passes  the  old  road  to  London  and 
the  South.    (In  this  part  of  the  wall 
and    elsewhere,   romark    the   very 
pretty    trefoil-headed   gable  above 
Uie  loopholes.    These  have,  in  some 
cases,  been  repaired,  but  the  type  Ib 
very  graceful  Dec.)    The  aruhway 
of  Mieklegate  may  be  Norm.,  the 
rest  is,  perhaps,  temp.  Edward  HI. 
Above  the  aroh  are  carved  shields 
bearing  the  arms  of  old  France  and 
England  quartered  between  those  of 
the  dty  of  York.    The  gateway  is 
flanked  on  either  hand  with  turrets 
or  bartizans,  pierced  with  cross  loop- 
he^  and   snimounted   by   battle- 
ments,  on  which  stone  figures  of  men- 
at«ims  are  perohed.     The  two  side 
aiches  are  not  ancient    These  gates 
have  too  often  borne  other  and  more 
ghastly    decorations  ;  —  limbe    and 
[ror^tVs.] 


skulls  of  traitors,  patriots,  and  princes 
have  been  in  turn  exposed  upon  them 
to  bleach  in  the  sun — Llewelyn, 
last  native  Prince  of  Wales ;  the 
ambitious  York  with  his  paper  crown 
— ^"'that  York  might  overlook  the 
town  of  York;**  and  those  unfortu- 
nate followers  of  the  Stuarts  executed 
in  the  '45.  The  heads  of  the  last  were 
stolen  in  1754  by  a  tailor  of  York 
and  his  journeymen.  Edward  lY.,. 
on  his  triumphant  entry  into  York  as 
victor  from  Towton  field,  was  here 
met  by  the  sight  of  the  head  and 
limbs  of  his  Sfather  (the  Duke  of 
York);  which  so  incensed  him  that 
he  ordered  Courtenay  Earl  of  Devon, 
and  3  others  of  his  prisoners,  to  be 
instantly  beheaded,  that  their  heads 
might  replace  that  of  his  parent. 

The  sharp  whiteness  of  the  stone 
of  which  these  gates  and  walle  are 
built  is  here  so  conspicuous  that  it 
gives  almost  a  modem  look  to  the 
upper  part  of  this  bar.  [Just  outside 
it,  and  seen  from  the  walls,  is  the 
Nwmery  of  St.  Mary,  a  plain  brick 
building,  with  extensive  grounds.  It 
is  a  great  educational  resort  for  the 
B.  C.  gentry  of  the  north.]  Beyond 
Micklegate  the  wall  is  pierced  for 
the  approach  of  the  rly.  to  the  exist- 
ing (1874)  station,  and  for  access 
from  the  new  North-Eastem  station, 
the  ground  occupied  by  which  is  the 
site  of  the  great  Boman  cemetery 
(see  ante,  the  Museum).  We  then 
reach  the  Lendal  Bridge  over  the 
Ouse,  where  the  river  was  formerly 
protected  by  strong  chains  drawn 
across  from  postern  to  postern.  (The 
openings  for  these  chains  are  evi- 
dez^^t  in  the  tower  on  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  river.)  Then  follows  the  mult- 
angular tower,  tlie  S.W.  angle  of  the 
Boman  city,  and  the  round  is  com- 
pleted at  the  neighbouring  Bootham 
Bar. 

Near  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  city, 
on  a  tongue  of  land  between  the 
Ouse  and  the  Foss,  close  to  their 
junction,  stands  the  Castle,  to  be  seen 
only  by  ^rect    application   to   tlie 
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Governor,  or  by  a  magistrate's  order. 
(Admission  is  readily  given  by  send- 
ing a  card  to  the  governor,  except  on 
Saturdays.)  There  was  a  ditch  round 
the  whole  outer  walls  of  the  castle, 
besides  a  second  surrounding  the 
keep  or  Clifford's  Tower.  These 
could  at  any  time  be  filled  with 
water  from  the  Foss.  The  position 
is  thus  naturally  strong;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  mound  of  the  keep, 
like  the  Bail  hill  across  the  Ouse 
(see  arUe\  bad  been  raised  long 
before  the  Ck)nqueror  built  his  first 
castle  on  it.  The  whole  fortress 
suffered  much  during  the  siege  in 
1&I4 ;  and  was  afterwards  dis- 
mantled by  the  Parliamentarians. 
It  has  ever  since  served  as  the  Oounty 
Prison.  Within  an  area  of  4  acres, 
enclosed  by  a  massive  wall  1100  yards 
in  circuit  and  35  ft.  high,  finished  in 
1886,  and  which  cost  with  some  other 
erections  not  less  than  200,0002., 
stand  the  County  Gaol,  for  felons  and 
debtors;  the  County  Courts,  where 
the  assizes  for  the  N.  and  E.  Ridings 
are  held ;  and  that  ftafnu^nt  of  the 
old  castle  called  Clifford's  Tower, 
from  the  Cliffords  who  were  anciently 
the  castellans.  This  was  the  keep 
or  citadel  of  the  fortress,  and  crowns 
a  lofty  mound.  Its  form  is  remark- 
able ^unique,  certainly,  in  this  coun- 
try, and  apparently  unknown  else- 
where), consisting  of  parts  of  4  cylin- 
ders running  into  one  another.  From 
its  architecture  the  greater  part  of 
this  tower  cannot  date  fouther  back 
than  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  but  it 
undoubtedly  occupies  the  site,  and 
possibly  includes  portions,  of  the 
stronghold  erected  by  William  the 
Conqueror.  Its  gateway  is  grooved 
for  a  portcullis,  and  over  it  is  a  small 
chapel  (£.  Eng.)  with  tooth  moulding. 
This  keep  (but  not  the  existing  struc- 
ture!! was  the  scene  of  the  terrible 
Massacre  of  the  Jews  in  1190,  which 
repeated  in  England  the  scarcely 
more  fearful  story  of  the  siege  of 
Masada.    (Josephus,  Bell.  Jud.  viii. 
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Henry  II.  had  shown  the  Jews 
marked  fieivour;  but  the  hatred  and 
jealouBy  with  which  they  had  always 
been  regarded  were  only  increased  dt 
the  King's  good-will.    On  the  day  of 
Richard  I.*s  coronation  at  Westmin- 
ster (Bept  3, 1189),  some  Jews  ven- 
tured to  enter  the  Hall  during  the 
feast,    bearing  presents  in  Eastern 
fashion.    One  of  them  was  struck  at 
the  door.     It  was  said,  and  gladly 
believed,  that  Richard,  in  atonement 
for  his  father's  concessions,  had  or- 
dered the  extennination  of  the  infidels ; 
and  a  general  attack  on  the  Jews  of 
London  commenoed,  which  lasted  all 
that  day  and   the  following  night. 
*'  The    great   crusade    came ;    and 
Richard,  before  starting,  laid  down 
express  law  to  guard  *  h£  Jews '  from 
outrage;  yet, even  before  he  left  EIng- 
land,  frightftd  massacres  'had  taken 
place  at  Lincoln,  Stamford,  and  Lynn. 
But  the  men  of  York  waited  till  the 
King  was  beyond  seas.    The  Jews  of 
York  lived,  we  are  told,  in  the  centre 
of  the  town,  in  splendid  houses*' — 
(their  district  was  Jubber  or  Jewber- 
gate,  now  Market-street,   extending 
&om  Coney-street,  across  Parliament- 
street,  to  the  Shambles) — *'and  ap- 
peared in  public  with  the  luxury  and 
pomp  of  kings  (cultu  fastuque  p»ne 
rc^o  procedentee.—  WiUiam  of  Neuh 
bur^h).    It  had  been  a  tenible  thing 
for  maolvent  debtors  to  fall  into  their 
hands.    A  body  of  armed  men,  noblea 
and  citizens  who  had  pawned  their 
estates,  crusaders  soon  to  be  out  of 
reach  of  law,  and  within  reach  of  ab- 
solution, attacked  (March  16,  1190) 
the  house  of  Benet,  the  chief  Jew 
of  York,  with  crowbars^  plundered 
it,  and  slew  his  wife  and  children. 
Warned  in  time,  500  flew  to  York 
Castle,  carrying  tiieir  gold  with  them. 
It  was  the  King's  gold,  they  cried, 
and  entrance  was  grant&i.    All  who 
were  left  behind  were   massacred. 
Soon  the  Warden  of  the  Castle,  re* 
turning  from  a  journey,  unaware  of 
what   had    taken  place,   demanded 
entianoe;    and  the  Jews*  either  not 
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koommg  or  not  tmstiDg  bim,  refused 
it   He  complained  to  iho  Sheiiff,  and 
tlie  Sheriff  shared  his  indignation. 
It  ^ras  treaaoiL  to   adze  the  royal 
castle— treason  not  of  Ghrifl^iana,  bat 
of  Jewiah  dogs.    The  finiai  word  of 
pamisaion  escaped  his  lips;    in  a 
moment  he  womd  have  recalled  it  ; 
bot^  in  that  moment,  armed  masses 
fiom  the  dty  and  firam  the  country 
were  thionging  to  the  castle.     But 
aimed    men    were   not   their   onl^ 
leadera ;  far  priests  had  joined  their 
ranks*  and,  mr  in  advance^  robed  in 
white,  strode  a  hemut  of  the  neigh- 
bonrliood,  famed  for  zeal  and  holi- 
ness, with  passionate  voice  and  gesture 
goading  them  to  the  onset.    Every 
mocidng,  for  the  siege  lasted  several 
days,  be  performed  mass,  and   re- 
mfndpd  his  audience  that  they  were 
doing  God's  work,  and  sweeping  from 
the  earth  the  reb^ious  foes  of  Christ 
At  length,  in  his  foolhardy  fory,  blind 
to  the  stones  that  were  showered  from 
the  walls,  he  fell,  the  first  and  the 
last;  forbatteringiams  had  now  been 
made,  and  the  besiegers,  certain  of 
victory,  nwnt  that  night  in  meni- 
ment.    llie  Jews^  meanwhile,  were 
perishing  with  hunger ;  and,  as  they 
sat  down  that  eveniogt  silent  or  mut- 
tering pfavers,  face  to  face  with  death, 
an  M  Babbi  who  had  come  from  be- 
yond seas  to  spread  the  knowledge  of 
ihe  law  among  his  brethren  of  Eng- 
land, who  received  him  as  a  prophet, 
gpctke  thus :  *  God,  to  whom  none  may 
•ay.  Why  dost  Thou  so?  has  now 
laid  it  bef<Mre  ns  to  die  f(»  His  law. 
Death,  as  ye  see,  stands  at  the  door ; 
unlets  ye  rather  choose  for  this  short 
life  to  desert  God's  law,  and  live  on 
the  alms  of  the  wicked  in  the  deep 
abame  of  apostasy.    Let  us  then,  like 
men,  choose  death ;  and  death  not  at 
the  hands  of  a  laughing  enemy,  but 
in  its  most  honourable  and  painless 
shape — a  freesonender  of  life  to^im 
that  gave  it.    Let  those  stand  apart 
who  will   not  follow  my  counsel.' 
Kaiiy  stood  apart    liany  were  true 
to  thieir  name  and  fJEUth ;  they  set  fire 


to  the  castle,  oaoting  their  splendid 
Eastern  robee  into  the  flames,  hiding 
such  wealth  as  could  not  be  destroyed. 
A  Jew,  named  Jooen,  then  killed  his 
wife  Amia  and  her  sons.  Then,  when 
all  the  women  and  children  had  fiUlen 
at  the  feet  of  their  husbands  and 
brothers,  and  the  last  and  boldest  of 
them  had  turned  his  hand  upon  him- 
self, the  wretches  who  were  afraid  to 
die  appeared  on  the  walls  at  dawn, 
shrinking  from  the  flames  behind 
tliem,  told  the  tale,  and  dropped  down 
some  of  the  corpses  in  proof.  '  These 
wicked  men,'  they  said,  *  have  ended 
their  wicked  lives  in  self-slaughter ; 
to  us,  affliction  has  taught  wisdom ; 
we  long  for  baptism,  and  for  the  faith 
and  peace  of  Christ.'  The  crowd 
pitied,  but  Richard  Malabeste  and  his 
crew  were  not  to  \)e  cheated  of  their 
prey.  All  was  promised,  if  they 
would  open  the  gates ;  but,  as  soon 
as  the  threshold  was  crossed,  they 
found  themselves  hemmed  in  by  mur- 
derers. These  proceeded  to  tlie 
Minster,  wrested  from  the  vergers 
the  keys  of  the  Jewish  chest"  (in 
which  the  register  of  money  lent  by 
the  Jews  was  kept),  *'  and  burnt  the 
documents  in  the  nave.  This  done, 
they  fled  as  soon  as  might  be,  some 
to  Scotland,  acme  to  the  crusades. 
The  tale  reached  Bichard  in  Fmnce ; 
fririous  at  the  loss  of  revenues,  and 
stirred  perhaps  by  nobler  feeling  also, 
he  ordered  William  des  Longchamps 
to  hold  a  oourt  of  inquiry  in  the  city. 
Fines  were  laid  upon  the  wealthier 
citizens;  but  to  no  single  man  was 
guilt  brought  home." — (/.  H.  Bridges, 
in  *  Oxford  Essays  for  1857.'  the 
narrative  is  from  William  of  New- 
burgh,  a  contemporary,  and  a  native 
of  Yorkshire.) 

The  entrance  to  Clifford's  Tower  is 
through  a  portal  erected  by  Francis 
Clifford,  Earl  of  Cumberland,  who  was 
governor  for  Charles  L,  and  put  the 
castle  into  a  state  of  defence  at  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  wars.  The 
arms  of  the  Cliffords  are  still  visible 
on  this  portaL  Over  the  old  entrance 
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is  the  small  and  interesting  E.  Eng. 
chapel  already  notioed.  This  keep 
was  burnt  or  blown  np  in  1684,  on 
the  niglit  of  St  George's  festival, 
having  been  set  on  fire  wilfnUy,  it 
is  snpposed,  by  l^e  soldiers  posted 
in  it.  (The  nuirks  of  fire  on  the 
stonework  are,  of  course,  referred  by 
the  warder  to  the  time  of  the  Jewisn 
massacre  and  oonflagiation.  Bnt  little 
of  the  existing  keep  is  so  ancient. 
The  site,  and  a  well  in  the  court, 
down  which,  says  tradition,  the  Jews 
flung  many  bodies,  are  the  chief 
witnesses  of  the  story.  The  rebuild- 
ing of  the  keep  was  probably  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  destruction  it 
then  underwent)  The  interior  is 
now  overgrown  with  trees,  one  of 
which,  a  walnut^  is  said  to  have  been 
planted  by  George  Fox,  the  founder 
of  the  Quakers,  who  was  for  some 
time  imprisoned  here.  There  is  a 
fine  view  from  the  ramparts,  with  the 
Bail  hill  opposite. 

There  is  in  a  small  room  adjoining 
the  house  of  the  governor  of  the 
priflon  a  remarkable  collection.  On 
entering  the  place  it  has  very  much 
the  look  of  a  harness-room;  but  its 
walls  are  covered  with  implements  of 
crime,  murder,  robbery,  &c.  Here 
are  preserved  the  coining  apparatus 
used  bv  David  Hartley;  the  razor 
with  which  Jonathan  Martin,  the  in- 
c-endiary,  struck  a  light  to  bum  the 
Minster ;  the  bell-rope  by  which 
he  let  himself  down  from  the  win- 
dow; a  part  of  the  skull  of  Daniel 
Clark,  the  victim  of  Eugene  Aram, 
dug  up  at  Enaresborough ;  the  strap 
with  which  one  Holi^d  hung  his 
father  on  a  cherry-tree ;  the  Icnife 
and  fork  with  which  the  rebels  were 
quartered,  1745 ;  the  fetters  (24  lbs.) 
which  confined  Dick  Tuipin*s  legs, 
and  the  belt  whidi  went  round  his 
waist,  while  in  prison  here;  a  rusty 
knife  and  a  bent  noker  with  which 
husbands  murderea  their  wives;  a 
sledge  hammer  and  a  razor  with  which 
a  wife  destroyed  her  husband ;  a  wig 
and  pistol,  by  means  of  which  Peter 


Buck,  a  Quaker,  robbed  a  banker  or 
Enaresborough  of  15002.; 'and  many 
other  articles  which  would  do  sul>- 
slantial  duty  in  a  sensation  novel,  bat 
which  ordinary  risitorB  will  haxdly 
care  to  examine. 

Within  the  Courtyard  of  the  castle 
county  and  election  meetings  are  held. 
Here  the  youthful  and  diminntive 
Wilberforoe  poured  forth  his  elo- 
quence in  the  cause  of  Pitt  upon  the 
aense  crowd  assembled — when,  to  use 
the  words  of  Boswell,  **  I  saw  what 
seemed  a  shrimp  mount  on  the  table, 
but,  as  I  listened,  he  grew,  and  grew, 
till  the  shrimp  became  a  whale." 
Here,  in  1831,  Heniy  Brougham  ful- 
mioated  that  speech  which  set  the 
oountiy  on  fire,  and  led  to  the  passing' 
oftheBeformBill. 

In  the  small  opening  called  Helen's- 
square,  at  the  end  of  Coney-street 
{Ooarag—cyning,  or  king's  street), 
stanoB   the  Mcuinon-hcnue,  a   large 
modem    building,    not   particularly 
remarkable ;  but  behind  it,  reaching 
down  to  the  river,  is  the  OuUdhaU, 
having  a  stately  Perp.  Gothic  hall, 
erected  1446,  by  the  Guild  of  6t 
Christopher,  and  divided  into  a  nave 
and  aisles  Dy  2  rows  of  piers,  with 
a  council-room  at  its  further  end. 
The  windows  were  restored  temp. 
Queen  Anne.    The  Great  Council  of 
the  North,  which  was  established  by 
Henry  YHI.,  and  continued  until  tlie 
reign  ofChsrlesI.,  held  its  sittings 
in  the  Justice-room  at  the  back  of 
the  Hall,  oyerlooking  the  Onse ;  and 
hers  the  Scots  were  paid  200,0002. 
for  assisting  the  Parliament  against 
Charles  I.    A  great  banquet  (Oct. 
26, 1850)  was  ^ven  in  the  GuUdhall 
bv  the  Mayors  of  different  English 
dorporations  to  Prince  Albert  and 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  York,  in  return 
for  the   banquet  which   the   Lord 
Mayor  had  given  here,  in  support  of 
the  Great  Exhibition.    (The  second 
festival  is  commemorated  in  a  stained 
glass  window  by  Ba/rdbman  at  the 
end  of  the  hall.)    York  is  the  only 
city   in   England,  besides  London, 
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which  boasts  of  a  IiOBD  AIayor»  the 
dignity  having  been  conferred  by 
Bichard  II.,  when  he  granted  to 
the  city  its  flist  corporate  charter. 
With  it  he  bestowed  on  the  mayor, 
William  of  Selby,  his  own  sword, 
adding  afterwards  a  mace,  and  a  cap 
of  maintflnance  for  the  swordbearer. 
The  sword  and  cap  of  maintenance 
still  exist,  and  are  displayed  on  state 
ooeasions.  The  corporation  plate  is 
fine,  and  the  "loving  cnp,"  passed 
nrand  on  special  occasions,  holds  a 
gallon.  According  to  the  old  rhyme, 
the  Lady  Ifayoress  always  letsoned 
her  title : — 

**  He  is  a  lord  far  a  year  and  a  day. 
Bat  abe  la  a  }aAj  tat  ever  and  aye." 

The  same  monarch  made  York  a 
distinct  county,  comprising  35  towns 
and  Tillages ;  and  Henry  YI.  annexed 
to  it  the  district  called  the  Aintiy ; 
hai  by  the  Municipal  Corporations 
BOl  (1835)  this  has  been  transferred 
to  the  West  Biding.  A  long  vaalted 
passage  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Guild- 
hall leads  to  the  river,  opening  on  a 
river  gate  which  seems  earlier  than 
the  hall  above,  and  was  probably 
defiended.  Within  the  passage  (1.  in 
asnpsndJTig  from  the  Ouse)  is  a  boat 
chamber. 

8t,  Anthonys  HaU  or  Hospittdt 
now  the  Blue-coat  Sthoci,  in  Pease- 
holm  Green,  will  reward  the  arche- 
ol<^ist  for  his  visit.  Modem  floors 
have  been  introduced  throughout  the 
building,  which  consisted  originally 
of  a  Imll,  81  ft.  long  by  27  wide, 
and  an  aisle  on  either  side.  The 
Perp.  open  timber  roof  of  the  main 
hall  (now  used  as  the  schoolroom) 
well  deserves  study.  The  aisles, 
serving  as  dormitories,  have  also 
goodroofe.  The  hospital  was  founded 
about  1340,  for  brethren  of  the  Men- 
dicant Order  of  St.  Antliony,  by  Sir 
John  Langton,  Mayor  of  York. 

SL  WmUam'B  CcUege,  opposite  the 
£.  finont  of  the  Minster,  was  founded 
in  li60.  "  for  the  parsons  and  chantry 


priests  of  the  Cathedral,"  by  the 
Nevilles  (George,  then  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
York,  and  Bichard,  Earl  of  Warwick }. 
Of  the  original  college  little  remains 
except  the  entrance  doorway.  Pern., 
with  carved  brackets  on  each  siae. 
In  a  niche  above  it  is  a  mutilated 
figure,  probably  St  William.  The 
building  within  is  chiefly  Jacobean. 
The  staircase  deserves  notice,  and 
in  one  of  the  apartments  the  royal 

Srinting-presses  were  set  up  in  1642, 
uring  the  residence  of  Charles  I.  in 
York.  Many  important  state  papers 
and  political  pamphlets  were  printed 
here. 

Few  old  hoiue$  now  remain  in 
York;  though  the  overhanging 
porches  and  carved  brackets  of  those 
which  still  exist  show  how  pic- 
turesque the  streets  must  once  have 
been.  A  large  timber  house  at  the 
end  of  the  Pavement  (14th  cent.  V) 
deserves  notice,  especially  for  the 
brackets  which  carry  the  overhanging 
story.  "A  house  called  Newgate, 
in  a  narrow  street  of  the  same  name, 
near  the  Shambles,  is  also  a  curious 
specimen  of  the  14th  cent. ;  the 
lower  part  is  of  stone,  and  has  an 
original  doorway  and  2  curious  wio* 
dows.  The  upper  part  is  of  timber, 
of  early  character,   but  plain." — J. 

The  lover  of  trees  and  flowers 
should  on  no  account  leave  unvisited 
Messrs.  Backkotue'B  gardens,  about 
1^  m.  from  York,  on  the  road  to 
Aoomb.  They  cover  about  75  acres, 
and  are  among  the  largest  and  most 
important  nursery  gardens  in  this 
country.  They  are  mmous  for  their 
alpine  garden,  their  ferneries,  and 
orchid  houses.  The  chief  fernery  is 
under  glass,  and  is  so  extensive  and 
so  well  managed,  that  its  real  limits 
are  quite  unseen.  The  alpine  ground 
is  an  artificially  formed  dell,  with 
rockwork,  lofty  and  broken,  of  most 
natural  appearance,  and  covered 
in  spring  with  the  loveliest   alpine 
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flowers  from  all  parte  of  the  world.  | 
Tlie  sheets  of  bright  colour  are  won-  | 
derful,  and  the  plants  are  as  vigorous 
BA  on  their  own  mountains.     The 
whole  scene  carries  one  far   away 
from  YorksHire  and  England.     In ; 
front  of  the  offices  are  two  dwarf  > 
palms — ChamsBTopB  Fortuni, — ^which  j 
have    survived,   unprotected,    many 
winters. 

The  lUtreai  (on  the  Heslington 
road),  an  asylum  for  tlie  insane,  was 
founded  in  1796,  by  the  Society  of 
Friends — ^WlUiam  Tuke,  and  Lindley 
Murray  the  grammarian,  having 
been  tiie  projectors.  It  was  esta- 
blished on  those  principles  of  kind- 
ness and  firmness  toward  the  insane 
wliich  are  now  universally  recog- 
nized ,*  but  the  benefits  of  this  system 
were  here  first  practically  demon- 
strated in  England. 

Severu8  8  HtUs,  3  slight  eminences 
near  Holgate,  west  of  York,  were 
supposed  by  some  antiquaries  to 
have  been  raised  on  the  spot  where 
the  body  of  the  Emperor  Severus 
was  buried  or  burned.  It  is  possible 
that  the  body  mav  have  been  burned 
here;  but  the  nills,  as  Professor 
Phillips  has  clearly  proved,  are  na- 
tural elevations,  part  of  a  deposit  of 
clay  and  gravel  belonging  most  pro- 
bably to  Sie  glacial  period. 

York  rctee$,  which  are  of  some  ce- 
lebrity, take  place  annually  in  Au- 
gust on  Knavesmire,  about  2  m.  from 
the  city.  The  couise  is  one  of  the 
best  in  England.  The  races  were 
first  established  in  1709,  on  Glifton 
Ings;  but  they  were  soon  after- 
WMtls  removed  to  the  present  course. 
Horse-races,  however—probably  the 
first  in  England — are  recorded  by 
Camden  as  taking  place  in  his  time, 
in  the  forest  of  Galtres,  close  to 
York.  **It  is  soaroe  credible,"  he 
says,  **  what  a  oonooune  of  people 
flock  to  these  races  from  all  parts, 
and  what  great  bettings  there  are 


upon  the  horses.'*  The  prize  for  tlie 
winning  horse  was  a  little  golden 
bell,  **  which  was  tied  on  his  fore* 
head,  and  he  was  led  about  in  tri- 
umph ; — whence  the  8a3dng,  when  a 
person  is  winner  or  most  expert  at 
any  sport,  *  He  bears  the  bell.* " — 
Gough.  The  Northmen  were  great 
lovers  of  horse-fights  (between  the 
small  Icelandic  ponies)  and  of  horse- 
races ;  so  that  the  Galtres  races  may 
possibly  have  been  first  set  on  foot 
by  some  Egils  or  Guntmn  who  had 
established  himself  within  the  walls 
of  Danish  York. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  "rf- 
lustrations  "  of  York  are  Sir  Thw. 
Herbert  (see  ante^  St.  Crux  church"). 
Guy  Faux,  bom  1570,  of  a  good  old 
family,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Michael 
le  Belfry.  He  removed,  when  young, 
with  his  mother,  to  8cotton,  near 
Knaresborough,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  been  converted  to  Romanism. 
He  afterwards  served  in  the  Spanish 
armv  in  the  Netherlands,  under  the 
Archduke  Albert,  and  came  back  to 
England  in  1604,  when  he  was  fixed 
upon  by  the  conspirators  as  the  best 
person  to  execute  their  purpose. 
Marmadvke  Father^  (bom  1652X 
whose  books  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  Minster  Library;  Bp.  FoHeim 
(b.  1731);  John  Flaxman,  the  sculp- 
tor (b.  1755) ;  and  WilUamEtty,  B.A. 
(b.  1787).  Throughout  his  life, 
Etty's  fondness  for  his  birthplace 
was  marked.  In  1828  there  was  a 
project  for  taking  down  the  old 
walls,  which  rais^  his  highest  in- 
dignation. "*  Is  it  possible,"  he 
writes,  "  that  such  barbarians  exist 
in  the  19th  century  at  York  ? — ^York, 
that  gave  birth  to  Flaxman,  the 
glory  of  his  country,  and  the  admi- 
ration of  foreigners?"  In  1846 
Etty  bought  a  house  in  Goney-st 
(somewhat  back  from  the  street,  and 
close  to  St.  Martin's  church\  where 
he  painted  his  *  Joan  of  Arc,*  and 
where  he  died,  1849.  There  is  no 
great   picture  .  of   Etty*t   in  York^ 
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Tkct.  Gent^  the  printer,  an  Irishman, 
settled  here,  where  he  wrote  and 
printed  most  of  his  books.  (An 
uQusing  sketch  of  his  life  will  be 
finmd  in  Southey's  *  Doctor/)  He 
died  at  his  house  in  Petergate,  1778. 
LineUetf  Murray,  a  native  of  Penn- 
sylTwua,  came  to  England  in  1784, 
and  settled  at  York.  He  died  (a 
Quaker)  in  1826.  The  house  in 
which  Hudson  (the  Railway  King) 
fint  set  up  as  a  linendraper  m  York 
is  in  CoUege-st.  (near  St.  William's 
College).  Finally,  let  us  not  forget 
in  York  that  Robinson  Orusoe  was 
*  of  York,  mariner.  I  was  bom,"  he 
says,  ^  in  the  year  1632 » in  the  cihr 
of  York,  of  a  good  family,  though 
not  of  that  country." 

Excmwms  by  RaUvfay.^KnareS' 
borough  (f  hr.)  and  Harrogate  (1  hr.), 
with  the  intermediate  stations,  may 
easiir  be  visited  from  York.  (For 
ail  these  places  see  Rte.  20.)  Bo- 
rougbbridge  (1  hr.  5  min.)  and  Aid- 
lortMgh,  with  its  Roman  relics  (see 
Bte.  19),  may  also  be  the  objects  df 
a  day's  excursion. 

BkeriffHutJUm  CasOe  Tsee  Rte.  12) 
may  be  reached  by  a  pleasant  walk 
of  2  m.  from  the  Flaxton  stat.  (25 
min.  from  YorkX  on  the  Whitby  and 
Scarborough  rly. ;  and  CagUe  Howard 
(44  min.  from  York,  on  the  same 
rly^  see  Rte.  12}  is  also  ^accessible. 
GSiing  Qude  and  Bievaulx  Abbey 
(Bte.  18),  and  Sdby  Abbey  Chwch 
(see  the  present  route,  ante\  may  be 
visited  in  one  day  from  York.  Selby 
is  reached  in  4  hr.  by  rly.,  and  How- 
den  Churdi  (Rte.  5)  may  easily  be 
seen  in  the  same  day.  For  Gilling 
and  Rievaulx  the  distances  are  con- 
flideroble,  and  the  trains  are  incon- 
veniently  timed  for  tourists. 

Shorter  Days*  Etxcwrnone ;  waXke  or 
driees, 

Tfae  country  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  York  is  flat  and 
unpictoreaque ;  but  there  are  some 


interesting  churches  to  be  visitetl, 
and  the  antiquary  may  find  his  way 
to  the  battle-fields  of  Stamford 
Bridge  and  Marston  Moor. 

[The  great  forest  of  GaUres  an- 
ciently extended  from  the  north  wall 
of  York  as  far  as  Easingwold  and 
Graik.  It  comprised  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  wapentake  of  Bulmer ; 
about  60  townships,  and  nearly 
100,000  acres  of  land ;  and  continued 
a  royal  forest  until  1670,  when  an 
Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  for 
its  division  and  enclosure.  Leiand 
(temp.  Henry  VHI.)  describes  that 
portion  of  the  forest  between  York 
and  Sheriff  Hutton  as  **  in  the  first 
part"  (nearer  York)  "moorish  and 
low  ground,  and  having  veiy  little 
wood ;  in  the  other  higher,  and  rea- 
sonably wooded."  It  abounded  in 
**  wild  deer."  Galtres  is  the  *  Cala- 
terium  Nemus  *  of  Geoffiry  of  Mon- 
mouth, who  makes  it  the  scene  of 
his  story  of  Arthegal  and  Elidurc  J 

a.  HesUngton  HaU  (2  m.  S.W. 
of  York,  long  the  residence  of  the 
Yarburgh  &mily)  is  an  Elizabethan 
mansion  (restored  and  partly  rebuilt 
by  the  present  owner,  G.  J.  Yar- 
burgh, Esq.,)  with  a  fine  hall,  con- 
taining some  portraits  of  interest. 
Among  them  are : — Queen  Elizabeth ; 
Charles  1.,  Vandyck ;  James  H., 
Wimnq ;  Charles  H.,  Henry  Prince 
of  Waies,  Prince  Charles  Edward, 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  Ldy ;  Duchess 
of  Grafton,  Kndler.  In  the  gardens 
are  clipped  hollies  and  yew-trees, 
well  harmonizing  with  the  house. 

The  Church  was  rebuilt  in  1858. 
In  the  park,  1.  of  the  road,  not  far 
from  the  house,  is  Seiwards  Mount, 
about  50  ft.  in  diam.  at  the  top  and 
about  15  ft.  in  direct  height.  There 
is  no  sign  of  outworks  about  it,  and 
it  is  uncertain  whether  the  name 
preserves  that  of  the  great  Earl 
Siward. 

There  are  striking  views  of  York 
from  the  HesUngton  road,  which  give 
some  idea  of  what  the  approach  must 
have  been  to  the  city  in  ancient  days, 
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with  its  Minster,  Castle,  great  Abbey, 
many  churches,  and  encirchng  walls. 
The  white  stoue  of  the  buUdings  pro- 
duces singular  effects  as  the  lights 
flit  ucross  the  scene. 

b.  *Bi8hopUiorpe  (2}  m.\  the  palace 
of  the  Archbishops  of  York  since  it 
was  purchased  and  attached  to  the 
see  D^  Archbishop  Gray  (1216- 
1255),  is  on  the  rt  bank  of  the  Oose. 
Its  ancient  name  was  St.  Andrew- 
thorpe. 

The  vaulted  foundations  of  the 
existing  palace  are  of  E.  E.  charac- 
ter, and  are  the  only  remaining  por^ 
tions  of  the  palace  that  was  buUt 
here  by  Abp.  de  Gray.  The  present 
building  is  of  various  dates;  but 
bears  (externally,  at  least)  for  the 
most  part  the  stamp  of  Abp.  Drum- 
mond  (1761-1776),  who  built  the 
gatehouse  and  the  principal  front. 
The  chapel  contains  much  of 
Peckitt  8  stained  glass ;  and  in  the 
dining-room  is  a  series  of  portraits 
of  the  Archbishops,  of  considerable 
interest.  The  plaster  roof  and  deco- 
rations (dating  early  in  the  17th 
cent.)  of  this  apartment  deserve 
notice.  The  palace,  however,  though 
large  and  well  arranged,  is  of  little 
architectural  impor^nce,  and  is 
chiefly  interesting  as  liaving  been 
attached  to  the  see  for  so  long  a  pe- 
riod. In  the  hall  of  Bishopthorpe 
(no  longer  existing — although  the 
present  dining-room  may  represent 
it,  if,  as  is  probable,  it  occupies 
its  site)  Abp.  Scrope  and  ihe  Earl 
Marshal  were  condemned  (June, 
1405)  by  a  certain  knight  named 
Fulthorpe;  the  King  (Henry  IV.), 
who  was  present,  having  first  com- 
manded Chief  Justice  Gascoigne  to 
pronounce  sentence  on  them.  GkM- 
coigne  firmly  refused,  on  the  plea 
that  tiie  laws  save  him  no  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  li&  of  the  prelate.  The 
arohbishm)  was  beheaded  in  a  field 
between  York  and  Bishopthorpe,  pro- 
testing that  "  he  never  intended  evil 
against  the  person  of  King  Henry/' 


(See  ante,  for  his  grave  in  the 
Minster.) 

The  gardens  of  Bishopthorpe  are 
large  and  fine.  It  was  long  tlie  cns- 
tom  for  passing  trading-vessels  to 
fire  three  guns — a  signal  which  was 
answered  by  a  supply  of  ale  from 
the  palace.  The  church  of  Bishop- 
thorpe was  rebuilt  by  Abp.  Dnunr 
mond  in  1766,  and  is  of  the  same 
nondescript  Gothic  as  the  rest  of 
his  work.  He  is  buried  in  the  chan- 
cel. 

c.  ♦  Two  very  interesting  churches 
— Skelton  ana  Nun  Monkton,  and  a 
third,  Overton,  worth  a  visit — Ke 
within  a  short  distance  of  each  other, 
N.W.  of  York.  Byroad  Skelton  is 
4  m.  from  York,  Overton  1  m.  from 
Skelton,  and  Nun  Monkton  2  from 
Overton.  The  pedestrian  may,  if  he 
prefers  it,  proceed  to  the  /6%fJDtot» 
Stat.  (5}  m.)  on  the  York  and  I)ar- 
lington  Bly. ;  walk  thence  to  Nun 
Monkton  (2J  m.),  to  Overton  (2  m.), 
and  to  Skelton  (1  m.).  From  Skelton 
he  can  either  return  to  York  (4  m.) 
or  to  the  Shipton  stat.  (2  m.\  but 
he  should  be  told  that  every  train 
does  not  stop  at  Shipton. 

The  little  Church  of  All  Saints, 
SkeUon^  a  conspicuous  mark,  since  it 
stands  high  above  the  village,  is 
throughout  £.  £.,'and  is  traditionally 
said  to  have  been  built  with  the 
stones  that  remained  after  the  com- 

Sletion  of  the  S.  transept  of  York 
linster.  It  is  witiiout  a  tower, 
and  the  nave  and  aisles  are  under 
one  roof.  The  S.  porch,  with  a 
deeply-splayed  doorway,  is  original, 
but  the  shafts  are  modem.  The 
windows  are  single  lancets,  except 
at  the  E.  end,  where  are  three  lan- 
cets of  equal  height;  with  a  **  ve- 
sica *'  in  the  gable.  A  stringcourse 
runs  round  t£e  buttresses  and  over 
the  windows,  and  is  a  pear-shaped 
moulding,  with  the  nail-head  omsr 
ment  on  both  sides  (the  same 
string  is  used  throughout  the  in- 
terior). A  very  elegant  bell-cot  for 
two  bells  rises  over  the  chancel  arch 
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within ;  ^e  E.  window  is  much  en- 
riched with  banded  detached  shafts, 
and  the  tooth  monlding.    There  is 
an  E.  £.  piscina  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
altar,  and  an  anmbrie,  with  bnicket, 
on  the  N.  The  font  is  unusual.  The 
otoamoitation  of  the  windows  de* 
serves  special  notice.    The  vaulting 
is  modem.    Overton,  the  least  im- 
portant of  the  three  churches,  was 
efaiefly  Tran8.-Nonn.,  with  Dec  win- 
dows inserted ;  but  the  walls  having 
become  dilapidated  from  burials  close 
to  them,  were  rebuilt  1854,  at  the 
cost  of  Hon.  L.  F.  G.  Dawnay.    A 
small  prioiT  of  Gilbertine  Canons 
was  founded  here  by  Alan  de  Wilton 
inthereignof  John.  9t,Mary\Nun 
JfonArfon^restored  1873 ;  archit.  J.  W. 
Walton),  IS  E.  R,  and  very  beautiftil. 
The  village  was  known  as  Mcmkton 
at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey 
— ^probably  indicating  the  site  of  a 
Saxon  monastery.    In  the  reign  of 
Stephen,  William   de   Arches,  and 
Ivetta  his  wife,  founded  here  a  priory 
of  Benedictine  ntms.    The  church, 
which  was  the  chapel  of  the  nuns, 
stands  at  the  end  of  a  noble  avenue 
of  eJm-trees,  and  close  to  Nun  Monk- 
ton  Hall  (J.  Grawhall,  Esq.}*  which 
oocnpies  the  site  of  the  priory.  Before 
the  late  (186^-1878)  restoration,  only 
the  nave  and  W.  front  with  the  belfry 
tower  remained.     The  chanoel  had 
been  entirely  destroyed.  The  W.  front 
— **  of  very  singular  design,  perhaps 
unione,  and  remarkably  elegant  " — 
J.  H.  P.— consists  of  a  Trans.-Norm. 
doorway,  with  a  gabled  pediment, 
and  three  E.  E.  lancets  above  it,  of 
which  that  in  the  centre  rises  into 
the    tower.     The    tower   windows, 
aqoare-h^uied  and  trefoiled,  should 
be  noticed,  as  well  as  the   corbel 
table  above  them.    The  lancets  are 
much  enriched  with  the  dog-tooth. 
On  either  side  of  the  portal  (and  of  the 
same  date)  are  round-headed  niches, 
in  one  of  which  remains  the  muti- 
lated figure  of  a  king.     The  aisle 
windows  (high  in  the  wall)  are  Ian- ' 
cets ;  and  on  the  S.  side  are  three . 


doorways.     The   westernmost   (the 
nuns*  door)  is  rich  Tran8.-Nonn. ; 
the  central  doorway  is  walled  up, 
and  was  perhaps  the  prioress  s  doOr ; 
the  easternmost,  or  priests'  door,  has 
been  faithfully  restored,  one  jamb  and 
a  portion  of  ite  arch  having  guided 
the   work.      These  doors  probably 
opened  from  a  cloister.    The  interior, 
vary  striking  before,  is  now  rendered 
stQl  more  so  by  the  modem  chancel, 
which  has  happily  replaced  a  bare 
wall    with   a   •* debased"    window. 
The    windows  of  the  nave,  which 
are  plain  externally,  are  rich  within, 
having   shafts   with,   well-moulded 
caps,  oases,  and  bands.    **  Between 
these  windows   are  lancet-shaped 
arches,  with  trefoil  -  headed  nidies 
above  them,  opening  into   a  trifo- 
rium  or  passage  in  the  wall;  the 
whole  range  forming  a  sort  of  rich 
triforium  arcade."—/.  H.  P,     This 
arrangement  is  perhaps  unique.   The 
niches  may  have  been  filled  witli 
figures  of  saints.    The  corbels  of  the 
vaulting  shafts,  which  are  graceful 
and  varied,  remain,  as  do  the  shafts 
themselves;  but  they  have  not  been 
brought  into  service  for  Hie  modem 
open  roof,  part  of  the  restoration. 
In  rebuilding  the  chancel,  the  tri- 
forium was  designed  after  indications 
given  In  the  last  bay  of  the  nave, 
and  is  slightly  varied.     The  east 
end  has  a  triplet  filled  with  stained 
^asB  by  Morris  and  Co^  representing 
various  scenes  from  the  ufe  of  the 
B.  Virgin,  the  central  subject  being 
the   Adoration   of   the   Shepherds. 
The  reredos  below  is  of  Caen  stone, 
with  shafts  of  serpentine,— the  figures 
by  Forsyth.    The  manner  in  which' 
the  three  walls  of  the  tower  within 
the  church  are  supported  by  arches 
is  peculiar,  and  is  an  early  instance 
of  an  arrangement  (the  tower  opening 
to  aisles  as  well  as  nave)  almost 
confined  to  Yorkshire.    Two  cofifln-* 
shaped   gmvestones    with    crosses, 
found  under  the  flooring  during  the 
restoration,  are  cramped  to  the  wall 
iu  the  N.W.  angle.  The  font  is  E.  £. 

■  3 
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The  ch.  of  Nun  Monkton  is  not  far 
from  the  junction  of  the  river  Nidd 
with  the  Onse.  The  Ouse  for  some 
distance,  and  both  rivers  after  their 
junction,  skirt  the  jMik  of  Bening- 
trough  HaJO,  (Hon.  Fayan  Dawnay). 
The  Abbot  of  St.  Mary's,  York,  had 
at  Beningbrough  a  large  and  well- 
stocked  park.  Beningbrough  is  in 
the  parish  of  NewUmrupmi'Oiuey  the 
ch,  of  which  (3  m.  N.W.  from  Shipton 
Stat.)  waB  rebuilt  in  1849  (exoepn  the 
lower  part  of  the  tower,  which  is 
Norm.),  at  the  cost  of  the  Hon.  Lydia  ' 
Dawnay.  The  spire  fl50  ft.)  is  a 
good  landmark.  The  £.  window  is 
by  Willement.  There  is  a  modem 
InuBB  in  the  chancel  (with  efiBgies) 
for  the  6th  Lord  Downe,  rector  of 
Sessay  and  Thormanby,  died  1846 — 
and  his  wife.  Overton  and  Skelton 
are  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Ouse. 

Bed  House,  on  the  Ouse,  1}  m. 
below  Nim  Monkton,  was  an  ancient 
seat  of  the  Slingsbys.  It  is  now  a 
farmhouse,  but  the  chapel  remains, 
built  by  the  father  of  Sir  Henry 
Slingsby  the  Cavalier,  whose  *  Me- 
moirs'  were  partly  edited  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott ;  and  the  whole  by  the 
Bev.  D.  Parsons.  The  house  itself 
was  built  by  Sir  Henry;  and  the 
room  stiU  remains  in  which  King 
Charles  slept,  in  1633,  on  his  way  into 
Scotland.  The  canopy  of  the  royal  bed 
(of  blue  damask)  is  also  preserved.  At 
the  W.  end  of  the  chapel  is  a  gallery 
and  staircase,  removed  from  the 
house,  where  they  had  been  erected 
by  Sir  Henry  himself.  **  Upon  every 
post  of  the  staircase,"  he  says,  *'a 
crest  is  set  of  some  of  my  especial 
friends  and  my  brothers-in-law ;  and 
upon  that  post  that  bears  up  the  half- 
pace  that  leads  into  the  painted 
chamber  there  aits  a  blackamoor 
(ca«t  in  lead  by  Andrew  Eame), 
with  a  candlestick  in  each  hand  to 
set  a  candle  in  to  give  light  to  the 
staircase."  This  *'  blackamoor  "  has 
lost  his  hands.  Some  stained  glass 
remains  in  the  E.  window  of  the 
chapel*  which  was  consecnated  by 


Thomas  Merton,  Bp.  of  Lichfield* 
after  Abp.  Neale  had  refused  to 
consecrate  it,  *•  lest  it  may  be  occa- 
sion of  conventicles.**  Charles  I- 
whilst  here  in  1638  was  present  at 
a  race  on  Acomb  Moor  when  a 
favourito  horse  of  Sir  Henry  Slings- 
by's  won  the  plato.  The  efSgy  of 
this  victorious  steed  was  placed  in 
the  gardens  of  Bed  House,  where  it 
still  remains,  much  mutilated.  Sir 
Henry  was  an  active  royalist,^  and 
after  many  troubles  was  sacrificed 
by  Cromwell  in  1658,  when  fears  of 
a  rising  of  the  King's  party  were 
apprehended.  He  was  beheaded  on 
Tower-hill,  and  buried  in  Slingsby 
chantry  attached  to  Enaresborough 
ch.  (^see  Bte.  20). 

d.  Etcriek  and  Skipwitk  may  be 
visited  from  the  Escrick  Stat.  (See 
the  present  Bte.  ante.) 

e.  The  battle-field  of  Stamford 
Bridge  (9f  m.  N.E.)  will  be  reached 
by  the  York  and  Market  Weighton 
Bly.,  and  is  described  in  Bte.  8. 
Both  here  and  at  Marston  Moor  the 
imagination  must  see  more  than  the 
eye.  Marston  Moor  is  7  m.  W.  horn 
York,  on  the  Wetherby  road,  but  is 
quickly  reached  from  the  Marston 
Stat,  on  the  rly.  between  York  and 
Knaresborough.  (For  it  see  Bte. 
20.)  The  battle-field  of  TowUm  is 
2  m.  W.  of  Church  Fenion  8taL 
(Bte.  2  and  Bte.  43),  and  maybe 
made  the  object  of  a  day's  excursion 
from  York. 
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ROUTE  2. 

DONCASTERf  BY    KNOTTINGLEY,   TO 
YORK. 

Great  Northern  Bly.  to  Knotting- 
]py.  Thenoe  the  line  to  York  is 
Y<»kBhire  and  N.  Midland. 


Thig  was  the  main  line  of  the  Great 
Northern  Bly.  from  London  to  York 
before  the  opening  of  the  shorter 
line  by  QeHbj,  described  in  £te  1. 

From  Doncaster  to, 

1584  ™*  ^'^^  London,  Arkaey  (see 
Rte.  IX  the  lines  are  the  same.  Soon 
after  leaving  Arksey  the  present  line 
curves  westward.  1.  is  passed  Owi- 
ton  cfa.,  E.  E.  (tower  and  chan- 
cel;, with  Perp.  additions.  On  the 
X.  side  of  the  chancel  has  been  a 
chapel,  now  destroyed.  A  canopied 
tomb  of  the  14th  cent.,  with  fine 
<jak-leaf  erocketing,  remains  in  what 
ii  now  the  exterior  wall.  The  ch. 
contains  a  monument  by  Chantrey, 
for  Mrs.  Cooke  (d.  1818),  and  some 
Mnnidi  glass.  Remark,  oleo,  the 
7/raM  of  Bobert  de  Haitfield  (1417) 
iUMi  wife  (1409),  both  wearing  col- 
lars of  8.8.  Adjoining  is  Owsion 
HaU  (P.  B.  DaTies-Cooke,  Esq.). 
Hete,  among  other  treasures,  is  pre^ 
senred  the  original  MS.  of  the  Liber 
Landaveim$,  a  book  of  doouments 
relating  to  the  Ch.  of  Llandaff,  and 
compiled  about  1131. 

1621  m.  Adeame.  (The  rly.  from 
this  stat  to  Knottingley  is  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire,  with  a  right 
of  pesaing  over  it  for  the  Great 
Northern.)  Here  is  a  Spa  of  some 
local  reputation.  There  is  a  small 
new  eh.,  a  tolerable  Inn  (the  Swan), 
and  lodgings  are  nxunerous.     The 


water  is  sulphureous,  and  is  said 
to  be  useful  in  cases  of  gout  and 
rheumatism,  and  in  some  forms  of 
cutaneous  disorder.  There  is  little 
to  attract  the  ordinary  tourist,  al- 
though the  channs  of  the  pump- 
room,  and  of  Askeme  Pool  with 
its  pleasure-boats,  draw  large  occa- 
sional parties  from  Doncaster.  The 
"Pool,"  covering  about  6  acres,  re- 
sembles that  at  Arksey,  and  has  been 
considered  the  crater  of  an  extinct 
volcano.  Such  hollows  are,  however, 
produced  by  water  charged  with 
carbonic  acid  gas,  which  dissolves 
the  limestone.  At  the  back  of  the 
village  stretches  the  "Mount,*'  a 
ridge  of  magnesiaii  limestone,  from 
which  a  good  view  is  obtained,  chiefly 
over  the  low  country,  eastward. 

[The  ch.  of  CampMU  (2  m.  W.)  has 
a  good  Norm,  tower,  the  arches  sup- 
porting which  formerly  opened  into 
the  nave-aisles,  as  well  as  into  the 
nave  itself.  There  are  some  Norm, 
portions  in  the  transepts,  and  the 
chancel  is  E.  R,  but  has  perhaps  been 
rebuilt  with  old  materials.  The  nave 
is  Perp.,  with  fragments  of  earlier 
work  in  it.  On  the  6.  side  of  the 
tower  was  a  vaulted  chapel  (Dec), 
with  a  priest's  room  above  it.  The 
Perp.  rood-loft  remains,  and  is  re- 
markable for  the  inscription  which 
runs  along  at  the  top  of  the  panel- 
ling under  the  open  arches.  In  the 
roimdels  above  are  the  letters  I.H.S. 
and  M.  The  inscription  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 

*'  I^t  fal  doTTue  thy  ne  and  lift  up  thy  hart; 
Bebold  thy  Maker  on  yond  Oo«  al  to  torn ; 
Bomember  his  wondis  that  for  the  did 

smart; 
Gotten  wiUiont  eyn,  and  on  a  virgin  bom: 
AI  his  hed  percfd  with  a  crown  of  thorn. 
Alas  I  man,  thy  hart  ought  to  brest  in  too. 
Bewar  of  the  devyl  when  he  blawis  bis  bom, 
And  pray  thy  gode  aungel  convey  the.'' 

The  "devil's  horn"  frequently  ap- 
pears in  early  paintings;  and  the 
'Shepherd's  Kalendar'  has  a  poem 
headed,  *How  every  Man  and 
Woman  ought  to  cease  of  their  sins 
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at  the  sounding  of  a  dreadful  horn.*  I  historical  character  of  Bobin  is  at  least 


An  inscription,  nearly  of  the  same 
date  OS  this,  and  somewhat  similar, 
runs  round  the  nave  of  Almonbury 
ch.,  near  Huddersfield — see  Rte.  87.) 
In  the  chancel  are  some  indeed  slabs 
(15th  cent.):  and  in  the  S.  aisle 
a  curious  inscription  for  Thomas 
Oleworth,  vicar  (died  1754),  the  donor 
of  a  library,  which  remains  in  the 
vestry.  The  books  are  chiefly  theo- 
logical, and  of  no  great  importance. 
Among  them  is  an  early  copy  of  Sir 
P.  Sidney's  *  Arcadia.'  The  vicarage, 
adjoining,  has  been  formed  from  a 
house  dating  early  in  the  14th  cent. 
Some  door  and  window  arches  re- 
main ;  and  the  plan  of  the  house,  a 
long  parallelogram  with  a  projection 
to  the  S.  (forming  a  cross),  may  still 
be  traced. 

In  the  pariah  are  CampeaU  HaU 
(F.  B.  Frank,  Esq.)  and  Camps  Mount 
(G.  C.  Yarborough,  Esq.).  The 
grounds  of  Oamps  Mount  contain 
some  very  large  and  fine  cedars  of 
Lebanon. 

The  old  North  road,  following  the 
line  of  the  Boman  way  (the  Ermyn, 
or,  as  it  was  here  generally  called,  the 
Watling  Street— a  good  fragment  of 
which  may  be  seen  dose  to  &e  turn- 
pike callcKl  "  Bamsdale  Bar  "\  runs, 
about  2  m.  W.  of  Compsall,  through 
the  district  of  Barmdale  (probably 
BeorM-6&\e,  from  the  name  of  an 
ancient  possessor),  one  of  the  favourite 
haunts  of  Bobin  Hood.  The  whole 
of  this  tract  (now  for  the  most  part 
enclosed,  and  offering  little  that  is 
picturesque)  was  anciently  covered 
with  for^  and  afforded  an  excellent 
retreat  to  bands  of  outlaws  and 
broken  men,  who  "  took  their  prey  " 
from  the  passengers  along  Watling 
Street.  (All  the  learning  about  Robin 
Hood  v/ill  be  found  in  the  2  volumes 
of  bu'Mds  relating  to  him,  edited  by 
Mr.  Uutch  (London,  1847);  in  Mr. 
Hunter's  pamphlet  on  Robin  Hood; 
and  in  papers,  by  Mr.  Gntch  and  Mr. 
Halliweil,  in  the  8th  vol.  of  the 
*  Jour^.  of  the  ArchAol.  Assoo.')   The 


doubtful.    The  first  writer  who  men- 
tions him  is  Fordun,  who,  in  the  *  Sco- 
tichronicon,'  dating  from  the  latter 
part  of  the  14ih  cent.,  connects  **tliat 
most  famous  cut-throat,"  Robin  Hood^ 
with  this  forest  of  Bamsdale,  where 
he  is  said  to  have  been  hearing  mass 
when  word  was  brought  him  that 
his  enemies  were  at  hand.    He  would 
not  stir  until  mass  was  concluded ; 
but  then  easily  put  his  foes  to  flight ; 
and  afterwards,   says  Fordim,  held 
masses   and  the  clergy  in    greater 
veneration  than  before — a  fact,  how- 
ever, which  did  not  prevent  him  from 
sundry  attacks  **on  wealthy  abbots* 
chests  and  churls'  abundant  store.'* 
Mr.  Hunter  discovered  the  names  of 
Simon  and  Robyn  Hode  among  the 
"  vadlets"  or  "  porteurs  de  la  chambre" 
of  Edward  II.;  and  considered  the 
latter  to  have  been  the  finmous  outlaw. 
Mr.  Wright,  with  great  probability, 
has  suggested  that  Robin  represents 
some  mythical  personage — a  "  Robin 
o'  the  wood,"  who  was  not  distantly 
related    to  Robin  Goodfellow;    and 
this  view  is  much  strengthened  by 
the   &ct    that    numerous   mounds, 
stones,  and  wells  are  assigned  to  him 
throughout  the  whole  kmgdom.    In 
another  fashion  he  is  no  doubt  the 
representative  of  the  "  salvage  '*  men 
(silvatici\  who,  as   the   chroniclers 
tell  us,  abounded  in  the  great  English 
forests  during  the  period  aflw  the 
Conquest,  harassing  the  Normans  in 
many  ways;  and  the  shape  which 
this  "  gentlest  of  thieves  "  has  taken 
in  popular  tradition  was  probably  the 
slow  growth  of  later  centuries.    Here 
in    "merry    Bamysdale,"    however, 
Robin  is  for  us  an  actual,  personage. 
It  was  here,  according  to  the  ballad, 
that  he  caught  the  Bia^op  of  Hereford 
and  made  him  danoe  in  his  boots, 
after  paying  a  heavy  ransom.    (This 
scene   probably  suggested  that  be- 
tween  Locksley  and    the   Prior  of 
Jorvaulx,  in  *  Ivanhoe.')  Here  Robin 
fought  Guy  of  Gisbome,  and  killed 
him: — 
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**  I  dwell  by  dale  and  downe,  quoth  he, 

And  Bobyn  to  take  I'm  sworne. 
And  when  1  am  called  by  my  right  name 

I  am  Qvy  ot  good  Oisborne. 
My  dwelling  is  in  this  wood,  sayes  Bobyn ; 

By  thee  I  aet  right  nought ; 
I  am  Bol^n  Hood  of  Bame^dale 
Whom  thou  80  Jong  hast  sought" 

Sir  Bichard  of  the  Lee,  whom  the 
proad  Abbot  of  St  Mary's,  at  York, 
would  faoye  spoiled  of  his  i^eritance, 
met  Bobin  in  the  wood  here,  and  was 
supplied  by  him  with  the  4002.  need- 
fnl  to  ransom  his  land : — 

*  When  he  looked  on  Bemysdale 
Be  blyased  Robyn  Uode. 
And  when  he  thought  on  Bemysdale, 

On  Scathelock.  Much,  and  Johan, 
He  Myaaed  them  for  the  best  companye 
That  ever  he  in  como." 

Bobin  himself  after  he  had  been 
long  detained  in  the  King's  court, 
sighed  for  the  merry  greenwood  of 
Banxsdale : — 

**  Kc  Vwgeth  sore  to  BernTsdale; 
1  may  not  be  tberfro/'^ 

Tlie  only  existing  relic  of  the  out- 
law in  this  district  (it  was  no  doubt 
within  the  ancient  Bamsdale,  though 
not  ia  the  small  tract  now  so  called) 
is  Bcbin Hoods  WeU, on  the  roadside, 
where  the  parishes  of  Kirkby-Smea- 
ton  and  BuighwalUs  join.  It  is 
dose  to  the  highway ;  and  may  have 
been  one  of  the  wrings  at  which,  as 
Bede  tells  us,  Edwin  of  Northumbria 
hung  braaen  cups  for  the  use  of  tra- 
TelLen.  It  was  formerly  the  iashion 
for  paasengera  by  the  coaches  to 
alight  here  and  <mnk  of  the  water. 
**  Drunken  Bamaby*'  himself  tasted 
it:- 

"  Nesdt  sitis  artem  modi, 
Puteum  Koberii  Uoodl 
Veni,  et  Uquente  venft 
Vincta  catlno  catena 
TuUens  sitim,  parcum  odi, 
Sol  vena  obolum  custodi." 

« We  aU  alighted  at  the  highway," 
says  Evelyn  (1664),  "to  drink  at  a 
crystal  flprins;;  which  they  call  Bobm 
Hood's  Well ;  neere  it  is  a  stone 
chaiie,  and  au  iron  ladle  to  drink  out 
oC  ofaamed  to  the  seat"  The  build- 
ing which  oow  covers  the  well  was 


erected  at  the  beginning  of  last  cent 
by  tlie  Earl  of  Carlisle,  from  a  de- 
sign by  Yanbrugh.  It  is  cut  all  over 
with  names  and  dates,  the  earliest 
being  1711.  A  leather  bottle,  holcUng 
about  3  pints,  was  long  shown  at  the 
adjoining  inn  as  having  belonged  to 
Bobin  Hood.  In  the  park  of  Skd- 
brook,  opposite  the  well,  is  a  spot 
called  the  "Bishop's  Tree  Boot," 
marking  the  site  of  the  oak  round 
which  the  bishop  performed  his  in- 
voluntary dance.  The  tree  itself  has 
quite  disappeared. 

It  was  on  the  high  ground  of 
Bamsdale,  through  which  the  road 
passes,  that,  during  the  Yorkshire 
progress  of  Henry  VUI.,  in  1541, 
Cuthbert  Tonstal,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
"a  famous  and  learned  man,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  travellers  into  foroign 
nations  of  that  time,"  pointed  out  to 
the  King  the  view  of  the  **  Vale  of 
York*' — "one  of  the  greatest  and 
richest  valleys  that  ever  he  found  in 
all  his  travels  thorough  Europe ;  and 
moved  the  King  to  look  about  him 
and  behold  the  great  mountains  and 
great  hUls  on  the  east  side  of  the 
said  valley:  being  called  York 
Woulds,  and  Blackamore ;  and  upon 
the  west  hand  the  high  fells  of 
Graven;  and  all  within  the  county 
of  York;  the  breadth  about  40,  and 
the  length  of  the  valley  about  50 
miles."  (Observations  by  Vavasour 
of  Hazelwood,  Heame's  ed.  of  Le- 
land's  *  Collectanea,'  vi.  302.)  The 
description  will  perhaps  better  agree 
with  the  view  as  seen  farther  N.,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bipon ;  but  it 
was  here  that  the  Bishop  enlarged 
on  it. 

The  churoh  (ded.  to  St.  Helen)  of 
Burgh  WaUis  (2  m.  8.  of  Campeall) 
is  chiefly  E.  E.  and  is  remarkable  for 
the  entire  absence  of  windows  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  nave.  In  the  nave  is  a 
portion  of  a  brass  knightly  effigy  (circ. 
Hen.  v.).  There  is  no  inscription ; 
but  it  probably  represents  one  of  the 
Gasooigns,  who  were  long  lords  of 
the  manor.    The  little  ch.  of  Skd- 
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brock  (on  the    Skel  "bum,"  about  in  the  magnesian  limestone,  here  of 

1  m.  from  Robin  Hood  s  Well)   is  great  value  for   building-stone,    as 

very  rude  £.  E.,  and,  like  Burgh  well  as  for  burning.    The  smoke  of 

Wallis,  has  no  window  on  the  N.  many  kilns  sweeps  round  the  train  as 

side  of  its  nave.]  it  reaches 


164^  m.  Norton  Stat.  [2  m.  W.  is 
Kirk  Smeaton,  where  a  small  E.  £. 
ch.  with  Perp.  tower  has  been  indif- 
ferently restored.  The  valley  of  the 
Went  {Oioent,  Brit.,  fair — the  stream 
rises  on  the  high  ground  S.  of  Wake- 
Held,  and  runs  westward  to  the  Don 
at  Goole)  here  offers  the  most  pic- 
turesque scenery  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Sraeaton  ch.  stands  on  the 
edge  of  the  valley,  the  green  sides 
of  which  are  broken  by  **  Smeaton 
Crags,"  projecting  masses  of  mague- 
sian  limestone.  Between  Smeaton 
and  Wont-bridge  (an  old  posting 
station  on  the  great  N.  road),  for  a 
distance  of  about  2  m.  the  valley  is 
called  Brockadale  (the  "brock's  "  or 
badger's  dale),  and  is  narrowed  to  a 
glen.  On  the  1.  bank  it  adjoins  Sta- 
pleUm  Park  ( —  Barton,  Esq.);  and 
plantations  have  been  made  on  this 
side  of  the  glen,  with  ^een  roads, 
and  seats  at  the  best  pomts  of  view, 
above  the  crags  of  limestone.  Patches 
of  meadow  open  here  and  there 
along  the  sides  of  the  sparkling 
Went;  and  a  steep  rough  hill  (on 
which  are  traces  oi  entrenchments) 
rises  opposite.  The  Brockadale  drives 
are  entered  from  the  Went-biidge 
side;  and  in  ascending  £rom  the 
bridge  toward  tlie  entrance,  wide 
views  open  over  the  wooded  country 
S.W.  2  m.  from  Wont-bridge,  toward 
Ackworth,  are  the  kenneLi  of  tiie 
Badsworth  hunt.] 

166}  m.  Womerdey  Stat.  The 
spire  of  the  fine  Dec.  ch.  is  seen  1. 
It  has  been  restored,  and  during  the 
operations  a  very  interesting  crucifix; 
16  in.  by  10  in.,  was  found  under 
the  chanoel  fioor.  Adjoining  is 
Womerdey  Park  (Lady  Hawke). 

The  rly.,  beyond  Womersley,  is 
bordered  by  la^^e  quiuniee,  worked 


171  m.  KnottingUy  Junction^  in  tlie 
midst  of  a  deep  cutting.  (Here  the 
rly.  again  becomes  Gt.  Northern  aa 
fiar  as  Milford  Junction ;  rt  a  branch 
line  (Gt.  Northern)  passes  to  Snaith 
and  Goole,  Hte.  4 ;  1.  lines  (L.  and  Y^ 
and  Gt.  Northern)  pass  to  Leeds  by 
Pontefract,  and  to  Normanton — ^the 
centre  of  a  network  of  rlys. — ^see  Btea. 
28  and  41.) 

There  is  nothing  to  detain  the 
tourist  at  Knottingley.  The  Aire  and 
Goole  canal  (see  Kte.  4)  passes  cloao 
to  the  town,  and,  together  with  the 
rly.,  offers  great  fiEicilities  for  the  con- 
veyance of  lime,  building-stone,  &c. 
[  Chemical  works,  roperies,  &c.,  have 
I  been  established  here ;  and  there  are 
four  ship-building  yards. 

A  short  distance  beyond  Knottin^ey 
the  rly.  crosses  the  river  Aire,  a  bttle 
above  Ferrybridge,  This  was  the 
principal  pass  on  the  river.  The 
present  bridge  dates  i^m  the  last 
cent;  but  Leland  describes  a  mors 
andent  one  of  7  arches,  which  was 
perhaps  existing  when,  March  28, 
1461  (the  day  before  the  decisive 
battle  of  Towton),  a  fight  took  place 
here  between  Lord  Fitzwalter,  who 
had  advanced  torn  Pontefroct  where 
Edward  IV.  was  present,  and  tiie 
Lancastrians,  under  Lord  Clifford 
(the  traditional  murderer  of  the  young 
Earl  of  Rutland  at  Wakefield;  see 
Rtc.  38).  Early  on  the  morning  of 
the  28th  Fitzwalter  heard  the  noise 
of  a  sudden  attack,  and  rose  out  of 
his  bed,  taking  a  pole-axe  in  his 
hand ;  but,  before  he  knew  what  was 
the  matter,  he  was  slsdn.  Cliffoid 
himself,  a  few  hours  later,  met,  not 
far  from  the  same  spot,  with  a  similar 
&te  from  a  obance  arrow.  Fitzwalter, 
according  to  Monstrelet,  was  unde  to 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who,  when  ho 
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took  the  news  of  his  death  to  Edward, 
13  said  Id  ha^e  stabbed  his  horse  in  the 
king's  presence  (in  token  that  he 
woajkl  "  do  or  die"\  and  tiien,  kissing 
the  ooas-hilt  of  bis  sword,  to  have 


Bwom  vengeance. 


1  m.  N.  firom  Ferrybridge  is  Fry- 
efon  HaU  (Lord  Houghton).  In  the 
garden  is  a  lai^e  stone  coffin  which 
nas  been  thought  to  be  that  of 
Tbomas  Earl  of  Lancaster,  the  great 
leader  of  the  barons  against  Edward 
VL ;  beheaded  at  Pontefract,  March  22, 
1322  (flee  Bte.  28).  The  coffin  (which 
is  said  to  be  Hoinan)  was  dug  up 
in  a  field  near  Fryston  about  30 
yean  einoe,  and  was  found  to  con- 
tain the  body  of  a  man  of  fine  stature, 
with  his  head  between  his  legs.  The 
ikeietofa  still  remains  in  the  coffin ; 
but  it  is  at  least  uncertain  whether 
it  is  that  of  the  famous  Earl,  who  was 
buried  in  the  Priory  ch.  at  Ponte- 
fraet  It  does  not  appear  that  his 
remains  were  ever  removed  from 
there ;  and  this  coffin  was  found  at 
aoooe  distance  from  the  Priory,  al- 
though within  the  monastic  grounds. 

Bl  of  the  rly.  is  Broikerton, 
where  Margaret  of  France,  second 
queen  of  Edward  L,  "by  chaunce 
laboring  as  she  went  on  hunting," 
Ixougfat  into  the  world  (June  1, 1300) 
her  first  child,  the  prince  known  as 
Tbomas  of  Brotherton,  afterwards 
Eari  of  Norfolk  and  Grand  Marshal 
of  England.  She  had  invoked  St 
Thomas  of  Oanterbmy  in  her  trouble. 
Hence  the  nama  The  house  in  which 
the  prince  is  said  to  have  been  bom, 
stooo,  says  tradition,  not  far  from  the 
chmdi,  which  is  of  some  interest. 

174  m.  Burton  Salmon. 

[4  m.  E.  of  Burton  Salmon  is  the 
eh  of  BirhiHy  which  the  antiquary 
sbouid  by  no  means  leave  unvisited. 
The  manor  of  Hurst  (alterwtuds 
Tem^HuTst,  5  m.  E.,  near  Snaith, 
see  Bte.  1)  was  granted  to  the 
Templars   in    1152,    by   Balph   de 


Hastings;  and  it  was  under  their 
influence  tliat  the  existing  church  of 
Birkin  seems  to  have  been  bmlt.  It 
is  Norman,  with  the  exception  of  the 
S.  aisle  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
tower.  The  S.  aisle  is  late  Dec.,  temp. 
Edw.  III. ;  and  the  original  Nor- 
man S.  porfal  has  been  removed  and 
rebuilt  m  it  This  is  much  enriched 
with  different  mouldings ;  the  devices 
in  4he  outermost  (the  pellet)  mould- 
ing being  much  varied.  Similar 
mouldings  ornament  the  exterior  or 
the  windows  of  the  eastern  apse, 
which,  with  the  short  choir,  form 
the  chief  feature  of  the  interior.  Both 
are  Norm.  The  arch  into  the  choir 
is  more  enriched  than  that  opening 
to  the  apse.  On  either  side  of  the 
choir  is  a  round-headed  window,  with 
shafts  at  the  angles.  The  apse  has 
three  Norm,  windows,  of  which  that 
in  the  centre  is  filled  with  Dec.  tra- 
cery. Piers  with  enriched  capitals 
rise  between  the  windows,  and  sup- 
port the  groining.  In  the  N.  wall  of 
the  nave  is  a  remarkable  monument 
"It  is  a  recumbent  figure,  cross- 
legged,  but  unarmed,  with  the  hands 
closed  in  prayer,  bare-headed,  and 
habited  in  a  loose  robe,  bearing  no 
insignia  of  rank  or  order,  and  tempt- 
ing the  suspicion  that  it  is  a  peniten- 
tial garment  The  roll  moulding 
over  the  recessed  aperture  in  which  it 
stands  agrees  with  the  presumption 
that  he  who  lies  beneath  departed  in 
the  &ith  after  the  dispersion  of  the 
Templars;  and  we  may  be  excused 
for  suggesting  the  probability  that 
here  r^ts  the  Preceptor,  or  some 
noble  brother  of  the  Preceptoi^  at 
Templehurst.'* — G»  A,  Poole.  Birkin 
d).  must  date  soon  i(f1»r  the  estabh'sh- 
ment  of  the  Templars  here;  and 
differs,  in  the  arrangement  of  its 
choir  and  apse,  from  the  many  small 
Norm,  churches,  existing  wholly  or 
in  parts  on  this  sido  of  Yorkshire. 

There  are  no  remains  at  Temple- 
hurst.] 

The  rly.  proceeds  through  the  rich 
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vale  of  York — a  level  and  wooded 
district,  here  without  much  interest 
for  the  tourist.    It  reaches  at 

176  m.  Milford  Jtmct.  Stat.,  where 
the  rly.  between  Leeds  and  Selhy 
(Bte.  42)  crosses  the  Great  Northern. 
(2  m.  W.  is  Steeton  HaU,  a  I4th 
cent,  manor-house  (now  a  farm- 
house), remarkable  for  the  numerous 
shieldis  of  arms  on  the  gateway,  and 
for  an  £.  Eng.  chapel,  now  divided 
into  ordinarv  apartments.  In  that 
used  as  the  dining-room  the  piscina 
remains.) 

177f  m.  is  Sherbum  Stat.  The  ch. 
(restored),  with  a  plain  and  massive 
Norm,  nave,  worth  notice,  is  seen  1. 
The  S.  doorway  is  also  Norm.,  but 
has  been  removed  from  its  original 
position  and  rebuilt.  The  arch  is 
now  pointed  instead  of  circular,  and 
shields  of  arms  have  been  introduced 
instead  of  the  original  caps  of  the 
shafts.  The  ch.  is  said  to  have 
been  partly  built  from  the  ruins  of 
a  palace  which  the  Abps.  of  York 
had  here,  the  foundations  of  which 
exist  in  a  field  called  the  Hall 
Garth.  According  to  a  local  tradi- 
tion Edward  IV.  ascended  the  tower 
of  Sherbum  Ch.  the  day  before  the 
battle  of  Towton.  There  was  a  sharp 
skirmish  at  Sberbum  (Oct.  15, 1645) 
between  the  King*s  forces  and  those 
of  the  Parliament;  in  which  Sir 
Richard  Button  and  many  others  on 
the  king's  side  were  killed.  Lord 
Digby's  ** coach"  is  said  to  have  been 
taken  on  this  occasion  at  "Milford ; 
and  the  slain  were  interred  there. 
The  BoyaHsts  had  the  same  morning 
tcdken  800  Parliamentarians,  "  laying 
their  arms  in  a  great  heap  in  the 
street  of  Sherbum."  These  were 
now  recovered,  with  *•  much  rich  pil- 
lage." Sherbum  and  its  neighbour- 
hood are  £unous  for  a  plum  called 
the  **  wine-sour,"  which  makes  an 
excellent  preserve.  Passing  Church 
Fenton  oh.  rt.,  we  reach 

180  m.  Churth  FenUm  Junct.  Stat. 


(Saoetotij  the  scene  of  the  so-called 
battle  of  Towton  (Bte.  43),  is  2  m.  W., 
and  is  best  visited  from  this  stat.> 
Here  a  line  branches  1.  to  Harrogate, 
by  Tadcaster  (see  Bte.  43).    Passing 

182  m.  the  small  station  of  UUeskelf 
--[1  m.  rt.  is  the  E.  E.  ch.  of  Kirby 
Wharfey  restored  as  a  memorial  of 
the  late  Lord  Londesborougb  of  Grim- 
stone  Park]— the  station  of 

188}  m.  BdUon  Percy  is  reached. 
Here  the  ch.  deserves  especial  notice. 
It  is  fine  Perp.,  with  a  noble  15th 
cent,  window  of  stained  glass. 

BdUcn  Percy  was  one  of  the  manors 
granted  by  the  Conqueror  to  William 
de  Percy,  founder  of  the  great  house 
of  Nor&umberland.     The  ch.  was 
granted  by  one  of  his  descendants  to 
Nostell  Priory;  but  was  transferred 
at  the  Dissolution  to  the  Abp.  of 
York,  in  whoee  patronage  it  remains. 
(A  wood  at  Bolton  Percy  is  recorded 
in  the  Domesday  Survey,   and  it 
was  from  it  that,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, the  Percys  made  their  principal 
grant  of  timber  for  the  building  of 
York  Minster.)    It  is  worth  15402. 
a  year,  and  is  the  beet  living  in  the 
gift  of  the  Abp.    The  existing  fine 
rerp.   ch.    was    built    by   Thomas 
Parker,  rector,  between   1411-1423. 
The  whole  is  of  this  date,  with  the 
exception  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
tower  Gmd  the  wooden  porch.    The 
chancel  is  especially  good ;  and  is  re^ 
markable  for  the  **  excellence  of  its 
workmanship  and  the  grace  of  its  pro- 
portions."    The  original  open  roof, 
simple  but  very  graceful,  remains. 
The  sedilia  and  piscina,  S.  of  the  altar, 
sliould  be  noticed.     The  matrix  of 
a  brass  representing  the  Crucifixion, 
with  a  kneeling  figure  at  the  side, 
remains  at  the  ba^  of  the  central 
sedile.      Thomas    Lamplugh,   who 
became  rector  in  1715,  repaired  the 
church,  and  collected  into  the  chancel 
much  of  the  stained  glass  scattered 
through  different  windows   in  the 
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fiiSce,  This  remained  untouched 
Qtil  the  present  rector.  Archdeacon 
Cfvrke,  in  1866,  restored  the  figures 
in  ue  great  £.  window,  which  had 
been  moi«  or  leas  shattered.  This 
vbidow,  of  five  lights,  is  unbroken 
b;  a  transom,  although  it  is  23  ft. 
iD  height  and  14  broad.  It  contains 
i  foU  len^^  and  life-sixed  figs,  of 
Alms  8crope,  Bowet,  Kempe,  Booth, 
u.a  Neville.  Below  are  their  shields 
d  aims;,  and  above  are  life-sized 
fig?,  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Anna,  Mother 
of  the  B.  Virgin,  the  Virgin  Mary, 
£ltz.,  mother  of  John  the  Baptirt, 
iXHl  St.  John  the  Evangelist. 

The  chancel  has  bet;n  reseated  at 

the  cost  of  the  same  rector,  who  has 

ilfio  filled  the  six  side  windows  with 

modem  stained  glass.    The  nave, 

nnnraally  for  a  Perp.  church,  has  no 

clerestory.     One  of  the  chancel  piers 

b&s  been  cut  away  to  make  room  for 

the  ponderous  monument  of  Ferdl- 

itsoao,  Lord  Fair&x,  who  died  at 

Denton  1647,  who  commanded  the 

Parliament's  centre  at  Marston  Moor, 

And  was  father  of  the  mure  famous 

Bir  Thomas  Fair&z,  afterwards  Lord 

Fairlax— the  "  Black  Tom  Fairfax  " 

of  YorioBhire  tradition  and  Oeneral-in- 

Chief  of  the  Parliamentary  forces.  On 

Uie  monument  is  a  long  and  pompous 

inamption,  in  which  Lord  Fairfax 

is  called  *•  humanitatis  repumicator." 

In  this  church,  Sept.  15, 1657,  Georee 

^iUiers,  Dnke  of  Bnckin^am  (the 

l»ero  of  Dryden's   famous   verses), 

aanied  Ma^,  daughter  of  Sir  Tho- 

mss  (then  Lord)  Fairfax.    Cowley 

tbe  poet  was  the  Duke's  best  man, 

and  wrote  a  sonnet  in  honour  of  the 

<)Qcseion.    The  original  seat  of  the 

Fairfiixes    in    Yorkshire    was    at 

Wahon,     near     Thorparch.       The 

sciiuor  branch  was  for  centuries  of 

Walton,  and  afterwards  of  Oilling 

9"tle.  .  A  younger  son.  Sir  Guy 

FtLirfiu,  CbieT  Justice  of  the  King's 

^ch,  founded   the  more  fjamous 

junior  brands  and  built  a  house  at 

^«dm,  in   the   parish   of  Bolton 

Percy ;  the  chapel  (of  which  the  ruins 


I  exibt)  was  consecrated  in  1473.  His 
I  grandson  carried  off  and  married 
Isabel  Thwaites,  an  heiress,  who  had 
been  placc^d  under  the  care  of  the 
Abbess  of  Nun  Appleton.  From  her 
the  Fairfaxes  acquired  Denton  and 
Aikwith  in  Wharfedale  and  their 
property  within  the  walls  of  York. 

Nun  ApflfUm  HaU  (Sir  W.  MUner, 
Bart.),  in  tnis  parish,  was  the  seat  of 
the  femous  Lord  Fairfax,  the  hero  of 
Milton's  sonnet, — 


—  *'  Whooe  name  in  arms  through 
Europe  rings. 
Filling  each  mouth  with  envy  or  with  praise, 
And  1^  her  Jealoua  monarchs  with  amaze. 
And  nimoura  lend,  thai  daont  remotest 
klngi." 

A  nunnery  was  founded  here  by 
Adelisa  St.  Quintin  in  the  reign  of 
Stephen,  and  on  the  Dissolution  the 
site  was  granted  to  Fairfax  of  Steeton. 
His  eld^  son  inherited  it,  and  it 
became  the  favourite  abode  of  the 

freat  general,  who  completed  the 
ouse  here  which  had  been  begun  by 
his  grandfather.  This  was  a  man- 
sion of  red  brick,  with  a  centre  and 
two  wings  at  right  angles.  There 
was  a  large  park  with  fine  oaks  and 
800  head  of  deer.  Hero  Lord  Fair- 
fax, after  his  retirement,  amused 
himself  with  his  library,  and  a  large 
collection  of  coins,  medals,  and  en- 
gravings. Hence  he  opened  com- 
munications with  Monk  for  the  re- 
storation of  Charles  II.  Here  he 
entertained  that  general  and  his 
officers  at  a  banquet  in  the  gallery, 
and  from  the  splendid  stud  which 
he  maintained  here  he  provided  the 
horse  on  which  Charles  rode  at  his 
coronation.  From  this  place  he 
married  his  daughter  (described  by 
Madame  de  Longueville  as  ''a 
little  round  crumpled  woman  very 
fond  of  finery")  to  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham.  Here  his  wife,  daugh- 
ter of  Horatio  Lord  Yere,  died, 
1665— the  famous  lady  who  inter- 
rupted the  court  at  the  trial  of 
Charles  I. ;  and  here  he  died  himself, 
Nov.  1,  1671.     He  was  buried  in 
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Bifborough  church  (1.  of  the  rly.,  but 
not  seen  from  it),  where  the  altar 
tomb  of  himself  aud  his  wife,  en- 
riched with  shields  of  arms  and 
bearing  a  simple  inscription,  remains 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  ohanceL  Andrew 
Marvoll,  the  poet,  was  for  some  time 
a  resident  at  Nun  Appleton,  whilst 
giving  **some  instructions  in  the 
languages "  to  the  future  Ducheas. 
He  has  a  poem  entitled  '  Appleton 
House,'  and  another  'Before  the 
hill  and  grove  at  Bilborough.' 
Lord  Fairfax,  according  to  Marvell, 
laid  out  his  gardens  in  the  figure 
of  a  fort, — 

"  The  sight  does  from  their  bastioiis  ply 
The  invisible  artillery; 
And  at  proud  Oawood  Castle  seems 
To  point  the  battery  of  its  beunsi 
Aa  if  it  quarrelled  in  the  seat 
The  ambition  of  its  prelate  great." 

Nun  Appleton  passed  to  the  Du- 
chess of  Buckingham  after  her 
father's  death,  and  at  her  death  it 
was  sold  to  Alderman  Milner  of 
Leeds,  whose  descendant  now  pos- 
sesses it.  The  house  has  been  much 
altered,  the  wings  pulled  down,  and 
large  additions  made,  but  the  old 
north  front  is  yet  standing. 

(At  AppleUm  Boebuek,  in  this 
parish,  a  good  new  church  has  been 
built.) 

The  same  rich  level  country  ex- 
tends on  each  side  of  us  as  we  pass 

187  m.  Copmanthorpe  Stat.  (The 
name,  **  kaup-manna  '  tborpe,  sig- 
nifies "  the  merchants'  village,"  and 
marks  a  settlement  of  Danish 
traders.)  Soon  the  towers  of  the 
great  Minster  come  into  view ;  and 
tluough  a  breach  in  the  old  city 
walls,  barbarously  made  to  admit  the 
rly.,  we  enter 

191  m.  York  Stat.    (See  Bte.  1.) 


ROUTE  3. 

LONDON   TO  HULL,  BY  DONCASTER 
AND  GOOLE. 

For  the  line  from  London  to  Don- 
caster  see  Rte.  1.  From  Donoastcr 
a  branch  of  the  Korth-Eastem  Rly. 
is  followed.  There  are  7  trains  daily. 
The  entire  journey  is  performed  in 
about  H  hrs. 

The  rly.,  leaving  Doncaster  and 
proceeding  through  a  rich,  level  coun- 
try, follows  nearly  the  line  of  Uie 
river  Don,  which  has  here  been  ca- 
nalised, to 

Bamiby-on-Don  Stai,  where  is  a  ch. 
of  some  interest,  restored.   At 

Kirk  BramwUh  (1}  m.),  the  church 
has  a  Norm.  S.  door,  with  a  very  fine 
example  of  beak-moulding.  The 
chancel  arch  is  Norm.,  the  tower 
early  Dec. 

Stainforth  Stat.  Here  o  canal 
stretches  across  by  Thorne  and  Crowle 
to  Keadby  on  the  river  Trent.  It 
is  still  extensively  used,  altliough  the 
rly.  follows  nearly  the  same  course. 
All  this  country  is  thoroughly  Flemish 
in  character;  and  the  canals,  witli 
their  steep  green  banks  and  still 
waters,  reflecting  every  tree  and 
quaint  building,  are  the  precis 
counterparts  of  those  which  stretch 
away  from  the  gates  of  Bruges  or  of 
Ypres. 

[2^  m.  S.  of  the  Stamforth  stat.  is 
the  little  town  of  Hatfield  (Fop. 
about  2000)  lying  in  the  W.  part  of 
Hatfield  Chase,  about  6  m.  (by  high 
road)  from  Doncaster.  The  ch. — 
ded.  to  St.  Lawrence — is  large,  and 
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orrapies  the  site  of  one  which  existed 
here  at  the  Domesday  Survey.  It 
cnotains  some  Tnms .  Noim.  portions 
(at  the  W.  end),  and  has  a  large  E. 
£iig.  8.  porch,  but  is  for  the  most 
put  Perp.  The  tower  is  central; 
aod  on  it  is  the  shield  of  Sir  Edward 
^^'Age,  who  was  keeper  of  the  park 
at  Hatfield  under  Henry  YII.  There 
are  no  monuments  of  importaooe. 

Thomas  of  Hatfield,  Bp.  of  Dui^ 
faun  (13^5-1381),  was  a  native  of  this 
piaoe.] 

Hatfidd  Ch(ue  is  a  portion  of  the 
district  called  *«the  Levels,"  extend- 
ing into  Uncofaishire  and  Notting- 
hamshire.   The  **  Level  of  Hatfield 
Chaae,"  ol  irbkAi  the  boundaries  are 
roQghiy  marked  by  the  courses  of  the 
riveiB  Idle,  Tome,  and  Don,  contains 
aboQt  70,000  acres,  the  greater  part 
uf  which,  before  the  drainage  of  the 
disdict  by  Cornelius  Vermuyden  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  L,  was   con- 
stantly under  water.    large  tracts  of 
the  level  however  were,  and  stUl  are, 
<t)vered  with  turf— several  yards  in 
<^)th  in  some  places,  in  others  only 
a  few  inches.     "  When  the  turf  is 
iMDoved,  a  natural   mould   is   dis- 
covered, like  that  of  the  surrounding 
<^Dtiy;  and  a  native  of  these  re- 
^a,  who  had  often  watched  the 
laboureiB  on  the  moors,  avers  that  he 
has  seen  the  land  beneaUi  the  turf 
lying  in  rig  and  furrow ;  as  if,  before 
the  turf  collected  upon  it,  it  had  been 
^bmitted  to  the  higher  operations  of 
hosbandiy."— fliiBter.      This     turf, 
before  the  drainage,  was  so  soft  that 
a  pole  might  easily  be  thrust  into  it ; 
and  oaks  and  fir-trees  of  laigc  size  are 
freaoently  fixmd  in  it.    G^ton-grass 
and  the  Myrioa  gale  (bog-myrtleX 
besides  heath  and  fern,  grow  thickly 
over  these  moors;  whidb,  since  the 
*I>unage,  have  been  diminished  by 
^(Mores  and  plantations,  and  by 
"warping"  portions  of  them.     (For 
^  process    of  warping   see  poti^ 
Tborne.) 
Hakfi«ld  Ghaae  is  no   doubt  the 


•Hethfelth"  of  Bede— the  scene 
(a.d.  633)  of  the  battle  between 
Edwin  the  first  Christian  King  of 
Northumbria  and  the  fierce  heathen 
Penda  of  Meroia.  **  There  is  an 
obscure  tradition  that  the  battle  was 
fought  near  the  present  town  of  Hat- 
field, and  that  the  blood  of  the  slain 
flowed  from  the  place  called  *  Sley- 
burr-hill  Slack '  to  the  thresholds  of 
the  inhabitants.** — HuvAer.  Edwin 
was  killed  in  this  battle;  and  his 
head  was  afterwards  biought  to  York, 
and  placed  in  the  **  basilica"  he  was 
building  there  at  the  time  of  his  death . 
(See  Rte.  1,  York,  Minster.)  After 
the  Conquest,  the  great.  Earl  of 
Warrene  (whose  remains  have  lately 
been  found  at  Lewes  in  Sussex),  re- 
ceived Hatfield  and  Conisborough, 
both  of  which  had  been  part  of  the 
lands  of  Harold ;  and  his  successors 
held  them  till  the  reign  of  Edward 
UL  Hatfield  then  came  to  the 
Crown;  and'  the  Chise  remained 
Crown  land  until  it  was  granted  to 
Vermuyden.  The  Earls  of  Warrene, 
and  the  English  kings  after  them, 
had  a  hunting-lodge  with  a  park  of 
500  acres  close  to  the  town  of  Bitfield ; 
and  it  was  hero  that  William  of  Hat- 
field, 2nd  son  of  Edward  III.  by 
Philippa,  was  bom,  1336.     (He  died 

Joung,  and  was  buried  in  York 
linster;  see  his  monument  there.) 
Here  also  was  bom  Henry,  eldest  son 
of  Richard  Duke  of  York,  in  1441. 
Edward  Balliol,  after  surrendering 
(1355)  his  rights  as  King  of  Soot- 
land  to  Edw.  HI.,  lived  for  some 
time  at  Hatfield  ;  and  (either  at  that 
time  or  when  he  was  in  England 
before  the  capture  of  David  Brace) 
hunted  and  fished  without  liberty  in 
the  park  and  ponds,  for  which  he 
was  afterwards  pardoned  by  Edward. 
— Bymer,  iii.  341.  The  Lodge  or 
Pak^  was,  says  Leland,  "meanly 
builded  of  timber,"  and  there  are 
still  some  scanty  remains  of  it. 
Henry  YIII.  remamed  here  a  day 
or  two  during  his  progress  in  York- 
shire in  1541,  ana  hunted  in  the 
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park;  and  De  la  Piyme  nves  a 
curious  description  of  a  day^  hunt- 
ing here  in  1609,  in  the  presence 
of  Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  when 
500  deer  took  to  the  water,  and  were 
pursued  by  **  a  little  royal  navy  "  of 
100  boata,  which  **  ventured  among 
them,  and,  feeling  such  and  such 
that  were  fattest,  drew  them  to  land 
and  killed  them."  Before  the  drain- 
age, deer  are  said  to  have  been 
as  plentiful  in  Hatfield  Chase  as 
** sheep  upon  a  hill;'*  and  the 
fisheries,  including  those  of  eels, 
were  most  valuable  and  productive. 
Tithes  of  certain  of  these  fisheries 
were  granted  by  the  Warrenes  to  the 
monks  of  Boohe  Abbey,  and  to  the 
Cluniacs  of  Lewes. 

The  drainage  of  Hatfield  Chase 
was  undertaken  in  1626  by  Cornelius 
Vermuyden,  a  Dutch  engineer  of 
eminence,  who  had  already  been 
very  successful  in  his  operations  at 
Dagenham  on  the  Thames,  and  in 
draming  Windsor  Park.  Vermuyden 
and  his  partners  in  the  adventure 
obtained  a  grant  of  one  entire  third 
of  the  lands  to  be  recovered  from 
the  waters.  Many  Dutch  capitalists 
joined  him;  and  he  was  enabled 
to  engage  a  great  number  of  Dutch 
and  Flemish  workmen,  some  of 
whom  were  exiles  in  England; 
French  Protestants  from  Pioardy, 
and  Walloons  from  Flanders. 

About  24,000  acres  were  recovered 
by  Yermuvden  and  his  foreign 
labourers,  but  not  without  serious 
opposition  during  the  progress  of 
the  works  from  the  people  of  the 
country,  gentle  as  well  as  simple, 
who  beat,  wounded,  and  even  killed 
some  of  the  workmen,  broke  down 
the  embankments,  demolished  the 
floodgates,  and  checked  the  works. 
For  a  long  while  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  station  a  military  force  on  the 
spot  to  protect  the  enclosures  and 
the  houses  of  the  Dutch  settlers, 
who  lived  for  the  most  part  in  iso- 
lated dwellings,  dispersed  through 
the   newly-recovered  country.     In 


1642,  in  consequence  of  a  rumour 
that  Sir  Ralph  Humby,  the  Boyalist, 
was  about  to  cross  the  Don  and  to 
march  into  the  Isle  of  Azeholm, 
the  Parliamentarian  Committee  at 
Lincoln  gave  orders  for  breaking 
through  the  dykes  in  the  Hatfield 
Level.  This  was  done;  to  the 
delight  of  the  neighbouring  popu- 
lation, whose  great  cause  of  com- 
plaint was  that  the  foreign  set- 
tlers had  robbed  them  of  their 
rights  of  common.  Damage  amount- 
ing to  no  less  than  20,000{.  was  in- 
flicted on  the  strangers  in  a  single 
night.  The  people  who  carried  out 
the  orders  of  the  Committee  "le- 
velled the  houses  of  the  settlers, 
destroyed  their  growing  com,  and 
broke  down  the  fences;  and  when 
some  of  them  tried  to  stop  the  de- 
struction of  the  sluices  ....  the 
rioters  stood  by  with  loaded  g^ona, 
and  swore  they  would  stay  until  the 
whole  levels  were  drowned  again, 
and  the  foreigners  forced  to  swim 
awav  like  ducks."  {Smilea*  '  Lives 
of  the  Engineers,*  i.  ch.  3,  where 
vriU  be  found  an  excellent  accomit 
of  the  whole  undertaking.)  Even 
when  the  drainage  was  effectually 
finished,  it  gave  nae  to  so  plentifril  a 
crop  of  lawsuits  and  to  such  long-con- 
tinued litigation  that  the  projector 
and  ingenious  executor  is  said  (after 
having  also  completed  the  draina^ 
of  the  Great  Level  of  the  Fens  m 
Norfolk  and  Cambridgeshire)  to 
have  died  mined  and  in  gaol.  The 
levels  brought  into  cultivation  now 
produce  as  abundant  crops  as  any 
part  of  the  Fens  of  Lincolnshire, 
though  parts  of  tiiis  district  are  as 
much  as  8  feet  below  high-water 
mark. 

Many  Dutch  and  Flemish  names 
still  remain  in  this  district.  Among 
the  original  settlers  was  Matthew 
Do  la  Piyme,  who  fled  from  Ypres 
before  the  Duke  of  Alva ;  and  whose 
descendant  made  collections  for  a 
History  of  the  Chase  of  considerable 
value.    (See  pod,  Thome.) 
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la  the  centre  of  the  great  turf 
niDor,  SJB.  of  Hatfield,  ia  Lindholme, 
n  aiable  tract  of  about  60  acres, 
siigbtlj  raised  above  the  level.  It 
ii  still  a  perfect  aolitode ;  and  before 
tbe  dramage  was  one  of  the  keepers' 
stations.  Ctere  a  certain  William  of 
Lindholme,  half  ^ant,  half  hermit, 
is  traditionally  said  to  have  lived ; 
and  to  have  brought  here  two  large 
boulder  -  stones  —  known  as  the 
*  Thumb  Stone/'  and  the  ''Little- 
Fmger  Stone  '* — ^which  lie  near  the 
^y  house  on  the  holme.  This 
boude  ig  modem ;  but  it  has  replaced 
a  remarkable  cottage,  framed  in 
timber  ('*  stod-bound  "\  with  a 
nised  space  at  the  E.  end,  on 
vUch  stood  an  altar.  Toward  the 
^est  was  a  large  flat  stone,  under 
which  remains  of  a  human  body, 
somfi  hemp-seed,  and  a  small  de&ced 
coin,  were  found  in  1727.  There 
OQ  be  little  doubt  that  the  place 
had  been  the  abode  of  a  recluse,  who, 
Uke  St.  Bobert  of  Knaresborough, 
bad  been  buried  within  the  enclosure 
of  bis  cell. 

Drayton  tbns  notices  the  supposed 
risng  and  fidling  of  the  marsVlaud 
vith  Uie  lise  and  &U  of  the  neigh- 
bouring rivers : — 

"Wboae  wfl,  w  lome  reports,  tlmt  be  ber 
borderers,  note, 
With  water  under  earth  nndoabtedly  doth 

For  when  the  waters  rise  it  risen  doth  re- 
main. 

High  while  the  floods  are  hi^^,  and  when 
Uiqr  fall  again 

U&Ueth." 

The  swelling  and  bursting  of  a  peat- 
boe  in  wet  weather  is  a  well*known 
and  very  serious  occurrenoe. 

[1  m.  N.  of  the  Stainforth  stat,  on 
^  I.  bank  of  the  Don,  across  which 
there  it  a  ferry,  is 

The  fine  eh.  of  FuMake  (which 
^e  ecclesiologist  should  by  no 
ineans  leave  unvisited).  Fishlake  is 
^  called  fiom  a  deep  hollow  in  the 
itt&nh-land,  extending  into  what  was 
on(%  a  htke  which  aM>unded  in  fish. 


It  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
places  at  which  the  body  of  St. 
Cuthbert  rested  during  its  wandei^ 
ing ;  and  for  this  reason  the  church 
may  have  been  ded.  to  that  saint. 
It  was  originallv  erected  about  the 
beginning  of  the  12th  cent,  by 
the  powerful  family  of  Warrene,  who 
were  lords  of  Gomsborough  and  of 
Hatfield  Ohase  from  the  Conquest 
until  1346  (20th  Edward  m.).  The 
ch.  in  the  village  of  Hatfield  was  the 
only  one  within  the  limits  of  the 
Chase  until  the  Warrenes  built 
others  at  Fishlake  and  Thome.  The 
ch.  at  Fishlake,  with  that  part  of  the 
Chase  which  lay  N.  of  the  Don,  and 
was  assigned  to  it  as  its  "  parochia," 
was  granted  by  the  Warrenes  to 
their  priory  at  Lewes;  and  con- 
tinued in  possession  of  that  house 
until  1872;  when,  together  with 
other  churches,  it  was  resigned  to 
the  Crown  in  compensation  for  the 
**  nutumlisation "  of  the  Lewes 
Priory,  which  had  hitherto  been 
alien,  and  dependent  on  Clugny. 
In  1387,  Richard  II.,  at  the  instemce 
of  Thomas  of  Hatfield,  Bp.  of  Dur- 
ham, who  had  died  in  1381,  settled 
Fishlake  on  the  new  college  (then 
**  Durham,"  now  Trinity  College)  at 
Oxford,  which  the  prior  and  convent 
of  Durham  had  just  founded.  At  the 
Reformation,  Fishlake  reverted  to  the 
Grown,  and  was  given  by  Henry  YIII. 
to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham, 
who  still  hold  it. 

The  size  and  beauty  of  the  ch. 
sufficiently  prove  the  wealth  and 
resources  of  ite  several  possessors. 
It  is  built  throughout  of  stone,  which 
must  have  been  brought  up  the  river 
Don  at  no  small  cost.  The  S.  portal, 
very  fine  enriched  Norman,  of  about 
the  same  date  as  that  at  Iffley,  is  of 
course  part  of  the  Warrenes*  ch.  It 
is  of  four  orders.  The  outer  circle 
of  ornament  has  been  thought  (but 
this  is  very  uncertain)  to  represent 
the  session  of  the  righteous  in  gloiy ; 
the  figures- are  arranged  in  pairs, 
within   oval    compartmente.      The 
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inner  circles  contain  animals  and 
leaf-like  ornaments.  The  capitals  of 
the  shafts  have  siotesques  and  other 
subjects  not  easUy  interpreted.  The 
nave  piers  and  arches  are  Transi- 
lion  (£.  E.  to  Dec.),  ^th  a  fine 
and  lofty  Ferp.  clerestory  above 
them.  The  Western  Tower  (Perp.), 
with  a  noble  W.  window  of  5  lights, 
has,  like  many  Yorkshire  towers, 
arches  opening  N.  and  8.  to  the  nave 
aisles.  These  side  arches  are  closed 
halfway  up  with  solid  stone  screens ; 
and  the  west  end  of  the  aisles  thus 
enclosed  may  have  served  as  chan- 
tries (?).  The  rood-screen,  dating 
about  1500,  remains  in  its  original 
position,  and  has  been  repaired  by 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham, 
the  restorers  of  the  chancel.  The 
lower  part  of  the  chancel  seems  to 
be  Dec. ;  but  the  clerestory  has  been 
copied  from  that  of  the  nave,  and  is 
of  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  as  are 
iUso  the  chantries  at  the  £.  end 
of  the  nave  aisles.  The  font  (Perp.) 
is  octagonal,  with  niches  containing 
figures  of  saints  (among  them  St. 
Cuthbert),  of  Pope  Gregory  the 
Great,  and  of  two  archbishops,  St. 
WilUam  of  York  and  St.  Wilfrid, 
distinguished  by  the  pall.  The 
bosses  underneath  the  bowl  repre- 
sent each  an  angel  bearing  an  infant 
in  his  arms. 

In  the  chancel  is  the  altar-tomb 
of  Richard  Marshall,  vicar  (1496- 
1505).  The  brasses  have  been  re- 
moved ;  but  Dodsworth  preserved 
the  inscription,  part  of  which  ran — 

**  The  VI.  vicar  of  this  charch,  of  good  fame 
without  rage. 
In  whose  lime  this  cfaancell  ood  vestry 
bildite  was." 

(This,  however,  can  hardly  refer 
to  the  piers  and  arches,  which  are 
almost  certEunly  older.)  The  un- 
usual ornaments  of  the  tomb  deserve 
notice.  In  the  front  are  the  symbols 
of  St.  Anthony  (a  tau  cross  and  two 
bells),  between  the  words  "  Jesu 
Mercy,**  "  Lady  Help."  The  niche 
above  the  tomo  probably  contained 


a  fifure  of  St.  Cuthbert,  before 
which  Mttrshall  desired  to  be 
buried. 

In  a  niche  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  lofty  Perp.  tower  appears  Stv 
Cuthbert,  carrying  in  his  nght  hand 
the  head  of  Si  Oswald.  (The  2 
patron  saints  of  Durham  were  fre- 
quently thus  represented.)  Remark 
the  fine  pinnacled  buttresses  mark- 
ing the  division  between  the  nave 
aisles  and  their  eastern  chantries ; 
and  the  nortli  porch  in  the  nave 
opening  through  the  broadened 
base  of  a  buttress. 

The  ch.  of  Fishlake  rises  grandly 
over  the  Level,  of  which  it  is  one  of 
the  great  landmarks.] 

11  m.  Thome.  Inns:  Red  Lion; 
White  Hart  An  active  market- 
town,  carrying  on  considerable 
trade  in  com,  coal,  and  timber. 
The  Don  runs  about  a  mile  to  the 
N.W.  of  the  town,  and  on  it  is  situ- 
ated the  Quay  called  Uie  Waterside^ 
resorted  to  by  sailing-vessels,  and, 
when  the  tide  permits,  by  steamers 
from  Hull.  Tnis  is  the  port  of 
Thome.  Ships  are  built  here,  and 
at  Hangman's  Hill  (about  1  m.  from 
the  town,  so  called  because  some  of 
the  men  who  destroyed  Vermuy- 
den's  sluices  were  executed  here). 
Part  of  yermuyden*s  house  is  still 
standing  in  the  town  of  Thome. 
The  ch.,  founded  like  that  of  Fish- 
lake  by  the  Warrenes,  is  small,  very 
late  Dec,  and  of  no  great  interest. 
There  was  a  small  peel  or  castalet 
at  Thome,  which  was  used  as  the 
prison  for  offenders  in  the  Chase. 
This  has  disappeared ;  but  tlie 
mound  on  which  it  stood  still  re- 
mains, planted  with  ash -trees. 
Abraham  De  la  Pryme,  who  made 
large  collections  (preserved  among^ 
the  Lansdowne  MSS.  in  the  Brit. 
Mus.)  for  the  history  of  this  district, 
was  (1701-1704)  perpetual  cutate  of 
Thome.  To  the  E.  of  the  town  ex- 
tends a  wide  Turbary  or  turf-moor, 
occupying  an  area  of  6800  acres: 
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jaige  quantities  of  peat  are  cut  from 
Hand  exported  in  barges  along  the 
caoals  and  drains  to  York  and  Hull. 
The  bog  encloses  the  remains  of  a 
bsiied  forest ;  and  large  trees,  oak, 
tsh,  beeoh,  Sbc^  from  60  to  120  ft. 
loBg;  hare  been  dog  up  here,  and 
from  ike  ezoelient  preserration  of 
the  timber  have  been  sold  for  5Z. 
orereuldl.  each. 

Etitensive  tracts  lyine  between  the 
Otue  and  the  Trent  have,  in  the 
eoone  of  tile  last  60  years,  been  con- 
certed from  heath  and  morass  into 
profitable  pastare  and  amble  land  by 
ibe  process  of  warping  (A.-S.  wear- 
pen— to  torn  aside),  and  it  is  still 
coffl^  on   with   success  to  the  £. 
-jf  Tborne,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Trent,  near  Keadby.    The  contents 
uf  these  rivers  are  apparently  **  half 
mod,  half  water,  and  turbid  enough 
tosoiSbcate  the  fishes."    The  earthy 
matter  is  washed  down   from  the 
^h  grounds.     When  the   waters 
are  most  heavily  laden  the   land- 
•JviKts  on  the  banks  open  the  sluices, 
let  in  the    flood,    and    retain    it 
until  it  has  left  behind  its  fertilizing 
o<ve.    From  8  to  6  or  more  feet  of 
nch  black   ▼egetable    mould  are 
to  deposited,    so   fine   that  the 
vhole  might  pass  through  a  sieve. 
Three  yean  of  waiping  generally 
^office  to  convert  the  most  barren 
land  into  fields  teeming  with  fertility, 
clothed  witti  clover,  or  growing  the 
^est  crops  of  wheat,  beans,  pota- 
^.  and  flax.    A  similar  process, 
^wn  as  **colmaie"  has  been  for 
soine  time  used  with  great  advan- 
^ge  in  the  Tuscan  Marenuna,  and 
m  other  districts  of  Italy. 

(From  Thome  another  line  of  rail- 
^y  (S.  Yorksh.  and  M.  8.  and  L.), 
^  oy  Crowie  to  Keadby  on  the 
Trent;  and  thence  by  Bametby  to 
Great  Grimsby.  For  these  places  see 
^  Randbookfor  Lincolnshire.) 

Learing  Thome,  and  skirting 
Thorne  Waste,  the  train,  in  J  hr., 
^'ftchet 

Goofe  {hm:  the  Lowther  Hotel), 


on  the  Ouse,  a  port  of  increasing 
importance,  situated  a  little  above 
the  point  where  the  Ouse  and  the 
Trent  unite  to  form  the  Humber. 
A  pier  and  docks  have  been  con- 
stracted  here  by  the  Aire  and  Galder 
Navigation  Company,  the  proprietors 
of  the  Knottingley  and  Goole  Canal, 
which,  however,  since  the  formation 
of  this  railway  and  of  that  from 
Knottingley  (see  Rte.  4),  is  but 
little  used.  Fruit  and  vegetables  in 
great  plenty  are  imported  here  from 
Antwerp  and  Botterdmn,  and  find 
their  way  from  Gkwle  into  the  centre 
of  Yorkshire.  Iron  and  cloth  are 
the  chief  exports ;  and  much  York- 
shire building-stone  is  conveyed 
hence  to  difierent  parts  of  England 
and  the  Continent.  A  large  ch., 
more  pretentious  than  good,  with  a 
lofty  spire,  has  been  built  here  by 
the  Company. 

The  canal  terminates  in  a  basin 
and  2  capacious  Docks,  one  of  them 
capable  of  admitting  vessels  of  800 
tons  burthen,  conmiimicating  by 
locks  with  the  Ouse;  finished  in 
1838.  The  New  Dock,  calculated  for 
steamers,  6  or  8  of  which  ply  between 
Goole  and  Hull,  is  entered  by  a  lock 
200  feet  long  and  58  broad.  Large 
warehouses  and  a  timber-pond  have 
been  erected  contiguous  to  the 
Docks.  The  sum  expended  by  the 
Company  on  these  and  other  works 
connected  with  the  navigation  ex- 
ceeds one  million  sterling. 

Steamers  run  daily  from  Goole  to 
Hull  in  2  hours.  There  are  also 
small  steamers  to  Antwerp  and 
Rotterdam  (twice  a  week),  and  one 
to  Dunkirk  weekly. 

[Below  Goole,  in  a  district  lying 
between  the  rivers  Ouse  and  Trent, 
and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  old  Don, 
are  successively  situated  the  three 
parishes  of  Swinefieet,  Whitgift,  and 
Adlingfleet,  newly  every  acre  of 
which  has  been  converted  by  the 

E recess  of  warping  (see  ante)  from  a 
lack,  goose-feeding  marsh  to  a  land 
rich  in  com  and  grain  crops.    In  the 
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last  parish,  which  appears  to  the  eje 
of  the  unfrequent  stranger  like  the 
Ultima  Thule  of  Yorkshire,  has  been 
established  an  excellent  commercial 
school  by  the  charity  of  Madame 
Mary  Biunsden ;  the  head-master- 
ship being  in  the  gift  of  the  Master 
and  Fellows  of  Catherine  College, 
Cambridge.] 

Crossing  the  Oiise  at  Goole,  the 
rly.  enters  the  East  Riding.  On 
the  bank  of  the  river,  surrounded 
by  trees,  is  SaUmarthe  HaU  (Philip 
Baltmarshe,  Esq.)  This  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient  families  in  York- 
shire, and  has  been  settled  at  Salt- 
marshe  probably  from  a  period  before 
the  Conquest. 

There  is  a  aiation  near  the  village 
of 

SdUbmarfihe  (which  is  in  the  parish 
of  Lazton:  the  church  is  a  bad 
modem  building);  and  at  the  next 

StadcOeihorpe,  the  line  of  the  Selby 
and  HuU  rly.  is  joined. 

The  railway  crosses  the  Warping 
Drain  and  the  Market  Weightou 
Canal,  which  falls  into  the  Humber 
opposite  the  confluence  of  the  Trent, 
before  reaching 

Brough  Stat. 

The  ferry  here,  over  the  Htmiber, 
to  Winteringham  and  Ferriby  Sluice 
in  Lincolnshire,  is  as  old  as  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  being  on  the  line  of 
their  great  highway,the  Ermin-street. 

[The  antiquary  will  find  it  worth 
while  to  drive  jfrom  Brough  across 
the  country  to  Market  Weighton, 
12  m.  (or  14  by  N.  Cave).  The 
churches  of  North  Cave  and  North 
Newbald  are  of  great  interest.  The 
landsoape  is  not  very  picturesque. 
Low  chalk  hills  lie  rt.  of  the  road. 

The  Church  of  EUoughUm,  seen 
rt.,  is  modem,  rebuilt,  except  the 
tower  in  1846.  EUerker,  1.,  is  in- 
teresting as  the  place  at  which 
Robert  Aske  was  visiting  his  cousins 
when  the  news  reached  them  of  the 
rising  (the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace) 
in    Lincolnshire,    and    Aske   was 


chosen  here  as  the  leader  of   the 
Yorkshire  insurgents.    On  the   hill 
rt.  is  Thorpe  JSaU  (C.  Sykes,  ElaqOt 
a  large  EUzabethan  mansion.    South 
Cave,  3  m.  from  Brough,  is  a  long 
straggling  village,  with  a  ohiirch  *of 
some  interest  and  of  various  datea 
— Trans.«  Norm,  (chancel  arch)  ;  E. 
Eng,  (arch  opening  to  a  transeptal 
chapel,  S.  sidie  of  nave),  Dec.  (chan- 
cel and  arches  into  N.  chancel  arch, 
now  closed),  and  Perp.  (arcade  of 
nave,  and  tower).    The  church  has 
been  restored,  and   there  is    acme 
modem  stained  glass.    Close  by  is 
Cave  Castle  (Mrs.  Barnard),  a  tur- 
reted  mansion,  with  some   ancient 
portions.    The  family  of  Washington 
was  long  established  here;  and  tlie 
great-grandfather   of  the    famous 
general  is  said  to  have  been   bom 
here — leaving   the    place  first    for 
Northampton,  and  emigrating  thence 
to  Virginia  in  1657.    (Great  Bring- 
ton,  in  Northants,  also  claims   the 
Washingtons — and   the  descent    is 
not  clear.)    The  church  of  North 
Cave,  1j^  m.  W.,  is  more  important. 
This  is  tliroughout  E.  Eng.  of  re- 
markable size  and  uniformity,  con- 
sisting of  W.  tower,  nave,  and  aisles, 
transepts  opening  from  aisles,  and 
chancel.    The  nave  piers  are  circ. 
with   plain  caps,  and  above  is   a 
3 -light   clerestory.     The  windows 
throughout  are  E.  Eng.,  with  plain 
tracery.    At  the  end  of  the  nave 
proper  is  a  high  arch  opening  to  the 
crossing,  and    beyond   again   is    a 
second  arch  opening  to  the  chanoel, 
which  Ib  perhaps  of  a  little  later 
date.    (It  seems  probable  that    a 
central  towor  had  been  intended, 
but  that  the  foundation  or  the  arches 
had  not  borne  its  erection.)    The 
lower  part  of  the  tower  id  £.  Eng^ 
the  upper  Perp.  All  the  ceilings  are 
modem.     On  the  N.  side  of   the 
tmnsept  is   the  monument  of  Sir 
Thos.    Metham,    temp,    Eliz. — ^the 
effigy   is   in    armour   on   a   rolled 
mattress.     In  the   window  of  the 
S.  side  is  the  alabaster  effigy  (Ja- 
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cobeanX  ^  &  la^^y*  a^s^)  &  Metham ; 
and  oa  tbe  floor  is  a  curious  itiscrip- 
Uon: — 

'*M/  Fiither  a  North  Briton. 
M J  MwCber  Ratlandshixe ; 
Fhm  Oublin  I  th«dr  son, 

Hugh  llootgomery,  li^r. 
When  my  race  is  mn. 

Shall  rest  mf  in  thU  cboire, 
In  honc^,  as  he  began. 
Qod  wfll  raise  mv  higher." 
JRt.  68.    A  J».  174H. 

Again: — 

"  In  the  Tanlt  lies  Barbara,  Hugh  if ont- 
emneiy  Eaqr.'s  wife. 
Who  ne'er  was  angry  in  her  life. 
As  danghler.  sifeter,  wife,  or  muther, 
Yonll  rarely  hear  of  sncii  another. 
D;  174?. 

The  hall  of  the  Methams,  who 
formerly  held  the  manor,  wa«  close 
to  the  chmch,  but  has  disappeared. 

HoOum  HaU  (GoL  Clitherow)  lies 
If.  of  the  village.  There  is  soiue 
CTrious  Norm,  work  in  the  tower  of 
Hotham  Chmt^h.  (Here  was  bom 
JohnofHotham,  Bp.  of  Ely  (1316- 
1337)  aad  Ohflnoellor— who  founded 
ft  chapel  in  this  his  native  place.) 
On  tile  side  of  a  steep  hill  at  Drew- 
f(m,  in  the  par.  of  N.  Ouve  is  a  huge 
boulder-stone  12  ft.  high,  which  is 
kuown  as  St  Augustine's  pulpit— 
And  of  cooTtfe  Ihe  Druids  have  been 
found  in  the  name  "  Drewton."  At 
^offfc  }fewba1d  (2  m.)  we  regain  the 
dirtct  road  from  Brough.  Here  is 
ft  very  remarkable  Late  Norman 
church,  with  some  unusual  features. 
It  has  nave,  central  tower,  transept, 
and  chano^l,  and  is  without  aisles. 
^  tower  rests  on  4  lofty  and  wide 
ftrches,  with  attached  shafts  and 
wolloped  capitals.  The  E.  and  W. 
ftrclies  are  ornamented  with  ziglsag, 
ftod  have  a  roll  moulding  in  the 
><^  The  transept  windows  (East) 
Hi'^  wide  arched,  with  zigzag,  and 
^▼e  Perp.  tiacery  inserted.  In  the 
S.  tnuu.  (South,  is  an  E.  Eng.  trip- 
^^'  Tbe  chancel  hiis  been  r^tored, 
«wd  has  Perp.  windows.  On  the  N. 
wde  i8  a  small  Early  Perp.  chantry, 
^th  the  base  of  tbe  altar  remaining 
"^tir  the  east  window.  Against  the 


chancel  wall  is  a  tablet  to  the  memory 
of  Sir  FhUip  Manektony  the  Royalist, 
bom  at  Heck,  near  Howden,  present 
at  Marston  Moor  and  at  Na8eoy,and 
acti?e  iu  all  ways  for  tlie  king.  He 
was  arrested  and  confined  by  Grom> 
well ;  died  in  1678.  and  was  buried 
at  South  Newbald,  where  he  was 
lord  of  the  manor.  The  Norm,  win- 
dows of  thd  nave  are  hi^h  in  the 
wall,  with  wide  splay.  The  font  is 
almost  E.  Eng.  On  the  exterior  the 
ch.  is  much  onriched.  The  tran- 
septs have  portals  with  zigzags.  The 
portal  of  the  S.  porch  has  much  rich 
motildin^,  and  above  in  a  vesica  is 
our  I^rd  in  Majesty,  all  covered 
with  whitewash.  There  are  curious 
corbel  tables  in  nave  and  chancel, 
with  heads  and  grotesques,  one  being 
a  fox  covering  his  eyes  with  his 
paws.  The  tower  is  very  massive, 
with  an  E.  Eng.  stage.  N.  Newbald 
was  attached  to  York  Minster  from 
an  early  period.  Between  N.  New- 
bald and  Market  Weighton  the  road 
passes  through  the  village  of  Sanc- 
ton, in  a  rather  pretty  valley.  Here 
is  a  small  ch.,  rebuilt,  except  the 
tower,  in  1869-70.  The  Perp.  tower 
is  good.  Separated  by  a  low  wall 
from  the  churchyard  is  a  B.  G.  bury- 
ing ground,  with  a  small  open  shrine 
or  chapel  at  the  end,  with  a  Pietk — 
(the  Virgin  supportino:  the  body  of 
our  Lord)— and  a  small  lamp  burn- 
ing before  it  Near  is  Houghton  Sail 
(G.  Langdale,  Esq.)  with  a  B.  G. 
chapel.  For  Market  Weighton,  see 
Bte.  S.} 

Leaving  the  station  at  Brough, 
we  pass,  1.,  under  the  chalk  hills. 
Melton^  where,  towards  the  end  of 
the  13th  cent  William  of  Melton, 
Archbp.  of  York  (1317-1340)  was 
bom.  The  church  of  Mdtony  seen  1., 
is  K  Eng.,  and  has  been  restored. 

The  estuary  of  the  Humber, 
backed  by  the  Lincolnshire  hills  on 
the  8.,  now  begins  to  open  to  view  ; 
whUe  on  the  N.  the  elevated  outline 
of  the  Yorkshire  Wolds  is  seen 
stretdiing  down  to  the  river,  near 
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29^  m.  JP6fT%  Stat.  (Theohmch 
of  North  Ferriby  was  rebailt  in  1848. 
It  is  of  Early  Dec.  character,  and 
has  many  stained  glaiss  windowe.^ 

The  railway,  paasinc:  to  the  8. 
of  Heaslewood  House,  (J.  W.  Pease, 
Elsq.)  reaches  the  water-side,  and 
is  carried  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance along  its  margin.  The  river 
iiere  bears  the  aspect  of  a  large 
lake,  its*  surface  occasionally  en- 
livened b^  the  smoke  of  a  steamer, 
or  a  passing  sail.  All  view  is  for  a 
time  intercepted  by  a  deep  cutting 
through  Hessle  Oliif,  a  chalk  hill, 
the  extreme  limit  of  the  Wolds,  at 

32i  m.  He8de  Stat  The  church 
has  E.  Eng.  (N.  and  S.  portal8\  Dec. 
(S.  aisle  with  go<id  windows^  and 
Early  Perp.  portions.  (Steamers  4 
times  daily  to  Barton.  Lincolnshure.) 

^Barton  Church,  |  m.  beyond  the 
ferry,  has  a  remarkable  Saxon  tower. 
The  rest  of  the  ch.  is  Perp.  and  of 
little  interest  See  HanObook  for 
Lincohuhire,2 

Near  this  are  several  neat  villas, 
together  with  chalk-pits,  limekilns, 
and  whiting-millB. 

^  The  rly.  is  carried  along  the  mar- 
gin of  the  Humber,  here  more  than 
2  m.  broad,  upon  an  embankment 
of  chalk,  nearly  a  mile  long,  and 
soon  comes  in  sight  of  Hull  and  its 
forest  of  masts.  The  fields  and 
garden-gates  on  the  approach  are 
not  unfrequently  decorated  with 
huge  jaw-bones  of  whales,  trophies 
of  the  whale-fisbety,  of  which  Hull 
was  long  the  principal  seat 

The  railway  is  joined  1.  by  that 
from  Beverley  (Bte.  8),  near  IJie 
Lunatic  Asylum,  and  soon  enters 

HtiS.    (Paragon  Stat.) 

[There  are  two  raUicay  itatlom  at  HalL 
The  Paragon  Stat,  near  thp  W.  entniDoe  of 
the  town,  whence  trains  leave  for  Doncaster 
aint  Qoole  (the  preaeni  ruote).  Selhy  (Rte. 
6),  York,  by  Beverley  and  Market.  Weic^ton 
( Rto.  8).  BridUngton,  Fllcj,  and  Scarborongb 
gr  Driffield  (Rte.  9^  »nd  Malton  by  DrifBefd. 
From  this  station  alao  tnlns  leave  HoU  for 


WIthemeea  (Rte.  «)  and  Homeea  (Bte.  T). 
The  Victoria  Dock  station  is  at  the  east  end 
of  Hnll,  and  fA  used  for  the  railways  wfalcli 
connect  Hull  with  London  and  the  Eastern 
Oonntles  throngh  Lfnonlndiire.  It  is  also  in 
connection  with  tiie  Hornsea  and  Wlthemaea 
rlys.  (All  tralno,  however,  on  these  two  rlya. 
start  from  ttie  Paragon  Stat,  and  the  con- 
nection from  the  Victoria  Stat  is  at  Sonth- 
ooates.) 

Hotd94 — Boyal  Station  (best),  altered  from 
the  Paragon  Stat  (good  and  comfortable). 
Fiotorio,  close  to  docks  and  pier.  Jtinerva 
also  near  the  pier. 

Steamen.— To  Jherdeen  In  27  hra.;  to 
Amttardcan  (Wednesdays) ;  to  AntVMp  (Wed. 
and  Sat);  to  Bremen  (Sat);  to  Cfhristkm- 
»and  and  CkriatUutia;  to  Copankaotn;  to 
Dumdet;  to  Dunkxrk  (Wed.  and  Sat);  to 
Ediinbur^  (Fri.);  to  GoUenburff  (SaU;  to 
Havre  (Tnes.);  to  Hamburg  (Tues.  Thars. 
Sat) ;  to  lAmdon  (Tnes.  Fri.  Sat) ;  to  Lytw  ; 
to  AeuieaMtte;  to  Rotterdam ;  to  Sti:ttin;  to 
^t/'etonftttfy  (weekly);  to  Tarmoiah.  There 
are  also  steamers  to  Gaifitbgroug^,  in  Sihrs. ; 
to  GodU^  In  2  hra. ;  to  GrirMhy^  m  li  hr. ;  and 
to  York,  in  Sihrs.  The  starting-places  and 
times  of  sailing  of  all  these  steamers  are  dnij 
advertised,  and  may  generally  be  found  In 
Bradshaw.  There  are  ferries  over  the  Hum- 
ber 4  times  a  day  to  Barton,  and  6  or  7  times 
to  New  Holland  and  back. 

The  chief  objects  of  interest  hi  Hull  are— 
the  Dockt  and  the  two  Ckurdiet  of  Holy 
Trinity  and  St.  Mary's.  These  maybe  easily 
seen  in  a  long  rooming's  walk  firom  the  Rly. 
Hotel.  Turning  into  C!arr  Lane,  the  visitor 
will  proceed  throngh  St  John  St.,  at  the  end 
of  which  is  the  Wllberforoe  Memorial,  and 
crossing  the  Inridge  between  ()neen's  Dock 
and  Prince's  Dodc  should  take  the  south  side 
of  (^een's  Dock  as  far  as  the  opening  of 
Lowgate.  Descending  Lowgate,  rt.  Is  the 
Town  Hall,  and  a  litUe  below,  I.,  St  Mary's 
Qiurch.  The  Market  Place  opens  flrom  Low- 
gate,  and  rt  is  Holy  Trinity  QiwxJl  (A 
lane  on  the  N.  side  of  the  cb.  leads  to  Trinity 
House  Lane,  in  which  Is  the  Trinity  House.) 
Passing  down  the  Market  Place;  the  visitor 
wbo  ba-*  time  at  his  disposal  may  cross  the 
South  Bridge,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hall 
Kiver.  and,  proceeding  along  South  Bridge 
Road,  visit  the  Victoria  Dock.  At  any  rate 
he  should  pass  down  Queen  St.  (In  a  line  wltli 
the  Market  Place>  and  see  the  view  of  the 
Humber  f^om  the  Pier.  Here  he  will  find 
himself  dose  to  the  Humber  Dock,  the  Rly. 
Dock,  and  the  great  Albert  Dock,  to  eadi  of 
which  he  may  give  as  much  time  as  he 
pleases.  Cogan  St,  near  the  east  end  of  the 
Albert  Dock,  and  Upper  Union  St,  openinj^ 
fh>m  it  will  lead  him  Into  Osborne  St. ;  and 
Midland  St.,  at  the  W.  end  of  Osbonie  St, 
otM'ns  directly  in  front  of  the  Rly.  Stat  and 
the  Hotel.  (The  places  here  mentioned  are 
described  at  length  pott.)    This  route  will 
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tike  the  straafier  timwii^  theoldost  and  moit 
iDtereeUogpaTtaf  Unll.  The  bttt  and  newest 
•trerts  lie  N.  of  the  docks  and  the  rly.] 

The  town  of  Hull,  or  KiNOfiTON- 
rposr-Hcu^  ranking  third  in  com- 
mercial  importance  and  extent  of 
^hippin^  among  the  seaports  of 
Great  Britain  (it  u  only  surpassed 
by  liyerpool  and  London),  is  situ- 
ated on  the  N.  hank  of  the  broad 
Humber,  at  the  junction  of  a  small 
and  sluggish  stream,  tho  Hull,  which 
gives  ita  name  to  the  town.  The 
population,  including  the  suburbs^ 
Sculeoat^  Drypool,  and  Lutton,  was 
in  1871,  121,892. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Hull  po»- 
yesdes  mnch  attraction  for  the  (ndi- 
iiary  tourist ;  but  it  is  the  great  packet 
station  for  the  North  of  Europe; 
and  the  larger  part  of  the  imports 
from  Holland,  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Russia,  and  the  Baltic,  finds 
ita  way  to  this  port.  It  is  therefore 
a  place  of  extreme  bustle  and  ac- 
tivity; and  the  prospects  from  the 
sides  of  the  docks,  crowded  as  they 
are  with  shipping,  are  sometimes, 
under  good  effects  of  light,  sin- 
gularly picturesque  and  interesting. 
The  town  first  appears  under  the 
Scandinavian  name  of  Wyke^  which 
here  probably  had  reference  to  its 
position  on  the  river  (vie = an  inlet 
or  bay):  it  was  first  called  Hull 
temp.  Bich.  L;  and  at  length  re- 
ceived the  name  of  ••Bang's  Town" 
from  £dw.  L,  who  visited  it  in  1299, 
and  must  be  looked  upon  as  its  real 
founder. 

The  ground-plan  of  the  original 
'*  Kingstown  "  corresponds  very 
Dearly  (making  allowance  for  the 
irregular  form  of  the  ground)  with 
that  of  the  numerous  *•  English 
Unrns,"  called  "Bastides,"  or  ''Free 
towns,"  ••Villes  franohei^**  founded 
by  Edward  I.  in  Guienne  and 
Aquitaine — a  long  parallelogram, 
crossed  and  recro^ed  by  parallel 
»tceets,  with  a  large  open  market- 
plftoe,  adjoining  which  is  the  prin- 


cipal oh.  New  Winchelsea,  also 
founded  by  Edw.  I.,  was  another 
English  town  of  this  class ;  and  the 
situaticMi  of  Hull  closely  resembles 
that  of  Leybum  or  '•Libonie,"'in 
Guienne,  at  the  junction  of  the 
small  river  Isle  with  the  Dordogne, 
said,  like  that  of  Hull,  to  have  been 
expressly  chosen  by  Edw.  I.  That 
town  was  named  from  its  chief 
founder  under  the  Kine,  Ro^er  de 
Leyburn  (of  the  gi'eat  Kentish  fa- 
mily, and  not  of  Leybum  in  York- 
shire). King  Edward  is  said  to  have 
been  at  Baynard  Castle,  near  Ootting- 
ham  (see  Kte.  8),  on  his  return  from 
Scotland  after  the  battle  of  Dunbar, 
when,  whilst  hunting,  he  was  acci- 
dentally led  to  the  £unlet  of  Wyke 
or  HuU«  and  was  struck  with  the 
advantage  of  its  position.  He  at 
once  purchased  the  site  from  the 
Abbot  of  Meaux  (see  Bte.  7),  to 
whom  it  belonged,  caused  the  new 
town  to  be  laid  out,  declared  it  free 
(that  is,  the  tenure  of  the  inha- 
bitants was  made  direct  from  the 
Crown),  and  offered  great  privileges 
and  immunities  to  all  who  would 
build  and  inliabit  tltere.  (See,  for 
the  free  towns  of  Edw.  I.  in  Eng- 
land and  France,  Parker's  *  DomeK- 
tic  Arohitecmre,'  xiv.  cent.) 

Hull,  however,  did  not  become  of 
great  importance  until  after  the  de- 
cay of  Kavenser  and  Hedon  (see 
Rte.  6),  which,  owing  to  the  waste 
caused  by  the  sea,  was  already  ad- 
vancing when  Edward  I.  visitea  the 
"Kins 8  town."  Sixty  years  after, 
Hull  bad  so  far  increased  in  pro- 
BperityaB  to  be  able  to  fhmish  Ed- 
ward ill.  with  16  ships  and  460  men, 
when  the  complement  of  London 
itself  was  only  25  ships  and  662  men. 
The  chief  intercourse  was  always 
with  the  Hanse  Towns  and  Flanders ; 
and  the  antiquary  will  note  the  early 
use  of  brick  in  H.  Trinity  Ch.  and 
in  the  ancient  town  walls,  introduced 
from  the  Low  Countries. 

That  the  jurisdiction  here  was 
anciently   somewhat   strict,  is   evi- 
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dent  from  the  traditional  .'*  thieves' 
litany,"— 

-From  HulU  Holl,  and  Hollliax. 
Qood  Lord  deliver  us." 

The  Hull,  on  the  rt.  bank  of  which 
the  town  was  founded,  was  at  first  its 
only  harbour :  on  its  margin  are  to  be 
found  the  oldest  houses  and  the  most 
ancient  streets.  The  extent  and 
lM>undary  of  the  old  town  are  pretty 
nearly  marked  by  the  course  of  the 
Hull,  and  the  direction  of  the  older 
docks  (the  Queen's,  the  Prince's,  and 
the  Humber),  which  occupy  the 
site  of  the  old  walls.  The  space 
thus  enclosed  by  the  docks  and  the 
Hull,  and  converted  by  them  into  an 
island  of  nearly  triangular  shapes  in- 
cludes the  most  busthng  part  of  the 
town  and  the  best  shops;  outside 
extend  long  and  monotonous  lines 
of  neat  dwelling-houses  of  more 
recent  date.  The  places  to  be  no- 
ticed in  Hull  are  tlie  *Dock$;  the 
ChureJies  of  'H.  Trinity  and  •St. 
Mary ;  the  Trinity  itouse ;  the 
Museum ;  the  Town  Hall ;  and 
the  Dock  Offices. 

The  most  important  features  in  the 
town  are  the  Dodcs^  which,  though 
far  inferior  in  extent  to  those  of  Liver- 
pool, yet  well  deserve  attention.  Tiie 
Hull  river  itself  forms  a  natural  dock, 
narrow,  but  tluronged  with  vessels 
and  lined  with  warehouses  for  a  dis- 
tance of  1}  m.  It  is  crossed  by  the 
South  Bridge  near  its  mouth,  and 
about  I  m.  higher  by  the  North 
Bridge.  A  cut  from  the  Hull  leads 
£.  into  the  new  Victoria  Dock. 
Another  on  the  W.  communicates 
with  three  other  docks  extending 
from  the  Hull  to  the  Humber,  and 
covering  an  area  of  28  acres.  The 
Albert  Dock  opens  from  the  basin  of 
the  Humber  Dock,  and  thus  is  in 
direct  communication  with  the  Hiun- 
ber  itself.  The  visitor  who  desii-os 
to  make  a  thorough  examination  of 
these  docks  had  Detter  proceed  at 
once  to  the  most  eastern — the  Vic- 
toria Dock — and  so  work  westwards. 


No  dock  existed  here  until  1778, 
when  what  is  now  called  the  Queen's 
Dock  was  completed.  The  Humber 
Dock  was  opened  in  1809,  and  the 
Prince's  Dock,  connecting  these,  in 
1829.  The  Bailway  Dock  was  opened 
in  1846,  the  Victoria  Dock  in  1850, 
and  the  Albert  Dock  in  1869. 

The  Victoria  Dock  (opened  1850X 
on  the  £.  side  of  the  Biver  Hull, 
occupies  about  80  acres,  and  two 
large  timber  ponds  are  connected 
with  it.  It  is  almost  entirely  used 
by  ships  importing  timber  from  the 
Baltic.  The  patent  slips  belongiu;; 
to  this  dock,  used  for  raising  and 
inspecting  vessels,  deserve  special 
attention.  In  excavating  the  Dock, 
remains  of  a  large  submeiged  forest 
were  discovered. 

The  Queen's  Dock,  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  Hull,  is,  as  has  been  said,  the 
oldest  of  the  ducks;  hnd  when 
opened,  in  1778,  it  was  the  largest  iu 
England.  It  covers  nearly  10  acres ; 
and  is  used  on  the  N.  side  chiefly 
for  timber,  on  the  S.  for  general 
merchandise.  The  Junction  Dock, 
uniting  the  Queen's  and  the  Humber 
Docks,  covers  6  acres.  The  Humber 
Dock  (opened  1809— engineer,  John 
Bennie)  covers  more  than  7  acres. 
This  is  used  chiefly  by  trading-ves- 
sels from  Antwerp,  Botterdam,  and 
the  Dutch  ports.  The  BaHway  Dock, 
opening  W.  from  the  Humber  Dock 
is  small,  and  was  formed  chiefly  to 
aid  the  transfer  of  goods  from  ship 
to  railway.  It  is  now  mainly  fre- 
quented by  ships  from  Sweden  and 
Norway. 

The  Humber  Dock  communicates 
with  the  Humber  by  a  basin,  pro- 
tected by  piers.  Between  this  basin 
and  the  Hull  lb  the  Ferry  Boat  Pier, 
which  should  be  visited.  The  view 
across  the  Humber  to  the  Lincoln- 
shire coast  is  here  well  seen. 

The  Albert  Dock  (opened  in  1869, 
J.  Hawkshaw,  engineer)  covers  24 
acres;  and  the  largest  steamers  can 
enter  with  ease. 

The  passage  across  the  docks  is 
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maintained  by  means  of  drawbridges, 
the  leaves  of  which,  though  about 
9  yards  long,  and  weighing  40  tons, 
tfe  raised  and  lowered  with  great 
celerity;  a  necessary  arrangement, 
as  these  bridges  are  in  the  main 
thoroagh£EU«s  of  the  population. 
Steam  dredging-machines  are  con- 
stantly at  work  in  clearing  away 
the  mud,  which,  owing  to  the  co- 
piods  deposits  brought  down  by  the 
waters  of  the  Humber,  would  other- 
wise soon  choke  the  docks.  From 
80,000  to  100,000  tons  are  thus  re- 
tQOYed  annually. 

A  walk  along  the  Queen's  or  the 
Hmnber  Docks  will  give  the  tourist, 
vlio  will  hear  many  northern  lan- 
goages  spoken  round  him,  some  in- 
&iglit  into  the  nature  of  the  aom- 
meree  of  the  town.      He  will  see 
voolpaeks  and  barrels  of  jfeast  from 
Germany,  raw  hides,  htmp,  and  tal- 
low from  Russia,  com  from  Dantzic 
and  other  Baltic  ports  (an  immense 
Htinual  importation),  and  thin  iron 
ban  fhmi  bweden :  this  metal  is  im- 
ported to  the  extent  of  227,000  tons 
wmially,  to  be  converted  into  steel 
atSheffieM  (see  Rte.  44).  Elsewhere, 
hage  bales  of  cotton  twist,  and   of 
^on  and  wocUen  doth,  are  wait- 
ii^  to  be  embarked,  since  Hull  is 
^  port  from  which  the  cottons  of 
ilaikcbester,  the  woollens  and  linens 
of  Yorkshire,  and  the  lace  and  net 
of  Nottinglmm,    are    exported   to 
^nooe,   Germany,  and  the   N.  of 
Kurope.     SaU  is  alao  an   export 
0&  the  W.  side  of  the  dock  rise 
lofty  piles  of  Umheir  from  the  Baltic, 
fonning  a  very  important  article  in 
tbe  imports.    Not  less  than  85,815 
^ons  of  shipping,  or   490   sailing- 
vessels,  and  181  steamships  with  a 
tonnage  of  122,795,  are  registered  as 
belonging  to  Hull. 

Hall  was  the  first  place  in  Eng- 
liind  which  engaged  in  the  Green- 
land fisherr.  Its  merchants  fitted 
ont  ghipa,  for  that  purpose  hs  early 
^  1598.  They  discovered  the  island 
of  Jan  Hayen,  and  established  a 


fishery  there;  and  the  whalers  of 
Hull  continued  to  be  numerous  and 
of  great  importance  until  the  present 
cent.,  but  have  now  altogetlier  dis- 
appeared. It  WHS  a  whaler  of  Hull 
(the  Isabella,  Gapt  Humphries) 
which,  in  1833,  saved  the  lives  of  Sir 
John  Rtiss  and  his  companious,  who 
had  been  4  yrs.  in  the  Arctic  regions. 
They  were  brought  to  Hull.  The 
general  fishing  trade  is  still  of  very 
great  importance  here ;  but  Hull  can 
no  longer  be  described  as  **  memor- 
able for  mud  and  train  oil  '*  in  which  ' 
words  Etty  the  painter,  who  was 
an  apprentice  here  for  seven  years, 
used  always  to  sum  up  the  chief 
features  of  the  town. 

The  Quay,  extending  along  tiie 
Humber  from  the  Victoria  Hotel 
to  the  mouth  of  the  docks,  at 
most  hours  of  the  day  presents  a 
lively  scene,  not  only  from  ships, 
steamers,  and  small  coasting  crnft, 
but  from  the  keels  and  barges  from 
the  interior  approaching  or  quitting 
the  roadstead,  and  the  numerous 
steam  -  ferries  and  packets  crobs- 
ing  and  recrossing.  The  crowd  col- 
lected on  shore,  especially  on  the 
arrival  or  departure  of  a  packet,  con- 
tributes to  enliven  the  scene.  Blue- 
jackets in  abundance,  pilots  and 
custom-house  officers,  coachmen, 
waiters,  and  porters  wrangling  and 
hallooing  amidst  the  hissing  of 
steamers,  beset  the  landing-places, 
or  lie  in  wait  for  the  passengers,  their 
victims. 

The  Trinity-house  (one  of  tliree  in 
England,  the  others  being  at  Lon- 
don and  Newcastle)  is  an  establish- 
ment for  the  relief  of  decayed  and 
distressed  seamen  of  the  merchant 
service,  their  widows  and  children. 
A  religious  guild  of  the  H.  Trinity 
was  founded  in  1369,  and  in  1457 
was  incoiporated  with  a  brother- 
hood called  the  ShipQian's  Guild. 
The  Trinity  House  belonged  to  this 
united  society,  and  has  continued 
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ever  since.  There  are  more  than 
30  inmates  in  the  house  itself,  either 
mariners  or  their  widows ;  and  np« 
wards  of  1000  peusionerB  receive 
annual  relief,  in  amounts  from  21. 
to  162.,  from  its  fVinds,  which  are 
furnished  partly  from  property  be- 
queathed for  the  puipose,  partly 
nom  a  levy  of  a  shilling  per  month 
fW)m  the  wages  of  seamen  belonging 
to  the  port  The  guild  or  corpora- 
tion enjoys  great  wealth,  privileges, 
and  influence  in  Hull.  It  has  the 
charge  of  buoys  and  beacons  along 
the  Yorkshire  coast  and  up  the 
Humber,  with  the  appointment  of 
pilots  for  navigating  it.  The  Trinity 
House  itself  was  re-erected  in  1758, 
and  is  built  round  two  courts,  with  a 
chapel  (opened  1843)  between  them. 
The  whole  place  is  kept  as  clean  and 
no4it  as  the  decks  of  a  man-of-war. 
It  contains  some  pictures  and  plate 
of  interest,  and  is  shown  on  appli- 
cation to  the  housekeeper.  In  the 
hall,  hung  from  the  oeiling  is  a 
Greenland  *  Kayak ',  taken  up  at 
sea  with  a  man  in  it,  in  1613.  Tlie 
figure  now  in  the  boat  wears  the 
clothes,  &c.,  of  the  man  thus  taken, 
who  refused  to  eat,  and  died  in  a  few 
days.  Of  the  pielure$t  remark — on 
staircase — Gapt.  Cook,  by  Webber; 
the  Battle  of  the  Nile,  Smirke 
and  Andertmn  ;  and  the  Landing  of 
William  UI.  at  Brixham.  In  the 
ChuneHrTotym  (which,  like  the  other 
apartments,  is  kept  strewn  with 
rushea,  after  the  old  fieishion)  are 
portraits  of  Alderman  Ferre$,  d.  1631 
— one  of  the  principal  benefactors 
to  the  House ;  Andrew  Marvellf  the 
poet,  bom  at  Winestead  (Rte.  6), 
and  educated  at  Hull,  for  which  place 
he  sat  in  2  Parliaments,  1660  and 
1661  (this  is  a  copy  from  the  Brit 
Mus.  picture  > ;  Sir  George  SaviUe,  by 
Hudeon ;  and  a  full  length  of  Queen 
Victoria,  by  Sani,  In  the  dining - 
room  is  a  full  length  of  George  III., 
by  Sir  G.  Chalmer$;  and  a  very 
finely  painted  portrait  of  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  by  0.  NeUcher, 


(This  is  a  portrait  of  the  Prince  aa  a 
young  man,  and  is  in  a  magnificent 
frame  of  carved  oak.)  Among  the 
pUUe  are  some  curious  devices,  such 
as  old  sailors  may  have  delighted 
in — a  cup  with  a  floating  ball: — a 
silver  milkmaid  with  her  pail,  given 
by  Sir  Cecil  Wray.  1726.  On  this 
is  an  inscription  **to  the  glorious 
and  immortal  memory  of  King  Wil- 
liam and  Queen  Mary ;"— on  the 
pail,  '*  Tyburn  to  the  Pretender  and 
all  his  adherents;"  and  on  her  ker- 
chief, '*no  warming-pan."  In  the 
mtueum  are  a  model  of  Queen  Anne's 
yacht,  a  chair  which  belonged  to  CapL 
Ox>ke,  and  some  Arctic  curiosities. 

Among  numerous  other  hospi- 
tals here  may  be  mentioned  that 
of  the  Charierhmue  (rebuilt  of  brick, 
1780 ;  it  is  outside  the  ancient  walls, 
near  the  Hull  River),  for  28  poor  men 
and  women,  founded  (together  with  a 
Carthusian  monastery  for  13  monk») 
by  Michael  de  la  Pole,  Earl  c^ 
Suffolk,  1384.  This  great  and  power'- 
ful  fitmily  sprang  from  a  rich  mer- 
chant of  Hull  (by  birth  of  Raven- 
spur),  Wm.  de  la  Pole,  knighted 
and  created  first  mayor  of  Hall 
by  Edw.  III.  His  descendants  rose 
in  a  short  time  to  the  highest  ranks 
of  the  nobility,  became  £2arls  and 
Dukes  of  Suffolk,  and  f^nmished  two 
ministers  and  favourites  to  Richard 
n.  and  Henry  V I.  After  having  floa- 
rished  120  years,  and  having  con- 
ferred great  benefits  on  their  native 
town,  the  family  became  extinct  in 
the  reig^  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  caused 
Edmund  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
to  be  beheaded  after  a  7  years'  im- 
prisonment in  the  Tower. 

Near  the  angle  at  wliichthe  Junc- 
tion and  Old  Docks  meet  rises  the 
Wilberforce  Monwnenl  (completed 
1835),  a  Doric  pillar  of  sandstone,  72 
ft  high,  surmounted  by  the  statue  of 
WiUiam  Wilberfin-ce.  This  eminent 
philanthropist  was  bora,  Aug.  24, 
1759,  in  High  Street  (see  pod).  In 
1780  he  was  returned  to  Parliament 
as  member  for  Hull, 
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yearihis  moDunent,  and  bordering 
tbe  Queen's  Dock,  is  the  New  Dock 
Ofee  (arehil  G.  6.  Wnty).  an  ela- 
bomte  stmctoie  of  Benaissance  type, 
viih  3  miniature  domes  of  St.  Paul's. 
It  is  much  oniamented  with  sculp- 
tnnd  friezes;,  small  figures  of  bors 
with  nets,  ropes,  &c.,  and  above  the 
main  entrance.  Commerce,  Pro- 
iperitj,  and  the  Riyer  Humber. 

Tbe  most  important  of  the  Hull 

CWreAei  is  that  of  the  ^Holy  Trinity 

in  the  market-place  (where  is  a  gilt 

stBtoe  of  William  HI.,  by  Schee- 

maker).  This  church  (the  building 

of  wliich  was  commenced  in  1812— 

£dw.  n^  who  was  then  at  York, 

contributed  liberally  to  the  work) 

will  amply  repay  a  visit.     It  con* 

aate  of  nave,  choir,  and  tnnsepts, 

of  which  the  nave  alone  was  used 

kg  coDgiegBtional  purposes    until 

the  restoration  (1878)  of  the  choir. 

The  transepts  and  central  tower  are 

early    Dec. ;     the    choir,    Dec.    of 

later    character ;    and    the    nave, 

Perp.    Much  of  the  choir  is  built 

of  brick — an  almost  unique  instance 

of  the  employment  of  that  material 

in  England  at  so  early  a  date.  The 

nstor&on   of  tins   noble   church, 

nader  the  care  of  Bir  G.  G.  Scott, 

«u  begun  in  1860.    The  west  front 

and  the  nave  were  first  completed ; 

and  the  choir  and  transepts  were  not 

fittOIy  restored   until    1874.     The 

choir    and     tranflepts    have   been 

vBoaaed,    the     exterior    brickwork 

cleared  from  cement,  and  where  new 

hrieks  were  wanted,  they  have  been 

cut  in  direct  copy  of  the  old.    The 

windows  have    Men  repaired  and 

festored,  and  new  flat  panelled  roofs 

of  oak  have  been  constructed  for  the 

^to  and  its  aisles,  and  the  transepts. 

The  stone  flooring  is  new.    Under 

the  oeotral  tower,  a   new  vaulted 

<38iUog  of   Engliah   oak,  gilt  and 

^kanifd,  has  been  raised,  strength- 

eaiDg  the  tower,  which  showra  a 

^nekoniU  W.  side,  besides  addmg 

^h  to  the  general  effiaot    In  the 

''^^"^  (the  central  portion}  remark 


the  S.  and  N.  windows,  the  tracery  of 
which  **  is  after  geometrical  but  be- 
fore flowing.  It  is  a  fine  specimen.'* 
— J*.  L.  Fiat,  Opening  from  the 
8.  transept  is  a  sepulcluul  chapel 
(now  belonging  to  the  Broadleys 
of  Melton),  which  has  been  re- 
stored by  G.  G.  Scott.  It  contains  a 
Dec.  tomb,  with  a  vaulted  canopy, 
of  nearly  the  same  date  as  the  Percy 
shrine  at  Beverley.  The  dWtr, 
which  is  fine  and  lai^e,  is  of  5  bays. 
Its  lofty  arches  and  dender  piers, 
with  very  high  bases,  should  be 
noticed.  The  aisles  terminate  even 
with  the  choir  itself.  This  arrange- 
ment, and  the  broad  spacing  of  choir 
and  aisles,  is  a  Yorkshire  charac- 
teristic, and  was  probably  imitated 
from  the  Minster.  The  windows  of 
both  aisles  and  clerestory  are  Dec. ; 
and  the  form  of  the  E.  window  is 
imusnaL  Some  bad  modem  stained 
glass  remains  here  in  spite  of  the 
restoration.  Under  a  canopied  re- 
cess in  the  S.  aisle  are  the  effigies 
of  a  merolumt  (probably  Robert  of 
Selby,  the  effigy  has  been  assigned, 
without  reason,  to  Sir  William  de  la 
Pole)  and  wife,  temp.  £dw.  III. 
Thev  have  been  cleared  from  the 
black  paint  with  which  they  were 
long  covered.  The  merchant  holds 
a  book  between  his  clasped  hands. 
Some  monuments  in  the  transept 
mav  be  noticed,  chiefiy  for  their 
bad  taste.  There  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  17th  cent  design  in  the 
8.  transept,— a  mont  erected  by  the 
Trinity  House  to  Thos.  Ferres  (died 
1681),  who  left  the  mass  of  his 
property  to  the  poor,  in  connection 
with  the  Trinity  Guild.  In  the  ch. 
also  is  a  mont.  for  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Milner,  author  of  a  *  History  of  the 
Church,' 'who  was  vicar  of  this  parish, 
and  died  in  17d7. 

The  Perp.  nave  is  fine  and  striking, 
and  in  general  design  has  evidently 
been  copied  from  the  choir.  There  is  a 
lofty  clerestory ;  and  the  peculiar  tra- 
cery of  the  windowsshonld  benoticed. 
The   stonework   has  been  cleaned 
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and  restored,  the  caps  of  the  pier 
sliafts  gilt  on  a  red  ground,  and  the 
roofs  panelled  and  coloured.  The 
W.  window  of  nine  lights  has  been 
Hlled  with  stained  glass  by  Hard- 
man,  the  subjects  referring  to  the 
H.  Trinity.  TJie  bowl  of  the  font 
is,  perhaps,  earlier  than  its  support. 
There  is  a  good  general  external  view 
from  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  yard. 
The  peculiar  squared  outline  of  the 
W.  end,  the  lofty  buttresses  and 
pinnacles  rising  above  the  parapets, 
wliich  entirely  conceal  the  roofs,  are 
here  well  seen.  The  E.  end  is  seen 
from  the  market-place.  The  poet 
Mason  was  bom  at  the  vicarage  of 
Holy  Trinity  in  1725. 

(On  the  S.  side  of  H.  Trin.  Oh. 
is  the  Grammar  School,  founded  in 
1486  by  John  Aloock,  Bp.  of  Ely, 
who  was  born  at  Beverley.  The 
school  was  rebuilt  in  1583,  chiofly 
by  the  aid  of  Wm.  Gee,  Alderman  of 
Hull,  whose  initials  and  merchant's 
mark  are  between  the  windows  of 
the  lower  story,  and  whose  portrait  is 
in  the  schoolroom.  Andrew  Marvell, 
father  of  the  poet,  and  Joseph  Milner, 
author  of  a  Hist,  of  the  Church,  were 
mnsters  of  this  school ;  and  among  the 
more  eminent  scholars  have  been 
Marvell,  the  poet;  Thomas  Watson, 
Bp.  of  St  David's,  Wm.  Wilberforoe, 
Isaac  Milner,  Dean  of  Carlisle,  and 
Archdeacon  Wrangham.) 

St.  Mary'g  Church,  in  Lowgate, 
was  restored  (and  almost  rebuilt)  by 
Sir  G.  G.  Scott  in  1863.  It  is  Perp., 
with  the  main  arches  almost  tri- 
angular, and  with  a  large  Perp.  £. 
window,  of  which  the  tracery  de- 
serves notice.  There  is  a  double 
S.  aisle.  The  modem  gallery  pro- 
jects from  tlie  tower-arch,  an  ex- 
cellent and  picturesque  arrangement. 
in  the  N.  aisle  is  a  mural  mont., 
with  bust  of  Wm.  Dobson  (temp. 
Chas.  II. ) :— "  higus  emporii . . .  pr»- 
fectus,  purpura,  c»terisq.  imperii  in- 
signibus  donatus.''  The  organ,  by 
Schnetzler,  is  famed  for  its  trumpet- 


stop.    The  great  E.  window  of  tliis 
ch.  (a  "wall"  of  glass)  and  many 
others,  ai-e  filled  with  stninedg^lass. 
by  Clayton  and  BeU,  which  is  well 
worthy  of  notice,       Much  silvery 
white,  and  yellow  glass  is  used,  in 
conformity  with  the  date  of  the  ch. ; 
and  St.  Mary's  may  boast  of   pos- 
sessing   some    of    the    very    finest 
modem  stained  glass  in  this  couutay. 
The  general  effect  of  the  interior  is 
very  striking.  The  existing  building 
is  only  the  choir  of  the  original  ch., 
of  which  the  W.  end  is  said  to  have 
fallen  in  1518,  and  the  nave  and 
steeple  to  have  been  pulled  down  by 
order  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  wanted 
the  stone  for   constructing  the   N. 
Blockhouse.    Another  tradition  as- 
serts that  the  steeple  hid  the  view 
from  the  Manor  House,  in  which  the 
king  was  lodging.    Neither  assertion 
is  sufficiently  authenticated.    It  was 
of  this  church  that  Andrew  Bforvell's 
father  was  minister. 

(Opposite  St.  Mary's  C3l  was  the 
Manor  Howe,  built  in  1387  by  Sir 
Michael  de  la  Pole,  and  tenanted  by 
Henry  YUI.,  on  his  visit  to  Hull  in 
1540.    There  are  no  remains. ) 

Of  other  churches  in  Hull,  the 
only  one  that  claims  notice  is  AU 
SaintSy  in  the  Beverley  Road  (G.  £. 
Street,  archit),  consecrated  in  1869. 
This  ch.  is  not  large,  but  the  design 
and  details  are  especially  good.  It 
is  of  red  brick  with  stone  dressings. 

(In  Osborne  Bt  is  the  Lutheran 
chapel  of  St  Nioolai,  built  for  the 
use  of  Danish  residents  and  seamen, 
and  consecrated  by  Archdeacon 
Bothe  of  Copenhagen  in  1871.) 

The  ToworhaU  (opened  in  Janu- 
ary, 1866 —architect,  Cuthbert  Brod- 
rick,  who  also  designed  the  Town- 
hall  of  Leeds)  is  no  doubt  the  finest 
modem  building  in  Hull  The  style 
is  Italian,  with  a  clock-tower  *or 
campanile.  The  railing  of  the 
ezte^or  balconies  are  gilt,  adding 
much  to  the  effect  produced  by  the 
varied  colour  of  tne   stone.       On 
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the  st&ircaae  is  a  niche,  with  a 
stihie  of  Edw.  I.  (Earle,  Sculptor), 
fi^^der  of  the  town.  There  are  also 
stataes  of  Andrew  Manrell  (see  ante) 
uxi  of  8ir  Michael  de  la  Pole,  Earl 
of  Suffolk,  let  Mayor  of  Hull,  1876, 
L  13ft).  These  are  by  Keytoarth, 
fHiilL  On  the  ground  floor  are 
itaiksm  and  comity  courts,  offices  of 
tiW  oorporatioii,  and  those  of  various 
l>ablic  bodies  connected  with  Hull, 
r  lie  cost  of  the  building  was  28,000Z. 

Buj^  Street,  the  most  important 
street  in  ancient  Hull,  now  a  nar- 
row and  inconvenient  lane,  follows 
*-ii«  ri  bank  of  the  Hull;  and 
<>f«mngs  pass  from  it  to  the 
^th»  at  landing  places  on  the  river. 
Hi:n»  were  the  houses  of  the 
^e&t  Hull  merchants.  About  half- 
^y  down  the  street  (L  in  descending) 

^  •  '^^w^^'^'^  Hou00  or  Buildings,  in 
^hich  Wm.  Wilberforce  was  bom  in 
1759.  The  house  is  of  brick  with 
stone  dressings.  Li  it  Charles  I. 
^cd  when  he  visited  Hull  in 
^^.  It  then  beloDRcd  to  Bir  John 
f'Uter.  On  the  rt  side  of  the  street 
^the  George  Tardt  connecting  High 
^t.  and  Lowgate,  with  some  15th. 
^nL  portifxiB.  It  seems  to  have  been 
'^nccted  with  a  large  ancient 
bostehy.  Another  ancient  Inn  was 
\be  Kin^B  Head,  also  in  High 
^reet,  and  apparently  of  the  end 
""f  the  Uth  cent.  It  is  of  framed 
**«.  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  was 
entertained  here  in  1662. 

In  the  newer  part  of  Hull,  N.  of 

^o»  Docks,  the  chief  place  to  be 

Tidted  is  the  JRoyal  IntlUuiion  in 

'}fbion  Street,    The  building,  which 

w  claaiflcal  and  good,  was  opened  in 

lw4  (aichit.  Cuthbert  Brodriok),  and 

^^tainsnnder  the  same  roof  the  Hull 

^T^^cnyfton  Library  and  the  Mueewn 

"J  ^e  Literary  and  Philoeophical 

Jj^JJJy.   The  library  contains  about 

w,00o  vola,,  and  there  is  a  good 

^'^•^inR-room,   to   which    strangers 

^  admitted  on  the  introduction 

^*  ■  member.     A  member's  order 


is  also  required  for  admission  to 
the  Muteum,  which  is  interesting.' 
Among  the  curiosities  wortli  noticing 
are  the  head  and  skeleton  of  a  whale, 
showing  well  the  arrangement  of 
the  fringe  round  the  mouth,  called 
whalebone — the  whale  was  washed 
ashore  at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber, 
in  1835 ;~  some  fossil  bones  from 
Kirkdale;  elephants'  grinders,  and 
other  bones,  found  near  the  coast 
of  Holdemess ;  a  joiner's  bag 
filled  with  tools,  dredged  up  from 
the  river-bed,  and  petrified  by 
some  natural  process  oeneath  the 
water ;  a  polar  hare  and  fox,  and  an 
Esquimatlx  canoe  from  the  North 
Pole,  presented  by  Sir  John  Ro:^ 
together  witiii  a  pair  of  boots  made 
and  worn  by  hiniself  on  his  last  ex- 
pedition; the  jack-boots  worn  bv 
Sir  Edward  Vam^,  the  royal  stand- 
ard-bearer at  the  battle  of  Edgehill, 
where  he  was  killed;  and  (by  far 
the  most  interesting  of  the  antiqui- 
ties) a  group  of  figures  carved  in 
wood,  found  in  1836  at  Boos,  in 
Holdemess,  in  a  bed  of  blue  clay, 
which  may  have  been  at  one  time 
the  bed  of  a  creek  or  haven  con- 
nected with  the  Humber.  The 
group  consists  of  8  human  figures, 
the  feet  of  which  are  inserted  in 
the  back  of  a  serpent,  which  is  bent, 
in  the  form  of  a  boat.  The  eyes  of 
the  serpent  and  of  the  human  figiircs 
are  of  small  pieces  of  quartz.  Each 
figure  is  armed  with  a  club,  and 
carries  two  round  shields.  The  date 
and  meaning  of  this  curious  relic  are 
uncertain;  but  it  is  not  impossibly 
ocnmected,  as  has  generally  been  sui>- 
posed,  with  the  ** dragons"  or  long 
ships  of  the  Northmen,  frtquent 
visitors  to  the  Himiber.  Many 
other  figures  were  found  at  the  same 
time,  but  are  said  to  have  been  tcx> 
decayed  for  removal.  Here  is  also 
a  collection  of  flint  implements  and 
bronze  weapons  from  the  wolds,  and 
some  good  examples  of  Arctic  fauna, 
birds  and  animals,  collected  by  Sir 
John  Ross.    The  skeletons  of  tho 
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Finner  wKale  {Balmnoptera  Sibbal- 
dn)t  of  the  tunny,  and  of  Wallace, 
the  famous  lion,  are  worth  attention. 

The  first  walls  of  Hull  were  ap- 
parently of  briok,  and  were  entirely 
on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Hull.  (In 
1321  Wm.  de  la  Pole  had  a  brick- 
yard outside  the  N.  gate.)  Fortifi- 
cations on  the  rl  bank  were  began 
by  Henry  VIII.  in  1529,  and  some 
additions  were  made  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  All,  however,  have  now 
completely  disappeared.  The  site  of 
the  ancient  citadel  was  between  the 
Hull  and  the  Victoria  Dock. 

[Hull  played  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  eventful  history  of  the  civil  wars. 
When  the  breach  between  Charles  I. 
and  Ids  Parliament  left  no  alternative 
but  a  recourse  to  aims,  the  king,  find- 
ing that  his  opponents  had  got  pos- 
session of  his  cmef  arsooal,  the  Tower 
of  London,  endeavoured  to  make  him- 
self master  of  Hull ;  whidi,  besides  its 
importance  as  a  fortress  and  seaport, 
open  on  the  side  of  Holland,  whence 
lus  sumilies  came,  also  contained  a 
store  of  arms  and  ammunition,  pro- 
vided and  purchased  by  himself. 
With  this  view,  sending  on  the  prince, 
he  marched  from  York  with  a  small 
foroe,  inadequate  to  surprise  or  over- 
awe the  town ;  but  Charles  seems  to 
have  relied  on  the  good  disposition  of 
the  governor  of  Hull,  Sir  John  Hotham. 
He,  however,  either  from  vacillation, 
treachery,  or  intimidated  by  the 
townspeople,  dosed  the  gates,  nused 
the  drawbridges  in  the  king's  face, 
and  refused  bun  admittance ;  protest- 
ing at  the  same  time  on  his  knees, 
from  the  walls,  his  loyalty  to  Charles 
(April  23,  1642).  Ttds  proceeding 
of  the  governor  of  Hull  may  be 
regarded  as  the  first  act  of  hostility 
in  the  dvil  wars.  He  was  proclaimed 
traitor  to  his  face  by  the  king. 
Shortly  afterwards,  however,  Ho> 
tham  became  aware  of,  and  con- 
ceflded,  a  plot  for  giving  up  the 
town  to  the  king ;  for  which  he  and 
lus  son  were  removed  to  London  bv 
the  Parliament  and  there, beheaded. 


Before  this  came  to  pass,  the  kin^. 
irritated  by  his  fiedlure,  collected  a 
foroe  of  3000  men  from  York,  and 
laid  siege  to  Hull.  He  was  again 
baffled,  b^  the  cutting  of  the  banks, 
which  laid  the  country  2  m.  round 
the  town  under  water.  Within  2 
montiis  after  the  removal  of  Hotham 
(Sept  1643),  another  and  more  for- 
midable armament,  under  the  Mar- 
quis of  Newcastle,  laid  siege  to  the 
town,  throwing  up  numerous  batteries 
against  it ;  from  one  of  which  red-hot 
shot  were  discharged.  If  the  assaults 
were  plied  vigorously,  the  defence  was 
not  less  obstinate,  and  was  far  more 
skilfully  carried  on  by  the  new  gover- 
nor. Lord  Fair&x :  he  repulsed  all 
attacks,  directed  successful  sorties, 
and  drove  the  royalists  fit>m  most  of 
their  batteries,  by  again  cutting  the 
dykes  on  the  Hull  and  Humber,  and 
laving  the  countrv  under  water.  In 
audition  to  this,  tne  fleet  of  the  Plar- 
liament,  being  masters  of  the  Humber, 
threw  in  constant  supplies,  so  that 
Newcastle,  finding  htUe  hope  of  suc- 
cess, raised  the  siege,  which  had  lasted 
six  weeks,  leaving  the  townspeople 
impoverished  by  nulitaiy  ezactioDs, 
their  town  damaged,  ana  their  trade 
ruined. 

By  a  more  skilfully  contrived  and 
more  ably  executed  piece  of  treachery 
than  that  of  the  Hothams,  the  for- 
tress was  seized  (1638)  by  some  of 
the  Protestant  officers  of  James  II.. 
belonging  to  the  garrison,  and  de- 
livered over  to  William  of  Orange,  in 
spite  of  Jamos's  precautions ;  who,  ex- 
pecting that  William  would  land  here, 
had  garrisoned  Hull  with  well-affected 
troops,  officered  for  the  most  part  by 
Boman  Catholics,  under  a  governor 
(Lord  Langdale)  appointed  for  the 
occasion.  Th^e  officers,  with  the 
governor,  were  secured  in  their  quar- 
ters and  at  their  posts  by  the  mal- 
contents, who  had  concerted  mcfi- 
snres  with  the  magistrates  of  Hull, 
and  who,  as  soon  as  they  were  sure 
of  the  citadel  and  town,  set  their 
prisoners  at  liberty.] 
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The  eataary  of  the  Humber,  on 
vhieh  Hull  stands*  is  formed  by  the 
miioa  of  the  Onse  and  the  Trent,  at 
Flaxfleet,  about  20  m.  above  Hull. 
Thb  etymology  is  quite  uncertain. 
The  name  of  the  Itauan  river  Umbro 
may  ponbly  be  oognata  The  local 
tnditian  aosigoed  it  to  a  certain  King 


■■ — for  my  prinoely  name, 
From  Hnmber,  King  of  Hans,  as  Aodently  It 


&ftm  I  itick  to  faiin 

What  flood  oomes  lo  the  deep 

Hon  Hiimber  that  is  heard  more  horribly  to 

roar?  [shore 

FW  wfaea  mj  HIgre  oomea^  I  males  my  either 

E««a  tremble  with  the  soimd  that  I  a£u>  do 

*°^"  DiuiTOK,  PtfyoIMm. 

And  flo  MUton— 
'  Or  Bomber  loud,  thai  keep*  the  Scythian's 


The  traditional  King,  Humber,  is 
said  to  have  been  drowned  in  the 
ertoaiy,  and  some  earthworks  called 
the  Castles,  in  the  Barrow  marshes 
on  the  Lincolnshire  shore,  are  known 
aa-Humber'swork."  The  "bore" 
or  ''Higre'*  (the  name  is  that  of 
the  Northern  seargod  (Egir)—ihe 
tidal  wave  that  rushes  up  the  Himi- 
ber  in  the  same  way  as  it  occurs 
in  the  Severn  —  gives  the  epithet 
-load." 

"Treat  draws  fiom  the  heart  of 

Knsland  the  drainage  of  4500 souare 

niles;   Ouse    oolleota   from   York- 

'^    akme    supplies    from    4100 

square  miles.     Ouse  brings   more 

wter,  because  it  is  fed  by  higher 

'■[K'Qiitains   and   more  rainy  ooun- 

tne8."_PfttZIt|M.     By   these  rivers 

an  immense  amount  of  raw  and  ma- 

Qidactared  produce  from  the  most 

weal&y  and  industrious  counties  of 

Kng^d — Yorkshire,    Nottingham- 

*1^  and  part  of  Lancashire — is 

ooQveyed  to  the  sea.    It  is  not  sur- 

Pnung,  therefore,  that  Hull,  most 

advaotageoiisly  situated  on  the  re- 

^|pt^  of  these   great   waterways, 

^^i^tdd  maintain  an  extensive  and 

floviahmg  eommeroe.     Besides  the 


vast  amount  of  goods  poured  into 
this  port  by  sea,  it  is  calculated  that 
it  receives  the  value  of  5  millions 
sterling  annually  from  theW.  Riding 
alone. 

The  Humb^  is  between  2  and  8  m. 
broad  at  Hull; — the  opposite  shore 
of  Lincolnshire  appearing  as  a  broad 
grey  streak  beyond  it 

An  ironclad  lies  in  the  Humber, 
off  Hull,  as  part  of  the  new  system 
of  defence.  There  is  also  a  new  fort 
at  PmiI  (on  the  river,  below  the  town), 
and  one  on  the  opposite  coast,  thus 
commanding  the  ascent  of  the  Hum- 
ber. The  Mayor  of  Hull,  since  1445, 
has  been  '*  Admiral  of  the  Humber," 
with  jurisdiction  as  far  as  the  mouth 
of  the  estuary. 

Exounioru  may  be  made  from  Hull 
to  BeverUy  (Rte.  8,  20  minutes  by 
rly.—but  (Mingham  CK  Rte.  8, 
should  be  seen  on  the  wav),  where 
the  Minster  and  St.  Mary's  Gh.  are 
the  objects  of  attraction ;  to  Burton 
CongUMe  by  the  rly.  to  Honuea  (Rte. 
7),  which  place  may  also  be  visited ; 
and  to  all  the  places  mentioned  iu 
the  following  route,  the  Ohurches 
of  JETedoii  and  PatringUm  being  oi 
especial  interest 
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ROUTE  4. 

KNOTTINGLEY,  BY  SNMTH  TO  GOOLE. 
(Laneeuhire  and  Yorkshire  BaUvBay.) 

[A  short  branch  line,  the  whole  extent  of 
which  is  traversed  In  36  min.,  mnn  from 
KnottiD^ey  Junction  to  Oo<^.  a  llitle  above 
tlM  point  at  which  the  Onae  and  Trent  nnlte 
10  form  the  Humber.  The  line  rana  aame- 
what  north  of  the  Knottingley  and  Goole 
Canal  (from  the  Aire  to  the  Ouse),  which  it 
cruwes  soon  after  leaving  Knottingley.  The 
single  point  of  interest  on  this  line  is  the  fine 
ch.  of&ialth.] 

At  WUtley  Bridge  (Stat.)  is  a  good 
modem  ch.  (arch.  Wilson  of  Bath). 
At  IlensaU^  the  next  station,  is  one  of 
3  churches  built  at  the  cost  of  Lord 
Downe  (arch.  Butterfield).  All 
are  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings, 
unusual  and  picturesque  in  design. 
The  2  others  are  at  PoUington  and 
Cowick.  (The  E.  E.  tower  of 
KeUingUm  is  seen  N.  before  reaching 
Hensadl.) 

Snaiih,  where  is  a  stat  ("  Esneid  " 
in  Domesday ;  the  word  ( A.-S.)  signi- 
fies a  piece  "cut  off,"  Kemble),  is  a 
small  decaying  town,  with  many  signs 
of  past  wealth  and  importance.  The 
manor  was  long  part  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster.  The  parish  was  a  "  pecu- 
liar " — out  of  episcopal  jurisdiction  ; 
and  the  church  was  appropriated, 
about  1100,  by  Gerard  Archbishop 
of  York,  to  the  Abbey  of  Selby. 
Siiai*h  Churchf  which  well  deserves 
a  visit,  is  chiefly  E.  E.  and  Perp. 
The  Western  Tower  is  E.  B.  as 
high  as  the  battlement  and  pinnacles, 
which  date  about  1598.  It  is  in  4 
stages,  receding  slightly,  with  a  fine 
E.  E.  doorway,  of  4  orders,  in  the 
lowest  stage;  an  E.  E.  window 
above  it ;  and  8  lancets  in  each  face 
immediately  under  the  battlement, 
l^twecn  the  nave  and  chancel  is  a 
pierced  gable  lor  the  "  sancte  *'  bell. 
The  nave  (except  the  westernmost 
bay,    which   is    E.    E.)    is   Perp., 


with  a  clerestory  of  triple  liglits  ; 
the  diancel  retains  £.  E.  and  Doc. 
portions,  but  has  been  much  altered 
m  the  Perp.  period.  The  E.  window 
is  Dec.  Itemark  the  junction  of  the 
E.  E.  with  the  Perp.  work  at  the  W. 
end  of  the  nave.  The  tower  was 
originally  open  to  the  nave,  and  bad 
chapels  on  either  side,  open  to  the 
nave  aisles.  The  chapel  on  the  N. 
side  served  as  the  consistoir  oourt 
of  the  •*  peculiar.'*  Traces  of  colour 
(red  lines)  remain  on  the  E.  £. 
arch  E.  of  this  chapel.  In  the 
easternmost  bay  of  the  6.  aisle  is  a 
niche  with  "  Sea  Sitha  *'  over  it.  It 
was  no  doubt  once  filled  by  a  figure 
of  St  O^h  (St  Sythe).  Beyond  is 
a  prqjectmg  turret  canning  the  lood- 
loft  stair.  The  chancel,  followine 
the  usual  Yorkshire  type,  is  bioaiC 
with  chantries  at  the  £.  end  of  its 
aisles.  On  the  S.  side  is  the  Dawnay 
Chapel,  with  some  fiagmente  of 
stained  glass  exhibiting  the  Dawnay 
arms  and  quartering  in  its  £. 
window.  (The  3  rings  in  the  Dawnay 
shield  represent  a  rin^  given  by 
Richard  Ckeur  de  Lion  to  Sir 
WiUiam  Dawnay,  in  1193.  It  is  of 
silver,  set  with  a  toad-stone,  and  still 
remains  in  the  possession  of  Lord 
Downe,  the  representative  of  the 
Dawnays.)  Of  the  2  altar-tombe, 
the  westernmost  is  that  of  Ralph 
Acloume,  whose  wife  was  Margaret 
Dawnay  fd.  1436);  the  other  is  t^t 
of  Sir  John  Dawnay  (d.  1493).  The 
surcoat,  spur,  and  gauntlet,  which 
hang  above,  are  those  of  Sir  Thomaa 
Dawnay  (d.  1642).  On  the  K.  side 
is  the  Stapleton  Chapel  (Lord 
Beaumont  of  Oarleton),  with  a  monu- 
ment for  Lady  Elizabeth  Stapleton 
(d,  1683). 

At  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  chancel 
is  a  fine  life-Uke  statue  (entirely  out 
of  place)  of  Lord  Downe  (d.  1882)— 
the  last  Baron  Dawnay — ^by  Chanirey, 
Within  the  altar-mils  is  the  matru 
of  a  brass,  representing  a  mitred 
abbot— no  doubt  an  ab^t  of  Selby 
who  was   buried    here.     The    flat 
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jwoeiled  ceilines  of  oaye  and  cbanoel 
ue  anjthiiig  but  good,  and  the  E. ' 
window  is    partly  cut   off  by  tiiie! 
Utter.    On  the  N.  side  of  the  chancel 
'■i  the  Testiy  with    a    small    Dec. 
window. 

A  cell  for  2  monks  (from  Selby) 
was  attached  to  this  ch. ;  and  there 
aie  some  traces  of  oonyentual  build- 
ings adjoining  the  ch.-yd.  N.  In 
»  field  called  the  **  Priory  Garth  *'  a 
skeleton  of  unusual  size  (Boman?) 
was  found  in  1853.  Tiles  were  laia 
ndgewise  above  it. 

2  m.  N.  of  Snaith  is  CarUm  HaU 
'Loid  Beaumont).  A  ^ood  new  ch., 
l>ec.  in  character  (Atkmson,  arch.), 
VB8  consecrated  here  in  Dec.  1863. 
This  ch.,  of  which  the  interior 
fittings  are  Tery  elaborate,  was  re- 
built at  the  cost  of  Lady  Beaumont 
on  the  site  of  the  old  one,  pulled 
down  in  1861. 

lm.SJBL  of  Snaith  is  CmmekHdO, 
iliord  Downe,  but  uninhabited :  the 
lamily  pictures,  &c.,  have  been  re- 
moved to  Baldersby.  In  the  park 
are  some  remains  of  a  hunting-tower 
bnilt  here  by  John  of  Gaunt.) 

Beyond  the  next  ttuL  (Bawcliffe) 
the  line   runs    parallel   for    some 
'iiMance  with  the  Goole  Oanal.    8. 
of  this  is  the  socalled  DuUii  River, 
a  vide  and  deep  channel,  cut  by 
Cornelius  Vermuyden    about    1630. 
.Viter  Vermuyden  hod  proceeded  feir 
with  the  drainage  of  Hatfield  Chase 
tiee  Rte.  8  for  a  notice  of  Vermuyden 
and  bis  undertaking),  which  he  com- 
menced in  1626,  it  was  found  that 
the  blocking  out  of  the  Don  from 
the  levels  which  it  used  to  cover 
rendered  the  northern   channel   of 
the  river  (which  joined  the  Aire  near 
Siaith)  insufScient  for  the  discharge 
o{  its  waters.    Floodings  of  the  lands 
about    Fishlake,    Sykehouse,    and 
Snaith  took  place;  and  the  people, 
already  indignant  with  the  Flemish 
^▼entoiers,     whom     they     called 
'*  foteigners  and  marauders,*'  broke 
into  open  riot.   After  much  difficulty 
aod  delay,  Vermuyden  succeeded  iu 


cutting  the  •*  Dutch  River,"  from  a 
point  near  the  junction  of  the  Went 
with  the  Don,  to  Goole;  and  the 
floods  were  effectually  stopped.  The 
old  channel  of  the  river  is  yet  trace- 
able, though  much  filled  up. 

For  GodU  itself  see  Bte.  8. 


ROUTE  5. 

MILFORD   JUNCTION    TO    HULL*    BY 
SELBY. 

{North  -  Eastern    Railway,     Leeds, 
Sefby,  and  Hull  Branch.) 

£For  the  line  from  London  to  Milfofd 
JnncOoD  see  Rtes.  1  and  2.  The  chief 
points  of  interest  between  Milford  and  Hall 
are  the  churches  of  Selbjft  StmingbortntitK 
and  Hinodm.'\ 

There  is  a  station  at  JSamtieUm 
(3^  m.  from  Milford^ ;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  attract  toe  tourist  until 
he  reaches 

8.^  m.  8eO>jf.  (This  place  and  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  are  fully 
described  in  Rte.  1.)    From 

9}  m.  CUffe  Stat  the  tall  spire  of 
the  Church  of  Hemingborough  f  dis- 
tant li  m.  S.E.)  is  conspicuous.  This 
church  will  repa^  the  archsBologist 
for  his  visit.  It  is  (as  yet)  happily 
unrestored. 

The  royal  manor  of  Heming- 
borough,  with  the  town  and  church, 
were  granted  by  the  Conqueror  to 
Walchere,  Bp.  of  Durham,  who  in  his 
turn  made  over  tlie  church  to  the 
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prior  and  convent  of  St  Outhbert's, 
Dnrham.  In  1426  the  prior  and 
conyent,  by  licence  from  Henry  VI., 
erected  it  into  a  collegiate  church, 
with  a  provost,  3  prebendaries, 
6  vicars,  and  6  clerks.  It  was 
dissolved,  with  other  collegiate 
chniches,  temp.  Edw.  VI. 

The  existing  building  is  a  large 
cross-church,  with  central  tower, 
nave,  chancel  (with  a  chantry  or 
second  chancel  opening  from  it  8.), 
and  transept.  It  is  of  various  dates, 
Norman,  E.  E.,  and  Perp.,  the  latter 
portions  consisting  of  alteraiions  and 
additions,  made  apparently  when 
the  church  became  collegiate.  The 
two  western  arches  of  Hie  nave  are 
Trans.-Norm.,  with  remarkable  outer 
mouldings,  terminatiDg  in  snakes* 
heads.  The  lofly  tewer  arches  are 
E.E.  The  transepts,  originally  E.  E., 
were  much  altered  in  the  Perp. 
period,  when  very  fine  windows  were 
inserted,  S.  and  N.  East  of  the  N. 
transept  is  a  Perp.  chantry  (called  St. 
Nicholas's  or  Babthorpes  chantry, 
from  a  family  long  resident  here),  in 
which  is  a  ** cadaver"  monument 
The  stone  altar  remains  here,  and 
what  is  apparently  a  credence-shelf, 
adjoining.  In  the  8.  tmnsept  some 
of  the  £.E.  windows  remain.  The 
chantry  opening  from  it  is  Perp. ; 
and  is  separated  from  the  actual 
chancel  by  four  bays  of  four-cen- 
tred arches,  with  clustered  piers, 
and  foliaged  capitals.  The  font  is 
Norman.  The  church  retains  some 
ancient  woodwork,  which  is  well 
worth  notice.  There  is  some  screen- 
Tvork  in  the  choir ;  and  the  original 
®~"r.  remain,  with  misereres,  some 
of  whic,  ^^  E  E^  and  of  great  in- 

■p^®^**  5°*';>  they  are  of  the  same 
date  as  the  E.  .15,  misereiw  in  Exeter 
Oft&edral,  usua^y  considered  the 
earliest  in  the  kingdom.  A  door  in 
tl»e  S.  aisle  of  the  ni>ye  (Dec.)  should 
also  be  noticed, .  wit^^  its  massive 
oaken  bar.  There  is  sora^  fine  carved 
wood  also  in  the  N.  t^^ie^  No 
brasses  or  monuments  ol^  interest 
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remain,  unless  the  visitor  can  fixtd 
attraction  in  some  curious  rhymes 
placed  against  a  seat  on  the  N.  aide 
of  the  nave  .• — 

Gr^ry  the  lOth 
Of  th'  andent  noe 

or  BoblDBODS 

Lies  Dear  this  place. 
In  ninety-Blx 

The  filth  of  May 
Aged  twice  18 

Was  called  away 
From  Hemingbur^ 

His  earthly  seat;. 
To  his  celestial 

Retreat    1096. 

On  the  exterior  the   chancel  but* 
tresses  (Perp.),  with  monster  gar- 
goyles and  rich  pinnacles,  should  be 
noticed.    Over  the  S.  door  of  the 
chancel  is  a  niche  for  a  figure  of 
the  Virgin  (to  whom  the  churoh  was 
ded.),  with  an  inscription  (scarcely 
legible):    '*Ave  gratia  plena,  D&b 
tecum.     Ecce  andlla  DAi.'*     The 
tower  and  spire  are  apparently  E.  £. ; 
the  latter  is  of  considerable  height, 
and  is  a  landmark  over  all  this  flat 
country. 

The  church  stands  on  the  rt  bank 
of  an  old  channel  of  the  Ouse  (long 
since  deserted  by  the  river),  and  is 
traditionally  said  to  occupy  the  site 
of  a  Roman  fort.  The  stone  at  the 
W.  end,  and  in  part  of  the  N.  side, 
differs  from  the  rest,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  taken  from  the  Roman 
building.  Of  this,  however,  there 
is  no  certain  evidence. 

"  liiss  Graham,  of  Woodal,  in  this 
parish,  preserves  the  right  axm  of 
the  ffimous  Marquis  of  Montrose, 
cut  off  below  the  elbow ;  and  the 
sword  wherewith  he  wrote  on  Leith 
sands."— (?ou9ft*«  Camdm  (1789). 

[2  m.  S.W.  of  Hemingborough, 
on  the  rt  bank  of  the  Ouse  (from 
wliich  it  is  distant  ^  m.),  is  the  ate  of 
Drax  Priory^  a  house  of  Augustinian 
canons,  founded  by  William  Paganel 
temp.  Hen.  IL  (1178).  At  the  Dis- 
solution it  was  valued  at  1212.  ami. 
rental.    There  are  no  remains.] 
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Tho  Hy.  is  carried  over  the  river 
Derwent  by  an  iron  bridge,  a  short 
distance  W.  of 

12}  m.  Wressd  Stat. 

Bt.  the  rains  of  Wreasd  CagOe, 
long  a  residence  of  the  Earls  of 
Kor&nmberland,  are  visible,  rising 
on  a  slight  eminence  on  the  E.  bank 
of  the  Derwent  (the  navigation  of 
which  it  must  hare  commanded), 
about  a  mile  above  its  confluence 
with  the  Ouse.  The  castle  was 
founded  by  Thomas  Percy,  Earl  of 
Worcester  (uncle  of  Hotspur— the 
Worcester  of  Shakspeare's  *  Henry 
IV.,*  Pi  I.),  who  was  beheaded 
after  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury, 
14<»;  and  in  1650  the  Parliament 
demoUsbed  8  sides  of  it ;  although 
its  owner,  Algernon  Percy,  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  had  espoused  their 
cause.  The  4th  side  was  injured  by 
fire  in  1796,  and  was  reduced  to 
mere  naked  walls.  This,  however, 
is  worth  notice.  There  are  square 
towers  at  the  angles;  and  in  the 
central  portion  was  the  hall,  with 
kitchens  under  it  Leland,  writing 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIIL,  styles 
Wressel  one  of  the  finest  houses  N. 
of  Trent;  and  especially  dwells  on 
the  delights  of  a  study  <^ed  *'  Para- 
dise," in  one  of  the  towers.  The  state 
here  kept  up  by  the  Percys  was  little 
less  than  resal,  as  appears  from  their 
**  Household  Book.  In  the  enume- 
ration of  clerks,  grooms,  yeomen, 
officers,  and  gentlemen,  not  less  than 
229  persons  are  stated  to  have  been 
employed  about  the  house  and  per- 
son of  the  lords  of  Wressel.  (For  a 
general  notice  of  the  Percys,  as  con- 
nected with  Yorkshire,  see  IrUrod.) 

The  tower  of  Howden  Church  is 
for  some  time  visible  rt.  as  we  ap- 
)>roach 

15^  m.  Howden  Stat  (from  which 
the  town  is  distant  1}  m.  An  omni- 
bns  meets  the  trains).  Jtms :  Half- 
moon,  Welling^ton,  Bowman's. 

Tiie  *Ckurth  of  Si  Guthbert  at 
Howden  (the  smgle  object  of  interest 


intiie  place;  it  belonged,  from  the 
Conquest,  to  the  Bps.  of  Durham, — 
the  '  shire  *  of  Howden  was  given  by 
the  Conqueror  to  Bp.  William  of  Si 
Carilef, — and  was  made  collegiate  in 
the  reign  of  Hen.  III.)  is  very  in- 
teresting and  important,  and  should 
on  no  account  be  missed  by  the 
ecclesiologisi  The  plan  embraces 
nave,  transepts  with  eastern  chan- 
tries, central  tower,  choir  (of  the 
same  length  as  the  nave),  and 
chapter-house  on  the  S.  side.  The 
dwir  and  chapter-house  are,  how- 
ever, in  ruin;  and  the  nave  alone 
serves  as  the  parish  church.  The 
choir  fell  in  1696;  but  it  had  been 
gradually  decaying  since  the  dis- 
solution of  the  collegiate  church 
(when  the  revenues  were  alienated 
which  should  have  kept  it  in  repair), 
and  had  become  altogether  unsafe 
in  1630,  when,  says  Gent,  '*  the  inner 
part  was  miserably  rent  to  pieces, 
and  the  comely,  tuneful,  and  melo- 
dious organ  was  pulled  down.*' 

The  greater  portion  of  the  building 
is  Dec.,  but  of  different  dates,  and 
dSering  some  peculiarities.  The 
history  seems  to  be  as  follows.  Be- 
fore and  perhaps  for  a  short  time 
after  the  endowment  of  the  collegiate 
establishment,  the  church  consisted 
of  a  nave  with  aisles,  but  no  clere- 
story, a  low  plain  central  tower, 
transepts  with  eastern  aisles  or 
chapels,  and  a  chancel,  without 
aisles.  Except  the  chancel,  all  the 
several  partd  of  this  church  still 
exist.  The  transepts  show  decided 
Early  Eng.  work.  Then  follow  (in 
date)  the  arcades  of  the  nave,  then 
the  tower  piers  and  arches,  and  the 
lower  stage  of  the  tower  itself. 
After  the  church  became  collegiate 
it  was  apparently  thought  that  an 
ediiioe  of  greater  size  aod  dignity 
would  be  appropriate,  and  a  larger 
choir  —  that  now  in  ruins  —  was 
erected.  In  order  to  bring  the  rest 
of  the  building  into  harmony  with 
this,  first  the  nave  clerestory  was 
added,  and  the  west  trout  followed. 
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The  nave  aisles  also  were  increased 
in  height,  and  the  south  porch  is 
of  this  time.  Finally,  Bp.  Skirlaw 
bnilt  the  chapter-honse,  circa  1890  ; 
and  the  central  stagtj  of  tiie  tower 
was  built  from  funds  left  by  his  will 
for  the  purpose.  The  topmost  stage 
is  of  btill  later  date. 

The  West  front  is  a  very  beautiful 
composition,  and  has  been  pronounced 
nearly  unique.  It  is  adapted  to  a 
nave  with  a  clerestory,  and  is  there- 
fore, in  spite  of  its  geometrical  cha- 
racter, of  the  same  date  as  the 
clerestorv  added  to  the  old  nave 
toward  the  iniddJe  of  the  14th  cent. 
Kemark  the  central  gable,  crocketed 
and  crowned  by  a  cross,  the  very 
graceful  hexagonal  turrets  which 
flank  it,  tl)e  ends  of  the  aisles  finished 
by  a  horizontal  line  instead  of  a 
gable, — a  fine  arrangement, — and  the 
hexagonal  turrets  which  flank  these. 
The  angles  of  these  turrets  are  set 
difibrently  from  those  in  the  centre, 
producing  a  marked  variety.  The 
central  window  is  of  Geom.  character, 
and  the  spaces  between  it  and  the 
buttresses  are  delicately  panelled. 
Between  this  W.  front  and  the  8. 
porch  iB  a  Perp.  building,  now  used 
as  a  school.  The  S,  porch^  of  2  bays, 
with  a  parvise  over  it,  contains  a 
head  supposed  to  be  that  of  £dw.  XL, 
and  thus  marking  its  date.  This 
porch  and  the  aisle  windows  are 
Dec.  They  belong  to  the  time  when 
the  aisles  were  raised ;  and  a  flowing 
line  in  the  we^t  windows  is  an  indi- 
cation of  lateness  of  style. 

The  fine  and  lofty  nave  arcades 
iH'long  to  tlie  earlier  period  of  the 
church,  and  are  earliest  Dec.  There 
are  &mall  heads  and  grotesques, 
much  shuttered,  at  the  intersections. 
The  derettory  is  a  later  addition — 
very  light  and  elegant,  and  not  in- 
tended to  bear  a  vault  It  retains 
so  much  of  Geom.  character  as  to 
keep  it  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of 
tlie  church. 

Two  windows  in  the  N.  aisle  re- 
tain some  portions  of  ancient  glaas. 


The  rest  were  filled  with  very  bad 
modem  glass  about  1840.  The  glass 
in  the  w.  window,  representing  the 
Nativity,  is  by  Capronnier  of  Brus- 
sels, and  was  erected  in  1863  as  a 
memorial  for  members  of  the  Scbol- 
field  fumily  of  Sand  Hall.  The  glass 
is  rich  in  colour,  but  has  the  same 
fieiults  as  that  by  the  same  artist  in 
the  par.  ch.  of  Donoast^  (Rte.  1>. 
The  nave  was  new-roofed  and  seated 
in  1850. 

The  lofty  piers  and  arches  of  tlie 
eerUral  tow&r  are  somewhat  later  in 
date  than  the  arcades  of  the  nave. 
The  transepts  retain  Early  Eng.  por- 
tions, the  doors,  the  windows  are 
pure  Geom.,  and  among  the  earliest 
specimens  of  bar  tracery.  The  rood 
screen,  now  the  reredos,  is  probably 
part  of  Bp.  Skirlaw's  work ;  and  the 
figures  in  the  niches  were  removed 
here  from  the  east  front  of  the  choir. 
The  stained  window  is  by  Wailes. 
All  the  details  deserve  attention. 
Close  to  the  portal  which  for- 
merly opened  to  the  S.  aisle  is  an 
altar-tomb  (16th  cent.)  with  heraldic 
shields,  among  which  occurs  that  of 
Sultmarshe  (arg.  crusily  guiles,  3 
cinquefoils  of  the  last).  The  chantry 
opening  from  the  adjoining  transept 
belonged  to  the  Saltmarshe  family, 
and  contains  a  crosslegged  eflSgy 
(temp.  Edw.  L)  with  the  Saltmarshe 
arms  on  the  shield;  and  a  knight 
and  lady,  temp.  Hen.  HL  On  the 
knight's  shield  are  the  arms  of 
Metham.  On  the  floor  is  an  inciaed 
slab,  with  the  figure  of  a  knight  in 
plate-armour. 

The  roofless  and  shattered  choir, 
weather-worn  as  it  is,  retains  enough 
of  its  detail  to  show  how  fine  it  must 
have  originally  been.  It  is  Dec. 
(circ.  1300  ?  at  any  rate  it  dates  from 
the  beginning  of  the  14th  cent)  On 
the  S.  side  is  the  chapter-house,  the 
work  of  Bp.  Skirlaw.  This  is  sin- 
gularly picturesque,  witli  short  ferns 
and  grasses  on  its  ruined  walls,  and 
a  large  elder-tree  nearly  filling  the 
opening  of  one  gf  its  windows.    The 
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deagn  is  so  giaoeftil,  and  tlie  re- 
mainiii^  detaib  so  excellent,  as  to 
make  it  yeary  desirable  that  some 
steps  should  be  taken  to  preserve 
tiiM  building  from  farther  injury, 
iilthongh  this  would  be  difficult  with- 
out destroying  the  picturesque  cha- 
racter which  it  displays  at  present. 
Thedesi^  is  octagonal,  with  a  lofty 
Perp.  window  in  each  bay.  Below 
^»ch  window  are  four  canopied  seats 
or  nidies,  the  backs  of  which  are 
richly  lined  with  blank  quatrefoil 
tilery.  The  portal  opening  to  the 
choir  should  be  eqiecially  noticed. 
The  lower  part  of  the  window  above 
it  retains  ^e  brackets  and  rich  ca- 
iLopies  of  six  figures,  which  have 
dia^peared,  A  chamber  existed 
'^ver  the  vestibule  of  the  chapter- 
house, between  the  window  and  the 
I'faoir-aisle. 

The  £.  end  of  the  choir,  and  the 
chapter-house  itself,  should  be  ex- 
wnined  frota  without.  The  compo- 
^tioQ  of  the  former  is  especially  fine, 
and  is  a  good  example  of  the  Dec. 
period. 

The  Tower.  130  ft.  high,  is  (above 
*^e  roofj  Perp.,  the  work  of  Bp. 
Skirlaw.  who  left  4(K.  by  his  will 
<l&ted  1403)  toward  its  completion, 
tt  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Yorkshire ; 
Md  there  is  a  wide  view  over  all 
^  level  district  from  its  summit 
The  bishop  is  said  to  have  made  this 
bell-tower  of  a  great  size  (**  tfumm» 
niagnitodinifi"),  that  it  might  afford 
^  pUce  of  refuge  to  the  people  in  the 
(*vcnt  of  a  great  inundation.  The 
^>penQost  stage  of  this  tower  is  of 
much  later  date  than  Bp.  Skirlaw's 
episcopate. 

The  ancient  manor-house  (adjoin- 
ing the  churdi,  E.)  was  rebuilt  by 
^p.  Bkirlaw.  There  had  been  such 
A '  palace '  here  from  an  early  period. 
Hugh  Padsey,  Bp.  of  Durham,  died 
n-^temligS;  Bp.  Walter  of  Kirkham 
i^  12tH):  and  Bp.  SkirUw,  the  re- 
oailder,  in  1405.  Bp.  Longley,  Skir- 
'*^a  buceeasor,  put  up  the  great 
^^  gates  which  still  remain.    The 


palace  was  large  and  built  round  an 
open  court,  but  little  now  remains. 
One  bay  of  a  vaulted  substructure 
serves  as  a  dairy,  and  has  Bp.  Skir- 
laVs  arms  upon  it ;  and  an  ancient 
fruit-hoose  stands  above  a  little 
bridge  crossing  a  moat,  which  bounds 
the  orohard.  It  should  here  be  said 
that  many  parts  of  the  church  and  of 
the  ruins  form  admiraUe  subjects 
for  the  pencil.  The  church  should 
by  all  means  be  viewed  from  the 
garden  of  the  old  hall.  (A  valuable 
memoir  on  Howden  oh.  by  the  Rev. 
J.  "L,  Petit  will  be  found  m  the  25th 
vol.  of  the  ArcluBol.  Journal.  The 
Bp.'s  palace  has  been  described  by 
Canon  Baine  in  the  Trans,  of  the 
Yorksh.  Aichit.  Soo.  1866.) 

Two  very  different  celebrities  con- 
fer distinction  on  Howden.  Boger 
of  Hoveden  (whose  name  should  pro- 
perly be  written  Houeden)  was  one 
of  the  early  rectors,  and  lived  beyond 
1204.  His  annals,  which  are  of  great 
value,  begin  in  731,  and  are  con- 
tinued to  the  third  year  of  King 
John.  They  were  first  published  in 
Savile's'  *Sc.  Ber.  Anglic'  1595,  and 
afterwards  at  Frankfort,  1601.  They 
are  now  included  in  the  Bolls  series. 
A  statue  of  Roger  of  Howden  has 
been  placed  in  front  of  the  new 
market  hall. 

Baron  Ward,  the  well-known 
minister  of  the  Duke  of  Parma, 
was  born  here  in  1810,  and,  after 
working  for  some  time  as  a  stable- 
boy  in  HoVden,  went  to  London, 
where  he  had  the  good  luck  to  come 
to  the  Dukt^'s  assistance  after  a  fall 
from  his  horse  in  Bottcn  Row.  The 
Duke  carried  him  back  to  Lucca  as 
his  ffroom.  Ward  at  once  reduced 
the  ducal  stable  expenses,  and  made 
the  stud  the  envy  of  all  Italy.  He 
soon  rose  to  a  higher  position,  and 
became  the  Minister  and  confiden- 
tial friend  of  his  master,  with  whom 
he  escaped  in  1848  to  Dresden,  and 
for  whom  he  succeeded  in  recover- 
ing Parma  and  Piacenza.  Ward  was 
on  one  occasion  sent  as  an  envoy 
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to  Viexma,  where  he  delighted  his 
brother  diplomatists  by  supplying 
them  with  hams  from  Yorkshire. 
"He  was,"  said  Lord  Palmerston, 
*'  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  I 
ever  met  with." 

Howden  is  celebrated  for  its  hone 
fair,  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
world.  It  begins  every  year  on  the 
25th  of  September,  and  lasts  14 
days.  The  fenny  comitry  around 
Howden,  extending  to  the  Ouse  and 
Humber,  and  formerly  called  the 
'Lowths'  or  low  country,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  wolds,  remained 
till  the  end  of  the  last  century  an 
unhealthy  and  almost  unprofitable 
marsh ;  but  since  the  di^dnage  of 
Bishop's  Soil  and  Walling  Fen,  the 
district  has  become  highly  culti- 
vated and  is  eminently  fertila  Tet 
even  in  early  tunes  it  was  studded 
over  with  the  seats  of  numerous 
ancient  families,  many  of  which  are 
either  ruined  or  converted  into  farm- 
houses. 

2  m.  S.W.  of  Howden  is  Booth 
Ferry  (Inn),  over  the  Ouse,  leading 
to  Goole  and  Snaith.    (Rte.  4.) 

17 J  m.  EastringUm  Stat. 

19}  m.  Staddlethorpe  Stat. 

Here  the  railway  joins  that  from 
Qooleand  Doncaster,  and  the  further 
route  to  Hull  is  the  same  as  in 
Rte.  3. 


ROUTE  6. 

HULL,  Br  HEDON  AND  PATRINQTON. 
TO  WITHERNSEA.  (SPURN  HEADO 
—THE  HOLOERNESS  COAST  TO 
HORNSEA. 

(^ffvU  and  Holdemesi  Baihpay  (Buvgon 
str.  Stat.).  The  Joumey  to  WliberDsea  Is 
made  in  1  h.  The  dlatrict  through  which  the 
tourist  pawefl  is  very  level  and  unpictareeque  ; 
but  the  churches  of  H^lon  and  Batrlngton 
will  amply  repay  a  visit) 

Leaving  the  Paragon  Stat,  at  Hall, 
the  rly.  winds  round  the  town,  pass- 
ing tiation$  at  the  Cemetery  Gatee 
(the  general  cemetery,  L,  pleasanUy 
laid  out,  was  opened  in  1847)  at 
Sidney  (dose  to  Fearson  Park,  a 
public  park  given  to  the  town  of 
Hull  by  the  iSien  mayor,  Z.  G.  Pear- 
son, Ksq.,  in  1860),  SeuUsoateM  (where 
the  muddy  Hull  river  is  crossed), 
Wilmington  (where  the  rly.  to  Hornsea 
breaks  off,  1.),  and  SotUhooates  (whence 
thero  is  a  connection  with  the  Yio- 
toria  btat. ).  So  far  the  region  passed 
through  is  one  of  factories,  cement 
works,  and  dismal  drains.  We  now 
enter  the  **  seignory  "  of  HoldemeBs, 
rich  in  grain  and  in  families  of  ex- 
treme antiquity.  (For  a  general 
description  see  Bte.  7.)  There  is 
nothing  to  delay  us  at 

2^  m.  Marfi^  where  the  church 
dates  from  1793;  and  we  speedily 
reach 

5 1  m.  Hedon.  (The  ch.  is  seen 
rt  The  tower  of  Pretlon  Oh.  (see 
WMt)  is  seen  1  m.  L)  This  is  now  a 
decayed  town,  consiBting,  for  the  most 
part,  of  one  long  street,  with  the 
noble  church  of  St.  Aug^tine  at  the 
head  of  it.  Hedon  is  now  2  m.  from 
the  Humber ;  but  a  creek,  which  is 
now  meadow-land,  once  served  as  its 
haven,  and  before  the  rise  of  Hull  it 
was  a  place  of  considerable  import- 
anoe.  *'Treuth  is,"  says  Leisad 
(temp.  Hen.  YIU.).  "tbatwhenHulI 
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b«gan  io  flourish,  Hedon  decaied. 
....  The  town  hath  yet  peat  privi- 
lege, with  a  mair  and  hailives;  but 
wber  it  had  in  Edward  the  3  dayes 
many  good  shippes  and  riohe  mar- 
chaimteB,now  there  be  but  a  fewbotee 
and  no  marchauntes  of  any  estima- 
tion/* The  first  charter  was  granted 
by  Edw.  III.,  and  Hedon  sent  mem- 
bers to  Parliament  until  it  was  dis- 
frsncbised  under  the  Reform  Bill. 

The  sole  relic  of  the  former  im- 
portance of  Hedon  is  the  Church 
'ded.  to  St  Augustine),  known  as 
the  "  King  of  Holdemess,"  as  that  of 
Patrington  (see  pogt)  is  the  **  Queen." 
It  consists  of  nave  and  aisles,  chan- 
opI  transepts,  and  central  tower. 
Tlje  South  l^nsept  has  been  re- 
etored  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G. 
£.  Street  For  what  else  has  been 
<^e  a  local  builder  is  responsible ; 
&Qd  under  the  circumstances  it  is 
^tislactory  to  be  assured  that  no 
fands  are  forthcoming  for  *^  restora- 
two.**  The  ohoir  and  transepts  are 
£'B.,  the  nave  Dec.  (geometrical), 
Md  the  central  tower  rerp.  Perp. 
Endows  have  also  been  inserted  in 
Afferent  parts  of  the  ch.  The  church 
of  Patrington  is  throughout  Dec.  (cnr^ 
yilinear) ;  the  Dec.  portion.of  Hedon 
is  of  earlier  cliaractOT  (geometrical). 

The  ch.  is  entered  through  the 
trantept.  The  K.  transept  retains 
Its  original  character  more  com- 
pletely than  the  8.  (restored).  Both 
liare  had  eastern  aisles,  which  have 
disappeared,  the  piers  and  arches  re- 
maiuing  built  up  in  the  wall.  A  tri- 
fomun.  serving  also  as  a  clerestory, 
|*ith  lancets  at  the  back,  runs  round 
>>oth  transepts,  and  was  approached 
^y  ataircases  in  the  angles.  In  the  S. 
^Qibpt  it  had  been  removed  to  make 
JJ^ra  lift  a  large  Perp.  8.  window, 
rhis  has  been  replaced  by  two  tiers 
01  tripleiB,  and  a  rose  window  above, 
from  the  designs  of  Street.  The  roof 
™  »  new.  The  curious  termina- 
**»»  of  the  strings  and  of  the  mould- 
n^g  orer  the  door  should  be  noticed. 


In  the  N,  TVaiw.  are  3  tiers  of  trip- 
lets, with  enriched  crosses  in  the 
spandrels  of  the  lowest  (Remark  a 
very  graceful  Dec.  niche,  with  sculp- 
tured foliage  at  the  bac|^  inserted  in 
the  E.  wall,  N.  of  the  walled-up 
arches.)  The  8.  transept  is  probably 
somewhat  earlier  than  the  N.  trans, 
and  the  choir.  The  piers  and  ardies 
supporting  the  tower  are  Perp.  The 
choir  is  of  the  same  character  and 
time  (E.E.)  as  the  transept,  with  a 
similar  triforium,  which  was  coutinaed 
round  the  E.  end  before  the  insertion 
of  the  existing  Perp.  window  of  5 
lights.  The  sedilia,  and  the  door  now 
opening  into  the  vestiy,  should  be 
noticed.  On  the  same  (the  8.)  side  are 
2  arches,  now  walled  up,  wmch  were 
originally  open  to  the  so-called  Chan- 
try of  8t  Mary  (the  Lady  COiapel?), 
some  portions  of  which  ara  seen  within 
the  vestry.  Arches  (now  walled  up) 
opened  on  either  side  to  the  transept 
aisles.  The  nave  is  throughout  Dec. 
(oiro.  IBIO  ?\  although  traces  of  the 
E.E.  nave,  which  was  removed  when 
that  which  now  exists  was  built,  may 
be  seen  at  the  E.  end  of  both  nave- 
aisles.  The  piers  of  the  nave  are 
clustered,  with  plain  caps,  and  on  a 
small  scale  recall  those  of  Exeter 
cathedral.  The  clerestory-windows 
are  of  2  lights,  with  a  ^uatrefoil  in 
the  tympanum.  The  aisle-windows 
have  rich  geometrical  tracery,  with 
the  exception  of  those  in  the  west- 
ernmost bays,  the  tracery  of  which 
is  flowing  and  of  later  date.  In  the 
second  bay  from  the  W.  in  each 
aisle  is  a  doorway,  above  which  is  a 
small  losenge-shaped  window  with 
4  quatrefoils, — somewhat  resembling 
one  at  the  W.  end  of  8t  Hilda's 
Abbey  at  Whitby.  A  large  Pc^- 
window  lias  been  inserted  at  the  W. 
end  of  the  nave.  In  restoring  tliis 
part  of  the  churoh  the  pews  and  gal- 
leries have  been  swept  away,  and 
plain  open  roots  placed  above  nave 
and  aisles.  (Stone  brackets  for 
springers  of  the  old  roof  remain  in 
Uie  aisle  walls.)    The  flooring  of  tlie 
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nave  haa  been  brought  to  its  original 
level,  and  the  baees  of  the  piere 
exposed.  The  font  (of  granite)  is 
Dec.,  and  deserves  notice.  At  the 
end  of  the  S.  aisle  are  some  mona- 
ments — an  early,  much  shattered 
effigy,  a  slab  with  richly  floriated 
cross,  and  a  stoue  coffin — ^brouglit 
here  from  different  parts  of  the 
church. 

Ttie  great  western  portal,  and  the 
aisle  portals,  N.  and  8.,  should  be 
examined  on  the  exterior.  The  very 
graceful  Perp.  tower,  with  its  3-light 
windows  and  openwork  parapet,  is 
129  ft  in  height  to  the  top  of  the 
pinnacles.  The  transept  fronts  should 
especially  be  noticed  (that  N.  is  the 
bctt«r).  The  foiled  ornaments  in  the 
spandrels  both  there  and  in  the  win- 
dows N.  of  the  choir,  suggest  Bever- 
ley ;  and  one  capital  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  choir  (within)  has  the  2  ani- 
luals'  beads  joining  in  the  centre, 
characteristic  of  Beverley.  The  E. 
Kng.  church  here  was  probably 
erected  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the 
same  builders. 

Hedon  still  possesses  a  mayor ;  and 
some  ancient  corporation  plate  is  in 
his  keeping. 

In  Mr.  Watson's  guden  is  an 
ancient  cross,  removed  in  1818  to 
Burton  Constable  from  Eilnsca  (see 
p08t\  where  it  was  in  danger  of  being 
desto^yed  by  the  sea.  (The  ch.-yard 
in  which  it  stood  was  washed  uway 
soon  after  its  removal.)  It  was  after- 
wards brought  here  from  Burton  Con- 
stable. It  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  erected  to  commemorate 
the  landmg  of  Henry  Bolingbroke  at 
liavenser,  near  Kilusea.  It  is  a  tiiU 
slender  shaft,  with  much  worn  figures, 
and  is  raised  on  steps. 

[1  ro.  to  the  1.  of  the  station,  is  the 
church  of  PregUm,  with  a  fine  Perp. 
tower,  having  large  double  windows 
in  the  upper  story.  A  figure  re- 
mains in  a  niche  aoove  the  W.  win- 
dow. The  church  is  E.  Kng.  (S. 
side  of  nave)  with   Deo.  (N.  side) 


and  Perp.  (clerestory)  additions. 
The  chancel  was  rebuilt  in  1870. 
The  bells,  "  in  4th  Eliz.,  were  tcJien 
out  of  this  church  and  exported.  .  . 
When  the  ship,  wherein  they  were, 
was  clear  off  Hnmbre  and  launohed 
into  the  sea,  being  under  sail,  she, 
yet  within  sight,  was  seen  to  sink 
down  into  the  sea^  like  thatof  Artlior 
Prulkley,  38th  Bp.  of  Bangor,  who, 
for  the  like  sacrilege,  was  struck 
blind  *'  (PotJson,  from  an  old  memo- 
randum). In  the  parish  was  the  hos- 
pital of  St.  SepiUchre,  founded  for 
lepers  by  Alan  Fitz  Osbem  in  the 
reign  of  John.    No  remains  exist.] 

[2  m.  S.  of  Hedon,  close  to  the 
Humbor,  is  PaghiU  or  Favl,  The 
ch.,  without  interest,  is  some  distance 
from  the  village; — whence  the  local 
rhyme— 

"  Hidi  Pl»a1,  and  Low  Faul,  Bftol,  and  Paul 
Holme; 
There  was  never  a  &lr  maid  married  in  Paul 
town." 

There  is  a  lighthouse  here,  about 
40  ft.  high,  built  in  1836  by  the 
Trinity  House  of  Hull,  and  a  di^ 
mantled  fort  has  been  rebuilt  (20 
men  under  a  lieut  are  stationed 
here)  as  part  of  the  system  of  defeuoc 
for  the  Humber.  At  Paul  Holme, 
possessed  by  the  Holme  &mily  from 
a  very  early  period,  is  a  single  brick 
tower  of  the  old  house,  dating,  per> 
liape,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  YII. 

There  is  a  small  chapel  at  Thorn- 
gumbald,  in  the  parish  of  Paul,  which 
has  Norm,  portions,  but  is  hardly 
worth  a  visitj 

■ 

7}  m.  Burdufick,  (The  low  ch. 
tower  is  seen  L)  This  place,  for  a 
considerable  time,  was  the  "Caput 
Baronies,"  or  "  Head  of  the  Scignory  ** 
of  Holderness.  The  Earls  of  Albe- 
marle had  their  chief  castle  here,  and 
the  records  preserve  many  notices  of 
Burstwick  at  such  times  as  the 
scignory  escheated  to  the  Crown,  and 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Kings  of 
England.    After  the  defeat  of  Bruce 
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br  Edward  I.  at  Methven  (Jiine,< 
1306),  his  Queen,  the  "Goantess  of 
Carrick,"  who  had  fallen  into  the 
handa  of  the  English,  was  consigned, 
by  letters  of  privy  seal,  to  Richard 
Oyael,  steward  of  the  royal  manor  of 
fiontwick,  to  be  detained  in  safe  cus- 
tody. The  directions  for  her  estar 
bliahment  here  prove  that  she  was 
boQanably  treated.  Among  otiier 
otdera,  three  greyhoonds  were  to  be 
kept  for  her  diTersion  in  the  warren 
and  parks.  (See  the  document  in 
Rymer,  Feed.  voL  ii.)  She  was  re- 
n»Ted  to  Windsor  Castle  in  tiie  first 
year  of  Edward  II.  Both  kings, 
Edward  I.  and  II.,  were  A^qnenSy 
fii  BoTBtwidc.  No  trace  of  the  castle 
RQiains.  It  is  said  to  have  stood  in 
-  South  Park,"  about  i  m.  W.  of  the 
^iBge.  Some  enormous  oaks,  wliidbi 
foniieriy  graced  the  park,  have  also 
quite  disappeared. 

The  Church  of  Burstwick  is  late 
I^M  but  of  no  great  interest.  It 
»ia«re»toredinl853. 

[The  Church  of  Burton  Fidtea 
'3  m.  N.E.)  is  Dec.  and  Perp.  St 
*Uiy'«  Chapel  (Perp.),  S.  of  the  chan- 
cel, now  serves  as  a  schoolroom.  It 
will  hardly  repay  a  visit.  The  ch. 
M8  been  restored.] 


^i  UL  Keyingham,    The  ch.  here 
'^  a  plain  biroach    spire— one    of 
three  in  Holdemess— the  others  being 
^Otkringham  and  Patrington.    All 
tpiee  serve  as  guides  in  the  naviga- 
^  of  the   Humber.     Keyingham 
vh.  seems   originally  Dec.,  but  is 
?ow  rich  in -d^jased"  work.    There 
w,  however,  a  good  Dec.  E.  window. 
The  Chartnlary  of  Meaux  Abbey  re- 
^  a  fi;ieat  storm  of  wind  and  light- 
ning (June  24,  1392).  which  threw 
;^  90  ft.  of  this  spire,  tore  stones 
^  the  walls,  and  split  all  the  oaken 
aoots  in  the  ch.    The  tomb  of  Pldlip 
'i^lngleberd,  rector  iixjm  1306  to 
1325,  was  untouched,  and  "  oozed  out 
a  Bweet-soented  oU."    Master  PhiUp 
^  accounted  "  tlie  most  subtle  Aris- 
wtelian  in  Oxford,"  and  seems  also 


to  have  been  held  in  some  regard  as 
a  saint. 

[In  Halaham  Church  (IJ  ul  K.)— 
which  is  late  Dec  in  character,  with 
perhaps  Trans.-Norm.  piers  and 
arches  dividing  the  N.  aisle  from 
the  nave— there  is  an  unusual  ar- 
ran'zement  of  the  sedilia,  which  are 
enclosed  nnder  a  single  crocketed 
arch,  the  headof  which  is  filled  with 
flowing  tracery.  The  ch.  has  been 
restor^l  at  the  cost  of  the  rector,  the 
Bcv.  P.  M.  Shipton.  On  the  N.  side 
of  the  chancel  is  the  Chapel  of  St. 
John  of  Beverley,  in  which  theiamily 
of  Consteble  were  buried  until  1802. 
In  it  is  an  alabaster  efiigy  of  a 
knight,  temp.  Bichard  II.(?)  Me  wears 
a  collar  of  8S.,  and  his  armour  affords 
a  good  study.  Since  1802  the  Con- 
stEibles  have  been  buried  in  a  circular 
mansoleum,  E.  of  the  ch.] 

lOf  m.  Otbrvngluxm,    The  ch.  here 
(of  which  the  spire  is  conspicuous)  * 
lias  some  E.  Eng.  portions,  but  is  of 
little  interest.    It  was  restored  in 
1860.    At  the  next  stet., 

13}  m.  Winesteadi  there  is  more  to 
attract  the  antiquary.  The  fomily  of 
Hildyard  have  been  settled  here  since 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  the  ch. 
contains  some  interesting  memorials 
of  them.  The  building  itself,  with- 
out a  tower,  is  Perp,  In  a  chantrv, 
S.  of  the  diancel,  is  the  altar-tomo, 
with  efiigy,  of  Sir  Christopher  Hild- 
yard (died  1602) — a  very  fine  ex- 
ample of  this  period.  At  the  foot  of 
this  monument  is  the  efiigy  of  an 
unknown  ecclesiastic  (15th  cent.). 
In  the  chancel  is  the  brass  of  a 
knight  and  lady,  witii  small  figures 
of  chQdren  at  their  feet.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  brass  of  Sir  Bobort 
Hildywd  (died  5tli  Hen.  VII.\  who, 
under  the  name  of  **  Bohin  of  Kedes- 
dale,"  headed  a  rising  in  Yorkshire 
in  1469  (8tli  Edw.  IV.)  in  fovour  of 
the  liancastrians,  and,  together  witii 
Sir  John  Conyers,  advanced  to  Edg- 
cote  near  Banbury,  where  they  de- 
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feated  and  took  priacmer  the  Karl  of 
Pembroke.  Tlus  earl,  with  his 
brother,  and  Bichard^Woodville,  Earl 
Biyers,  were  beheaded  at  North- 
ampton. "  Bobin/*  howeyer,  seems 
afterwards  to  have  become  a  firm  par- 
tisan of  the  house  of  York,  sinoe  (if 
this  Sir  Bobert  was  he)  he  was 
employed  to  conduct  5000  men  fix>m 
the  North  to  support  tiie  coronation  of 
Bichard  III. ;  when  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  But  the  real 
history  of  Bobin  of  Bedesdale  has 
yet  to  be  ascertained.  The  picture 
drawn  of  him  in  Bulwer's  *  Last  of 
the  Barons '  is  perhaps  more  striking 
than  truthfuL 

Winestead  was  the  birthplace  of 
Andrew  Marvell,  the  poet  and 
"  patriot**  His  lather  was  for  some 
time  rector  here,  and  the  birth  of 
his  better-known  son  is  recorded  in 
the  register.  He  removed  to  Hull 
in  1624. 

Winedead  HaU,  the  present  man- 
sion of  the  Hildyards,  dates  from 
1710,  when  it  was  erected  on  the  site 
of  an  older  building.  Its  wooils  are 
seen  1.  On  the  rt  of  the  stat.  is 
WhUe  HaU  ( W.  Baliey,  Esq  .).  There 
is  a  large  and  impoitant  nax  factory 
here  (belonging  to  Meters.  Garth 
and  Marshall,  of  Leeds)  of  which  the 
chimney  is  conspicuous.  Much  flax 
is  grown  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and 
is  here  prepared  for  the  spinner  by 
means  of  not  water  steeping,  and 
*  scutching '  from  flax  straw. 

14  m.  PairiwjiUm  (the  village  and 
ch.  are  i  m.  rt.  of  station),  so  named 
from  its  church,  which  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Patrick.  The  little  town  is 
without  interest,  but  the  *C/tttreft, 
which  has  been  caUed  **  the  glory  of 
Holdemess,"  is,  in  truth,  not  only 
one  of  the  glories  of  Yorkshire  but 
of  England.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  mention  a  more  perfectly  beauti- 
ful church.  The  admiration  of  the 
visitor  '*  grows  insensibly  from  the 
moment  tWt  he  first  sees  tlie  taper 
spire  against  the  sky,  to  that  of  the 


last  inspection  which  he  ^ves  to  the 
elaborate  details  of  the  finished  strao- 
ture." — G,  A.  Poole.  In  graoe  of 
composition  and  beauty  of  detail 
Patrington  ch.  is  hardly  exceeded 
anywhere ;  and  in  portions, — as  ttie 
araide  of  the  Bpire  and  the  hooded 
porch  of  the  N.  transept, — ^there  is 
evidence  of  great  originality  of  de- 
sign. Patrington  is  said  to  be  the 
**  Queen  "  of  Holdemess  churches,  as 
Hedon  is  the  "  King ;"  the  extreme 
graoe  of  the  former  ch,  distinguishing 
it  from  the  dignity  of  Hedon. 

The  manor  of  Patrington  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Archbisibops  of  York 
from  a  period  before  the  GonqueGt  to 
the  year  1545,  when  it  was  seized  by 
the  Crown.  It  has  sinoe  paaaed 
through  many  hands.  The  existing 
ch.  (with  the  exception  of  the  great 
E.  window)  is  throughout  Deo.,  and 
probably  dates  early  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  HI.  (circ.  1B30?).  It  must 
have  been  in  course  of  erection  at  the 
same  time  with  the  nave  of  York 
Minster ;  and  Archbishop  William  of 
Melton  (1317-1342)  mav  fiuily  be 
supposed  to  have  aided  the  work 
here,  as  well  as  in  his  own  cathedral. 
Bobert  of  Patrington,  a  native  of  this 
place,  was  master-mason  at  the  Min- 
ster from  1368  to  1371,  during  the 
building  of  the  Presbytery  (see  xorfr, 
Bte.  1),  and  had,  perhaps,  assisted 
in  the  construction  of  this  noble  ch. 

Patrington  CSiurch  consists  of  nave, 
chancel,  transept  with  E.  and  W. 
aisles,  and  centnd  tower  and  spire. 
On  the  exterior,  remark  the  W.  win- 
dow, flowing  in  its  general  character, 
but  transomed  and  showing  signs  of 
approaching  Perp.  in  the  lines  of 
tracery  at  the  head.  The  tracery 
of  the  aisle  windows  is  completely 
flowing.  The  N.  and  S.  porches,  above 
the  latter  of  which  is  a  parvise; 
the  buttreases  which  divide  each  biiy 
of  nave,  chancel,  and  transepts,  and 
terminate  in  foliated  pinnades ;  and 
the  very  grotesque  gurgoyles,  which 
project  from  the  buttresses  at  the 
Mse  of  the  parapet,  should  all  be 
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remarked.    ThesB  last  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  gmgoyles  in  York 
Mioater,  where,  as  in  this  ch.,  they 
vie    anasnally  nnmerons   and   gio- 
twqne.    The  N.  and  S.  gables  of  the 
tnaaepta  resemble  tbe  W.  front,  but 
the  windows  are  without  Perp.  lines 
in  tfaeir  tracery.    The  doorway  in  the 
N.  transept  deserves  especial  notice 
for  the  bold  relief  of  the  corbels, — a 
lion    and     an    eagle, — which    sup- 
port   the  hooded    canopy,  and  for 
the  figure  of  our  Lord  at  the  point 
of  the  arch,  "  holding  up  His  hands, 
as  if  to   say  to   those  who   enter, 
I  am  the  door."    From  the  8.  tran- 
sept projects  the  small  Lady  Ohapel. 
The  chajioel  windows  are  richer  than 
those  in  the  nave,  and  the  great  E. 
window  is  a  Perp.  insertion ;  not  im- 
possibly the  work  of  Bobert  of  Pa- 
tringtoo.  The  roofis  retain  their  origi- 
nal piteh,  a  foci  to  which  the  ch.  is 
mainiy  indebted  for  its  graceful  out- 
line.   The  design  of  the  tower  and 
qiire    is    singularly   graceful    and 
taifoaaXf  although  the  mas^veness 
of  Hedon  gives  perhaps  greater  dig- 
nity.   Boand  the  third  story  of  the 
tower,  vduch  is  the  beQ-ehamber ,  runs 
an  ansde  of  four  arohes  on  each  side,  of 
which  two  are  pieioed  with  square- 
headed  windows.     From  the  tower 
rises  an  octagon,  supported  by  flying 
bnttresMS  at  the  angles,  and  finished 
at  the  top  with  a  parapet  and  16 
(sTOobeted    pinnacles,    from    within 
which  the  octangular  spire  rises  to 
the  height  of  180  ft  from  the  ground. 
WiOUn  the  ch.  the  nave  is  separated 
from  its  aisles,  and   the   transepts 
from  their  aisles,  by  very  graccffiil 
chistered  ccdumns,  with  richly  foliated 
oapitslB,  and  ooibel4ieads  at  the  inter- 
se^iMis  of  the  outer  aich  mouldings. 
The  tower  is  supported  by  four  mas- 
sive pien,  each  containing  20  shafts. 
The  fine  bases  of  the  piers  should 
be  notieed.    The  great  (and  for  a 
parish  diuroh  unusual)  development 
of  the  transents  somewhat   dwarf 
both  nave  and  choir.    "The  Lady 
Gbapd  in  the  S.  transept  (the  eastern 


aisle  of  which  is  groined  throughout) 
forms  a  three-sided  apse,  two  sides  of 
which  are  pierced  for  windows,  whilst 
that  in  the  centre  shows  an  oblong  , 
tablet  above  tbe  altar  site,  with  taber- 
nacle work  in  three  divisions  above  it. 
The  arrangement  of  the  central  boss 
in  the  groining  of  this  chapel  is  per- 
haps unique ;  it  is  formed  into  a  pen- 
dant, open  on  the  eastern  side,  so  as  to 
contain  a  taper  which  would  throw  its 
light  down  upon  tbe  altar.  The  three 
closed  sides  are  niches,  within  pointed 
pinnacles,  containing  sculptures  of 
the  Annunciation,  St  iJohn  the 
Evangelist,  and  Bt  Catherine."  The 
under-surfaoe  forms  a  rose.  In  the 
8.  transept  is  an  unfinished  tri- 
forium  (?),  approached  by  open  steps 
from  a  door  opening  into  tne  tower. 
Here  is  also  the  font,  a  single  block 
of  granite,  12-sided  without  and  cir- 
cular within,  and  much  enridied. 
In  the  N.  transept,  the  eastern  arch 
is  raided  on  2  steps,  and  projecting 
piscinas  remain  in  each  I^y.  In 
the  N.E.  comer  remark  a  bracket 
with  a  pig— the  place,  possibly,  d[ 
*St.  Anthony's  light.*  The  whole 
of  the  nave  and  transepts  remains 
(1874)  untouched,  and  covered  with 
a  yellow  wash.  The  chancel  has 
been  restored,  and  is  separated  from 
tbe  nave  by  an  open  stSreen  of  wood, 
also  restored.  On  the  8.  side  are 
three  very  graceful  sedilia,  with  a 
piscina;  and  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
altar,  ono  of  the  most  perfect  Easter 
sepulchres  remaining  in  England.  It 
is  of  four  compartments,  me  above 
another.  In  the  lowest  are  the  three 
soldiers,  the  keepers  of  the  sepulchre. 
The  next  compartment  is  vacant,  and 
was  probably  that  in  which  the  cruci- 
fix was  solemnly  deposited  on  the 
night  of  Good  Friday,  and  where  it 
remained  until  Easter  morning.  In 
the  third  the  Saviour  is  represented 
rising  from  the  tomb,  with  censing 
angels  on  either  side.  The  fourth  is 
vacant.  (An  Easter  sepulchre  in  two 
stages  remains  at  Bampton  in  Oxford- 
shire.   There  is  a  superb  sepuiolue. 
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with  the  soldiers  sculptured  in  the 
lower  panels,  in  Lincoln  Gathedral, 
and  another,  somewhat  similar,  at 
Heckington  in  Lincolnshire.  Smaller 
and  less  rich  examples  are  not  un- 
common.) 

The  roofs  throughout  tlie  ch.  are 
original,  and  are  plain.  Four  large 
beams  in  the  nave,  and  two  in  the 
N.  transept,  are  ties,  of  later  intro- 
duction. There  are  no  monuments 
of  interest,  and  it  is  much  to  be 
wished  tliat  those  which  disfigure  the 
tmnsepts  were  elsewhere. 

From  the  summit  of  the  tower 
there  is  a  wide  view  over  the  whole 
level  district — one  sheet  of  rich  grain 
in  the  autumn — ^with  the  estuary  of 
the  Humber  and  Sunk  Island  in  front ; 
but  the  ascent  is  npt  to  be  recom- 
mended to  persons  of  weak  nerves. 
A  staircase  leads  to  the  exterior  roof 
of  the  N.  transept,  and  thence,  bj  a 
gallery  close  under  the  ridge  of  the 
roof,  access  is  gained  to  the  tower. 

Patrington  lias  been  fixed  upon  as 
the  site  of  the  **  Pnetorium  "  of  Anto- 
ninus, at  which  the  legions  are  said 
to  have  disembarked  for  the  conquest 
of  the  Brigantes.  This,  however,  is 
quite  uncertain,  and  no  Boman  re- 
mains of  sufficient  importance  have 
been  found  to  render  it  certain  that 
there  was  ever  a  station  here.  A  so- 
called  Roman  altar,  found  in  pulling 
down  an  old  house,  is  figured  in 
Ponlson  s '  Holdemess '  (ii.  461 ),  but  is 
of  very  doubtful  date  and  character. 

rSunk  Idandt  between  Patrington 
and  the  Humber,  containing  a  culti- 
vated tract  of  more  than  6000  acres, 
has  been  entirely  formed  by  the 
**  warp  "  or  sand  and  soil  deposited  by 
the  Humber.  It  first  appeared  us  a 
sandbank  at  low  water,  and  gradually 
increased,  until  in  1666  it  was  given 
by  CharlQd  II.  to  Ool.  Gilby,  Governor 
of  Hi^l.  It  afterwards  reverted  to 
the  Grown,  in  tlie  possession  of  which 
it  still  remains,  but  is  of  course  in  the 
hands  of  lessees.  It  has  been  em- 
banked from  time  to  time,  as  new 


portions  were  formed,  and  it  is  now 
connected  with  the  mainland,  so  as 
no  longer  to  deserve  the  name  of 
"Island."  In  1831  it  was  erected 
into  a  parish  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  a  chapel,  wliicli  had  been  built 
in  1802,  became  the  parisli  ch.  Tlie 
cultivated  portion  of  the  island  is 
among  the  richest  ground  in  York- 
shire.] 

From  Patrington  the  tourist  may 
make  an  excursion  to  Spurn  Head 
(13  m.),  the  extreme  S.£.  poiut  of 
the  Yorkshire  coast.  There  is,  how- 
ever, little  to  reward  him,  especialh 
if  he  has  been  sufficiently  strong- 
headed  to  climb  to  the  roof  of  Pa- 
trington tower,  where  he  would  set* 
the  general  character  of  tlie  district. 

At  Tre2tinefc(2m.S.E.tit>m Patring- 
ton) is  a  ch.  of  some  interest,  which 
in  1361  was  appropriated  by  tlie  Ab^. 
of  York  to  Beverley  Minster.  It  is 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  of  whom  a 
headless  statue  remains  in  a  niche 
over  the  S.  porch.  Under  the  £. 
window  of  the  6.  aisle  is  a  remark- 
able monument,  which  has  evidently 
been  removed  from  elsewhere  to  itb 
present  position.  It  is  traditionally 
said  to  have  been  brought  here  tton 
Burstall  Priory;  but  this  is  quite 
uncertain,  nor  is  it  at  all  known  to 
whom  it  should  be  assigned,  since  the 
shields  on  the  wall  above  it  (the 
emblems  of  the  Pasdon — Planta^re- 
net — the  Gonfiessor — and  East  Anglia  i 
throw  no  light  on  the  matter.  Tiie 
monument  consists  of  a  low-arched 
recess,  with  a  rich  mass  of  tabernacle 
work  above  it  The  effigy,  which  is 
that  of  a  priest  in  alb  and  cope,  is, 
very  unusually,  laid  within  the  rccens 
in  a  sort  of  sunk  coffin,  the  side  of 
which  has  flowing  tracery,  and  me- 
dallions with  the  emblems  of  ihv 
evangelists.  It  dates  apparently 
about  1350.  The  mass  of  enriche<i 
work  above  the  recess  has  been  im- 
perfectly put  together  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  monument  from  it« 
original  position.    At  the  E.  end  of 
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the  N.  aisle  is  a  btaas  for  William 
Wright  of  Plewland  and  his  wife 
flG^).  John  and  Christopher 
Wright,  of  "Plewland"  or  Plongh- 
land  in  this  perish,  were  oonoemed 
in  the  Gunpowder  Plot 

The  greater  part  of  the  Holdemess 
diundies,  especially  those  on  the 
coast,  are  boiltwith  *'cohhle" — large 
pebbles  found  on  the  shore.  The 
fonts  are  nearly  all  of  granite,  and  of 
oofune  were  bronght  by  sea. 

At  SkejfUfig  (2  m.  6.E.  from  Wel- 
wick)  the  ch.  has  E.  Eng.  portions, 
and  belonged  to  the  Priory  of  Buistall, 
an  alien  house,  d^>endent  on  the 
monastery  of  8.  Martin,  of  Albemarle, 
in  Normandy.  In  the  reign  of  Richard 
IL  this  priory  was  made  over  by  the 
ooovent  of  S.  Martin  to  Eirkstall 
Abb^,  and  remained  in  the  hands  of 
that  house  till  the  Dissolution.  The 
site  of  the  Priory  (S.  of  Skeffling)  has 
been  entirely  swept  away  by  the  sea. 

^Dimlington  HiU,  on  the  coast, 
2  m.  from  Skeffling,  is  the  highest 
point  (146  ft  above  hi^  water)  be- 
tween Bpnm  Point  and  Flamborongh 
Head.  It  is  a  cliff  of  boulder  clay 
and  pebbles.] 

Eatfnglon  Church  (2  m.  E.  from 
Skeffling)  is  partly  E.  Eng.,  and 
deserves  notice.  There  is  a  large 
and  fine  Petp.  E.  window.  Beyond 
Eaeington  (or  Skeffling)  the  pedes- 
tiian  may  walk  along  the  great 
embankment  on  the  margin  of  the 
flats  to  Kilnsea^  The  view  is  sin- 
gular, **  the  bank  stretching  as  fieir  as 
eye  can  see  in  a  straight  fine  to  the 
B.  and  W.,  covered  with  coarse  grass 
and  patches  of  sea  holly  (Erynge 
fliantima).  Its  outer  slope  is  loose 
sand,  fallmg  away  to  the  damp  line 
left  by  tlie  tide,  beyond  which  all  is 
mud— a  great  brown  expanse,  over- 

spcead  for  miles. Fishermen 

wsde  across  it  in  huge  boots  ttom 
their  boats  to  the  firm  beach,  and  dig 
down  tbrough  it  two  or  three  feet  to 

[York$kire.^ 


find  firm    holding-ground  for  their 

anchors From  Spurn  to  Sunk 

Island  this  whole  northern  shore  is 
of  tlie  same  brown,  monotonous  as- 
pect —  a  desert,  where  the  only 
living  things  ore  a  few  searbirds, 
wheeling  and  darting  rapidly,  their 
white  wings  flashing  by  contrast  with 
the  sad-colonred  shore." — W.  White. 
The  ancient  Church  of  Kilnsea  disap- 
peared with  the  cliff  on  which  it 
stood.  One  half  fell  into  the  sea  in 
1826,  and  the  remainder  in  1831. 
The  old  font  is  preserved  in  the  par- 
sonage gfirden  at  Skeffling.  A  new 
ch.,  of  red  brick,  with  white  string- 
courses and  arches,  was  built  here 
in  1865. 

A  narrow  natural  causeway  of  sand 
and  pebbles,  between  2  and  3  miles 
long,  connects  Kilnsea  with  the 
Spurn  Head^  the  northern  limit  of 
Humber.  This  **  is  a  mass  of  peb- 
bles and  sand,  moveable  by  wind  and 
tide ;  yet  so  balanced  are  the  forces 
by  which  it  is  assailed  from  the  river 
and  the  sea,  that  it  has  long  sup- 
ported Smeaton*8  lighthouses,  and  is 
one  of  the  least  unstable  parts  of  this 
variable  line  of  coast  It  is  not, 
properly  speaking,  a  part  of  the  old 
land^  but  a  long  curved  bank,  thrown 
up  by  the  s^  on  the  place  of  a  tract 
of  land  which  has  been  destroyed. 
It  is  subject  to  continual  waste  by 
the  action  of  the  currents  setting 
along  the  shore  southward;  but  this 
waste  is  continually  repaired  by  new 
materials  which  these  currents  bring 
from  the  cliffs,  which  undergo  de- 
struction farther  north.  It  is  out  of 
the  ruins  of  Holdemess  that  the 
Spurn  is  constitntsd  and  maintained.*' 
— PhiUips.  On  the  highest  point  of 
the  Spurn  stands  the  lighthouse, 
built  by  Smeaton  in  1776,  with  a 
second  and  lower  tower  at  the  foot  of 
the  inner  slope,  where  its  base  is 
covered  by  every  tide.  Smeaton's 
Lighthouse  is  90  ft  high,  and  there 
is  a  wide  view  from  its  gallery,  em- 
bracmg  the  low  coast  of  Holdemrss 
on  one  side,  and  the  shore  of  the 
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estuary  oa  the  other.  The  sands  (or 
mud)  seen  between  the  inner  bank 
of  the  Spurn  and  the  sliore  towards 
Patrington  are  known  as  the  **  Trinity 
Dry  Sands,"  and  are  reolaimable  by 
proper  barriers.  The  lesser  tower  is 
50  ft  high,  and  is  approached  by  a 
long  wooden  bridge,  above  reach,  of 
the  water.  It  is  the  third  tower 
which  has  been  built  here — two 
others  having  been  destroyed  by  the 
sea.  Landward  of  the  lighthouses  is 
a  row  of  cottages,  inhabited  by  the 
crew  of  a  lifeboat,  which  has  often 
been  of  infinite  service  on  this  wild 
coast 

In  1817  the  extent  of  ground  about 
the  Spurn  (comprising  the  sandbank 
by  which  it  is  approached)  was  100 
acres.  In  1833  it  was  only  about  58. 
The  coast  is  constantly  changing, 
and  its  waste  not  only  repairs  the 
Spurn  Head,  but  enlarges  the  Trinity' 
^nds,  the  Sunk  lakind,  and  the ' 
whole  shore  of  the  estuary.  But  the 
shore  of  the  Humber  in  its  turn  has 
been  not  less  liable  to  change.  One 
of  its  most  ancient  ports  was  Baven- 
ser,  Bavenspume,  or  Bavenshurgh, 
witii  an  island  adjoining  called  Baven- 
ser-odd,  or  Bavenarcde.  Bavenser 
was  within  and  near  the  Spurn  Head. 
All  traces  of  it  however,  had  nearly 
disappeared  at  the  end  of  the  14th 
cent.;  ''and  it  seems  possible  that 
the  Spurn  Point  itself  may  have  been 
since  driven  inward,  as  the  day  cliffs 
of  Kihosea,  on  the  north,  decayed." — 
PhiUipa.  Bavenser  was  of  sufiQcient 
importance  to  be  summoned  to  send 
members  to  Parliament  in  1305 ;  and 
in  1298  its  merchant  burgesses  offered 
300  marks  to  Edward  I.  for  a  con- 
firmation of  privileges,  whilst  those 
of  Hull  only  presented  100.  But 
about  1340  the  sea  had  done  great 
mischief  at  Bavenser.  The  mer- 
chants began  to  remove  to  Hull ;  the 
dead  were  transferred  to  Easington ; 
the  town  was  at  last  abandoned, 
and  swept  away  by  the  floods.  It 
was  here,  however,  that  BoUngbroke 
landed  in  1399— 


**  The  banished  Boltngbroke  repeals  hfmself, 
Aod  with  uplifted  arms  Is  sale  arrived 
At  Ravensparg"— AicAard  //.,  act  fi.  sc.  2 — 

(a  cross,  said  to  have  been  set  up  to 
commemorate  his  landing,  is  now  at 
Hedon — see  ante);— end  here  that 
Edward  lY.  landed  from  Flanders  in 
1471,  before  the  battle  of  Bamet. 
Bolingbroke  found  a  *' hermit-prieflt " 
at  Bavenser  engaged  in  building  an 
oratory,  and,  as  Henry  IV.,  confiimed 
him  in  possession.  In  1428  another 
hermit  Bichard  Beedbarowe,  built  a 
"bekentower" — the  predecessor  of 
Smeaton's  lighthouse — at  Bavenser. 
The  place  is  last  mentioned  by  Leland 
in  1538,  and  it  is  probable  that  Sunk 
Island  (the  formation  of  which  began 
in  the  reign  of  Cliarles  I.)  is  due  in 
great  part  to  the  wash  of  the  land 
&om  the  ancient  coast  of  Bavenser. 
Many  villages  on  Humber  side,  whose 
names  appear  in  ancient  maps,  have, 
like  the  more  important  burgh,  dis- 
appeared entirely. 

(For  a  general  notice  of  the  Hum- 
ber see  Bte.  S,  Hull) 


From  Patrington  the  rly.  turns 
N.E.  toward 

18  m.  from  Hull,  Withenuea 
(Hotel,  the  Queen's,  near  the  stat. 
This  is  a  large  and  imposing  hotel, 
belonging  to  the  Hull  and  Holder^ 
nees  Bly.  Company.  It  is  crimfortable, 
and  well  placed,  overlooking  the 
sea,  and  surrounded  by  its  private 
grounds.  The  ch.  is  close  by.) 
Witherusea  is  a  small  and  sontewhat 
dreary  watering-place,  frequented  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Hull,  but  of  little 
general  attraction.  The  coast  likd 
all  that  between  Spurn  Point  and 
Flamboroueh  Head,  is  low  and  bare, 
without  ToSa,  and  even  without  sea- 
plants,  although  it  has  its  interest  for 
the  geologist  **  Destruction  of  land, 
once  fertile  and  populous,  is  tlie 
melancholy  characteristio  of  the 
whole  coast  from  Spurn  northward  to 
Bridlington.    Through  aU  the  reach 
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of  iiiatory,  and  probably  for  longer 
periods  before,  the  sea  has  here  been 
guning  ou  the  land.  The  rate  at 
which  the  c]i£&  recede  from  the  in- 
satiable waves  has  been  measured  of 
late  yeais,  and  found  to  equal  2| 
jarda  in  a  year  on  an  average; 
which,  upon  36  miles  of  coast, 
unoonts  to  about  80  ara^s.  At  this 
nte,  which  may  be  less  tlian  for- 
laeily,  when  the  coast  was  less  pro- 
tected by  Flamborough  Head,  one 
mile  in  breadth  has  been  lost  since 
the  }fonnan  Gonqoestk  and  more  than 
two  miles  since  the  Soman  oecupa- 
tioii  of  Eboraoum.'*— PAtBnM.  Upon 
the  land  thus  eaten  away  oy  the  sea 
stood  the  ancient  ch.  of  Withemsea, 
vhich  is  known  to  hare  existed  before 
the  present  edifice  was  consecrated  in 
U$8.  This,  whic^  was  long  a  ruined 
aliell  of  late  Peip.  chanicter,  has  been 
^stored,  uid  is  now  in  very  good 
Older.  Withemsea  is  a  township  in 
ti>e  par.  of  Hollyin,  the  ch.  of  which, 
2  m.  &,  was  rebuilt  in  1816. 

hi  a  depressed  part  of  the  cliff 
^%tween  Withemsea  and  the  site  of 
(Mhome  (1  m.  N.)  is  a  remarkable 
^resh-water  deposit,  indicating  the 
site  of  an  ancient  lake.  *  There  is  a 
bine  lacustrine  clay,  with  Anodonta ; 
above,  a  layer  of  peat,  with  many 
I'^ote  and  blanches  of  trees,  hazel- 
AQta,  leaves,  and,  less  commonly, 
boras  and  bonee  of  the  red  deer.  A 
^iVioQ,  inade  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
vaa  also  found  here,  like  others  of 
^y  British  date  which  have  been 
Soond  in  the  sediments  of  the  Aire 
^  the  Oalder,  in  the  fens  of  Lin- 
^iiiiBhire,  and  many  oflier  places." — 
^UQipt.  The  branches  of  trees 
foDDd  here  are  locally  known  as 
*'  Koah's  wood."  On  the  clay,  when 
^^poaed,  marks  of  birds*  feet,  espe- 
<^i^  swans,  sometimes  appear. 

'^  ancient  ch.  and  churchyard  of 
Y^rtfaome  have  disappeared  since 
iSl6,  when  the  E.  end  of  the  ch. 
^*  atiewing  the  diiore  with  ruin  and 
^^dttttefred  coffins.  The  last  frag- 
"■^Q^t  of  the  diuiuhyard  was  under- 


mined about  1838.  Tlie  diurches 
of  Owthome  and  Withemsea  were 
known  as  the  *'  Sister  Churches,"  and 
were  said  to  have  been  built  by  two 
sisters,  who  at  first  agreed  that  a 
single  ch.  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
adjoining  manors;  but  they  quar- 
relled as  to  the  respective  merits  of  a 
tower  or  a  spire,  and  each  sister  at  last 
built  her  own  ch.  In  the  Vicarage 
of  Owthome  the  Rev.  Enoch  Sinclair 
was  murdered  in  1788,  by  his  two 
nieces  and  a  servant  named  Alvin. 
Alvin  afierwards  married  the  elder 
niece.  Her  sister,  four  years  after- 
wards, confessed  the  crime  on  her 
deathbed.  Alvin  was  taken  and  con- 
demned :  but,  during  the  preaching  of 
the  **  condemned  "  sermon  at  York,  he 
protested  his  innocence  aloud.  The 
shock  proved  fatal  to  the  preacher, 
a  Mr.  Mace,  who  fell  dead  in  the 
pulpit.  The  murderer  declared  that 
the  hand  of  Qod.  was  evident,  and  the 
**  vox  populi  '*  supported  him ;  but  he 
confessed  his  guilt  the  next  day  on 
the  scaffold. 

[3^  m.  W.  of  Withemsea  is  8<mth 
FroAingham  HaU^  long  the  residence 
of  the  Frothinghains,  who  were  esta- 
blished here  from  the  12th  cent,  to 
the  17th.  The  house,  which  stands 
low  and  is  surrounded  by  dark  wood, 
dates  from  the  16th  and  17th  cents.] 

From  Withemsea  the  tourist  may 
proceed  along  the  coast  to  Hornsea 
(15  m.),  or,  if  he  please^  to  Burling- 
ton (80  m.).  He  wUl  not  choose  this 
route  if  he  is  in  search  of  the  pic- 
turesque —  although  the  chsAging 
lights  over  the  sea  and  the  low  coast 
have  their  own  beauty  :  but  it  offers 
some  points  of  inter^  for  the  geolo- 
gist and  the  antiquary.  The  country 
IS  not  altogether  flat,  but  undulating 
rich  ground,  the  *  valleys*  or  *  hol- 
lows' being  in  some  parts  rather 
deep.  The  villages  are  generally  on 
the  highest  points,  so  that  their  ch. 
towers  are  conspicuous.  The  spiro 
of  Patrliigton  and  the  tower  of  Ald- 
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boroagh  are  great  landmarks.  The  ! 
natural  richness  of  the  soil  was  pro- 
bably one  of  the  principal  induce-  , 
ments  for  the  early  and  numerous 
settlements  in  this  part  of  Yorkshire. 
There  must  anciently  have  been 
much  wood ;  but  whole  tracts  of  land 
lay  ready  for  cnltivation  with  very 
little  trouble. 

At  Sandley  Mere  (betweenWithem- 
sea  and  Tunstall)  is  an  old  lake,  of 
the  same  character  as  that  already 
noticed  between  Withemsea  and 
Owthome,  "  not  auite  destroyed  by 
the  sea,  on  a  level  as  low  as  that  of 
Owthome,  and  yielding  similar  re- 
mains of  quadrupeds.  Washed  out 
from  the  diif  of  Doulder  clay  imme- 
diately beyond,  teeth  of  elephants 
have  been  found." — PhiUips. 

The  Church  of  TunstaU  (4  m.  N.  of 
Withemsea ")  is  Perp.  (with  an  E.Eng. 
chancel )  and  of  little  interest.  In  it 
is  preserved  an  ancient  quern  or  mill 
of  some  size.  The  ch.  was  restored 
in  1873.  IRoos  (RhoSy  Gelt,  a 
moor  ?),  2  m.  8.W.  of  Tunstall.was  the 
lurdahip  of  the  powerful  fiunily  of  Boos 
or  Boss  fix)m  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  to 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  cent.  In 
the  first  half  of  the  18th  it  became 
the  property  of  the  Sykes  of  Sled- 
mere,  in  whose  hands  it  still  remain& 
There  are  no  remains  of  the  Castle  of 
Boos.  The  ch.  is  early  Dec.  (nave 
arcades)  and  Perp.  (nave,  clerestory, 
chancel,  and  tower);  and  was  en- 
tirely restored  in  1842  by  the  then 
rector,  the  Bev.  Charles  Hotham. 
There  is  an  east  window  by  Clayton 
and  Bell;  and  another  containing 
shields  of  the  Barons  of  Boos  and  of 
the  seignory  of  Holdemess.  On  the 
N.  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  chantiy, 
with  a  priest's  room  over  it,  in  whidi 
is  a  window  opening  into  the  ch.,  so 
as  to  command  the  altar.  The  ch. 
stands  high,  and  is  approached  by  a 
fine  avenue  of  yew-trees;  and  the 
whole  scene  here  is  wooded  and 
pleasant.  The  adjoining  lectory-house 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  and  best  in 
Holdemess.     The  Sykes  fiunily  have 


long  been  buried  here  in  a  *'  cemetery  " 
E.  of  the  chantry.  It  was  in  Roos 
Carrs,in  thisparisUi,  that  the  singular 
carving  now  in  the  Hull  Museum  (a^e 
Bte.  3)  was  found.] 

Along  all  this  low  coast  whales  aie 
oocasio^ly  stranded.  ''The  pos- 
sessor of  Burton  Constable,  the  Lord 
Paramount  of  Holdemess,  claims 
such  spoils  of  the  sea,  and  in  one 
instance  a  fine  spermaceti  whale  was 
carried  off  to  the  Hall,  where  its  huge 
skeleton  remains." — PktUipB,  Another 
is  in  the  Museum  at  Hull  (Bte. '3). 

At  Hihton  {2  m.  N.  from  Timstall 
is  a  small  and  very  good  new  chuirch 
(Peanon  arohit.)  built  asa  memooial 
to  the  late  Lady  Sykes,  on  the  site 
of  an  ancient  Norm,  building,  one 
portal  of  which  is  retained  (S.  side) 
in  the  existing  church.  The  reredos, 
the  pulpit,  and  the  font  are  inlaid 
with  coloured  marbles,  representing 
subjects  from  Scripture.  That  of  the 
reredos  is  the  supper  at  Enunans 
with  the  wiirds  -*  He  was  known  to 
them  in  breaking  of  bread."  The 
tower  is  crowned  with  a  broach  npiie. 
Hilston  is  on  the  highest  point  c^the 
cliff  on  this  coast,  which  here  rises  to 
80  ft  On  Hilston  Mount,  N.  (^  the 
village,  is  an  octagonal  towerof  brick, 
whicSi  serves  as  a  landmark,  and  was 
built  in  1750  by  one  of  the  StoiT 
family,  whose  mansion  has  disap> 
peered.  From  the  upper  room  of  this 
tower  there  is  a  wide  prospect  over  the 
Qerman  Ocean.  The  woods  of  Orim- 
Bton  HaU  (Major  M.  J.  Giimston) 
are  passed  rt  between  Hilston  and 
Garton.  The  house  dates  from  the 
end  of  the  18th  cent.  The  older 
house  of  the  Grimstons,  where  they 
are  said  to  have  been  settled  before 
the  Oonqnest,  was  Ortmtton  Oarthy 
nearer  the  sea.  The  moot  only  re- 
mains. 

Garton  Ohnrch  (1^  m.  from  Qil- 
ston)  is  chiefly  Perp.  with  an  £.  £, 
tower.  [At  HumUeUmt  3  m.  W.  of 
Gkuton,  is  a  late  Pern.  oh.  of  some 
interest    Danihorpe  HaU  (W.Mars- 
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din,  Eaq.)  in  this  par.  is  of  brick,  | 
and  ancient  At  jSlstemwiek  is  a  | 
efaapel  consecrated  temp.  Hen.  YIII.]  ! 

Aldborough,  3  m.  N.W.  of  Garton,  is 
veil  imown  to  the  antiqnary  from  its 
th^  which  contains  a  Saxon  inscrip- 
tion.    The  eh.,  dedicated  to  Si  Bar- 
tholomew,  has    (except   the  chan- 
oel)  been  entirely  rebuilt,  apparently 
in  exact  reproduction  of  its  prede- 
oeesoT,  which  (as  is  proved   oy  an 
entiy  in  the  register  of  Abp.  Thores- 
by)    was   built  between  1353   and 
1377 ;    but    large    portions    of  an 
earlier  building  were  preserved  and 
workied   up   in  it.     This   first  ch. 
WB8  no  doubt  destroyed  by  the  sea, 
and  was  that  of  which  the  Saxon 
inscription   records  the   foundation. 
This   is  in  the   S.  aisle.    It  is  cir- 
cidar,  and  surrounds  what  has  pos- 
sibly been  a  dial,  mftrked  by  lines 
into  eight  hour-spaoes ;  within  one  of 
which   is   a   cross-lined  figure,  the 
mpiining  of  which  is  not  dear.    The 
words  are,  "  Ulf  het  arteran  cyrieefor 
Hanum  and  for  OwUhard  ioula'' 
"Uir  ordered  this  ch.  to  be  built  for 
the  souls  of  Hanum  and  Gunthard." 
The  stone  projects  about  an    inch 
fhnn  the  wall,  and  immediately  be- 
low it  is  the  pointed  top  of  what 
seems  to  have  been  a  pediment  above 
a   portal.       The    Ulf    here    oom- 
memorated    is    the    great    Danish 
•Jarr*  of  Deira,  who  bestowed  so 
many  manors  on  the  ch.  of  York,  and 
whose  carved  horn,  whicli  he  laid  on 
the  altar  in  confirmation  of  his  gifts, 
is  still  meserved  in  the  Minster.    (See 
Yorkj  Bte.  1.)     XJlf  is  recorded  in 
the   Doomsday   survey    as    lord    of 
Aldborough  in  the  days  of  the  Con- 
fessor, and  his  ** house"  was  repre- 
sented by  the  Barons  of  Greystock  in 
Gumberland,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
died,  and  where  his  grave  was  long 
shown.     (There  is  a  dial,  divided, 
like  this,  into  eight  snaoes,  with  a 
Saxon  inscription  of  tne  same  date, 
over  the  porch  of  Kirkdale  church, 
nud  another,  resembling  it,  in  the  i 


neighbouring  ch.  of  Edstone.  For 
both,  see  fite.  8.)  Against  the  first 
pier  is  a  rude,  bare-footed  figure, 
wearing  a  sort  of  petticoat  or  kilt  in 
long  strips. 

At  the  £.  end  of  the  N.  aisle  is 
the  fine  monument,  with  effigy,  of 
Sir  John  de  Meaux  (de  Melsa— see 
Rte.  7),  died  1377  (1st  Richard  U.). 
John  de  Meaux,  temp.  Stephen,  ex- 
changed lands  in  Meaux  for  Bewick 
in  this  pariah,  where  his  descendants 
remaincKl  until  the  house  became  ex- 
tinct in  the  male  line  with  the  knight 
here  figpirod,  who  is  locally  known  as 
"  Giant  Morrell,"  and  is  said  to  have 
been  a  man  of  vast  strength  and 
stature.  This  tradition  has  perhaps 
arisen  from,  the  unusual  size  of  the 
effigy,  which  is  6  fi  6  in.  long,  and 
2  ft.  across  the  shoulders.  A  helmet 
(of  later  date)  hangs  above  the  monu- 
ment. Adjoining  tiiis  tomb  is 
another,  bearing  the  effigy  of  a  lady, 
whose  robe  displays  the  six  griffins 
volant  of  Meaux,  and  who  is  probably 
Maude  de  Meaux,  wife  of  Sir  John. 
Both  tombs  and  effigies  have  been 
nuUy  mutilated  by  the  boys  of  the 
parish  school,  which  was  long  kept 
in  this  part  of  the  aisle,  the  arches 
N.  and  W.  being  boarded  up.  In 
those  happily  past  days  the  helmet 
now  hanging  on  the  wall  was  used  as 
a  coalscuttle.  The  position  of  the 
churoh,  on  high  ground,  and  on  one 
side  of  a  hollow  sweep,  is  noticeable. 
An  ancient  stronghold  here  (the '  aid  ' 
borough)  like  the  chureh  of  Ulf,  was 
nearer  the  sea. 

The  Church  of  Mapleton  (3^  m. 
from  Aldborough)  stanos  high  (CO  ft. ) 
for  this  coast,  and  there  is  a  good 
view  from  the  churchyard.  ITio  di. 
has  E.  E.  and  Dec.  portions,  and  has 
been  entirely  reslort'd.  As  a  proof 
of  tlie  manner  in  widch  the  sea  is 
gaining  on  this  coast,  it  may  he 
noted  that  in  17S6  Mapleton  ch.  was 
28  chains  76  links  dibtant  from  the 
cliff.  In  1858  it  was  21  ch.  62  1., 
and  in  June,  1871,  19  ch.  30  1. 
Rolletton  HaU,  N.  of  the  ch.,  yras 
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the  residenoe  of  William  Biough, 
Esq.  (died  1783),  who,  as  Marshal 
of  the  Admiralty,  superintended  the 
execution  of  Admiral  Byng.  The 
pirate  Paul  Jones,  who  had  an  espe- 
cial grudge  against  the  Marshal,  used 
always  to  pay  him  the  compliment  of 
a  shot  in  passing  his  house,  which  is 
a  good  sea-mark.  One  of  these  shot 
is  still  preserved  at  the  hall. 

3  m.  N.  of  Mapleton  we  reach 
Hornsea.  {Hotel,  The  Marine.  See 
Rte.  7.) 


ROUTE  7. 

HULL  TO  HORNSEA. 

{North-Eastern  Railway — HuK  and 
Hornsea  Branch) 

This  line,  of  16  m.,  takes  us  across 
the  centre  of  the  district  known  as 
*•  Holdernesa.*'  a  short  notice  of  which 
may  here  be  given. 


As  a  natural  division,  Holdemess 
includes  the  whole  country  between 
the  Wold  hills,  the  German  Ocean,  I 
and  the  Humber.    The  boundaries  < 
of  the  existing  "  seignory  '*  or  wapen- 
take (which  is  in  3  divisions)  run 
from    Barmston    to    Spurn    Point, 
from    Spurn    Point    to    Hull,  and ! 
from  Hull    along   the  Hull    river, ! 
and  by  a  line  from  thence  N.   to 
Barmston. 

"  LoTxlings,  there  is  in  Yorkshire,  as  I  gesse, 
A  nier»h  oontree  ycallcd  Holdernesse," 

writes  Chaucer;  and  the  whole  dis- 
trict is  one  of  **  extensive  marshes  and 
silt  lands,— ramified  among  low  hills 


of  gravel,  sand,  and  clay, — materials 
drifted  from  the  N.  and  N.W.  part^ 
of   England,  and    enplosing    aomo 
rocks  derived   from    Scotland    auii 
Norway,  or  more  distant  regiona.   lu 
the  hollows  of  these  masses  occur 
small  lacustrine  deposits,  with  bones 
of  elk,  stag,  boar,  &c. ;  while  in  them 
and  in  the  (lrift,and  in  the  flinty  cover- 
ing of  the  chalk,  elephant's  bonee 
sometimes  occur." — PhtUips,  There 
is    much    planted,  but   no   natural 
wood;  although  oak,  yew,  and    fir 
are  found  abundantly  in  the  ancient 
deposits.    The  land  is  for  ^he  most 
part  of  extreme  richness,  and  the 
crops    of    grain    are    magnificent. 
There  is  no   picturesque    scenery. 
The  district  is  drained  (so  &r  as  any 
natural  drainage  is  found  in  it)  by  the 
Hull  river,  the  name  of  which  possibly 
enters   into    that    of  Holdernesa— 
Hol-deira-uess — the  "  ness  "  or  pro- 
jecting headland  of  the  hollow  (iiol; 
of  Deira  ?   An  extensive  and  compli- 
cated system  of  drainage,  however, 
has  been  introduced  about  Hull  and 
throughout  Holdemess  since  the  end 
of  the  last  century;  and  the  result 
has  been  that  large  districts,  which 
were  formerly  either  marsh  lands  or 
altogether  under  water,  have  been 
brought  into  the  highest  state  of 
cultivation. 

In  the  days  of  the  Confessor,  Hol- 
dernees  was  divided   among  many 
over-lords, — the  great  Earls  Morcar 
and  Tostig,  besides  XJlf,  famous  for 
his  grant  to  York  Minster  (see  Md- 
borough,  Rte.  6)  among  them.    The 
Conqueror  gave  the  greater  part  of 
the  territory  to  Drogo  de  Beurere 
(so  the  name  is  given  m  Domesday — 
Beveren),  a  Flemish  adventurer  who 
had  joined  his  host    He  built  a  castle 
at  Skipsea,  as  "caput  baronies,*'  of 
which  the  only  traces  are  the  keep, 
the  mound,  and  some  outworks  (see 
present  route,  po«0*    On  the  death  or 
flight  of  Drogo,  William  gave  Hol- 
demess to  Odo,  a  son   of  Stephen 
Count  of  Champagne,  who  married 
Adeliza,  the  Conqueror's  niece.  (Odo, 
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it  is  said,  found  HoldernesB  a  barren 
eoantiy,  bearing  nothing  but  oats ; 
and  tiie  king,  on  his  complaint,  gave 
him  Bytham  in   Lincolnshire,  "to 
fe«d    bis  in&nt  son  with  wheaten 
bread,")      Odo   was    also    Earl   of 
Albemarle  (Amn&le,  on  the  Bresle 
rifw,  N.  of  Roaen).    The  seignory 
contiTiiied     in    the   hands    of    the 
powerful  house  of  Albemarle  until 
the  reign   of  Edward  I.,  when    it 
reverted  to  the  Crown  for  want  of 
hein.     (Among  the  lords  of  Albe- 
marle, SQcoeeding  either  directly  or 
as  hnafaends  of  heiresses,  had  been — 
William  le  Groe,  one  of  tlie  English 
leaders  at  the  battle  of  the  Stan- 
dard (Bte.  16),  after  which  he  was 
created  Earl  of  Yorkshire — he  was 
the  builder  of  Scarborough  Castle 
rRte.  12);  Baldwin  de  Betun,  the 
friend    and    iBvonrite  of  CoBur  de 
LioQ :  and  three  Williams  de  Forti- 
bos.     The  last  heiress,  Aveline,  was 
mazried  to  Edmund  Earl  of  Lan- 
caster, son  of  Henry  III.    She  died 
without  issue,  and  her  vast  inherit- 
ance passed  to  the  Crown.)   Edward 
L  retained  Holdemess  in  his  own 
hands :  Edward  II.  gave  it  to  Piers 
Gaveston.    It  then  reverted  to  the 
Crown ;  and  after  grants  to  various 
persons  (among   them   Thomas   of 
Woodstock,  6th  son  of  Edward  III. ; 
and  Thomas  Dake  of  Clarence,  2nd 
ton  of  Henry  IV.),  Holderness  was 
bestowed  by  Philip  and  Mury  on 
Henrv  Neville,  5th  Earl  of  West- 
moreland, who  gave  it  to  his  son-in- 
hiw,  Sir  John  Constable,  of  Burton 
Constable.  The  Constables  stiU  hold 
the  **  seignory,  liberty,  and  manor  *' 
of  Holdemess ;  but  uie  present  lord 
is  not  in  direct  descent  from  the 
twL  CuthbertTunstallofWycliffe, 
the  Sheldons,  and  finally  Sir  Thomas 
Cliflbtd,  all  connected  with  the  an- 
cient Constables,  have  succeeded  to 
tiM  loidship,  and  taken  the  name  of 
Constable.     (For  an  ample  account 
of  the  descent  of  the  seignory,  see 
PotHem'i  *  History  of  Holdemess.') 
From  a  tery  early  period  until  the 


grant  to  the  Constables,  the  "  caput 
baroniflQ"'  was  at  Burstwick,  where 
was  a  castle  and  a  park  (see  Rte.  6). 
Burton  Constable  has  since  been  the 
head  of  the  seignory. 


Leaving  Hull  from  the  Paragon 
Stat.,  and  passing  the  small  stations 
at  Stepney  and^  Wilmington,  (ste 
Bte.  6)  we  reach 

5  m.  Sutton  Stat.  The  ch.,  Dec. 
and  Perp.,  has  been  restored,  and 
contains  the  tomb,  with  effigy,  nf  Sir 
John  de  Sutton,  died  12th  Edw.  III. 
The  father  and  motlier  of  the  poet 
Mason  are  buried  here. 

[2^  m.  X.  is  the  ch.  of  Waghen 
(pron.  Wawne)t  chiefly  Perp.,  but 
hardly  worth  a  visit.    In  the  parish, 
1^  m.  farther,  are  the  very  scanty 
remains  of  Meaux   Abbey,   founded 
1150,  by  William  le  Gros.  Eari    of 
Albemarle,  in  order  to  obtain  abso- 
lution for  the  non-fulfilment  of  his 
vow  to  join  the  Crusade.    The  abbey 
was    Cistercian,  and    was   peopled 
from  Fountains.     Like  the  rest  of 
their  order,  the   monks  of  Meaux 
suffered  much  during  the  reign  of 
John,  and  were  at  one  time  sheltered 
by  Baldwin  do  Betun,  in  his  castle 
at  Burstwick.    The  abbot  and  22 
monks  died  of  the  black  plague  in 
1849.    At  the  Dissolution  the  clear 
revenue  of  the  abbey  was  298Z.    The 
site  has  passed  through  many  hands 
(one  of  its  owners  was  Elizabeth's 
Earl  of  Leicester)  ,*  but  the  build- 
ings, which  are  said  to  have  been 
very  stately  and  extensive,  were  soon 
pulled  down,  and  little  now  remains 
beyond  a  small  fragment  of  wall, 
and  a  gateway.    The  moats  which 
surrounded    the     abbey,    and     the 
site  of  the  ch.,  are  still  traceable. 
Some  tesselated  pavement  (of  very 
good  design),  and  the  tomb-slabs  of 
a  lady,  and  of  an  abbot  of  the  monas- 
tery, may  be  seen  in  the  garden  of 
the  farmhouse.      There  is  much  fine 
old  wood ;   and  the  ground,  which 
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\a  rather  eleyated,  affords  views 
towards  Beverley  and  the  Wolds. 
Baldwin  de  Betun  was  buried  here. 
The  name  Meauz  had  been  given  to 
this  place  by  a  certain  Gamel,  of 
Meanx,  in  France,  who  had  accom- 
panied the  Conqueror  to  England, 
and  settled  in  Holdemess.  The 
first  abbot;  Adiun,  called  it  **Mel8a,'' 
that,  says  a  charter  of  the  abbey,  "  it 
might  differ  in  name  &om  the  said 
city  of  France  called  Meldis;  and 
by  reason  of  the  delight  of  reUgion 
continually  to  be  obtained  therein, 
it  might  not  unjustly  be  compared  to 
the  savour  of  honey."  The  chronicle 
of  Meaux  (de  Melsa)  from  1150  to 
1400,  has  been  edited,  in  the  KoUs 
series,  by  E.  A.  Bond.] 

li  m.  Swine,  (The  name  may, 
perhaps,  refer  to  a  creek  which  an- 
ciently reached  as  far  as  the  village, 
and  '*  Swynhumbr,"  mentioned  as  a 
port  in  the  reign  of  Ed.  I.,  probably 
represents  this  place.  So  the  "  Zwyn  " 
was  the  arm  of  the  sea  which  once 
stretched  inland  to  Bruges,  and  Swine 
is  the  name  of  the  passage  between 
the  islands  of  WoUin  and  Usedom, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Oder.  Swine- 
munde  is  the  town  at  the  sea  entrance 
of  this  passage.)  The  ch.  here,  for- 
merly that  of  St.  Mary's  Priory,  has 
been  restored,  and  is  worth  a  visit. 
The  priory,  founded  by  Robert  de 
Verli,  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  was  for 
Cistercian  nuns.  It  was  surrendered 
among  the  lesser  monasteries,  its 
rental  being  only  82/.  The  church 
was  originally  cruciform,  with  a 
central  tower ;  but  thd  ancient  nave 
has  entirely  disappeared,  and  the 
present  tower  dates  from  1787.  The 
rest  of  the  ch.  shows  late  Norm. 
(Trana)  work  (piers,  arches,  and 
clerestory),  with  later  additions. 
The  nuns*  seats,  with  misereres 
(Dec,),  remain.  At  the  end  of  the 
N.  aisle  is  the  Hilton  chapel,  con- 
taining some  monumcnt43  of  the 
Hiltoufl,  Lords  of  the  Manor  of 
Swine  from  the  beginning  of  the 


LSth  cent,  to  the  reign  6f  Heniy  VI. 
The  oaken  screen,  through  which 
the  chapel  is  entered,  was  added  by 
Lord  Darcy  (the  then  Lord  of  Swine) 
in  1531.  There  are  monts.  with 
effigies  for  Sir  Robert  Hilton  (circ. 
Henry  Y.) ;  and  two  others,  for 
knights  and  ladies  of  the  same 
family,  and  of  earlier  date  (Hen.  IY.« 
Edw.  lU.).  In  the  waU  of  the  S. 
aisle  are  two  Hilton  effigies,  circ 
Rich.  II.  All  are  much  shattered 
and  defaced.  About  1  m.  N.W.  of 
the  ch.  was  a  Roman  camp,  all  trace 
of  which  has  nearly  diiaetppeared. 
An  urn,  containing  nearly  1500 
copper  coins  (tiie  earliest,  of  Coo- 
stantine  the  Great),  was  found  here 
1826.  Near  the  church  is  a  mound 
surrounded  by  trees,  which  local  tra- 
dition asserts  to  be  the  grave  mound 
of  Swegen  or  Sweyne,  the  Danish 
king  of  England,  wLo  died  at  Graiiia- 
borough,  A.D.  870.  Swegpn  was 
really  buried  in  his  own  church  of 
RosMld  in  Denmark,  and  his  name 
is  in  no  way  connected  with  that  of 
Swyne. 

8}  m.  Skirlaugh  Stat,  is  still  in 
the  par.  of  Swine. 

South  ShirlaugK  on  the  S.  bank 
of  a  stream  called  Skirlaugh  Beck, 
is  remarkable  as  the  birthplace  of 
Walter  Skirlaugh,  the  munificent 
Bp.  of  Durham  (1388-1405),  who  is 
said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  sieve- 
maker — ^a  parentage  very  probably 
invented  fix>m  his  armorial  bearings, 
BIX  osier  wands  interlaced  in  cross. 
Bp.  Skirlaugh  became  the  proprietor 
of  an  estate  here,  on  whicn  he  built 
the  beautiful  ehajpd  which  still  re- 
mains, and  is  an  excellent  example 
of  early  Perp.  It  consists  of  a 
western  tower,  crowned  by  a  peura- 
pet  of  groat  elegance ;  ana  of  nave 
and  chuncel,  of  which  the  division 
was  only  marked  by  the  screen,  no 
longer  existing.  There  are  six  bays 
,  on  either  side,  divided  by  pinnacled 
;  buttresses.    The  details  deserve  at- 
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tention  ;  and  the  grace  of  the  little 
baildiiig  amply  justifies  Pngin's  se- 
lection of  it  for  his  'Oontrasts^'  where 
it  appears  on  the  same  plate  with  St. 
Pai)crBa»  London.  It  was  probably 
unfinished  at  the  time  of  Bp.  8kir- 
lau^'s  death,  since  his  will  provides 
2200  marks  for  its  completion. 

The  school  adjoining  was  endowed 
vitfa  202.  a  year  by  Marmadnke  Lang- 
dale,  by  will  dated  1609.    He  pro- 
▼idea    that   the    teacher   (who   he 
considered  would  also  be  the  priest 
of  the  chapel),  should  **  be  an  honest, 
▼iitoons,  godly  man,  neither  to  be  a 
married  man,  nor  to  take  or  marry 
a  wife  for  his  own    nse    or   com- 
pany ....  and  not  to  ran  a  fiesh- 
inge  and  eating  of  flesh  on  forbidden 
daTcs,  contrary  to  the  injunctions  of 
holy  Church,  to  the  Kinge's  Majes- 
tie  8  wholesome  and  godly  laws.'*    A 
wife  was  likely  to  "  lead  to  charges  '* 
in  the  opinion  of  Master  Langdale, 
**  being    in  such  a  bare   and  bar- 
ren place  as  Skerley  chapel  stands 
in." 

IQH  m.  Burton  Conttahie,  From 
this  station  the  tourist  (having  ascer- 
tained that  the  house  is  shown, 
which  is  not  always  the  case)  may 
visit  the  stately  park  and  mansion 
of  Barton  Constable  (Sir  F.  A.  Talbot 
Clifford  Constable),  one  of  the  largest 
houses  of  its  class  in  Yorkshire,  though 
scarcely  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing. The  manor  began  to  be  called 
Barton  Constable  (say  the  heralds) 
after  the  marriage  of  Ulbert,  son  of  the 
**  Constable  '*  who  fought  on  the  side 
of  tlie  Conqueror  at  Hastings,  to  Eren- 
binch,(?)  heiress  of  Burton.  From  that 
time  the  Constables  held  it  in  direct 
succession,  until,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  oentniy,  it  passed,  for  want  of 
heirs,  to  Cuthbert  Tunstall,  nephew 
r>f  the  last  WiUiam  Constable.  The 
^heldons  and  Cliffords,  who  have 
since  held  it,  were  all  connected  with 
the  Constables,  and  have  assumed 
the  name.  Sir  Henry  Constable  was 
created  Viscount  Dunbar  by  James  I. ; 


that   title   became   extinct  on  tlie 
failure  of  the  direct  line. 

The  parh  of  Burton  Constable  is 
about  5^  m.  in  circuit ;  flat  towards 
the  £.  and  S.E.,  but  it  rises  gradually 
westward  towards  "Koe  Hill," — no 
venr  great  height,  but  commanding 
wide  views  over  the  flat  country, 
toward  the  Humber  and  the  Wolds. 
The  park  is  well  wooded,  and  con- 
tains a  lake  of  16  acres.  The  fallow 
deer  are  numerous;  and  there  are 
"two  •*  paddocks  "  for  red  deer,  wliich 
are  regularly  hunted.  A  herd  of 
wild  cattle  (Boe  Urus\  resembling 
those  of  Chillingham  and  of  Chart- 
ley,  was  long  preserved  here ;  but 
they  were  destroyed  by  distemper  to- 
ward the  middle  of  last  century. 

The  house  is  of  various  dates  ;  but 
the  two  principal  fronts  (E.  and  W.) 
may  be  temp.  James  or  Charles- 1., 
although  they  have  been  alteribd ; — 
the  W.  front  apparently  by  Cuthbert 
Constable  (Tunstall),  whose  mono- 
gram runs  along  the  parapet.  The 
mass  of  the  house  is  said  to  be  of 
Henry  VIII.'s  reign.  In  the  entrance- 
hall  are  some  family  portraits,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  first  Lord  Dunbar. 
Many  other  pictures  (none,  perhaps, 
of  great  interest  or  importance)  are 
scattered  throughout  the  apartments, 
some  of  which  are  fine.  The  grand 
staircase,  and  the  library  (110  ft. 
long),  are  especially  worth  notice. 
Many  important  documents  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  Holder- 
ness  ^including  Dade's  oollectiouH,  on 
which  Poulson's  history  is  founded; 
are  preserved  here  :  and  the  MS.  li- 
brary includes  all  the  collections  of 
Dr.  Burton,  editor  of  the  *Monas- 
ticon  Eboracense,*  besides  the  mo- 
nastic charters  rescued  from  the 
ruins  of  St  Mary's  Tower,  York,  in 
1644.  The  house  contains  a  R.  C. 
chapel. 

Crossing  the  little  stream  of  the 
Lamwith,  which  rises  near  the  E. 
coast,  and  runs  across  Holdemess  to 
fall  into  the  Hull  river,  and  passing 
111  m.  Whitedale  Stat,  the  wooded 
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paxk  of  BiM  HdU  (R.  BetheU,  Esq.) 
IS  seen  1.  The  house  dates  from 
1820.  The  Bethells  have  been  here 
since  the  reign  of  James  L  The  ch. 
of  E.  Ens:,  character  was  rebuilt  in 
1845.  Rise  Bush,  a  plantation  of 
ash-trees  on  a  rising  ground,  is  visi- 
ble from  a  great  distance,  and  is  one 
of  the  landmarks  of  Holderness.  The 
church  of  Long  BieUm,  li  m.  W.  of 
Bise,  on  the  road  from  Hull  to  Brid- 
lington, is  Perp.,  with  a  modem 
chancel,  but  of  little  interest. 

12}  m.  Hatfield  Stat.  The  single 
object  of  interest  here  is  the  frefg- 
ment  of  an  ancient  cross,  of  somewhat 
unusual  character,  which  stands  at 
the  junction  of  three  narrow  roads. 
On  the  shaft  of  tho  cross  is  a  vine 
springing  from  a  vase  or  chalice.  The 
vase  rests  on  four  oouchant  lions. 

Passing  rt.  Gozhill^  where  the  ch. 
was  rebuilt  in  1840,  and  15i  m. 
Homtea  Bridge  8tat.  (over  the  beck 
that  runs  into  the  sea  from  Hornsea 
Mere;,  half  a  mUe  &rther  we  reach 

16  m.  Hormea,  (Hotel,  The  Ma- 
rine, but  inquiry  should  be  made  at 
Hull  whether  it  is  open.  It  is  dosed 
in  winter.  It  stands  on  a  rising 
ground,  looking  to  Flamborough 
Head  N.,  and  over  a  wide  extent  of 
low  coast  8.) 

Hornsea,  like  Withemaea,  has 
some  pretensions  as  a  watering-place. 
Only  those,  however,  who  wisn  for 
entire  quiet,  and  who  can  find  interest 
in  the  peculiarities  of  this  unpic- 
tureaque  coast,  should  seek  it^  al- 
though there  are  some  pleasant  walks 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mere. 
Hornsea  now  stands  on  the  cliff,  but 
there  is  a  local  rhyme  which  runs — 

**  Hornsea  steeple^  when  I  built  thee 
Thott  yrcTt  tesa  miles  off  Borllngton, 
Ten  miles  off  Beverley, 
And  ten  miles  from  the  sea." 

The  Church,  which  stands  high,  is 
Dec.  and  Perp. ;  the  portions  of  the 
latter  period  (clerestory  and  chancel) 
very  good.   There  has  been  a  chantry 


on  the  S.  side,  the  traces  of  whicsh 
remain ;  and  under  the  clianoel  is  a. 
crypt,  occasionally  used  in  former 
days  by  smugglers.  The  church  has 
been  restored  under  the  care  of  Sir 
G.  O.  Scott,  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
80002.  In  the  market-plaoe  are  the 
remains  of  a  Perp.  cross. 

The  point  of  greatest  interest  at 
Hornsea,  however,  is  the  Ifere,  whidi 
closely  adjoins  the  town,  and  is  the 
largest  in  the  county — nearly  "2  m. 
long,  5  m.  in  circumference,  and  f  m. 
across  at  its  broadest  part     It  is 
dotted  with  small  wooded   islands, 
and  abounds  with  pike,  perch,  eel, 
and  roach.     Until  the  Dissolution, 
Hornsea  belonged  to  Si  Mary's  Ab- 
bey in  York:    but   in  1260    r44th 
Henry  IH.)  the  Abbot  of  Meaux 
claimed  a  right  of  fishery  in  the  S. 
part  of  the  mere.    Against  this  claim 
the  Abbot  of  St.  Mary's  protested, 
and  it  was  agreed  to  decide  the  mat- 
ter by  combat.     Both  abbots  pro- 
vided their  champions — more  than 
one,  apparently,  on  either  side.     A 
horse  was  then  made  to  swim  across 
the  mere,  and  stakes  were  fixed  to 
mark  the  boimdary  of  the  portion 
claimed   by  the  Abbot  of  Means. 
The  fight  lactod  from  morning  till 
night,  when  the  champions  of  Meaux 
were  beaten,  and  the  undisputed  rigrht 
to  the  mere  remained  with  the  Abbot 
of  St.  Mary's.    (A  remarkable  illus- 
tration of  such  a  judicial   ooinbat 
occurs  on  the  brass  of  Bishop  Wyvil 
(died  1875)  in  Salisbury  Cathedral. 
Below  the  figure  of  the  bishop,  who 
is  represent^  above  the  portal  of  a 
castle,  is  that  of  the  champion  (in 
close  fitting  jack  and  battle-axe)^  who 
recovered  for  the  see  the  Castle  of 
Sherborne,  which  had  been  alienated 
since  the  time  of  Stephen.) 

**  Hornsea  Mere  is  now  undergoing 
some  of  the  changes  which  are  traced 
in  the  old  lakes  cut  into  by  the  sea  at 
Owthome,  Sandley  Mere,  and  other 
places.  It  is  slowly  filling  up  by 
depositionJB  of  vegetable  matter  and 
earthy  sediment  round  the  shores  and 
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idaods.  ....  The  sea  Ib  advancing 
^steadily  to  destroy  the  barrier  of  the 
iiiere.  When  that  happens,  a  section 
will  be  presented  like  what  is  seen 
at  maoy  of  the  old  drained  lakes  in 
the  ciif&  of  Holdemeas — a  hollow  in 
pebbly  clays  or  aauds,  covered  by 
fine  argiUaceoDS,  perhaps  shelly  sedi- 
ments, over  which  peat  is  spread; 
and,  above  all,  the  sandy,  loamy,  and 
aigillaceous  aocomulations  which  are 
in  daily  progress." — PhUUps, 

(The  church  of  Siggleslhame,  3|  m. 
from  Hornsea,  has  an  B.  Eng.  tower 
of  some  interest.  The  church  was 
restored  in  1^8.  Near  is  SiggUs^- 
tkame  HaU  (Sir  W.  Wright).  Tlie 
ooontry  round  is  well  wooded,  and 
picturesque  for  this  district.  Woi- 
«md  HaO,  at  the  W.  end  of  the 
mere  —  which  is  sometimes  called 
WaasBod  Mere — ^is  the  seat  of  Henry 
Striddand  Constable,  Esq.) 


[The  coast  X.  of  Hornsea  is  of  the 
character  as  that  below.  "  Low 
difi,    oocaidoinally   diversified     by 
peaty  deposits  and  shelly  marls — the 
beds  of  old  lakes — continue  to  At- 
wick,  where  the  height  of  40  ft.  is 
reached,  and  other  lacustrine  depo- 
sits i^pear.    A  fine  elephant's  tusk 
was  found  in  the  diff  here. " — PhiiUpe. 
Atwick    church    is    uninteresting. 
Skirlington  HilU  farther  N.,  is  60  ft. 
high — here  a  great  elevation.    At 
SkipBea  (3  m.  from  Atwick  and  5A 
firam  Hornsea)  was   the    Oastle  of 
Drogo  de  Beurere,  the  first  Norman 
lord  of  Holdeniess  (see  the  present 
route,  oais).    What  seems  to  have 
been  the  mound  of  the  keep,  with 
portions  of  a  high  circular  rampart 
oeyond  it,  are  the  only  traces.    It 
is  very  probable  that  this  mound 
was  the  **motte"  of  a  stronghold 
existing  here  before  the  Conquest. 
The  mound  is  known  as  **  Albemarle 
HiH,"  and  Mr.  Phillips  suggests  that 
it  may  have  been  a  natural  gravel 
mound  like  the  "  barf  "  at  Brandsbui^ 
ton,  scarped   by  the   Norman    (or 
earUer)  bulMers.    (Skipsea  Brough, 


the  name  of  the  village  below,  seems 
also  to  refer  to  this  mound — brough, 
like  barf,  signifying  a  hill.)  Between 
the  mound  and  tlie  encircling  ram- 
part are  certain  marks  in  the  turf, 
said  to  be  the  footprints  of  a  brace 
of  combatants,  who  here,  at  some 
unknown  period,  fought  a  duel  for 
the  sake  of  a  ladv.  The  marks  are 
carefully  cleared,  and  with  some 
ceremony,  at  Martinmas  by  farm 
lads  oil  the  Castle  farm,  who  hold 
that  their  coming  year  (they  come 
into  their  places  at  Martinmas)  will 
be  unlucky  if  they  neglect  this  ser- 
vice. The  church  at  Skipsea  is 
£.  Eng.  (nave  arcades  and  chancel 
arch)  and  Perp.  (outer  walla,  clere- 
story, and  tower).  1 1  was  completely 
restored  in  1866.  "Cliffs,  nowhei^ 
exceeding  30  ft.  in  height,  continue 
by  Skipsea,  broken  here  and  there 
by  freshwater  deposits ;  but  for  the 
most  part,  from  hence  to  Bridlington, 
these  perishing  cliffo  show  at  the 
bottom  the  amorphous  boulder  clay, 
in  the  middle  finer  and  more  lami- 
nated sediments,  and  above  all  layers 
of  chalk  and  flint  gravel,  variously 
inclined,  and  accompanied  by  many 
marks  of  local  agitation  and  drift- 
ing."—PAtBt>.] 

The  oh.  of  Ulrome  (1  m.  N.  of 
Skipsea)  has  some  veij  early  portions, 
and  is  said  to  date  nrom  before  the 
Conquest.  The  place  preserves  the 
name  of  the  Danish  Ulf  (Ulfreham). 

For  BarnMtony  1^  ni.  N.,  see 
Rte.  10. 
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ROUTE  B. 

YORK  TO  BEVERLEY  A2ID  HULL.  MAR- 
KET WEIQHTON  TO  SELBY. 

Paaaing  the  stations  at  Huntmg- 
ton,  Warthill  and  Holtby,  there  is 
notiilng  to  call  for  notice  until  we 
reach 

9|  m.  from  York,  Stamford  Bridge, 
where  the  line  ci'Ofises  the  Derwent 
Here  we  are  doee  to  the  scene  of  the 
ereat  battle  (Sept.  23,  1066)  between 
Hfiirold  of  England  and  He^ld  Har- 
drada  of  Norway,  in  which  the  latter 
felL    There  is  not  much  to  be  seen 
here ;  but  the  site  is  of  far  too  great 
historical  interest  to  bo  passed  with- 
out   notice.     After  the  great  Nor- 
wegian   fleet  had  been  moored  at 
Rio<all  (Rte.  1)  Harald  of  Norway 
and  his  host  advanced  inland  as  fiir 
as  Gate  Fulford,  2  m.  S.E.  of  York, 
where  they  were  met  by  Ekidwine 
and  Morkcre,  to  whom  the  care  of 
the  North  had  been  committed.   The 
Englijdi  were  overpowered  en«l  driven 
ba(&  into  York,  and  the  city  capi- 
tulated 4  days  later  (Sept.  14, 1066.) 
150  .hostages  were  given  to  Harald 
for  the  fidelity  of  the  city  alone. 
Hostages  for  the  whole  shire  were  to 
be  given  afterwards,  and  to  be  de- 
livered at  Stamford  Bridge — a  re- 
moval from  York  having  probably 
been  rendered  necessary  by  a  want 
of  provisions,  since  all  that  the  banks 
of  the  Ouse  could  supply  must  have 
boon  exhausted.    There  the  North- 
men were  encam^^ed  on  both  sides  of 
the  Derwent,  wlien  Harold  of  Eng- 
land, who  had  marched  with  won- 
derful    rapidity    from    the    South, 
gathering  in  recruits  from  various 
districts  on  his  way,  reached  York 
on  the  morning  of  Monday,  Sept.  25, 
and  at  once  pressed  onward  to  Stam- 
ford Bridge.     He  found  a  portion 
of  the  Norwegian  host  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  stream,  and  quite  un- 


prepared for  his  onslaught.    They 
were  driven  across  the  stream;  and 
it  was  at  this  time  that  a  nameless 
Northman  kept  for  a  time  the  wooden 
bridge  over  the  Derwent  against  the 
whole  English  army.     Forty  men 
fell  beneath  his  sxe,  an  arrow  was 
shot  at  him  in  vain ;  but  at  last  an 
Englishman  crept  under  tbe  bridge 
and  pierced  him  through  beneath 
his  corselet    The  English  host  then 
passed  the  bridge,  the  battle  raged 
throughout   the   rest   of  the   day, 
Harald  of  Norway  and  Tostig,  the 
traitor  Earl  of  Northnmbria,  brother 
of  the  English  Harold,  both  fell,  and 
the  great  mass  of  the  Northern  host 
at  last  lay  dead  on^the  banks  of  the 
Derwent      Harold*  of  England  re- 
turned to  York,  where  on  the  follow- 
ing Thursday  the  news  was  brought 
to  him  of  William's  landing ;  and  he 
marched  thence  to  fight  the  battle  of 
Senlac,  or  Hastings   (Oct.  13),   in 
little  more    than  a  fortnight  after 
Stamford  Bridge.    For  the  details 
and  a  true  history  of  the  battle  of 
Stamford    Bridge,    see    .FVaeiiian'« 
*  Norm.  Conq.,*  III.  chapter  14.     He 
has  shown  theit  the  grand  description 
in  the  Saga  of  Harald  Hardrada  is 
not  to  be   trusted;    and    that  the 
famous  ofier  of  the  English  king  to 
his  Norwegian  namesake,  of  **  seven 
feet  of  ground,  or  as  much  more  as 
he  is  taller  than  other  men,*'  is  at 
least  doubtful. 

The  Derwent  is  now  crossed  at 
Stamford  by  a  bridge  of  stone.  This 
is  not  on  the  site  of  the  earlier 
wooden  bridge,  which  was  raised  on 
the  6tepping-i»tones  giving  name  to 
the  place  ( Stane-ford).  The  tme 
position  of  this  bridge  is  preserved 
by  local  tradition,  and  by  the  evi- 
dence of  the  course  of  the  roads  con- 
verging towards  it.  The  ground  is 
nearly  level,  and  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  stream  is  known  as  '*  Battlf 
Flats."  The  Wolds  are  visible  in 
the  distance.  It  is  said  thot  the 
famous  exploit  of  the  Englishman 
who  killed  the  hero  of  Ihe  bridge  is 
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mmmemorated  at  Stamford  Feaet  by 
catain  piea  made  in  the  form  of  a 
tob  or  boat,  like  that  which  he  may 
hare  lued  for  getting  under  the 
brid^. 

[The  river  Derwent,  north  of 
Stamford  Bridge  marks  the  division 
between  the  N.  and  £.  Hidings. 
About  3  m.  above  Stamford  Bridge 
U  Mdb^  Park  (H.  Darley,  Esq.), 
which  IS  possibly  Tas  Camden  long 
siooe  suggested)  the  site  of  the 
Boman  Derventio,  an  old  dwelling- 
place  of  the  Northumbrian  kings. 
It  was  at  this  **  royal  villa  on  the 
Derwent"  that  the  faithful  thegn 
Lilla  gave  his  life  for  the  Bretwalda 
Edwin;  and  here  that  Eanfled,  the 
Bretwalda*8  firstborn,  was  the  first 
of  Northumbrian  race  to  be  received 
into  the  fold  of  Christ  (Beda,  H.  £. 
ii.  9.)  The  place  is  thus  uf  great 
interest  for  the  student  of  early  Nor- 
thumbrian history;  and  Freeman 
saggests  that,  as  a  house  of  the 
later  earls,  it  may  have  been  the 
beftd'^uarters  of  Harald  Hardrada 
before  Stamford  Bridge.  A  mound 
surrounded  by  a  fosse  remains  in 
Aldby  Park,  and  probably  marks 
the  site  of  the  ancient  dwelling  (see 
however  the  present  route,  cost,  Lon- 
ieabonmgh.  The  site  of  Derventio 
has  by  some  been  placed  there, — by 
others  at  Malton  Kte  12.)  The  park 
itself  is  well  wooded,  and  commands 
views  of  the  Derwent.] 

12^  m.  Fangfo8$  Stat  Fangfoss 
and  Wilberfoss  (the  latter  1  m.  S.  of 
the  Stat  and  on  the  high  road  from 
York  to  Market  Weighton)  are  vil- 
lages on  a  tributary  of  the  Derwent. 
The  b^r  place  is  of  some  interest 
fbm  having  given  name  to  the  fomily 
of  Wilberforoe,  whose  estates  here 
were  sold  in  1710. 

l^  m.  PockltnqUm  Stat,    This^  is 
ft  market  town  (Pop.  in  1871,  2889.  i 
Jim;  the  Feathers),  with  a  cb.  of  I 
some  interest,  of  wbich  the  tower  is 
OQQspicuous  from  tlie  station.    The  ' 


nave  is  E.  Eng.,  with  a  Perp.  clere- 
story. The  chancel  was  much  altered 
in  the  Perp.  period.  It  has  a  chapel 
opening  from  it  on  the  N.  side  which 
is  £.  Eng.  or  late  Transition. 
Remark  in  this  chapel,  and  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  nave,  the  beak  sculp- 
ture at  the  intersections  of  arch- 
mouldings — an  early  indication.  The 
W.  tower  arch  is  Perp.  and  very  lofty, 
with  sculptures  of  heads  alternating 
with  bold  leafiEige.  At  the  east  end 
of  the  N.  chapel  is  a  monument  for 
Robert  Denison  of  Kilnworth  Percy, 
died  1829,  erected  by  his  son,  who 
died  in  1862.  Above,  and  under 
glass,  is  some  very  fine  Flemish 
carving.  Here  is  also  a  curious 
monument  for  Thomas  Dolman,  a 
J  J*,  under  Elizabeth,  '*  De  selection 
illo  numero  qui  vulgo  Quorum  dicun- 
tur,"  d.  1589.  He  is  represented  on 
his  death-bed,  his  wife  kneeling  at  a 
desk.  The  monument  was  restored 
in  1850.  The  ch.  was  restored  and 
some  stained  windows  inserted  in 
the  same  year.  In  the  oh.-yd.  is  a 
lofty  cross  (the  shaft  is  new)  with 

gabled  head,  having  on  one  side  the 
rucifixion,  on  the  other  a  Trinity — 
the  Holy  Father  holding  the  cruci- 
fied Saviour  in  his  arms.  There  is 
an  inscription,  *^  Orate  pro  anima 
Johannis  Soteby."  The  oh.  tower, 
of  3  stages,  is  Perp.  There  is  a  free 
grammar  school  at  Pocklinfrton,  the 
property  belonging  to  which  was 
originally  left  to  a  tpiild  founded  by 
John  Dolman,  Arcndn.  of  Suffolk, 
whose  family  long  held  the  manor. 
On  the  dissolution  of  guilds,  temp. 
Hen.  Yin.,  the  school  received  this 
property,  and  the  revenue  is  now 
about  lOOOZ.  a  year. 

['1  he  vhtitor  with  time  at  his  dis- 
posal may  be  advised  to  drive  or 
wulk  across  the  country  from  Pock- 
lington to  MaltoD,  or  from  Pockling- 
ton to  Fimber,  where  is  a  station  on 
the  rly.  between  Malton  and  Drif- 
field. In  this  manner  he  will  see 
something  of  a  very  peculiar  comer 
of  Yorkshire,  the  district  l3ring  im- 
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mediately  under  the  Wolds;  and  if 
he  go  to  Fimber,  may  visit  a  cha- 
racteristio  portion  of  the  Wolds 
themselves,  and  inspect  some  of  the 
churches  built  or  restored  by  the 
present  Sir  Tutton  Sykes.  The  dis- 
tance fifom  Pocklington  to  Fimber 
is  about  14  m.  From  Pocklington 
by  Kirkby  Underdale  toMalton  is  at 
leastlSm.  But  as  the  roads  are  intri- 
cate and  sometimes  bad,  and  as  there 
may  be  sundry  diversions  from  them 
in  order  to  see  churches,  &c.,  one 
whole  day  should  be  allowed  for  the 
expedition. 

KUnwick  Percy  lies  L  of  the  road 
on  leaving  Pocklington.  Within  the 
grounds  of  the  I&ll  (Admiral  the 
Hon.  A.  Dunoombe)  is  a  small  Norm, 
ch.,  with  modern  carved  oi^  stalls 
and  stained  windows.  The  road 
runs  under  the  Wolds  to  Buhop's 
WiUon,  where  is  a  ehureh  (ded.  to 
8t.  Edith)  which  should  be  seen. 
The  original  building  was  late 
Norm.,  with  bfty  chancel  arch  and 
fine  S.  door.  The  aisles,  and  pro- 
bably the  W.  tower,  were  added  by 
Abp.  Zouch  (]  842-1852).  The  ch. 
has  been  thoroughly  restored  by 
J.  L,  Pearton^  at  Sie  sole  expense  of 
Sir  Tutton  Sykes.  The  stained  glass 
is  by  Clayton  and  BeU,  The  roofs  are 
throughout  new,  and  have  been  most 
elaborately  coloured  and  decorated 
by  another  BeU.  All  this  work  is 
very  good,  rich  but  quiet.  The 
Norm.  S.  door  deserves  special  notice. 
It  has  a  double  roll  moulding  with 
ornaments  cut  in  the  soffit,  so  that 
there  is  apparently  no  plfloe  for  the 
door  hinges.  Remark  among  the 
ornaments  on  the  S.  nide  the  Abp.'s 
cross,  with  pointed  staff.  The  ch. 
and  village  stand  picturesquely,  in  a 
long  valley  with  wooded  bills  above. 
The  country  here  is  much  broken 
and  varied,  and  the  rich  wood  which 
clothes  it  contrasts  sharply  with  the 
bare  wolds  under  which  it  lies.  It 
consists  of  greensand,  grits,  and 
Oxford  clay,  descending  into  Uie  marls 
and  sandstones  of  the  plain  of  York. 


1  m.  beyond  Bishop's  Wilton  the 
old  high  road  from  York  to   Brid- 
lington is  crossed ;  and  a  cross  road 
leads  through  a  wooded,  park-like 
district,  to  Kirby  Underdale,  1^  m. 
Here  is  a  small  ch.  on  the  slope  of 
the  dale,  in  a  tossed  and  broken 
country.      The    earliest — probably 
pre-Norm.— ch.  here    was   without 
aisles,  and  had  an  apse,  the  founda- 
tions of  which   have    been    found. 
Then    came   Trans.-Norm.  arcades 
and  aisles — ^the  wall  of  the    older 
ch.  showing  as  a  step  on  the  S.  side. 
The  lower  part  of  the  tower  has  her- 
ring-bone wurk.    The  waUs  of  the 
earlier  ch.  seem  to  have  been  retained 
and   pierced    for    arches    when  the 
Trans,  work  was  done.    On  the  N. 
side  are  traces  of  a  clerestory.     All 
the  ch.  is  in  admirable  order,  and  has 
been  carefully  restored  by  Street^  at 
the  cost  of  Lord  Halifax,  and  the 
present  rector,  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Mon- 
Bon.  Dr.  Thirlwall,  Bp.  of  St.  David's, 
was  for  some  time  rector  of  K.  Un- 
derdale, and  here  wrote  his  *  History 
of  Greece.' 

(1}  m.  W.  is  BuffUiorpej  where  the 
ch.  has  Norm,  portions,  and  is  worth 
a  visit.) 

(a)  Cross-roads  lead  by  Bury- 
thorpe  to  Kalton,  about  10  m.  from 
K.  Underdale.  The  views  from  the 
high  ground  over  the  pla^n  of  York 
are  singularly  fine,  with  the  great 
towers  of  the  Minster  rising  as  a 
landmark  in  the  midst  of  the  scene. 
The  tourist  who  follows  the  cross- 
road should  make  a  point  of  turning 
off  1.  and  visiting  Addam  Wold, 
above  a  village  of  the  same  name. 
This  is  a  &mous  '*  meet "  of  the  Wold 
hunt ;  and  a  deep  hollow  valley  sud- 
denly opens  to  the  lower  country, — 
one  of  the  steep-sided  hollows  so 
characteristic  of  chalk  and  of  the 
wolds.  The  scene  here  is  very  fine 
and  peculiar,  and  a  vast  extent  of 
country  is  C4)mmanded.  That  from 
Leavening  (pron.  Leevening)  Brow, 
a  little   beyond  this  point,  is  de- 
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Bcribed  in  Rte.  11.  The  road  here 
descends:  it.  is  BirdscUl  (Lord  Mid- 
(Uet^n,  see  Rte.  11).  The  village 
^f  Burfftkorpe  (ch.  modem)  is  passed 
thiDQfrh.  Liangion  HaU  (Mrs.  Nor- 
difie)  lies  rt.;  and  the  road,  again 
crosung  a  rise  of  wold,  enters  Malton 
Bte.  12). 

(6)  The  Bridlington  road  will  lead 

from.  K  Underdale  to  Fimber  Stat. 

'6  dl),  and  passes  over  the  Wolds 

throagh  Fndaythorpe,  where    is  a 

ansU  Norm.  ch.  of  the  usual  Wold 

X}^,  consisting  of  W.  tower,  nave, 

and  chanceL    There  is  a  S.  door, 

enriched,  in   8  orders.     There  has 

tppaiently  been  a  N.  aisle,  the  ar- 

&ide  of  which  is  boilt  up  in  the  wall. 

The  whole  is  in  sad  condition.    It 

^1  be  hotter,  however,  to  drive  or 

walk  from  K.  Underdale  to  Tklxen- 

dal«,  where  the  wold  scenery  is  very 

chaiacterLitio.  and  where  is  a  smaU 

new  cliorrh  (G.  B.  Btreet,  arch.X  of 

l>ec.  character,  built  by  Sir  Tatton 

Sykes.    The  ch.  rises  in  the  midst 

of  a  deep  valley ;  some  ash-trees  and 

Bycunores  are  scattered  about  it,  and 

the  view  &amthe  ch.-yd.  is  striking. 

The  road  winds  through  the  valley 

to  ViwJber.    Trees  are  here  and  there 

grouped  on  the  steep  hill-slopes  and 

an  occasional  farm  is  passed.    The 

c^  of  Fimber  (nave,  chancel,  and 

W.  tower)  is  of  early  Dec.  character, 

vid  has    been   restored  and    ela- 

boniely  decorated  by  Street.    The 

chancel  has  a  reredos  of  sculptured 

marble  with   a  plain   cross.    The 

^^  are  painted,  and  there  is  a  verv 

^J  chancel-screen  of  metal,  with 

S^.    Frcxm  the  ch.-yd.  the  woods 

^  Sledmere   are   seen  N.    For   a 

general  notice  of  the  Wolds  see  Rte. 

n*    The  high  ground  passed  on 

^his  excursion  commands  wide  wold 

prospeota,  extending  to  the  sea,  and 

uaTing  the  memorial  tower  of  Sir 

Tatton  Sykes  as  a  landmark.)] 


^^ond  Pocklington  the  country 
^'^fo^  richer  and  more  wooded : 


1.  is  seen  the  ridge  of  the  Wolds,  ex 
tending  in  a  long  line  towards  the 
N  JJ.  The  rly.  approaches  very  near 
these  chalk  "  cliffs  "  at  (19  m.)  Nun- 
hurnholmt,  or  Bumby  Stat.  The  ch. 
of  Bumby,  with  Norm*  portlouH,  is 
seen  1.  Nunbumholme  is  the  rectory 
of  the  Rev.  F.  O.  Morris,  well  known 
for  his  *  History  of  British  Birds.' 

[4  m.  N.  from  Nunbumholme 
Station  is  Warier  Priory  (Lord  Mun- 
caster),  in  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the 
Wold  valleys.  The  Priory  wms 
founded  for  Augustinian  canons  in 
1182,  but  no  ancient  portions  exist, 
the  present  house  has  much  the  cha- 
racter of  a  French  ch&teau,  with 
steep  roofs  and  lucames.  The  gar- 
dens are  fine  and  the  valley  is  well 
wooded.  In  the  village  is  a  good 
modem  church  {Haberfield  arohit.), 
built  by  the  late  Lord  Muncaster  in 
1862.]    At 

21  m.  the  Shipton  and  Londes- 
borough  Station  is  reached. 

Shipton  has  a  small  Norm.  ch. 
of  some  interest  (There  is  also  a 
Norm,  ch.,  of  nearly  the  same  date, 
and  of  more  importance  '*  restored  **  in 
1860,  at  Hayton,  8  m.  from  Shipton, 
on  Uke  York  road.  The  windows 
have  been  filled  with  stained  glass. 
These  early  churches  indicate  the 
antii(^ulty  of  the  settlements  here,  on 
the  Ime  of  Roman  road.  See  poat.) 
The  archaeologist  should  here  leave 
the  railway  and  walk  through  the 
park  of  Londesborough  to  Gtoodman- 
ham,  whence  be  mav  descend  to 
Market  Weighton.  The  round  will 
be  between  3  and  4  miles. 

An  avenue  of  trees,  said  to  have 
been  planted  at  the  suggestion  of 
David  Ghurick,  leads  from  tlte  ham- 
let of  Thorpe-in-the-Street,  close  to 
Shipton  (the  name  indicates  the  line 
of  a  Roman  road  running  from  York, 
under  the  Wolds,  to  the  Humber), 
to  the  site  of  the  former  house  of 
Londesborough.  This  was  pulled 
down  by  the  late  Duke  of  Devon- 
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shire,  and  nothing  now  remainjs  but 
the  terrace  on  which  it  stood,  from 
whence  a  magnificent  view  (looking 
S.  to  the  Humber,  and  W.  towards 
the  Vale  of  York)  is  commanded. 
(There  is  a  small  modem  honse 
called  Londeihorough  Lodge,  toward 
the  N.  end  of  the  park.)  The  estate 
was  long  the  property  of  the  Clif- 
fords, and  passed  irom  them — ^by  the 
marriage  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
Clifford,  daughter  of  the  last  Earl 
of  Cumberland,  1635,  to  Richard 
Earl  of  Cork  and  Burlington— to  the 
Boyles,  whence  it  came  to  the  Dukes 
of  Devonshire.  Part  of  the  house 
was  built  by  the  third  Earl  of  Bur- 
lington, the  friend  of  Pope  and 
Garrick — who  also  built  Burlington 
House  in  London.  The  estate  was 
sold  by  the  duke  for  470,0002.  to 
George  Hudson,  and  was  purchased 
from  him  for  the  same  sum  by  the 
late  Lord  Londesborough  (Lord  Al- 
bert Conyngham),  who  took  his  title 
(1849)  from  it. 

Londesborough  came  to  the  Clif- 
fords through  Margaret,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Lord  V esci,  who  mar- 
ried John  Lord  Clifford  (the  Clifford 
of  Shakspeare's  *  Henry  VI.')  killed 
at  Ferrybridge  in  1461  (see  Bte.  2). 
Their  son  was  Henry,  the  **  Shepherd 
Lord,"  who,  after  his  fathers  pos- 
terity had  been  attainted  by  the 
triumphant  house  of  York,  was  **  com- 
mitted by  his  mother  to  the  care  of 
certain  shepherds,  whose  wives  had 
served  her,"  and  who  kept  him  con- 
cealed among  the  Cumberland  moun- 
tains— and  here  at  Londesborough, 
his  mother's  inheritance — until  tiie 
accession  of  Henry  VII.  restored  him 
to  his  estates  'and  honours.  (See 
BardeOy  Bte.  30.)  His  mother  is 
buried  in  Londesborough  Church 
(which  closely  adjoins  the  park). 
Several  of  the  Clifibrds  are  also  in- 
terred here ;  besides  many  Boyles, 
including  Pope's  friend,  the  third 
Earl  of  Burlington.  Thomas  Went- 
worth,  afterwards  the  great  Earl  of 


Strafford,  was  here  married  to  Lady 
Henrietta  Clifford. 

There  was  probably  a  Roman  villa 
at  or  near  Londesborough ;  since  Ro- 
man coins  and  other  relics  have  been 
frequently  found  in  the  park  and 
gardens.  (This  villa  was  afterwards, 
perhaps,  appropriated  by  the  kings 
of  Korthumb^land — and  the  con- 
ferences of  Edwin  with  Paulinos, 
may,  perhaps,  have  been  held  here.  See 
pod,  and  the  present  route,  anU, 
AldJby.)  Many  fine  old  trees  are  scat- 
tered over  the  park, — throu>;(h  which 
the  tourist  should  walk  to  the  site  of 
the  old  house,  descend  into  the  val- 
ley below  it,  and  then  mount  the  op- 
posite hill,  up  wliich  the  park  extends. 
From  the  top  of  this  hill  he  will  look 
down  on  the  church  of  Goodmanliam, 
— no  doubt  the  "  Godmundingaham '' 
of  Bede,  and  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  events  in  the  early 
history  of  Yorkshire. 

Paulinus — consecrated  bishop  by 
Justus,  4tli  Archbp.  of  Canterbury — 
had  accompanied  into  Northumbria 
Ethelburga,  the  Christian  daughter 
of  Ethelbert  of  Kent,  on  her 
marriage  to  Edwin  of  Northumbria 
(a.d.  625).  Edwin  was  still  a  pagan, 
but  was  not  without  Clmstian  ten- 
dencies. At  his  royal  villa  on  the 
Derwent  lie  was  suddenly  attacked 
by  Eumer,  a  messenger  from  Cwic- 
helm  of  Wessex,  and  his  life  was 
only  saved  by  his  thegn  LUla,  who 
interposed  his  own  body  between  the 
king  and  the  assassin.  Gn  the  same 
night  (Easter-eve,  626)  Ethelburga 
bore  a  daughter,  Eanfled.  The  king, 
says  Bede,  returned  thanks  to  his 
gods ;  but  Paulinus,  who  was  present, 
gave  thanks  to  Christ,  and  assured 
Edwin  that  the  queen's  safety  was 
owing  to  his  intercession.  Edwin 
promised  that,  if  Paulinus  by  his 
prayers  should  procure  him  the  vic- 
tory in  the  war  he  was  about  to 
undertake  against  Cwiohelm,  he 
would  become  a  Christian.  Ho  was 
victorious;  and  on  his  return  received 
much  instruction  from  Paulinus,  but 
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voald  not  cotiaeat  to  be  baptized 
ancU  PanlimiB  reminded  him  of  a 
Qjrsterioas  pejsaage  in  bis  former  life. 
A  conference  was  then  held,  appa- 
r-fntly  at  the  Yilla  on  the  Derwent, 
is  which  Coifi,  the  king's  chief  priest, 
liecUred  that,  although  he  had  faith- 
UUj  served  his  gods,  they  had  been 
<4  Uttle  help  to  him,  and  that  he  was 
ready  to  hear  of  a  more  powerful 
dtrity.  He  was  followed  by  another 
chieftain,  whose  wonis,  as  reported 
by  Bede,  have  been  thus  TersiHed  by 
Wordsworth ; — 

*  Man's  life  is  like  a  spurow,  mighty  king  I 
Jimt,  etealing  In,  while  by  the  fire  you  rit 
Honsad  with  n>)oicing  friends,  is  seen  to  flit 
Ssfe  from  the  storms,  in  comfort  tarrying. 
Here  it  did  enter— there,  on  Iiasty  wlQg 
Fifes  out,  and  passes  on  tram  cold  to  cold ; 
Bat  whence  it  came  we  know  not,  nor 

behold* 
Whither  It  goes— e'en  such  that  tirandent 

tiling 
The  bnnian  soul ;  not  utterly  unknown 
While    in    the    body  lodgedj  her  wann 

abode— 
But  from  what  world  she  came,  what  woe 

or  weal 
Oa  her  departure  waits*  no  tongue  kath 

shown; 
This  mystery  if  the  stranger  can  reveal, 
Hi9  be  a  welcome  cordially  bestow'd !" 

CoifL  then  desired  to  hearPaulinus 

himself;  and  after  he  hod  listened  to 

him  for  some  tune,  he  pronounc^ 

himself  ready  to  embrace  the  new 

faith*  to  which  the  greater  part  of 

the  king's   thegns  were   evidently 

inclined,  and   suggested    thai  the 

temple  and  altars  should  at  once 

be  tlestroyed.     Edwin  agreed;  and 

Coifi,  declaring  it  was  right  tliat  he, 

who  had  been  the  chief  worshipper 

of  the  false  gods,  should  be  the  first 

to  profane  their  temples,  demanded 

arms  and  a  horse  from  the  king  i  for 

the  priests  were  not  allowed  to  bear 

weapons,  or  to  ride,  (except  on  a 

mare),  and,  riding  to  the  temple,  shot 

Bgaiogt  it  ibe  lance  which  he  carried 

in  his  hand.    The  people,  says  Bede, 

thought  him  mad:  but  he  followed 

ap  his  deed  by  ordering  the  burning 

of  the  temple  with  all  its  enclosures. 

The  **  place  of  idols  **  was  still  shown 


in  Bede*s  time,  at  Godmundingaham 
(probably  the  **  ham  **  or  home  of  the 
Godmundings — eons  of  Godmund). 
Edwin  himself  was  baptized  at  York 
(see  York,  Rte.  1)  on  the  Easter 
Day  (April  12,  627)  following  that 
on  which  his  daughter  Eanfled  had 
been  bom. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  royal 
yilla  of  Edwin  and  the  heathen 
temple  were  at  no  great  distance 
from  each  other.  Mr.  Wright  sug- 
gests that  the  first  may  have  been 
at  Londesborough,  which  was  close 
to  the  Boman  road,  and  where,  as 
we  have  seen,  there  are  traces  of  a 
Boman  villa.  (But  on  the  other  hand, 
Bede  expressly  asserts  that  the 
**  villa  regalis  "  was  **  juxta  amnem 
Derventionem "  near  the  Derwent, 
which  Aldby  is,  and  Londesborough 
is  not.  ISee  the  present  route,  ante, 
Aldby.)  The  temple  was  certainly  at 
Goodmanham — also  near  the  same 
Boman  road.  The  site  was  in  all 
probability  that  on  which  the  ch.  now 
stands — a  rising  ground  in  the  middle 
of  the  village.  There  are  some  traces 
of  a  vallum  encircling  the  ch.yd. ;  and 
nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  the 
site  of  the  great  temple  should  have 
b^n  Christianized  by  tlie  erection 
of  a  ch.  on  it  There  are  some  ex- 
tensive and  strange-looking  earth- 
works in  a  field  about  100  yds.  S.  of 
the  ch.,  on  the  other  side  of  the  rec- 
tory, which  have  sometimes  been 
looked  upon  as  the  remains  of  the 
temple;  but  Mr.  Boach  Smith,  who 
has  carefully  examined  them,  pro- 
nounces them  to  have  been  caubed  by 
a  modem  chalk-pit.  Drake  (the  his- 
torian of  York)  had  mode  excava- 
tions on  tlie  same  spot,  and  had  come 
to  the  same  conclusion.  The  church 
of  Goodmanham  has  £.  Norm,  poi^ 
tions.  The  chancel  arch  is  depressed ; 
and  the  capitals  of  its  shafts  are  of 
somewhat  unusual  design.  Tho 
main  arcade  is  Trans.  Norm.  The 
old  font  (rade  E.  Norm.)  is  certainly 
not  that  in  which  Edwin  was  bap- 
tized.   This  was  Stukoley*s  sugges- 
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tion.  But  the  baptism  took  place 
at  York,  and  no  doubt  by  immersion. 
Stone  fonts,  such  as  this  at  Good- 
manham  ^which  is  hexagonal,  plain 
and  rude),  could  not  have  ooroe  into 
use  until  England  liad  been  com- 

gletely  Christianized.  (The  font  in 
t.  Martin's  ch.,  Canterbury,  in  which 
Ethelbert  is  traditionally  said  to  have 
been  baptized,  is  also  Norm.)  The  ! 
later  font  has  an  inscription  **  Robert  I 
Appleton  and  Robert  Cleyynf ,  par- 
son. All  ma  be  saved.  Of  yor 
oharete  pra  for  them  that  this  font 
mayd."  Below  is  the  angelical  saln- 
tation.  Robert  Clevyng  was  ^par- 
son "  of  Ooodmanham  between  1522 
and  1565. 

The  Wolds  at  the  back  of  Londes- 
borough  and  GkKximanham  are 
covered  with  sepulchral  tumuli. 
From  Goodmanham  the  tourist  may 
walk  down  the  hill  (about  1  m.^  to 

(23  m.  from  York  l^  rly.)  Market 
Weighton  (the  name,  suggests  Mr. 
Wright,  possibly  marks  its  position 
on  the  Roman  road — Weg-tun — the 
town  on  the  way).  Irm:  Louden* 
borough  Arms.  Tlie  ch.  here  (E. 
Eng.  and  Perp.  with  a  Trans.  Norm, 
west  tower)  is  of  little  interest ;  and 
unless  the  visitor  cares  to  make  in- 
quiries as  to  the  exact  birthplace  of 
William  Bradley,  the  "Yorkshire 
Giant "  (7  ft.  9  in.  high.  27  stone  in 
weight  at  19),  bom  in  this  town  in 
1792,  and  died  in  1820,  aged  38,  he 
need  not  linger  in  Market  Weighton. 
The  ch.  has  been  restored.  A  great 
sheep  fair  (at  which  60,000  me&p 
are  sometimes  collected)  is  held  here 
in  September.  A  navigable  canal 
(10  m.  long)  has  been  made  from  the 
Humber,  near  flaxfleet,  to  within 
1}  m.  of  the  town,  and  serves  the 
double  purpose  of  transport  and 
drainage  of  the  /ens. 

The  country  round  Market  Weigh- 
ton is  rich  in  grave  moutids,  many  of 
which  have  been  explored  by  Canon 
Greenwell.  At  Amu^  3  m.  on  the 
road  to  Beverley,  are  many  barrows, 
two  of  which  yielded  the  remarkable 


chariot  wheels  and  horse  furniture 
DOW  in  the  museum  of  t)ie  Yorksliire 
Philosophical  Society  (sec  Rte.  1). 


From  Market  Weighton  a  branch 
rly.  runs  S.E.  to  Selby  (17  n:i.> 
through  a  flat  country  of  little  in- 
terest. The  only  places  on  this  line 
that  call  for  notice  are  Holme  and 
Bvbtoiih, 

Passing  the  ttaiion  at  Uarnw^U 
Oate  (the  small  oh.  of  Harswell  wa« 
built  in  1871)  we  reach 

5  m.  Holme  on  Spalding  Moofr  Stctt, ; 
so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  Holmtt 
on  the  Wolds,  N.E.  of  Market 
Weighton.  The  estate  of  Holme  be- 
longed to  the  tried  loyalist  and  faith- 
ful general  of  Charles  I.,  Sir  Marma- 
duke  Langdale,  in  whose  fieunily  it 
long  remained :  the  Hall  is  now  the 
property  of  H.  Stourton,  Esq.  The 
ch.,  a  very  marked  feature  in  this 
low  country,  stands  on  an  eminence 
commanding  extensive  views  over  a 
tract  of  land  now  fiekt  and  well  culti- 
vated, in  consequence  of  drainage ; 
though  in  former  times  a  labyrinth 
of  morasses,  so  that  a  cell  was  esta- 
blislied  by  certain  members  of  tht- 
great  fieimilies  of  Vavasour  and  Con- 
stable, and  two  monks  maintained  in 
it  to  guide  travellers  on  their  way. 
Not  &r  from  the  ch.  is  a  tall  beacon, 
with  two  branching  irons  near  the 
top,  to  support  fire-grates;  it  was 
frequentlv  used  to  signal  alarms 
dunng  the  revolutionary  war,  and 
communicated  with  beacons  on  3  other 
hills,  Bain  ton,  Wilton,  and  Huntley, 
each  giving  a  name  to  a  division  of 
Harthill  Wapentake. 

There  U  a  Stat,  at  Foggathorpe : 
and 

10^  m.  from  Market  Weighton 
the  rly.  crosses  the  river  Derwent  at 

Bttbwith  Stat,  The  Chweh  hero 
seen  rt.  (a  "mediety"  of  which 
belonged  to  By  land  Al>Dey  from  1309 
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|uiti]  the  DiaBolntion)  is  of  some 
interest.  The  chancel  arch  is  verj 
g^  late  Noim.  with  enriched  shafts 
and  caps,  and  an  onnsiial  arcaded 
moulding  snrroanding  the  outer  order. 
The  pte»  and  arches  of  the  nave  are 
£.  K,  as  are  prohably  the  walls  of  the 
chancel,  in  which  are  inserted  2  Dec. 
vindows  (8.  side)  and  a  good  Perp. 
E.  window.  The  tower  is  Perp.  and 
^  originally  been  open  to  the  ch. 
Some  helmets  and  mantling  belonging 
to  the  Vavasours  of  Melboam  hang  in 
the  chancel.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
vished  that  a  hideous  brick  school- 
v^'m,  attached  to  the  N.  side  of  the 
chftDcel,and  blocking  up  two  win- 
dows, should  be  swept  away. 

Bubwith  was  the  birtnplaoe  of 
Nicholas  de  Bubwith,  Bp.  of  Wells 
in  the  early  part  of  the  15th  cent, 
vrhose  beautiinl  chantry  remains  in 
tile  nave  of  hia  cathedral. 

[A  abort  distance  up  the  Derwent, 
<^  the  1.  bank,  is  AualUcn,  remarkable 
^  the  home  of  Kobert  Aske,  leader 
mthe**Pilnimage  of  Grace,"  1536. 
(See  Frmidey  EL  E.,  voL  iii.,  and 
Introd.  to  this  Handbook.)  The  ch. 
W  a  low  Perp.  tower,  and  contains 
anme  memorials  of  the  Askes.  The 
aak  or  newt — the  rebus  of  "  Aske  " — 
iiOQ  the  ch.  tower  and  buttresses ;  to- 
gether with  their  shield  of  arms  (or,  3 
^  az.),  and  the  inscription  "  Chris- 
topher, le  seoound  fltz  de  Robart 
A^  Chr.  oblier  ne  doy,  a.d.  1536.*' 

^  nu  from  Bubwith  the  railway 


nm.&%.    (SeeBte.  1.) 

[For  the  road  from  Market  Weigh- 
too  to  Brough  (9  m.)  on  the  Selby 
and  Hull  rly.,  see  Bte.  6.] 

'I'he  rly.  proceeds  through  a  some- 
vbat  omnteresting  country,  to 

^^V^inqwU»^  where  is  a  small 
«t4ti(m.  (The  ch.  of  Goodmanham 
^  PAesed  a  short  distance  1.  soon 
wter  leaTin^  M.  Weighton.)  There 
^^tunacto^'onat 


Cherry  Burton,  where  the  rly. 
crosses  the  old  liigh  road  from  Bever- 
ley to  MsJton.  (For  tliis  road,  and 
the  places  of  interest  on  it,  see  pott ; 
exc.  from  Beverley.)  The  ch.  and 
village  of  Cherry  Burton  lie  a  short 
distance  below  the  station,  rt.  The 
ch.  was  rebuilt,  1852-3.  The  famous 
Bonner  was  for  some  time  rect()r  here ; 
and  at  Cherry  Burton  (then  known 
as  North  Burton)  St.  John  of  Bever- 
ley was  bom  (see  post.)  The  rly. 
soon  crosses  the  high  road  to  Drif- 
field; the  towers  of  the  Minster 
come  into  view;  and  we  reach  the 
station  at 

Beverley  {Inns:  Beverley  Arms, 
comfortable;  Uoldemess).  This  is 
an  old-fashioned  market  town  (pop. 
in  1871,  10,218)  with  a  *"  staid,  re- 
spectable aspect,  as  if  aware  of  its 
claims  to  consideration.'*  These 
claims  are  founded  on  its  noble 
^Minster,  St.  Mary's  Church  is  the 
second  object  of  interest  here. 

Beverley  is  no  doubt  a  place  of 
considerable  antiquity,  and  Phillips 
fixes  here  the  Petouaria  of  Ptolemy — 
the  chief  settlement  of  the  Parisoi — 
the  British  name  of  which  he  con- 
siders to  have  been  **  Pedwurllech, ' 
from,  the  **four  stones'*  marking  its 
boundary.  From  Pedwarllech  he 
derives  kevorlao  and  Beverley.  But 
that  such  a  name  as  Pedwarllech  ever 
existed  is  quite  uncertain ;  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  8th  cent,  the  place 
was  known  as  '*  Indeiawuda,*'  which 
Bede  (H.  E.,  v.  2;  translates  "  in  silva 
Derorum" — "in  the  wood  of  Deer  or 
Delia'*?— the  great  forest  which  an- 
ciently covered  all  this  part  of  York- 
shire. It  is  probable  that  its  later  name 
— Beverley — ^records  (as  in  similar  in- 
stances elsewhere  in  England)  a  colony 
of  beavers,  which  had  established 
themselves  here  on  the  Hull  river. 
The  importance  and  reputation  of 
Beverley,  however,  are  due  entirely  to 
its  patron  saint,  **  St.  John  of  Bever- 
ley," a  short  sketch  of  whose  life  will 
best  be  read  here. 

The  future  saint  was  bom  in  the 
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latter  half  of  the  7th  cent.,  of  noble 
parents,  at  Cherry  Burton,  in  the  East 
Riding  (see  the  present  route,  pott), 
and  was  early  intrusted  to  the  oare  of 
Abp.  Theodore  of  Canterbury,  who 
educated  him,  and  gave  him  his  name 
of  *'  John."  Ozfo]^  has  claimed  him 
as  her  first  Master  of  Arts,  and  his 
figure  as  a  ** fellow"  was  in  one  of 
the  windows  of  the  chapel  of  Uni- 
veraity  College;  but,  says  Fuller, 
"seeing  the  solemnity  of  graduating 
was  then  unknown,  a  judicious  Ox- 
onian rejecteth  it  as  a  fiction  " — not 
to  add  that  St.  John  had  been  dead 
nearly  a  cent,  before  the  birth  of 
Alfred,  the  traditional  founder  of  the 
uniTersity.  It  is  more  certain  that  he 
was  the  pupil  of  St.  Hilda  at  Streon- 
shal  (Whitby).  In  687  he  was  con- 
secrated to  the  bishopric  of  Hexham, 
having  lived  for  some  time  before  in  a 
hermitage  at  Hameshow  on  the  Tyne ; 
and  on  the  death  of  Bosa,  in  705,  he 
was  tnuislated  from  Hexham  to  York. 
Amonest  other  good  works  in  York- 
shire, he  established  a  monastery  at 
**  Inderawood,"  where  a  little  ch., 
dedicated  to  St  John,  already  existed. 
He  enlarged  this  ch.,  and  settled 
here  a  company  of  religious  persons 
of  both  eexes,  as  was  then  usual.  In 
718  he  resigned  the  see  of  York,  and 
retired  to  this  monastery,  where  he 
was  received  by  the  Abbot  Berc- 
thune,  who  narrated  to  Bede  the 
many  miracles  of  St.  John  which  the 
latter  has  recorded  in  his  history 
(H.  E.,  V.  2-6).  St.  John  died  here 
May  7,  721,  and  was  buried  in  St. 
Peter's  Porch,  a  chapel  attached  to 
the  ch. 

Beverley  thus  became  one  of  the 
three  religious  centres  of  Yorkshire — 
(the  other  two  were  York  and  Ripon). 
The  reputation  of  "li  bons  Jonans 
.  .  .  oelui  ki  gist  a  Bevcrli "  spread 
widely  throughout  England.  Miracles 
were  performed  at  his  tomb.  In  1087 
he  was  solemnly  canonized  by  Pope 
Benedict  IX.,  and  (with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  St.  Cuthbert  at  Durham) 
no  saint  was  regarded  with  greater 


reverence  north  of  the  Humber  than 
St.  John.  He  took  his  place  with  tlic 
great  champions  of  Christendom  : — 

*'  Come  ye  from  the  east,  or  come  ye  firom  tbe 
west, 
Or  bring  relics  from  over  the  sea— 
Or  come  ye  from  the  shrine  of  St  James 
the  divine. 
Or  St.  John  of  Beverley  ?  " 

Athelstane,  on  his  way  to  Scotland, 
prayed  before  the  tomb,  and  promised 
the  ch.  many  privileges  and  gifts  if 
he  were  successful,  leaving  behind 
him  his  knife  (cultellum)  as  a 
pledge.  He  carried  with  him  the 
banner  of  St.  John,  and  on  his  return* 
victorious,  offered  his  sword — the 
sword  he  had  wielded  in  the  great 
battle  of  Brunanburgh — at  the  ^tar ; 
founded  here  a  college  of  secular 
canons  (if,  indeed,  it  should  not  ratlier 
be  said  that  he  confirmed  the  origincd 
foundation),  added  much  land  to  the 
endowment,  and  gave  the  ch.  the 
right  of  sanctuary,  which  it  enjoyed 
imtil  the  Beforroation  ( see  pod).  The 
traditional  words  of  Athelstane's  grant 
are  recorded  in  a  tablet  in  the  Min- 
ster (see  post), 

[During  his  progress  in  Scotland  it 
is  said  that  Athelstane  pmyed  that, 
<<  at  the  instance  of  St.  John  of  Bever- 
ley,*' he  might  show  some  "open 
token"  which  should  prove  that  the 
Scots  "ought  to  be  subject  to  the 
kings  of  England."  "  Herewith  the 
King  smote  with  his  sword  upon  a 
great  stone,  standing  near  the  Castle 
of  Dunbar,  and  with  the  stroke  there 
appcarcd  a  cleft  in  the  same  stone  to 
the  length  of  an  elmo  (ell),  which 
remainde  to  be  shewed  as  a  witnesse 
of  that  thing  manie  years  after." 
This  story  is  quoted  in  the  remark- 
able statement  of  his  claims  to  tht> 
homage  of  Scotland  made  by  Edward 
I.  to  Pope  Boniface  Ylli.  Much 
floating  legend  gathered  round  the 
great  name  of  Athelstane;  and  this 
**  bruche  do  Xhmbar  "  seems  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  "bteche  do  Roland'*  in 
the  South,  just  as  the  "  Roland  pil- 
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lais"  of  the  Qeimaii  nuuket-plaoes 
Tieie  aometiiiies  **  Athelfitane's  pil« 
lars"  in  England  (see  Giimm,  D. 

Mytbol.).] 

The  Con£e8Bar  was  a  benefiEu;tor  to 
^  Oollege.     William  the  Conqueror 
'9ee  Alnred  of  Beverley,  whose  state- 
B^nt  is  of  some  Talne,  since  he  wrote 
early  in  the  foUowing  century. —Free- 
man, however  ('  Norm.  Conquest,'  iy. 
2S9)  suggests  that  the  story  of  the 
praaenration  of  Beveriey  is  a  legend. 
The  authentic  records  of  the  Con- 
qoast  give  no  hint  that  any  ezcep- 
titm  to  the  harrying  was  made  in 
any    part     of    Northumhria) — and 
Stephen  both  re&ained  (it  is  said 
they  were    miraculously    prevented) 
bom  ravaging  its  lands.    King  John 
nsited  the  shrine,  and  Edward  I., 
after  ** waking  a  night"  before  it, 
Guried  off  the  sacred  banner  to  the 
'Wars  in  Scotland,  as  Athelstane  had 
done  before  him.    (It  had  before  been 
(Hie  of  tlie  banners — ^tbe  other  two 
itne  those  of  St  William  of  York 
and  St.  Wilfred  of  Bipcm— which  gave 
Dame  to  the  battle  of  the  Standard 
mll38.    See  Northallerton,  Ete.  16.) 
Henry  IV.  visited  Beverley ;  and  after 
the  victory  ci  Agincourt  (Oct.  25, 
U15,  the  feast  of  the  translation  of 
9t.  John  of  Beverley,  as  well  as  that 
of  SS.  Oispin  and  Crispinian),  Henry 
V.  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine 
^&Qm  which,  on  the  day  of  the  battle, 
bol J  oil  is  said  to  have  flowed  **  like 
(hops  of  sweat ")  with  his  queen ;  and 
Abip.  Ohichele  ordered  that  the  dav  of 
St.  John's  death  (May  7),  as  well  as 
tbai  of  his  translation,  should  hence- 
&(th  he  observed  with  increased  cere- 
OMJoy.  Offerings  of  considerable  value 
were  made  at  the  shrine  by  these 
^al  visitors,  as  well  as  by  the  host  of 
ordioaty  pilgruns.   (The  annual  value 
of  the  oblations  was  about  100  marks.) 
M  the  Dissolution  the  revenue  of  tho 
OoUege  was  598Z« 

The  town  of  Beverley  received  its 
^  charter  &om  Abp.  Thurstan 
(1100),  and  was  of  some  importance 


as  a  port — (on  the  Hull  river,  which 
was  open  for  navigation  before  Ihe 
rise  of  Kingston.  Beverley  had  many 
ships,  one  of  which,  the  ''Godale'* 
(good  ale\  conveyed  provisions  to 
Stirling,  temp.  Edward  I.) — and  as  a 
clothing  town.  The  Soots  exacted 
a  ransom  &om  Beverley  during  their 
foray  in  1822.  The  town  was  greatly 
under  the  influence  of  the  Percys, 
whose  Castle  of  Leconfleld  (see  pott) 
was  2}  m.  distant;  and  numerous 
offerings  are  recorded  from  the  **  Gk>- 
vemonB  "  of  Beverley  to  their  power- 
fal  neighbours.  Charles  I.  made 
Beverlev  his  head-quarters  during  the 
siege  of  Hull.  The  place  afterwaids 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Hothams, 
and  afterwards  (1648))  when  the 
royalist  Marquis  of  Newcastle  ad- 
vanced against  Hull  (tiien  held  by 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax),  Beverley  was 
abandoned  as  untenable,  and  was 
plundered  by  the  Kinga  troops,  whilst 
all  the  cattle  in  the  neighbourhood 
were  driven  to  York.  The  plunder  is 
said  to  have  exceeded  .20,000f.  *'  There 
goes  along  with  this  armie,"  says  a  con- 
temporary pamphleteer,  **  almost  1000 
bloody  weomen,  many  of  whose  fiaces 
and  actions  do  make  them  too  much 
resemble  the  poet's  hellish  harpies, 
feire  more  cruel  than  the  men,  fpr 
they  glean  after  them,  and  spare  none, 
not  even  weomen  in  child  bed,  many 
of  whom  they  have  robbed  of  all  their 
linen  without  any  pittie  at  aU.  Thus 
have  they  done  also  to  aJl  the  towns 
adjoyning." 

.  Among  the  "Worthies"  of  Bever- 
ley are  Alured,  Treasurer  of  the 
Church  of  St.  John,  whose  'Annals,* 
ending  with  the  reign  of  Henry  I., 
were  edited  by  Heame  in  1716,  and 
are  of  considerable  value ;  /o^  Aloock, 
Bp.  successively  of  Rochester,  Wor- 
cester, and  Ely  (died  1500),  in  which 
last  cathedral  his  superb  chantry  re- 
mains ;  John  Fisher,  the  learned  and 
unfortunate  Bp.  of  Rochester,  bom 
here  1459,  beheaded  1585;  and  John 
Qreefij  Bp.  of  Ely,  bom  1706,  died 
1779.      Bps.    Alcock,    Fisher,    and 
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Gteen,  all  received  their  first  educfttion 
in  the  Grammar  School  of  Beverley. 

The  first  point  of  interest  in  Bever- 
ley is  of  course  the  ^Mhuter,  occupy- 
ing the  site  of  the  church  of  St.  John 
found  here,  and  enlarged  by  St.  John 
of  Beverley,  but  now  dedicated  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  Whatever  the  nature 
of  St.  John's  foundation  may  have 
been,  that  which  was  established  by 
Atheistune  Ca.d.  938),  and  which  con- 
tinued to  the  Heformation,  was  not 
monastic,  although  the  name  "Min- 
ster/* **  Monasterium,"  was  always  in 
use  here,  as  at  York.  It  was  a  col- 
lege of  secular  canons,  presided  over 
by  a  Provost  (added  by  Abp.  Thomas 
of  York,  1070;.  The  Provost  of 
Beverley  was  a  personage  of  great 
dignity,  a  feudal  lord  as  well  as  a 
spiritual.  Among  the  holders  of  the 
office  was  Thomas  Becket,  afterwards 
the  sainted  Abp.  of  Canterbury. 

The  single  recorded  fact  bearing  on 
the  architectural  history  of  Beverley 
Minster  is  the  burning  of  the  ch.  on 
tiie  night  following  St.  Matthew's 
day  (Sept.  21).  1188,  the  la^t  year  of 
Henry  II.  Whatever  amount  of  de- 
struction may  Imve  been  wrought  by 
this  fire,  it  is  certain  that  no  part  of 
tlie  existing  ch.  is  of  earlier  date. 
The  plan  comprehends  nave,  with 
aisles  and  N.  porch,  g^eat  transept 
with  E.  and  W.  aisles,  choir  with 
aisles,  a  lesser  or  eastern  transept  with 
eastern  aisle,  and  an  eastern  Lady 
chapel  projecting  beyond  this  tran- 
sept. The  whole  building  eastward 
of  the  nave  (with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  additions  and  insertions  to 
be  afterwards  noticed)  is  E.  Eng., 
dating  fit)m  the  first  half  of  the  13th 
cent.  There  seems  to  have  been  a 
considerable  interval  between  the 
completion  of  this  portion  and  the 
commencement  of  the  nave.  This  is 
late  Dec  (curvilinear),  circa  1350. 
The  N.  porch  and  the  great  W.  front 
are  Porp.,  and  date  from  the  latter 
part  of  tne  same  century. 

The  Minster  had  fallen  into  an 
almost  ruinous  state  at  the  beginning 


of  the  last  cent.  A  subscription  was 
then  made  for  its  repair.  I^icliolaa 
Hawkesmoor  was  appointed  architect ; 
and  the  King,  George  I.,  besidea  a 
grant  of  money,  gave  materials  from 
the  ruins  of  St.  If&y's  at  York,  which 
were  brought  to  Beverley  by  water. 
TJie  floor  was  relaid  at  this  time. 

The   ch.  is  built    throughout    of 
Tadcaster  stone,  which   has  iteelf  a 
slightly  yellowish  tint,  but  was  long 
"improved"  by  a  barbarous  yellow 
wash,  which,  however,  could  iiot  de- 
stroy the  extreme  grace  and  beauty 
of  the  interior.     This  has  happily 
been  removed ;  and  the  wholt$  Min- 
ster, sinoe  1867,  has  been  undergoing 
a  gradual,  but  true  restoration,  at 
the  hands  of  Sir  G.  G.  Soott.    The 
stonework,  including  the  numerous 
Purbeck  shafts  in  the  eastern  por> 
tion  of  the  ch.,  has  been  renewed 
wherever   it    was    necessarv.     The 
pavements  have   (partly)  been  re- 
stored to  the  original  level.  Galleries 
have  been  swept  away  from  the  choir 
aisles.  The  woodwork  has  bee^  care- 
fully cleaned  and  repaired.    The  in- 
congruous fittings  and  arrangements 
in  the  choir  have  been  altered :  and 
the  roofs  of  both  nave  and  choir  have 
been  decorated  in  gold  and  colour, 
the  original  colouring,  some  portions 
of  which  were  found,  haviug  been 
followed  as  far  as  possible.    Some 
windows  of  stained  glass  by  Bard' 
man  have  been  inserted  in  the  nave ; 
and  the  Muister  has  recovered  an 
order  and  richness  well  in  banuony 
with  its  noble    architecture.     The 
visitor  should  pass  at  once  to  the 
eastern  portion  d  the  oh.,  since  it  is 
the  earliest  in  date,  and  its  generul 
design  has  been  followed  in  the  nave. 
In  uie  great  transept,  as  well  as  in 
the  choir  and  parts  beyond  it,  the 
arrangement  is  the  same,— each  buy 
consisting  of  a  main  arch,  resting  on 
clustered  piers ;  a  triforial  space  above 
it,  without  a  passage,  but  enriched  by 
an  arcade  of  trefoiled  ardies,  resting 
on  slender  clustered  shafts  detached 
from  the  wall,  which  cut  an  inner 
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ucade  of  pointed  arches  gnpported  by 
iitart  pJain  sliafta, — in  the  tympanum 
U  a  quatiefoil : — and  a  dereetory,  with 
puBBge,  in  which  the  sharply-pointed 
vfhts  are  supported  on  slender 
tjubh  shallflL  The  roof  is  through- 
'Vt  £.  £.,  and  the  vaulting  sbafk 
rL<««  between  each  bay  from  a  bradcet 
jiut  above  the  intenection  of  the  main 
attoL  The  shaft  is  tripled  at  the 
rtriiig  under  the  triforium. 

The   piers  "exhibit  a  cluster  of 

H^t  bold  massive  columns,  suited  to 

t^  positkxn  they  occupy,  and   the 

v«%ht  th^  have  to  sustain.     For 

the  sake  of  variety,  those  which  fiioe 

<vdma]ly  are   round,  the  alternate 

'tts  being  brought  to  an  edge ;  and 

man  J  of  the  round  colunms  have  the 

v^Ttical  fiUet"    The  triforial  space 

■bove,  with    its  intersecting  ardies, 

loay  be  compared  with  similtur  arcades 

m  the  choir  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  (the 

work  of  8t  Hugh,  1186-1200,  and  no 

Mx  the  ori^ial  type,  since  it  is 

moie  than  probable  that  St  Hugh's 

vtt  the  first   £.  E.  work   in    the 

kingdom).    Both  triforium  and  dere- 

titory  are  much  enriched  with  the 

<iog-tooCh  moulding;  and  numerous 

audi  shafts  of  Purbeck  marble  (con- 

^nstiug  somewhat  sharply  with  the 

y^bwiib     Tadcaster     stone)    occur 

^^tnughont  the  whole  work.    All  the 

^riginftl  windows  in  the  £.  E.  portion 

fif  UieMinster  arelanoets.    The  doors 

Ui  tbe  fronts  of  the  transepts  have 

ftiniciicnlar  beads  without,  and  are 

nearly  flatrheaded  within,  each  being 

subdivided  into  two  pointed  arches. 

'*The  small  space   wiiich  could  be 

^w«d  to  the  door,  in  order  to  admit 

^^  the  ihie  composition  of  windows 

^ve»  will  satisfiictorily  account  for 

^  use  of  this  form,  which  is  no 

^«k  of  an  early  date  or  imperfectly 

!>^eloiied  style.    It  constantly  occurs 

m  boildiiigB  of  advanced  E.  £.  cha^ 

^,€8peciaUy  in  the  North."— /.  L. 

^^'f.   Prom  the  size  of  the  piers  at 

1^  mtenection  of  the  great  transept,  it 

b  evident  that  a  centraJ  tower  was  ori- 

^"^7  intended,  but  the  foundation 


of  the  building,  most  probably,  soon 
began  to  show  signs  of  insecurity,  and 
prevented  its  erection.  The  N.  front 
of  the  transept  had  an  inclination  of 
4  ft.  beyond  its  hose  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  cent.,  when  it  was  restored 
to  its  vertical  poation;  **  perhaps," 
says  Mr.  Petit,  *'as  wonderful  an 
instance  of  mechanical  skill  as  any 
we  have  on  record."  The  restoration 
was  effected  by  a  York  carpenter, 
named  Thornton,  by  means  of  a  huge 
frame  of  timber  for  screwing  up  the 
gable  end  at  once.  The  walls  of  both 
transepts  and  of  the  choir^aisles  are 
lined  below  the  windows  with  a 
foliated  arcade  enriched  with  dog- 
tooth, and  resting  on  Purbeck  shafts 
with  foliaged  capitals.  The  abaci  of 
the  pier  shafts  are  also  Purbeck, 
and  carry  the  dark  colouring  down- 
vrard.  There  are  also  Purbeck 
shafts  to  the  upper  wall  arcade  in 
the  transept  aisles  (the  larger  central 
arch  in  each  bay  being  pierced  for  a 
window),  and  the  shafts  in  the  wall 
arcade  below  the  windows  (as  has 
been  said)  are  Purbeck.  Tbe  darker 
stone  is  thus  well  carried  through- 
out the  composition. 

The  choir-screen  is  a  modem  work, 
and  good  of  its  class.  It  will  (1874), 
togeUier  with  the  organ  above  it,  be 
much  lowered  before  the  restoration 
is  completed,  since  at  present  they 
entirely  dose  the  view  £.  or  W. 
'Within  the  choir,  the  visitor  should 
remark  the  singular  piers  at  the  in- 
tersection of  the  lesser  or  eastern 
transept  (adjoining  the  altar).  They 
are  **of  a  totally  difterent  design 
from  those  of  the  principal  transept, 
and,  indeed,  every  other  part  of  the 
building.  Instead  of  being  carried 
up  in  continuous  lines  from  the  base 
to  the  spring  of  the  arch,  they  are 
broken  by  horizontal  strings  into  a 
series  of  stages,  which  project  for- 
wards as  they  ascend,  and  are  ter- 
minated by  a  truncated  duster  of 
columns,  having  a  capital  similar  in 
its  character  to  those  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  edifice."->J^.   L.  Petit. 
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The  dog-tooth  moulding  runs  up  at 
the  anglee  of  these  pier8»  which  have 
much  the  effect  of  broad  battreaaes  or 
pilasters.  Mr.  Petit  suggests  that 
this  part  of  the  strncture  shows  less 
advancement  thai^  the  rest ;  but  there 
is,  above  the  wail  of  the  western  arch, 
and  now  hidden  by  the  vaulting, 
a  fragment  of  £.  E.  work,  which 
Professor  Willis  considers  to  be  part 
of  a  gable  wall,  meant  to  form  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  ch.,  which, 
he  infers,  it  was  first  intended  to 
finish  here.  The  eastern  transept 
was,  however,  added  before  the  drat 
design  was  completed,  and  the  junc- 
tion of  the  masonry  is  evident  cm  the 
western  side  of  the  transepts.  Of 
course,  according  to  this  view,  the 
piers  at  the  intersection  are  later  than 
the  choir  itself. 

The  staSs  of  the  choir  deserve  care- 
ful attention.  They  have  been  mudi 
altered,  and  the  lower  portion,  with 
the  misereres,  are  probably  earlier 
ti^n  the  superb  mass  of  tabemade 
work  which  rises  above  them.    The 

{>rojecting  brackets  for  figures  (no 
onger  existing),  which  form  the  top 
of  Sie  first  stage  of  the  canopy,  are 
unusual.  There  are  very  peculiar 
and  expressive  heads  in  the  canopy 
itself,  some  of  which  are  evidently 
additions,  and  represent  Georgian  di- 
vines attired  in  wig  and  band.  The 
tabernacle  work  itself  dates  from  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  cent. 

Filling  the  sxch  between  the  choir 
and  ^e  N.E.  transept,  is  the  £unous 
Percy  shrine,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful compositions  of  the  Decorated 
period  remaining  in  England,  and 
(although  the  monumental  effigy  has 
disappeared)  wonderfully  perfect  in 
aU  its  details.  It  is  generally  as- 
signed to  Idonea,  wife  of  Henry,  2nd 
Lord  Percy  (died  1365).  .  Witii  this 
date,  however,  the  character  of  the 
monument  agrees  sufficiently  well. 
The  canopy  is  a  lofty  gable,  terminat- 
ing N.  and  S.  in  a  magnificent  finial 
of  leafage.  An  ogee  arch  rises  within 
this  gable,  and  supports  (on  the  8. 


side)  a  bracket,  on  which  is  a  figure 
of  the  Saviour,  holding  a  soul  in  his 
robe.    The  head  of  this  figure  is  on  & 
level  with  the  point  of  the  gable* 
below  the  finiaL    Springing  from  the 
sides  of  the  main  canopy  are  grD- 
tesque   figures  supporting  brackets, 
on  which  are  angels  with  their  hands 
raised  in  prayer  towards  our  Lord. 
The  gable  and  the  inner  arch  are 
crockoted  with   the  richest   foliage. 
The  inner  arch  is  foliated,  witii  angels 
at  the  points  of  the  foliations,  and  in 
the  spandrels  figures  in  low  relief  of 
knights  and  ladies  bearing  shield^ 
changed  with  the  Percy  arms  ancl 
quarterings.    The  details  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  shrine  are  nearly  the  same 
as  on  the  S.    At  the.  top  is  the  Saviour 
in  Majesty,  and  the  angels  at  the 
sides  seem  to  have  borne  the  instm- 
ments  of  the  Passion,  which  are  muti- 
lated.    All  these  details  should  be 
most  carefully  noticed.   The  magnifi- 
cence of  the  foliage  (vine-leaves  and 
clusters  on  the  S.  side,  and  hazel  with 
its  nuts  on  the  N.)  is  extreme;  and 
the  sculptured  figures,  especially  the 
angels,  are  unusually  fine  and  solemn. 
The  vaulting  imder  the  canopy  has 
large  bosses  of  foliage,  and  angels 
with  musical  instruments.     At  the 
£.  end  two  angels  support  a  oorouetl 
Against  the  £.  wall  are  two  brackets 
for  figures  of  saints,  one  of  which  has 
a  pair  of  fighting  dragons,  very  finely 
rendered ;  the  other,  much  mutilated, 
shows  the  soldiers  casting  lots  for  our 
Lord's  coat.     A  mutilated  bracket 
with  the  eagle  of  St.  John  (?)  and  a 
saint,  remains  W.    The  spandrels  of 
the  arch  are  filled  on  the  inside  with 
foliage,  angels,  and  a  Nativity  (N.X 
and  with  angels  and  St  Oatherine 
with  her  wheel  (S.  i. 

This  superb  monument  was  oon- 
structed  at  the  BBtme  time  as  the  nave 
(see  pori)  of  the  ch.  was  in  building, 
and  its  sculpture  should  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  nave-aisles.  It  may 
fairly  be  presumed  that  the  great 
works  at  York  Minster,  where  the 
nave  and  chapter-house  had  not  long 
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been  completed  not  only  bronght 
able  workmen  into  this  part  of  the 
b'Dgdoni,  but  aasieted  in  fonning  a 
native  school  of  Bculptora,  to  whom 
vemaTattiibate  the  Decoiated  work 
at  Beterlej. 

The  altar-floreen,  full  of  niches  and 
tabernacle  work,  originally  Dec.,  was 
entirely  restored  (or  rather  rebuilt) 
hy  a  Mr.  Comins  in  1826.    This  re- 
mains, bat  is  (1874)  to  be  decorated 
in  colour.    A  staircase  turret  at  the 
head  of  the  Percy  shrine,  and  of 
the  flame  date,  leads  to  the  broad 
top  of  this  screen,  which  probably 
wr?ed  as  a  music  gallery,  like  that 
fixmerly  in  a  similar  position  in  York 
Minster  (see  Rte.  1).    On  the  wall 
oC  ^e  staircase  is  a  bracket  with  a 
king  and  bishop  (Atbebtane  and 
St  John),  and  near  it  a  musician 
with  a  bagpipe.    At  the  back  of  the 
Kieen  are  tluee  arches  on  clustered 
itafts,  above  which  are  richly-cano- 
pied niches,  and  a  frieze  of  minstrels 
with  their  instruments.    The  whole 
Kieen  resembles  the  Percy  shrine  in 
its  details,  and  may  possibly  huve 
been  the  gift  of  that  great  family. 
Its  eastern  side  is  terriUy  disfigured 
by  17th  cent,  monuments   for  the 
Warttms  of  Beverley  Park. 

The  roof  of  the  choir  has  been 
coloured  partly  from  indications  of 
fotmer  decoration,  partly  from  Scotf  s 
desiguB.  The  bay  over  the  altar,  be- 
tween the  eastern  transepts,  is  covered 
with  scroll  patterns,  among  which 
ve  medallions  with  figures  cj  saints, 
ttod  of  the  four  evangelists. 

The  narrow  eastern  transept  was 
BO  doubt  imitated  from  the  plan  of 
the  choir  whldi  Abp.  fibger  (1154- 
1191;  had  canstructed  in  York  Min- 
uter (ne  Bte.  1).  The  Abp.  copied 
(^uitexbury;  and  the  great  Church 
of  Quny  had.  furnished  the  original 
^ype,  whidi  gives  the  entire  building 
^  fibnn  of  a  double  or  patriarchal 
^^vott.  These  Eastern  transepts  and 
^  aides  have  been  restored  to  the 
^ginal  level,  which  was  also  that  of 
the  choir.    For  the  present  the  chohr 


remains  unaltered  in  this  respect, 
and  the  marble  pavement,  of  the  last 
cent.,  is  retained.  The  Lady  Chapel 
projects  eastward  beyond  these  tran- 
septs, and  the  beauty  of  its  £.  £.  work 
deserves  special  notice.  A  narrow  and 
lofty  lancet  fills  the  centre  of  the  wall 
N.  and  S.,  and  has  a  lofty  blank  arcli 
on  either  side.  Below  runs  the  same 
£.  E.  arcade  which  lines  the  lower 
walls  of  aisles  and  transepts.  The 
whole  is  enriched  with  dog-tooth 
moulding  and  with  Purbeck  shafts. 
The  E.  window  is  a  Perp.  insertion, 
and  somewhat  resembles  (of  course  on 
a  much  smaller  scale)  the  £.  window 
of  York  Minster.  Fragments  of  ver\' 
fine  stained  glass,  chiefly  full  lengtn 
figures,  of  various  dates,  from  £.  £. 
to  Perp.,  which  werescattered  through- 
out the  Minster,  have  been  collected 
and  arranged  in  this  window,  with 
some  modem  additions.  Under  the 
window  is  an  atrocious  Warton  monu- 
ment. 

It  is  probable  (judging  fbom  the 
position  of  other  great  shrines)  that 
the  shrine  of  St.  John  of  Beverley 
stood  in  front  of  the  Lady  Chapel, 
leaving  sufficient  room  before  and 
behind  it  for  the  circulation  of  pro- 
cessions, and  for  the  adoration  of  pil- 
grims. The  shrine  in  which  the  relics 
were  deposited  after  St.  John's  ca- 
nonization in  1037  by  Pop  Benedict 
£K.  seems  to  have  been  oestroyed  by 
the  fire  of  1187.  Five  years  after 
this  the  Saint's  remains  were  dis- 
covered, and  deposited  in  another 
feretory.  When  this  shrine  in  its 
turn  was  destroyed  at  the  Beforma- 
tion,  the  relics  it  contained  were  care- 
fully interred.  In  1664,  whilst  a 
grave  was  being  dug,  they  were  foimd 
LD  a  case  of  leaid,  and  were  reinteired 
by  order  of  Abp.  Fiewen.  They 
were  again  brought  to  light,  and 
again  buried,  in  1736.  They  now 
rest  under  "the  5th  centre  square 
slab  of  black  marble  from  the  tower 
westward.*'  As  in  the  case  of  St. 
William  at  York,  the  original  tomb 
of  St.  Jolm  was  reverenced  as  well  as 
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the  shrine ;  and  in  1443  Abp.  Kempe 
g^ranted  an  indulgenoe  of  100  days  to 
all  who  visited  ihe  tomb,  which  dia- 
tiUed  a  miraculous  oU  (see  pott^  the 
nave).  OfEerings  were  also  made  be- 
fore tiie  banner  of  St.  John,  which 
Athelstane  and  Edward  had  taken  to 
Scotland. 

On  Uie  N.  side  of  the  Lady  Chapel 
is  the  Percy  Chantry,  containing  the 
tomb  of  Henry  Pen^,  fourth  Earl  o£ 
Northumberland,  kiUed  in  his  house 
of  Maiden  Bower,  near  TopcUffe,  in 
1489  (see  TopcUffe,  Rte.  22).  The 
effigy  has  disappeared  from  tne  altar- 
tomb.  The  window  on  the  N.  side 
\A  late  Perpn  with  a  hollow  mould- 
ing, in  wfaldi  are  laid  angels,  bear- 
ing shields  with  Percy  arms  and 
quarterings.  The  E.  window  is  con- 
siderably earlier,  and  seems  to  proye 
tliat  the  chantry  existed  before  it  was 
appropriated  for  the  Earl's  tomb. 

In  the  N.E.  transept  is  a  frightful 
monument  with  an  obelisk,  for  Sir 
Charles  Hotham,  of  Scorborough,  died 
1722.  In  the  choir-aisle,  dose  out- 
side the  aisle  of  the  transept,  is  the 
Frith  stcl  (seat  of  peace),  the  last  and 
most  sacred  refuge  for  those  who 
claimed  the  privilege  of  sanctuary 
here  (see  pod).  It  is  rude  and  plain, 
and  (unless  it  has  been  reworked 
after  injury  from  the  Puritan  soldiers) 
may  perhaps  be  earlier  than  any  part 
of  the  existing  cb.  Whoever  violated 
the  "■  peace  "  of  this  seat,  or  attempted 
to  seize  a  criminal  who  had  placed 
himself  in  it,  was  guilty  of  a  **  boto* 
los  "  (bootless)  crime,  and  could  free 
himself  by  no  "  bot  '*  or  money  pay- 
ment. So  says  Prior  Richard  of 
Hexham,  in  whose  oh.  a  similar  frith- 
stool  exists,  slightly  oraamented  with 
Norman  patterns. 

[The  circuit  of  the  "sanctuary** 
of  Beverley  was  marked  by  four 
boundary  crosses,  each  of  which  was 
about  li  m.  distant  frt>m  the  ch. 
Remuins  of  three  of  these  crosses  are 
still  standing.  The  "Frithmen"  or 
criminals  who  fled  here  for  sanctuary 


were  sometimes  allowed  to  take  ser- 
vice  in  the  King's  "host.**  They 
lived  in  the  town.  Among  the  Har- 
leian  MSS.  in  ^e  Briti^  Mneaaft 
is  the  original  renstry  of  persons  who 
sought  refuge  at  Beverley,  the  greater 
part  of  them  for  murder,  j 

Against  the  N.  wall  of  the  aisle 
W.  of  the  transept  is  a  remarkable, 
and  perhaps  unique,  £.  E.  stair- 
case, with  foliated  arebes  and  slender 
shafiai,  having  enriched  capitals.  It 
probably  communicated  with  an  ex- 
terior chapter^house,  which  no  longer 
exists,  or  was  perhaps  never  built. 

In  the  eastern  aisle  of  the  great  N. 

transept  is  the  effigy  (14th  cent)  of 

a  priest    in  euchsfistic  vestments, 

whose  arms  appear  on  the  maniple. 

and   on  the  apparel   of  the  amice. 

This  efSgy  was  long  held  to  be  that  of 

a  Percy,  but  from  the  heraldic  evidence 

more  probably  represents  a  Scrope 

(see  Arohfldol.  ^iiana,  1860).    The 

treatment   of  tlie  figure,  and    the 

arcading  round  the  altar  tomb,  are 

very  graceful   and   good.    Here  is 

also  a  short  effigy  of  a  layman  (mer^ 

chant?)  in  a  long  drees,  with  ocdlar 

and  loose  sleev^    In  the  S.  transept, 

close  to  the  entrance,  hangs  a  painted 

tablet,  representing  Athelstane  making 

his  £B[mous  grant  to  tlie  Church  of 

Beverley.  Underneath  are  the  Bang's 

traditional  words : — 

*'  Als  fro  make  I  the 
As  bert  may  thynke 
Or  egb  may  tee." 

Whatever  may  be  the  original  date 
of  this  picture,  it  was  repainted  in 
the  reign  of  James  L,  as  may  be 
seen  by  a  comparison  with  the  royal 
arms  which  hang  near  it  The  great 
window  in  this  transept  is  filled  with 
stained  glass  by  Hardman.  The 
transepts  and  great  tower  pien  have 
been  thoroughl  v  oleane<{  and  restored, 
and  the  Purbeck  shafts  repaired 
where  needful.  The  vaulting  has 
been  tinted  to  harmonize  with  the 
Tadcaster  stone,  and  is  a  little  lighter. 
The  bosses  and  adjoining  portions  of 
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the  rihs  are  touched  with  gold  and 
colour. 

The  easternmost  pier  of  the  nave, 
which  oGDsists  of  ten  bays  (including 
that  under  the  western  towers)  is 
£>  £^  with  the  arch  on  each  side 
of  it  This  has  Purbeck,  like  tlie 
rest  of  the  R  Eng.  work.  The  rest 
of  the  nave  is  late  Dec.;  and  it  is 
evident  that  a  considerable  time  must 
hsTe  elapsed  between  the  completion 
Gf  the  £.  E.  work  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Dec. ;  since  no  example  of 
ofly  Dec.  (geometrical)  tnkoery  occurs 
thnragbout  the  oh.  The  architect  of 
the  Dec  nave  has  closely  followed  the 
design  of  the  E.  E.  portion.  The 
pieia,  howeTer,  ''though  sinular  to 
the  others  in  phui,  show  a  variation 
of  style  both  in  their  capitals  and 
httsea.  Foliage  (and  grotesques)  is 
i&troduoed  in  the  capitals  of  the  alter- 
QBte  oolunms  of  each  pier ;  the  support 
to  the  label  of  the  arch  is  of  a  richer 
danuster,  and  the  mouldings  of  the 
uxshitrayes  are  such  as  (o  give  a 
greater  breadth  of  effect  in  the  way  of 
^ts  and  shadows."—/.  L.  P.  At 
the  interaeciian  of  the  main  arches  are 
^Qtes  of  angels  bearing  musical  in- 
Btniments  (the  £.  £.  portion  has 
noaUer  figures).  The  triforial  arcade 
only  diffiers  from  the  E.  E.  in  the 
diaoae  of  marble  in  the  shafts ;  and 
^ts  adoption  shows  that  the  later 
uchitect  fully  "  appreciated  its  beauty 
'utdpiopriety.**  The  clerestory  arcade 
^  three  arches  instead  of  five.  The 
l^flower  ia  used  instead  of  the  dog- 
^^oth,  and  the  window  has  three 
fights  with  Dee.  tracery.  The  vault- 
ing shafts  spring  from  brackets*  with 
^baU  grotesque  heads.  The  windows 
io  the  8.  aisle  are  filled  with  very 
"C&Qtifiil  flowing  trao^y,  recalling 
^  great  W.  window  of  York  Min- 
ster {OasBBd  in  1338),  and  perhaps 
°udeUed  on  that.  The  windows  m 
^  N.  aisle  (£.  of  the  N.  porch)  are 
ptobably  later,  and  are  somewhat 
•"fiaent  Bek)w  the  N.  porch  they 
^  Perp.  Below  the  aisle  windows 
'^"tt  a  very  ridi  arcade,  as  in  York 


Mmster.  On  the  S.  side  the  E.  £. 
arcade  is  closelvTfollowed,  and  its  tre- 
foiled  arch  and  toothed  ornament  are 
retained.  On  the  N.  side  the  arch  is 
a  foliated  ogee,  with  rich  crockets  and 
spreading  fi  nials,  and  there  is  no 
oumge  under  the  Perp.  windows  at 
the  W.  end.  "The  capitals  of  this 
arcade  form  an  excellent  study,  and 
perhaps  mark  tiie  progress  of  the 
style  more  than  any  other  part.  In 
the  B.  E.  portion  they  have  that  ex- 
panding, feathery  appearance  which 
must  be  fiMnili«.r  to  every  one  ac- 
quainted with  early  Pointed  buildings. 
In  the  8.  aisle  ....  the  foliage  is 
somewhat  more  compressed,  but  has 
not  yet  lost  its  free  and  flowing  cha- 
racter. It  is  not  materially  different 
on  the  N.  side,  where  the  windows 
above  are  Dec. ;  but  under  the  Perp. 
windows  the  foliage  oi  the  c^^tal  is 
compressed  into  a  close  baU.  Where 
we  meet  with  so  much  of  imitation 
and  adaptation  as  in  the  example 
before  us,  these  marks  of  progression 
are  important."  — /%  L.  P.  In  the  6. 
aisle,  the  foliage  of  tlie  capitals  is 
sometimes  carried  along  the  wall 
itself  in  a  very  unusual  manner.  The 
grotesque  figures  at  the  intersection 
of  the  arches  on  the  N.  side  should 
be  noticed.  These  beautiful  arcades 
have  been  carefully  restored. 

The  extreme  western  bay  of  the 
nave  (under  the  W.  towers;  is  Perp. 
The  last  two  Dec.  piers,  however,  are 
elongated,  and  show  that  the  towers 
were  already  contemplated,  although 
Perp.  portions  have  been  added  K. 
and  S.  of  them.  The  W.  portal  and 
the  space  below  the  great  W.  window 
are  enriched  with  tobemacle  work 
above  niches.  On  the  doors  are 
modem  and  very  bad  carvings  of  the 
four  Evangelists.  The  window  above 
it  is  of  nine  lights,  vrith  three  orders 
of  tracery,  and  (like  the  window  of 
the  Lady  Chapel)  somewhat  resembles 
the  E.  window  of  York  Kinster.  It 
is  filled  with  modem  stained  glass  by 
Hardman — the  subjects  being:  in 
the  upper  lights,  the  four  Evange- 
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lidts,  ¥rith  early  kings  and  arch- 
bishops. Then  oome  the  marriage 
of  Edwin  and  Ethelburga  of  Kent, 
and  the  baptism  of  Edwin  bj  Panli- 
nus ;  below  are  figaree  of  Paulinns, 
St.  John  of  Beverlejt  and  Goifi,  the 
priest  who  desecrated  tlie  heathen 
temple  at  Gtodmanham  (see  the  pre- 
sent ronte,  ante).  Lower  again  are 
the  Synod  of  Aries,  in  which  Eborius, 
Abp.  of  York,  was  present,  a.d.  314, 
and  the  oonseciation  of  John  of 
Beverley  as  Bp.  of  Hexham.  The 
figures  are  those  of  Athelstane,  and 
Arbps.  Tiinrstan  and  Neville.  The 
glass  in  the  W.  windows  of  the  aiides, 
also  by  Hardman,  represents  S.,  St. 
Gregory  in  the  slave  market,  ^  Noa 
Angli  sed  Angeli,"  and  N.,  the  arrival 
of  St.  Augustine  in  Thaaet,  The 
length  of  the  nave  (171  ft.),  the  narrow 
spacing  of  the  piers,  the  peculiar 
treatment  of  the  tiiforial  space,  by 
wMdi  great  height  is  gained  for  the 
main  ii^ches  ana  for  the  clerestory 
aljove,  produce  at  once  a  strong  im- 
pression of  dignity  and  beauty,  which 
is  increased  on  examination  of  the 
graceful  details.  Bound  the  central 
boss  of  the  vaulting  in  the  second 
bay,  W.  of  the  central  tower,  is  an 
inscription  which  has  been  reistored. 
" '  Beverlaeesis  beati  Johafiis  subtus 
in  theoa  ponuntur  ossa."  It  marks 
the  position  of  the  grave  of  St.  John, 
but  whether  of  the  original  grave  is 
uncertain.  It  was  in  this  place  that 
the  remains  were  found  in  1644,  when 
they  were  reinterred  here. 

ihe  vaulting  of  the  nave  has 
been  tinted,  the  bosses  gilt,  and  a 
design  in  red  colouring  traced  roimd 
each. 

On  the  S.  aide  of  the  nave  is  a  very 
beautiful  canopied  tomb  of  late  Dec. 
character,  all  the  details  of  which 
deserve  attention.  It  has  not  been 
satis&ctorily  appropriated,  although 
tradition  assigns  it  to  two  maiden 
sisters,  who  gave  two  common  pas- 
tures to  the  town.  The  font  is  of 
Purbeck  marble,  and  unusually  large. 
It   is  apparently    E.  E.,  altiiough, 


as  Mr.  Petit  suggests,  it  may  be 
older  than  any' part  of  the  buildmg. 

On  the  exterior  the  fine  composi- 
tion of  the  K.  and  8.  fronts  or  the 
great  transept  should  be  especially 
noticed,  as  well  as  that  of  the  slender 
and  buttress-like  eastern  transept. 
The  E.  front  retains  its  £.  E.  but- 
tresses and  turrets,  but  was  appa- 
rently rebuilt  fh)m  the  ground  when 
the  Perp.  window  was  inserted.  In 
the  buttress  an  either  side  of  this  is  a 
niche,  with  figures  of  Athelstane  and 
St.  John.  Tue  nave  aisles  are  oon- 
nected  with  the  derestoiy  by  flying 
buttresses;  and  on  the  S.  side  the 
main  buttresses,  as  at  York,  have 
beautiful  open  niches.  The  parapet, 
which  is  carried  round  the  £.  E. 
portion  of  the  Minster  as  well  aa  the 
Dec.,  is  of  the  latter  period. 

The  great  features  of  the  exterior, 
however,  are  the  North  Porch,  and 
til  e  West  Front  with  its  towers.  Both 
of  these  are  P^rp.  f^e  latter  ia 
said  to  have  furnished  Wren  with  hia 
design  for  the  western  towers  of  West- 
minster.) The  North  Forth,  which  ia 
especially  graceful,  rises  higher  than 
the  aisle,  tiie  upper  part  forming  a 
pandse.  "The  door  has  a  fine  fea- 
thered, straight-sided  canopy,  over 
one  of  the  oeee  form,  both  crockefted. 
It  is  flanked  with  niches,  buttreases, 
and  pinnacles;  the  whole  front  ia 
panelled,  and  crowned  with  a  loftr 
central  pinnacle,  having  a  niche. 
The  Wett  Froid^  the  general  design 
of  which  was  no  doubt  suggested  by 
that  of  York,  is  as  fine  an  example 
of  a  Perp.  composition  as  that  ia  of 
Dec. ;  and  it  is  even  questionable 
whether  it  is  not  supenor  in  some 
points.  The  design,  as  at  York,  oom- 
prises  a  gabled  centre,  in  which  is 
the  W.  window,  and  a  fianking  tower 
on  either  side.  The  comparative 
dioiensions  are  as  follows:*- Total 
width  of  W.  front  externally  :  York, 
140  ft.  6  in. ;  Beverley,  89  ft  9  in. 
Height  of  towers :  York,  202  ft ; 
Beverley,  162  ft  7  in.  Width  of 
towers :  York,  32  ft.  square ;  Bever^ 
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H  19  ft.  11  in.   N.  to  S.,  23  ft. 
9  in.  K  to  W.     lir.  Petit  has  caie- 
fblly  pointed  out  the  differences  be- 
tween this  front  and  that  of  York. 
In  the  latter  cathedral  the  "height 
of  the  fafattrees  is  bounded  by  the 
itring  under  the  parapet,  leading  the 
htter  free.    At  Beyerley  the  buttress 
nms  to  the  top  of  the  parapet  in  one 
of  the  toifers,  and  Tery  nearly  so  in 
tbe  other,  while  the  pinnacle  is  set 
<iiagQnaU]r  on  the  intersection  of  the 
iacmg  and  flanlring  buttress:   this 
gives  the  upper  part  of  the  tower  a 
striking  and  nncommon  character.** 
The  gable  between  the  towers  rises 
\aAet  than  that  of  Yorl^  and  a  oon- 
ndeniUe  qpaoe  (filled  with  panelling 
aod  open  tracery)  is  thns  left  between 
it  sod  the  top  of  the  W.  window. 
A  greater  space  than  at  York  inter- 
venes between  the  windows  of  the 
towers,  and  "contributes  much  to  the 
beauty  of  tibe  composition."    The  W. 
dooms^  (whi(^  retains  its  original 
doors)  is  especially  graceful,  and  is  I 
much  enricned.    **  As  this  front  does 
not  project  laterally  from  the  rest  of 
the  Innlding,  more  than  is  rendered 
oeeesBaiy  by  the  increased  thickness 
of  the  iraUs»  and  as  the  height  of  the 
<%]itial  part  considerably  exceeds  that 
<)f  the  ndge  of  a  high-pitched  root  it 
follows  t^t  the  eleyation  is  much ' 
Qoie  lofty  than  that  of  York  in  pro- 
pottbn  to  its  breadth.    Whether  or 
1^  this  proportion  gives  Beverley  the 
pK-eminenoe  in  ai^oal  beauty,  it  is 
iDost  certainly  consistent  with   the 
Bjpuritof  Gothic  architecture  in  general, 
^d  wi&  the  character  of  the  build- 
ing itself  in  particular.     The  main 
^»Qsept  front  is  decidedly  lofty  in  its 
proportions ;  and  the  narrower  eastern 
<>iK.  as  we  stand  before  it,  has  almost 
^  mearance  of  a  tall  steeple.** — 
<^'  L.  P.     From  the  summit  of  these 
^oiB  there  is  a  magnificent  view 
^'^  the  rich  level  district  through 
*hioh  the  Hull  river  flows ;  thickly 
^ooded,  utd  bounded  westward  by  the 
^  of  the  Wolds. 
Se&Baik  also  the  buttresses  and 


parapets  of  the  nave  aisles  (espe- 
cially the  S.  side),  and  the  beautifal 
composition  of  each  transept  front 
This  Early  English  work  is  a  grand 
illustration  of  the  power  and  cha- 
racter of  the  period  which  produced 
it,  the  first  half  of  the  13th  cent 

*SL  Mary  6  Church  (opposite  the 
"Beverley  Arms")  is  a  magnificent 
structure,  almost  rivalling  the  Min- 
ster in  interest.  It  is  crudform,  with 
a  central  tower,  and  is  Dec.  (chancel, 
arches,  and  aisles)  and  Perp.  (nave 
and  tower),  although  it  retains  some 
portions  of  earlier  character.  More 
than  one  '*  restorer  "  has  been  at  work 
here;  but  the  building  was  (1863) 
happily  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
G.  G.  Scott,  and  the  work  has  been 
gradually  continued  under  his  direc- 
tion. The  nave  and  transepts  Hre  com- 
pleted. The  chancel  has  still  (1874) 
to  he  rearranged.  On  the  exterior 
remark  the  West  Front,  dating  late  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  a  very 
fine  example  of  transition  fixnn  Dec.  to 
Perp.  The  window  is  true  Perp.,  of 
seven  lights,  with  a  parapet  above  it. 
From  ^B  centre  of  the  parapet  rise^ 
a  gabled  nidie,  containing  a  figure  of 
the  Virgin.  On  each  side  is  an 
octangular  turret,  with  pierced  pin- 
nacles and  parapets  of  openwork, 
rising  high  above  the  roof.  These 
are  rather  late  Dec.  than  Perp.,  as  is 
the  western  doorway,  which  is  much 
enriched.  The  central  tower  is  mas- 
sive Perp.,  with  a  panelled  parapet, 
and  numerous  small  pinnacles.  The 
circular  window -openings  in  the 
upper  story  are  unusual,  and  their 
peculiar  tracery  should  be  noticed. 
Projecting  buttresses  give  strong  cha- 
racter to  the  tower.  The  vane  on  the 
S.W.  pinnacle  was  the  last  design  of 
Pugin,  who  was  also  the  constructor 
of  the  flying  buttress  supporting  the 
S.  transept,  the  wall  of  which  had 
shown  signs  of  insecurity.  The  S. 
doorway,  with  its  porch,  displays  a 
curious  mixture.  The  inner  arch  is 
semicircular,  and  has  Norm,  orna- 
ments.   The  outer  is  E.  £.     Over 
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this  is  a  very  fine  Perp.  porch»  with 
windows,  and  above  the  door  is  a 
Dec.  canopy.  The  transepts  and  E. 
end  of  the  chancel  are  Perp.,  and 
the  large  clerestory  windows  in  the 
transepts  add  greatly  to  the  fine 
general  effect.  On  the  N.  side  of  the 
chancel  remark  the  beautiful  Flam- 
boyant windows  of  the  aisle,  and  those 
of  a  priest*  s  rooms  above  the  north 
chantry. 

Wi&in  the  ch.,  the  earliest  work  is 
in  the  chancel  and  tranaepts.  The 
chancel,  of  five  bays,  has  early  Dec. 
arches,  with  a  circle  enclosing  a  tre- 
foiled  ornament  in  the  spandrels, 
somewhat  resembling  the  arran^ 
ment  in  Lichfield  OathedraL  On  the 
N.  side  these  circles  are  much  en- 
riched with  a  minute  ball-flower,  and 
above  runs  a  Dec.  stringcourse — a 
hollow  moulding,  with  the  pointed 
ball  or  '*  nutmeg  "  ornament^  common 
in  the  N.,  but  rarely  found  in  the 
S.  of  England.  At  the  4th  bay  on 
the  N.  side  is  a  very  beautiful  niche 
with  canopy.  The  derestory  and 
E.  window  are  Perp.  The  latter  is 
filled  with  admirable  stained  glass 
by  Clayton  and  BeU,  the  subjects 
being  nom  the  life  of  our  Lord. 
The  ceiling,  of  wood,  panelled,  and 
nearly  flat,  bears  the  date  1445,  and 
is  painted  with  figures  of  English 
kings,  each  of  which  has  a  label 
with  an  inscription.  These  figiures 
have  been  carefully  restored  by  Wil- 
liam Padget,  of  Beverley.  Portions 
of  an  original  screen  and  some  Perp. 
stalls  remain  in  the  chancel.  These 
will  be  jepaired  and  rearranged. 
There  is  to  be  a  new  reredos ;  and 
the  level  of  the  chancel  pavement 
will  be  brought  back  to  the  bases  of 
the  piers.  The  S.  aisle  is  Deo.,  with 
a  flat  ceiling,  painted  blue,  with  gold 
stars.  The  N.  aisle  is  alao  Dec.,  but 
very  much  richer.  The  three  eastern 
bays  are  divided  from  the  others  by  an 
arch,  and  the  vault,  eastward,  which 
has  exquisite  bosses  of  foliage,  differs 
from  that  below,  although  botli  parts 
of  the  aisle  are   apparently  of  the 


same  date.  A  small  chantry  (tradi- 
tionally called  the  Flemish  Chapel), 
with  Flamboyant  windows,  is  entered 
by  a  low  arch  from  this  aisle.  (At 
the  entrance  remark  the  fig^oie  of 
a  rabbit,  with  pilgrim's  staff  and 
scrip.)  This  chapel,  and  the  N.  aisle 
adjoining,  are  of  the  same  date  and 
character,  and  both  may  have  been 
constructed  by  Flemish  woikmeD. 
At  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  chanoel 
(between  that  and  the  aisle)  a  door 
opens  to  a  staircase  leading  to  two 
priests*  rooms  above  the  N.  ajsle  and 
the  Flemish  Chapel.  The  carefnl 
and  masterly  way  in  which  this  stair- 
case is  finished  (especially  the  groin- 
ing at  the  top)  deserves  especial 
notice. 

The  transepts  were  rebuilt  in  the 
Perp.  period,  and  much  of  the  old 
materisd  was  again  worked  up.  This 
will  account  for  the  dog-tooth  and 
zigzag  moulding  in  the  arches,  which 
rest  on  Perp.  piers.  The  S.  window 
has  Dec.  traoerv,  with  Perp.  jambs 
and  hood-moulfis.  The  glass  is  by 
Hardman.  The  N.  is  Feip.  The 
Perp.  wooden  ceiling  of  the  N.  tran- 
sept, much  enriched  with  bosses  and 
inscriptions,  has  been  restored  by  Mr. 
Brodrick,  who  added  the  gilt  angels 
with  outspread  wings  as  corbels.  It 
is  a  better  ceiling  ^an  that  of  the 
S.  transept,  which  has  also  been 
coloured.  The  S.  trans,  contoins  the 
organ,  with  a  case  elaborately  deco- 
rated. It  *i8  by  Messrs.  Forster  and 
Andrews,  of  Hull,  and  contains  2086 
pipes.  The  piers  of  the  tower  are 
Perp. 

In  the  year  1512  a  portion  of  the 
ch.  fell,  most  probably  the  central 
tower.  The  fidl  is  recorded  by  an 
inscription  on  one  of  the  pews  in  the 
nave,  which  runs  partly,  —  "Pray 
God  have  maroe  of  al  the  sawUys  of 
the  men  and  wymen  and  cheldrjm 
whos  bodys  was  slayn  at  the  fimlyng 
of  thys  ccherc"  (kirk)  ....  "thys 
fawl  was  the  29  day  of  Aperel  .... 
1512."  It  is  remarkable  that  no 
other  record  of  this  event  exists ;  and 
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it  10  only  torn,  the  aidiitectiintl  evi- 
dmoe  (and  from  a  local  tradition) 
thai  ifaie  "fiiwr*  is  supposed  to  have 
been  that  of  the  central  tower.  This 
of  oooiK  makes  the  existing  tjpwer 
later  than  1512»  and  aoooonts  for  the 
pafcolied  work  already  noticed  in  the 


The  nave  has  been  most  caiefdlly 
ieaboted,and  the  alderman's  pew  and 
gaileties  which    diflQgured  it  have 
hanpil  J  Tanished.    It  is  of  six  bays, 
and  aJmost  entirely  Perp.,  repeating 
the   general  design  of  the  obancel, 
though  not  80  grMefnlly.    The  clere- 
story is  large  and  lofty,  and  the  roof 
paneDed  and  nearly  flat.    The  date, 
1428*  oocors  on  the  8.  side  of  the 
last  per.     On  the  N.  side,  at  the 
tenninations  of  the  hood-monlds  of 
the  ardies,  are  angels  with  shields, 
bearing   inscriptioiis   leoordinff    the 
donotB.    **Thy8  to  (these  two)  pyl- 
Ion  made  god  wyffes  (good  wives), 
God  reward  theym."    "  Thys  pyllor 
made  the    meynstryb"  (louna   the 
capitals  of  this  pier  are  remarkable 
fif^nes  of  minstrds—a  harper,  violin- 
pUyer,  drummer,  lutanist,  and  piper. 
Their  dresses  and  instrmnents  snonld 
benoiioed:  but  the  present  colonring 
is  modem) :  and  **  Xlay  (Gioslay,  a 
merchant  of  Beyerlejr)  and  his  ^y^^ 
made  these  to  pvUoro  and  a  halffe.** 
Hie  N.  aide  of  the  nave  has  five  Dec. 
windows.    The  8.  has  some  Perp.  as 
wdl  as  Dec.    In  this  aisle  (on  the 
wall  (between  the  two  easternmost 
windows)  hangs  the  frame  of  a  gar- 
land, which  here,  as  in  the  8.  of  Eng- 
land, was  anciently  suspended  above 
the  tomb  of  a  maiden.    (8othe  priest 
in  *  Hamlet,'  act  v.  scene  1 : — 

."Yet  hen  she 'fallowed  ber  Tizgtai  cnmts 
(gaiteiids), 
Her  maidesi  itrewnenU.") 

Below  the  N.  W.  tower  pier  is  a 
new  pulpit,  designed  by  Scott.  It  is 
ofDerbvBbire  alabaster,  with  a  base- 
ment of  Mansfield  stone  and  Italian 
loarble,  and  is  a  fine  work.  The  W. 
window  of  the  nave,  and  two  win- 
dows in  the  8.  aisle,  are  filled  with 


glass  by  Hardman.  the  former  con- 
taining figures  of  our  Lord,  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  Twelve  Apostles. 
The  nave  roof  is  coloured  dark  blue, 
with  ribs  of  oak  and  red,  somewhattoo 
dark  even  for  its  oonsidierable  height. 
On  tile  nave  floor  is  a  stone  with  incised 
cross,  and  an  inscription  for  Robert 
Burton,  1532  —  a  good  example. 
The  inner  arches  of  the  W.  door  (late 
Dec.)  should  be  noticed,  as  well  as 
the  sculptured  lion  and  dragon  above 
it.  Bemark  also  the  Norman  work 
on  the  interior  of  the  8.  door — ^the 
arch  of  a  lofty  doorway.  The 
font  has  an  English  inscription,  and 
the  date  1530,  although  it  is  Dec.  in 
design.  It  was  made  by  "Wyllm 
Seyffaie,  draper,  and  his  wyvis  .  . 
of  hys  pftper  oostes.* 

liie  rich  and  remarkable  sculp- 
ture throughout  this  ch.  calls  for. 
especial  notice,  and  should  be  com- 
pared with  that  in  the  Minster.  The 
difierence  is  sufficiently  marked,  es- 
pecially between  the  Dec.  work  of 
the  oliancel  and  that  in  the  Minster 
nave,  and  possibly  indicates  the  em- 
ploymeift  of  a  difierent  sdiool  of 
workmen. 

On  the  exterior  8.  wall  of  the  choir 
aisle,  between  the  two  westernmost 
windows^  is  an  oval  tablet  with  2 
swords  crossed  above;  and  below 
the  lines — 

"Here  two  young  Danish  Sonldiers  lye, 
The  one  In  ouarrell  chanc'd  to  die ; 
The  other's  Head  by  their  own  Law, 
With  Sword  was  eever'd  at  one  Blow." 

Dee.  23, 1689. 

Some  Danish  troops  had  been  landed 
at  Hull  for  the  service  of  Wm.  III.. 
and  marched  to  Beverley.  The  par. 
renster  records  the  burial  of  the 
soldiers — one  beheaded  for  killing 
the  other.  This  is  probably  the  last 
instance  of  execution  by  tne  sword 
in  England ;  and  the  record  of  its 
occurrence  here  shows  that  the  Danish 
troops  were  exempt  from  English 
law,  either  civil  or  military. 

Of  the  andentfiateways.  North  Bar 
alone  remains,  and  ia  peihaps  temp. 
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Edward  m.  It  is  of  brick,  with  3 
small  arohed  recesses,  apparently  for 
seats,  on  either  side  of  tne  main  pas- 
sage. The  portcullis  groove  exists. 
N.E.  of  the  Minster  are  some  remains 
of  the  Dominican  Mary  (founded 
here  ciic  1321).  Thej  are  of  small 
interest,  and  the  gateways  of  moulded 
brick  are  of  a  period  after  the  dis- 
solution. In  the  court  is  the  effigy 
of  a  lady,  temp.  Ed.  I. 

The  visitor  who  has  time  should 
pass  out  of  Beverley  by  the  North 
Bar,  remarking,  in  the  road  beyond 
it,  1.  the  Ecut  Biding  SesaioM  House, 
and  Howe  of  Correction  (the  pedi- 
ment is  surmounted  by  a  colossal 
figure  of  Justice),  built  180&-9 ;  and 
the  East  York  MUitia  Dej^t,  a 
castellated,  white  brick  building. 
Turning  1.  a  little  beyond  this  be 
will  reach  the  Union  Workhoute,  an 
imposing  Tudor  **  mansion ; "  and 
beyond  is  a  common  pasture  of  504 
acres  called  Westwood,  and  given  to 
the  town  by  Abp.  Neville  in  1380. 
A  portion  of  it,  called  Burton  Bushes, 
is  very  pleasant ;  and  there  are  fine 
views  of  Beverley  and  the  Minster. 

[2^  m.  N.  of  Beverley  is  the  site  of 
Leeonfidd  Castle,  a  residence  of  the 
Percys.  (It  came  to  them  by  mar- 
riage with  a  sister  of  Peter  de  Bnis, 
temp.  Hen.  III.)  Leland  describes  it 
as  a  large  house, "  and  standith  withyn 
a  great  mote  yn  one  very  spacious 
courte;  three  partes  of  the  house, 
saving  the  meane  gate  that  is  made 
of  brike,  is  al  of  ^mbre.  The  fore 
part  is  Mr  made  of  stone  and  some 
brike."  Of  all  this  the  moat  alone 
remains.  Although  the  Abps.  of 
York  were  the  feudal  lords  of  Bever- 
ley, the  Percys  were  its  real  pro- 
tectors; and  numerous  presents  m>m 
the  governors  of  the  town — ^herons, 
"  dentrices "  (pike  ?),  bream,  and 
wine;  swans  and  pheasants  to  "my 
lady  the  Countess,  and  oblations  to 
Master  William  Percy  •*  to  celebrate 
his  prime  misse  ' — ^passed  under  the 
great  gateway  of  Leoonfield.    Occa-  { 


sionally  the  twelve  govemort  were 
entertained  at  the  Castle  in  great 
state.  The  OasUe  gives  a  title  to 
Col.  Wyndham,  Lord  Leconfield,  of 
Petworth  in  Sussex,  one  of  the  lepie- 
sentetives  of  the  Percys.  The  vil- 
lage of  Leoonfield  is  very  pictn- 
resque.] 

A  drive  ftom  Beverley  by  the  old 
high  road  to  Malton  as  far  as  the 
Fimber  station  on  the  rly.  betw^^en 
Malton  and  Driflaeld  (distance,  16 
m. — but  there  maybe  some  excur- 
sions), will  show  something  of  the 
Wohls,  and  will  allow  visite  to  eome 
interesting  churches,  especially  the 
new  ch.  of  DaUon  Holme^  and  tlioee 
of  BaynUm  and  Kirkhume, 

The  road  passes  (2  m.)  the  village 
of  Cherry  Burton  (see  ante);  and 
leaving  Etton  (where  the  ch.,  reslored 
in  1869,  has  Norm,  portions)  to  the 
1,  reaches  (4^  m.  from  Beverley)  a 
cross  road  which  in  about  1  m.  gains 
the  village  of  DaUon  Bdtme  (for- 
merly S.  Dalton).     The  a4|oii]lng 
pariuies  of  S.  Dalton  and  Dalton  on 
the  Wolds,  with  a  joint  populatioii  of 
450,  have  been  united ;  and  a  noble 
ch.  (begun  1859,  completed  1861) 
has  been  erected  (arohit  /.  L,  Pear* 
son)  at  a  cost  of  at  least  26,0001., 
entirely  defrayed  by  the  late  Lord 
Hotham.    It  coosistB  of  nave,  tran- 
septe  with  eastern  chapels,  ohanoe], 
W.  tower  and  spire.    The  exterior 
stone  is  Steetley ;  the  interior,  a  very 
white   stone   irom   Hildenley  near 
Malton.  This  is  laid  in  blade  morter. 
The  general  character  is  E.  Dee., 
but  rather   French   than   English. 
The  beautiful  tower  and  apire,  toge- 
ther 200  ft.  high,  are  very  striking, 
and  perhaps  the  best  portion  of  the 
ch.     Inside,  the  effect  is  entirely 
produced  by  proportion  and  by  rich- 
ness of  carving  and  deteil.    There  is 
no  colour,  and  even  the  use  of  dif- 
ferent  marbles  has   been  avoided. 
All  the   details,    however,  deserve 
attention  for  their  fini^  and  ezcel- 
lenoe.    The  stained  glass  is  by  day- 
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foil  and  Bell.    The  chapel  E.  of  the 
S.  traaaept  is  that  of  the  Hothams, 
and  ooniaiDB  some  moniimente  re* 
iDDved  firom  the  old  ch.,  the  principal 
being  that  of  Sir  Jolm  Hotham,  d. 
168^^  aculptiired  in  Italy.    The  four 
cudinal    ▼ixtaes   support   a   black 
marble  dab,  on  which  is  an  effigy. 
The  founder  of  the  preheat  ch.  is 
buried  in  the  vault  beneath.    There 
b  a  wonderful  view  bom  the  top  of 
the  tower.    One  of  the  bells  Tremoved 
from  the  old  oh.)  datee  from  the 
Uth  cent.      Among  the  plate  is  a 
▼ery  fine  alms  dish  of  Nuremberg 
work,  circa  1180  (?)    About  1  m.  W. 
of  the  di.   is   Daiton   BaU  (Lord 
Hctbam),  a  Georgian  house,  which 
bas  1874;  been  greatly  enlarged  aud 
improved.    Among  the  picUures  bere 
are— Mrs.  Siddons  as  iBubella  in  the 
Fatal  Marriage;  by  Sir   WiUiam 
SamHUm;  Georffe  III.  by  ^V  /. 
Beynoldg,  ffiven  by  the  king  to  Sir 
Charles   Hotham;   George    I.,   by 
KneUer;  and  (artist  unknown)  Sir 
John  Hotham  and  his  son,  executed 
by  the  Parliament  for  their  design 
(1642)  <^  abandoning  HuU  to  King 
Charles.    The  gardens   are   large, 
•nd  good,  and  mo  park  is  extensive, 
vith  some  good  timoer.  The  **  lawn  " 
<f  posite  tiie  S.  front  of  the  house  is 
*boat  a  J  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  is 
Ainounded,  in  the  formal  fiishion  of 
tbe    last   cent.,    with   magnificent 
beech-treea.     About   2  nu    W.    of 
Sooth  Daiton,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  township,  is  the  Kiplin^tes 
nkoeoourse  (said  to  be  the  earhest  in 
England),  on  which  stakes  have  been 
nm  for  (raised  from  a*  sum  of  8602. 
SQbicribed  by  the  then  Lord  Bur- 
lington and    others)    since    1618. 
1*bo8e  races  take  place  on  the  third 
Thondav  in  March,  and  a  game  of 
^  OQ  horseback,  precisely  resem- 
bling the  modem  ^  polo/'  is  always 
pl*)^  on  the  same  oay. 

From  Daiton  Holme  the  road  is  re- 
SBiosd  at  the  village  of  Eol'^e  on  (he 
Wnidt,  where  the  chancel  of  the  old 
<ib.  reioaina,  and  ia  used  as  the  chapel 


of  the  cemetery.  It  is  a  picturesque 
fragment  At  iMtid  (1.  m.)  is  a  mixed 
ch.  (arcade  E.  E.,  font  Norm.,  tower 
Perp.)  of  no  very  great  interest. 
There  are  2  early  female  effigies. 
(Between  Lund  and  Baintoo,  l][  m. 
rt  of  the  road,  is  MiddUion^  where  is 
a  small  early  Dec.  ch.  The  village 
lies  on  a  bea  of  glacial  drift,  in  which 
bones  of  extinct  manmials  have  been 
found).  The  ch.  of  BaitUon  (2  m.)  is 
more  important.  This  is  late  Dec. 
and  the  interior  is  fine,  with  a  lofty 
arcade  (no  clerestory),  and  a  broad 
clianceL  The  font  is  Norm.  The  ch. 
was  restored,  and  some  of  the  walls 
rebuilt,  in  1869.  In  the  chancel  is 
the  fine  hrat8  of  Roger  Godeale 
1452  (/)  rector,  with  chaUce.  Here  is 
also  (in  the  N.  aisle)  a  remarkable 
effigy,  temp.  Hen.  III.  of  a  Knight, 
crosslegged,  in  chain  mail  and  the 
long  cvclas  or  overcoat.  He  is  bare- 
headed. A  toad  creeps  up  the  sword 
which  hangs  from  his  belt,  and  a 
lizard  stretches  by  his  side,  biting 
the  point  of  his  shield.  The  hands 
raised  in  prayer  hold  a  heart  between 
them.  The  feet  rest  on  a  lion.  The 
efligy  is  said  to  be  that  of  Peter  De 
Maiday,  and  the  arms  of  the  De 
Mania  vs  (3  eagles  on  a  bend)  are  on 
3  shields  on  the  wall  above  the  mo- 
nument The  effigy  lies  under  an 
enriched  arch,  of  much  later  date. 
(In  this  parish,  rt.  of  the  road  is  Nu- 
wick  Hall,  J.  Grimston  Esq.  The 
house  contains  some  Turner 
drawings.) 

A  cross  road  rt.,  i  m.  beyond 
Sainton,  leads  to  the  village  of 
Kirkburne  (1  m.),  where  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  churohes  in 
Yorkshire.  Ch.  and  viUage  stand 
picturesquely  on  the  edge  of  a  hollow 
through  which  runs  a  stream,  called 
the Holbume (hoi = hollow;  BatiU- 
bums,  Ecutbume  and  Sauihbwrne 
are  other  streams  which  unite  near 
Kirkburne,  and  flow  onward  to 
Great  Driffield).  There  are  fine  ash 
trees  round ;  and  near  the  ch.yd.  a 
very  large  elm  with  knotted  roots, 
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called  the  ''village  tree/'  Thech. 
is  late  Norman,  mach  enriched,  and 
retains  its  original  plan  (nave,  W. 
tower,  and  square  ended  chancel), 
although  it  has  been  throughout 
restor^  (1856,  Pearson  archil).  On 
the  exterior  the  nave  has  broad,  flat 
buttresses;  round  headed  window- 
openings,  high  in  the  walL  and  much 
enriched  with  zigzag ;  and  a  corbel 
table  above,  with  grotesque  heads. 
The  chancel  has  l^en  rebuilt ;  but 
is  a  reproduction  of  the  original 
design,  and  the  Norman  sculptures 
have  been  retained.  The  portal  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  nave  has  a  very 
rich  beak  moulding,  and  beyond  it 
the  siorns  of  the  Zodiac.  On  the  N. 
side  tiie  door  has  plain  mouldings. 
The  upper  part  of  the  tower  is  Perp. 
Within,  the  chancel  arch  is  very  ridi 
Norm.,  having  three  orders  of  chevron 
ornament,  with  a  billet  moulding 
beyond.  Above  the  arch  are  3  round- 
headed  openings ;  and  a  rich  modem 
chancel  screen  of  wood  crosses  it. 
The  abacus  of  the  shaft-caps  is  con- 
tinued as  a  stringcourse  along  the 
wall.  The  tower  arch  is  E.  E. 
The  staircase  in  the  tower  is  very 
unusual.  It  ascends  steep  and  open, 
lirst  along  the  face  of  the  S.  wall, 
then  turns,  and  crosses  the  W.  wall 
in  front  of  a  Norm,  window  (to  which 
there  is  an  ascent  of  three  steps  from 
the  staircase),  and  at  the  N.W.  angle 
it  is  continued  upward  in  a  spiral 
form  to  the  belfry.  The  font  is  very 
fine  Norm. — a  circular  basin,  with  two 
series  of  sculptures  divided  by  a 
twisted  band  of  omameni  The 
sculptures  apparently  represent,  above 
the  Baptism  of  Our  Loira;  the  Charge 
to  Petor ;  and  the  Ascension  (in 
the  latter  the  aureole  (or  rainbow  ?) 
is  held  by  angels,  — a  mode  of  re- 
presentation occurring  in  many  other 
plaoes-Hunong  the  rest,  at  Newbald 
m  Yorkshire;  see  Bte.  3).  The 
loiioer  range  (mostly  animals)  has 
been  thought^  without  any  cer- 
tainty, to  xSBu  to  the  story  of  *  Bey- 
nard*  the  Fox,'  but  these  sculptures 


are  probably  little  more  than  orna- 
mentaL 

The  modem  reredos  was  dengned 
by  O.  £.  Street ;  and  represents 
{Bedfem^  sculpt.)  the  Orucifixion, 
with  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  in  the 
centre,  and  in  small  panels,  the 
Annunciation,  the  Nativity,  the 
Burial  and  the  Besurrection  of  Our 
Lord.  The  material  is  very  pure 
alabaster.  In  the  ch.-yd.  is  a  cross 
on  3  steps,  also  designed  by  Street, 
and  very  striking.  On  one  side  is 
the  Crucifixion,  on  the  other  the  An- 
nunciation. (Cross  and  reredos  were 
given  by  the  lord  of  the  manor.  Sir 
Tatton  Sykes,  who  also  greatly  aided 
the  general  (and  most  necessary) 
restoration.) 

We  regain  the  high  road  at  (1  m.) 
Tibthorpe — (a  5  mile  drive  across 
theWolds,  1. — aflfording  a  good  notion 
of  the  country— will  bring  the  tourist 
to  Hfiggatey  (high  gate?  the  high 
road  ?),  a  largd  village  in  a  hollow  of 
the  Wolds,  with  a  restored  (1864)  ch. 
Trans.  Norm,  (arcade  and  chancel 
arch),  late  Dec.  (tower  and  spire,  the 
latter  hexagonal,  with  a  rounded 
attached  rib,  ending  halfway  down 
in  a  small  projecting  head).  The 
ch.  was  given  to  St  Mary's  Abbey, 
York,  by  Philip  Paganel.  The  ad- 
joining wolds  are  much  marked  by 
entrenchments  and  tumuli. 

4  m.  beyond  Tibthorpe,  the  road 
passes  through  Wetwangj  where 
the  ch.,  chiefly  Perp.,  has  Norm, 
portions.  2  additional  m.  brings 
us  to  Fimber,  where  1b  the  oh.  men- 
tioned in  Bte.  8.  Here  is  a  station 
on  the  Malton  and  Driffield  rly. 
For  the  road  from  Fimber  to  Blalton. 
see  Bte.  8. 

Leaving  Beverley,  the  train  in  10 
min.  reaches 

CoUiiMham  Station.  A  short  dis- 
tance W.  of  the  village  are  some 
traces  of  the  moats  (out^  and  inner) 
of  Cottingham  Castie,  successively 
the  seat  of  the  Stutevilles,  and  the 
Wakes.     It  was    buUt  by  Bobert 
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SiiitenUa,  sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  in 
1170,  and  passed  to  the  Wakee  by 
msniage.  There  is  a  tradition  (quite 
unfoanded)  that  the  castle  was  bnmt 
by  the  Lord  Wake  of  Henry  YIII/s 
day,  who  had  received  intimation  that 
the  king,  then  at  Hull,  intended  to 
hoDoiiT  him  with  a  visit.  Lady 
Wake,  it  is  said,  was  very  beautiful, 
lad  her  husband  preferred  the  loss 
«f  hia  hoQfle  to  the  risk  of  the  king^s 
admiration.  There  is  probably  as 
much  trath  in  this  storf  as  in  the 
Msertioii  that  Johanna  de  Stnteville 
( 1242)  was  the  ^  inventress"  of  riding 
tideways  on  horseback, — ^because  she 
is  80  represented  on  her  seaL  The 
dbrdk  of  Oottingham  is  Deo.  but  of 
VMne  than  one  period.  It  is  chiefly 
MtiDeable  for  the  very  fine  Itom  of 
Nicholaa  de  Loda  (of  Louth  in 
Lineolnshire)  rector,  and  builder  of 
thechanoel  in  1374.  The  brass  is 
Itfge,  with  canopy  and  super-canopy, 
the  fienre  in  eqse.  The  inscription 
reoonu  that  Nicholas  founded  pre- 
bendai  stalls  at  Beverley  and  at 
Salisbury.  Church  and  brass  have 
been  restored.  An  Au|ru8tlnian 
Prioiy  was  founded  here  oy  Lord 
Wake,  in  1822 ;  but  was  removed  a 
year  or  two  later  to  Newton  or 
''Haltemprioe,"  about  1  m.S.  There 
•re  no  remains.  The  intermitting 
springs,  at  Kddgats,  1  m.  from  the 
village,  are  sometimes  dry  for  four  or 
five  years,  and  then  break  out  sud- 
denly. 
In  f  hr.  the  train  reaches 

ffuS  (see  Bte.  8). 


ROUTE  9. 

HULL  TO  BRIOUNCrrON,  BT  BEVERLEY 
AND  DRIFHELD. 

(y.  E.  BaHtoay,  5  trains  daily 
from  Hull  Time  to  Bridlington  1 
hr.  20  m.  The  trains  rua  on  from 
Bridlington  to  Scarborough — Bte. 
13.) 

For  the  line  from  Hull  to  Bevei^ 
ley,  see  the  preceding  route  (Bte  8). 
Leaving  Beverley,  at  about  8  m., 
Leeonfldd  (Bte.  S,  Exc.  from  Bever- 
ley)  IS  passed  1.  The  village  lies 
aliout  1  m.  from 

Arram  Stat,,  where  is  a  scattered 
hamlet.    The  next  itathn  is 

Lockington,  The  village  lies  1^ 
m.  1.  Tfie  ch.  has  Norm,  and  E.  £. 
portions.  (About  the  same  distance 
from  the  station,  but  8.  of  it,  and  on 
the  high  road  from  Beverley  to  Drif- 
field is  Scarborough,  where  the  ch. 
was  rebuilt  in  1859,  at  the  cost  of 
James  Hall,  Esq.,  of  Scorborough 
HalL  The  architect,  Ptarson,  also 
built  the  ch.  of  Balton  Holme  (Bte. 
8),  in  which  he  was  not  allowed  to 
introduce  colour.  Here  colour  in 
marble  and  in  wall  painting  has 
been  largely  used,  and  with  very 
good  result.    There  is  a  spire.) 

L.  of  the  line,  and  on  the  high 
road,  is  Beswick,  where  (in  the 
Manor  House,  a  fine  .Jacobean  build- 
ing of  red  brick)  lived  and  di«d  the 
"blameless  Bethel"  of  Pope,  his 
friend  and  correspondent : — 

"Thns  Bethel  spok«,  who  always  ipcaks  lua 
thought. 
And  always  thinks  the  very  thing  he  oo^t 
His  equal  mind  1  copy  what  I  oeo. 
And,  ta  1  love,  woaU  Imitate  the  man." 

Jmit.  qf  Borace, 

The  small  ch.  was  built  in   1871. 
Beswick  is  in  the  par.  of  Kdnwick 
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on  ihe  Wcidt,  where  the  ch.  (I  m.  rt) 
hM  a  good  Norm,  portal,  with  beak- 
head  moulding.  It  was  restored  in 
1871. 

A  short  distance  beyond  Beswick 
the  rly.  crosses  a  tributary  of  the  Hull 
river,  on  tiie  bank  of  which  is  Watton 
Priory,  founded  fisr  Gilbertines  in  the 
reign  of  Stephen.  The  building  now 
cdJed  the  ^ Abbey"  (occupied  by  a 
farmer)  is  a  dwelling-house  of  brick 
with  stone  dressings,  built  from  the 
ruins  of  the  Priory,  in  the  Tudor 
style,  and  containing  some  old  tapee- 
tiy .  It  belongs  to  the  Bethels.  Some 
portions  of  the  conventual  buildings 
now  serve  as  stables.  The  tower  is 
Dec.  The  font  circ.  and  covered 
with  figures,  resembles  that  at  Kirk- 
bume.  There  is  a  station  at  Hution 
Cranstoickf  where  the  ch.  has  Norm, 
portions.  The  Perp.  ch.  is  of  brick, 
witli  stone  quoins.  (The  ch.  of 
8keme,  passed  rt.,  between  Hutton 
and  Driffield,  contains  the  remains 
of  some  earlv  effigies,  and  has  been 
restored.  There  is  a  Norm,  portal 
and  arch.)    We  soon  reach 

Driffldd  Jundioa^  where  the  rly. 
from  Malton  (see  Rte.  11)  joins  the 
line  we  are  following. 

DHffield  {Deor  or  ""Deira;'  fdd; 
the  **  field,"  or  open  space  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  woods  of  Deira)  is 
a  town  of  about  5000  luliab.  (Inn : 
Hed  Lion)  at  the  foot  of  the  Wolds, 
having  a  considerable  commarket, 
and  a  oonununication  with  the  Hull 
river  (and  so  with  the  Humber)  by 
means  of  a  small  canal,  along  which 
much  com  and  £emn  produce  is  con- 
veyed. Driffield,  like  other  towns 
and  villages  under  the  Wolds  (which 
served  as  a  dry  sheep-walk,  whilst 
the  settlements  were  made  about 
the  springs  which  rise  at  their 
base),  has  probably  claims  to  a 
great  antiqm^.  (See  for  a  general 
notice  of  the  Woldis  Rte.  11.)  Many 
tumuli  and  sepulchral  mounds,  of 
various  dates,  exist  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, one  of  which  (a  high 
tumulus,  covering  an  irregular  vault 


formed  of  nntooled  slabs),  in  a  field 
near  A  llamanwath  Bridge,  was  opened 
in  185 1,  and  proved  to  be  British. 
Bronze,  bone,  and  stone  implements 
were  found,  but  no  iron.  Early 
Saxon  grave-mounds  have  also  been 
opened  here,  and  have  disGloeed 
amber  beads  and  rock-crystal  peb- 
bles, "perforated  with  a  degxee  of 
accuracy  which  implies  not  only  the 
skilful  use  of  the  lathe,  bat  also  the 
'possession  of  emery— a  substance  not 
likely  to  be  had  except  from  the 
island  of  Naxos.  Such  beads  were 
probably  a  part  of  the  treasures  of 
the  East,  brought  to  the  North  of 
Europe  by  mercenary  soldiers  or 
roving  pimtes."  —  Ph£Bip$,  Some 
large  banows  on  the  road  N.  of 
Driffield  are  known  as  **  Danes' 
graves,"  and  perhaps  date  from  the 
time  when  the  Northmen  were  ra- 
vaging Holderness. 

In  spite  of  its  antiquity,  however, 
Driffield  has  little  to  interest  the 
visitor,  unless  he  be  an  angler,  in 
which  case,  he  may  find  some  gpood 
sport  in  the  small  trout-streams 
which  rise  near,  and  form  the  head- 
waters of  the  Hull  river. 

**  The  Church  is  very  andent  In 
it  is  a  basso-relievo  of  Faulinua." 
(Stukeley  to  Chile,  1740.)  This  most 
be  the  sculptured  figure  of  an  ecde- 
siastio,  with  a  crosier  in  hand,  in- 
serted in  wall  at  W.  end  of  S.  aisle 
(outside).  The  aroade  is  Norm.; 
the  N.  and  S.  portals  £.  E.,  and  the 
tower  fine  Perp.  At  LitOe  Dnfidd 
the  existing  ch.  (partly  rebuilt  1808. 
partly  Perp.)  contains  fragments  of 
floriated  crosses,  Ac,  in  ito  walls- 
relics  of  an  earlier  building.  Here  is 
the  supposed  tomb  of  Alfred  King  of 
Northumbria  (died  circa  727).  The 
tradition  that  he  died  and  was  buried 
here  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Leland, 
who  says  that  a  Latin  inscription  was 
to  be  seen  on  the  tomb.  This,  and 
the  tomb  itself,  have  disappeared,  and 
a  modern  inscription  (in  Englisli) 
now  records  the  interment  "within 
i  this  ch."    (See  Ebberston,  Bte.  12.) 


Beute  9. — Burton  Agnes. 
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(The  interesting  Norm.  ch.  of  Kirk- 
}mm»  (see  Bta  8)  lies  about  3  m. 
8. W.  of  DrifSeld,  fuod  may  easily  be 
Tisited  thence.) 

From  Driffield  the  rly.  turns  N.E , 
akutiiig  the  edge  of  the  Wolds,  which 
■re  seen  1.    At 

NajferUm  {daiion)  the  ch.  has 
been  restored,  and  contains  some 
modem  stained  glass.  More  inte- 
resting than  the  parish  ch.  is  one 
which  has  been  built  at  the  cost  of 
8ir  Tatton  Sykes  in  the  hamlet  of 
Wansford  (14  m.  8.  of  the  station). 
The  architect  is  G.  E,  Street,  Tliis 
chQich  is  remarkable  for  its  stained 
giaas,  painted  roofs,  and  very  beau- 
tiful marble  rood-screen  and  pulpit. 
Tlie  turret  at  tlie  W.  end  is  carried 
on  angles  from  the  floor.  There  are 
also  a  di.-yd.  cross,  lych-gate,  and  a 
new  parsonage.    The  next  Stat,  is 

Lowthorpe,  where  is  an  old  col- 
legiate ch.,  with  the  chancel  in  ruins. 
It  was  made  collegiate  by  Sir  John 
de  Herharton  in  1383,  and  the  chief 
part  of  the  building  is  about  that 
data,  bus  tiiere  has  bt^en  much  altera- 
tion. It  oontains  the  monument, 
with  effigy,  of  a  knight  of  the  Her- 
baiton  fiddly  (14th  cent.).  Low- 
tkofpe  Lodge  is  a  rt^sidenoe  of  Colonel 
8t  Qnintin. 

1}  m.  N.  of  Lowthorpe  8tat  is 

Barpkam  CSiurch,   in   which    are 

seferal  fine  monuments  of  the  8t. 

Quintins.   Besides  altar-tombs,  with 

efflj^es,   there    are   two    excellent 

Inusei— 8ir  Thomas  de  St.  Quintin 

(brd  of  the  manor)  and  wife,  1418. 

The  knight  treads  on  a  lion.    His 

armour  well  shows  the  advance  of 

plate  in  the  early  years  of  the  15th 

cent      Bound   the   bascinet   is   a 

rich  *^  orle"  or  wreath  of  feathers  and 

jewels,  "intended   to    lighten  the 

presBOie  of  the  lilting  helmet.** — 

Hcdnet,    The  second  brass  is  for 

ThomaB  de  St.  Quintin,  1445,  and  the 

fi}^iiie  is  in  complete  plate-armour. 

These  fine  brasses  were  probably  the 

work  of  provincial  engrayers,  who 

seem  to  ba?e  been  flrst  employed  (in 


England)  in  Yorkshire  and  Ldnooln- 
shiro,  especially  during  the  15th 
cent  See  Haines's  *  Manual  of 
Monumental  Brasses,'  i.  p.  28.  Over 
the  altar  is  a  bas-relief,  by  Wilion, 
to  the  memory  of  Charlotte,  wife  of 
Sir  William  St  Quintin.  1762.  In 
the  Tillage  is  St  John's  Well,  a 
memorial,  no  doubt,  of  St  John  of 
Beverley,  who,  however,  was  not 
bom  h^e,  as  has  been  said,  bat  at 
Cherry  Burton  (see  Bte.  8). 

The  next  Station  is  at 

Burton  Agnes,  where  the  (}hurch 
and  *Hall  are  well  worth  a  visit. 
The  Hda  (Sir  Henry  Boynton,  Bart.) 
is  a  very  fine  example  of  James  I.'s 
reign.  It  is  of  briok,  with  stone 
coigns,  and  is  approached  through  a 
very  picturesque  gatehouse.  In  the 
entranoe-hall  is  an  elaborately-carved 
chimneypiece  of  marble,  with  figures 
of  the  wise  and  foolish  Virgins,  and  a 
magnificent  screen,  rising  to  the  roof, 
and  covered  with  a  mass  of  minute 
carving,  which  was  brought  here 
firom  Barmston,  another  seat  of  the 
&mily.  A  very  quaint  staircase  leads 
to  the  long  gtmery,  the  most  remark- 
able room  in  the  hoxuse,  having  a 
carved  roof,  decorated  to  imitate  a 
trellis-work  bower,  intertwined  with 
roses  and  creepers.  Among  other 
pictures  here  (of  no  very  great  im- 
portance) are  some  landsoipes  on 
panel,  said  to  be  by  Rubens.  The 
hall  was  added  to,  and  somewhat 
altered,  by  Inigo  Jones  in  1628.  It  is 
surrounded  by  rich  wood,  very  plea- 
sant to  the  eye  after  the  bare  sweeps 
of  the  wolds,  and  is  a  most  pic- 
turesque object  from  whatever  side  it 
is  viewed,  especially  from  the  flower- 
garden. 

The  Vicarage  of  Burton  Agnes  was 
long  held  by  Archdeacon  Wilbei^ 
force,  who  was  the  first  in  this  part 
of  Yorkshire  to  **  restore  "  his  Church. 
The  example  thus  set  has  been 
largely  followed — ^not  without  evil 
results  as  well  as  good — since,  in  too 
many  instances,  **  restoration "  has 
really  meant  destruction.     The  K. 
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side  of  the  naye  shows  a  fine.  Trans. 
Norm,  arcade,  with  low,  massive 
piers  and  pointed  arches.  The  S. 
ar(»de  is  more  decided  E.  E.  The 
arcade  on  the  N.  side  is  much  de- 
&oed  by  a  partition,  which  fences  off 
the  seignorial  pew  and  a  chapel 
beyond  it,  in  which  are  some  monu- 
ments and  effigies  of  the  Griffiths 
(fonner  lords  of  Burton  Agnes). 
These  are  Elizabethan,  one  of  them 
(the  monument  of  Sir  Henry  Griffith 
and  his  wiyea)  being  especially  won- 
derfol.  It  is  an  altar-tomb  (the 
side  panels  of  which  are  formed  of 
piied-up  bones)  supporting  three 
coffins  of  stone.  There  is  a  fine 
Peip.  arch  opening  to  the  towec 
The  cliancel  was  entirely  restored 
by  Archdeacon  Wilberforce,  and  the 
piers  and  capitals  have  been  much 
reworked.  The  moulding  aboye 
the  credence-table  terminates  W. 
in  a  small  figuro  with  hands  raised 
in  prayer.  The  head  is  that  of 
William  Wilberforce,  father  of  the 
Archdeacon.  The  font  is  Trans. 
Norm.,  and  was  restored  to  its  pre- 
sent place  by  Archdeacon  Wilber- 
force, who  found  it  doing  duty  as  a 
flower-yase  in  the  Vicarage  Garden. 
On  the  exterior  of  the  Perp.  tower 
(in  the  3rd  story)  are  niches  for 
figures. 

(8  m.  N.W.  of  Burton  Agnes  is 
Kilham.  The  ch.  is  Perp.  and  fine, 
with  a  rich  Norman  jportal.) 

Passing  Camahy  Stat,  (the  village 
is  }  m.  1. ;  the  ch.  contains  a  font 
worth  notice)  the  noble  ch.  of  Brid- 
lington soon  comes  into  view,  and  we 
rea«h 

Bridlington  8tai,  (For  Bridling- 
ton, see  Bte.  18.) 


BOUTE  10. 

BEVERLEY  TO  BRIDLINGTON— BOAD. 

The  turnpike  road  from  Beverley 
to  Bridlington  (24  m.)  crosses  the 
county  at  some  distance  E.  of  the 
riy.  (Bte.  9.)  The  Hull  river  is 
crossed  soon  after  leaving  Beverley. 
It  flows  through  marahy  groiind 
*' among  grayelly  hills,  which  re- 
semble the  'tsars'  of  Scania,  the 
*escars'  of  Mayo,  and,  in  a  leas  de- 
gree, the  *  moraine '  of  glacial  coun- 
tries, such  as  the  hiUs  of  Kelk  and 
Brandsburton."— -P^tKtiM.  (See  Bte. 

7.; 

In  the  ch.  of  Booth  (3  m.)  is  the 
shattered  effigy  of  a  knight,  temp. 
Henry  III. ;  and  the  good  hrasaes  of 
Sir  John  Bouth  and  his  wife  Agpaes, 
drc.  1410.    Both  wear  collan  of  6S. 

7  m.;  1.  of  the  road,  is  Leven  ch., 
originally  ]^.E.  (the  E.E.  font  re- 
mains). The  ch.  was  rebuilt  1848- 
45,  and  on  a  different  site.  Here  is 
preserved  the  fragment  of  a  fine  croes, 
of  late  Dec.  character  (drc.*  1860?), 
found  some  years  since  in  ihe  cb.-yd. 
On  one  side  is  the  Crucifixion,  with 
St.  John  and  the  Virgin ;  on  the  other 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  St.  Catherine, 
and  another  saint.    At 

8  m.  the  road  passes  through  the 
village  of  Brandftmrton,  The  St 
Quintins  possessed  the  manor  from 
a  very  early  period  until  the  end  of 
the  14th  cent. ;  and  in  the  ch.  (but 
hidden  under  seats)  are  the  large 
and  fine  brasses  of  Sir  John  St. 
Quintin  (1307)  and  his  wife  Lore 
(1S79).  Sir  John,  by  his  will  (dated 
1897),  left  20  marks  for  a  stone, 
with  ^images  of  laton,**  of  himself 
and  2  wives^ — only  <me  of  whom 
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Qow  appears.  The  figares,  which 
are  life-size,  were  probably  the  work 
of  a  local  (Yorksbire)  artist  The 
knights  effigy  is  a  good  example  of 
armour.  He  holds  a  heart  between 
hjB  hands.  In  the  ch.  is  also  a  small 
brass  for  William  Darell,  rector  of 
Halsham,  1364.  The  bnilding  itself 
is  of  Tarioiia  dates,  and  not  very  im- 
portant. In  the  Tillage  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  lai^  cross. 

A  Aott  distance  N.W.  of  the  Til- 
lage, is  the  Barf  (local  for  a  small 
hSl)  <*oiie  of  those  irregular  mounds 
of  graTel  and  sand  which  denote  the 
effect  of  ancient  sea  currents ;  for  all 
Holdemeaa  was  a  sea-bed  in  the  gla- 
cial period.'* — PhiUips.  It  is  nearly 
2  m.  long,  and  Taries  in  height  from 
20  to  60  yards.  Bemains  of  the 
oaimnoth,  many  shells,  and  tasks  of 
elephants,  haTe  been  found  in  it 
Some  skeletons,  which  haTe  been 
diantened  here  by  the  graTel-dig- 
gers,  show  that  the  hill  was  used  as 
a  place  of  sepulture  at  a  &r  later 
penod. 

At  Nunkeeling,  1  m.  off  the  road, 
rt,  waaa  Prioty  for  Benedictine  nuns, 
foonded  by  Agnes,  wife  of  Herbert 
de  St.  Quintin,  about  1150.  It  was 
anall,  and  its  annual  Talue  at  the 
Diasolntioa  was  only  352.  No  por- 
tion of  the  building  remains,  and  the 
present  ch.  dates  from  1810.  In  the 
chancel  are  mutilated  effigies  (14th 
ceat^  of  Sir  Andrew  Fauconbeiv 
uid  ids  wifey  preserTed  from  Hie  old 
church. 

The  ch.  of  Beefard  (13}  m.)  is 
Pst^,  but  has  been  much  altercKl  at 
vanoQs  times.  The  tower  is  good, 
vith  a  giaoefnl  open  parapet.  The 
figure  of  the  patron  saint,  St.  Leo- 
nard, remains  in  a  niche  OTcr  the 
V-  door,  and  it  may  be  remarked 
^t  soc^  flguree  haTe  been  little 
disturbed  throughout  this  part  of 
Yorkshire.  In  most  churches  they 
^be  found  still  existing.  In  the 
<^^^>ofiel  is  a  good  brass  of  Thomas 
'^oose.  rector,  1472.  He  wears  a 
richly  ornamented  cope,  and  holds  a 


bpok.  Crow  Garth,  in  this  par.,  for- 
merly belonged  to  Meaux  Abbey,  and 
was  depilTed  of  its  ancient  trees  by 
a  '*  natiTUs"  resident  here.  He  com- 
plained of  the  noise  of  the  crows; 
and  begged  leaTC  of  the  abbot  to  get 
rid  of  them  "  by  an  act"  The  "  act " 
was  to  cnt  down  all  the  trees. 

At  Lissett  (16  m.)  is  a  small 
chapel,  dedicated  to  St  James,  con- 
taining some  portions  of  early  Norm, 
work.  The  S.  door,  the  chancel 
arch  (low  and  semicirc),  and  the 
font  a  plain,  rude  bowl,  are  of  this 
character. 

Barmston  Gh.  (18  m.),  dedicated  to 
St  James,  contains  an  altar-tomb 
with  fine  effigies,  said  to  be  that  of 
Sir  Martin  de  la  See,  who  died  in 
1497.  The  armour,  howcTer  (circ 
1415  ?),  is  considerably  earlier.  It  is 
entirely  of  plate;  with  a  jewelled 
bawdric,  and  a  fillet  encircUng  the 
bascinet,  on  which  are  the  words 
•*Jesu  Nazare."  The  De  la  Sees 
were  Lords  of  Barmston  from  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 
xmtil  that  of  Henry  VIH.,  when  it 
passed  to  the  Boyntons,  who  haTe 
remoTed  their  residence  to  Burton 
Agnes.  Part  of  the  old  manor-house 
remains  near  the  ch. 

Beyond  Barmston,  hanging  OTer 
the  sea,  is  seen  the  last  house  of 
Auburn,  a  Tillage  of  which  the  rest 
has  been  washed  away  by  the  sea. 
Hartbum,  somewhat  S.  of  it  has  dis- 
appeared entirely.  (For  a  notice  of 
this  coast  cmd  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  gradually  dcToured  by  the 
sea,  see  Bte.  6.) 

The  road  from  Barmston  follows 
the  coast-line,  with  little  to  attract 
attention  till  Bridlington  comes 
in  sight  and  at 

23  m.  we  reach  the  town.  (For 
Bridlington  see  Bte.  13.) 
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ROUTE  11. 

NEW   MALTON   TO    DRIFFIELD. 

(Branch   of  N,  E,  BaUway,    3 
tzains.    Time  1  br.) 

Tbe  tourist  in  search  of  the  pic- 
turesque ^idll  find  little  to  care  for 
on  this  Une  of  rly.,  anless,  from  one 
of  the  intermediate  stations  he  pene- 
trates into  the  iix)2^,  through  the 
heart    of   which    the    line    passes. 
These  wolds — (the  word  is  identical, 
or  nearly  so,  with  ••weald,"  as  in 
the  **  weald  "  of  Kent,  and  signifies, 
in  its  first  sense,  a  wooded  or  forest 
country,  but  like  the  word  •*  forest " 
itself  it  came  to  be  used  for  any  open, 
little   cultivated   district)— ibrm   a 
great  crescent  of  chalk  hills,  curving 
round  fipom    Flamborough  Head  to 
the  Humber  at  Ferriby,  cut  through 
by  a  wide  valley,  whidi  ranges  from 
Settrington  to  Bridlington.  The  hills 
rise  from'  Flamborough  to   Wilton 
Beacon  (805  ft),  and  thence   gra- 
dually decline  to  Hunsley  Beaoon 
(531  ft.)  and  the  Humber.    Inter- 
mitting springs,  named  Gypseys  (see 
Bte.  13),  burst  along  the  valley ;  and 
all  round  the  wolds,  at  the  bas6  of 
the  hills,  where  water-springs  occur, 
is  a  Une  of  ancient  villages,  no  doubt 
on  the  sites  of  British  settlements. 
The  peculiar  character  of  t)ie  olialk, 
with  its  deep,  dry,  steep-sided  hol- 
lows, is  more  remarkHbiy  developed 
among  the   Yorkshire  wolds  than 
even  on  the  Southdowns  of  Sussex ; 
and  no  one  who  merely  passes  through 
the  wolds  by  the  rly.  which  follows 
their  central  valley  will  obtain  the 
least  notion  of  the  singular  bits  of 
scenery  lying  among  the  hills  rt. 
and  1.  of  him.     A  sudden  depres- 


sion in  the  chalk  frequently  opens  a 
green,  precipitous  hollow,  so  deep 
and  so  steep  as  to  check  even,  the 
boldest  riders  of  the  wold  hunt      In 
these  depths  there  are  few  or  no 
sounds,  except;  it  may  be,  the  cawing 
of  rooks  and  jackdaws  which  abound 
all  over  the  wolds ;  and  nothing  ij8 
to  be  seen  but  the  enclosing  green 
hills,  marked  along  their  sides  by 
the  narrowest  sheep-tracks,  and  the 
cloud-flecked  sky,  which  seenis  to 
rest  upon  them.    The  broader  val- 
leys and  depressions  (such  as  Thixen- 
dale,Bte.  8)  are  hardly  less  striking. 
The  wolds  themselves  are  covered 
with  tumuli,  and  with  very  extensive 
entrenchments,  forming    places     of 
refuge  for  men  and  oatUe  during  the 
forays  of  an  enemy.    These,  which 
cut  off  large  promontories  of  hill,  or 
front  long  valleys,  are  no  doubt  of 
British  origin,  and  are  most  note- 
worthy along  the  Northern  frontier 
of  the  wolds  (see  Btes.  12  and  13). 
and  along  their  western  brow,  be- 
tween Maltou  and  Cave.    "  A  good 
general  idea  of  this  class  of  works 
may  be  had  by  consulting  the  plan 
of  a   part  of  the  wolds"   (or  the 
Ordnance  map)  "  aboYe  Acklam  and 
Birdsall,  where  dykes  are  numerous 
and  of  great  extent,  and  aie  seen  in 
connexion  with  tumuli  of  unequivo- 
cal British  character.** — FhiUifs, 

"Everywhere  these  hills  present 
a  smooth  bold  front  to  the  N.  and 
W. ;  and  from  a  point  like  Leavening 
Brow,  which  commands  views  in 
both  directions,  the  prospect  is  sin- 
gular and  delightM.  Aii  immense 
vale  sweepuig  round,  with  the  great 
tower  of  York  Minster  for  its  centre  ; 
in-  the  S.,  the  gleaming  water  of  the 
Humber;  on  the  W.,  the  £Eir  off 
mountains ;  to  the  N.,  purple  moor- 
lands; while  immediately  surround- 
ing us  are  the  green  wold  hills, 
crowned  with  the  tumuli  and  camps 
of  semi-barbarous  people,  who  chased 
the  deer  and  wild  boar  through 
Gaitres  Forest,  watered  their  flocks 
at  Addam  springs,  chipped  the  flint. 
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or  carred  the  bone,  or  moulded  the 
rade  pottery  in  their  smoky  huts, 
and  listened  to  warriors  and  priests 
at  the  mound  of  Aldrow,  and  the 
t^^ple  of  Goodmanham." — PhiUips. 
[Leavening  Brow  is  on  the  W.  border 
uf  the  woTdfl,  about  6  m.  firom  Kirk- 
ham  Stat^  Bte.  12— eee  also  Bte.  8. 
Aldrow  is  on  the  hill  above  Birdsall, 
see  post.  For  Goodmahham,  see 
Kte.  8.) 

Views  of  tiiia  class,  howeyer,  are 
not  to  be  found  amone  the  wolds 
themael'vea, — a  mass  of  low  swelling 
hills,  with  Tillages  here  and  there  in 
the  hollows.    Fifty  years  ago  they 
formed  one  unenclosed  sheepwalk, 
of  about  thirty  miles  square,  over 
vhich  you  might  gallop  in  all  direc- 
tions without  being  troubled  by  a 
&noe.     The  whole  district  is  now 
enclosed,  with  soeli  an  increase  of 
Tatue,  that  a  farm  which  was  then 
worth  1002.  a-year,  is   now  worth 
10002.    Trees  would  grow  here,  but 
they  are  not  "profitable"  enough, — 
sod  larches,  which  are  plantol  in 
some  places,  are  cut  down  like  a 
"crop/*  when  at  all  of  useful  size. 
Sledmere  and  its  neighbourhood  are 
the  only  tree-sheltered  portions  of 
the  wolds,  although  a  few  trees  are 
generally  gatbercNl  about  a  village, 
or  a  single  farmhouse.    These  farm- 
houses are  good  and  substantial,  and 
the  wold  farmers  are  distinguished 
by  the  skill  and  intelligence  which, 
toother  with  ample  capital,  they 
brmg  to  bear  on  their  land.    Their 
horses  are  their  pride ;  and  701.  or 
80/.  is  an  ordinary  price  for  a  good 
draught  horse  (there  are  no  ''cart- 
horses" on  the  wolds).    The  wag- 
gons are  furnished  with  a  pole,  and 
four  horses  are  driven    riom   the 
saddle,  a  &rm  servant  acting  as 
postillion.    The  roads,  which  cross 
the  district  in  every  direction,  are 
excellent;  since  care  for  his  horses 
has  led  the  wold  farmer   to   pay 
especial  attention  to  them.    In  each 
parish,  by  the  side  of  tlie  principal 
road,  is  the  public  chalk  pit^  from 


which  **top  dressing"  is  procured, 
and  the  botanist  will  find  these 
places  worth  examination,  since  many 
plants,  elsewhere  extinct  in  the 
country,  still  linger  about  them. 

There   was  some  cultivation  in 
parts  of  the  wolds  at  a  very  early 
period.    Each  &rmer  owned  a  cer- 
tain number  of  *'  oxgangs  **  (a  word 
still  to  be  heard  now  and  then  from 
the  mouths  of  old  labourers),  and 
lines  of  ancient  balks  and  plough 
lands,  some  straight,  some  ooriouSy 
curved,  still  exibt  in  places.    The 
common   pasture   or   meadow    was 
divided  into  portions,  each  of  which 
changed  hands  annually,  and  each 
had  cut  on  the  turf  a  distinguishing 
mark — as  an  arrow,  a  triangle,  or  a 
circle.  At  the  harvest  feast  a  number 
of  apples,  each  marked  in  a  corres- 
ponding foshion  to  one  of  the  *'  dsals  " 
or  divisions,  were  thrown  into  a  tub 
of  water.    Each  farmer  then  dived 
for  an  apple ;  and  the  mark  which 
it  carried  indicated  the  **  diel "  which 
was  to  be  his  for  the  coming  year. 
The   Dolemoors    in   Somersetshire 
were  managed   in  a   similar  way, 
save  that  the  change  was  for  a  longer 
period.    It  is  no  doubt  a  very  ancient 
Teutonic  land  custom.    Sheep,  how- 
ever, must  always  have  been,  until 
the  enclosure,  the  great  speciality  of 
the  wolds.    iShepherds  are  still  em- 
ployed, but  they  have  lost  much  of 
their  ancient  character,  and  the  old 
customs  which  united  them  in  a  sort 
of  guild  are  rapidly  ptissing  away. 
Before  a  lad  was  allowed  to  join  the 
**  order,"  he  was  bound  to  say  by 
heart  the  shepherd's  psidm,  as  it 
was  called,  *'  The  Lord  is  my  Shep- 
herd."   The  great  festival  of  ih&i 
year  was  •*  Shepherd  Sunday  "  (2nd 
after  Easter),  when  the  gospel  con- 
tains our  Lord's  words,  '*  I  am  the 
Good  Shepherd."    On  this  day  few 
shepherds   were   absent   tiom   ch., 
however  rarely  they  might  appear 
at  other  times. 

Boman  roads  from  York  ran  across 
the  wolds  in  the  direction  of  Filey  and 
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Bridlington.     Small   square  camps  I 
ooour  at  intervals,  on  or  near  them —  I 
intended  for  temporary  shelter,  and  | 
for  keeping  in  awe  the  British  popu- 
lation.    (The  Ordnance  maps,  and 
Mr.  Newton*B  Map  of  British  and 
Roman  Yorkshire,  will  he  found  the 
best  assistants  in  examining  the  very 
pierplexed  lines  of  andent  works  in 
this  district.) 

Leaving  Malton,  the  line  soon 
enters  the  wolds,  and  the  first  Stat 
isat 

Settrington^  where  the  ch.  is  chiefly 
Perp.  From  SeUrington  Beacon^  1. 
of  the  rly.,  there  is  a  veiy  fine  view 
of  the  kind  described  firom  Leaven- 
ing, but  extending  over  the  Yale  of 
Pickering.    At  the  next  8tal,t 

North  Orimdont  the  ch.  has  Norm, 
and  E.  £.  portions,  and  the  font  (of 
later  date)  is  worth  notice. 

{^LangUm  HaU  (Mrs.  Norcliffe)  is 
2  m.  E.  Village,  churoli  and  man- 
sion all  stand  within  a  well-defined 
Roman  camp,  which  extends  }  m.  E. 
to  W.  on  rising  ground. 

3  m.  S.  is  BirchaU  (Lord  Middle- 
ton),  approached  by  a  fine  avenue. 
The  ch^  which  stands  within  the 
park,  was  built  in  1825.  Some 
arches  and  a  part  of  the  tower  of  the 
old  ch.  still  exist  Lord  Middleton 
has  hunted  the  wold  country  since 
the  death  of  the  late  Sir  Tatton 
Sykes,  and  the  hounds  are  kept 
here.  On  the  hill  above  the  house 
is  the  mound  of  Aldrow,  one  of 
those  remarkable  **  raths,'*  or  green 
tumuli,  of  which' the  finest  example 
is  at  Barwick  in  Ehnete  (Rte.  42, 
and  see  Introdjy] 

There  is  nothing  which  calls  for 
notice  at  the  2  next  $tationM — Whar- 
ramrle  Street  (the  name  marks  its 
position  on  a  Roman  vicinal  way) 
and  Burdode.    At  the  next  Stat., 

Fimber,  the  ch.  may  be  visited 
(described  in  Rte.  8),  and  the 
tourist  wrko  has  time  should  walk  to 
Tkixenddle  (8  m.),  where  the  wold 
valley  is  picturesque.  (This  is  also 
described  in  Rte.  8.) 


The  house  of  Sledmere  (Sir  Tatton 
Sykes,  Bart)  is  3  m.  from  Fimber 
Stat    It  is  a  fine  ^  Grecian  "  build- 
ing, witii  a  noble  library  nmning 
the  whole  length,  155  ft    The  ch., 
in  the  park,  contains  some  monu- 
ments of  Sykoses  and  Mastermans. 
The  late  Sir  Tatton  Sykes  (bom 
1772,  died  1863),  so  weU  known  on 
the  raoeoonrse  and  in  the  hunting- 
field,   was   (with    his    fiather,    Sir 
Christopher  Sykes,  to  whom  a  me- 
morifid  *'  temple  *'  was  erected  by  Sir 
Tatton  in  1840,  opposite  the  park 
gates)  the  great  *•  reformer  »*  of  the 
wolds.    He  was  the  first  to  plant 
and  enclose,  "turning  bare  aheep- 
walks  into  rich  corn-growing  land, 
averaging  fix>m  forty  to  forty-eight 
bu^ds  of  wheat  to  the  acre."    Bis 
breed  of  sheep  was  famous;    "and 
from   his   traming-ground,   and  its 
120  brood  mares,  came  many  hun- 
dreds of  the  best   hunters  in  the 
countiy,  and  many  of  our  best  raoeis." 
Grood  schools  were  built  by  him  in  the 
villages ;  tbe  churches  were  restoredl 
and  new  ones  built;  his  last  work,  a 
very  excellent  village  <^.,  dose  tn 
Sleomere,  being  a  memorial  of  bis 
wife.    "Eigh,  weU!"  said  a  York- 
shireman,  at  his  fnnend,  "there  'U 
mavbe  be  avasto'  Sir  Tatton Sykesea 
and  the  more  the  better;  but  there 
'11  niver  be  nobbut  one  *  Sir  Tatton."' 
He  usually  xode  to  London  and  back, 
and  as  master  of  hounds  was  xm- 
equalled.    "  Up  every  morning  with 
daylight,  brea&asting  on  milk  and 
an  apple  tart,  over  at  his  kenne]:^ 
(15  m.  o£^  at  Eddlethoipe)  as  early 
as  Ms  horse  could  carry  him  thither; 
then  a  day  of  cheery  hunting,  or  of 
hedging    and  ditchmg   among  his 
tenants;  now  and  then  stopping  tn 
relieve  a  parish  pauper  by  brealdng 
a  few  heaps  of  stones  for  him,  jo^ 
for  a  rest ;  refireshing  (pretty  com- 
monly) the  pauper,  but  severely  &)>' 
stemious  himself  and  then  on  9gBia 
for  other  work;   brain  and  masde 
relieving  each  other,  and  both  made 
perfect  so  far  as  praotite  could  do  it^ 
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nieh  WB8  the  roatine  of  his  daily 
exifitenoe;  and  thobe  who  knew  him 
best  can  best  my  whether  partiality 
itself  can  be  p^ftial  about  him." — 
Saturday  Rev.,  Apr.  1863. 

A  Q<%hic  tower  and  observatory 
120  ft.  high,  designed  by  Gibbs  of 
Oxford,  has  been  raised,,  as  a  me- 
morial of  Sir  Tatton  Sykes,  on  the  top 
of  Garton  HiU,  14  m.  team  Malton, 
aod  4  from  Driffield.  It  conmiandB 
a  range  of  yiew  fiom  Filey  to  the 
Hmnber,  and  is  a  most  conspicaons 
object  thionghoat  all  the  country. 

The  boose  of  Sledmere*  which  now 
rises  from  the  midst  of  extenaive 
woods  and  plantations,  was  built 
toward  the  end  of  the  last  century  by 
the  &&er  of  Bir  Tatton  Sykes. 

P^.  of  Sledmere  are  4  churches, 
ftr^    OrindaiythA,    WetA    iMtUm^ 
RdperOicfpe,  and  Weaverthorpe,  re- 
stored or  rebuilt  at  the  cost  of  Sir 
Tatton  Sykes  (aichit.,  G,  E.  Street), 
ud  worth  a  visit.    At  Kirby  the  ch. 
is  new;  and  in  pulling  down  the 
modem  and  veiybad  structure  which 
preceded  it»  fragments  of  a  fine  an- 
cient church,    including   columns, 
uthes,  windows,  and  a  noble  old 
font,  were  foond  built  in  as  wallmg. 
Theae  have  aU  been  carefully  re- 
stored, and  it  is  curious  that  the 
Remains  so  discovered  were  almost 
identical  with  the  designs  for  the 
new  ch.  furnished  by  Mr.  Street 
M  Wea  LuUon,  2  m.  N.W.  of  Kirby, 
there  is  a  new  ch.,  with  groined 
porch  and  chancel.    The  glass  is  by 
Hardman,-the  triptych  on  the  altar 
^  BurUwn  and  GryUs.    The  roofs 
^  painted.    There  is  a  shingled 
spire.    This  ch.  has  taken  the  place 
of  a  mere  bam,  which  before  was 
^>»d  for  Divine   senrica    Hdper- 
*orpe  is  2  m.  N.W.  of  West  Lntton. 
Here  also  the  ch.  is  new,  and  built 
jn  the  site  of  one  which  had  no  old 
'««>taree.    It  is  fitted  and  decorated 
▼ery  richly.    The  lych-gate,  ch.-yd. 
cross,  and  parsonage  are  also  part 
«J  ^  new    work.      At    Weaver- 
'^pe,  a  mile  beyond  Helperthorpe, 


is  a  fine  early  Norm,  ch.,  with  nave, 
chancel,  and  lofty  tower.  It  has 
been  restored  completely,  and  has 
painted  roofs,  rich  screens  to  chancel 
and  tower,  a  painted  triptych,  and 
stained  glass  throughout.] 

The  next  Blot,  is  at  Wetwang, 
where  the  oh.  has  Norm,  portions, 
but  is  of  no  very  great  interest..  At 
the  next  Stat,  Garton-on-ihe-Woids, 
there  is  a  fine  Norm.  ch.  Here  the 
walls  have  been  covered  with  paint- 
ings by  Clayton  and  BeUf  from  G.  E. 
Streets  designs,  representing  subjects 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
the  Labours  of  the  Months,  and 
others.  This  ch.  should  be  seen. 
From  Garton  the  train  soon  reaches 

Driffidd  Junction,  where  the  pre- 
sent fine  and  that  from  Hull  to 
Bridlington  meet.  (For  Driffield 
and  the  line  to  Bridlington,  see 
Bte.  9.) 


ROUTE  12. 

YORK  TO  SCARBOROUGH  BT  CASTLE 
HOWARD  Ain>  MALTON. 

{N.E.  Bailway.  7  trains  daily. 
The  journey,  42J  m.,  is  performed  by 
the  express  train  in  Ik  hr.) 

(The  terminus  in  York  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  rly.  from  London,  Rte. 
1 ;  with  which  this  line  coincides  for 
}  UL,  when  it  turns  off  rt.  and  crosses 
the  Ouse  by  a  bridge  of  2  cast-iron 
arches  of  75  ft  span.  From  this 
bridge,  and  from  the  succeeding  viar 
duct  skirting  the  N.  walls  of  York,  a 
beautiftilview  is  obtained  of  the  city. 
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its  MinBter,  and  St  Mary's  Abbey. 
This  is  the  ]^reient  (1874)  line  of  the 
rly.  in  leaving  York.  A  consider- 
able change  will  be  made,  however, 
when  the  new  station  (see  Bte.  1)  is 
finished.) 

The  line  to  Market  Weighton  (Bte. 
8)  branches  off  rt ;  and  the  rly.  pro- 
ceeds across  the  great  plain  of  York, 
rtaflflinp 

4{  m.  HaaAy  Stat,  (small  Norm, 
ch.), where  the  river  Fobs  is  crossed ; 
and 

7^  m.  StrentaU  Stat.  (ch.  rebuilt 
1865-6) ;  tOl  it  reaches 

10  m.  Flcudm  Stat.  About  2  m. 
N.  are  the  very  interesting  ruins  of 
Sheriff  HuUan  CatOe,  A  field-path 
(as  to  which  the  pedestrian  should  in- 
quire at  the  station)  passes  (at  about 
halfway)  through  an  earthwork 
(square  and  nearly  effisu^),  with 
low  mounds  (.tumuli  ?)  attached  to  it. 
This  earthwork  is^robably  of  Roman 
origin.  A  long  entrenchment  (?) 
running  across  the  oountry  beyond 
it  may  have  been  earlier.  It  then 
reaches  Sheriff  HuUon  Park  (Leonard 
Thompson,  fisq.),  where  are  some 
fine  old  oaks;  and  crosses  theclL-yd. 
into  the  village. 

The  Cattle,  originally  built  circ. 
1140,  by  Bertram  de  Buhner,  Sheriff  of 
Yorkalure  (from  whom  the  place  gains 
its  distinctive  name),  passed  to  Geof- 
fry  Neville,  who  married  Bulmer's 
only  daughter  and  heiress.  The 
Nevilles  retained  the  castle  and 
manor  until  the  death  of  the  great 
Earl  of  Warwick,  the  "Kingmaker" 
and  the  *'  last  of  the  barons,"  at  the 
battle  c^  Bamet,  in  1471.  Edward 
lY.,  who  seized  them,  gave  them  tn> 
to  his  brother  Bichaid,  afterwards 
Bichsjid  IIL,  who  confined  in  the 
castle  Elizabeth  of  York,  and  hiS| 
nephew  Edward,  son  of  Qeorge 
Duke  of  Clarence.  It  was  from 
Sheriff  Hutton  that  the  *'  White  Bose 
of  York,*'  as  Elizabeth  was  called, 
was  conducted  to  London  in  1486,  to 
become  the  wife  of  Henry  VII.  The 


manor  afterwards  passed  thron^h 
various  hands  (the  Ihike  of  Norfom, 
1490-1500,  and  Henry  Fitzrov,  Duke 
of  Bichmond,  natural  son  or  Henry 
Vm.,  both  inhabited  the  castle)  nntU 
it  became  the  proper^  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hertford.  It  is  now  (1874), 
with  much  land  in  the  parish,  in  tho 
hands  of  the  representatives  of  the 
late  Meynell  Ingram,  Esq. 

Balph  Nerille,  first  Earl  of  West- 
moreland, the  "gentle  cousin  West- 
moreland," of  Shakspeare's  *  Henry 
IV.'— 

"  0  WestmoreUnd,  tfaon  art  a  mmmer  bird 
Which  ever  in  the  baondi  of  winter  atngs 
The  lifting  up  of  day  "— 

entirely  rebuilt  the  castle,  on  a  scale 
so  much  enlarged,  that  Leland  says 
he  saw  *'  no  house  in  the  North  so 
like  a  princely  lodging."  All  the  ex- 
isting remains  arelof  this  date  (dro. 
1410).  The  waUs,  which  formed  a 
square  of  considerable  size,  stood  on  a 
lofty  mound,  and  had  a  great  square 
tower  at  each  angle.  These  towers, 
with  a  portion  of  wall  on  the  8.  aide, 
show  great  masses  of  ruin ;  thetovrers 
at  the  S.W.  and  N.E.  angles  beine 
the  most  perfect.  Two  Isirge  arched 
window  openings  in  the  S?W.  tower 
lighted  a  great  hall.  On  the  RE. 
tower  are  8  shields,  with  the  saltire  of 
Neville,  and  the  coat  of  the  Ist  'Eail 
of  Warwick,  impaling  France  and 
England  for  his  seoond  wife.  Tlie 
principal  entrance  hss  been  on  the 
£.  side ;  and  on  the  W.  some  remains 
of  grass-grown  outworks  may  be 
traced.  The  inner  courts  of  the  castle 
were  surrounded  by  a  deep  moat, 
which  stQl  exists,  and  beyond  it  are 
remains  of  a  wall  enclosing  the  outer 
bailev.  The  plan  and  arrangement 
of  the  castle  should  be  oompared 
with  that  of  BcUon  (see  Bte.  23), 
of  somewhat  earlier  date,  built  uy 
Lord  Scrope  temp.  Bicliard  if. 
Bolton  is  feur  more  perfect  than 
Sheriff  Hutton,  but  the  general  plan 
of  both  castles  seems  to  have  been 
very  similar.  From  below  the  8.W. 
tower  there  is  a  striking  view  over 
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the  rich  plain  towards  York,  worth 
the  artist's  attention.  There  are 
gnat  ash-trees  on  the  casUe  monnd, 
then  a  wide  stretch  of  woods  and 
meadows,  with  a  blue  distance  be- 
jond.  Flocks  of  pigeons  rest  on 
the  giasB-crown  led^  of  the  mined 
toveis.  A  good  general  view  of  the 
nstle  IB  gained  man  the  8.E.  angle 
nf  the  moat,  round  whidi  the  visitor 
should  walk. 

The    Churt^    dt  Sheriff  Hntton 

(dedicated  to   St.  Helen)  is   Dec., 

with  later  insertions.  In  the  N.  aiale, 

the  windows,  nearly  sqnare-headed, 

ahow  a  pecnliar  tracery,  which  occurs 

in  many  churohes  on  the   Neville 

msnon,  —  most     conspicuously    at 

Sitaindn^    adjoining   Baby   Gbstle. 

Here,  the  windows  may  have  been 

uuerted    by    the     first    earl,    the 

R^der  of   tiie  castle.     A  door, 

(iriginai   and    curious,   at   the   end 

of  the  aisle,  opens  to  what  is  now  the 

TeitiT,  of  earlier  date  than  the  rest  of 

the  church,  with  small  square-headed 

vindowB  S.  and  N.,  and  a  narrow 

^^noet,  now  dosed,  which  opened  to 

the  chancel.     The  arraneement  of 

the  tower  at  the  W.  end    is  vety 

pQcoliar.     The  lower  part  forms  a 

porch,  with  entrances  N.  and  S.,  and 

%ht8  of  stone  stairs  on  either  side, 

l^Qp  to  an  upper  platform;  another 

flight  descends  under  the  W.  arob, 

^  the  floor   of  the  nave   within. 

I^he  lower  waJls  of  the  tower  are 

Kona.,  and  show  traces  of  ciroular- 

ji^Bded  windows.    The  upper  part  is 

!^.    Under  the  E.  window  of  the 

N.  aide  is  the  effigy  of  a  knight, 

circ.  1350?    The  arms  on  his  shield 

^^  to  be  those  of  Thomas  Wytham, 

nooe  they  occur  also  on  a  brass  on 

the  floor,  wtth  an  inscription,  but  no 

d&te,  teocnding  the  building  of  a  porch 

i^estibiilum),  uid  the  foundation  of 

A, chantry  by  this  Thomas  and  his 

^  Agnes.     The   "poioh"   may, 

P|^^I»>  mefln  the  arrangement  in 

1^  tower  already  noticed.    Under 

™*n€rt  window  is  a  tomb  with  a 

^^^  ^gyf  in  a  robe,  and  wearing  a 


coronet.    It  is  of  the  15th  cent  and 
represents  a  Neville,  since  the  saltire 
is  on  the  shield  at  the  bead,  —but  has 
no  inscription.    This  is  probably  the 
tomb  of  the  Duke  of  Beafozd,  son  of 
John  Neville,  Marquis  of  Montacuto, 
a  nephew  of  the  King-maker.    The 
dukedom  was  conferred  on  him  in 
1469,  when   Ed.  lY.  intended   to 
marry  him  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
(afterwards  wife  of  Hen.  YII.).  |lis 
father's  death  in  1471,  in  the  battle 
of  Bamet  in  open  rebellion,  broaght 
his  family  into  disgrace,  and  he  lost 
his  fiather^s  titles  and  estates  under 
an  act  of  attainder.    In  1477  he  was 
degraded  from  all  his  honours  by 
Act  of  Parliament  (17  Ed.  IV.)  on 
account  of   his   poverty,  he  bein^ 
absolutely  without  any  estates.    He 
lived  until  1483,  and  was  buried  at 
Sheriff  Hutton.    (The  prince:<s  was 
herself  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  for 
part  of  1483.)    In  front  of  tiie  tomb 
are  shields,  that  in  the  centre  having 
a  representation  of  the  Holy  Father 
supporting  the  crucifix.    This  occurs 
on   the  tomb  of  the  Black  Prince 
at  Canterbury;   the  more  usual  re- 
presentation is  that  of  the  Trinity, 
the  Dove  hovering  between  the  two 
other  Persons.    This  interesting  ch. 
is  in  a  sad  condition ;  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  any  attempt  at  restoration 
will  be  conducted  with  due  caution. 
From  the  ch.-yd.  there  is  a  view  E. 
towards  the  Wolds.    On  the  j3.  side 
are  some  mounds  which  have  been 
considered  Boman,  but  which  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  properly  examined. 

Smenham,  1  m.  N.E.  of  Sheriif 
Hutton,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
birthplace  (1820)  of  Sir  John  Gower, 
the  poet,  and  the  *' master"  of 
Ohaucer,  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for 
his  titie  of  **  moral  Gower.'*  The 
Gowers  were  settied  here  from  a  very 
early  period  The  poet  succeeded 
his  elder  brother  in  the  family  estate, 
which  still  belongs  to  the  Levison- 
Gtowers,  Dukes  of  Sutherland. 

{Sand  Hutton,  2i  m.  S.  of  Flax- 
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ton  stat.,  is  the  seat  of  Sir  Jamee 
Walker,  Bart) 

12  DL  Barton  HtU  Stat.  I  m.  1.  is 
Fo9ton4e-Clayt  the  living  which  Lord 
Chanoelbr  Erskine  gave  to  Sydney 
Smith.  There  was  then  no  house  on 
it ;  the  living  comprised  300  acres  of 
glebe  land  of  the  stilfest  clay,  and 
there  had  been  no  resident  clergyman 
for  150  years.  Sydney  Smith  first 
settled  at  Heslington  near  York,  until 
he  had  built  his  new  house  at  Foe- 
ton,  '*  the  ugliest  in  the  county,*'  he 
says,  'but  all  admitted  it  was  one 
of  the  most  comfortable/'  although 
it  was,  as  he  described  it,  **  20  miles 
from  a  lemon."  How  he  built  it, 
and  how  he  furnished  it ;  how  Lord 
and  Lady  Carlisle  arrived  in  their 
"  gold  coach,"  stuck  in  the  day,  and 
were  ever  after  amons  his  firmest 
friends;  of  fiunch,  ana  of  his  car- 
riage the  **Immorlal,"  "we  have  all, 
reed  in  his  daughter  Lady  Holland's 
memoir.  In  1829  he  left  Yorkshire 
for  Combe  Florey,  in  Somersetshire. 

Soon  after  leaving  Barton  Stat 
the  column  on  Btdmer  HiU  (1.)  comes 
into  sight.  This  was  erected,  by 
public  subscriptioD,  in  1869,  on  the 
southern  edge  of  the  Castle  Howard 
demesne,  as  a  memorial  of  the  late 
(the  7th)  Earl  of  Carlisle,  who  for  12 
years,  as  Lord  Morpeth,  represented 
first  Yorkshire  and  then  the  West 
Riding  in  Parliament,  and  for  8  years 
was  Viceroy  of  Ireland.  The  de- 
sign of  this  Grecian  column  is  by 
F,  P,  CockeriU.  The  cost  was  about 
20002.  From  its  position  it  is  visible 
far  and  wide  over  this  part  of  York- 
shire. In  the  parish  of  Bulmer  is 
a  Reformatory  (called  tlie  Castle 
Howard  Heformatory)  for  juvenile 
offenders  from  the  N.  and  E.  Ridings. 

Here  the  rly.  makes  a  sharp  curve, 
and  enters  the  picturesque  vale  of  the 
Derwent,  passing  1.  the  wooded  hills 
of  Crambe. 

On  rt.  is  HwMiham^  the  birthplaoe 
of  Mr.  Hudson  of  rly.  celebrity.    Cn 


the   1.  is  the  village  of  Whitvrell 
(where  is  a  good  new  oh.  ((?.    JET^ 
Street,  archit.V  buUt,  in  1860,  at  tixe 
cost  of  Sir  Eomund  and  Lady  Lecli- 
mere),  and  rt.  on  a  rising  grouod 
above  the  Derwent  is  HowAam  Hixii 
(Sir  George  Cholmley,  Bart.)  a  very 
fine  specimen  of  Elizabethan  architec- 
ture (said  to  have  been  built  with 
stones  from  the  PrioiT  of  Kirkham  ; . 
Its   front   appears  almost   panelled 
with  glass  from  the  number  and  size 
of  its  square  mullioned  windows.    Its 
roof  is  surmounted  by  a  curious  van- 
dyked  parapet.    The  house  (only  to 
be  seen  by  special  permission)   \s 
rich  in  portraits,  chiefly  of  Cholm- 
leys  and  of  Yorkshire  families  with, 
which  they  have  intermarried.     On 
the  staircase  is  a  very  remarkable 
series  of  paintinffs  on  cotton,  repre- 
senting the  deeds  of  Cortez  in  the 
New  World,  and  said  to  have  been 
found  by  a  Cholmley  in  a  Spanish 
ship  taken  by  him. 

15{  m.  Kirkham  Stat     In  a  mea- 
dow (Kirk  ham  =  Church  Meadow^, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Derwent, 
are  the  remains  of  Kirkham  Priory, 
now  but  scanty,  but  to  be  visited  by 
all  ecolesiologiBts  for  the  sake  of  one 
exquisite  fragment  of  E.E.  date,  soffl- 
cient  to  show  that  the  ch.  must  have 
been  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
Yorkshire.  The  situation  of  the  ruins, 
in  a  valley  bounded  by  low  wooded 
hills,  is  one  of  great  beauty.  The  priory 
was  founded  for  Augustinian  Canons, 
in  1121.  by  Walter  rEspec,  the  great 
baron  who  (1138)  led  the  English 
army  at  the  battle  of  the  Standard 
(see  North  AUerton,  Rte.  16),  and  his 
wife  Adeline.  Their  only  son,  Walter, 
is  said  to  have  been  killed  by  the  fiill 
of  his  horse  at  Frithby  or  Firby,  on 
the  Derwent,  not  far  from  Kirkh^tyn  ; 
and  his  fSsither,    resolving   by  the 
counsel  of  his  uncle  WilUam,  rector 
of  Gkuton«  to  devote  the  greater  part 
of  his  wealth  to  God,  founded  three 
religious  houses — ^thii  of  Kirkham, 
Rievaulx  (Cistercian,  founded  ctre. 
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ma— 0ee  Bte.  18},.  and  Waidon 
'^Cisteiciaa)  in  Bedfordshire.  The 
monastic  Tone  ran  aooordingly — 

"Pro  Teoram  veott  Eirkham  domiu  bona 
RitTaUis  ddnceps,  et  hcc  tria,  Wardona 
Es  ftnsfdata  primltaa  a  dicta  persona, 
Pro  quorum  merltia  datar  Uli  trlna  coTona.*' 

'7t  is  remarkable  that  no  reference 
Thatever  is  made  to  the  son  of  Walter 
i'Espec   in  any  of  the  charters  of 
foundation.    The  story  of  his  death 
ii  told  in  a  toL  of  collections  among 
tbA  Cotton  MS8.(yitelL  F  4),  whence 
it  vas  copied  into  the  '  Mon.  Angl.' 
The  local  legend  asserts  that  a  ^d 
Uiar,  rushing  across  the  road,  startled 
the  horse,    which    flnng   its   rider 
against  a  stone  that  now  forms  part 
<^  a  cross  before  the  gatehouse  of 
Kiikham,  and  then  dragged  him  by 
the  stirrup  to  the  plaoe  where  he  was 
found,  wnich  was  therefore  chosen 
utf  the  site  of  the  high  altar.)  Walter 
YEgpec  became  a  monk  in  his  own 
abbey  of  BieTanlx,  and  died  there 
in  1153.    His  sister  married  tiieheir 
of  the  great  house  of  Bos  or  Boob, 
in  Holdemess  (see  Bte.  6),  and  after- 
wards of  Hebnsley  Osstle  (Bte.  18)  : 
and   that  fiunily  continued  to   be 
the  patrons  of  Kirkham  until  the 
Dinolntion.     Many  of  them  were 
boned  here.    The  annual  value  of 
the  house  at   the  Dissolution  was 
2(j9L,  nearly  the  whole  of  its  property 
having  been  the  gift  of  the  founder* 
IXspec.    For  some  unknown  reason, 
about  a  oeutuiy  after  the  foundation, 
the  canons  meditated  a  surrender  of 
their  house  here  to  the  Cistercians  of 
Rievaulx,  and  intended  to  establish 
tbemselTes  at  Weayerthorpe,  12  m. 
£.  of  Halton.     The   proiect   was 
abandoned    however ;    and    imme- 
diately afterwards  the^  seem  to  have 
commenced  the  rebuilding  of  their 
cfa.  at  Kirkham. 

Before  the  gatehouse,  through 
which  the  visitor  passes  into  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  priory,  is  the  base  of  a 
cross  (the  stone  against  which  the 
hdr  of  TEspec  is  traditionaUy  said  to 
have  been  thrown).    On  a  particular 


day  in  autumn,  *'  Eirkham  bird  fair^* 
is  held  at  this  cross,— iackdaws, 
starlings,  and  larks  being  the  articles 
of  commerce.  The  Oaiehouae  itself 
was  erected  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
12th  cent. ;  and  the  small  apartments 
£.  and  W.  of  the  archway  are  of  this 
date.  The  archway  itself  was  rebuilt 
in  the  early  Dec.  period,  and  is  very 
picturesque.  The  shields  of  arms  on 
its  outer  face,  before  the  cornice,  are 
Clare,  Plantagenet,  Bos,  and  Vauz. 
The  niches  have  been  robbed  of  their 
figures,  with  two  exceptions— one 
of  which  is  so  defaced  as  to  be  unin- 
telligible, the  other  is  St.  Bartholo- 
mew. Much-defaced  sculptures  also 
remain  on  each  side  of  the  archway 
— representing  6t  George,  and  either 
David  and  Goliath,  or  some  fight  of 
a  Bos  with  a  Scottish  foeman.  The 
inner  face  of  the  gateway  has  lost  all 
its  enrichment. 

The  only  fragments  of  the  Church 
(which  was  300  ft.  lon^ — the  nave 
aisleless — the  transept  with  3  eastern 
chapels  in  each  arm)  are  the  plain 
base  of  the  S.  wall  of  the  nave,  and  a 
single  lancet  of  the  choir— one  of  3 
at  its  E.  end — with  side  shafte  and 
capitals  of  foliage,  at  least  as  good 
in  arrangement  and  execution  as 
any  other  work  of  this  period  in  the 
county.  S.  of  the  choir  was  probably 
the  prior's  house.  The  Chapler'hotue 
(rectangular  and  £.£.,  like  the  choir) 
was  near  the  S.  end  of  the  transept ; 
and  between  it  and  the  ch.  was  a 
small  room  with  a  bench  on  one  side 
— ^the  purpose  of  which  is  uncertain. 
On  the  S.  side  of  the  cloister 
quadrangle  was  the  Befectory,  stand- 
ing £.  and  W.,  oontraiy  to  the  ordi- 
nary rule.  The  eastern  ^ble  remains ; 
and  the  N.  wall,  in  which  is  a  Trans.- 
Norm,  doorway,  enriched.  (It  is 
engraved  in  Parker's  •  Glossary.') 
At  the  side  of  this  doorway  is  a  lava- 
tory, of  much  later  (early  Dec.  ?) 
character.  The  Dormitory  was  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  cloister,  but  only 
the  wall  toward  the  auadrangle 
remains.     In   front  of   tne  dormi- 
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ioty  is  a  noble  ash*tree — ^making, 
with  the  liyer  beyond,  the  bridge 
and  gatehonse,  the  meadow  and 
steep  banks  of  wood,  a  pictore  for 
the  artist. 

A  legend  called  the  "  Curse  of 
Kirkliam"  tells  the  hapless  &te  of  a 
fiBonily  sapposed  to  have  benefited 
Isigely  by  the  dissolution  of  this 
monastery. 

An  eairthen  pot,  fnli  of  bronze 
chisels,  gouges,  and  celts,  found  at 
Weston,  near  Kirkham,  is  now  in  the 
Yorkshire  Museum. 

From  Kirkham  to  Malton  extends 
a  narrow  dale,  down  which  flows  the 
Derwent,  draining  all  the  rivers 
from  the  vale  of  Pickering,  which, 
but  for  this  outlet,  would  be,  as  at 
one  period  it  probably  was,  a  great 
lake,  discharging  its  waters  into  the 
sea  near  Speeton,  instead  of  running 
inland  and  S.  as  at  present.  On  the 
rt.  are  seen  Firby  Woods. 

16i  m.  CagOe  Howard  Stat  This 
station  is  3  m.  from  Castle  Howard  ; 
but  during  the  summer  months  an 
omnibus  runs  from  it  to  the  Ccude 
Howard  Hotel,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  park.  The  tourist  sliould  in- 
quire what  trains  are  met  by  the 
omnibus.  This  hotel  is  convenient 
and  moderately  comfortable,  and  the 
tourist  may  very  well  mako  it  his 
resting-place  for  a  day  and  niglit 
This  will  allow  him  to  see  tiie  house 
and  park,  always  with  great  liberality 
open  to  visitors,  without  huny. 

CatUe  Howard,  the  magnificent 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  (occu« 
^pied  by  Admiral  Howard,  created 
Lord  Lamerton  in  1874),  is  one 
of  the  finest  ''show  places/"  in 
England,  and  contains  a  noble  col- 
lection of  works  of  art  **  Lord  Straf- 
ford alone  had  told  me,"  writes  Wal- 
folo  toSelwyn  (August,  1772),  « that 
should  see  one  of  the  finest  places 
in  Yorkshire;  but  nobody  had  in- 
formed me  that  I  should  at  one 
view  see  a  palace,  a  town,  a  fortified 
city,  temples  on  high  places,  woods 


worthy  of  being  eadi  a  metropolis  ol 
the  Druids,  vales  connected  to  liilla 
by  other  woods,  the  noblest  lavrn  in 
tbe  world  fenced  by  half  the  boriBon, 
and  a  mausoleum  that  would  tempt 
one  to  be  buried  alive.  In  short,  I 
have  seen  gifi^tic  places  before, 
but  never  a  sublime  one.'* 

Castle    Howard  was  built  abont 
1702,  by    Sir   John    Vanbrugh,     for 
Charles,  3rd  Earl    of  Carlisle,    by 
whom  the  park  and  grounds  -were 
also  laid  out.      These  have   since 
been    littie    altered.      Formal    and 
stately  avenues  of  lime,  beech,  and 
oak  (planted  for  the  most  part  in 
clumps)  converge  ftom  many  quarters 
towaids  an  obdisk,  bearing  an  in- 
scription by  the  founder,  in  honour 
of  tbe  great  Duke  of  Marlborongli. 
The  vast   extent   of  the    demesne 
almost  justifies  Walpole's  raptures; 
and  the  lake,  which  stretches  away 
before  the  grand  entrance,  is  strik- 
ing and  picturesque.    The  ground 
is  much  varied  and  broken;  one  of 
the  main  roads  through  the  park, 
climbing  in  a  series  of  steep  ascents 
to  the  higher  level  of  the  so-calleci 
"  Howar^n  "  hills,  which  form  the 
southern  boundary  of  Byedale. 

The  castie  was  built  on  the  site 
of  the  Castle  of  Hinderskelf,  de- 
stroyed by  fire  about  the  year  1700. 
It  was  erected  about  the  same  time 
as  Blenheim  (also  Vanbrugh's),  and  is 
"  a  far  more  successful  desi^.**  "  In 
plan,  it  is  somewhat  similar,  and 
looks  ahnost  as  extensive ;  but,  being 
only  one  story  high  over  the  greater 
part,  it  is  in  reality  much  smaller; 
and  its  defects  arise  principally  from 
the  fact  that  Vanbrugh  seems  to  have 
had  no  idea  of  how  to  ornament  s 
building  except  by  the  introduction 

of  an  Order At  Castie 

Howard  the  whole  design  is  much 
soberer  and  simpler  than  at  Blen- 
heim. The  cupola  in  the  centre 
fives  dignity  to  the  whole,  and 
reaks  £e  sky-line  much  more 
pleasingly  than  the  towers  of  tlto 
I  other  {Mdace.    The  wings  and  offices 
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ue  more  sabdned :  and  on  the  whole» 
with  all  Vanbragh^s  grandeur  of  con- 
ception, it  has  fewer  of  bis  fisinlts 
than  any  other  of  his  designs ; 
and,  taking  it  all  in  all,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  point  out  a  more  im- 
posing ooontiy-house  possessed  by 
anj  nobleman  in  England,  than  this 
palace  of  the  Howards/'— i^erafu«8on. 
The  W.  wing,  it  should  be  said,  was 
added  by  Bobinson,  and  is  unequal 
to  the  original  design.  The  castle 
is  seen  to  advantage  from  the  farther 
sde  of  the  great  lake. 

Throughout  the  W.,  S.,  and  E. 
fronts,  the  principal  apartments  open 
into  each  other.  They  are  crowded 
with  pictures,  fWith  china,  and  with 
Tuious  antiques,  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  house  has  the  character  of 
a  museum  ;  and  the  library  is  rich  in 
the  ooUections  of  successive  accumu- 
lators. The  coUections  have  been 
rearranged,  and  much  has  been  done 
to  the  interior  of  the  mansion,  since 
the  death  of  the  7th  Earl.  The 
<^pe2,  especially,  has  been  renewed 
and  decorated,  and  has  been  ren- 
derod  more  fitting  its  importance 
as  the  domestic  chapel  of  so  vast  a 
bailding.  Of  thejwc/ura,  those  chiefly 
to  be  noticed  are  marked  with  an 
asterisk ;  but  two  must  be  especially 
ittcntioned  here  as  alone  worth  a  long 
pilgrimage  to  see :  **  The  Adoration 
of  the  Kings,'*  by  MdbuK,  and  the 
"Three  Marys,"  by  Annibale  Car- 
necL  The  strength  of  the  collec- 
tion is  in  important  works  of  the 
Garraod  and  their  scholars,  as  well 
as  in  Flemish  pictures  of  the  time 
of  Rubens.  Lora  Carlisle  was  one  of 
the  three  principal  purchasers  of  the 
Orleans  Gallery  in  1798 ;  and  works 
frnin  it  are  marked  "  O  "  in  the  fol- 
lowing notice. 

The  ball,  into  which  the  visitor 
^ters,  35  ft  square  and  60  ft.  high 
( 100  ft.  to  the  top  of  the  cupola),  has 
its  ceiling  painted  with  the  "  Fall  of 
Phaeton,^*  by  PeOegnni.  The  sub- 
ject is  eoriously  unntted  for  its  posi- 
^,aiid  "a  person  standing  under 
[Twktkire:] 


feels  as  if  the  four  horses  of  the 
sun  were  going  to  tumble  on  liis 
head."  Some  antique  sculptures, 
among  which  the  finest  is  a  bust  of 
Bacchus,  are  arranged  here.  The 
apartments  1.  of  the  entrance-hall 
are  generally  first  entered ;  but  as 
occasional  changes  are  made  in  the 
position  of  the  pictures,  it  will  be 
best  to  describe  them  in  alphabetical 
order.  As  each  picture  has  the 
artist* s  name  on  its  frame,  it  will  be 
easy  to  refer  to  the  notice  of  it.  Only 
the  most  important  are  mentioned 
here,  and  the  principal  of  these  are 
distinguished  by  an  asterisk : — 

*Qtowi»nt  Bdlini. — The  Circum- 
cision. *'  The  real  original,  marked 
with  the  artist's  name,  of  the  many 
copies  made  at  a  remote  period,  of 
the  middle  time  of  the  artist" — 
Waagen. 

^Ferdinand  B6L — A  Boy  holding 
a  goblet  Very  spirited,  and  care- 
foBy  executed  in  a  brieht  golden 
tone.  The  cover  of  a  table  is  of  a 
deep,  glowing  red.  Whole  -  length, 
the  size  of  \\fe. 

Paid  B^U— View  of  the  Cam- 
pagna,  'from  Tivoli. 

Canaletti,  —  A  large  view  of 
Venice.  "In  every  respect  one  of  the 
capital  works  of  this  master,  whose 
extraordinary  merit  is  not  to  be  ap- 
preciated except  in  England." — ^W. 
(The  quotationB  marked  '*  W."  are 
from  Waagen's  'Art  Treasures  in 
England.*)  There  are  several  other 
pictures  by  Canaletti,  some  very 
excellent 

Agostino  CarraceL —  The  Virgin 
and  Infant  Christ  present  tlie  Cross 
to  St.  John. 

Anmbale  C(xrra4xi, — 2  large  land- 
scapes —  one  representing  a  very 
poetical  mountainous  country,  **in 
which  the  influence  which  Brill  had 
on  him  as  a  landscape-painter  is  very 
evident."— W. 

Arm.  Carraeei, — A  Boy  and  a  Girl 
with  a  Cat.  Veiy  animated  and 
humorous. 

Ann.  Carraeoi. — His  own  portrait 
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looking  earnestly  round.  "  Of  manly, 
energetic,  independent  character,  and 
painted  witli  extraordinary  force  and 
mastery;  *  looks  more  like  a  high- 
wayman than  an  artist.' " — ^W.  (O.) 

*Ann,  Carraeci. — The  celebrated 
picture,  from  the  Orleans  Gallery 
known  by  the  name  of  The  Three 
Mabys.  Tlie  Virgin,  in  the  excess 
of  her  grief,  has  fainted  over  the 
dead  body  of  Christ  on  her  lap  ; 
Salome  holds  the  Virgin's  head.  In 
front  is  the  Magdalen,  in  "her  red 
robe  of  love,"  with  yellow  mantle 
over  it.  Mary,  the  mother  of  James, 
is  in  green,  by  her  side.  The  expres- 
sion of  intense  grief  is  marvellous. 
The  figures  about  one-third  as  'large 
as  life.  "  This  picture,  which  is  not 
always  the  case,  justly  enjoys  its  high 
reputation;  for  the  feehng  is  more 
profound,  the  pathos  more  noble, 
than  we  are  used  to  see  in  A.  Car- 
raeci."—W.  (O.) 

*Lutdovico  Carraeci,  —  The  En- 
tombment; figures  the  size  of  life. 
Very  noble  in  the  composition  aud 
characters.  Of  the  holy  women  only 
Mary  Magdalene  is  present.  The  too 
dark  shadows  injure  the  keeping.  (0.) 

Correggio. — Two  children,  in  ele- 
gant dresses,  said  to  be  a  young  Duke 
of  Parma  and  his  dwan.  Waaeen 
considers  this  picture  to  be  by  Vdas- 
quez, 

Domenichino, — St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist looking  up  in  rapture.  '*  This 
is  one  of  the  most  indisputable  and 
capital  original  pictures  of  Domeni- 
chino  that  exist.'  — ^W. 

Domenico  Fetu — Portrait  of  a  man, 
possibly  himself.  "Conceived  witli 
great  spirit  in  his  natural  manner, 
and  producing  a  striking  effect  bv 
the  glowing  lights  and  the  dark 
shadows." — W. 

Giorgiorte, — Two  female  heads,  part 
of  one  of  which  is  wanting,  this 
being  the  fragment  of  a  larger  pic- 
ture. 

Van  Ooyen. — A  villa^  on  a  canal, 
in  a  warm  evening  hght  **Thi8 
masterpiece    of  the   veiy   unequal 


master  is  in  force  of  effect  near  to 
A.  Cuyp."— W. 

-ffoftcm.— Duke  of  Norfolk.  The 
same  as  in  Windsor  Castle ;  and, 
like  it,  an  old  copy. 

^o22)ewi.— Henry  VIII.  An  old 
copy  of  the  picture  in  Warwick 
CasUe. 

Gerard  Eonihoret. — The  Finding 
of  Moses,  figures  as  large  aa  life, 
called  in  the  Orleans  Gallery  a  VeUig- 
quez ;  uncommonly  noble  in  the  char- 
racters,  careful  in  the  execution,  and 
clear  in  the  colouring. — W.  (O.) 

Gerard  HonthorsL  —  A  Concert, 
figures  the  size  of  life.  "Very 
spirited  and  well  painted.  Erro- 
neously taken  for  Valentin,  who  never 
has  this  clearness  of  tone." — W. 

Franfois  CloueU  called  Janet. — ^A 
collection  of  88  portraits  of  the  most 
eminent  persons  at  the  courts  of 
Henry  II.,  Francis  II.,  Charles  IX., 
and  Henry  III.,  executed  with  much 
spirit  ana  animation  in  black  and 
white  chalk,  in  the  manner  of  Hol- 
bein. *'  It  is  very  singular  that  the 
men  are  almost  all  handsome,  the 
women,  with  few  exceptions,  ugly." — 
W. 

*  Janet.  —  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
consort  of  Henry  II.,  vnth  her  chil- 
dren, afterwards  Francis  II.,  Charles 
IX.,  and  Henry  UI.,  and  the  Princess 
Margaret ;  whole-length  figures,  the 
size  of  life.  *' Very  carefully  painted  in 
hu)  pale  mode  of  colouring,  and  espe- 
cieJiy  delicate  in  the  han£.  A  more 
important  picture  of  this,  the  best 
French  portrait-painter  of  that  age. 
than  any  that  the  louvre  possesses.*' 
— W. 

Ldieiiberg.—'Dead  Game.  Marked 
with  his  name  and  1657.  "Is  e 
masterpiece  of  this  kind,  and  proves 
how  art  can  lend  a  charm  even  to 
such  an  indifferent  subject.'*— W. 

Ldy. — James  Duke  of  York,  after- 
wards  James  II.  Young,  and  with 
the  hair  in  rich  curls.  A  good  and 
carefully  painted  picture.  Josceline 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  in  armour. 
Uncommonly  spirited,  and  carefully 
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ezecnted.     Docbess  of  Bichmond; 

Thole-length.  Sir  George  Lisle  (^ot 

with  Sir  Cha&  Lacas  at  Golche&ter, 

by  order  of  Fairfax,  1648). 

*lfa^iM6.— The  Adoration  of  the 

&}fG&    Tfaifl  celebrated  picture  was 

painted  before  Mabufle  went  to  Italy ; 

uid  changed  his  style  oonaiderably 

iyt  the  worse.     In  it  he  shows  him- 

«^  **  by  no  meanfl  inferior  to  the  two 

post  celebrated  contemporary  painters 

in  the  Netherlands— Koger  van  der 

Weyde,andQiiintin  Mat^a.     In  the 

QobienesB,  refinement,  ana  variety  of 

the  characters  he  is  superior,  and  in 

gravity  and  energy  equal  to  them." 

~W.    vThe  date  of  Mabuse's  birth 

u  unknown ;  it  may  have  been  circ. 

1470.    About  1500  he  went  to  Italy. 

Died  1533.)    This  picture,  although 

punted  more  than  3  cents,  and  a  half 

ij^  is  as  fresh  and  in  as  fine  a  state 

of  preservation  as  if  finished  yester- 

<iAy.    The  richness  and  harmony  of 

colour  afford,  when  the  enclosing 

panels  are  opened,  as  delightful  a 

KQsation  as  a  burst  of  sunshine  on 

a  gloomy  day.    Each  head  should 

be  noticed.    Kemark  especially  the 

Wonderful  painting  of  the  robe  of 

Balthazar,   and   the   admirable  ar- 

nuigement  of  the   white  scarf,   in 

vhich  he  holds  the  thurible.    The 

painting  of  the  robe  renders  auite 

credible  the  story  told  of  Kabuse 

when  in  the  serviee  of  the  Marquis 

Via    der   Yeren.      The    Emperor 

Charles  Y.  whs  about  to  visit  the 

eaetle  of  the  marquis,  who  deter- 

nuDed  to  array  Ms  whole  suite  in 

white  damask.     Mabuse  requested 

that  the  stuff  might  be  given   to 

MiQself,  in  order   to  be  made  up 

into  a  picturesque  costume  of  his  own 

devising.     He   sold   it,  spent   the 

niODey  at  a  tavern,  and  then  painted 

^  lobe  of  paper,  in  which  he  appeared 

with  the  rest  of  the  household  before 

the  empenv,  who,  like  eveir   one 

^  was  so  struck  with  the  beauty 

of  the  apparent   damask,  that   he 

begged  to  examine  it  nearer — when 

^  trick  was  of  course  discovered. 


A  small  head,  witJi  hat  and  feathers, 
looking  in  at  a  window,  is  said  to  be 
that  of  Mabuse  himsel£  Memlino  is 
also  said— but  with  doubtful  truth — 
to  have  introduced  his  own  portrait 
in  a  similar  position,  in  his  picture 
of  the  same  subject  in  the  hospital 
of  St  John  at  Bruges — a  somewhat 
earlier  painting  than  this  of  Mabuse's, 
and  diq[>laying  a  deeper  religious  feel- 
ing. The  two  should  be  compared. 
Tliis  picture  is  inscribed  witn  the 
artist's  name  "Jan  Gossaert"  He 
is  generally  known  by  that  of  hid 
native  town,  Mabuse,  now  Mauberge, 
in  French  Flanders,  not  far  from 
Yalenciennes.    (O.) 

Pierre  Mignard, — ^The  philosopher 
Descartes ;  half-length  in  a  circle. 

Ant,  Moro, — ^Mary  Queen  of  Eng- 
land in  a  splendid  dress.  The  deli- 
cacy of  the  execution,  in  a  clear  and 
warm  tone,  is  worthy  of  Holbein. 
Half-length.  This  is  not  the  picture 
noticed  by  Walpole.    (See  post.) 

Frane  Pourbm,  the  Father. —  A 
Knight  of  St.  Michael ;  half-length. 
**  In  energy  of  conception  and  force 
of  the  clear  colouring,  one  of  his  best 
pictures." — W. 

Primaticeio, — Penelope  relating  to 
Ulyases  what  has  happened  to  ner 
during;  his  aba^ice.  "This  is  the 
most  miportant  work  that  I  have  yet 
seen  of  this  master,  who  fills  so  im- 
portant a  place  in  the  history  of 
painting  in  France^  and  whose  works, 
since  the  ruin  of  almost  all  his  fresco- 
paintings  in  the  Louvre,  are  so  rarely 
seen.  The  characters  are  very  noble, 
the  drawing  and  rounding  of  all  the 
parts  correct  and  carefvd,  but  the 
colourin^weak." — W. 

Sir  J.iteynolds. — ^Portrait  of  Omai, 
the  "  eentle  savage,**  brought  to  Eng- 
land by  Captain  Cook.  **  In  anima- 
tion and  oonception,masterly  keeping, 
and  solid  execution,  one  of  the  finest 
pictures  of  the  master."  Frederick, 
8th  Earl  of  Carlisle,  when  youn^^. 
**  Likewise  very  spirited  in  the  head ; 
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only  the  attitude  is  rather  theatrical." 
-W. 

Salvator  Rota. — ^A  Man,  holding 
in  his  right  hand  a  white  dove,  and 
with  the  left  pointing  downwards. 
Half-length.  *'  Surprisingly  noble 
in  the  expression  and  uncommonly 
clear  and  warm  in  the  colour." — W. 

Rubm$, — The  Daughter  of  Hero- 
dias,  attended  by  a  female  ser- 
vant,  receives  from  the  executioner 
the  head  of  St.  John ;  the  original 
of  many  copies.  •*  A  very  powerful 
work  of  the  later  period  of  the 
master,  carefully  executed  and  bril- 
liant in  the  colouring."—  W. 

*Rubem. — Thomas  Howard,  Earl 
of  Arundel.  One  of  the  finest  por- 
traits that  Rubens  ever  painted. 
*'  Nobleness  of  conception,  simplified 
and  decided  forms,  ore  combined 
with  a  breadth  of  careful  execution, 
a  depth  and  clearness  of  the  by-no- 
means  extravagant  colouring ;  one  is 
never  tired  with  looking  at  it." — W. 

Old  Stone. — Charles  I.,  with  his 
son  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  Copy 
after  Yandyck. 

*  Tintoretto.— 2  young  Dukes  of 
Ferrara,  whole-length,  the  size  of 
life,  attended  by  a  servant  and  a  page, 
and  kneeling  at  prayers  in  a  church. 
"Tintoretto  manifests  here,  as  he 
often  does  in  his  portraits,  the  noblest 
and  purest  conception.  The  brown- 
ish lights  and  the  dark  shadows 
produce  a  deep  grave  harmony." — W. 
(0.) 

*  Tintoretto.  —  2  landso^s,  one 
with  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  the  other 

•  with  the  Temptation  of  Christ.  *'  Ex- 
tremely poetical,  in  the  manner  of 
Titian,  only  still  bolder  in  tlie  forms 
of  the  mountains,  richer  in  the  ob- 
jects, and  producing,  by  the  warm 
light,  a  great  effect;  at  the  same 
time  very  carefullv  painted  and  clear 
for  him."— W. 

*Tintoti8tto»  —  Adoration  of  the 
Bhepherdii.  In  the  landscape  the 
Wise  Men.  "Highly  characteristic 
of  the  mure  elevated  feeling  of  this 
master.  Painted  with  a  light  spirited 


pencil,  in  a  glowing  tone,  approach- 
ing to  Titian."— W.  Pictures  of 
this  character,  by  Tmtoretto,  are 
rarely  seen  in  England,  and  deserve 
the  most  careful  attention. 

Titian.— A  Butcher's  Dog  and   3 
Cats ;  moat  fearfully  animate 

Perino   del    Vaga.  — The    Holy 
Family. 

*Vandyck, — Portrait  of  Frans  Sny- 
ders,  the  painter.    "  Not  only  one  of 
the  very  nnest  portraits  of  Vandyck, 
but  entitled  to  rank  with  the  most 
celebrated  portraits  of  Raphael,  Titian, 
or  Holbein."— W.    James,  Ist  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  the  intimate  friend  of 
Charles  I.,  whom  he  was  suspected  of 
betraying  when  the  Scots  sold  him  to 
the  Parliament.  He  afterwards  raised 
forces    and    entered    England,    was 
defeated    by  Cromwell    at   Preston 
(Aug.  1748),  surrendered,  waa  tried 
before  Bradsbaw,  and  executed.  Mar. 
9,  1649.    (Full-length.) 

Velasquez. — Portrait  of  a  Man,  with 
features  resembhng  those  of  a  ne^ro. 
Ennobled  by  the  conception,  and  at 
the  same  time  most  strikingly  tme  to 
nature. 

Carlo  Veneeiano.—The  Death  of 
the  Virgin ;  figures  as  large  as  life. 
The  altarpiece  of  the  chapel.  *  The 
painter  here  proves  himself  to  be 
one  of  the  most  talented  followers  of 
Correggio.  He  is  more  dignified  in 
the  characters  and  expression  of  the 
passions  than  most  of  those  imitators. 
Clear  in  the  warm  colouriug,  and 
careful  in  the  execution.''— W.  (O.) 

Zucchero. — ^Tliomas  Howard,  4tli 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  who,  after  his  poli- 
tical intrigue  with  Mary  Queen  of 
Soots,  and  the  "  Rising  of  the  North,** 
was  tried  and  executed  June  2, 
1672. 

Four  portraits,  which  cannot  be 
assigned  with  certainty  to  any  artist, 
should  also  bo  noticed  : — A  '•  deli- 
cious whole-length  of  Queen  Mary, 
with  all  her  folly  in  her  face  and 
hand,"  mentioned  by  Walpole; 
Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Northamp' 
ton,  2nd  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Sur- 
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Tey,  a  man  of  much  cnrioas  reading, 
ratfaor  of  the  *  Dispensation  against 
the  PoisoD  of  sapposed  Prophecies/ 
OoofltaUe  of  Dover  tinder  James  I., 
died  1614  (bust,  dated  1606) ;  Henry 
Percy,  9lh  Earl  of  Ncrthuini)erland, 
impTisoned  by  Jas.  I.  for  15  years  on 
m{»cion  of  complicity  in  the  Gim- 
powder  Plot  (fall-length,  in  robes  as 
Chancellor  of  Univ.  of  Cambridge)  ; 
«Dd  Lord  WUUam  Howard,  the 
** Belted  Will  Howard*'  of  the '  Lay  of 
the  lAst  Minstrel,'  from  whom  the 
CulJBle  branch  of  the  Howards  d&- 

SQCIld. 

Since  the  death  of  the  7th  Earl, 
the  pictnree  from  the  town  house 
hare  been  removed  to  Castle  Howard. 
Among  them  are — 

Titian. — Portrait  of  a  man  with 
falcon. 

Giorgi&M, — ^Portrait  of  (Gaston  de 
Poix  (very  fine). 
Buberu. — ^A  wooded  landscape. 
Correggio, — ^A  Virgin  and  Child, 
and  Bt.  John. 
Claude, — ^Landscape. 
Ousip.— Six  landscapes. 
Oairuborough. — Girl  feeding  pigs— 
a  fine  jncture. 

fid  toe  Mtueiun  is  placed  a  tcstimo- 
fiial  (cost  1000  gnineas)  from   the 
West  Biding,  presented  to  the  late 
Earl  (then  £o^  Morpeth),  after  the 
electi(m  of  1841,  when  he  was  de- 
feated.   It  is  a  wine-cooler  in  bog 
oak  and  silver-gtlt,  with  the  shields 
of  Yorkshve  towns  round  it.    Here 
also  b  a  monster  address,  300  yards 
long,  presented  to  the  late  Lord  Car- 
Ikle  on  his  return  from  the  office  of 
Chief  SecrefaBkry  for  Lreland.    There 
are  besides    forty   or    fifty   silver 
trowels,  spades,  &Q.,  given  to  the 
7th  Earl  on  various  pablic  occasions. 
Of  the  antiquities  preserved  here,  re- 
nutrk  especially  some  due  Greek  vases, 
a  cireolar  altar  of  marble  brought  by 
Nelson,  says  the  Inscription,  from  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  many 
cinerary  urns,  and  small  bronzes,  and 
some  good  ancient  sculpture.    Some 
aatiqne  flgnroB  and  other  sculpture 


worth  attention  are  also  arranged  in 
a  room  through  which  the  visitor 
passes  to  regain  the  entrance-hall. 
There  is  some  good  tapestry  in  many 
of  the  apartments,  and  some  very 
fine  china. 

The  gardens  oflfer  nothing  remark- 
able, and  need  not  delay  the  tourist. 
Near  the  hou:se  is  a  copy  of  the  great 
antique  "  boar  "  (at  Florence),  in  Car- 
rara marble,  and  many  other  copies 
from  antique  statues  are  scattered 
over  the  lawns  and  terraces.  The 
park,  veiy  fine  and  extensive  as  it  is, 
has  a  certain  air  of  neglect,  i  m.  E. 
of  the  house  is  an  Ionic  temple  with 
porticoes;  and  at  some  distance  be- 
yond, the  Mausoleum  in  which  the 
Earls  of  Carlisle  have  been  deposited 
since  the  building  of  Castle  Howard. 
Nicholas  Hawksmoor,  a  scholar  of 
Wren,  was  associated  here  with  Van- 
brugh ;  and  was  employed  in  erect- 
ing this  mausoleum  when  he  died. 
"This  was  the  first  mausoleum  (un- 
connected with  a  churoh)  erected  in 
England ;  and  was  of  course  a  copy 
of  the  Roman  tombs  and  columbaria. 
The  example  has  since  been  followed 
at  Brocklesby  (Lincolnshire),  for  Lord 
Yarborough;  at  Cobham  in  Kent 
(Lord  DaSruley),  and  elsewhere." 

(The  tourist  may  drive  from  Castle 
Howard  to  the  Kirkham  Stat.,  see 
the  ruins  there,  and  so  return  to 
York.  The  drive,  about  4  m.,  is 
pleasant,  and  there  is  an  excellent 
view  of  Castle  Howard  just  above  a 
small  new  church,  built  by  the  late 
earl.) 

The  rly.  follows  the  winding  course 
of  the  river,  through  oak  woods 
planted  by  the  6th  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
and  occasional  rock-cuttings,  blasted 
in  the  oolitic  limestone,  to  reach 

19  m.  Huit&n  Stat.  roh.  of  Hutton 
Ambo,  built  in  1856X  beyond  which 
it  crosses  t^e  river  on  a  timber  bridge 
to 

21f  m.  Maltox  Junction  Stat.' 
(Branch  lines  run  from  Malton  to 
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Driffield  across  the  Wolds  (Bte.  11), 
and  from  Malton  to  Filmoor  Junc- 
tion on  the  North-Eastern  line,  and 
thence  to  Thirsk.  (Bte.  18.)  This 
latter  line  passes  through  Byedale, 
and  has  many  points  of  interest  along 
it.) 

Malton  (Pop.  in  1871,  of  borough, 
including  New  and  Old  Malton  and 
Norton,  8168.  Hotel,  the  Talbot— 
very  good,  with  a  pleasant  garden 
overlooking  the  Derwent,  ana  com- 
manding fine  views)  is  in  effect  a 
junction  of  three  "  towns,"  —  Old 
and  New  Blalton  on  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  Derwent,  and  Norton  on  the  1. 
The  situation  is  agreeable ;  railways 
make  many  places  of  interest  (GasUe 
Howard,  Kirkham — all  the  stations 
in  Ryedale,  Bte.  18,  — the  Wold 
country,  and  the  watering-places) 
easUy  accessible ;  and  the  tourist  will 
sometimes  find  Malton  a  convenient 
resting-place  in  passing  from  one 
part  of  Yorkshire  to  another.  Malton 
was  unquestionably  an  important 
Roman  station,  although  its  ancient 
name  has  been  lost.  Oamulodunum 
was  certainly  Maldon  in  Essex  (near 
Colchester);  and  Derventio— which 
Malton  has,  perhaps,  better  claims  to 
represent  —  was,  according  to  tVc 
Itineraries,  7  miles  from  York. 
Malton  is  seventeen  Roman  miles 
distant  There  may,  however,  be  an 
error  in  the  numbers — and  certainly  it 
seems  more  probable  that  the  troops 
railed  "  Derventionenses "  in  the 
Notitia  should  have  been  stationed 
here,  than  at  Aldby  or  Stamford 
Bridge,  so  near  York,  which  on  the 
strength  of  the  7  m.  have  also  been 
fixed  on  as  Derventio,  but  the  site 
of  Derventio  has  vet  to  be  settled 
with  certainty ;  and  in  some  respects 
Aldby  has  strong  claims.  Roman 
roads  led  from  Malton  —  besides 
others  of  less  importance  —  west- 
ward to  Isurium  (Aldborough,  Rte. 
19),  8.  to  Eburacum,  E.  to  Brid- 
lington, and  N.  to  Dunum  Sinus 
(near  Whitby).    Modem  railways  do 


not  follow  the  exact  lines  of  the«e 
roads ;  but  they  run  in  the  same 
directions ;  and  the  position  of  M!al- 
ton  is  as  central  now  as  it  was  in 
those  ancient  days.  This  arises  from 
its  position  near  a  ford  of  the  river, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  Wolds, — advaii> 
tages  which  had  probably  rendered 
Malton  an  important  British  settle- 
ment before  the  arrival  of  the  Bo- 
mans.  British  tumuli  and  camp^ 
abound  in  the  neighbourhood. 

After  ihe  Gonouest,  Malton  passed 
to  a  certain  Gilbert  Tyson;  whoee 
descendant,  Eustace  Fitz-Jobn,  sue- 
ceedcd  to  the  lordship  temp.  Hen.  I. 
A  castle  had  been  built  by  one  of 
the  Norman  lords  on  the  site  of  the 
Roman  camp ;  and  Eustace,  who  on 
Henry's  death  took  the  side  of  the 
Empress  Matilda,  gave  it  up,  toge- 
ther with  Alnwick,  which  he   tSao 
held,  to  King  David  of  Scotland,  who 
placed  a  strong  garrison  in  Malton. 
Archbp.  Thurstan  attacked  the  Boots 
in  Malton,  took  it,  and  burnt   the 
town.    Eustace  fled  to  ScoUand,  and 
was  present  in  the  Scottish  host  at 
the  battle  of  the  Standard  in  1136. 
(See  North  Allorton,  Rte.  18.)    He 
was  afterwards  reconciled  to  Stephen, 
and  rebuilt  the  town  of  Malton,  hence- 
forth known  as  New  Malton,     The 
son  of  Eustace  assumed  the  name  of 
y esci ;  and  Malton  continued  in  tiiat 
family  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
when  the  greater  portion  of  it  passed 
to  the  family  of  Eiu^s  or  Ever. 

The  Norman  castle  has  entirely 
disappeared;    as,   in   its   turn,  has 
vanished  a  mansion  built  on  its  site, 
temp.  James    I.,  by    Ralph    Lord 
Enres.    This  house  was  pulled  down 
and  tlie  materials  sold — fit  is  said  that 
even  tiie  stones  were  shared  one  by 
one, — in  1674,  by  the  two  grand- 
daughters of  Lord  Euros,  who  could 
not  agree  as  to  the  distribution  of  the 
property.    The  lodge  still  remains. 
The  manor  and  lodge  became  after^ 
wards  the  inheritance  of  the  Hon. 
Thomas   Wentworth,  created   LonI 
Malton,  and  better  known  as  the 
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>Iarqtds  of  Rockingham,  the  states- ' 
man  and  prime  minister.    From  him 
:h<:jr  haye  descended  to  Earl  Titz- 
vmiam. 

Malton  is  the  centre  of  the  com 
trade  for  a  wide  district ;  hut  it  has 
little  other  trade,  and  the  water  traffic 
with  Hull  has  nearly  ceased  since  the 
completion  of  the  railways.  The  chs. 
of  New  Malton  (St.  Michael's  and 
St  Leonard's)  are  uninteresting.  The 
former  was  once  Norm.,  but  has  been 
R-stored  and  modernised  until  it  has 
lost  all  ancient  character.  The  latter 
has  also  some  Norm,  features.    What 
is  now  the  cellar  of  the  Cross  Keys 
Inn«  in  Wheelgate,  was  the  crypt  of 
im  hospital  attached  to  tho  Priory  of 
Old  Ualton;  it  is  late  Norm.,  and 
of  some  interest     The  Norman  town 
was  walled,  but  only  a  fragment  of 
the  old  walls  remains.  The  ^ydge  (^  W. 
G.  Copperthwaite,  Esq.),  passed  rt. 
on  the  road  to  Old  Malton,  is  a  good 
example  of  Jacobaean   architecture, 
and  was  connected,  as  has  been  al- 
ready said,  with  the  castellated  build- 
ing behind  it,  now  destroyed.    Many 
British  and  Roman  relics  found  in 
the    neighbourhood    are    preserved 
heie :  and  it  marks  the  site  of  the 
gn«t   Boman    CaMrum.     This   ex- 
tended S.  of  the   lodge— which  is 
built  on  its  vallum — ^towards  the  river. 
It  formed  a  large  quadrangle,  with  a 
EDialler  enclosure  at  the  S  J2.  angl^f 
outside   the    Prsstorian    gate.    The 
double  vallum  on  the  E.  side  is  still 
verv  distinct,  as  are  the  defences  S. 
irith  the  Prstorian  gate,  the  form  of 
which  resembles  that  at  Oawthome 
(see  Bte.  14),  and  is  supposed  to  be 
peculiar  to  camps  occupied  by  the 
y&  Legion.     Foundations   of  the 
Norm.  <^le  may  be  traced  towards 
&e  centre  of  the  camp.     A  road, 
kaviDg  the  camp  by  the  Prietorian 
gate,  crossed  the  river  at  a  ford  (by 
the  idand)  and  then  passed  through 
ft  small  square  camp,  constructed  for 
the  defence  of  the  ford.    Tiiis  camp, 
in  Norton,  has  been  built  over,  and 
is  no  longer  traceable.     The  road 


passed  towards  Londesborough,  where 
it  joined  another  Boman  road  leading 
to  York.  Numerous  Roman  remains 
have  been  found  in  tho  camp  and  it:; 
vicinity;  among  others,  the  curious 
sign  of  a  goldsmith  named  Servulus, 
engraved  in  Wright's  *  Celt,  Boman, 
and  Saxon.* 

Old  Maltcm,  1  m.  beyond  the  Lodge, 
is  only  interesting  for  the  remains  of 
the  IMory  Church,  now  used  as  that 
of  the  parish.  The  priory  was 
founded  in  1150,  by  Eustace  Fitz- 
John,  for  Gilbertine  Canons,  and  was 
richly  endowed.  The  foimdation 
took  place  during  the  lifetime  of  St 
Gilbert  of  Scmpringham,  the  founder 
of  the  order,  who  died  in  1189,  and 
was  buried  here,  bequeathing  the 
care  of  all  his  religious  houses  to 
Roger,  Prior  of  Malton.  (Under  the 
Gilbertine  rule,  monks  and  nuns 
occasionally  occupied  separate  divi- 
sions of  the  same  convent  There 
were  four  houses  of  this  order  in 
Yorkshire:  this  of  Malton — which 
was  probably  for  men  only,  since  in 
the  Institutes  of  the  Order  Gilbert  pro- 
vides that  the  number  of  brethren  at 
Malton  should  not  exceed  85,  but 
does  not  mention  women;  Watton, 
near  Beverley  (Rte.  9 — here  there 
might  be  70  brethren  and  140  sis- 
ters); St.  Andrew's  at  Y'ork;  and 
EUerton  in  Spalding  Moor,  both 
founded  after  Gilbert's  death. 

The  priory  stood  on  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  river  Derwent,  which  runs  within 
a  few  yards  of  it  Of  the  church,  the 
W.  front  and  a  portion  of  the  nave 
alone  remain  in  a  perfect  state.  The 
original  plan  embraced  a  long  nave 
with  aisles,  a  tower  between  the  nave 

I  and  choir,  transepts  with  square  east- 
em  chapels,  of  somewhat  unusual 
plan;  choir  with  aisles;  and  a  square 
eastern  end  projecting  beyond  them. 
The  eastern  part  of  the  church.beyond 
the  nave,  can  only  be  tracea  by  its 
foundations :  the  western  piers  cuthe 
tower,  and  fragments  of  the  nave 
I  aisles,  are  in  complete   ruin :   the 
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greater  part  of  the  aisles  has  disap- 
peared entirely ;  and  a  wall  is  built 
up  between  the  nave  piers.  The 
window  in  the  £.  wall  (which 
crosses  the  nave  at  the  6th  bay  from 
the  W., — there  are  two  ruinous  bays 
of  the  nave  beyond  it)  was  inserted 
in  1844.  The  piers  and  arches 
(built  up)  of  the  nave  are  Trans.- 
Norm. — no  doubt  part  of  the  original 
work.  Large  circular  triforium 
arches  run  above  the  piers.  The 
whole  of  the  W.  front  appears  to  bo 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  cent 
There  were  towers  N.W.  and  S.W. 
The  base  of  that  N.W.  alone  re- 
mains; that  S.W.  is  very  fine,  and 
should  be  compared  with  tlie  later 
development  in  the  E.  E.  towers  of 
Ripon.  It  has  lofty  pointed  window 
openings,  with  clustered  shafts  at  the 
angles ;  and  2  quatrefoils  within  cir- 
cles on  each  side  of  the  tower  at  the 
tup. 

Foundations  of  the  great  cloister 
mav  bo  traced  S.  of  the  nave ;  and 
unaer  the  modern  house 'called  "the 
Abbey*'  is  a  crypt  (perhaps  ori- 
j^inally  below  part  of  the  refectory). 
The  ground  about  the  church  is 
much  Droken  with  mounds  and  hol- 
lows,— traces  of  the  many  buildings 
attached  to  the  priory.  A  build- 
ing now  used  as  a  saddle-room, 
adjoining  the  ch.yd.,  was  the  scho'ol- 
houso  of  the  Free  Grammar  School, 
founded  by  Robert  Holgate,  Abp.  of 
York  (1545-1556).  Holgato.  whom 
Fuller  calls  a  "parcel  Protestant," 
had  been  a  master  of  the  GUbertines, 
and  founded  a  school  at  whatever 
place  in  Yorksliire  there  had  been  a 
priory  of  the  order. 

Norton  is  the  third  **  member  *'  of 
Malton,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  river. 
The  ch.  is  modem  and  uninteresting. 
Near  Norton  is  WhUeujaU,  where 
was  the  training  establishment  of 
the  late  John  Scott.  Besides  the 
Atables,  tliere  are  here  blacksmiths' 
and  saddlers*  shops,  where  every- 
thing necessary  for  so  large  an  esta- 


blishment was  made  and  repaired  ; 
and  an  extensive  farmyard,  tne  piga 
in  which,  and  the  show  of  hams    in 
the    bacon -house,    indicated    M^r. 
Scott's  pre-eminence  in  more  than 
one  Yorkshire  "specialty.'*    On  each 
stable  door,  framed  in  gilt    horse- 
shoes, are  miniature  portraits  of  tbe 
racers  that  have  been  trained  within. 
Underneath  is  a  record  in  gilt  letters 
of  tiie  horse's  performances.    In  35 
years,  16  winners  of  the  St.  Leger 
were  trained  in  the  Whitewall  stahles. 
The  training-ground  was  on  Langton 
Wold.      Since    Mr.    Scott's    death, 
these    famous    stables    have    been 
empty;  and  though  stUl  cared  for, 
have  of  course  a  sadly  deserted  look. 
Messrs.  I 'Anson,  Peck,  and  Shepherd 
have  still  training  stables  near  Mal- 
ton, but  not  on  the  scale  of  Mr.  Scott's. 
An  order,  or  an  introduction,  is  ne^ 
oessar}*  for  seeing  any  of  these  esta- 
blishments.   On  the  S.  side  of  the 
Wold,  and  N.  of  a  little  "beck  "  that 
runs  towards  the  Derwent,  Uiere  is  a 
small  British  camp ;  and  another  at 
'  Thomthorpe,  ^  m.  lower  down,  on  the 
same  side  of  the  stream ;  **  placed  to 
guard  the  passage  on  the  road  from 
Acklam  Wold  to  Malton.'*— P/*f'ttfpg. 
This  road,  at  first  a  British  trackway, 
was  no  doubt  adopted  by  the  Romans. 
—since  the  "street"  from  the  Pr»- 
torian  gate  at  Malton  led  to  it.  There 
is  a  wide  view  from  the  top  of  the 
Wold. 

At  Malton  the  rly.  crosses  the 
Derwent,  which,  from  Stamford 
Bridge  to  its  junction  near  Sher- 
burn  with  the  Hartford  Brook  (one 
of  its  sources),  and  thence  to  the 
rise  of  this  brook  near  the  sea  (close 
to  Filey),  forms  the  boundary  between 
the  E.  and  N.  Ridings.  There  is 
nothing  which  calls  for  especial  no- 
tice at  any  of  the  stations — 

26  m.  from  York,  Billin^n, 

28  m.  Knapton, 

30  m.  Hestertoii, 

33^  m.  Sherbum, 

35  ro.  Ganion, 

39}  m.  Seamer  Junction. 
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^between  Holton  and  Scarborougb. 
Aft  RiBingUm  a  branch  line  (one  of 
tbe  moet  pictareeqne  in  England) 
paaaeeK.  to  Whitby  (Rte.  14).  Right 
^8oamp$Um  Park  (Col.  6t  Qnintin) 
—long  the  seat  of  the  St.  Qnintins. 
^erbum  ch.  oontains  a  mnch-en- 
liched  Norm,  chancel  arch.  The 
vddS)  which  are  seen  all  along,  rt. 
of  the  line,  are  here  mnch  marked 
W  entrenchmentB  and  tnmidi.  Be- 
tween Sherbnm  and  Weaverthorpe 
is  t  gnmp  of  7  barrows,  which  when 
opened  l^  Mr.  Greenwell,  in  1867» 
jidded  some  Tory  beantifnl  bronze 
annlets  and  bead  necklaces,  show- 
ing the  influence  of  Roman  art  and 
fitthion,  intermixed  with  pottery  of 
the  Tery  plainest  description,  flints, 
and  *'  tynes  '*  of  the  red  deer  rubbed 
down  into  pointed  implements.  The 
dy.  beyond  Ganton  then  turns  E. 
thnngh  the  Vale  of  Pickering,  a 
broad,  comparatively  level  district, 
lying  between  the  Wolds  8.  and  the 
Cleveland  Moors  N.  At  Seamer  is 
the  jmiotion  of  this  line  with  the  rly. 
bom  Bridlington  and  Filey. 

[1^  m.  N.  of  Heslerton  8tat.«  on  the 
Derwentfis  the  site  of  Yedingham,  or 
**  litUe  Mareis  "  nunnery,  founded 
ciic.  1168,  by  Helewise  de  Glare,  for 
Benedictine  nuns.  Among  the  diaily 
dole  of  loaves  delivered  for  the  use  of 
this  house  and  its  appendages,  were 
39  **  de  pane  duriori,  for  the  dogs  on 
each  manfflr  belonging  to  it.  These 
good  creatures  were  probably  sheep- 
dogs—although Benedictine  ladies 
(vitness  the  Prioress  Juliana  of  Sop- 
well)  were  not  always  disinclined  to 
the  sports  of  the  field. 

2  m.  &rther,  on  the  Old  Malton 
TQsd,  is  Ebbentan;  and  above  the 
Tillage  is,  or  was,  a  small  cave  in  a 
rock  called  Hfrida  or  Alfred's  Hole. 
Tradition  (and  one  of  long  standing, 
trinoe  these  was  formerly  an  inscrip- 
tion over  ihe  cave  recording  it)  as* 
seita  that  Al&ed  of  Northumbria  was 
wounded  in  a  battle  within  the  en- 
trendmients  of  Scamridge  (long  lines 
on  Ihe  moors  above  Ebberston,  which 


are  however,  in  all  probability,  British 
works),  that  he  fled, took  shelter  in  this 
cave,  and  was  on  the  following  day 
taken  to  Driffield,  where  he  died. 
[Bee  Driffield,  Rte.  9.;] 

Between  Cfanton  and  Seamer  the 
rly.,  which  has  so  fiar  kept  on  the  £. 
Riding  side  of  the  river,  crosses  it  (it 
is  here  the  Hartford  Brook)  and 
passes  N.  to  Scarborough.  The  re- 
markable course  of  the  Derwent 
(Dwr-gwent  (Brit),  feir,  or  dear 
water — the  Kentish  Darent,  and  the 
Devonshire  Dart,  are  £Eir-ofif  cousins) 
should  here  be  noticed.  Its  chief 
source  is  near  the  Flask  Inn,  bo 
tween  Scarborough  and  Whitby;  a 
second  is  the  Hariford  Brook,  rising 
on  the  clifl'  close  to  Filey.  These 
streams,  which  rise  so  near  the  seti, 
flow  W.,  S.,  and  E.  a  distance  of  lOi) 
miles  before  reaching  it.  The  Derwent 
joins  the  Ouse  near  Hemingborongh, 
and  tfaonce  flows  into  the  Humbcr. 

The  long  range  of  the  Wold  hills 
will  have  been  seen  rt.  after  passing 
Rillington  Stat.  The  sea,  seen  at 
intervals  in  the  same  direction  (after 
the  line  turns  K.)*  indicates  the  ai> 
proach  (under  Oliver's  Mount,  the 
hiU  rt.)  to 

42f  m.    Scarborough  Stat, 

[Hotdi.  Jnihetoum:  Talbot, Oastle. Qeorgd* 
Not  too  good,  aDd  crowded  in  the  eeaswiu 
The  teniu  are  much  lower  in  all  of  these 
than  In  the  hotels  on  the  cliffs. 

SoiOh  Cliff —the  pleaaantest  and  most 
aristocratic  part  of  Scarborough.  The  Grand 
Hotely  built  since  1865,  on  a  commanding 
eminence  above  the  sea,  near  the  l^].  end  of 
the  town,  is  the  most  Important  here.  (Lodg- 
ing and  board  at  UMe  d:Mte  i  It.  and  6d.  and 
\3s.  a  day,  according  to  situation  of  bedroom. 
The  charges  are  much  less  from  the  middle 
of  October  to  the  end  of  June.)  Other 
hotels  are  the  Boya/,  the  Crvwri^  and  the 
Prince  <if  H  akt— the  latter  two  on  the  Espla- 
nade,  commanding  fino  sea-views,  and  wiUi 
cliff  walks  and  open  country  close  atiUoin- 
Ing.  In  all  these  hotels  there  is  a  taUt.- 
d^Mte  during  the  season  ^(h)m  May  to  No- 
vember),  with  regular  ana  not  nnreafconabU* 
charges  for  daily  and  weekly  board,'  either 
pablic  or  private. 

North  Cliff— A  new  and  quictef  suburb, 
scarcely  so  agref'abie  as  the  South,  noteb  : 
The  Alexavdbra  and  the  Queens. 

The  system  here  is  the  uame  as  on  the  S. 
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Cliff,  with  Bomewhai  lower  charges.  The 
charges  are  redaced  In  all  the  hotels  from 
November  to  May;  and  an  til  the  E.  winds 
of  spring  arrive  Scarborough  is  by  no  means 
an  unde&able  winter  residence. 

Lodgingt  are  to  be  had  in  all  directions. 
The  best  and  pleasantest  are  on  the  S.  ClifT, 
bat  there  are  excellent  hooses  and  very 
good  i^Nirtments  on  tbe  N. 

JRatZioayi— To  York  and  Malton  (present 
Route,  anley,  to  ^Vhitby  by  UiUington  (Rte. 
14^;  by  Filey  and  Bridlington  to  Driffield  (Rte. 
18),  and  thraoe  by  Beverley  to  Hull  (Rte.  9). 
A  rly.  firum  Scarborough  to  Whitby  is  in 
pro{pre>8  (1874),  and  will  soon  be  completed. 
For  a  notice  of  it,  see  Whitby  (Rte.  14). 

Steamert  daring  the  season  run  for  day's 
excursions  to  Filey  and  Bridlington,  and  to 
Whitby. 

The  most  important  streets  for  shopping 
are  Newborougn  Street  and  St.  Nicbulas 
Street.    In  the  latter  is  Theakston's  library. 

For  day's  eoBewrtians  firom  Scarborough  see 
the  end  of  tbe  following  notice.] 

Scarborough  (Pop.  of  borough  in 
1871,  24.259— the  number  of  »um- 
mer  visitors  is  legion)  is  not  un- 
fairly called  the  "Queen  of  North- 
ern watering-places."  The  situation 
is  singularly  fine ;  and  all  who  like 
bustle  and  animation  will  find  them 
here  during  the  season,  which  is  at 
its  height  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber. Scarborough  is  the  Brighton  of 
the  North.  All  classes  meet  and  enjoy 
themselves  here ;  and  since  the  net- 
work of  railways  has  extended  itself 
in  all  directions,  excursionists  from 
every  part  of  England,  and  many 
from  Scotland,  are  constantly  pour- 
ing into  it.  Filey  and  Whitby  are 
quieter,  and  have  a  far  less  mixed 
assemblage  of  summer  visitors;  but  no 
other  place  offers  the  resources  or  the 
amusement  of  Scarborough.  The 
air  is  bracine  and  pleasant.  Sands 
remarkable  for  extent  and  smooth- 
ness stretch  away  under  both  S.  and 
N.  Cliffs.  The  bathing  is  good.  The 
waters  of  the  spa  (chalybeate)  are 
useful  in  many  cases ;  and  walks  in- 
land and  along  the  difis  are  easily 
accessible  and  picturesque. 

gcarborough  is  built  round  the 
sliores  of  a  bay  whose  sides  rise 
steeply  from  the  water's  edge,  espe- 
cially on  the  N. ;  where  a  lofty  and 


precipitous  clifi^  or  tear,  is  crowned 
by  the  ruined  castle  {Jburgh) ;  the  two 
giving  name  to  the  town.  Tbe  old 
town,  with  narrow,  dirty  streets,  axid 
mean  houses,  tier  above  tier.dostra'ecl 
beneath  the  walls  of  this  fbudal  for- 
tress. The  new  town  arose  first  od 
the  S.  CM';  and  ha£  since  1840  ex- 
tended on  the  N.  From  the  foot  of 
the  castle-hill  double  piers  project 
forward  so  as  to  form  an  outer  and 
enclosed  harbour.  On  the  inner  of 
these  piers  is  a  lighthouse.  Another 
pier  projects  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Day,  and  forms  the  larger 
harbour,  dry  at  low  water. 

The  history  of  the  town  is  cloeely 
connected  with  that  of  the  casUe  (see 
poKb^  which  must  have  been  at  all 
times  formidable  and  important,  ami 
which,  if  it  gave  protection  to  the 
town,  brought  also  sundry  calamities 
upon  it.      Scarborough    obtained  a 
charter  from  Henry  II. ;  and  a  patent 
for  a    new  port  from    Henry   III. 
(There  is  mention  of  a  pier  as  early  as 
this  reign.)  It  ranks  among  the  most 
ancient  boroughs  which  sent  mem- 
bers to  Parliament;  since  its  repre- 
sentatives were  present  at  the  parlia- 
ment of    Acton   BumeU   (11th    of 
Edw.  I.,  1283),  a  proof,  at  all  events, 
that  it  was  then  not  one  of  the  least 
important   towlis   in   the  kingdom. 
Only  18  other  boroughs  were  repre- 
sented in   that   parliament.      Scar- 
borough still  senoB  its  two  members. 
The  very  ancient  seal  of  the  town, 
displaying  a  ship  and  a  castle,  witli 
a  star  between  them,  indicates  its 
early  importance  aa  a  port;  and  its 
great  £air  or  '*  free  mart,"  held  on  the 
sands   and   in   "Merchants'  Bow" 
close  above  them,  was  attended    by 
Flemings,  who  brought  their  cloths  of 
Ghent  and  of  Ypres,  and  by  *'  Oster- 
ling"  traders  from  the  coasts  of  the 
Baltic.     The  prosperity  of  Sourbo- 
rough  seems  to  have  declined  as  that 
of  Hull  rose.    The  town  was  burnt 
by  the  Black  Douglas  in  1318,  after 
Bruce  had  taken  Berwick;  and  it 
suffered  much  during  the  civil  war. 
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when  the  castle  was  twice  besieged. 
Before  that  time,  however,  one  source 
of  its  modem  prosperity  had  been 
disoorered.     A  certain  Dr.  Wittie, 
anthor  (1667)  of  a  book  called  •  Scar- 
barongh  Spaw/  tells  us  that  •*  Mis- 
tress Farrow,  a  sensible  intelligent 
bdy/'  about  the  year  1620,  sometimes 
w&Uced  along  the  shore ;  and  in  the 
OQorae  of  her  promenades  observed 
that  the  stones  over  which  certain 
water  passed  received  a  mseet  colour. 
She  proceeded  to  make  experiments 
on  the  water  herself,  found  it  effica- 
cious, and  **  it  became  the  usual  physic 
of  the  inhabitants.'*    Its  fame  soon 
spread;    and    ** several    persons   of 
ansility  came  from  a  great  distance  to 
orink  itj)referring  it  before  even  the 
Italian,  french,  and  German  Spaws." 

It  may  be  remarked  that  En^ish 
"spas*'  were  about  this  time  be- 
ginning to  attract  attention.  The 
Harrogate  Springs  (see  Rte.  20) 
were  first  noticed  about  1590 ;  and 
those  of  Tunbridge  Wells  about 
1606.  Throughout  the  last  century 
**  SoEirborough  Spaw"  was  more  or 
Jess  resorted  to  by  "persons  of 
quality,'*  and,  when  Hinderwell  pub- 
lished' his  history  in  1798,  the  town 
in  the  '^spaw  season'*  exhibited  "all 
&e  refined  amusements  of  polished 
life.**  At  that  time  the  visitors  were 
themselves  called  ** spaws'*  by  the 
townspeople — just  as  strangers  in 
Oxford  are  known  as  **  lions." 

Sea-bathing,    which    is    now    the 

greatest  attraction  of   Scarborough, 

uid  not  become  fashionable  until  long 

•sfter  the  **  spaw**  was  discovered.  But 

as  the  smooth  sands  here  allowed  the 

convenience  of  a  •*  bathing-chariot," 

as  the  machines  (of  which  Smollett,  in 

'  Humphrey  Olinker,*  gives  a  long  de- 

«aiption,--they  were  then  novelties) 

^vere  originally  called,  the  place  soon 

grew  into  favour  on  that  account. 

Smollett's  novel  was  written  about 

1767 ;  and  it  was  at  Scarborough  that 

Matthew  Bramble,  whilst  swimming 

ftoBx  a   machine,  was   dragged  on 

^re  in  the  midst  of  all  the  company 


by  the  energetic  Clinker,  who* 
thought  his  master  was  drowning. 
Sheridan's  amusing  comedy  *  A  Trip 
to  Scarborough '  (it  is  modelled  on 
Vanbrugh's  •Relapse*)  shows  that 
the  reputation  of  the  place  ("  Even 
the  boors  of  this  northern  spa,'*  savs 
Lord  Foppington,  "had  learnt  the 
respect  due  to  a  title  *')  had  not  dimi- 
nished at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  The  town  on  the  8.  Cliff 
has  since  been  steadily  increasing. 

The  Cliff  Bridge,  across  the  ravine 
between  the  old  town  and  the  S. 
Cliff,  was  completed  in  1827 ;  and  the 
spa  buildings  and  promenade,  as  we 
now  see  them,  in  1858.  Houses  and 
terraces  are  springing*  up  in  all  di- 
rections at  the  back  of  the  spa,  to- 
wards OUver's  Mount.  Those  on  the 
North  Clif^  beyond  the  castle,  are 
almost  entirely  new.  The  town  has 
only  extended  on  this  side  since  1840, 
although  the  sands  here  are  finer 
and  more  extensive  than  those  below 
the  S.  Cliff. 

The  chief  points  of  interest  in 
Scarborough  are  —  in  the  old  toum, 
the  Castle,  and  St.  Mary's  Church. 
On  the  8,  Cliff,  the  Museiun,  the  Spa, 
the  Promenade,  and  St.  Martin's 
Church. 

The  lo^  scar  on  which  the  *Ca^is 
is  situated  rises  so  conspicuously 
from  the  coast-line,  and  forms  such 
an  evident  defence  to  the  liarbour, 
that  it  was  probably  converted  into 
a  stronghold  by  the  earliest  inha- 
bitants. But  no  traces  have  been 
found  of  Roman  or  British  occupa- 
tion ;  and  a  castle  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  'Heimskringla'  —  Snorro's 
chronicle  of  the  Norwegian  kings — 
where  tlie  first  notice  of  Scarborough 
occurs.  Harald  Hardrada,  in  1055, 
before  he  passed  up  the  Humber  to 
lose  his  life  at  Stamford  Bridge, 
landed  in  "Klifiond*  (Cleveland), 
plundered  the  country,  and  then 
"  lay-to  at  Scarborough,  and  fought 
there  with  the  burgher-men.  He  as- 
cended the  hill  which  is  there,  and 
caused  a  great  pyre  to  be  made  there 
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and  set  on  fire.  When  the  fire  spread, 
they  took  great  forks,  and  threw  the 
brands  on  the  town ;  and  when  one 
house  took  fire  from  another,  they 
gave  up  all  the  town.  The  North- 
men slew  many  people,  and  seized  all 
Uiat  they  found/' — PhiUips'a  trans. 
The  Norman  castle,  aooording  to 
William  of  Newbur^h  (whose  *  His- 
tory' was  written  ciro.  1190; — as  a 
Yorkshireman  and  a  canon  of  New- 
burgh,  lie  was  well  acquainted  with 
tills  coast  \  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
Stephen,  by  William  le  Gros,  Earl  of 
Albemarle  and  Lord  of  Holdemees, 
one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the 
English  in  the  battle  of  the  Standard. 
*'  Seeing  it  to  be  a  convenient  plot  to 
build  a  castle  upon,  helping  nature 
forward  with  a  very  costly  work,  he 
closed  the  whole  plane  of  the  rock 
with  a  wall,  and  built  a  tower  witldn 
the  very  straight  of  the  passage." 
(W.  Neiob.y  H.  Anglic,  1.  ii.  c.  3.) 
Scarborough  was  one  of  the  principal 
strongholds  of  this  great  baron,  who, 
during  Stephen's  reign,  ruled  the 
country  north  of  the  Humber  with 
more  real  power  than  the  King  him- 
self. r**Sub  Stephano  rex  verier 
fuerat."}  Henry  H.,  on  his  accession 
in  1154,  resumed  the  Grown  lands 
alienated  by  Stephen ;  and  the  Earl 
of  Albemarle  was  then  compelled, 
**diu  h(Bsitans,multumque  lestuans," 
to  resign  the  castle  (cum  ingenti 
anxietate  . . .  famoeum  illud  et  nobile 
castrum  quod  dicitur  Scartheburch 
— W.  Newb^  ii.  2).  The  great  tower 
had  already  become  ruinous,  and 
the  king  caused  a  '*  great  and  noble 
keep  "  (aroem  magnam  et  prsBclaram) 
to  be  built  in  its  place.  The  castel- 
lans of  Scarborough  were  henceforth 
appointed  by  the  Grown.  Among 
them  were  the  most  important  of 
the  northern  barons  —  Fitzalans, 
Dacres,  Yescis,  and  Evers.  In 
1312,  when  the  confedemted  baions 
under  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  were 
endeavourinjl  to  gain  possession  of 
Piers  de  Qaveston,  and  had  fol- 
lowed  the   king  (Edward   II.)  to 


Newcastle,  Edward  with  hia&ivoaiiic 
fled  to  Tynemouth,  and  thence  by 
sea  to  S(»rborouo:h,  where  he   left 
'*  Sir  Piers  **  in  the  castle,  and  went 
himself  to  York.    The  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke laid  siege  to  the  castle  ;   many 
assaults  were  repulsed;  but  Gkives- 
ton  was  at  last  compelled  to  sur- 
render for  want  of  provisions.     He 
was  beheaded  on  Blacklow  Hill«  netur 
WarwidE,    immediately    afterwards. 
In  1377  (the  year  of  Richard  U.'s 
accession,  when  France  was  directing 
sundry  expeditions  against  the  Eng- 
lish coasts)  a  Scottish  "  pirate,"  An- 
drew Mercer,  was  taken  by  certain 
northern    ships,  and  imprisoned   in 
Scarborough  Gastle.    His  son,  in  re- 
venge, entered  the  harbour  with  some 
Scottish,  French,  and  Spanish  ships, 
and  carried  off  several  vessels.     Al- 
derman Philpot,  a  wealthy  London 
citizen,  at  once  equipped  (on  his  own 
account)  an  armed  fleet,  and  set  out 
with  it  in  pursuit  of  Mercer,  whom 
he  overtook,  encountered,  and  retook 
the  Scarborough  ships,  together  with 
15  Spanish  ships  richly  laden.    Phil- 
pot  was  impeached  on  his  return  for 
**  raising  a  navy  without  consent  of 
king  or  council, '  but  was  honourably 
acquitted.  (Some  indistinct  tradition 
of  this  capture  may  have  been  mixed 
with  the  Robin  Hood  ballad,  which 
sends  that  g^dlant  ouUaw  to  Scar- 
borough as  a  fisherman : — 

"  The  fishennen  brave,  more  money  hAva 
'  Than  any  merchants  two  or  three ; 
Thorefore  I  will  to  Scarb&rough  go. 
That  I  a  fisherman  brave  may  be." 

But  Robin  caught  no  fish;  though 
when  a  French  **  ship  of  war  **  came 
sailing  towards  his  boat,  he  found  his 
true  place : — 

" '  Master,  tye  me  to  the  mast,'  aalth  he. 
That  at  my  mark  I  may  stand  fldr. 


hand, 
spare.*' 


And  ffive  me  my  bent  bow  In  my 
And  never  a  Frenchman  will  1 1 

Robin  shoots  the  Frenchmen;  and 
when   they  boarded  the  ship  they 
fonnd  in  her 
"  Twelve  thousand  pound  of  money  bright.**) 

During  the  **  Pilgrimage  of  Grace," 
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in  1536y  Scarborough  was  surpriaed 
by  Aake^  but  the  castle  proved  too 
stxoag  for  him.  At  the  time  of 
Wyatt^s  rebellion  (155S),  Thomas 
Stafibrd,  second  son  of  Lord  Stafford, 
got  poeseesion  of  it  by  stratagem. 
He  disguised  his  troop  as  country- 
men, ajid  on  a  market-day  strolled 
into  the  castle  with  about  30  men, 
who  secured  the  sentinels,  and  ad- 
mitted the  rest  of  their  band.  This 
sodden  and  successful  attack  is  said 
to  have  given  rise  to  the  saying,  *'  A 
word  and  a  blow — like  a  Scarborough 
warning."  The  castle  was  retaken, 
however,  after  three  duys,  by  the 
Kail  of  Westmoreland ;  and  Stafford, 
oonvicted  of  high  treason,  was  be- 
headed in  London. 

Scarborough  Castle,  then  held  by 
Sir  Hugh  Gholmley,  who  had  gone 
orar  from  the  Parliament  to  the 
King's  side,  was  besieged  from 
February  1644-5.  to  July  25, 1645, 
when  it  surrendered.  Sir  John  Mel- 
dnuD,  the  first  commander  sent  by 
the  Parliament  against  it,  took  the 
town  by  a  eotip  de  main,  and  then 
erected  batteries  for  playing  on  the 
castle^  and  for  intercepting  supplies. 
One  of  these  was  on  the  N.  Cliff; 
and  as  the  approaches  were  carried 
nearer,  a  lodgment  of  troops  was 
made  in  St.  Mary's  church,  and  a 
battery  opened  from  the  £.  window. 
But  the  castle  guns  destroyed  the 
choir  of  the  church — still  in  ruin ; 
and  Sir  John  Meldrum,  after  several 
ioeffiectual  attempts  at  storming  the 
caatle,  died  of  woimds  received  in 
the  aege  (June  3rd).  Sir  Matthew 
Boyat(m  succeeded  him ;  and  as  the 
garrison  was  reduced  to  extremities, 
and  there  was  no  hope  of  relief,  Sir 
Hugh  surrendered  on  the  most 
hfloouiable  conditions  (July  22, 1645). 
The  Oommons  appointed  "a  day  of 
thanksgiving"  for  the  reduction  of 
Scarborough;  and  during  tiie  siege, 
square^haped  silver  coins  value  58. 
and  2i.  6d.)  were  issued — Shaving  on 
one  aide  a  castle,  with  the  words 
•Obssdium      Scarborough,     1645." 


Lady  Cholmley  remained  in  the  casile 
throughout  the  siege,  enduring  great 
privation,  and  taking  care  of  the  sick 
and  wounded.  In  1648  Col.  Mat- 
thew Bovnton,  then  governor  of  the 
castle,  declared  for  the  King;  and 
there  was  a  second  siege  from  August 
to  December,  when  it  again  surren- 
dered. 

lu  1665  George  Fox,  the  founder 
of  the  sect  of  "  Friends,"  was  impri- 
soned here ;  and  was  confined  at  one 
time  in  a  room  looking  over  the  sea ; 
*'  lying  much  open,  the  wind  drove 
in  the  rain  so  forcibly,  that  the  water 
came  over  his  bed,  and  ran  about  the 
room,  so  that  he  was  glad  to  skim  it 
up  with  a  platter."  I'he  officers  of 
the  garrison  declared  that  he  was 
*'  stiff'  as  a  tree  and  pure  as  a  bell,  for 
they  could  never  move  him."  The 
castle  received  some  little  repair  in 
1745,  when  fear  of  Prince  Charles 
and  bifl  Highlanders  had  stirred  all 
Yorkshire—  and  in  the  following  year 
some  barracks  were  erected  in  it. 
But,  after  the  injuries  received  during 
the  civil  war,  the  ancient  portions 
gradually  fell  into  ruin;  and  the 
present  garrison  consists  of  a  couple 
of  artillerymen. 

The  heigulland  on  which  the  castle 
stands  is  bo  strongly  defended  by  na- 
ture that  (except  the  walls  and  towers 
of  the  fortress)  its  only  additional  pro- 
tection is  the  deep  moat,  with  the 
ridge  beyond  it,  called  the  "castle 
dyke,"  on  the  landward  side.  Toward 
the  sea  and  the  north  sands  the  scar 
(about  300  ft.  high)  is  precipitous. 
On  the  landward  or  S.W.  side  it  has 
been  scarped,  and  at  its  foot  are  the 
fosse  and  dyke.  This  side  of  the 
hill  is  crowned  by  a  curtain  wall, 
extending  from  the  keep  to  the 
precipitous  cliff,  and  completing 
the  defence.  The  approach  to  the 
Castle  is  a  short  dbtanco  £.  of 
St.  Mary's  church.  The  barbican, 
by  which  we  enter,  was  repaired  in 
1645,  after  the  siege.  A  narrow 
pass  along  the  ridge  which  connects 
the  castle  cliff  with  the  mainland  is 
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walled  on  either  side,  and  runs  be- 1 
twoen  the  remains  of  two  strong  j 
(Edwardian)  towers,  noticed  by  I 
Leland,  "or  ever  a  nmn  can  enter 
aream  catteUV*  This  narrow  cause- 
way "  is  cut  through  at  its  deepest, 
and  in  the  cut  is  built  a  lofty  pier, 
which  appears  to  have  carried  a 
tower  and  a  gate,  from  which  probar 
bly  bridges  dropped  either  way  to 
guard  the  causeway.  These  seem 
to  have  worked,  as  at  Dover,  be- 
tween parax)ets  spanning  the  bridge- 
pits,  so  R8  to  steady  the  pier,  and  to 
protect  laterally  those  using  the 
bridges.  The  causeway,  from  the 
bridges,  ascended  W.,  and  close  in 
front  of  the  keep,  and  finally,  wind- 
ing round,  terminated  at  a  gateway, 
now  destroyed,  which  entered  the 
inner  ward  close  N.  of  the  keep. 
From  this  gate  the  curtain  was  con- 
tinued a  few  yards  northward,  until 
it  reached  the  '  Oastle  clif^'  where 
such  -defence  was  unnecpsBory." — C, 
in  the  *  Builder'  for  Dec.  16.  1866. 
(The  arohffiologist  should  refer  to 
this  excellent  notice  of  the  Castle.) 
In  passing  upward  towards  the  keep, 
the  visitor  should  remark  the  view 
on  either  side.  On  the  castle  wall, 
rt.,  is  the  iron  cresset  of  an  ancient 
beacon. 

The  summit  of  the  headland  is 
divided  by  a  cross  wall  into  two  very 
unequal  spaces.  The  largest  of 
these  is  the  **  outer  ward  "  of  the 
Castle.  The  smaller  is  the  "  inner 
ward;"  eax^  in  this  is  the  keep, 
placed,  as  was  not  unusual  with 
Norman  keeps,  on  what  was  part  of 
the  main  outer  wall  of  the  castle. 
For  leave  to  enter  this  inner  ward, 
and  to  inspect  the  ruined  keep  (so 
far  as  it  is  allowed, — part  of  it  is 
used  as  a  powder  magazine),  applica- 
tion must  be  made  to  the  artillery- 
men, whose  barrack  is  close  by. 

The  keep  is  no  doubt  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  11.,  when  William  of  New- 
bur<^h  records  its  rebuilding.  The  E. 
side  is  perfect ;  about  half  of  the  N. 
At'i  8.  sides  is  standing ;  the  W.  is 


quite  gone.  (Gunpowder  was  no 
doubt  used,  probably  after  the  siege 
in  1645,  for  destroying  the  keep.) 
The  tower  is  thus  a  lofty  shell,  of 
3  stories  besides  the  vaulted  crypt, 
about  50  ft.  square,  80  ft  hi^,  and 
entirely  open  on  one  side.  A  modem 
wall  (enclosing  the  powder  magazine) 
shuts  off  part  of  the  lower  story. 
It  follows,  however,  the  line  of  a 
central  wall  of  division,  which  an- 
ciently (as  in  most  Norm,  keeps — 
Rochester  for  example)  rose  to  the 
level  of  the  floor  of  the  highest  story. 
The  windows  are  of  2  lights,  divided 
by  a  central  shaft  and  enclosed  by  an 
outer  circ.  arch,  leaving  a  plain  tym- 
panum. The  entrance  (now  mo- 
demised)  was  on  the  W.  side.  It 
was  covered  by  a  rectangular  bar- 
bican (as  at  Rochester,  but  on  the 
ground  level),  now  destroyed,  but  the 
remains  of  its  vault  are  seen  in  pro- 
file against  the  keep  wall.  The 
entrance  of  this  barbican  was  de- 
fend(Kl  by  a  machicoule, — a  kind  of 
funnel  opening  from  a  round-headed 
window  (rt  of  the  present  entrance 
to  the  keep),  and  ending  some  dis- 
tance above  the  ground.  Melted 
lead  or  boiling  water  could  be  poured 
through  it  on  assailants.  Within 
the  barbican,  on  the  rt  hand,  in  the 
keep  wall,  **  was  the  inner  doorway, 
7  ft.  opening,  with  a  se^ental  arch, 
and  in  the  9  ft  6  in.  thickness  of  the 
wall  a  flight  of  steps  landing  upon 

the  level  of  the  first  floor The 

barbican  ramparts  were  on  the  level 
of  the  2nd  floor  of  the  keep,  and 
were  reached  by  a  small  narrow  door 
opening  from  a  mural  chamber  of 
that  floor.  Close  E.  of  this  is  an- 
other small  door,  a  little  higher,  the 
use  of  which  is  only  explicable  on 
the  supposition  that  it  opened  upon 
a  hoard  or  '  bretashe  *  in  advanoe  of 
the  door.  A  little  W.  and  below 
these  doors  is  a  third  and  shorter 
one,  which  seems  intended  for  the 
working  of  the  machicoule," — C 

The  basement  of  the  keep  is  now 
filled  with  earth.    On  the  nrst  floor. 
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perhaps  tlie  garriflon  hall,  **  the  croes 
wall  seems  to  haye  been  replaced  by 
a  bold  loand-headed  arch  springing 
from  two  TwJl-piers." — C,  There  is 
a  roond'headea  fireplace  in  the  E. 
wall,  and  mnial  chambers  in  the  S. 
wall,  which  like  the  others  is  abont 
9  ft.  thi(dr.  The  2nd  floor  contained 
the  principal  apartments,  and  had  a 
fireplace  in  its  £.  wall,  and  mural 
chambers  N.  and  S.  The  Srd  floor 
seems  to  have  formed  one  large  un- 
divided apartment.  No  main  stair- 
case exists  at  present,  but  it  may 
have  been  in  one  of  the  angles  now 
destroyed. 

On  the  exterior  remark  the  bold 
plinth  or  basement  8  ft.  high  on  the 
W.  and  N.  sides,  dying  away  into 
the  groand  as  it  rises  on  the  E.  side, 
and  absent  altogether  S.  The  E. 
gide  has  flanking  pilasters,  once 
ending  most  probably  in  angular 
turrets,  now  destroyed.  In  the 
angles  of  the  tower  is  a  roxmded 
shttft.  The  S.  side  was  without 
these  pilasters. 

The  keep  of  Scarborough  is  nearly 
of  the  same  date  as  Rochester,  but  it 
ifl  not  so  large,  and  was  probably 
never  so  magnificent.  In  size  it 
more  nearly  approaches  the  keep  of 
Xewcastle,  wMch  is,  however,  much 
earlier  (temp.  William  II.). 

A  baittlemented  wall,  with  drum- 
towers  at  intervals,  open  at  the  gorge, 
rans  round  the  cliff,  above  the  castle 
dyke,  and  may  perhaps  be  late  Norm. 
A  moat,  running  down  to  the  main 
dyke,  enclosed  &e  keep  and  a  por- 
tion of  this  outer  court  A  tower 
(perhaps  on  the  site  of  the  barracks) 
was  in  Leland's  time  called  the 
** Queen's  Lodging;"  and  the  chief 
iM^its^le  buildings  were  in  this 
court. 

The  outer  ward,  or  *'  Castle  Green,** 
which  is  always  open  to  the  public, 
contained  a  well  and  chapel,  of  which 
latter  the  fcfondations  alone  can  be 
traced.  The  finest  aearview  in  or 
near  Scarborough  is  gained  from 
henoe.     The   visitor    should    walk 


quite  round  the  edge  of  the  cliif* 
which  here  towers  800  ft.  above  the 
breakers  of  the  blackened  sea-beach. 
The  shore  is  covered  with  iragmenta 
of  wall  and  of  difl*,  which  is  being 
gradually  undermined  by  the  waves. 
More  than  70  acres  (it  is  said — ^but  ?) 
were  formerly  included  within  the 
castle  walls.  There  are  now  only 
19.  The  view  extends  S.  to  Flam- 
borough  Head,  and  N.  to  the  Nab. 
The  coast  trends  away  N.W.,  and  is 
therefore  not  so  far  visible  as  it  is 
southward. 

Near  the  gate,  through  which  the 
road  leads  to  the  castle,  is  a  very 
pretty  drinking-fountain — a  memorial 
of  Thomas  Hinderwell,  the  historian 
(1798)  of  Scarborough,  whose  la- 
bours have  been  the  foundation  of  all 
subsequent  notices  of  the  town. 

The  old  *Chftr6k  of  8t  Mary  is 
close  at  hand. 

The  ch.  of  St.  Mary,  with  its 
chapels,  including  that  within  thci 
castle,  was  given  by  Richard  L,  in 
1198,  to  the  Abbey  of  Giteaux  in 
Burgundy,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
3  days  provision  for  members  of  the 
Cistercian  order  attending  the  annual 
Chapter-general  there.  (The  charter, 
&C.,  are  printed  in  Walbran's  '  Mem. 
of  Fountains,'  vol.  ii.)  Henry  III. 
granted  a  site  for  certain  fieirm-build- 
ings,  necessary  for  the  monks  who 
were  sent  from  Citeaux  to  manage 
the  rectorial  interests;  and  the  ch. 
of  St.  Mary,  the  castle  chapel,  and 
all  other  chapels  in  the  town,  were 
confirmed  to  the  Cistercians  by 
Edward  I.  Henry  IV.  seized  all 
their  property  here,  as  belonging 
to  an  "alien"  house;  and  the 
church    of   Scarborough  was    then 

S'ven  to  the  Prior  of  Bridlington. 
a.  the  Dissolution  the  rectory  was 
seized  by  Henry  Vni.  The  existing 
ch.  consists  of  the  nave  of  the  ori- 
ginal building.  The  choir  was  de- 
stroved  during  the  long  siege  of  the 
casue  in  1645.  and  the  central  tower 
was  so  injured  that  it  fell  in  1659. 
Some  repairs  were  mode,  and    the 
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upper  part  of  the  tower,  as  it  now 
stands,  was  rebuilt  in  1669.  At  this 
time,  also,  the  second  N.  aisle  was 
added.  An  extensive  **  restoration,** 
which  seems  to  have  been  well  con- 
ducted, was  completed  in  1850.  The 
ch.  is  Tran8.-Norm.  and  E.  E. ;  and 
was  perhaps  commenced  after  the 
grant  of  Kichard  1.  to  the  Cister- 
cians. On  tlie  N.  side  all  except  the 
two  westernmost  piers  are  Trans.; 
*  on  the  8.  side  only  the  two  eastern- 
most. The  others  are  more  purely 
E.  E. ;  one  on  the  S.  side  has  6  de- 
tached shafts,  banded  halfway  up, 
round  a  central  pier.  Texts  have 
been  painted  on  the  massive  piers 
with  excellent  effect.  There  is  a 
clerestory  with  single  £.  E.  lights. 
Vaulting  shafts — the  terminations  of 
which  should  be  noticed — ^run  up 
between.  The  S.  aisle  is  also  E.  £., 
with  a  chantry  opening  from  each 
bay.  These  chantries  are  divided 
from  each  other  by  solid  walls.  In 
each  there  is  a  sepulchral  recess 
and  a  piscina  in  the  8.  wall,  and  an 
aumbrie  in  the  E.  The  present 
windows  (new  in  1850)  are  Flam- 
boyant ;  but  the  chantries,  altiiough 
no  doubt  additions  to  the  original 
design,  are  not  apparently  of  much 
later  date.  Their  ribbed  vaults  are 
still  E.  E.  There  were  small  western 
towers  at  the  end  of  each  aisle,  which 
have  disappeared  above  tlie  roof — at 
what  time  is  not  recorded.  E.E. 
arches  with  clustered  piers  opened 
'from  the  aisles  into  these  towers. 
The  W.  end  of  the  nave,  between  the 
towers,  has  clustered  vaulting  sliafts 
rising  quite  to  the  roof,  perhaps  for 
the  support  of  a  great  arch.  The 
W.  front  is  lighted  by  3  lancets,  with 
a  wheel  window  above.  The  addi- 
tional N.  aisle  was  joined  to  the  E.  £. 
aisle  of  the  original  ch.  in  the  17th 
cent  The  late  Dec.  piers  with 
grotesque  caps,  are  said  to  liave  been 
brought  hero  from  another  ch.  in  the 
town.  The  chanod  is  formed  from 
the  central  tower,  and  is  necessarily 
short  and  shallow.     A  window  of 


Dec.  character  is  inserted  at  the  £« 
end.  On  the  8.  side  is  a  Dec.  chapel, 
with  2  Dec  recesses  (in  which  Bione 
coffins  are  placed)  in  the  8.  wall. 
The  windows  are  Perp.  Ouidde  the 
ch.  remark  the  roofing  of  the  chan- 
tries adjoining  the  S.  aisle.  It  is 
formed  of  overhanging  slabs  of  stone, 
and  seems  original.  The  ruiuB  of 
the  chancel  are  too  much  weather- 
worn to  show  any  architectural  fea- 
tures. The  eastern  termination  was 
square.  The  upper  part  of  the  cen- 
tral tower  was  rebuilt  after  the  siege. 
The  W.  front  was  entirely  "  restored*' 
in  1850. 

The  view  from  the  ch.yd.  over  the 
town,  and  across  to  the  8.  difT,  ia 
very  picturesque. 

On  the  8.  Cliff  the  points  of  at- 
traction are  tiie  8pa  and  the  Mu- 
seum. 

A  *8pa-house  was  built  in  1698, 
which  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake in  1737.  The  whole  of  the 
ground  about  the  springs  was  then 
so  convulsed  and  broken,  that  some 
time  elapsed  before  they  were  again 
found.  A  new  house  was  then  built, 
but  this  (or  a  successor)  was  ruined 
by  the  rising  of  the  sea  during  a 
violent  gale  in  February,  1836.  In 
tlie  following  year  the  *'  Cliff  Bridge 
Company"  commenced  the  excava- 
tions, plantings,  and  buildings,  whicii 
have  been  continued  from  time  to 
time,  until  the  8pa  and  Promenade 
were  completed  (1858  J  as  we  now  see 
them.  The  last  improvements  were 
made  from  designs  by  8ir  Joseph 
Paxton.  The  Spa  is  approached  by 
tlie  Cliff  Bridge  (across  the  ravine) 
opened  in  1827.  Day  tickets  (ficL 
each)  admit  to  the  Spa  and  its 
grounds ;  or  visitors  may  pay  2s.  6d. 
per  week.  The  grounds  are  very 
pretty,  and  afford  a  most  agreeable 
lounging-place  at  all  timea  All  the 
sloping  face  of  the  cliff,  below  the 
Esplanade,  has  been  planted  with 
trees,  which  grow  tolerably  weU  in 
spite  of  the  sea  air.  There  is,  at  all 
events,  a  thick  covert,  with  maases  of 
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ferns  here  and  there  as  undergrowth. 
Wmdiog  paths  are  cat  through  the 
vood,  and  seats  are  placed  at  inter- 
»ala.  Below^tlie  wood  are  terraces 
with  flower-beds;  and  unmediately 
&ciDg  the  sea  are  the  Spa  buildmgs,— 
a  laige  saloon^good  refreshment  rooms 
(vith  a  moderate  tariff)  —  a  tower 
at  the  S.  end,  commanding  a  fine 
Tiew—and  other  apartments  (but  not 
a  good  reading-room,  which  is  much 
wanted).  A  long  and  wide  terrace 
extends  in  front ;  and  at  one  end  is  a 
"kiosque"  for  the  company's  band — 
»  very  excellent  one — which  plays 
every  night.  The  effect  of  this  ter^ 
race,  crowded  with  company,  and 
brilliantly  lighted  by  lamps  along 
the  front  of  the  buildings,  with  the 
sea  breaking  close  under  the  balus- 
trade (as  it  does  when  the  tide  is  up), 
ttid  the  moon  rising  over  the  water, 
ii  very  singular*:  such  a  mixture  of 
** nature  and  art"  is  altogether  un- 
oommon  in  England. 

The  Spa,  it  should  here  be  said, 
coRflii^  of  two  springs,  differing  but 
slightly.  They  are  rich  in  carbonates 
and  sulphates  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
sod  are  said  to  be  of  service  in  many 
dyspeptic  cases. 

The  well-kept  *  Museum  (6d.  en- 
tniQoe),  founded  in  1828,  stands  on  a 
ming  ground  below  the  Cliff  Bridge. 
[t  contains  some  Interesting  antiqui- 
ties, and  a  most  valuable  geological 
collection  arranged  by  Mr.  John 
Williamson,  the  first  curator  of  the 
Imtitution,  who  also  arranged  and 
chiefly  accumulated  the  collections  of 
British  birds,  inst^cts  and  shells.  In 
the  lower  room,  the  chief  object  (in  a 
<2ft8e  at  the  upper  end)  is  a  hollowed 
^Ic-tree,  with  the  skeleton  and  all  else 
tbond  in  it,  discovered  in  a  tumulus 
»t  Gristhorpe  in  1835.  There  were 
tliree  tumuli  on  Gristhorpe  Cliff,  a 
short  distance  N.  of  Filey.  The  other 
two  ooQtained  only  urns  and  some 
fragments  of  bone,  and  seemed  to 
nave  been  opened  before.  Tlie  oak 
tronk  (7  ft.  6  in.  by  3ft.  3in.)  which 

formed  the  coffin  had  probably  been 


split  by  wedges,  and  then  hollowed. 
When  opened  it  was  full  of  water. 
A  rude  race  was  carved  on  the  outer 
lid,  above  the  place  of  the  feet  of 
the  skeleton.  Bronze  and^iut  spear- 
heads, flint  arrow-heads,  a  horn,  pro- 
bably the  handle  of  a  javelin,  and 
fragments  of  a  bark  basket,  or  dish 
found  in  the  coffin,  are  arranged  at 
the  head  of  the  skeleton.  The  body 
had  been  wrapped  in  a  hide,  and 
laid  on  a  vegetable  substance,  which 
after  maceration  showed  long  lan- 
ceolated  leaves,  like  mistletoe, — and 
berries.  Portions  of  these  are  laid 
at  the  feet.  The  interment  was 
evidently  that  of  some  great  chief- 
tain,— and,  from  the  entire  absence  of 
iron,  may  perhaps,  with  the  oaken 
coffin,  be  referred  to  a  very  early 
period.  Interments  in  hollowed  oak- 
trees  have  since  been  discovered  at 
Great  Driffield  and  at  Beverley ;  and 
at  Selby  14  coffins  were  foimd,  made 
of  oaken  trunks  separated  into  two 
pieces,  and  scooped  out.  These  were 
on  the  site  of  the  old  parish  ch.,  and 
were  certainly  Christian, — perhaps 
late  Saxon.  They  afford,  as  Mr. 
Wright  suggests,  a  curious  proof  of 
the  long  continuance  of  this  form  of 
interment  in  eastern  Yorkshire.  In 
the  same  case  are  some  fine  urns 
from  tumuli  on  the  moors  near  Scar- 
borough ;  flint  spear  and  arrow- 
heads; stone  hammers ;  and  a  grace- 
ful necklace  of  jet,  from  a  British 
tumulus  near  Egton.  In  this  room 
remark  also  some  stone ,  querns 
(for  grinding  grain);  a  cross-bow 
from  Sherwood,  interesting  in  a 
district  which  still  retains  its 
memories  of  Bobin  Hood ;  and  a  chair 
— anciently  fixed  on  Scarborough 
pier,  and  used  for  ducking  scolds. 
In  a  small  adjoining  room  is  a  very 
good  aquarium ;  and  upstairs  is  the 
geological  collection,  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  different  formations, 
and  well  representing  all  the  local 
features.  In  the  gallery  above  are 
many  jaspers  and  agates  from  the 
coast,  enabling  the  finder  to  classdfy 
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and  arrange  his  own  treasnres.  The 
shattered,  cross-legged  effigy  (temp. 
Henry  III.),  ontaide  the  musenm, 
was  brooght  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  town— but  wlience  it  originally 
came  is  unknovcn.  The  yalley  above 
the  museum  has  been  thickly  planted 
and  afR>rds  a  pleasant  walk. 

A  very  good  new  church  on  the  S. 
CUf[ -8t.  MaHtn's-on-ihe-HiU;  G. 
Bodley,  archit — waa  consecrated  in 
1863.  The  style  is  early  Dec. ;  and 
the  pulpit  and  stained  glass — by 
Messrs.  Morris  —  deserve  attention. 
The  doors  of  this  ch.  are  always  open. 

Tliere  is  little  else  to  attract 
notice  in  Scarborough.  The  "  Con- 
gregational Church,  "without  the 
bar/'  is  a  rather  picturesque  build- 
ing«  Dec.  in  style.  There  are  two 
cliurches  in  the  old  town  besides 
St.  Mary's,  but  neither  is  of  any  in- 
terest.   

Walks  from  Scarborough.  These 
will  be  chiefly  along  the  coast,  N. 
and  S.,  or  to  Oliver's  Mount.  There 
is  a  public  garden  in  the  village  of 
Falsgrave,  ^  m.  on  the  York  road. 

South  from  Scarborough  the  visitor 
may  walk  along  the  cliffs  or  the  sands 
to  Filey  (about  8  m.)  and  return  by 
rail  (care  should  be  taken  by  those 
who  choose  the  sands  to  ascertain 
the  state  of  the  tide,  since  serious 
accidents  have  occurred  from  neg- 
lecting it.  A  long  detention  at 
the  head  of  a  deep  bay,  with  un- 
scalable cliffs  behind  you,  is  suffici- 
ently unpleasant,  and  me  misfortune 
may  not  be  confined  to  that.)  The 
coast  is  indented  by  tiiree  distinct 
bays— Cornelian  Bay,  Cayton  Bay, 
and  Gristhorpe.  The  sea  views  are 
wide  and  striking.  The  point  called 
White  Nab— the  N.  end  of  Corne- 
lian Bay — is  oolitic,  bearing  above  it 
carbonaceous  sandstone,  with  wood 
and  plants.  In  Comdian  Bay  (a 
short  walk  from  the  Spa,  along  the 
sands,  or  by  the  cliff)  jaspers,  moss 
agates,  and  cornelians,  are  found 
among  the  pebbles.      On  the  cliff 


above  Cayton  Bay  is  a  reservoir  fci 
the  better  supply  of  water  to  Sc*cu 
borough.  The  clifb  here  are  of  oa] 
careous  grit  and  Oxford  clay.  liei 
Cliff,  the  N.  termination  of  OrisihoTjk 
Bay,  is  285  ft.  above  high  water.  Ii 
Gristhoipe  Bay  itself  the  lowest 
strata  of  the  olifls,  consisting  <^ 
various  shales  and  sandstones,  con! 
tain  "  vast  multitudes  of  beantifizi 
ferns,    zamiie,     lyoopodiaceie,     &iid 

much  wood Some  layers  a\ 

ironstone  occur,  and  thin  laminsd  oi 
bad  coal,  and  below  aU  is  a  coarse 
irony  oolite  fiill  of  shells,  and  covered 
in  some  places  by  MiUepora  stra* 
minea."—  PhiUips.  The  northerfi 
extremity  of  the  bay  is  marked  by 
a  lofty  insulated  rock,  detached  from 
the  main  cliff  by  the  action  of  the 
sea.  On  Gristhorpe  Cliff,  at  the  S. 
end  of  the  bay,  are  the  tumuli  (still 
visible),  one  of  which  contained  the 
coffin  now  in  Scarborough  museum. 
(See  ante.)  The  cliff  itself  is  formeii 
chiefly  of  calcareous  grit  and  Oxford 
clay.  Its  height  is  280  ft.  Fmm  it 
you  may  descend  at  once  upon  Filev. 
or  proceed  along  the  coast  to  Fil^ 
Brig,  the  northern  end  of  FUev 
Bay.  (See  Filey,  Bte.  IS.)  AU 
these  bays,  it  may  here  be  remarked, 
are  formed  by  the  action  of  the  sea 
on  comparatively  soft  cliff,  lying 
between  more  sohd  masses  of  rock. 

North  of  Scarborough,  the  sands  be- 
yond the  castle  form  a  noble  prome- 
nade, and  the  view  of  the  Castle  Cliff 
f^m  them  is  very  picturesque.  The 
coast  is  "  for  several  miles  irregular 
and  rugged,  but  rather  low,  never 
rising  to  so  much  as  185  ft.  above 
the  sea,  until  we  reach  Cloughton 
Wyke  "  (stations  on  the  rly.  between 
Scarborough  and  Whitby  will  afford 
easy  access  to  most  places  of  interest  is 
this  direction).  The  cliffs  so  far  are  of 
gritstone  and  shales,  with  (just  before 
Cloughton)  calcareous  rode  Clough- 
ton Wyke  {Wyhe  is  the  Norse  or 
Anglian — ^it  is  not  always  easy  to 
distmguisb — vi^,  a  bay  or  sea  inlet  j 
is  4^  m.  from  Scarborough.    2  m. 
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fiirthcr  is  Haibum  Wyke,  a  narrow 
vooded  glen,  through  which  a  stream 
kon  which  is  a  waterfidl)  descends 
to  the  aea.    The  scene  is  very  pic- 
turesque,    and    deserves    a    visit. 
HymenopkyUum    Tunbridffense    and 
AtpUmum     marintem     have     been 
foand  here ;  but  such  plants  are  too 
^t  to  disappear  after  liie  raids  of 
muay  fern-hunters.    Beyond  again  is 
the  long  stretch  of  StamUmdale  CUff, 
L-xtending  from  Haibom  Wyke  to 
the    ••Old    Peak"  — a   distance   of 
nearly  4^   m.      This,    the   longest 
ninge  of  high  cliff  on  the  Yorkshire 
ooiut,  is  far  higher  than  any  S.  of  it. 
It  gradually  rises  to  its  N.  end  (the 
Peak),   where    it    is    585  ft  above 
the  sea.  There  is  a  fine  view  over  the 
laoors,  inland ;    and  a  magnificent 
I'ne  across  the  German  Oc^n,  with 
its  white  sails  and  passing  steamers. 
Below  much  of  ttiis  cliff  is  **a  re- 
markable undercUfl^  caused    by  an 
aocient  seaward  slip  of  the  old  clifib. 
lu  this  strange  scene  of  confusedly 
aggregated    rocks    and    underwood, 
very  curious  views  are   presented; 
bat  few  besides  zealous  geologists 
caie   to   traverse    its    labyrin£ine 
paths."— PfctTKpB.    The  cUffs  them- 
selves display  various  beds  of  sand- 
stone, capped   by  grey   limestones. 
The   sandstones   are    rich  in  fossil 
plants  (ferns,  zamisB,  equiseta>,  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  at  Blea  Wyke, 
near  the  N.  end  of  the  range,  the 
beds  are  fidl  of  shells.    The  lime- 
tees  above  contain  shells  and  large 
belemnites.    N.  of  Blea  Wyke,  the 
cliiSs  change,  showing  a  mass  of  lias 
Bhale,  generally  capped  by  gritstone. 
The  sbale  is  gradually  wasted  by 
the  sea,  and  the  gritstone  capping 
then  falls.     *'  The  permanent  effect 
of  theise  circumstances  is  a  formidable 
iiteepnesB  in  the  whole  range  of  these 
(lark  difis,  which  even  at  low  water 
are  margined  by  only  a  narrow  belt 
of  ssnds,  or  a  scar  of  rugged  rock — 
Bafe  only  to  those  who  take  heedful 
note  of  the  tide."—/.  P.  At  Bavens- 
l,  OIL  the  Peak,  an  inscribed  stone 


was  found  in  1774,  which  seems  to 
record  the  erection  of  a  *•  castrum  " 
l^  a  certain  Justinianus.  High 
Peak  opens  the  beautiful  "Robin 
Hood's  Uay,"  described  as  an  excur- 
sion from  Whitby  (see  Rte.  14). 

[A  good  pedestrian  may  walk  from 
Scarborough  to  Whitby,  along  the 
coast— about  26  m.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  regular  path ;  and  in  order 
to  keep  to  the  clim  he  must  be  pre- 
pared to  scramble.  There  is  a  S3uall 
and  rough  inn  at  Robin  Hood*s  Bay 
(12  m.  fo)m  Whitby)  where  he  may 
sleep  if  not  too  exacting  (better  ac- 
commodation will,  no  doubt,  attend 
the  completion  of  the  rly.  from 
Scarborough  to  Whitby).  Those  who 
are  interested  in  British  remains  may 
walk  (or  drive)  over  the  moors  to 
Whitby.  Tolerable  accommodation 
is  to  be  had  at  the  Falcon  Irm  (8  m. 
from  Scarborough— but  during  the 
shouting  season,  these  moorland  inns 
are  generally  occupied).  Near  this 
are  many  circular  pits,  no  doubt 
marldng  the  site  of  a  British  village. 
There  are  other  remains  nearer 
Cloughton ;  and  the  moors  are  every- 
where dotted  by  tiunuli,  the  contentH 
of  some  of  which  (generally  urns  and 
fiint  weapons)  may  be  seen  in  the 
museums  at  Whitby  and  Scarborough. 
For  a  full  notice  of  these  British  vil- 
lages see  excursion  from  Whitby 
(Rte.  14)  to  Danby  Moor.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  all  these  moors  were  thickly 
peopled.  Those  who  rejoice  in  the 
heather  wherever  it  is  found  will 
redish  the  moorland  drive  between 
Scarborough  and  Whitby;  but  the 
scenery  is  by  no  means  so  picturesque 
as  on  the  higher  moors  W.  of  the 
Whitby  riy.] 

Oliver's  Mount  (so  named  from  a 
false  tradition  that  Cromwell  was 
present  at  the  siege  of  Scarborough 
GasUe,  and  established  himself  on 
this  hUl — the  old  name  of  which  ^as 
WeapowMSS)  is  about  1^  m.  from 
the  town,  and  is  conspicuous  in  every 
view  of  it.  The  hill  (of  clay,  alter- 
nating with    sandstone,   capped  by 
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calcareous  grit)  is  600  ft.  high,  of  a 
somewhat  oval  form,  and  has  a  road 
(about  1^  m.)  nmning  quite  rouod 
its  sommitf  the  views  from  which  are 
saperb.  The  finest  general  yiew  of 
Scarborough  is  gained  from  here; 
with  a  vast  stretdi  of  sea  and  coast 
on  either  side,  ranging  from  the 
Peak  N.  to  Flamborough  Head 
S.,  marked  by  its  white  chalk 
difis.  Inland  N.  extends  the  moor- 
land towards  Whitby ;  and  S.W. 
stretches  away  the  so-called  **Vale 
of  Pickering,"  bounded  8.  by  the  line 
of  the  Wolfi,  and  N.  by  high  ground 
rising  towards  the  moors.  It  is  said 
that  Castle  Howard  can  be  seen  on 
a  clear  day  in  this  direction.  The 
steep  escarpments  on  the  N.  face  of 
the  hills  result  from  the  action,  in 
some  very  remote  period,  of  a  sea 
which  filled  the  Vale  of  Pickering. 
These  hill-sides  were  then  sea-cliffs. 
On  the  N.  side  of  the  hill,  skirted  by 
the  rly.,  is  Seamer  Mere,  once  a  consi^ 
derable  lake ;  but  it  has  been  drained, 
and  is  now  little  more  than  a  pond. 

ExcuBSioNS  BY  Bail  may  be  made 
to  FUeyf  Mamborough  Head,  and 
Bridlington  (Bte.  13);  to  Pickering 
(Bte.  14,  in  about  If  hr.),  where 
the  castle  and  ch.  are  worth  seeing ; 
or  to  Maiton  and  CkuUe  Howard. 
(See  the  present  route,  ante.)  The 
completion  of  the  rly.  to  Whitby  will 
also  render  easy  visits  to  many  points 
of  interest  on  that  line,  especially 
Bobin  Hood^s  bay  (see  Bte.  14). 
Steamers  run  almost  daily  to  Whitby 
and  to  Bridlington^  affording  a  good 
view  of  the  coast. 

A  very  interesting  drive,  which 
will  take  four  or  five  hours  ithe  dis- 
tance is  about  20  m.,  but  the  tourist 
had  better  arrange  to  spend  some 
time  at  Hackness),  is  by  the  Old 
Maiton  road  to  Ayton;  thence  up 
the  Forge  Valley  to  Hackness ;  and 
thence  back  to  Scarborough  by 
Scalby.  Taking  this  route,  the  tourist 
should  remark  the  fine  view  of  Scar- 
borough, as  he  climbs  the  hill,  above 
which  is  a  prospect  tower  built  bv 


Lord  Londesborough.    On  the  moom 
near  the  tower  are  some  large  tumuli. 
At  Ayton  (on  the  rt  bank  of   the 
Derwent,  which    the   Maiton    load 
crosses   here)  is  a  tower  (late    £d- 
wardian,  of  no  very  important  archi- 
tectural character,  but  picturesqne^ 
and  worth    the   sketches  notice), 
which,  with  the  manor,  was  part  of  the 
inheritance  of  the  Vescis,  andthenoe 
came  to  the  Euro  or  Evers  family — 
one  of  the  most  powerful  in  this  part 
of  Yorkshire — in  the  first  half  of  the 
1 6th  cent.     The  road  up  Forge  Val- 
ley tunis  away  at  A3rton,  keeping  the 
1.  bank  of  the  river,  here  but  a  small 
stream.     The  valley  itself,  narrow 
and  picturesque,  winds  between  steep 
wooded  hills,  and,  together  with  the 
Hackness  Vale,  to  which  it  leads, 
affords  by  far  the    most   beautiful 
scenery  of  this  class  witiiin  reach  of 
Scarborough.      There  is  much  as)) 
among  the  woods,  giving  a  special 
character  to  the  masses  of  foliage. 
The  oolitic  hills  on  either  side  are 
covered    with   tumidi   and    British 
earthworks.    At  the  N.  end  of  the 
valley,  and  giving  name  to  it,  the 
monks  of  Hackness,  it  is  said,  esta- 
blished '  an    iron  -  forge  ;    as   their 
brethren  did  at  Bievaulx.      There 
was,    however,  an  iron-foundry    at 
work  here  when  Hinderwell  wrote 
in  1798 ;  but  all  traces  of  it,  except 
heaps  of  cinders,  have  disappeared. 
Passing   the  Middle    Boad,    which 
winds   away   rt.,  through  Baincliff 
Wood,  more  open  ground  is  entered, 
and  the  hills  above  the  river  extend 
N.E.    There  is  a  large  British  camp 
on  the  farthest  height  seen.     Hade- 
ness,  which  we  soon  reach,  stands  at 
the  junction  of  the  Lowdales  Beck 
with  the  Derwent ;  but  many  smaller 
valleys  unite  here — 

("  A  nest  of  sister  vales,  o'erhung  with  hiUs 
Of  varied  fonn  and  foliage  **— 

80  Mason  has  described  Hackness  in 
his  play  of  *  Argentile  and  Guian  ')— 
forming  a  scene  of 'extreme  repose 
and  beauty,  in  perfect  keeping  with 
the  recollections  of  tiie  place,  which, 
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coimected  as  it  ie  with  the  early 
yean  of  OhristiaDity  in  Yorkshire, 
1*8  aoarcely  less  interesting  than  Last- 
in^ham  (Kte.  14). 

In  the  year  680  the  Abbess  Hilda 
died,  after   a  lingering    illness,   at 
Whitby.     (See  for  a  sketch  of  the 
life  of  Hilda,  Wh4iby,  Rte.  14.)     In 
the  same  year  she  had  completed  at 
Hacknees    (which    place    seems   to 
hare  already  belonged  to  the  monas- 
tic hoaae  at  Whitl^)  a  "monastery" 
(ff  cell,  in  which  she  placed  certain 
of  the  Whitby  sisterhood.  ("  Monas- 
terinm  .  .  .  quod  ipsa  eodem  anno 
coQfitmzerat,  et  appellator  Hacanos." 
Beda,  H.  £.,  iy.  23.)    On  the  night 
«f  the  ''Mother's"  death  at  Whitby 
(aU  who    knew  Hilda,  says  Bede, 
used  to  call  her  "mother"),  Begu, 
afterwards  known  as  St  Bees,  then  a 
aim  of  Hackness,  saw  her  in  vision 
carried  to  heaven  by  angels ;  so  that, 
when  the  messengers  from  Whitby 
uriTed  in  the  morning,  their  tidings 
were  already  known.    (The  story  is 
told  at  length  by  Beda,  H.  E.,  iv.  23.) 
The  cell  at  Hackness  continued  to 
exist  apparently  until  869,  when  it 
is  said  to  have  been  plundered  and 
destroyed    by  the    Northmen.      At 
the   Conquest,    the    manor,    which 
bsd  belonged  to  the  great  £^1  Gos- 
patric,  passed  to  William  de  Percy. 
Serlo,    tibe   brother    of    this    Lord 
William,  became  Prior  of  Whitby, 
then  a  house  of  Benedictine  monks ; 
and  in  1088,  when  that  monastery 
|uul  been  plundered  and  greatly  in- 
jiued  by  pirates  and  outlawed  men 
^m   the   forests,     Serlo    obtained 
leave  from  his  brother  to  build  a 
"monastery  '*  at  Hackness  (probably 
on  ground    already    belonging   to 
Whitby),  as  Hilda  had  done  l^fore 
Mm.    There  he  and  his  monks  re- 
mained until  somewhat  quieter  times 
enabled  them  to  return  to  Whitby ; 
Wt  a  cell  attached  to   the  larger 
nioQsstery  existed  at  Hackness  until 
t^  Dissolution,  when  four  Benedic- 
tines were  living  in  it. 
Before  Serlo  bnUt  his  cell,  Wil- 


liam de  Percy  had  raised  a  **  manor- 
house"  at  Hackness,  and  had  per- 
haps rebuilt  the  churchy  since  Bein- 
frid,  Prior  of  Whitby,  circ.  1083. 
having  been  accidentally  killed  at 
Ormsbridge  on  the  Derwent,  was 
brought  to  the  "Church  of  St. 
Peter  at  Hacanos,*'  and  buried  in  the 
chancel.  (There  was,  however,  a 
church  at  Gbckness  when  the  Domes- 
day survey  was  taken,  and  the  monks 
of  Whitby  certainly  had' an  estate 
there  at  that  time.  They  recorded 
in  their  register  that  the  land  had 
been  given  to  them  by  Wm.  de  Percy, 
but  an  *Inspeximus'  of  Charters, 
made  by  Edw.  U.,  says  that  it  was 
the  grant  of  the  Conqueror.  Men, 
Angl.,  i.  72*».)  The  earliest  portion  of 
the  existing  ch.  is  the  chancel  arch, 
which  is  very  early  Norm.;  quite 
plain,  with  square  abaci.  The  S. 
side  of  the  nave  is  later  Norm.  The 
N.  has  3  E.  £.  piers  and  arches. 
There  is  a  fine  E.  E.  arch  opening  to 
the  tower— also  E.  E.  The  chancel 
itself  has  been  originally  E.  E.,  but 
has  now  a  Perp.  E.  window.  The 
miserere  seats  (early  Perp.)  remain, 
but  are  of  no  great  importance.  On 
the  N.  wall  is  an  inscription  record- 
ing the  early  history  of  Hackness. 
On  the  S.  is  a  good  sculptured  mont., 
by  Chanirey,  for  the  wife  of  G.  John- 
stone, Esq.,  d.  1819.  Above  is  a 
tablet  with  a  long  inscription  ^worth 
reading)  for  Lady  Margaret  ^oby, 
d.  1613.  In  the  chancel  are  pre- 
served many  fragments  of  crosses 
(found  from  time  to  time  in  the  ch.yd., 
and  belonging  to  St.  Hilda's  monas- 
tery) with  Latin  inscriptions,  which 
appear  to  commemorate  .^Edilburga 
and  HwsBtburga,  successively  ab- 
besses of  Hackness,  and  daughters  of 
Aldwulf  King  of  the  £.  Angles,  and 
nephew  of  St.  Hilda ;  and  Canegyth, 
Bugge,  and  Trecea,  correspondents 
of  St.  Boniface.  On  these  fraements 
are  other  (apparent)  inscriptions  in 
a  mysterious  character,  which  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  Ogham  of 
Ireland.  (Ogham  is  probably  of  very 
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ancient  orig^,  but  continned  occa- 
fidonally  in  use  in  poat-Ghristian 
times.)  These  have  not  been  inter- 
preted. The  character  may  have 
Deen  introduced  by  the  Irish  '*  Scots" 
from  lona,  who  (under  Aidan  and 
his  followers)  were  long  the  Chris- 
tian teachers  of  Northumbria.  Tomb- 
slabs  of  a  similar  character  (but 
without  trace  of  Ogham  inscriptions) 
have  been  found  at  Hartlepool,  where 
St.  Hilda  dlstablished  her  monastery 
before  she  removed  to  Whitby.  (See 
'  Notes  on  tiiie  Hist,  of  SS.  Begu  and 
Hilda,'  Hartlepool,  Procter.) 

Outside  the  ch.  remark  the  square 
buttrQBs-turret,  on  the  S.W.  side  of 
the  tower,  cariying  a  staircase ;  and 
the  windows  in  tlie  top  stage  of  the 
tower  (two  lancets,  under  a  ciro. 
arch).  The  tower  is  now  capped  by 
a  spire.  The  ch.yd.,  surrounded  by 
fine  trees,  is  kept  with  extreme  care. 
The  monasteries  of  Hilda  and  of 
Serlo  closely  adjoined  the  ch.  The 
quiet  beauty  of  the  valley  must  have 
contrasted  not  unpleasantly  with  the 
stem  searcliff  of  Whitby. 

In  the  village  is  a  pleasant  Inn, 
the  Johnstone  Arms,  which  a  tourist 
might  very  well  make  his  head- 
quarters for  a  day  or  two.  The 
surrounding  country,  wild  and  pic- 
turesque, is  worth  exploration. 

[^TrotUsdale  is  a  long,  narrow  val- 
ley, a  littie  S.W.  of  EUu;kness.  The 
**  Black  Be<^  "  vale  opens  from  it, 
and  here  is  Langdale  Howe,  a  conical 
hill,  which  has  been  a  British  strong- 
hold. Long,  narrow  valleys,  ail 
wooded,  and  all  beautiful,  run  up 
into  the  high  moors  at  the  back  of 
Hackness.  £ach  has  its  own  stream- 
let— a  tributary  of  the  young  Der- 
went  The  moors  are  covered  with 
tumuli  (here  often  called  *•  howes" — 
A.8.,  a  high  mound),  dykes,  pits,  and 
intrenchments,  the  most  important 
of  which  are  marked  in  the  Ord- 
nance Map.  It  is  difficult  to  find 
any^  system  in  the  intrenchments, 
which  cross  and  recross  each  other 
curiously.   But  the  longest  and  most 


remarkable  are  (like  Givendale  Dyke 
and  Scamridge  Dyke)  near  the  first 
ascent  of  the  hills  from  the  vale  of 
Pickering,  and  must,  together,  have 
been  good  defences  against  attacks 
trom  below.  A  line  of  very  ancient 
villages  runs  along  at  the  foot  of 
these  hills,  as  at  the  foot  of  the 
Wolds  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
vale,  and  intrenchments  are  found  at 
the  entrances  of  the  Wold  valleys,  in 
much  the  same  situations  as  on  the 
noiihem  hills.  Water-springs,  rising 
under  the  hills,  perhaps  induced  the 
first  settlements;  and  on  the  ap- 
proach of  danger  the  inhabitants 
and  their  cattle  might  take  refhge 
behind  the  intrenchments.  For 
fishing  in  the  Derwent  and  its  tribu- 
taries, application  must  be  made  to 
the  secretary  of  the  "Derwent 
Anglers'  Club  "  (James  Cooper,  Esq., 
of  Hutton  Buscel).  The  Derwent 
is  a  fine  trout-stream.] 

Adjoining  the  ch.  is  Hackness  Park 
(Sir  J.  V.  B.  Johnstone.  Bart.)  The 
house  was  built  towards  the  end  of  the 
last  cent  The  road  winds  through 
the  park — very  picturesque,  with 
much  broken  ground,  low,  wood- 
covered  hills,  and  narrow  glens  open- 
ing rt.  and  1.  to  high  ground  atSuf- 
field — and  then  descends  towards 
Scalby,  affording  a  fine  view  of  Soelt- 
borough.  Scalby  Church,  which 
stands  pleasantly  among  wooded 
hills,  is  for  the  most  part  £.  E.,  and 
has  been  restored.  Tlie  N.  aisle  has 
been  entirely  rebuilt.  The  E.  £. 
chancel  arch  deserves  notice,  as  does 
a  curious  example  of  old  Yorkshire 
spelling  (** restored'*)  on  a  pillar  of 
the  nave:  "Pm  Bememoer  tlie 
Power.'*  Below  is  the  poor's  box  ( 17th 
cent  ?)  on  a  carved  post.  The  de- 
based windows  in  the  top  story  of  the 
tower  are  curious.  The  ch.  was  given 
(circ.  1150)  by  Eustace  Fits^ohn 
to  the  Prior  of  Bridlington,  iu  whose 
hands  it  remained  till  the  Dissolution. 
Scalby  is  .S  m.  from  Scarborough. 

[Instead  of  turning  up  the  Foige 
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Valley  at  Ayton,  the  drive  may  be 
continued  along  the  Malton  road  to 
Hvtton  Buscel  (6  m.  from  Scarbo- 
rough — there  is  a  monument  in  the 
chorch,  which  is  oninteresting,  for 
Bichard  Osbaldeston,  Bishop  aucoes- 
flvely  of  Carlisle  and  London,  1747- 
I7t»4),  and  Wykeham  ( 1  m.  £Euilier), 
where  was  a  prioiy  of  Cistercian  nuns, 
foonded  circ.  1153,  by  Payne  de 
Wykeham.  It  was  not  wealuiy,  and 
Lu  lemains  exist  Wykeham  Park, 
with  the  site  of  the  priory,  is  the 
refeidence  of  the  Dowr.  Lady  Downe, 
md  a  modem  church  (by  Butterfidd) 
bas  been  built  here.  Adjoining  it  is 
the  tower  of  an  older  church,  appa- 
rently £.  £.  This  oh.  was  taken 
dovn  when  the  new  one  was  built; 
bat  a  tall  cross  marks  the  site  of  the 
^tar.  Beyond  again,  1|  m.,  is  Bromp- 
(oA,  interesting  as  the  possible  birtn- 
place  of  John  of  Brompton,  the 
chiom'der,  a  Benedictine  of  Whitby, 
^  afterwards  Abbot  of  Jervaulx, 
in  the  first  half  of  the  15th  cent. 
Hb  Annals  ( which  are  compiled  from 
those  of  earlier  writers,  and  end  with 
the  reign  of  John)  wiU  be  found 
in  1Nrysden*s  'Deoem  Scriptores.' 
(Brompton  near  Northallerton,  where 
the  AM)ey  of  Jervaulx  had  some  pro- 
perty— or  Patrick  Brampton — seems 
however  to  have  a  better  claim  to  be 
'tgaided  as  the  birtliplaoe  of  the 
cliionicler,  whose  history,  like  that 
of  his  book,  is  very  obscure.  — 
See  Seidell's  'Dissertation'  on  his 
Chronicle  in  Twysden.)  In  Bromp- 
ton ch.  the  poet  Wordsworth  was 
married  in  1802. 

CasUe  Hill  here  is  said  to  mark 
the  site  of  a  "villa"  of  the  Northum- 
brian kings.] 


ROUTE  13. 

SCARBOROUGH    TO   FILEY,    FUVMBO- 
ROUGH  HEAD.  AND  BRIDUNGTON. 

The  Scarborough  and  Hull  branch 
of  the  North-Eastem  Kailway  runs 
by  Filey  and  Bridlington.  There 
are  6  trains  daily,  stopping  at  both 
places.  The  time  from  Scarborough 
to  Filey  is  about  25  min. ;  to  Brid- 
lington about  1  hr.  The  trains 
shghtly  vary. 

Between  Scarborough  and  Filey 
there  are  stations  at  Seamer,  Gaytcm, 
and  Gristhorpe. 

From  Soarborough  to  the  Seamer 
Junction  the  rly.  is  identical  with 
that  to  Malton.  At  Seamer  it  turns  £. 

[The  village  of  Seamer,  called  by 
Leland  "  a  great  uplandische  toune," 
was  a  lord^p  of  the  Percys  (Wm. 
de  Percy,  at  the  Conquest,  is  said 
to  have  married  the  Saxon  heiress 
of  Seamer,  daughter  of  the  Earl  Goe- 
patric),  who  Jbad  a  large  manor- 
house — now  a  shapeless  mass  of  ruins 
— ^near  the  ch.  There  was  an  im- 
portant settlement  at  Seamer  in  the 
Scaon  times.  Some  very  beautiful 
personal  ornaments  of  gdd  and 
silver,  of  that  period,  were  found 
here  in  a  quarry  in  1857.  Several 
earthworks  will  be  observed  on  the 
moor.  Norm,  work  remains  in  the 
ch.,  and  not  only  the  Sanctus  bell- 
oot,  but  the  bell  itself.  In  1549 
(3  Edw.  VI. — the  year  of  the  insur- 
rections in  Norfolk  and  Devonshire) 
a  rising  (partly  like  those  on  ac- 
count of  *'  changes  in  religion  ")  be- 
gan at  Soamer,  headed  by  the  parish 
clerk.  He  and  two  others  fired 
Staxton  beacon  (on  the  Wolds  im- 
mediately fronting  Seamer),  gathered 
about  3000  people,  and,  fuU  of  re- 
ligious zeal,  attaclred  the  house  of  a 
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Mr.  "White,  took  him  and  other  per- 
Rons,  including  the  Sheriff  of  York, 
from  their  beds,  carried  them  on  the 
Wolds,  killed  them,  and  left  their 
bodies  exposed.  The  Lord  President 
sent  troops  against  them  from  York, 
and  they  were  soon  dispersed.  Tlie 
ringleaders  were  hanged.  Seamer  is 
named  from  the  great  lake  or  mere — 
now  drained — at  the  foot  of  Oliver  s 
Mount.] 

1^  m.  rt.  of  Cayton  Stai  is  FolkUm^ 
close  under  the  Wolds — with  a  small 
ch.  containing  Norm,  and  Trans.- 
Norm,  portions.  Tombstones  in  the 
ch.-yd.  record  that  the  family  of 
Mosey  has  buried  its  dead  here  for 
500  years,  and  that  of  Ombler  for 
700  years.  Folkton  is  one  of  a  line 
of  very  ancient  settlements,  lying 
along  the  skirts  of  the  Wolds. 
These  are  covered  here  with  intrench- 
ments,  tumuli,  and  "  howes  " — which, 
however,  the  progress  of  the  plough 
is  rapidly  obliterating.  (For  a  general 
notice  of  the  Wolds  see  Bte.  11.) 
About  2  m.  W.  of  Folkton,  dose 
under  the  Wolds,  is  the  site  of  a 
hospital  (Still  called  the  Spittal-house) 
said,  according  to  a  charter,  temp. 
Hen.  VI.,  to  have  been  founded  in 
the  reign  of  Athelstane,  by  a  certain 
lord  of  Flixton,  in  the  par.  of  Folkton, 
as  a  refuge  for  persons  travelling  over 
the  Wolds,  "  lest  they  should  ckb  de- 
voured by  wolves."  Some  ground 
adjoining  is  still  called  **  wolf-land." 

Between  Folkton  and  the  rly.  runs 
(or  rather  stagnates;  the  **  New 
Hertford  river,"  a  broad  trench 
for  draining  the  "Garrs,"  as  the 
low,  marshy  ground  of  the  Yale  of 
Pickering  is  called.  This  trench 
joins  the  Derwent  at  Haybridge; 
and  from  that  point  nearly  to  Yed- 
ingham,  the  Derwent  itself  has 
been  widened  (and  its  old  bed  al- 
tered) BO  afl  to  receive  the  drain- 
age. The  stat.  at  FUey  is  a  short 
dutanoe  from  the  town. 

Filey  {HottU:  Crescent  Hotel, 
in  the  Crescent,  overlooking  the  bay 
(board  and  lodging  in  public  zoom 


93.  a  day),  very  comfortable  and 
sonable  ;  Foord's  Hotel,  Queen-street. 
Lodgings  are  said  to  be  dear,  si&ce 
there  is  no  second  class  of  houses  to 
supply  them;    the  best  are  in  tbc 
Ci^cent)  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  of 
the  many  new  watering-places  on  tbe 
Yorkshire  coast.    It  is,  of  course,  &Lr 
quieter  (and  therefore  has  a  less  mixed 
company)  than  Scarborough  ;  bat  that 
place  is  easily  reached  f^m  FUey ; 
and  the  beautiful  bay  with  its  broad 
sweep  of  hard  sand  (and  unbroken 
stretch  of  5  miles  for  riding  or  driTin^) 
is  here  a  great  attraction.    Filey  has 
its  6pa,  said  to  be  useful  in  dyspeptic 
cases :  and  a  news-room,  baths,  ftc.« 
have  been  built  close  to  the  sands,  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  sloping  tram  the 
Crescent.    This  hill  has  been  laid 
out  with  gardens  and  shrubberies. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Filey  was  a 
Roman    position   of  some    import- 
ance;  but    whether   its   deep    bav 
(which  must  have  drawn  early  atten- 
tion)  be  the  **  well-havened    bay  " 
which   Ptolemy   places   N.    of   the 
"Ocellum"    promontory  (no   doubt 
Flamborough  Head)  is  not  quite  cer- 
tain.   From  the  N.  end  of  the  bay 
projects  Filey  Brig  (see  post);   and 
about  its  centre,  at  an  angle  with  it, 
a  kind  of  pier,  formed  of  boulders 
piled  together,  has  been  found,  and 
was  possibly  Roman.    On  the  cliff 
immediately  above  it,  5  stones  were 
turned  up,  with  a  square  hollow  in 
the  centre  of  each,  as  if  for  the  recep- 
tion of  an  iron  bar.    They  probably 
supported  a  beacon.    These  ston^ 
(no  doubt  Roman)  are  now  in  the 
Crescent  gardens.    One  of  them  h 
carved  with  figures  of  animals.    A 
fisherman's  harbour  will  probably  be 
soon  established  at  the  place  marked 
by  the  ancient  pier.     It  has  been 
proposed  to  construct  a  harbour  of 
refuge  (much  wanted  on  this  stoimj 
coast)  at  FUey;  but  the  cost  (moi^ 
than    80,000Z.)  has  so  fiur   been   a 
hindrance. 

Filey,  like  Scarborough,  has  its  old 
and  new  town, — the  latter  lying  moi« 
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to  the  S.  along  the  bay.    The  tourist 
should    make  a  point    of   walking 
through  the  main  street  of  the  old 
town,  which  rons  steeply  down  to  the 
mnds,  and,  with  its  lines  of  low  houses, 
resembles  some  fishing  village  on  the 
eottst  of  FifiB  or  (perbaps  still  more) 
of  Flanden.    The  fisheries  here  are 
extensive,  and  are  said  to  produce 
nearly  30,000t  a  year.    A  deep  rar 
Tine,  N.  of  which  is  the  old  church, 
divides  the  N.  from  the  £.  Biding. 
This  ravine  has  been  bought  by  the 
local  Board,  and  has  been  laid  out 
with  terraces  and  plantations.     A 
gnod  road  winds  down  through  it  to 
the  sands,  and  an  iron  bridge  is 
thrown  acrosB,  leading  to  the  ehureh. 
This  is  worth  a  visit.    It  is  for  the 
most  part  Tran8.-Norm.  and  E.  E., 
vith  nave,  chancel,  central  tower,  and 
transepts;  and  was  given  by  Qilbert 
de  Oant,  temp.  Hen.  I.,  to  the  Prioiy 
of  Bridlington,  of  which  he  was  the 
founder.    The  ch.  remained  in  pos- 
searion  of  the  Priory  until  the  Disso- 
lotion ;    and  it  was  no  doubt  that 
wealthy  fbmidation  which  raised  the 
whole  of  the  existing  building.    The 
nave  is  entered  through  the  N.  porch, 
which   protects  a  fine   late   Trans, 
portal :  a  ciic.  arch  of  4  orders,  with 
shafts  at  the  angles.    The  nave  piers 
(late  Trans.)  are  alternately  drc  and 
octagonal.    The  two  westernmost  are 
BMie  massive,  perhaps  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  tower,  which  does  not  now 
sxiflt.     Above  each  pier  arch  is  a 
^fetfy  splayed   clerestory   (qsening, 
with  a  narrow  round-headed  window. 
The  aide   windows   are  nearly  all 
debased;  and  by  a  remarkable  ar- 
Tangemeni  of  seats  (it  is  modem, 
and  resembles  that  in  some  Dutch 
chozches),  the  aisles  themselves  are 
left  empty,  whilst  there  is  no  central 
psseage  through  the  nave,    in  the 
wall  of  the  S.  aisle  is  a  very  rude 
femsle  efflgy,    temp.    £dw.   L    (?) 
The  piers  of  the  central  tower  are 
^  E.  with  a  huid  running  down  the 
central  shafts,  resembling  work   at 
Bridlington  ( see  po9t).  The  transepts 
[ForJbWw.] 


and  chancel  are  also  E.  E.  Under 
the  W.  window  in  the  S.  transept 
(but  blocked  by  pews)  is  a  rich  £.  E. 
arcade ;  and  in  the  chancel  are  tine 
triple  sedilia  of  similar  design.  Out- 
Mcy  remark  the  corbel  table  of  the 
parapet,  which  has  rude  carved  heads 
at  intervals,  instead  of  plain  brackets, 
and  the  varying  level  of  the  bases 
of  the  lancet-ughts  in  the  choir. 
There  is  no  W.  door.  The  termina- 
tions of  the  hood  mouldings  of  tran- 
septs and  chancel,  and  the  small  five- 
sided  buttreases  with  flowered  orna- 
ments, resemble  (on  a  much  smaller 
scale)  the  Dec  work  at  Bridlington. 
The  tower,  of  two  stages,  is  low  and 
massive.  The  ch.  calls  for  cleaning, 
and  a  clearing  away  of  pews,  but 
seems  otherwise  to  need  little  ''re- 
storation.'* 

From  the  ch.  you  may  pass  down 
to  the  sands,  and  thence  to  Filey  Brig, 
the  N.  termination  of  the  bay,  as  tlie 
cliffs  of  Speeton  form  the  S.  The 
"brig"  (bridge)  is  a  long  projecting 
reef  of  sandstone,  dry  at  low  water, 
and  "  forming  a  natural  breakwater,  of 
which  the  efieot  is  best  seen  in  the 
quiet  of  the  small  veasels  at  anchor 
oehind  it  ...  .  You  can  walk  out 
to  the  end  of  the  reef,  and  get  good 
views  of  Scarborough,  about  6  m.,  in 
one  direction,  and  away  to  Flambo- 
rough  on  the  other.    The  floor  is 

fenerally  level,  interrupted  in  places 
y  great  steps,  channels,  and  holes ; 
and  by  huge  blocks  of  many  tons' 
weight  scattered  about,  testifying 
mutely  to  the  tremendous  power  of 
tho  sea."— TTAifc.  The  waves  occa- 
sionally dash  with  thundering  force 
against  the  barrier,  making  it  in 
truth  a  "brig  of  dre»ad,"  such  as  the 
old  "lyke  mike  diirge"  of  Yorkshire 
declared  that  the  spirit  must  pass  be- 
fore attaining  its  rest : — 

*'Thi8  ae  night,  this  ae  night— 
Every  night  and  ail- 
To  brig  o'  dread  thou  comes  at  last. 
And  Christ  receive  thy  saul ! " 

"  This  remarkable  rock  ....  de- 
lights the  naturalist  with  its  many 
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fucoids,  condlinee,  radiata,  and  mol> 
luaca.  After  Btorms,  the  ehore  is 
frequently  one  vast  collection  of  the 
beautiful  productions  of  the  sea.  On 
the  N.  aide  of  the  Brig  the  waves 
have  excavated  romantic  cavities*  in 
which  the  clear  sea-water  rests." — 
Phillipt.  There  is  a  walk  on  the  N. 
Cliff  (to  which  you  may  climb  from 
the  sands)  commanding  very  fine  and 
extensive  sesrviews. 

A  new  church,  dedicated  to  St 
John  the  Evangelist,  has  been  built 
(1872  y  in  the  New  Town,  at  a  oodtof 
about  30002. 

The  low  diluvial  clifb  which 
stretch  away  &om  Filey  to  Speetou 
are  not  pictmresque.  At  Speetim  the 
chalk  of  the  Flamborough  promon- 
tory turns  inland;  and  from  oene&th 
it  rise  clifib  of  gravel  and  dark  blue 
clay,  to  a  height  of  200  ft.  They 
abound  in  fosols:  shells,  anunonites, 
criocoratites,  Crustacea,  and  belem- 
nites. 

A  journey  of  not  quite  10  min. 
from  Filey  brings  us  to 

Hunmmihy  Stat.  The  church  (in 
the  villflge,  1}  m.  from  the  stat)  is 
Norm,  (tower  and  chancel  arch)  and 
£.  £.  (nave  piers).  The  windows  N. 
are  early  Deo. ;  S.  flowing.  Shields 
of  the  old  lords  of  the  manor — Gant, 
Percy,  Constable,  Osbaldeston,  and 
otliera — are  placed  above  the  arches. 
(These  were  restored  in  1869  by  W. 
.A.  Tissen-Amhurst,  Esq.)  The  roof 
is  open.  The  ch.  was  restored  (1845 ) 
chiefly  by  the  care  of  the  late  Ad- 
miral Mitford  of  Hunmavhy  HtiU, 
adjoining.  Hunmanby  was  long  the 
living  and  the  residence  of  Aichdn. 
Wrangham,  whose  valuable  library 
was  collected  here. 

Paanng  stations  at  Speeton  (where 
flint  imj^ements  and  weapons  have 
been  found  in  great  numbers)  and 
Bempton,  we  reach  (about  SO  min. 
firom  Filey) 

MarUm  Stat.,  where  an  omnibus 
for  Flamborough  meets  some  of  the 
trains.  (In  the  season,  however, 
there  are  often  &r  more  visitors  than 


the  omnibus  can  carry,  and  you 
should  either  write  beforehsmd  to 
secure  places,  or  make  up  your  mind 
for  a  walk  of  2  m.  to  the  village  of 
Flamborough.  To  the  point  of  the 
headland  is  2  m.  farther,  j 

Between  Marton  and  the  village  of 
Flamborough  the  road  crosses  the 
Dand  Dyke,  a  strong  double  en- 
trenchment, with  a  mtch  (towards 
the  S.  end,  advantage  has  been  taken 
of  a  deep  natural  v^oy)  and  curious 
projections  or  "breastworks,"  crose- 
mg  the  promontoiy  irregularly  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  ana  converting 
it  into  a  very  aecure  camp.  Head- 
lands thus  defended  (thou^  few 
perhaps  on  so  large  a  scale — the 
trench  here  is  2f  m.  long)  ^^^ 
found  on  many  parts  of  the  &glisli 
and  Scottish  coasts  once  frequented 
by  the  Northmen  (such  as  Treiyn 
Dinas,  near  the  Land*s  End,  Bream 
Down  in  Somersetshire,  and  Castle 
Feather  in  Wigtonsbire),  but  there  is 
nothing  whatever  to  prove  'that  they 
are  not  of  &r  more  ancient  date  than 
llie  ravages  of  the  Danes,  whoee 
name  is  frequently  connected  with 
them,  and  who  may  have  availed 
themselves  of  strongholds  already 
existing.  The  headland  withili  the 
Flamborough  Dyke  is  sometimes 
called  *<  Little  Denmark."  At  the 
terminations  of  the  dyke  many  chalk 
fossils — spongiadfld  and  orinoidB — 
may  be  collected. 

(Col.  Lane  Fox  suggests  that  this 
remarkable  earthwork  was  the  base  of 
a  great  system  of  defensive  **  dykes," 
raised  by  invaders  arriving  by  sea, 
and  gradually  pushing  themselveB 


inland.  The  lines  of  eaithwoik 
croasing  the  Wolds  at  different  points 
he  regards  as  suooessive  points  of  de* 
fence,  thrown  up  as  the  conquering 
race  advanced  into  the  country, 
which  was  thus  secured  in  the  rear. 
There  are  lines  of  entrenchment  at 
Argam,  5  m.  N.W.  of  Bridlington, 
which  may  have  been  the  second 
station,  and  thence  the  invaders 
passed  into  the  Wolds.) 
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The  long,  stiaggling  fishing  village 
of  Flamborough  {Inng:  Ship,  very 
rough;  there  are  two  tolerable  inns* 
Tiiomwiok  and  North  Star,  £Eiriher 
ottt,  dose  to  the  cliff;  the  omnibus 
nuu  to  these)  contains  nothing  of 
iaterest  but  its  ch.  (dedicated  to 
^  Oswald,  like  many  others  on 
the  coast;  he  was  the  patron  of 
Nortfaaiuhrian  fishennen),  which  is 
Dee^  and  was  restored  throughout  in 
1868.  It  belonged  to  the  Priory  of 
Bridlington.  There  is  a  yery  beauti- 
fol  screbn  and  roodloft  of  the  early 
put  of  the  16th  cent,  of  carved 
oak,  once  richly  painted  and  gilt; 
and  on  the  N.  side  of  the  altar  an  in- 
scription for  Sir  Marmaduke  Con- 
stable, who  fought  in  France  under 
Gdw.  IV.  and  Hen.  YIL,  and  at  the 
age  of  70  was  present,  "with  his 
mmes,  brotheiB,  sarvants,  and  kyns- 
m^rne,*'  at  flodden,  called  "  Braukis- 
ton  feld"  in  his  epitaph,  which  is 
worth  reading.  It  ends,  **  For  as  ye 
see  him  here  he  lieth  under  tlus 
ftone^'*— not  true  at  present.  The 
inscription  has  been  remov^  &om 
the  tomb,  which  is  in  an  adjoining 
chapeL  A  branch  of  the  house  of 
CoitttaUe  had  been  settled  here  from 
a  very  early  period.  Near  the  ch.  is 
the  ruin  of  the  so-called  ■'Danish 
tower" — square  and  vaulted,  but 
vith  nothing  to  mark  its  precise  a^e. 
There  are  moimds  of  ancient  founda- 
tbns  about  it.  It  possibly  formed 
part  of  the  Constables'  manor-bouse. 
Flamborough  was  the  birthplace  of 
Sir  John  Puckering, — who  died  Lord 
Chancellor  in  1596. 

Passing  beyond  the  village,  [the 
ioarist  will  find,  at  the  inns  near  the 
clifC  guides  ready  to  conduct  him 
to  the  caves  on  the  N.  side  of  the  pro- 
numtory.  These  are  wortb  seeing. 
They  are  formed  by  the  action  of  the 
^  in  the  chalk  rooks,  and  are  close 
to  the  **  North  Landing-place  "  of  the 
headland  (a  bay  on  the  opposite 
fiide  of  the  promontory  is  called  the 
S. landing;  "without  these  landing- 
plaoea,  the  fishermen  of  Flamborough 


would  have  no  access  to  the  sea  ex- 
cept by  ladders  down  the  preci- 
pice"). The  finest  is  Bdbtn  Lyth's 
jEdUt  nearly  50  feet  high,  and  ap- 
proached by  a  very  narrow  entrance 
on  the  land  side.  Bobin  Lyth,  says 
tradition,  was  a  fierce  pirate,  who 
made  this  cavern  his  stronghold. 
The  Kirk  Hole  extends,  according 
to  the  lovers  of  the  marvellous,  quite 
under  Flamborough  churoh. 

The  walk  may  oe  continued,  from 
the  caverns,  along  the  clifEs,  to  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Danes' 
Dyke,  where  the  clifib  are  292  ft. 
high,  and,  about  1  m.  fiuiher,  to  the 
highest  point  of  the  chalk  clifBa, — 
here  436  ft.  above  high  water.  The 
view  from  this  height  is  very  grand, 
stretching  from  the  hills  above 
Bobin  Hood's  Bay,  across  the  moor- 
land, to  the  oolitic  hills,  and  then 
along  the  8.  sweep  of  the  Wolds. 
(Close  beyond,  the  chalk  turns  inland 
towards  Speeton  and  the  Wolds,  at- 
taining its  greatest  height  (in  York- 
shire) at  Wilton  Beacon— 805  ft. 
above  the  sea.) 

At  the  N.  landinp^-place  boats  may 
be  hired  for  passing  round  Flam- 
borough HeeA—oT  you  may  walk 
along  the  diffs,  grand  and  rugged, 
and  opening  here  and  there  into 
small  bays,  witb  spires  of  rock 
standing  forward,  worn  by  sea  and 
weather. 

About  400  yards  from  the  edge  of 
the  promontory,  at  the  distance  of 
1}  m.  E.  of  the  village,  and  at  a 
height  of  250  ft.  above  the  eeo,  is 
the  LighAouse,  of  brick,  80  ft.  high, 
built  in  1806,  since  which  time  it  has 
been  the  means  of  preserving  many 
himdred  vessels.  From  1770  to 
1806,  174  shipwrecks  occurred  here, 
but  between  1806  and  1818  there 
was  not  one  within  the  range  of 
the  light  It  is  a  revolving  light, 
exhibiting  every  two  minuti«  one  of 
its  three  &ces,  one  of  them  being  red ; 
and  is  visible  in  clear  weather  at  a 
distance  of  30  miles.  A  more  an- 
cient beacon  stood  about  700  yards 
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from  the  present  one,  but  had  fallen 
tx>  rains.    loa  may  climb  to  the  onter 
gpEkUery  of  the  lighthouse,  from  whence 
the    yiew   is   of  course   wide,   but 
hardly  wider  than  it  is  from  the  ex- 
treme point  of  the  headland  beyond  it 
flamhorough  Heady  the  bold  and 
striking  promontory  which  forms  so 
marked  a  feature  on  the  map  of  Eng- 
land, is  the  extreme  eastern  termina- 
tion of  the  chalk  in  the  island,  across 
which    this    formation   extends    in 
masses  of  greater  or  less  width,  till  it 
terminates  S.W.  in  the  difis  of  Beer  in 
Devonshire.  Flamborough  is  possibly 
the  **  Ocellum  Promontorimn  '*  of  Pto- 
lemy— although  this  honour  has  also 
been  claimed  for  Spurn  Point,  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  whole 
of  this  coast  Ijas  undergone,  and  is 
undergoing,     considerable     change. 
The    present    name,    Flamborough, 
perhaps  indicates  that  a  great  beacon 
was  anciently  lighted  here  within  the 
"  burgh  "  formed  by  the  Danes'  Dyke, 
to  guide  passing  yessels.  Ida — tlie  Ida 
Flammdwyn  (the    "flame -bearer") 
of  the  Welsh  (although  this  name 
can  hardly  be  connecteid  with  Flam- 
borough) is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
person — the  founder  of  the  Northum- 
orian  kingdom  (see  Introd.  History), 
is  traditionally  said  to  have  landed  at 
this  place.    (There  is  no  direct  au- 
tiiority  for  the  landing  of  Ida  here ; 
but  Matthew  of  Westminster  makes 
his  12  sons,  who  followed  him  with 
40    ships,    land    at   Flamborough.) 
The    sea-riew    from   tlie    point    of 
the  headland  is  superb,   extending 
to  the  *•  Peak,"  S.  of  Wbitby,  and  far 
along  the  low  coast  of  Holderness. 
The  cli&  are  broken  into  caverns, 
arches,  and  single  spires  of  rock, — 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  are 
**the  Matron,"  and  the** King  and 
Queen."    On  the  ledges  sit  myriads 
of  sea  fowl — gulls,  auks,  cormorants, 
petrels,  grebes — which  have  increased 
rapidly  in  numbers  since  the  passing 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  pro- 
tects them.    The  birds  choose  the 
N.  side  of  the  cliff  to  breed  on  by 


preference,  because  it  is  that  best 
sheltered  from  the  sun's  rays.  **  Durinp^ 
the  season  of  incubation,  boys  are " 
(were  formerly)  "  let  down  the  face 
of  the  precipice  by  ropes,  and  gather 
the  eggs  in  bushels  for  the  nso 
of  the  sugar-houses  at  Hull,  and. 
for  domestic  purposes.'* — W.  White, 
Daws,  rooks,  rock  pigeons,  and  ra- 
vens occasionally  breed  among  the 
sea-birds. 

It  was  off  Flamborough  Head  tbat 
the  young  Earl  of  Oarridc  (afterwards 
James  I.  of  Scotland),  son  of  Kin^ 
Robert  IH.,  was  taken  ( 1405 — Kin*; 
Robert  died  in  the  same  year)  by  an 
armed  merchantman  belonging  to  the 
port  of  Wye,— in  defiance  of  tlie  exist- 
mg  truce  between  England  and  Scot- 
land. The  prince  was  on  his  way  to 
France,  and  was  detained  by  Hen. 
rv.  and  Hen.  V. — only  returning  to 
Scotland  as  king  in  1424. 

Close  off  the  headland  a  sea-action 
was  fought,  1779,  between  two  Eng- 
lish ships  and  tiie  pirate  Paul  Jones, 
who,  with  a  squaoron  consisting  of 
the  Bonhomme  Richard  and  AUianoe, 
each  of  40  guns,  the  Pallas  82  gun^, 
and  the  Vengeance  armed  brig,  had 
Bpread  consternation  along  our  Siores, 
cuiving  the  coasters  into  port  in  such 
numbers,  that  Bridlington    harbour 
could   not    hold  all  which   sought 
shelter  in  it,  and  many  were  ^ad  to 
obtain  security  by  being  chained  to 
the  outside  of  the  pier.    On  Sept 
28rd  Paul  Jones  gave  chase  to  a 
valuable  fleet  of  merchantmen  from 
the  Baltic,  sailing  under  convoy  c( 
the  Serapis  of  44  guns,  Oaptain  Pier- 
son,  and  the  Countess  of  Scarborough, 
22  guns,  Captain  Percy.  The  British 
captains  did  not  hesitate  to  engage 
the  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  and 
by  placing  themselves  between  him 
and  the  fleet  secilred  for  it  a  sa&  re- 
treat into  Scarborough.    The  action, 
which    lasted  2  hours,  was  fought 
by  moonliffht,  in  full  view  of  the 
olifls,  whicn  were  crowded  by  spec- 
tators.    The    British  were   at  last 
compelled  to  strike,  but  the  bold- 
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neas  of  tbeiT  leeifiitaQoe  may  be 
best  appreciated  by  the  fact  that  the 
Bonliomme  Riohaxd  alone  lost  300 
men  in  lolled  and  wounded,  and, 
from  tbe  injury  she  had  received, 
vent  down  the  day  after  the  action, 
vith  many  of  the  wounded  on  board. 
This  sea-fight  is  admirably  described 
by  Cooper  in  *  The  Pilot' 

At  lov  water  the  visitor  should 
Kiamble  down  to  the  beach,  **  rugged 
with  water>woni  lumps  of  chaft:," 
and  most  picturesquely  broken  and 
hollowed  by  the  action  of  the  sea.  It  is 
tlien  possible  to  walk  quite  round  the 
"Matton"andthe**KingandQueen;' 

It  is  possible  to  walk  to  Bridling- 
ton (between  6  and  7  m.)  &om  the 
village  of  Flamborou^h,  along  the 
coast  The  cliff  waJu:  is  pleasant 
Or  yon  may  return  to  Marton ;  the 
station  beyond  which  is 

BridlingUm,  formerly  called  "Brel- 
linton,"  and  now  very  generally 
■  Burlington.*'  The  great  priory  ch. 
is  seen  rt  (The  stat  is  about  half- 
^^y  between  the  old  town  of  Brid- 
lington and  Bridlington  Quay,  the 
present  watering-plaoe,  to  whidi  an 
oomibus  runs.) 

Bridlington  Quay  (ffotda:  the 
Alexandra,  best  new,  large,  and 
very  well  situated,  close  to  the  N. 
Pier;  in  front  are  large  gardens; 
baud  and  lodging  in  publio  room, 
7i.  a  day;  —  the  Britonnia,  dose 
to  the  piers)  was  the  ancient 
landing  -  plaee  belonging  to  the 
great  Augustinian  Priory  of  Brid- 
lington, founded  in  the  reign  of 
Heniy  L  Bridlington  Bay,  sheltered 
to  the  N.  by  Flamborough  Head, 
affords  the  best  and  safest  anchorage 
on  the  coast  although  that  is  nowhere 
too  good.  Eastward,  the  Smithwiok 
Sand,  only  just  covered  when  the 
tide  is  out  forms  a  natural  break- 
water. N.  of  Bridlington,  the  chalk 
naes  to  ferm  Flamborough  Head.  S. 
13  the  low,  flat  coast  of  Holdemess. 
As  a  watering-place  it  is  but  indif- 

iiere&t  although  the  sands,  fine  and 

<lry,  aflord  pleasant   walking.     A 


long  pier  extends  on  either  side  of 
the  harbour;  that  &  built  in  1849, at 
a  cost  of  40,000Z.  The  N.  pier  aflfords 
an  agreeable  promenade,  and  com* 
mands  a  fine  view  of  Flamborough 
Head.  Tiiere  is  a  suite  of  Public 
Rooms  (cost  8000Z.)  close  by,  with  a 
fine  view  from  the  loof  The  S.  pier 
is  much  longer,  but  is  not  so  easy  of 
access.  The  sea-wall,  G^O  fb.  long,  is 
a  great  improvement,  and  the  ground 
behind  it  has  been  formed  into  a 
public  walk  with  ornamental  ter- 
races. About  J  m,  N.W.  of  the  quay 
rises  a  chalybeate  spring,  resembling 
that  at  Scarborough,  but  less  power- 
fill.  In  the  harbour  is  a  spring  of 
the  finest  fresh  water,  obtained  in  1 81 1 
by  boring  through  28  ft  of  clay  and 
15  ft  of  gravel,  down  to  the  ^balk. 
The  spring  rises  8  ft  at  high  water, 
and  is  covered  by  the  sea  at  every 
tide.  400  or  500  sail  of  vessels, 
bound  tor  the  N.  and  detained  by 
contrarv  winds,  may  often  be  seen 
in  the  ^y  of  Bridlington,  which  is 
the  only  moderately  safe  harbour  on 
this  coast. 

Queen  Henrietta  Maria  landed  at 
Bridlington  Feb.  20th,  1643,  with 
the  supphes  of  arms  and  ammunition 
which  she  had  purchased  for  her 
husband  in  Holland,  by  the  sale  of 
the  Crown  jewels.  The  admiral  of 
the  Parliament  Batten,  who  had 
sailed  out  of  Newcastle  on  a  cruise  to 
mtercept  her,  finding  that  she  had 
eluded  his  vigilance,  entered  the 
bay  with  two  of  his  ships,  and 
poured  into  the  town  a  heavy  can- 
nonade, most  ungaUantly  directing 
the  shot  especially  against  the  house 
where  the  queen  lay,  so  that  she  was 
driven  out  of  it  at  night  half  naked, 
and  obliged  to  seek  shelter  in  a  ditch, 
"  while  the  balls  sung  merrily  over- 
hea<i  and  a  sergeant  was  killed  not 
20  paces  off  from  her.*'  Batten  was 
compelled  to  sheer  off  by  the  Dutch 
admiral  Tromp,  who  had  escorted 
the  queen  from  Helvoetsluys.  The 
queen  reached  York  on  the  8th  of 
March,  under   an  escort   from  the 
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army  of  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  carry- 
ing with  her  arms  for  10,000  men, 
with  30  brass  and  two  iron  cannon. 
(After  the  queen  escaped  from  the 
ditch  she  took  shelter  at  Boynton 
JTaZZ,  about  2  m.  W.  from  Bridlington, 
and  in  after  days  sent  to  her  host 
there  a  portrait  of  herself  painted  by 
•Cornelius  Janssens.  This  picture 
remains  at  Boynton  Hall,  a  large 
brick  mansion  belonging  to  Sir 
G^rge  Cholmley,  Bart.) 

During  the  season,  steamers  fre- 
quently make  day's  excursions  to 
Scarborough  and  Whitby,  and  occa- 
sionally to  Hornsea. 

Far  more  interesting  than  anything 
at  Bridlington  Quay,  and  ranking 
deservedly  among  the  more  important 
architectural  remains  in  Yorkshire, 
is  the  priory  ch.,  now  the  parish  ch. 
of  the  old  town,  which  grew  up 
about  the  house  of  the  Augustinians, 
and  is  about  1  m.  from  the  quay. 

^Bridlington  Priory  was  founded 
for  Augnstinian  canons  by  Walter 
de  Gant,  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
I.  Gifts  of  manors  and  of  churches 
were  liberally  bestowed  on  the  new 
foundation  by  the  great  lords  of  York- 
shire; and  Bridlington  became  one  of 
the  wealthiest  religious  houses  in  the 
county.  C  At  the  Dissolution  its  yearly 
revenue  was  6822.  ISe.  9d.  (Speed); 
Fountains,  Selby,  Guisborough — the 
last  also  Augustinian — were  tiie  only 
richer  monasteries.)  Its  position 
near  the  sea  rendered  the  Priory  liable 
to  attacks  from  pirates  ana  other 
enemies;  and  Bichard  II.,  in  1388 
(when  the  French  were  active  on  our 
coasts),  licensed  the  canons  to  sur* 
round  their  house  with  walls  and 
fortifications.  The  Popes  were  not 
less  ready  to  assist  the  Augustinians 
in  their  troubles.  When,  about  1260, 
the  Archdeacon  of  Bichmond  arrived 
at  their  Priory  on  a  visitation,  claim- 
ing food  and  shelter  for  himself,  his 
attendants,  97  horses,  20  dogs,  and 
3  hawks, — so  that  he  consumed  more 
provisions  "  hora  brevi "  than  would 
nave  maintained  the  house  for  a  long 


time, — ^Innocent  HI.,  to  whom  the 
canons  complained,  ordered  that  Ue 
should  henceforth  travel  with  niy 
more  than  tlie  7  horses  pennitted  by 
the  Council  of  lAteran.  In  1296  and 
1297  the  prior  and  canons  of  Hex- 
ham took  refuge  with  the  Augus- 
tinians at  Bridlington,  owine  to 
the  ravages  of  the  Scots  in  Hex- 
hamshire.  Among  the  more  dia> 
tinguished  canons  here  were  Peter 
of  Langtoft  (so  named  from  his 
birthplace,  a  village  on  the  Wolds 
about  12  m.  from  Bridlin^n),  whose 
rhyming  Chronicle  (of  which  Brunne's 
translation  Was  published  by  Heame^; 
ends  with  the  reign  of  Edw.  I. ;  Sir 
George  Ripley,  the  alchemist  (who 
died,  however,  in  1492,  as  a  Oarmel> 
ite  anchoret  at  Boston);  and  John 
of  Bridlington,  who  died  Prior  in 
1379.  An  attempt  was  made  to  pro- 
cure the  canonization  of  this  prior, 
whose  life  was  one  of  unusual  excel- 
lence ;  and  although  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  attempt  was  successful, 
his  relics  were  removed  to  a  shrine 
at  the  back  of  the  high  altar,  and  he 
was  known  as  St.  Jolm  of  Bridlington. 
(A  feast-day  was  moreover  assigned 
to  him  in  the  calendar.)  Certain 
pretended  prophecies,  in  Latin  verse, 
ascribed  to  *'John  of  Bridlington,** 
are  printed  in  the  '  Political  Songs  * 
edited  by  Mr.  Wright  for  the  Master 
of  the  BoUs ;  but  the  name  in  this 
case  is  perhaps  a  mere  invention, 
due  to  the  local  celebrity  of  Prior 
John.  The  last  Prior,  William  Wode, 
was  hanged  at  Tyburn  in  1537,  for 
his  share  in  the  "Pilgrimage  of 
Grace." 

The  precincts  of  the  Priory  are 
entered  through  a  much-worn  gate- 
house, called  the  **  Bayle  Gate  ** — the 
only  relic  of  the  defSences  erected 
temp.  Bich.  II.  The  chamber  in 
the  upper  part  was  that  in  whi(*h 
the  temporal  jurisdiction  of  the  prior 
was  exercised;  and  on  the  dissolu- 
tion the  Bayle  Gate  passed  with  the 
manor,  which  was  bou^t  by  the 
town,  and  thus  this  upper  chamber 
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became  the  Town  Hall.  The  cells 
below,  called  the  Kidoote^  served  as  a 
priaoD.  Thiee  Bs,  the  ancient  aims 
^  the  priory,  appear  on  a  shield  of 
arms  over  the  gate.  In  the  space 
between  this  gate  and  the  church 
the  fiiir  is  soil  held,  originally 
lEnated  by  King  John  to  the  canons. 
Of  the  Church  of  St,  Mary  only 
the  nave  remains;  and  all  trace 
(hevond  foondations  and  the  crypt 
ffSiuB  of  the  Prior's  Hall)  of  the  do- 
mestie  buildings  has  vanisn^  Much 
of  the  Priory,  including  the  chancel  of 
the ch.,  waspulled down  at  the  Dis- 
«ohtion.  The  central  tower  of  the 
ch.,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  removal 
of  the  chancel,  fell,  and  destroyed 
the  tainsepts.  Time  and  neglect  did 
their  work  on  what  was  left;  and 
Paul  Jones,  who  has  an  evil  reputa- 
tkai  on  this  coast,  is  said  (with- 
out the  slightest  reason)  to  have 
assisted  the  destruction.  Of  late 
yeats  the  whole  building  has  been 
restored.  The  W.  front  was  first 
partly  renewed ;  and  the  work  was 
tkien  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
(now  fc^ir)  G.  G.  Soott,  by  whom  it 
was  completed  in  1857. 

The  en.,  in  its  perfect  condition, 
was  cruciform,  with  a  central  tower, 
and  was  about  360  ft  long.  The 
existing  £.  wall  seems  to  show  that 
the  choir  and  transepts  were  not  in 
the  same  line  with  the  nave,  but 
thaty  as  at  Whitby,  they  were  in- 
clined to  the  N.  in  a  very  unusual 
di^ree.  The  nave,  which  forms  the 
present  eh.,  contains  portions  of  E. 
£ng.,  Dec.,  and  Perp.  work,  all  of 
which  has  a  certain  resemblance  to 
the  work  at  Beverley,  and  perhaps 
came  from  the  same  liands.  The 
W.  front,  consisting  of  a  central  and 
flanking  tower  (which  now  rise  only 
to  the  roof),  is  (centre  and  S.  aisle 
front)  Perp.  and  (N.W.  tower)  E. 
I>ec.  Reniark  the  deep  buttresses; 
the  lea&ge  of  the  central  portal 
mouldings,  which  has  suffered  terri- 
bly from  time ;  the  grotesques  ter- 
minating the  hi)od  mouldings  of  the 


windows  ('recalling  Beverley);  and, 
in  the  great  W.  window  (55  ft. 
high,  27  ft.  wide),  the  singular 
manner  in  which  the  division  above 
the  transom  is  set  off.  The  lower 
part  of  tlie  front  has  been  very  rich 
m  statues — now  all  gone.  The  S.W. 
tower  is  crowned  by  a  frightful  octa^ 
gonal  excrescence,  which  will,  it  may 
be  hoped,  soon  be  removed.  The  N. 
tower,  very  early  Dec.,  has  a  blind  ar- 
cade runnmg  round  at  the  top  of  the 
lowest  story,  opening  into  niches  in 
front  of  the  buttresses.  The  small 
corbel  heads  on  the  N.  side  should 
be  noticed. 

The  wall  of  the  N.  aisle  is  E.  Eng. 
On  entering  the  ch.  it  vrill  be  seen 
that  the  piers,  triforium,  and  clere- 
story on  the  N.  side  are  early  Dec., 
and  of  different  character  (because 
earlier)  than  the  work  on  the  S.  side, 
although  that  also  is  geometrical, 
with  some  Perp.  alterations.  On 
the  destruction  of  the  chancel,  what 
is  now  the  eastern  wall  of  the  ch. 
was  built  up  with  its  fragments,  as 
were  tiie  eastern  aisle  walls.  The 
present  eastern  window  (of  early  Dec. 
character)  is  an  inserticm  of  Scott's; 
who  also  designed  the  existing  (and 
very  good)  roof.  This  window,  and 
the  great  W.  window,  liave  been 
filled  with  stained  glass  by  TFatZes. 
The  larger  piers  at  the  E.  end  were 
those  of  the  central  tower.  At  the 
W.  end  the  increased  size  of  the  piers 
supported  the  2  flanking  towers. 

On  the  N.  side,  the  triforimn  in 
the  eastern  bays  consists  of  a  circ. 
aroh  enclosing  2  pointed;  each  of 
which  is  subdivided  into  2  trefoil- 
headed  arches,  with  a  quatrefoil  in 
the  tympana.  In  the  main  tym- 
panum is  a  trefoil.  The  western 
bays  have  the  main  triforium  arches 
point^.  The  clerestory  has  a  pointed 
arch  in  each  bay,  with  a  large  and 
fine  geometrical  window  set  back  in 
it  The  eastward  bays,  however, 
have  a  single  side  shaft;  the  west- 
ward, triple  shafts  carried  to  the  top. 
The  wertward   pier  shafts   have   a 
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band  numing  down  the  front.  On 
the  8.  side,  the  main  eastern  piers 
are  very  fine  early  Dec.;  the  three 
western  seem  to  be  Perp.  casings  of 
the  original  Dec.  work,  which  is  un- 
touched in  the  arch  mouldings  above. 
The  triforium  and  clerestory  are  of 
somewhat  unusual  character.  An 
inner  plane  of  tracery  rises  as  high  aa 
the  transom  of  the  large  window, 
and  forms  the  triforium  passage  ;  so 
that  the  clerestory  and  triforium  are 
in  efiEect  united — as  in  the  choir  of 
York  minster.  The  earlier  windows 
and  inner  tracery  (the  cornice  of  open 
flowers  at  the  top  of  which  should 
be  noticed,  as  well  as  the  capitals 
of  the  shafts)  are  early  Dec.  (geome- 
trical), the  three  western  windows 
Perp.  The  sixtii  bay  (from  the  W.) 
on  either  side  is  nanower  than  the 
others.  Possibly  the  £.  Kng.  builders 
desired  to  connect  their  work  with 
an  earlier  W.  front  (as  at  Lincoln 
Cathedral),  and  adopted  this  plan 
mstead  of  altering  the  proportions 
of  all  their  arohes. 

ti  would  seem  that  the  work  was 
commenced  at  ihe  E.  end  of  the  N. 
side,  the  western  portion  of  which 
is  of  somewhat  later  character ;  and 
that  the  S.  side  was  completed  last. 
The  Perp.  work  of  the  W.  front  and 
8.  side  was  perhaps  undertaken  about 
the  same  time  as  that  at  Beverley, 
between  the  canons  of  which  place, 
and  those  of  Bridlington,  there  was 
a  close  connection. 

The  tower  at  the  end  of  the  S. 
aisle  was  perhaps  never  finished; 
at  all  events  the  rudiments  of  the 
vaulting  alone  remain.  There  are 
no  windows  in  the  western  bays  of 
this  aisle,  since  the  Prior's  Hall 
abutted  against  them.  Some  square 
openings  which  lighted  a  staircase 
are  now  walled  up.  Near  the  Prior's 
door  remark  a  bracket  supporting  a 

S-oup  of  vaulting  shafts.  The  early 
ec,  windows  beyond  are  placed  high 
in  the  wall  on  account  of  the  cloister 
which  ran  without.  At  the  £.  end 
is  an  enclosure  (now  serving  as  a 


vestry),  the  walls  of  which  are  con- 
structed apparently  of  fragments 
from  the  choir  (?).  Against  the  fiivft 
pier  from  the  E.  is  a  small  bracket 
and  alms-box  of  stone,  w^  worth 
notice.  Here  also  is  a  kind  of  altar- 
tomb  in  two  stages,  perhaps  an  Easter 
sepulchre ;  eastward  of  which  is  a 
hagioscope,  and  W.  a  roundheaded 
doorway.  The  date  of  the  wall  is, 
however,  quite  unoertain ;  and  all 
these  may  have  been  (as  is  most 
likely)  fragments  from  the  choir. 

In  the  N.  aisle  the  windows  are 
lanoets.  The  corbel  heads  of  the 
hood  -  mouldings,  and  the  scnlp- 
ture  laid  into  the  hollow  between 
the  shafts,  deserve  special  notioe. 
Against  the  £.  end  of  the  aisle  is 
laid  an  altar-slab  of  very  nnusoal 
length.  In  the  easternmost  bay,  an 
opening  about  4  inches  square,  and 
about  6  ft.  above  the  inner  floor, 
passes  quite  through  the  wall.  Out- 
side there  are  traces  of  a  small  roofed 
building— perhaps  a  prison,  or  an 
anchoret's  cell.  The  N.  door  has 
an  inner  pediment,  with  foiled  orna- 
ments ;  and  above  the  K.  porch  was 
a  chamber  (now  gone)  with  a  door 
opening  into  the  ch.  At  the  W.  end 
of  the  aisle  is  a  coffin-lid,  with  a  very 
graceful  floriated  cross.  In  open 
cases  here  are  the  works  of  Hooker, 
Jewel,  CJomber,  and  Heylin  ('  Hist. 
of  Beformatiou '  % 

The  font,  of  black  marble,  full  of 
madrepores,  seems  early  Dec.  It  is 
circ.  on  a  round  shaft,  and  has  been 
freed  from  the  plaster  with  which 
it  was  covered. 

The  heads  and  ornaments  in  the 
cornice  at  the  base  of  the  k>war 
passage  in  the  great  W.  window 
(Perp.)  should  he  noticed.  The 
stained  glass,  by  Wailes,  was  in- 
serted in  1854. 

At  the  end  of  the  nave  is  a  most 
remarkable  coffin-lid  of  black  marUe. 
Below  are  the  fox  and  the  crane, 
with  a  vase  between  them;  and  a 
oat  with  formidable  daws.  Then 
a  buUding  with  ciro.  and  pointed 
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uches,  and  ftbo^ve  two  ^hting  mon- 
steiB  with  diaf!;oiis'  tails.  It  is  per- 
ha{is  of  the  12th  cent.;  and  had 
beea  approfH-iated  as  the  tombstone  of 
some  modean  oelebrity,  who  is  now 
happily  turned  upside  down,  and 
conogned  to  oblivion.  Against  the 
H.  w&U  (near  the  S.W.  door)  is  an 
iron  **  jo«g,"  or  collar.  On  the  S.  side 
of  the  S.W.  tower  is  a  camera  privata, 
with  drain,  showing  that  the  tower 
WIS  intended  for  habitation. 

Passing  outtide  the  ch.,  remark  the 
X.  porch,  veiy  fine  £.  £ng.  All 
the  details,  omamentB,  and  leafistge, 
deserve  carefdl  attention.  The  capi- 
tals of  the  inner  portal  shafts  (E. 
tide)  displBj  a  king,  queen,  and 
biiihop  (Edward  I.,  Eleanor,  and 
Archop.  John  Bomanns?) ;  and  over 
the  portal  is  a  niche  for  a  figure. 
The  bnttresaes,  W.  of  this  porch,  are 
iqoaie,  with  triangular  headings  and 
piujecting  gargoyles;  those  E.  are 
fiTfrttde^  and  have  projecting  bases, 
with  leafage  at  the  angles;  but 
the  difference  in  date  does  not 
aeem  to  be  great.  Bemark  the  ex- 
qiiisite  finish  of  the  lancet  windows, 
with  a  flower  laid  into  the  moulding 
at  tbebafie. 

The  buttresses  at  the  E.  end  were 
Mt,  after  the  fall  of  the  tower, 
of  fragments  from  the  choir.  The 
^riogomirse  above  the  clerestory,  on 
tiie  S.  side,  has  some  curious  leafkge. 
At  the  W.  end  are  low  pillars,  mark- 
ing the  odlars  of  the  Prior's  Hall. 

Stoue  was  given  by  Ralph  de 
Nmlle  from  his  quarry  at  Filey  for 
tbe  use  of  the  church  and  the 
domestic  buildings. 

In  the  ch.-yd.  is  an  obelisk  raised 
ov«r  a  single  grave,  in  which  the 
^^odies  of  43  sailors  and  3  of  their 
cflkptains  were  interred  after  the 
great  storm  of  Feb.  10, 1871.  These 
bodies  alone  were  recovered  out  of 
the  ctews  of  23  vessels,  which  were 
(Iriven  on  the  beach  and  sunk  within 
the  sight  and  hearing  of  a  crowd  of 
IwwerlesB  spectators. 
After  seeing  the  oh.  the  tourist 


may  conscientiously  leave  Bridling- 
ton. William  of  Newburgh,  the 
chronicler,  and  canon  of  Newburgh 
(see  Rte.  18),  was  bom  here  in  113G, 
and  was  educated  by  the  Angustinian 
canons  of  the  house  in  which  he 
afterwards  took  their  habit — *•  Neu- 
bergensis  Ecclesia  quae  me  in  Christo 
a  puero  aluit."  —  Hist,  1.  i.  c.  15. 
William  Kent,  the  landscape  gar- 
dener—  "Mahomet,"  said  Walpole, 
''imagined  an  Elysium,  but  Kent 
created  manv," — was  bom  at  Brid- 
lington in  1685 :  died  1748.  His  real 
name  was  Cant.  Bichard  Boyle,  of 
Londesborongh,  soii  of  Richard  Earl 
of  Cork,  was  in  1664  created  Earl 
of  Bridlington.  He  was  the  grand- 
father of  Richard  Boyle,  3rd  Earl  of 
Bridlington— bom  1695,  died  1753— 
the  builder  of  Burlington  House  in 
Piccadilly — 

"Who  plAoto  like  BathoTBt,  or  who  boilds 
Uke  Boyle?"— Pope. 

At  Sewerhy,  2  m.  K.  of  Bridlington 
Quay  (the  walk  along  the  ciin  is 

Eleasant),  is  a  modem  (Norm.)  ch., 
uilt,  at  a  cost  of  4000^.,  by  Yar- 
burgh  GrsBme,  Esq. 

An  interesting  excursion  is  to  be 
made  inland  from  Bridlington  to 
Ritdttone-on'the-WoIds,  about  5  m. 
distant,  worth  visiting  for  the  sake 
of  its  ch.  and  a  rade  stone  monu- 
ment adjoining.  The  rood  from  Brid- 
lington lies  by  Boynton  HaU  'Sir  G. 
Gholmley ).  The  diur<^  of  Rudstone, 
restored  in  1861,  has  a  Norm,  tower 
(the  upper  windows  are  restorations) 
with  a  good  Norm,  arch  opening 
into  the  nave,  and  a  small  shuttered 
window  above  it ;  an  early  Dec.  (circ. 
1280)  chancel,  and  a  later  (circ.  1830; 
nave.  The  aisle  windows  (Dec.)  are 
facsimiles  of  the  originals.  The  font, 
curiously  diapered,  is  Norm.  The 
modem  stained  glass  is  by  Capron- 
nier  (in  the  chancel),  and  by  Hodg- 
son of  York  (in  the  aisles).  The 
architect  of  the  restoration  was 
Fowler  Jones,  under  whose  direction 
the  chancel  has  (1869)  been  ela- 
borately decorated  with  flowing  pat- 
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terns,  iDscriptions,  the  emblems  of 
Our  Lord's  passion,  and  those  of  the 
4  Evangelists.    The  reredos  is  of 
Ancaster  stone,  haying  panels  filled 
with  Minton's  tiles.  The  stojie,  wliich 
no  doubt  gave  name  to  the  parish 
'{Rodestan    in    Domesday),    adjoins 
the  N.E.  end  of  the  chancel.    Its 
height  is  24  ft;  breadth,  5  il.  10 
in.;  thickness,  2  ft.  3  in.;  weight* 
46  tons.    Its  depth  underground,  as 
tested  by  Sir  W.  Strickland,  is  equal 
to  the  height  above.    **  The  stone  is  a 
fine-grained  grit,  such  as  might  easily 
be  obtained  on  the  northern  moor- 
lands, about  Gloughton  beyond  Scar- 
borough, to  which  ancient  British 
settlement  a  road  led  from  Budstone 
by  Burton  Fleming  and  Staxton.*' — 
Phillips.    There  are  long  furrows  at 
the  top  of  the  stone,  somewhat  resem- 
bling those  on  the  Devil's  Arrows  at 
3oroughbridge ;   but  whether  these 
are  natural  or  artificial  is  quite  un- 
certain.   The  "Budstone"  is  taller 
than  cither  of  those   at   Borough- 
bridge.    The  stone  is  probably  sepul- 
chral, and  of  unknown  age — although 
from  Jts  present  name,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  it  may  have  been  a 
cToaa{rood  stone)  of  the  early  Christian 
converts.    But  there  is  no  trace  of 
this.     It  is  far  more  probably   a 
Celtic  me^ir,  and  is  at  any  rate 
one   of  the  largest  (if  not  quite) 
"  standing  stones  "  in  Great  Britain. 
Its     broad,    dusky    mass,    covered 
with    blackish   lichens,  is   wonder- 
fully mysterious  and  "eerie,"  espe- 
cially   when   projected   against   an 
evening  sky.    (It  is  worth  remark- 
ing that  a  part  of  the  Boman  road 
which    crosses  the    Wharfe  at  St. 
Helen's    ford,    near    Tadcaster,   is 
known  as  Eudgate.    Little  BudUone 
is  a  village  on  the  Wolds  about  4  m. 
S. ;  and  near  Drewton  (adjoining  S. 
Cave,  a  little  N.  of  the  Humber)  is 
the    name   of  Rudatone   Walk,   ap- 
parently marking   the    line   of  an 
ancient  road.)  A  Boman  road,  point- 
ing in  the  direction  of  Filey,  has  been 
traced  near  Budstone;  and  £.  of 


the  ch.  are  many  pits,  the  sapposeil 
foundations  of  a  Bntish  village.  The 
dreary  Wolds  in  this  neighboarhocxl 
(for  a  general  account  see  Bte.  11) 
are  covered  with  entrenchments  and 
**  houes,"  of  uncertain  date  and  cha- 
racter. One  of  the  principal  **  Oyp- 
seys"  (the  g  is  harcl),  as  Ihe  vari- 
able and  intermittent  si^eams  -which 
appear  on  the  surface  of  the  chalk 
vaUeys  are  called,  nms  by  Budstone 
to  the  sea  at  Bridlington.  They 
resemble  the  Kentish  **  naQbonmess  " 
(also  in  the  chalk),  bursting  forth  with 
violence  after  wet  seasons,  and  some- 
times quite  dry  for  months  together; 
and  as  in  Kent,  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  the  water  was  thought 
ominous  of  coming  evil. 

Adjoining  Budstone  is  Thorpe  Hall 
(Hon.  Mrs.  Bosvile).    By  making  a 
round  of  a  few  miles,  Burton  Agne$ 
(Bte.  10)  mav  be  vi:$ited  in  the  drive 
back  to  Bridlington.    Between  the 
villages  of  Wold  Newton  and  North 
Burton,  and   close  to  one  of    the 
**  gypsey  "  streams,  is  a  remarkable 
barrow  called  Willey-houe,    which 
was  partly  excavated  in  1857,  bat 
without  result.    It  is  of  this  barrow 
that  William  of  Newbur^h  tells  a 
curious  story.    A  man  riding  by  late 
at  night  heard  music  issuing  from  it, 
and,  on  approaching,  saw  a  great 
company  seated  at  a  feast  in  a  mag- 
nificent apartment,  which  was  visible  • 
through  a  door  opened  in  the  side 
of  the  barrow.    A  cupbearer  came 
forth  and  offered  him  driok ;  but  the 
man,  who  knew  the  company  to  be 
fairies,  and  knew  also  the  d«mger  of 
drinking  with  them,  seized  the  cup, 
and  rode  off  at  full  speed.    He  was 
chased,  but  got  off  safe  with  his  trea- 
sike,  which  soon  afterwards  was  given 
to  the  king,  Henry  I.    Henry  gave 
it  to  his  brother-in-law.  King  Ciivid 
of  Scotland;   and  when  Henry  II- 
long  afterwards  desired  to  see  this 
wonderful  cup,  it  was  resigned  to' 
him  by  William  the  LioQ.    It  waf>; 
says  William   of  Newboi^h,  **  vsu»- 
cmum   materiiB    incognito,   ooloris 
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insc^iti,  ei  fomm  inusitato.*' — Higt. 
An^ie,,  1.  i.  ch.  28.  It  is  a  singular 
proof  of  the  strength  of  popular  tra- 
dition, that  ICr.  Wright  heard  this 
identioal  legend  told  of  Willey-houe, 
in  1857;  vbe  only  variation  being, 
that  the  eup,  when  brought  home, 
proved  to  be  ''ikiiy  gold/' — worthless 
and  of  base  metal.  It  has  thus  been 
handed  on  for  700  years.  The  story 
is  common  to  many  ootintriee.  Com- 
poe  that  of  the  **  luck  of  Eden  Hall  ** 
m  Comberland  — a  glass  cup,  said  to 
have  been  carried  off  from  a  fairy 
by  one  of  the  Musgraves. 


ROUTE  14. 

YORK,  BT  PICKERINQ,  TO  WHITBY. 

(The  distance  from  York  to  Whitby 
is  604  m.  The  quickest  trains  per- 
form the  Krarney  in  2^  hrs.) 

From  York  to  RiUington  Junet 
(28  m.)  the  line  is  the  same  as  that 
from  York  to  Scarborough.  (Rte.  12.) 
At  this  point  the  Whitby  line  turns  off 
K. ;  ana  crossing  the  Derwent  (here  a 
very  small  stream)  not  far  from  its 
junot.  with  the  Eye,  reaches 

33i  m.  Marithes  Boad  Stat  The 
country  here  is  dreary  and  uninterest- 
ing. 

[3  m.  rt  is  TJiomtan  Church,  in 
wMch  is  an  effigy,  said  to  be  that  of  Sir 
Biehaid  Ghohnky,  called  **  the  Great 
Bhck  Eni^t  of  the  North,*'  from  his 
stature  and  complexion.  He  died  in 
1578,  at  Boxbv  Castle,  not  far  frDm 
Thornton,  bniit  by  his  fiU;her,  Sir 
Roger,  about  1520.  Only  foundations 
remain.] 


3  m.  farther  we  reach 

37  m.  Pickering  (Pop.  in  1871, 
3399),  where  the  ch.  and  castle  are 
worth  a  visit.  The  rly.  passes  be> 
tween  the  castle  and  the  Pickering 
Beck,  which  flows  S.  to  join  the 
Derwent.  {Inn:  the  Black  Swan, 
tolerable — the  keys  of  the  castle  are 
kept  here.)  A  rly.  is  in  progress, 
connecting  Pickering  with  Helmsley 
by  Kirby  Monrside  and  Sinnington, 
and  thus  opening  to  the  line  between 
Thirsk  ana  Malton. 

The  small  town  of  Pickering, 
although  no  doubt  a  very  ancient 
settlement  (it  was  founded,  says  tra- 
dition, by  a  British  king,  Pdrdums, 
who  lost  his  ring  in  the  river,  and 
had  it  restored  to  him  by  a  pike),  has 
derived  all  its  importance  from  its 
castle,  which,  situated  at  the  entrance 
of  the  hill  country,  defended  the  ap- 
proaches to  that,  and  also  commanded 
great  part  of  the  Vale  of  Pickering, 
a  level  district  extending  quite  to  the 
sea  between  the  oolitic  (northern) 
hiUs  and  the  Wolds;  and  for  some 
distance  W.  of  the  town.  The  district 
called  the  Lythe  of  Pickering  is  nearly 
conterminous  with  the  vale.  The 
castle  and  town,  with  a  great  part  of 
the  Lythe,  belong  to  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster. 

The  *Church,  restored  in  1861,  is 
interesting,  with  a  Trans. -Norm, 
tower,  having  a  spire  and  additions 
of  the  Dec.  period  (14th  cent). 
The  nave  has  (N.  side)  Norman 
pillars  and  arches  witli  plain  cape. 
On  the  S.  side  the  piers  are  Trans., 
with  leafed  caps,  as  are  the  tran- 
sept arches  (the  caps  of  that  N. 
have  grotesque  and  hideous  heads  at 
the  angles).  In  the  8.  aisle  a  largo 
stoup  remains;  and  in  the  N.  is  a 
Nonnan  font.  The  windows  have 
flowing  tracery;  and  the  square^ 
headea  deresiory  lights  reem  also 
Dec.  The  chancel  is  Deo.  with 
new  and  not  very  good  windows. 
Remark  the  sculpture  (fighting 
dragons .  on  the  capitals  of  the  sodilia 
ihsStB,    In  the  chancel  are  i^oetl 
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two  ^fine    effigies — a  cro8sed-legg^ 
knight,  temp.  Edward  I.  (removed 
from  the  .K.  aisle  of  the  nave,  where 
it  was  seen  by  Camden),  in  mail, 
with  plates  at  the  knees  and  elbows. 
On  the  paldrons  (elbow*plates)  axe 
dragons'  heads.    The  chapel  de  fer 
is  worn  over  the  maiL    The  arms  on 
tlie  shield  and  surcoat  are  those  of 
Bruce — which  family  had,  says  Ice- 
land, **a    manor-place   here   called 
Braces  Hall."    Near  this  is  a  com- 
pletely mutilated  effigy,  temp.  Rich. 
II. ;  and  opposite,  those  of  a  knight 
and  lady,  of  the  same  reign.    The 
knight    has  a  chapel   de    fer  with 
wreath,  a  collar  of  SS.,  and  on  his 
surooat  a  chevron  charged  with  a 
chess  rook,  between  3  Sons'  heads 
which  have  been  gilt     Under  his 
hands,  which  are  raised  in  prayer, 
J)at  partly  opened  as  if  to  show  it, 
was  perhaps  a  heart  (?).  At  the  feet 
is  a  lion,  with  a  scroll  projecting 
from  his  mouth.    The  lady  wears  the 
sleeveless  *'oote  hardi,"    with    rich 
mantle,  and  a  narrower  collar  of  SS. 
than    her    husband.      Her   hair   is 
gathered  under  a  jewelled  caul.  They 
were  formerly  in  a  chapel,  afterwards 
used  as  a  schoolroom,  and  now  de« 
stroyed,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  choir. 
Probably  these  are  effigies  of  some 
occupants  of  the  castle  under  the 
Grown.    The  tower  might  be  opened 
to  the  nave  with  advantage ;  and  it 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  some 
remarkable  wall-paintings  found  on 
the  chancel  walls  in  1853  were  wil- 
fully destroyed.      They  were  of  a 
more  interesting  and  higher  character 
tlian  any  found  within  memory  in 
the  N.  of  England,  and  filled  the 
whole  space  between  the  arcade  of 
the  nave  and  the  windows  of  the 
clerestory,  which  also  contained  pic- 
tures on  their  splays.    The  principal 
subjects  were  a  series  from  the  life 
of  St  Catherine.    Others  were  St 
George  and  the  Dragon,  St.  Chris- 
topher, Herod's  banquet,  &c.    The 
Yorkshire  Architectural  Society  hap- 
pily possesses  drawings  of  these  pic- 


tures ;  and  as  it  is  poflsfbla  that  no 
size  was  mixed  with  the  lime- wash  in 
obhterating  them,  they  may  perhaps 
one  day  reappear.  In  the  church 
is  buried  William  Marshall,  bom 
1745,  at  Sinmngton,  \V.  of  Pickering:, 
died  1818.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
active  agriculturists  of  his  time,  and 
pubhshd  a  *  Survey  of  the  Rnral 
Economy  of  England,'  in  12  octavos. 

Pickering  *  Castle,  which  stands 
on  high  ground  N.  of  the  town,  was 
in  the  l^ds  of  the  Grown  temp. 
Henry  lU.,  when  Lord  Daere  was 
made  Castellan.  It  was  afterwards 
g^ven  to  Edmund,  son  of  Henry  II I^ 
from  whom  it  passed  to  his  son,  the 
great  Earl  of  Lancaster,  beheaded  at 
Pontefract.  (See  Rte.  28.)  The 
Earl's  forfeited  estate  were  restored 
to  his  heirs:  and  the  castle  and 
manor  have  since  been  attached  to 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  Heniy  of 
Lancaster  after  landing  (1399)  at 
Ravenspum  (see  Bte.  6)  came  at 
once  to  this  castle,  which  the  king 
had  seized  It  was  immediately  sur- 
rendered to  him;  and  Bichaid  II. 
was  detained  as  a  prisoner  in  this 
LancBBtrian  stronghold  before  hSs 
removal  to  Pontefract.  The  castle 
was  besieged  and  ruined  during  the 
civil  war,  when  a  large  breach  was 
made  in  the  W.  side  of  it. 

Pickering  Castle  "  hath  a  pleasant 
seat,*'  and  commands  a  superb  view 
over  the  richly  -  wooded  conntiy 
stretching  away  W.  and  S.  There 
are  fine  sycamores  and  ash -trees 
about  the  castle  itself,  especially  on 
the  E.  side.  On  the  W.  it  overhangs 
the  Pickering  brook.  A  strong  wall, 
with  towers  at  intervals,  went  round 
the  castle,  adapting  itself  to  tiie 
form  of  the  lull.  Cross  walls  divided 
the  whole  area  into  3  courts;  and 
where  these  walls  met  is  the  keep. 
Both  the  outer  wall  and  the  keep  were 
surrounded  by  a  deep  fosse.  Left  of 
the  main  entrance  is  the  Mill  Tower, 
with  a  staircase  rising  to  a  small 
watch-turret.  The  view  from  this 
tower  is  very  beautiful.    The  remains 
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of  a  strong  wall,  of  a  fosse  in  front  of 
it  (oanied  to  the  oater  wall  from  the 
fiosae  of  the  keep),  and  of  a  square 
tower  commanding  the  inner  portal, 
are  croBsed  in  parsing  to  the  inner 
eoort,  where  is  a  small  E.  E.  chapel, 
now  desecrated.    Beyond  it,  in  the 
oater  wall,  is  a  late  Korman  portal, 
blocked  up.    The  tower  next  to  this 
(on  the  outer  wall)  is  the  ''Deyil's 
Tower»"  well  bnilt,  and  showing,  on 
the  inner  front,  doorways  opening  to 
a  passage  on  the  top  of  the  wall.  Be- 
yond again  (but  in  the  outer  court) 
is  Bosamund's  Tower  ftlie  name  is 
not  of  unoonunon  occurrence  in  earlier 
castles),  the  shell  of  which,  3  stories 
high,  is  nearly  perfect     All  these 
toweis  seem  Edwardian  (Edward  L), 
bat  there  is  litUe  architectural  detail, 
and  the  shoulder  arch,  which  occurs 
in  the  portals,  was  in  use  for  a  Tery 
loDg  period.    In  Leland's  time  there 
were  four  towers  in  the  outer  court, 
and  four  (the  keep  being  one)  in  the 
inner.     Many  of  these  have   been 
nUerlj  rained.    The  keep,  on  a  lofty 
mound,    has     been    multangular; 
bat  only  a  few  arrow'slits   remain 
in  its   ruined    walls.      The   most 
picturesque  bits  for  the  sketcher  are 
on  the  £.  side,  where  the  keep  fosse 
is  filled  with  trees,  and  where  the 
oater  towers  group  not  badly.  Outside 
the  csjitle  there  is  a  striking  view  of 
Rosamund's  tower,  with  large  ash- 
trees  rising  beside  it.    Here  it  will 
be  seen  that  in  the  third  story  was  a 
room  with  transomed  windows.     At 
the  foot  of  the  Devil's  Tower  is  an 
arched  sally-port,  opening  to  the 

[At  ThomUm4e-DalR,  2  m.  S.E. 
from  Pickering,  is  a  grammar-school 
of  some  note,  founded  by  Eliz.  Yis^ 
ooantessLumleY,  in  1657.  Thornton 
Hall  is  the  seat  of  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Hill,  who  holds  Pickering  Castle 
under  the  Crown.] 

PidEering  stands  at  the  entrance 
of  the  hUl  country  which  forms  the 
greater    part   of  N.E.   Yorkshire; 


extending  from  the  sea  to  the  great 
vales  of  York  and  Mowbray,  of 
which  it  forms  the  eastern  boundary ; 
and  thus  embracing  Cleveland  as 
well  as  the  district  usually  known  as 
the  "Yorkshire  Moors."  N.  of  the 
E^,  the  hills  consist  of  lias,  capped 
by  sandstones.  S.  of  the  Esk,  the 
land  is  formed  on  an  axis  that  runs 
nearly  £.  and  W.  from  the  Peak  (8. 
of  Robin  Hood's  Bay),  through 
Lilhoe  Cross,  Rtilph  Cross,  and 
Burton  Head,  to  Cold  Moor  (8.  of 
8tokesleyV  The  highest  point  is 
Burton  Head,  1485  ft.  From  this 
high  axis  short  glens  pass  K.  and  8., 
carrying  streams  which  join  the  Esk 
N.,  and  the  Derwent  8.  **  Thus  the 
wide  moorlands  are  split  into  many 
romantic  dales,  often  edged  with 
rocky  borders,  and  somewhat  en- 
riched with  wood  along  the  course  of 
the  •  beck.'  "-^PhiUipB,  These  hills 
consist  of  lower  oolitic  strata  (arena* 
ceous),  based  upon  lias :  and,  based 
upon  their  slope,  to  the  8.,  is  a  range 
of  upper  ooUtio  (calcareous)  hilhi, 
of  less  altitude,  rising  gradually 
from  the  sea  at  Scarborough  Castle 
to  Hambleton  End  (1300  ft.),  and 
then  diminishing  southward.  This 
terrace-like  range  is  sharply  escarped 
to  the  N.,  showing  clifEs  along  every 
stream.  Its  hill-ends  are  called 
"  nabs,"  (Danish,  9ue&,  a  rocky  head- 
land) and,  as  usual  on  the  lime-stone, 
they  are  greener,  more  wooded,  and 
less  covered  with  heather  than  the 
arenaceous  hills  N.  A  remark- 
able dyke  of  dark-coloured  basalt, 
about  60  ft.  in  horizontal  thidmess, 
penetrates  the  strata  for  a  length  of 
60  miles  from  Cockfield  Fell,  in 
Durham,  across  the  Tees  to  Edcdale, 
ending  within  4  m.  of  the  sea  S.W. 
of  Whitby.  Tlirough  a  succession  of 
glens  in  these  hills  the  rly.  is  carried 
to  Whitby.  Pickering,  however,  is 
the  most  conveident  stat  from  which 
to  reach  Ladingkam,  a  place  of  great 
interest  to  the  historical  antiquary. 
The  road  will  take  him  along  the 
slopes  and  under  tl^e   ''nabs"    of 
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the  calcareous  hills  last  mentioned. 
(Lastinficbam  is  7  m.  from  Pickering. 
The  pedestrian  may  arrange  to  ^waUc 
fh>m  Tawtingham  up  Boeedale, 
where  (at  the  village)  is  a  respect- 
able Inn,  and  thence  across  the  liigh 
moors  to  Egton  and  Grosmont,  where 
he  will  join  the  Whitby  rly. — See  for 
this  walk  post: — ^Excursion  from 
Whitby.  The  views  are  very  fine. — 
Or  he  may  descend  from  Lastingham, 
liirough  some  very  picturesque 
country,  on  Eirkby  Mooraide  and 
Helmsley.) 

Either  in  walking  or  driving  to 
Lastingham  yon  should  fhnst  make 
for  the  Boman  Gamps  at  CawthornBf 
4  m.  from  Pickering.  (They  are  2  m. 
frt>m  the  Levisham  Stat,  on  the 
Whitby  Rly.)  These  oamps  are  on 
the  ascertained  line  of  a  Boman  road 
which  ran  from  (or  near)  Malton  to 
the  sea  at  *'  Dunum-Sinus  "  (the  bay 
N.E.  of  Whitby).  They  are  4  in 
number,  and  are  placed  (dose 
together)  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
escarpment  formed  by  the  calcareous 
(upper  oolitic)  hills  ( see  ante) .  Their 
position  is  thus  strongly  defended  N. 
The  three  most  westerly  of  the 
camps  have  only  a  single  agger ;  and 
(from  their  peculiar  entrances — 
found  also  at  Old  Malton  and  at 
places  more  certainly  known  to  have 
been  held  by  the  9tb  legion)  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  they  were 
raised  by  this  body  of  troops.  The 
most  esatem  camp,  which  is  perfectly 
square,  has  a  double  ditch  and  vallum, 
and  was  a  more  permanent  station. 
The  Boman  road  runs  through  it  from 
E.  to  W.,  and  then  turning  N.  descends 
the  face  of  the  hill.  This  camp  too 
commands  by  far  the  widest  view, 
looking  N.  up  Boeedale  and  over  the 
moon,  and  S.  over  a  vast  stretch  of 
country  in  the  direction  of  York. 
All  ^e  camps  are  overgrown  with 
heath  and  furze,  and  the  stag's  horn 
moss  is  to  be  found  in  and  about 
them.  The  wild  surrounding  country 
is  covered  with  British  eutrenchmente 
— howes — standing  stones— and  pits 


of  ancient  villages ;  indications  of  a 
numerous  population  of  shepherds 
and  hunters,  whom  the  permanent 
camp  would  keep  in  some  awe. 

The  remarkable  manner  in  which 

these  calcareous  hills  are  scarped  ia 

well  seen  from  this  stat    E.  and  ^^\ 

I  of  the  camps  the  headlands  project 

I  like  a  long  line  of  sea-cliffi^  whicli 

I  no  doubt  they  actually  were  at  one 

I  period,  the  escarpment  having  been 

produced  by  the  action  of  water. 

Not  quite  1  m.  W.  of  the  camps  ia 
the  village  of  Oropton  (where  is  a 
small  inn,  at  whii^  the  pedestrian 
may  find  ronc^,  but  dean,  ale^nng 
quarters;.     W.  of  the  modem  eh.  ia 
the  remarkable  mound  of  "  Tallgnrth 
hill "  (the  hall  garth — a  name  often 
found  applied  to  the  sites  of   im- 
portant Saxon  houses.  Such  a  hoose 
may  have  stood  here,    though   the 
mound  is  possibly  earlier).    It  is  sm^ 
rounded  by  a  kind  of  fosse,  and  has 
some  outworks  about  it — a  double 
ditch  of   great   streng^  sweeping 
round  the  base  of  the  mil.    This  is  a 
good  specimen  of  the  mounds  called 
*'  raths  "  by  Prof.  PhiUips.  (Theie  aie 
others  at  Lofthouse,  Kildale,  Kippas, 
and  elsewhere,  the  largest  and  naoat 
important  being  that  of  Barwick  in 
Elmete ;  see  Bte.  42.)    Sudi  mounds 
are  generally  found  at  the  termina- 
tions of  ancient  villages ;  and  ti&ere  Is 
one  at  the  east  of  tl^  British  pits  on 
Danby  Moor  (see  Bte.   1.5).    They 
have  not  been   properly  examined, 
and  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  are 
sepulchral,  for  defence, "  moat  hills'* 
for  the  administration  of  justice,  or, 
as  is  perhaps  most  likely,  the  raised 
foundation    for  a   house    protected 
by  fosse  and  palisades.    There  is  a 
superb  view  from  this  mound,  with 
Lastingham  nestling  under  the  hills 
1.,  and  the  country  toward  Helmdey 
beyond  it.  In  front  extends  Bosedale 
(Afios,  Celtic,   a  moor?)    but    the 
etymology  is   doubtful;    see  Boee- 
berry  Topping,  Bte.  15',  wide,  tree- 
dotted,  and  stretching  its  sweeps  of 
heather  towards  the  upper  moora,  the 
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dianicter  of  which,  with  their  steep, 
scarred  ridges^  dlTiding  the  dalea,  is 
he-re  well  seen« 

dossing  the  Seven  river  that  de- 
ecends  from  Bo6edale»  we  reach  ;2  m. 
from  Cropton)  LaeUngham,  the  old 
ch.  of  which  is  conspicuous  on  its 
high  bank,  as  the  village  is  entered. 
'There  is  a  small  inn  near  the  ch. 
which  may  do  as  a  resting-place.) 

In  the  year  648  (22  years  afteor 
Edwin  had  been  baptized  at  York  by 
Paolinns),  a  monastery  was  founded 
at  Lastingham  by  Gedd,  then  Bishop 
of  the  £^t  Angles.    Oedd  was  one 
of  four    brothers — the  others  were 
Cynibill,  Caelin,  and  Geadda— two  of 
whom  were  priests,  and  two,  Gedd 
and  Ceadda  fSt  Chad  of  Lichfield), 
bi^pe.    Oedd  had  been  sent  to  East 
Angtia  by  King  Oswi  of  Northum- 
bria,  at  the  request  of  Sigberct  King 
of  the  East  Angliw,  and  had  been  con- 
secrated bishop  by  Finan  Bp.  of  Idn- 
dUfam.    But  he  constantly  revisited 
hia  native  province,  where  .^hel- 
wald.  son  of  King  Oswald,  and  a  sub- 
king  of  Deiia  (whose  **  house-priest " 
was  Gaehn,  brother  of  Oedd),  per- 
suaded him  to  found  a  religious  house 
in  which  prayer  might  constantly  be 
made   for  ^thelwaid   himself,  and 
where  he  might  at  last  be  buried. 
Cedd    fixed   on    Lastingham    (the 
'*  Lastingaeu"  of  Bede),  "among  steep 
and  solitary  hills,  wh^  you  would 
mther  look  for  the  hiding-places  of 
robbers,  or  the  lairs  of  wild  animals, 
than  the  abodes  of  men  ;  so  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  words  of  Isaiah,  '  In 
the  habitation  of  dragons  might  be 
grass  with  reeds  and  rushes ' — that  is, 
file  fruit  of  good  works."  (Beda,Ii.E., 
iii.  23.)    Aa  was  then  usual  in  found- 
ing a  mligious  house,  Cedd  spent  the 
greater  part  of  Lent  in  this  solitary 
place,  hallowing  it  by  prayer  and 
tasting;  and  when  he  was  ciUIed  to 
the  oDgt  his  brother  Cynibill  took 
his  plao^  until  Easter.     Then  the 
momistery  was  established.     In  664 
Cedd  revisited  his  foimdation  during 
a  pestilence   which   was    ravaging 


Northumbria,  and  died  here.  Thirty 
brethren  of  a  monastery  which  he  had 
founded  among  the  East  Angles, 
hearing  of  his  death,  came  to  Lasting- 
ham, intending  to  remain  where  his 
body  had  been  interred.  They  were 
well  received  by  the  brothers  of 
Lastingham;  but  aU,  except  one 
youth,  died  of  the  pestilence.  Ceadda 
(St.  Chad)  became  head  of  this  house 
after  his  brother's  death.  He  retired 
to  Lastingham  after  his  consecration 
to  the  see  of  York  had  been  pro- 
nounced informal  by  Archbp.  Theo- 
dore ;  and  it  was  from  this  place  that 
he  removed  to  Lichfield  on  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  Mercian  bishopric. 
Ouini,  the  wealthy  **thegn''  of  Bt. 
Etbeldreda  of  Ely,  wishing,  like  his 
mistress,  to  adopt  a  religious  life, 
came  here  to  St.  Chad,  "carrying 
in  his  hands  an  axe  and  a  hatchet,*' 
which,  as  he  had  no  "book-lere," 
he  used  in  the  service  of  the 
house  while  the  brethren  were  at 
study.  This  is  all  that  is  known 
of  the  monastery  of  Lastingham, 
which  was,  however,  certaiidy  exist- 
ing at  the  date  of  Bede's  death  (785), 
since  he  tells  us  that  he  had  learnt 
from  its  brethren  particulars  of  the 
lives  of  Oedd  and  Ceadda  (Prologue 
to  ths  H,E,);  but  it  is  enough  to 
give  a  verv  high  interest  to  a  place 
which  is  thus  so  closely  connected 
with  the  first  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Northumbria.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  house,  like  that  at 
Whitby  and  otliers,  waa  destroyed 
during  the  Danish  ravages. 

Cedd,  we  are  told  by  Bede,  was 
buried  at  first  in  the  open  ground, 
but  afterwards,  when  a  **  stone  church 
in  honour  of  the  Virgin"  had  been 
built,  his  body  was  removed  to  it,  and 
placed  on  the  right  side  of  the  altar. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
present  ch.  (dedicated  to  St.  Biary) 
occupies  the  site  of  this  "stone" 
buil(ung,  if  it  does  not  preserve  some 
portions  of  its  ancient  walls.  The 
visitor  enters  it  full  of  recollections  of 
these  primitive  days,  and  at   once 
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receives  a  severe  shock.  About  the 
year  1835,  the  ch.,  according  to  aa 
inscription  in  the  S.  aisle,  '"was  re- 
paiied  and  beautified  after  a  design 
Dy  the  late  John  Jackson,  R.A.,  who 
painted  the  altarpiece,  and  presented 
it  to  this  his  native  parish."  To  dis- 
play this  altarpiece  (>¥liich  is  not  an 
original,  but  a  copy  on  an  enlarged 
scale  firom  the  famous  Gorreggio 
—  the  *  Agony  in  the  Garden  *  — 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington) the  apsidal  chancel  has 
been  destroyed;  and  a  circular  lan- 
tern, filled  Vk'iih  yellow  glass,  haa 
been  introduced,  the  effect  of  which 
on  the  picture  is  startling  and  theatri- 
cal. The  nave,  with  a  narrow  N. 
and  broader  S.  aisle,  is  E.  Eng.  (circ. 
1190).  The  piers  should  be  noticed. 
The  E.  end  of  tiie  N.  aisle  now  forms 
the  vestry,  but  the  wall  arrangements 
here  are  not  very  intelligible.  The 
Norm,  chancel  apse  has  had  3  round- 
headed  windows,  one  of  which  is 
quite  closed,  and  the  others  filled 
with  vile  glass.  The  8.  poroh  was 
also  "restored"  from  a  design  by 
Jackson  (bom  here  in  1778,  died 
1830). 

A  flight  of  steps  descends  from  the 
nave  into  the  crypt,  untouched  and 
un-** restored,"  the  massive  and  solemn 
character  of  which  readily  suggests 
the  days  of  St.  Cedd,  although  it  is 
no  doubt  Norman.  It  is  in  effect  a 
lower  ch.  (extending  quite  under  the 
upper  with  the  exception  of  the  west- 
em  bay),  with  a  nave  and  aisle  of  3 
bays,  and  an  apsidal  chancel  of  2. 
There  are  small  circ.-headed  win- 
dows, with  deep  internal  splays  at 
the  E.  ends  of  the  aisles;  aud  one 
narrow  window-slit  at  the  £.  end  of 
the  apse.  2  of  the  4  piers  are 
very  massive,  with  capitals  of  intei^ 
lacing  arches  and  rade  volutes. 
The  vaulting  is  quadripartite.  The 
date  of  the  work  seems  circ.  1090; 
aud  it  is  probable  that  the  church 
here  was  rebuilt  as  soon  .as  possible 
after  the  troubles  of  the  Conquest, 
Two  small  stone  crosses,  with  inter- 


laced carving,  probably  for  use  with  in 
a  church,  ai^d  a  portion  of  one  wliicli 
has  been  of  unusually  large  dimen- 
sions— all  apparently  Saxon — witli  a 
portable  altar  17  in.  high  and  14  in. 
wide,  and  some  other  fragments  of 
early  stone-work,  are  preserved  here. 
There  is  also  some  early  carved  wood- 
work. 

The  present  tower  is  Perp.,  but 
the  E.  Eng.  ch.  seems  to  have  been 
longer  tiiaii  at  present,  and  piers  and 
arches  of  at  least  one  additional  bay 
are  retained  in  the  tower  walls.  Con- 
siderable foundations  also,  extending 
westward,  have  been  disclosed  in 
digging  in  the  churchyard.  On  the 
N.  side  of  the  crypt  is  a  passage 
which,  within  the  recollection  of  old 
people  still  living  in  the  village,  vnis 
open  for  40  yards  and  more,  and  was 
traditionally  said  to  lead  to  Rosedale 
Priory.  A  few  feet  only  are  open 
now.  The  ground  on  which  the  ch. 
is  built  slopes  rapidly  to  the  E.,  so 
as  to  admit  of  the  scanty  light  there 
admitted  to-  the  crypt.  The  narrow 
buttresses  and  stringcourse  shonld 
be  noticed. 

In  the  village  is  Cedets  TTefl,  with 
a  plain  and  good  design  above  it,  and 
a  modem  inscription.  The  villago 
itself  lies  in  a  hollow,  among  low 
hills ;  and  on  a  rising  ground  above 
it  is  a  plain  cross,  placed  there  on  the 
day  of  the  Queen%  coronation.  Round 
the  trees  and  cultivated  fields  of  the 
village  the  heather  sweeps  in  great 
purple  folds,  so  little  is  the  scene 
changed  suice  those  early  days  when 
Bede  visited  the  monastery  to  gather 
materials  for  his  History.  He  must 
have  approaclied  it  by  the  Roman 
road  that  leads  S.  through  the  Oaw- 
thome  camps;  and  the  line  of  this 
road  may  haye  influenced  Cedd  in 
his  first  choice  of  the  site. 

(The  pedestrian  may  walk  iw^rofis 
the  moor  to  the  village  of  Rosedale 
fabout  4  m. — the  position  is  marked 
by  the  tall  chimney  of  the  iron-mine), 
or  he  may  take  the  road  which  pnssefi 
up  the  dale  itself     This  will  be  a 
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longer  digtaooe.  From  the  moor  the 
views  are  fine.  The  dale  is  plea- 
ant,  but  not  speciallypictureaqne  in 
this  lower  part—  For  RoseddU 
v3!age,  and  for  the  walk  between  it 
And  Whitby,  see  pod — Excursion 
from  Whitl^.) 

(For  the  walk  or  drive  between 
Laiitingham  and  Kirkby  Moorside, 
«e  Bte.  18.) 

At  Appldoiirle-Moon,  about  2  m. 
S.  of  Lastingham,  a  ch.  has  been 
erected  imder  very  interesting  cir- 
anostanoes.  A  poor  boy  went  to 
iea  from  this  his  native  village, — 
nsliied  a  fortune, — ^returned  to  settle 
here,  and  determined  to  provide  full 
oeuw  of  instruction  for  all  natives  of 
Appleton  who  should  have,  like  him- 
self,  to  struggle  with  the  world.  He 
intended  to  build  ch.  and  schools, 
bat  he  died  before  this  could  be 
<ioDe,  and  his  widow  has  carried  out 
his  purpose.  The  ch.,  £.  Eng.  in 
character,  with  a  spire  50  ft.  high, 
is  thus  in  effect  a  memorial  of  Joaeph 
Shepherd^  who  was  buried  at  Lasting- 
hsm;  but  there  is  a  monumental 
chapel  here,  the  stained  glass  and 
other  decorations  of  which  illustrate 
his  life  and  character.  The  glass  is 
hjr  ClayUm  and  BeUy  as  is  the  in- 
ched work  of  pulpit  and  reredos.  A 
parsonage  and  new  schools  have  also 
been  built:  the  cost  of  the  whole, 
with  endowments,  being  more  than 
10,0002.  (Archit,  J.  L  Pearson.) 
The  ch.  was  consecrated  in  1866. 


The  rly.  from  Pickering  to  Whitby 
(at  first  a  horse  rly.  constructed  by 
the  elder  Stephenson)  is  one  of  the 
QK)8t  picturesque  lines  iu  England. 
It  runs  through  a  series  of  narrow 
(iaies  until  it  reaches  the  valley  of 
the  Esk,  which  it  follows  to  Whitby. 
Tho  traveller  should  try  to  get  a 
good  view  from  the  window  oi  the 
<!arriage  for  the  whole  distance. 

(From  any  of  the  stations  on  this 
Une  veiy  pleasant  moorland  walks 
may  be  taken  it  and  1.) 

Much  of  this  oomitry  was  within 


the  liberties  of  the  forest  of  Pidcering, 
an  ancient  royal  hunting  ground  at- 
tached to  the  castle. 

The  Castle  of  Pickering  is  first 
passed  rt.  on  its  mound  above  the 
stream.  The  rly.  then  advances  up 
the  valley  watered  by  the  Pickering 
beck,  the  sides  of  which  are  richly 
clothed  by  wood  and  plantation.  The 
meadows  bordering  the  beck,  and  the 
side  valleys  which  here  and  there 
open  out,  are  pleasant;  but  the  best 
bits  of  scenery  are  at  the  junct.  of 
the  Levisham  beck  with  the  larger 
stream,  about  1^  m.  from  the  Levia- 
ham  stal  Crossing  a  broad  patch 
of  rough  ground,  covered  with  patches 
of  meadow-sweet  and  bog  myrtle 
(Myrica  gale),  we  reach,  43  m.  from 
York,  Levisham  8tat. 

rt.  (but  not  seen)  is  the  village  of 
Lemaham  (church  rebuilt  1804). 

[Under  Saltergate  brow,  about 
8  m.  rt.  of  the  Levisham  Stat.,  is  a 
narrow  glen  in  the  calcareous  hills, 
called  the  Hole  of  Horcum,  Here 
the  mountain-plant "  Comus  suecica  " 
is  found — ^its  only  known  habitat  S. 
of  the  Scottish  Highlands  and  the 
CSieviots.  Blakey-topping,  a  singu- 
lar tumulus  -  shaped  hill,  is  con- 
spicuous N.  There  are  some  pic- 
turesque scenes  on  the  moors  in  this 
dim^on,  over  which  the  tourist  may 
walk  and  find  his  way  back  to  Picker^ 
ing.  Fringing  tho  glen  of  the  Dalby 
Beck  (the  upper  valley  is  called  Doe- 
dale-grif)  are  the  Briaettones,  natural 
TOcks,  but  so  curiously  shaped  as  to 
have  received  tlie  name  constantly 
given  in  this  district  to  primeval 
stone  monuments.] 

1.  is  Newton,  from  which  the  dale 
we  are  now  entering  is  named.  (A 
small  new  ch.,  in  a  beautiful  posi- 
tion on  the  edge  of  .the  moors,  was 
consecrated  here  in  1870.)  This 
part  of  the  line,  between  Levisham 
and  Goathland,  is  the  most  pic- 
turesque. The  vaUev  widens  and 
contracts  in  a  remarkable  manner, 
and  the  rly.,  as  it  follows  its  wind- 
ings, opens  scene  after  scene  of  great 
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interest.  The  hill-ddes,  rising  on 
either  side  to  a  height  of  about  500 
ft.,  ore  generally  rough,  with  copse 
and  heath,  and  with  broken  scars, 
some  of  which  are  fine.  The  most 
striking  of  these  rock  ranges  is  on  the 
L,  and  will  be  recognised  by  its  send- 
circular  form.  This  is  KUlingjiMs 
Scar,  long  celebrated  for  its  breed  of 
hawks,  which  (according  to  evidence 
given  in  1612,  on  a  commission  for 
aaoertaining  the  privileges  of  Goath- 
land)  the  inhabitants  of  the  dale 
"  were  charged  to  watch  for  the 
king's  use."  A  small  pool  at  the 
foot  of  the  scar  is  called  **  Newton 
Dale  Well,"  and  a  fair  was  long  held 
here  on  Midsummer  Sunday,  to  which 
all  the  people  of  the  district  resorted, 
in  order  to  perform  certain  ceremo- 
nies which  ensured  them  the  **  bless- 
ing of  the  welL" 

Passing  out  of  Newton  Dale,  the 
view  becomes  wide  and  open.  But 
the  forms  of  the  distant  hills,  as 
seen  from  this  more  open  valley  and 
from  parts  of  Newton  Dale,  are  low, 
heavy,  and  unpicturesque,  and  the 
interest  is  confined  to  ihe  actual 
sides  of  the  dale.  On  the  moors  1.  is 
Jtdy  Parkt  a  village  marking  the  site 
of  a  castle  (St  «lulian's — ^there  was 
perhaps  a  hospice  attached  to  it — St. 
Julian  was  tiie  patron  of  travellers) 
ef  the  Mauleys.  40  yds.  W.  of  the 
village,  the  Itomau  road  to  Dimdey 
(the  same  that  passes  through  the 
Gawthome  Camps)  may  be  traced 
among  the  heather.  It  is  here  about 
12  ft  broad. 

The  rly.  turns  N.E.  tlirough  the 
Vale  of  Goathland,  in  the  farther 
part  of  which  the  scenery  becomes 
again  beautiful.  Before  reaching 
Goathland  stat  the  rly.  turns  again 
rt  to  avoid  a  most  fonmdable  incline 
(up  and  down  which  the  carriages 
were  dragged  by  ropes)  on  the  line 
first  constructed.  This  passage, 
which  occupied  from  5  to  10  min., 
and  was  accompanied  by  doleful 
noises  from  the  tightening  of  the 
ropes,    tried   the   nerves   of   most 


passengiers :  and  a  frightful  aocidont 
that    occurred  in    1863    from    tbe 
breaking  of  one  of  these  ropes,  led  to 
the  alteration.    The  rly.  now  de- 
scends the  EUerbeck  glen  at  Bac^ 
Holes.    Abbotts  Iloute,  a  farm  L,  w&s 
a  hunting-seat  (?)  of  the  Abbots  of 
Whitby.    Beyond  it,  we  reach  CrOfMih-- 
land  MtSt  8iat.y  where  is  a  small 
waterfall    on  the  EUerbeck,  worth 
notice. 

On  the  moor,  1|  m.  1.,  is  a  place 
called  Kitting  PitSy  which  is  no 
doubt  the  site  of  a  British  village. 
The  hut  foundations  resemble  those 
at  Egton  (see  post,  Exo.  fh>m  Whitby) 
and  at  Danby  (Bte.  15). 

The  highest  point  (850  ft)  on  the 
hills  adjoining  the  rly.  is  marked  by 
Simon  Howe,  a  large  tumulus,  near 
which  are  8  upright  stones.  The 
name  (commemorative  in  all  pro- 
bability of  Sigmund,  one  of  the 
earliest  Teutonic  heroes,  who  is  re- 
corded at  Simonsbury  on  the  Black- 
down  hills  between  Devon  and  Somer- 
set, at  Simon  s  Bath  on  Exmoor,  at 
Simon'fi  Seat  on  the  ridge  between 
Uie  valleys  of  Wharfe  and  Nidd,  and 
in  many  other  places)  indicates  po*- 
haps  the  line  of  an  andent  division 
or  "march"  between  distinct  tribe& 
It  is  on  the  axis  of  the  oolitic  hills. 
(See  ante.) 

The  hamlet  of  Beck  HoUs  (to  be 
reached  from  Goathland  MUl  Stat) 
is  picturesquely  placed  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Wheeldale  and  Eller> 
beck  streams;  which  descend  rt 
and  1.  through  narrow  glens,  con- 
taining some  very  pleasing  soeneiy. 
(There  are  smelting  furnaces  at  Be& 
Holes;  and  ironstone  is  quarried 
here. )  The  EUerbeck  glen  ( rt. )  is  at 
first  bare  of  wood,  and  the  rocks  rise 
steeply  from  the  edge  of  the  beck. 
There  is  more  wood  higher  up ;  and 
at  about  1^  m.  from  the  main  vidley, 
ThoTMUon  Fo88,  a  small  bat  pic- 
turesque water&ll,  is  reached,  worth 
the  sketcher^s  attention.  Oimunda 
r0gfa2i«  grows  here  in  profudoD.  There 
is  a  second  waterfiedl  farther  up  the 
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Btrewn,   which  may  be  reached  by 
winding  ronnd  the  rodcs  on  the  I. 

The  Wheddale  glen  ^1.)  is  wider 
and  m<»e  wooded,  bat  ita  sides  are 
brrJcen  by  laige  masses  of  rock,  and 
nn  the  stream  which  rnns  down  it 
are  many  water&lls.  The  most  im- 
portant in  the  glen  are  N<My  Ayre 
Ftttt  (fUwut  i  m.  from  the  opening), 
wb<a«  the  bieok  falls  over  an  edge 
'tf  sandstone  about  36  ft. ;  and  U  m. 
&rtheri  MaUifant  Spouts  formed  by 
the  descent  of  a  tribntarr  stream  into 
the  Wheeldale  beck,  and  about  76  ft. 
high. 

Crossing  and  lecroasing  the  stream 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two 
becks,  the  rly.  passes  through  some 
very   pretty    scenery  to  Grosmont. 
About  1  m.  fiom  Beck  Hole  it  is 
carried  through  the  basaltic  dyke 
vhich  (see  ante)  ranges  from  Dark- 
iieldFeU  in  Durham  to  Whitby.    At 
54f  m.  GrotmotU  ( Stat. )  the  valley 
of  the  £l8k  is  entered ;  and  here  is  the 
junction  ( 1. )  with  the  N.  Yorkshire  and 
Clevehmd  Bly ^  running  from  Whitby 
through  Gastleton  to  Stockton-upon- 
Tees.    (For  the  beautiful  scenery  at 
Egton  Bridge,  1^  m.  L  of  Grosmont 
Station,    see   vo8t.     The  visitor  to 
Whitby  should  not  miss  it)    Here 
are    iron-blast    furnaces    of   oonsi- 
derelde    importance    (belonging    to 
UeastB.    Bagnull    of  Whitby),    the 
Rmoke  from  which  is  visible  frtim 
all  the  heights  round  about,  and  is 
a  good  landmark.    Each  furnace  is 
capable  of  producing  250  tons  of  pig- 
iron  a  week.      The  sandstone  and 
ironstone  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
largely  quarried ;  and  are  carried  to 
Whit^  for  expcntation.    At  a  stone- 
quarry,  about  i  m.  down  the  line,  a 
nctioa  of  the  basaltic  dyke  is  ex- 
posed.   **  Here  it  has  the  form  of  a 
great  wedge,  the  apex  uppermost; 
and  the  sandstone,  which  it  so  rudely 
shooldered  aside,  is   scorched  and 
partially  vitrified  along  the  line  of 
contact.    Tlie  labourers,  who  break 
UD  tiie  hard  black  basalt,  tor  mac- 
adamiang  purposes,  call  it  'chaney 


metal."'— FAt(«.  Where  the  iron- 
stone beds  are  fully  developed;  their 
produce  is  estimated  at  the  rate  of 
22,000  tons  to  the  acre. 

From  Leaseriggf  the  wood-crowned 
hiU  1.  of  the  station  (on  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  Edc),  there  is  a  good  view  up 
and  down  the  valley,  toward  £g:ton 
and  Whitby,  and  back  over  the  vale 
of  Goathland,  through  which  the 
rly.  has  passed.  The  roughness  of 
the  ground  marks  the  site  of  an 
ancient  alum-work,  which,  as  Young 
(*  Hist,  of  Whitby  *)  contends,  was  the 
earliest  in  the  kingdom.  (For  the 
alum-works  of  this  district  see  Gu%9- 
haroughr  Kte.  15.)  About  1  m.  up 
the  hiil,  on  the  ridge,  are  the  remains 
of  a  Boman  camp  through  which  the 
road  from  Malton  to  Dunum-Sinus 
passed.    There  is  a  wide  view  from  it. 

There  was  a  small  Priory  at 
Grosmont,  founded  about  1200  by 
Johanna  de  Tnmham,  and  farther 
endowed  by  the  Fossards  and  Mau- 
leys. It  was  attached  to  the  Abbey 
of  Grosmont,  or  Grandimont,  in  Nor- 
mandy. Hence  the  name.  The  order 
of  Grandimont  was  a  branch  of  the 
Benedictine,  but  far  more  austere. 
It  had  only  3  houses  in  England — 
Adderbury  in  Shropshire,  <>Bsswell 
in  Herefordshire,  and  this.  The  site 
is  marked  by  a  fiirmhouse  1.  after 
leaving  the  station ;  but  there  are  no 
remains  of  importance. 

The  Turmd  Inn  at  Grosmont  is 
convenient  for  visitors  from  Whitby ; 
but  no  conveyance  is  to  be  hired 
at  it 

About  1}  m.  before  reaching 
Sleights  Stat  is  Sleights  Chapel, 
built  on  the  foundations  of  an  an- 
cient chapel  in  which  tradition  placed 
the  scene  of  the  story  referred  to  by 
Sir  W.  Scott  in  *Marmion:  '— 

*'  Then  Whitby's  nans  exulting  told 
How  to  their  house  three  barouB  bold 

Must  menial  service  do ; 
While  horns  blow  out  a  note  of  shame, 
And  monks  cry,  •  Fye  upon  your  name ! ' 
In  wrath,  for  loss  of  sylvan  game. 
Saint  Hilda's  priest  ye  slew.' " 

Ralph   de   Percy,    and    two    other 
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barons,  are  said  to  have  killed 
the  hermit  who  lived  here,  and  who 
had  given  refuge  in  his  chapel  to  a 
wild  Doar,  followed  by  their  hounds. 
As  a  penance,  they  were  enjoined  to 
repair  to  the  Eskdale  woods  on  the 
morning  of  the  Vigil  of  the  Ascen- 
sion, to  collect  certain  stakes  there, 
and  to  carry  them  on  their  backs  to 
Whitby  harbour,  where  they  were 
to  fix  them  in  the  sea,  while  an 
officer  blew  "  Out  on  you,"  for  their 
crime.  The  story  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  some  kind  of  harbour 
service  due  from  the  Percy  and 
others  at  Whitby. 

The  main  valley  of  the  Esk, 
through  which  the  rly.  runs,  is 
pretty,  and  wooded.  Sleights  Moor 
is  seen  rt    From 

57|  m.  SleighU  Stat,  the  pedestrian 
may  make  his  way  to  FulUng  Force 
(between  3  and  4  m.  S.E.),  a  waterfall 
in  one  of  the  wooded  glens  that  de- 
scend from  the  moor.  It  is  in  grounds 
attached  to  Neiotcn  House,  and  the 
gate  which  leads  to  the  valley  is  only 
open  for  visitors  on  certain  days, 
which  should  be  ascertained  at 
Whitby.  There  are  pleasant  walks 
cut  through  the  woods.  The  water- 
falls throughout  tliis  district,  it  must 
be  remembered,  depend  for  much  of 
their  beanty  on  the  season.  In  very 
dry  weather  they  are  mere  threads. 

[The  moors  W.  of  tWe  dales  through 
which  the  rly.  passes  are  somewhat 
dreary,  although  they  are  intercbting 
to  the  antiquary  from  the  number  of 
howes  and  tumuli  with  which  they 
are  dotted.  Urns  and  flint  imple- 
ments have  been  found  in  numbers. 
The  highest  point  (on  the  main  axis) 
is  Lilla  Cross  (978  ft.),  one  of  the 
boundary-marksof  the  Whitby  monks. 
There  are  fine  sea-vidws  from  all  this 
high  ground.] 

Through  scenery  of  the  same  cha- 
racter we  reach 

59  m.  Buewarp  Stat  (1.  is  Bivet 
HaXL,  a  Charles  ll.  mansion,  now  a 
fiumhouse),  whence  the  line  proceeds 


by   the    side    of  the   river,   vrhich 
broadens  as  we  advance  to 

60J  m.  Whitby. 

Botdt :  Royal,  on  the  W.  Cliff,  yesry  |9t>od 
and  moderate  (board  and  lodging  in  public 
rooms  J  Of.  and  6d.  a  day),  aiul  in  the  best 
situation ;  Crown,  also  on  the  W.  ClifT,  and 
very  good ;  the  Angel,  in  Baxtergate.  Ixodg- 
ings  are  plentiful  and  tolerably  good.  The 
beat  are  on  the  W.  Cliff,  which  hatt  only  been 
built  over  within  the  last  few  year&  The 
beat  jet  shops  are— at  the  end  of  John  Street ; 
St.  Hada's  Hall  in  Baxtergate;  and  a  veiy 
good  one  at  the  end  of  Bridge  Street. 

The  rly.  from  Whitby  by  Egton  and  Oastle- 
ton  to  Stolci'sloy  and  Guisborough  remdcrs 
the  country  in  that  direction  eoisily  ao(»s»tUe 
(see  the  next  route).  An  omnibus  mna  daily 
during  the  Bummer  along  the  coast  to  SiUti- 
bum,  but  a  rly.  coimecting  Whitby  with 
Soltbum  is  in  progress.  A  rly!  from  Whitby 
to  Scarborough  is  also  in  oourse  of  construc- 
tion. vFor  both  these  lines  see  joort,  Excar- 
sions  from  Whitby.)  Excursions  by  tteamer 
to  Scarborough  and  Hartlepool 

The  old  town  of  Whitby  (the  name 
is  Danish  or  Anglian,  the  %thite 
dwelling  —  an  .  epithet  frequently 
given,  as  at  Wlthem  in  Galloway,  to 
houses  of  *^  stane  and  lime "  (or  to 
houses  whitewashed  on  the  exterior, 
as  York  Minster  was  by  Wilfrid, 
see  Bte.  1 ) — thus  distinguished  from 
the  oixlinary  timber  or  wattle;  its 
older  name  was  Strooneshalch,  see 
post)  lies  on  either  side  of  the 
river  Esk  (one  of  the  many  forms 
—  Exe^  Devonshire;  ^isw,  StMner- 
setsliire,  <&c.— of  the  Celtic  wytg, 
water),  which  here  finds  its  way  to 
the  sea  between  tall  cliffs.  On  the 
1.  bank  the  town  climbs  upwards  in  a 
succession  of  steep  and  nanrow  streets ; 
on  the  rt.  it  clusters  under  the  cliff 
crowned  by  the  fiunous  Abbey  of  St 
Hilda.  The  two  parts  of  the  town 
are  connected  by  a  brid^  of  which 
the  central  portion  is  lifted  for  the 
passage  of  vessels.  The  mouth  of 
the  harbour  is  protected  by  two  stone 
jetties ;  but  in  spite  of  these,  colliers 
and  oUier  vessels  taking  refuge  heie 
in  stormy  weather  are  obliged  to 
moor  above  the  bridge,  where  the 
river  widens  out  into  a  basin  large 
enough  to  contain  a  fleet,  though 
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nearly  dry  at  low  water.    All  the 
modem  houses  are  on  the  W.  Gli£ 
The  town  ia  curious  and  oldiashioned; 
and  its  fishing  population  (Leland 
calls  it  "  a  great  fisohar  towne  ";,  with 
its  maay  Tesaels  and  foreign  trade, 
give  it  difltinctiTe  character.  "Whitl^ 
Pop.  in   1871,  12460)  has  between 
S(JO    and    900    ships   belonging  to 
the  port.     These  ships  are  engaged 
largely  in  the  Baltic  and  American 
tiade,  but  are  chiefly  employed  as 
home  coaaters.      Goals  are  diipped 
from    here ;    and    the    jet-workers 
of  Whitby     are    famous.      ^There 
is  an  annual  exhibition  of  jet,  at 
which  prizes  are  given  for  the  best 
designs.)    Some  vessels  are  still  built 
here;  but  this  part  of  the  businefis 
of  the  place  has  decreased  largely 
nnce  the   ships  with  which   Oapt. 
Cook  mado  his  first  voyage  round 
the  world  were  built  on  me  river- 
side, near  the  house  (in   the   first 
turning  rt.  from  Qhurch-st,  with  the 
date  1688  over  the  door)  in  which  he 
served  as   apprentice.     The  whale- 
fishery  has   also   deserted  Whitby. 
Dr.  Wm.  Scoreeby  (tlied  at  Torquay 
185?)  was  bom  here  in  1789  ;  the  son 
of  a  captain  in  the  Greenland  service. 
He  was  his  fieitber*s  apprentice,  and 
as  such  made  many  North  Sea  voyages. 
Chambers,   the   marine    artist,  was 
also  a  native  of  this  place,  and  long 
ao  apprentice  on   board  a  Whitby 
trader. 

CobU$,  the  fishing-boats  used  on  all 
this  coast,  are  nearly  flat-bottomed, 
very  sharp  in  the  bows,  and  carry 
three  men.  They  are  taken  to  the 
vater  on  wheels;  and  do  not  go  so 
far  to  sea  as  the  "  Five-men  boats,'* 
which  generally  take  two  cobles  on 
board,  and  utie  them  on  arriving  at 
the  fisbing-groimd. 

As  a  watering-place  Whitby  is  one 
of  the  pleasantest  on  the  Yorkshire 
^^oasL  It  is  much  quieter  than  Scar- 
bomngh,— a  great  recommendation 
to  many.  The  sea-views  are  superb, 
^^y  places  of  interest  are  within 
easy  access ;  and  the  inland  country 


ia  varied  and  very  picturesque  — 
especially  that  over  the  moors  toward 
Cleveland.  The  chief  promenades  aie 
on  the  West  0110*,  and  on  the  W. 
pier,  nearly  ^  m.  long,  with  a  light- 
house at  its  farther  end,  which  the 
visitor  should  ascend  for  the  se»-view, 
and  for  that  of  the  town  below  him, 
with  its  background  of  steep,  wild 
hills.  (It  should  here  be  noticed  that 
Whitby  is  the  "Monk^haven"  of 
Mrs.  Gaekell's  powerful  but  painful 
story,  'Sylvia's  Lovers.*  The  town 
and  its  immediate  neighbourhood 
are  well  and  most  faithfully  de- 
scribed.) 

In  Whitby  itself  the  great  point 
of  interest  is  the  ruined  *Ahb^^  on 
the  hill  opposite  the  W.  Clifi:     It 
was  about  this  abbey  that  the  town 
itself  arose.    Oswi,  King  of  North- 
umbria,  before  his  battle  near  Leeds, 
in  November  655,  with  the  fierce 
heathen    Penda   of  Mercia^  vowed 
that  if  he  were  victorious  he  would 
dedicate  his  infant  daughter,  Elfleda, 
to  a  conventual  life.  Penda  was  killed 
in  the  battle;  and  Oawi  placed  his 
daughter  with  large  gifts  of  land  at 
"  Heruteu  "  (Hartlepool  in  Durham), 
where  Hilda  fwho  belonged  to  the 
royal  house  of  Tforthumbria,  and  had 
been  baptized  by  Paulinus  at  the 
same  time  —  Easter  a  j).  627 — as  the 
Kiug  Edwin; — she  was  the  daugh- 
ter   of   Hereric,    nephew   of  that 
king)  was  then  abbess.     Two  yean 
afterwards,  Hilda,  having   acquired 
certain   land    at    '*  Streoneshalch  *' 
(now  Whitby),  which   Bede   inter- 
prets  "sinus  phari,"    the   '*bay  of 
the  pharos,**  estabhslied  a  monastery 
there,  over  which  she  presided  untU 
her  death  in  680.    (It  is  apparently 
impossible  to  get  the  explanation 
"  sinus  phari  **  out  of  **  Streoneshalch  " 
by  any  etymological  manipuIatlofDS 
whatever.    Young,  in  his  'Hist,  of 
Whitby/  suggests  that  the  passaee 
in  Bede  is  incorrect  or  interpolated ; 
and  the  Be  v.  J.  G.  Atkinson  (*  Hist 
of  Cleveland ')  is  disposed  to  make 
"streone"  the  name  of  a  person, 
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and  **halc"a'*haU**  or  "hoUow." 
The  name  ^  Dancildefaalc  **  oocara 
in   the  Whitby   register,  but   the 
place  cannot  be  identified.    Siren- 
aaUy  near  York  (Bte.  12)  may  also 
be  compared.)     In   her   choice   of 
the  remarkable  site  she  may  have 
been  influenced  partly  by  conveni* 
ence— for  the  sea  was  at  least  as 
easily  traversed  as  the  rude  moor- 
lands of  Deira  or  Bemicia,  and  was 
then    (before    tiie    Northmen    had 
begun  their  ravages)  less  dangerous 
— ^partly   perhaps    by   predilections 
acquiied  from  Aidan  of  lona  (then 
Bishop  of  Lindisfiune,  and  her  espe- 
cial friend),  and  from  the  Sooto-Insh 
monks  who  were  at  this  time  the 
great  missionaries   of  Northumbria. 
These  brought  with  them  from  lona 
that  preference  for  the  solitary  coast 
and  its  islands,  instead  of  the  inland 
valleys  and  **  deserts  "  more  usually 
chosen  as  sites  for  religious  houses, 
which  led  Aidan  to  fix  on  lindis- 
fiune  as  the  place  of  his  see,  and 
afterwards  made  St.  Cuthbert  Vdro. 
676)  retire  to  the   desolate    fame 
Island.     *'High  Whitby's  cloistered 
pile"  thus  beioame  the  first   point 
seen  by  the  seaman  in  returning  to 
his  native  shores,  and  the  last  he 
would  miss  in  leaving  them ;  and  the 
lights  streaming  from  its  ch.  windows 
must  often  have  served  him  as  a 
**  pharos."    (The  lighthouse  or  beEU»n 
ftom  which  the  bay  was  first  named 
may  have  been  Boman,  although  no 
remains  have  been  found  here!)    In 
accordance  with  the  usage  of  that 
age,  Hilda's  foundation  was  for  both 
monks  and  nuns ;  but  the  **  Domina 
Hilda  ''—the  *'  Lady  HUda,"  as  she 
is  still  called  at  Whitby — remained 
the  Superior.     (The   monastery  at 
first  was  not  Benedictine ;  but  of  that 
"vita   regnlaris,*'  whatever  it  may 
have   been,  which    was   introduced 
from  lona.)    Whitby  became  at  once 
the  moat  important  school  of  learning 
in  the  North ;  and  five,  who  after- 
wards became  bishops,  Boaa  (York), 
iBtta  (Dorohester),  Oftfor  (Mereia), 


John    (York — ^this   is  St  John    of 
Beverley— see  Bte.  8),  and  Wilftid 
(York — not  the  fiunous  Wilfrid*  but 
a  successor  of  the  same  name),  were 
brethren  of  the  house  under  Hilda. 
In  the  year  664  Whitby  (perhaps  on 
account  of  its  easy  access  by  sea)  was 
chosen  as  the  place  of  the  sjrnod  which 
was   to  determine  the  well-known 
Easter  controversy.    King  Oswi  and 
his  son  Alfred  were  present   at  it. 
Wilfrid,  then  Abbot  of  Bipon,  was 
the  greatest  supporter  of  the  Roman 
party ;   and  Oolman  Bp.  of  Lindis* 
fEune,  on  whose  side  were  Hildii  and 
Bp.   Chad,   represented    tiie    Scot^. 
After  a  long  discussion  (see  it   in 
Bede.  *  Hist  Eccles.'  iii.  25;  and  Ed- 
dius,  •  Vita  WilMdi ')  the  controversy 
was  summed   up  bv  Wilfrid,   who 
asserted  that  St.  Goiumba  could  on 
no  account  be  preferred  to  St.  Peter, 
to  whom  the  Lord  had  ^ven  the 
keys   of  heaven;   and   King  Oswi 
declared  that  he  would  not  venture 
to  oppose  such  an  **  ostiarius,"  **  lest 
perchance  he  should  turn  from  me 
when  I  reach  the  doors  of  the  heavenly 
kiagdom."    Golman  retired  from  hu 
see;  and  both  Hilda  and  St  Chad 
adopted  the  Boman  computation.    It 
was  whilst  Hilda  was  abbess  here 
that  Cflodmon  composed  his  remark- 
able paraphrase  of  the  Scriptures  in 
Saxon  verse.   He  had  been  a  Georl  (?) 
on  or  near  the  lands  of  the  monasteiy ; 
and  was  unable  to  sing  or  to  com- 
pose  until,  as  he  once  lay  asleep 
m  a  cattle-stall,  a  certain  personage 
seemed  to  stand  by  him,  and  order 
him  to  sing.     At  his  request  Oed* 
inon,  then  no  longer  a  young  man. 
composed  in  his  sleep  some  verses  on 
the  creation ;  remembered  them  when 
awake ;  and  after  telling  his  story  to 
St  Hilda,  was,  on  due  probation,  re- 
ceived as  a  brother  of  the  mouasteiy, 
where  he  composed  his  long  poem: 
which  IfOton  may  perhaps  have  seen, 
since  some  curious  points  of  resem- 
blance have  been  tmoed  between  it 
and  the  'Paradise  Lost*    (Cffidnion'd 
paraphrase    was    first    printed   by 
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Francis    Dujon,    better   known    as 
"Joniofl,'*  at  Amstef^m,  in  1655. 
Dnjon  bad  been  living  for  30  years 
m   England,  and  was  a  Mend  of 
Milton.     'Paradise  Loet*  was  first 
poblttbed  in  1677.    The  latest  and 
bedt  edition  of  the  paraphrase  was 
published  witb  a  translation  by  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1882,  edit 
by  Thorpe.  The  nniqoe  MS.  is  in  the 
Bodleian.}  Hilda  berself  died  here  in 
<>80.    (For  a  story  oonnected  with  ber 
death  see  Hackness,  Bte.  12.)    Her 
ducoesBor  was  the  Princess  Elfleda 
se  anfe),  who  had  been  brought  up 
under  her ;  and  who,  as  abbess,  used 
to  sail  from  Whitby  for  interviews 
with  St  Cuthbert  on  Coquet  Island 
off  the  Northumbrian  coast.    Elfleda, 
her  &tbe?  King  Oswi,  her  mother, 
and  many  noble  Ncnrthumbrians,  were 
buried  in  the  monastery  here.    The 
lionse   continued   to   flourish   until 
about  867,  when  it  was  destroyed  by 
the  Northmen    under  Inguar    and 
Hnbba,    Titus,    the    abbot   of   the 
monks,  taking  flight  to  Glastonbury 
with  the  relics  of  St  Hilda.    After 
&e   Conquest    a    new    foundation 
^Benedictine,  entirely  for  monks)  was 
ntablished  here  by  Wm.  de  Percy 
•called  Perci "  als  gemuns,".with  the 
nvnutache — the  founder  of  his  fisimily 
in  England),  to  whom  Whitby  had 
been  granted  by  Hng^  Lupus,  Earl 
of  Chester,  who  first  receiveid  it  from 
the  Conqueror.   The  actual  restorer, 
however,  was  Bcu^enfnth,  one  of  the 
company  of  monks  who  set  out  from 
Evesham  to  **  visit  the  holy  places" 
in  the  North,  and  who,  if  (loonments 
in  the  *■  Monastioon  Angl.'  are  to  be 
trueted,  had  heen  a  ''miles  strenu- 
issimos*'  under  the  Conqueror  be- 
fore beooming  a  lay  brother  (?)  at 
Evesham.    The  town  of  Whitby,  its 
harbour,  and  a  large  tract  of  land 
alonff  the  coast  (henceforth  known 
as  Whitby  Strand;,  were  included  in 
the  Percys*  grant    It  was  at  first  a 
I^riotv,  but  was  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  Abbey    temp.  Hen.  L    Toward 
the  middle  of  the  12th   cent  (the 


year  is  uncertain)  the  abbey,  "  intns 
et  foris,'  was  plundered  bv  the 
'*  King  of  Norse,"  who  landed  here 
with  many  ships.  But  the  Percys 
remained  its  patrons  till  the  Dissolu- 
tion, when  its  gross  annual  rental- 
was  5052. 

Whitby  Abbey  contained  no  nuns 
after  the  Conquest ;  and  the  **  Ab> 
bess  of  St  Hilda's,*'  with  her  nuns, 
who  graced  the  galley  of  the  famous 
voyage  from  Whitby  to  Ldndisfiime, 
in  *Marmion,*  is  entirely  a  lady  of 
the  imaginatioh.  The  evening  talk 
of  the  nuns,  however,  commemorates 
the  true  legends  of  the  place — 

**  —  bow  of  thoosand  anakes  each  one 
Was  dianged  into  a  coil  of  stone 

When  boly  Hilda  prayed ; 
Themselves  within  their  holy  bound 
I'heir  stony  folds  had  often  found, 
lliey  told  how  seafowla'  pinions  ftU 
As  over  Whitby's  towers  they  sail. 
And  sinking  down  with  flutterlngs  faint, 
Tbey  do  th^  homage  to  the  saint." 

(The  ammonites  of  the  lias  are  the 
snakes  which  8t  Hilda  petrified  and 
beheaded ;  although  the  shield  of  the 
abbey — 3  ammonites — retains  the 
heads.  So  St  Keyne,  in  Somerset- 
shire, is  said  to  have  petrified  the 
snakes  which  infested  her  district — 
also  ammonites.^  At  one  of  tho 
windows  of  the  Abbey  Ch.  was  seen, 
on  certain  occasions, 

*'  The  very  form  of  HikU  Iklr 
Hovering  upon  the  suni^  air," 

— an  effect  of  light  and  mist  which  is 
still  sometimes  visible. 

The  site,  thus  consecrated  for 
so  many  ages  cannot  be  visited 
without  extreme  interest,  although 
no  fragment  remains  earlier  than  ue 
12th  cent  A  small  charge  is  made 
for  admission  to  the  ruins,  the  inte- 
rior of  which  might  be  better  kept. 
They  are  those  of  the  Abbey  Ch^  of 
which  the  choir,  N.  tnmsept,  and 
part  of  the  nave  alone  remain.  The 
W.  side  of  the  nave  fell  during  a 
great  storm  of  wind  in  1768;  and 
the  central  tower  in  1830.  The 
choir  (£.  Eng.,  but  retaining  a  Trans, 
character)    is   the  earliest    portion. 
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The  N.  transept  is  also  £..Eng.,  but 
of  later  date,  and  the  nave  is  rich 
Dec.  All  is  much  weatherworn ;  but 
wdl  deserves  attention.  The  trifo- 
lium  of  the  choir  Ta  circ.  arch,  enclos- 
ing 2  pointed,  eacn  of  which  is  again 
subdivided)  should  be  compfired  with 
those  of  £.  Eng.  date  at  York  and 
in  the  ohoirof  BieTaulx.  It  extended 
over  the  aisles.  The  £.  end,  square, 
with  3  tiers  of  3  lancets,  the  up- 
permost rising  into  the  gable,  is 
fine;  and  the  foiled  openings  (not 
quite  piercing  the  wall)  between  the 
lanoeta  of  the  lowest  tier  are  worth 
notice.  All  the  choir-work  is  much 
enriched  with  dogtooth.  There  is 
some  trace  of  a  screen  between  the  2 
first  piers  from  the  £. ;  and  perhaps 
the  shrine  of  St.  Hilda  stood  here,  if 
her  relics  were  ever  brought  back  from 
Glastonbury.  (St  Hilda's  original 
foundation  was  dedicated  to  St.  Peter ; 
that  after  the  Conquest  to  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Hilda.)  In  the  N.  transept 
the  window-mouldings  show  large 
open  flowers  (lilies)  dificring  E.  and 
W .  One  of  the  piers  boars  an  almost 
illegible  inscription  (it  was  defaced 
about  1740  **  by  an  illiterate  fellow  " 
in  search  of  treasure)  recording  the 
erection  of  the  central  tower  (?).  Ac- 
cording to  Gent  it  ran,  '*  Johannes 
de  Brumton  quondam  famulus  Do- 
mino de  la  Fhe,  has  columnas  erexit 
in  metum  et  honorem  beatee  Marie." 
According  to  Charlton  ('Hist  of 
Whitby'),  "Johannes  de  Brumton, 
quondam  famulus  Dei  in  hoc  monas- 
terio,  extructo  in  honorem  Dei  et 
Yirginis  beatss  Marisd."  Here  the 
sense  is  incomplete, — and  perhaps 
neither  is  the  true  reading.  One 
pier  alone  of  tlie  S.  transept  is 
standing.  In  the  nave,  the  3  eastom- 
most  windows  are  E.  Eng.,  tlie  others 
Dec.,  of  a  somewhat  peculiar  design, 
recalling  the  "Kentish  tracery"  of 
Ciiarthun  and  Mayfield.  In  the  W. 
gable  of  the  N.  aisle  is  a  small  and 
curious  losenge-shaped  window,  of 
the  same  date.  OuUdde  the  ruins,  re- 
mark, in   the  choir,  the  dlerestoiy| 


windows,  with  heads  at  their  oorbc 
stones;  the  pinnacle-capped  hut 
tresses  of  the  N.  transept,  muclx  en 
riched  with  canopied  niches;  urn 
the  whole  N.  front  It  is  from  thi 
side  that  the  sketcher  will  get  iii 
best  points.  From  Uie  top  of  tlu 
(fallen)  tower,  Robin  Hood  aoci 
Little .  John,  says  local  tradition, 
after  tiicy  had  been  entertained  by 
the  monks,  gave,  at  the  special  re- 
quest  of  their  hosts,  a  proof  of  their 
skill  in  aj-chery.  Their  arrows  fell 
nearly  3  m.  off,  at  Hawsker. 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  ruins  are  the 
foundations  of  cloisters  and  domestic 
buildings,  and  of  the  Chapier-hou^> 
next  the  S.  transept     The  gronnd 
slopes  inland  from   this   side,    and 
afforded    some   shelter.     After    thv 
Disbolution  the  Abbey  became  the 
property  of   the    Cholmley   &mily, 
who  still  retain  it,  and  who  built, 
about  1580,  the  houbC  called  **  Whitby 
Hall,"  on  the  site  of  the  Abbot*s 
dwelling.    This  house  has  been  re- 
stored since  1867.      In  it  is  some 
tapestry  which  is  said  (no  doubt  since 
'Marmion'  appeared)  to  have  been 
"worked  by  the  nuns,"  a  good  old 
Venetian  chest,  and  some  antiquities 
of  little  interest    From  tiie  garden 
tliere  is  a  fine  view  over  WhitSy,  up 
the  Esk. 

The  parish  Ch.  of  8t.  Mary,  on  the 
cliff  a  little  below  the  Abbey,  con- 
tains some  Korm.  portions ;  but  has 
been  so  changed  and  filled  with  pews 
and   galleriei%  that   its   interior   is 
strongly  suggestive  of  a  ship's  cabin. 
(It  will,  however  (1874),  be  shortly 
brought  into  a  more  fitting  condi- 
tion.)   In  it  is  a  monument  for  QiSL 
Lascelles,  of  Whitby,  who  served  in 
Spain  during  the  reign  of  Queeo 
Anne,  and  in  Scotland  in  both  the 
15  and  the  '45.    The  view  from  tbe 
ch.-yd.,    commanding    the    port  of 
Whitby  and  the  W.  Cliff,  is  veiy 
striking.     In  unusually  dear  wea- 
ther the  coast  of  Durham  is  risible 
from  this  point    In  Dec   1870,  a 
very  oonsiderable  landslip  ooourred 
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here,  and  great  part  of  the  W.  cliff 
slipped  into  the  harbour.  This  ch. 
aTid  the  abbey  are  reached  by  a  flight 
of  139  steps  from  Ghurch-street.  St. 
Jchn*9  Ch,  (completed  1850)  is  an 
indifEerent  building  of  E.  Eng.  cha- 
racter. St.  Niruan'a  (also  modem) 
is  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  chapel 
attached  to  the  abbey. 

The  ^Museum,  above  the  Public 
Buths,  on  the  W.  pier  (establislied 
1823),  contains  a  yery  interesting 
series  of  fossils  from  the  lias  of  the 
ueighboarhood — ^ichthyosauri,  plesio- 
aauri,  and  a  very  fine  crocodile. 
Tlie  ammonites  are  well  represented ; 
and  there  is  a  complete  series  of  bones 
from  the  Kirkdale  Cavern.  Some 
antiquities  from  the  howes  and  tu- 
muli of  the  moors  should  also  be 
noticed.  (Dutoheon,  a  tailor  in 
Baxtergate,  has  a  curious  collection 
of  flint  weapons  and  implements 
fimnd  from  time  to  time  on  the 
moors.)  There  is  a  tolerable  Library, 
nnder  the  same  roof  as  the  Museum, 
to  which  strangers  may  subscribe  by 
the  week  or  month. 

The  cliflis  between  Whitby  and 
the  Peak  (the  S.  end  of  Bobin  Hood's 
Bay  ^  **  eziiibit  almost  universally,  in 
their  lower  part,  a  mass  of  laminated 
lias  shale,  and,  very  generally  on  the 
top,  a  crown  of  gritstone.  The  shale 
wasted  by  the  rough  sea  perishes, 
though  not  very  rapidly,  and  the 
crown  of  sandstone  falls,  though  not 
ot\en.  The  permanent  effect  of 
these  circumstances  is  a  foimidable 
steepness  in  the  whole  range  of  these 
dark  cliffs,  which  even  at  low  water 
are  margined  by  only  a  narrow  belt 
of  sands,  or  a  scar  of  rugged  rock, 
safe  only  to  those  who  take  heedful 
note  of  the  tide.'— P/ttZZtps.  It  is 
from  this  lias  shale  that  alum  is 
made,  and  bands  containing  jet  run 
through  it.  N.  of  Whitby,  the  low 
cliifa  as  far  as  Sandsend,  are  of  sand- 
stone, covered  by  glacial  drift  At 
f^ndsend  the  oolitic  cliffs  rise  again. 

JH  (the  word  is  from  the  Greek 
Ocgntea,  through   the   old    French 

[YorMire.'] 


Jaet  (?) — Gagates  is  said  to  be  from 
the  river  Gages  in  Lycia,  where  Jet 
was  first  diaoovered)— generally  re- 
garded as  wood,  partly  converted  into 
coal,  but  sometimes  found  with  fossils 
embedded  in  it — is  dug  not  only  in 
the  cliffs,  but  in  some  places  inland. 
"Its  electricity  procured  for  it  in 
the  middle  ages  the  title  of  *  black 
amber ; '  in  fact,  it  often  occurs  in 
the  same  beds  of  lignite  as  the  real 
amber,  and  is  probably  the  fossihzed 
branches  of  the  seme  tree  that  pro- 
duced the  resin,  the  origin  of  the 
latter."— C.  W,  King.  The  best  is 
found,  as  in  Drayton's  days,  on  the 
Mulgrave  estate. 

"The  rocks  by  Moalgrave  too,  my  glorfe 
forth  to  Kt, 
Out  of  ihHr  crannied  deves  can  give  you 
perfect  Jet" 

Workers  take  a  right  of  the  bands 
of  jet  for  a  certain  term.  The  value 
varies  from  10  to  18  shillings  a  pound. 
It  is  worked  into  the  desired  pattenin, 
at  iSrst  with  knives,  then  with  grind- 
stones, and  last  by  wheels  covered 
with  list,  to  give  a  high  polish. 
Ornaments  of  very  good  design  will 
be  found  in  the  Whitby  shops,  and 
the  process  of  working  may  be  seen 
on  proper  application.  How  ancient 
was  the  working  of  I'ct  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood is  shown  by  the  necklaces 
of  jet  beads  found  in  British  tumuli 
on  the  moors — examples  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  museums  at  Scar- 
borough and  Whitby. 

Walk$  and  Excurnons  from  Whitby 
are  numerous.  On  the  S.,  passing 
through  St.  Mary's  churohyard,  you 
can  walk  along  the  cliffs,  here  {2:rand 
and  lofty,  in  the  direction  of  Bobin 
Hood's  Bay.  At  High  Whitby, 
marked  by  a  coast  station  and  light- 
houses, the  cliff  is  285  ft.  high ;  an<i 
here  fossil  Equiseta  may  be  seen  erect 
in  the  gritstone  rocks.  (The  double 
lighthouses  distinguish  them  from 
ouiers  along  the  coast.  The  lights 
are  *•  dioptric,"  the  lens  being  a 
dome  built  up  in  horizontal  rings 
or  layers  of  thick  glass).    Nearer 
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Whitby  a  promoDtory  of  broken  rock 
stretches  mto  the  sea ;  and  in  the 
"wyke"  or  litUe  bay  N.  of  it  the 
best  specimens  of  aaurians  have  been 
found.  There  was  a  complete  nest  of 
them  embedded  here.  The  sea-yiews 
from  these  olifiGs  are  fine ;  and  inland, 
the  ruins  of  the  Abbey  Oh.  rise 
strikingly,  suggesting  wlmt  an  excel- 
lent guide  the  buildings  must  haye 
been  to  the  Northmen  who  so  often 
devastated  them. 

On  the  N.  there  is  a  walk  along 
the  low  diflb  nearly  as  &r  as  Sands- 
end  (3  m.) ;  and  the  sands  below 
are  firm  and  pleasant.  Lythe  Ch. 
is  conspicuous  on  the  hill,  W.  The 
bay  here  is  probably  the  Roman 
**Dunum'8inu8  ;**  but  the  name  can 
hardly,  as  has'  been  suggested, 
be  retained  in  that  of  Dunsley,  a 
small  neighbouring  yillage,  towards 
which  the  Roman  road,  from  near 
Malton,  points.  At  Sandsend  (in 
Cleveland— the  "beck"  marks  the 
division)  were  some  extensive  alum- 
works,  abandoned  since  1867.  They 
were  established  here  about  1620, 
when  the  old  name  of  the  village — 
"  Thordisa  "—no  doubt  •*  Thordis  a  " 
— the  *' beck"  or  stream  of  Thordis, 
a  Scandinavian  woman's  name — was 
changed  for  the  present  East  Row. 
(For  the  history  of  alum  in  York- 
shire see  Guisborough,  Rte.  15.) 
The  quarry  from  which  the  alum 
shale  was  dug  is  about  ^  m.  W.  of 
the  works,  and  is  a  vast  semi-cir- 
cular hollow,  not  unlike  the  crater 
of  a  volcano,  a  resemblance  which, 
when  the  works  were  active,  was 
increased  by  the  slowly  smouldering 
heaps  of  slude  crackling  and  smok- 
ing within  it.  Wliere  freshly  ex- 
posed, **  the  shale  may  be  likened  to 
slate  soaked  in  grease:  it  has  a 
greasy  or  soapy  feel  between  the 
&ger8.  .  .  .  Embedded  in  it, 
most  abundant  in  the  upper  25 
tLt  the  workmen  find  nodiues  of 
limestone  about  the  size  of  a  cricket^ 
ball;  and  of  these  the  well-known 
Mulgrave  cement  is  made." — White. 


Fossils — saurians,  ammonites  (150 
distinct  species  are  found  on  the 
Yorkshire  coast),  fish,  and  plants* 
occur  also  abundantly  in  this  lias 
shale.  A  small  modem  ch.  (St. 
Marjr's)  has  been  built  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  village  of  Sandsend. 

Inland  from  Whitby  there  is  a 
pleasant  walk  from  uie  riy.  slat. 
along  the  1.  side  of  the  Esk  across 
the  meadows  to  Btuwarp;  aad  at 
Cfxikahot  MiU  (2  m.),  on  the  opposite 
side,  there  is  a  small  wateifiul  in  a 
picturesque  wooded  glen.  Yon  should 
walk  to  it  through  Ghurch-street,  to 
the  oemetery  (whence  a  fine  view  is 
commanded),  and  f  m.  beyond  it  a 
white  gate  L  leads  into  the  mill 
valley.  You  may  cross  the  rly. 
bridge  (over  the  Esk)  to  Ruswarp, 
and  return  to  Whitby  on  that  side  of 
the  river. 

Longer  exairaiona  may  be  made 
from  any  of  the  stations  between 
Whitby  and  Pickering  (see  oaIc); 
and  the  drive  from  Pickering  to 
Lastingham  is  also  within  a  day's 
work  from  Whitby.  Very  pic- 
turesque country  lies  also  within 
reach  of  the  stations  on  the  Egton 
and  Gastleton  Rly.  (Rto.  15.)  The 
exournons  hy  iteamer  to  Scarboroagh 
and  Hartlepool  are  not  unpleasant  in 
fine  weather ;  and  the  coast  is  well 
seen.  Other  expeditions  are — ^to 
Robin  Hood's  Bay;  to  Egton  Bridge, 
and  thence  through  the  Amdiffe 
woods,  or  (a  much  longer,  but  most 
beautiful  walk)  along  Glaisdale 
Ridge  to  Wliitecross,  and  thenoe  to 
Castleton ;  across  the  moors  to  Boee- 
dale;  to  Mulgrave  Oastle;  and  by 
the  coast  to  Saltbum.  Falling  Force, 
above  Newton  House  (see  ante, 
8leigkt8\iB  also  a  pleasant  ezoonkn 
from  Whitby. 

(a)  Bobin  HoocPa  Baiy  (6  m.)  will 
have  a  station  when  the  rly.  is 
completed  between  Whitby  and 
Scarborough.  At  present  it  may  be 
reached  by  a  walk  along  the  difis, 
or  (there  is  no  public  conveyance  ^ 
by  a  drive  through  the  village  of 
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&w«kier,  wheie  two  npiight  stones^ 
ays  tnditioii,  mark  the  spots  reached 
by  the  arrows  d  Robni  Hood  and 
Little  John,  when,  to  please  the 
mooikB  of  Whitby,  they  shot  &om 
their  church  tower.  There  is  no 
part  of  the  Yorkshire  coast  more  ai- 
tiactive  to  the  natoralist  or  the  artist 
than  Bobin  Hood's  Bay.  At  the 
Peak,  its  southern  termination,  a 
fault  throws  up  the  strata  to  the  N. ; 
and  nearly  the  whole  series  of  lias  is 
bere  Tisihle,  under  its  usual  capping 
of  gritBtone.  The  order  is — ^upper 
lias  (alum)  shale;  ironstone,  and 
marntone  (laminated  sandstone) 
series:  and  lower  lias  series  (shale 
with  nodules  of  ironstone).  The 
low  clifls  and  scars  of  the  bay  are 
of  this  lowest  shale,  covered  with 
glacial  drift.  The  form  of  the  bay 
ia  striking ;  and  the  ravine,  with  a 
beck  running  through  it,  passes  up 
ioto  FyUngdales  Moor.  At  the  N. 
end  of  the  bay  is  Bay  Town  (at 
the  New  Itm  a  stranger  may  find 
rough  accommodation),  picturesquely 
pla^;  and  owning  a  smaU  fleet 
of  coal  brigs  and  schooners.  The 
awdem  cb.,  from  which  is  a  fine 
new.  is  on  the  hill  above.  From 
SUmpe  Brow  (SQO  ft.),  towards  the 
S.  end  of  tiie  oaj,  is  a  fiu"  more  ex- 
tensive view  over  land  and  sea.  On 
the  moon  beyond  are  Bobin  Hood's 
ButU,  tumult  which  are  said  to  have 
served  as  marks  for  the  outlaw  and 
his  men.  Bobin,  says  local  tradition 
(no  ballad  records  it),  fled  to  this 
remote  coast  on  occasions  of  special 
<langer,  and  had  his  boats  ready  to 
put  to  sea  if  necessary.  The  name 
occurs  in  other  parta  of  the  district, 
u  on  Banby  N.  Moors,  where  3 
hoQses  are  also  called  Bobin  Hood's 
Butts.  (For  the  Peak^  see  Bte.  12, 
Bicursion  from  Scarborough.) 

(6)  EgUm  Bridge.  The  very  plea- 
BBQt  scenery  here  is  reached  either 
by  a  walk  of  1}  m.  from  the  Qros- 
mont  Stat,  along  the  1.  bank  of  the 
^ :  or  yon  may  proceed  at  onoe  to 
tbe  Egtott  Bridge  stat.  of  the  Castle- 


ton  riy.  Not  far  from  the  bridge 
is  an  oldfashioned  country  Inn, 
the  ^orses^oe,  convenient  as  head- 
quarters for  the  day.  The  most  pic- 
turesque Boenes  are  in  Amcliffe 
(i^n^^-eagle  cliffe)  wood,  beyond 
the  inn ;  but  the  seclusion  has  been 
destroyed  by  the  passage  of  the  rly. 
through  the  Esk  valley,  here  lined 
with  lofty  scars  of  rock.  You  should 
walk  through  the  wood  to  Be^oar's 
Bridge^  said  to  have  been  built  oy  a 
lover  who  had  found  it  difficult  to 
g:et  to  his  mistress  across  the  swollen 
river  (it  is  called  Fiiris  Bridge  in  a 
document  2  centuries  old;  its  age 
is  imcertaln);  and  (1),  passing  under 
the  rly.  bridge,  dimb  the  hill  Beyond, 
up  which  a  steep  road  winds.  A  very 
beautiful  view  opens  from  the  top  of 
the  hill  over  West  Amecliffe  wood, 
lying  in  the  hollow  of  Glaisdale  (pos- 
sibly **  Glai  "  is  a  personal  name),  the 
steep  sides  of  which  rise  above  it. 
Pass  through  this  wood,  which  is  un- 
railroaded  and  lovely,  and  beyond  it 
turn  1.  over  the  moor  into  the  Bose- 
dale  road,  which  will  bring  you  back 
to  Egton  Bridge.  On  the  highest  part 
of  the  moor  a  superb  view  opens  to- 
ward Whitby,  with  a  long  breadth 
of  sea  beyond  it.  This  scene,  over 
Goathland  Dale  on  one  side,  and 
into  the  moors  on  the  other,  is  alone 
worth  the  climb.  Glai4dale  (through 
which  a  stream  descends  to  join  we 
Esk)  is  a  wide  valley  dotted  with 
farms;  the  divisions  of  the  crofts 
marked  by  fine  trees,  which  cluster 
more  thickly  about  the  homestead. 
Here,  and  in  all  the  Yorkshire  dales, . 
these  fiEtrms  are  singularly  suggestive 
of  that  old  home  li&  which  1ms  been 
so  beautifttlly  painted  by  Boutbey  in 
'  The  Doctor.'  The  rich,  quiet  valley 
opens  very  pleasantly  as  you  desc<>nd 
toward  Egton.  On  the  moor,  be- 
tween the  woods  of  E.  and  W.  Am- 
oliffe,  a  little  N.  of  the  Bosedale  road 
(and  fenced  off  from  the  surrounding 
land),  is  a  collection  of  hut  founda- 
tions, indicating  the  site  of  a  primitive 
village.    They  axe  hollows,  diqwsed 
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quite  Irregulftrly  ronnd  tlie  sides  of  a 
piece  of  ground  about  4^  acree  in 
extent,  which  is  surrounded  by. a 
sort  of  fosse  and  a  bank  of  earth  and 
stones,  having  an  opening  on  one 
side.  They  vary  in  ciiameter  from  8 
to  20  ft.,  and  in  depth  from  3  to  6  ft. 
Traces  of  fire  have  been  foimd  in  the 
centre,  and  in  some  pe  indications 
of  rough  vailing.  Similar  founda- 
tions exist  in'  many  parts  of  the 
moors,  the  most  important  being  at 
Killing  Pits,  near  Gfoathland  chapel 
(see  cmte^in  Westerdale  (Rte.  15),  and 
near  Danby  Beacon  (Rte.  15).  They 
n^semble  in  general  character  the 
British  villages  on  the  Cheviots  and 
on  Dartmoor.  (These  last,  however, 
are  more  distinctly  nwrked,  owing  to 
the  granite  blocks  used  in  them.) 
(You  may  drive  from  Whitby  to 
Egton  Bridge,  or  a  good  pedestrian 
may  return  across  Egton  Low  Moor, 
ancl  through  the  village  of  Egton. 
From  Sioarthoue  Cross^  on  Egton 
Moor,  the  view  is  magnificent,  with 
a  vast  extent  of  sea,  and  Whitby 
Abbey,  on  its  cliff,  far  below  the 
spectator;  S.  the  Grosmont  valley 
is  well  seen.  The  foreground  of 
purple  heather  is  here  finely  con- 
trasted with  the  grey  of  the  sea, 
and  the  rich  verdure  of  the  valleys. 
Egton  (Oak-town)  church  contains 
Norm,  and  E.  E.  portions,  but  is  of 
little  interest  (2)  For  the  longer 
walk,  proceed  from  Egton  Bridge  to 
the  Beggar's  Bridee,  and  thence 
(instead  of  taking  the  road  over  the 
hill  followed  in  the  former  walk) 
continue  about  ^  m.  to  the  little  ch. 
at  Glaisdale  End.  From  this  ch. 
the  road  is  plain,  6.W.  for  about  1^ 
m.  Just  before  a  Wesleyan  chapel 
is  reached,  a  branch  road  turns  up 
the  hill  rt  to  the  high  ground  of 
Glaisdale  Bidge,  from  which  very 
picturesque  views  (among  the  finest 
on  these  moors)  are  obtained  into 
Fryup  Dale,  which  here  sends  its 
•♦beck"  toward  tlie  Esk.  (A  long 
isolated  ridge  divides  Great  from 
Little  Fryup.)    Pasa  round  the  head 


of  Fryup  Dale— there  is  a  veil- 
marked  track  all  the  way — ^and  then 
make  due  W.  for  Whitecro9&  —  a 
mark  easily  seen  from  a  distance, 
and  well  known  to  the  natives,  so 
that  it  will  be  easy  to  get  directed 
to  it.  From  Whitecross  turn  due  N. 
down  Castlcton  Ridge  to  the  rly. 
Stat,  at  Castlcton.  (See  Rte.  15.) 
The  whole  distance,  from  Glaisdale 
End  to  Oastleton,  is  about  16  m. 
The  ground  is  elevated  moorland 
throughout,  and  the  views  magni- 
ficent 

At  Glaisdale  End,  where  is  a 
station,  8  large  ironstone  furnaces 
mark  the  works  of  Messrs.  Wilson. 
They  are  very  far  from  conferring  an 
additional  grace  on  tbe  neighbour- 
hood. 

{c)  BoseddU  (the  etymology  is  un« 
certain,  but  see  Roseberry  Topping, 
Rte.  15),  12  m.  from  Eeton  Bridge,  is 
reached  by  a  wild  and  lonely  heath 
road,  passing  over  Egton  Higii  Moor. 
(Driving  to  Rosedale,  yon  must  hire 
■your  vehicle  at  Whitby. )    About  4  m. 
rt    a   picturesque    broken    "gill" 
descends  into  Glaisdale.     There  is 
no  gorse  on  these  moors.  The  effects 
of  colour  are  produced  by  heather 
(ranging  from  aeep  purple  to  white), 
rem,  and  much  whortleberry.    The 
short  thick  heather  makes  the  ground 
difficult  for  walking.    After  pa^ssing 
Shunnor  Howe  (108o  fr.),  we  descend 
toward  Rosedale,  which  soon  opens 
below  us,  green  with  trees  and  fiel<i8> 
The  charm  of  these  dales  is  only 
half  discovered  by  those  who  pa^ 
merely  up  or  down  them.      They 
should  be  come  upon  suddenly,  from 
the  dreary  heathland  that  protects 
and  isolates  them,  with  whidi  they 
are   in  admirable   contrast     (The 
country  between  Lugo  and  Santiago 
in   Spain    resembles  greatly   these 
Yorkshire   moors,  with  the   differ 
ence  that  the  deep  Spanish  valley's 
are  filled  with  richer  foliage.)    Two 
smaller  dales,  Northdale  and  Thor- 
gill,  open,  above  the  village,  into 
Rosedale,  the  head  of  which,  und^i 
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Olaladale  Moor,  is  not  far  to  the  N. 
The  Crownt  the  village  inn,  will 
probably  be  found  fuU  daring  the 
early  shooting  season,  but  it  is  a 
good  centre  from  which  to  explore 
the  adjoining  moors  and  dales ;  and 
the  accommodation  is  tolerable.  The 
Tillage  has  been  filled  with  life  since 
the  iron-works  were  opened  on  tlie 
hill  above;  but  the  site  must  have 
been  intensely  solitary  when  Bobert 
de  Stuteville  founded  here  a  Priory 
for  Cistoroian  nuns,  temp.  Bich.  I., 
and  attached  the  whole  of  the  dale 
to  the  Priory,  worth  <  gross)  annually, 
at  the  Dissolution,  4U.  13«.  A  door- 
way (arch  into  cloister)  and  part  of  a 
turret  staircase  are  the  only  remains, 
and  are  of  the  13th  cent  The  modem 
ch.,  small  and  ugly  (rebuilt  in  1839), 
otcupies  one  eidb  of  the  cloister ;  tiie 
inscription,  "Omnia  vanitas,"  on  a 
stone  inserted  over  the  door,  preach- 
ing such  a  lesson  as  the  good  Gister- 
cians  hardly  oontemplated  when  they 
carved  the  letters.  In  the  ch.-yd. 
is  a  large  and  beautiful  sycamore. 

Iron-works  existed  in  this  part  of 
Bosedale  at  an  early  period.  Eustace 
de  Stuteville,  before  1209,  gave  to 
the  Priory  his  lands  called  Bag:g- 
tliwaito,  with  the  exception  of  nis 
forges,  which  no  doubt  proved  a  great 
«mice  of  annoyance  to  the  nuns,  for 
he  subsequently  conceded  his  interest 
in  them,  adding  in  his  charter,  **Ite 
quod  eadem  fbrgia  penitus  amoveatur, 
et  a  nuUo  hominum  unq  nam  reiedi- 
fioetur." 

Ironstone  is  now  raised  here 
^ply,  and  is  of  unusual  riohnees  ; 
&Qa  extensive  works  have  been  con- 
8tracted  on  the  hill  by  the  **  Rose- 
dale  and  Ferryhill  Iron  Company." 
^re  than  600  men  are  employed, 
^  whose  use  sundry  Dissenting 
ehapelg  have  risen  in  the  village, 
(^  a  hospital  has  been  founded  by 
*Jo  Company.  The  works  are  readily 
^wn.  (See  Middlesbrough,  Rte. 
V«  for  a  notice  of  the  Cleveland 
ironstone  and  ite  working.)  The  ore 
«  conveyed  by   a  rly.,  along   the 


ridge  of  the  moors,  to  Ingleby  Green- 
how  (above  which  is  a  steep  and 
dangerous  incline),  where  it  joins  the 
K.  Yorkshire  and  Cleveland  line 
(see  Rte.  17 ).  By  permission,  which 
must  be  obtained  from  the  proprie- 
tors, at  the  Rosedale  mine,  or  at 
Ingleby,  passengers  are  occasionally 
conveyed  on  this  private  line,  the 
views  from  which,  especially  at  the 
h^  of  Famdale,  are  magnificent 

You  may  descend  Reeedale  to 
Lastingbam  (see  caUe).  For  the 
dales  and  moors  accessible  firom  Rose- 
dale,  see  Rto.  1 8,  Exc.  from  Hdmdeij ; 
and  Rte.  15,  CasUeton. 

(d)  Mulgrave  GasUe  (Marquis  of 
Normanby),  4  m.  W.  of  Whitby, 
is  a  handsome  modem  edifice, 
built  by  the  Duchess  of  Buck- 
ingham, natural  daughter  of  James 
IL,  wife  of  John  Barl  of  Mul- 
grave, Marquis  of  Normanby  and 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  The  pro- 
perty came  to  the  Fhippaes  by  tlie 
marriage  of  the  duchess's  daugh- 
ter in  1718  to  the  father  of  the  first 
Lord  Mulgrave  of  the  Phipps  fitmily. 
The  castle  conteins  a  few  pictures, 
but  is  never  shown.  The  woods, 
however  (the  sole  attraction  at  Mul- 
g^ve),  are  open  on  certain  days 
with  an  order,  obteinable  at  INfr. 
Buchanan's  ofiice  in  Baxtergate, 
Whitby.  They  cover  the  sides  of  2 
deep  ravines,  such  as  frequenUyopeu 
to  me  sea  on  this  part  of  the  coast, 
and  extensive  walks  and  drives  have 
been  cut  through  them.  On  a  high 
ridge  between  the  ravines  are  tb^ 
ruins  of  the  old  casUe,  traditionally 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  a 
certain  Wade  (no  doubt  the  Wada 
or  Vada  famous  in  both  Scandinavian 
and  Teutonic  folklore),  a  giant,  who 
had  a  cow,  which  his  wife  was 
compelled  to  go  to  milk  on  the 
moors  a  long  way  off.  For  her  con- 
venience Wade  constructed  the  road 
called  "  Wade's  Causeway  "  (part  of 
the  Roman  road  between  Malton  and 
Dunsley).  While  she  was  assisting, 
by  conveying  stones  in  her  apron. 
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the  atring  broke  with  the  weiglit, 
and  the  bnrden  still  remaiiiB  on  tiie 
moor  in  a  heap  of  not  leas  tlian  20 
cartloads.    Tlie  cow's  rib  (a  whale- 
bone) was  formerly  shown  at  Mul- 
grave  Castle.  Wade's  grave  is  pointed 
out  at  Goldsborough,  and  elsewhere. 
The  oastle  was  long  the  stronghold 
of    the    Manleys    (de    malo    iseu.; 
Dugdale  asserts  that  the  fortune  of 
the   Kauleys  was   made   by  King 
John,  who  employed  one  of  them, 
his  squire,  in  the  mnrder  of  Prince 
Arthur,  and  then  married  him  to  the 
heiress  of  Mulgrave),   the  first  of 
whom   is   said   to   have   called   it 
**  Mbult^craoe,"   which    the    people, 
finding  it  an  evil  neighbour,  changed 
to  Moultgraw.    (It  is  genendly  pro- 
nounced Mul^roee,  and  the  ternuna^ 
tion  occurs  elsewhere  in  this  dis- 
trict, as  at    Skinnin^rove — "grove*' 
or  "grif"  (the  Norse  grdf^  a  place 
hollowed  out),  meaning  a  narrow, 
rough   valley.     Near   Levisham  is 
"  Doedalegrif,"  a  valley  opening  from 
the  moors.    Mulgrave  stands  as  Grif 
in  Domesday.)    The  situation  must 
have  been  one  of  great  strength,  and 
the  remains  are  interesting  to  the 
student  of  military  antiquities.    The 
Oastle  occupied  the  entire  width  of 
the  ridge.    On  the  £.,  approach  to 
the  wallB  waa  cut  off  by  a  moat, 
from  the  brink  of  which  still  rise 
walls  and  towers  of  much  strength. 
The  main  approach  was  on  the  W., 
where  the  entrance  was  between  2 
massive  circular  towers.  The  ground 
lines  within  and  without  the  con- 
taining walls  are  at  very  diffisrent 
levels,  the  inner  being  much  the 
higher.    The  wall  has  consequentiy 
bulged    outward,    and     has    been 
strengthened  by  massive  buttresses. 
The  oldest  pairt  of  this  enclosing 
wall  is  on  the  S.  side  of  the  8.  en- 
trance tower,  and  is  marked  by  5 
shallow  buttresses,  which  are  clearly 
Norm.    In  a  tower  at  the  N.B.  angle 
of  the  castle  is  a  oireular>headed 
doorway,  built  up  with  herringbone 
^^^floury,  for  which  bricks  are  used  | 


which  may  be  Bomaa.     It  would 
seem  that  a  Norm,  structure  oeca* 
pied  the  site  of  the  present  remaimt. 
and  must  have  been  the  work  of  the 
Fossards,  to  whom  the  manor  passed 
after    the  Conquest.     De   Maule j 
may  have  remodelled  and  partly 
rebuilt  the  castle,  end  there  must 
have  been  later  alterations  and  in- 
sertions.   A  large  window  on  the 
E.  may  have  Ughted  the  Great  HaU 
of  the  castle  in  its  later  oonditios. 
This  room  was  25  ft.  wide  by  36 
long.     The   ruins  are  piotnreeque. 
and  worth  a  visit.    (For  a  full  de- 
scription of  the  castle,  see  Atkin- 
son's *  Cleaveland,'  p.  167  et  sea.) 
Mulgrave  Castle  was  '^dismantlea" 
by  o^er  of  Parliament  in  1647,  and 
the  blocks  of  masonry  lying  at  some 
distance  from  the  foot  of  the  walls 
perhapa  indicate  the  use  of  gun- 
powder for  tiie  *^  dismantling."     It 
passed   from   the   Mauleys,   temp. 
Hen.  y.  to  the  Bigods;   then  by 
marriage,  temp.  Ed.  VI.,  to  the  Rad- 
cliffes :  and  aoout  1625  it  came  into 
the  hands  of  Lord  Sheffield  of  But- 
terwick,  Lord  President  of  the  North, 
created  Earl  of  Mulgrave  by  Charles 
I.    Queen    Anne    created    his    de- 
scendant Duke  of  Buckingham  and 
Normanb^  in  1703.    The  title  be- 
came extinct  in  1783,  and  in  1767 
Constantino  Phipps,  a  desoeiidant  of 
the  Anglesey  family,  was  made  Lord 
Mulgrave.    His  descendant  is  the 
{M^esent  Bfarquis  of  Normanby. 

The  view  of  Whitby,  with  the 
Abbey  ruins,  fh>m  the  open  park 
near  the  lodge,  and  from  the  ch.-yd. 
of  Lythe  above,  is  very  striking. 
Lythe  Chureh  contains  some  E.E. 
portions,  but  is  uninteresting.  On 
the  shore  below  are  Boman  cement 
works,  for  which  the  limestone  no- 
dules, found  in  the  lias  shale,  are 
used. 

(a)  A  rly.  is  in  progress  from 
Whitby  to  Saltbum,  keeping  the 
coast-line.  Iron-girder  briages  have 
been  thrown  over  the  ravine-mouths 
at  Peaseholm,  Dunsley,  East  Bow, 
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•ad  ebewhere.     There  is  a  tannel 
near  Euington,  and   eome   heayj 
cnttiDgB  at  Loftboiue  and  Hender- 
well.     The  line,  when  completed, 
will  afibrd  fine  sea-YlewB,  and  will 
oonneot  Whitby  oonveniently  with 
Hiddlesbroogh  and  the  main  lines 
of  rly.  N.  and  8.     At   present  a 
ooach   rmis  from  Whitby  to  Salt^ 
bom  erery  day  during  the  season, 
eomi^eting  the  journey  in  about  5 
brs.    The  road  is  yery  hillT.    The 
distanoe  is  between  15  and  20  m. 
The  toorist  may  avail  himself  of  this 
oQseh  as  &r  as  Staithes  or  Boolby, 
and  walk  back  to  Whitby  along  the 
diib ;  or  he  may  reverse  the  expedi* 
tioD.   The  coast  scenery  is  unusually 
fine;  and  although  to  keep  along 
the  edse  of  the  clifGsi  requires    a 
gimt  deal  of  rough  scramming,  it 
will  repay  the  labour.    After  passing 
Ljthe  the  places  of  interest  along 
tbe  coast  are — OtiUUborongh,  where 
the  grave  of  giant  Wade  is  pointed 
out  (see  ante,  Mulgrave — the  stones, 
about   100  ft.  asunder,  are   5    ft. 
and  4  ft  high)— JC^ttlensM,  a  fine 
headland,  375  ft  high,  with  iron- 
stone bands  at  its  base  (the  name 
Kettle,  famous  in  Iceland,  is,  per- 
hapa,  due  to  one  of  the  Northern 
i^era,   by   whom   tins   coast   was 
haunted  and  partly  settled),  where 
aie  alum^works,  rebuilt   1^1.     A 
■oallch. was  consecrated  here  in  1871. 
On  the  night  of  December,  17, 1829,  a 
l^tge  mass  of  dif^  which  had  been 
peHbiated  by  excavations,  gave  way, 
aod  the  hamlet  glided  down   to- 
vndi  the   sea.     The  inhabitants, 
^^  g^)od  cause  for  alarm,  which 
^  Dot  a  little  increased  by  the 
^knesB,  took  tettuje  on  board  a 
^liloop  lying  off  for  alum;  but 
their  houses  and   the  works  were 
^helmed.    The  cliff  called  the 
°^  once  took  fire,  aod  burned  for 
I  yeaiBL    Kettleness  was  a  favourite 
baunt    of    the    Yorkshire    bogles 
'fainei),  *«who  used  to  wash  theur 
iiBen  m  Ckymore  Well— and  the 
i»tteof  their   'Uttle'  was   heard 


more  than  2  m.  off." — Runnoiek 
Bay;  veiy  picturesque,  with  jet- 
diggers  busy  in  its  clifb,  to  the 
nearly  complete  destruction  of  H<>b 
HciU,  a  cavern  excavated  by  the  sea 
in  the  lias  shale,  once  the  abode  of 
Hob  Thrush,  a  spirit,  who  used  to  be 
invoked  for  the  cure  of  the  hooping- 
cough.  Standing  at  the  entrance  of 
the  cave,  with  the  sick  child  in  her 
arms,  the  mother  thus  addressed 
him: — 

"Hob-bole  Hob  1 
M  J  balm's  gotten  t'  kin  oougb : 
Tak'toff-tak'toff!" 

(Grimm  suggests  that  ^thrush" 
may  be  cognate  with  the  0.  N.  ihyrs, 
a  giant  Hob  seems  to  be  alb  =  elf. 
There  are  many  Hobs  in  Cleveland, 
and.  at  Mulgrave  is  a  *'  Hob's  Gave, ' 
see  Atkinson's '  Cleveland  Glossary.') 
The  bouses  of  Bunswick  village,  at 
the  W.  end  of  the  bay,  "hang  on 
the  abrupt  hill-side  as  martens* 
nests  on  a  wall,  among  patches  of 
ragwort,  brambles,  goise,  elders,  and 
bits  of  brown  rock,  overtopped  by 
the  summit  of  the  cliff."— Tffttfe. 
The  views  from  the  cliffs  here,  with 
Kettleness  rising  £.,  are  veiy  fine. 
HindenoeU  (inland)  was  anciently 
"  HUderwell,"  St  Hilda's  WeU,  from 
a  spring  in  the  ch.-yd.  so  named. 

The  clifis  between  Runswick  and 
Staithes  are  marked  by  tumuli. 
etaiUm  itself  ( Staith,  A.-S.,  a  landing- 
place),  shut  in  by  high  bluffs,  be- 
tw^n  which  a  stream  runs  to  the 
sea,  is  highly  picturesque  and  as 
highly  unsavou]^.  The  houses  de- 
scend BO  close  to  the  sea,  that  they 
are  liable  to  be  swept  away  in  a 
storm,  and  13  houses  have  been  de- 
stroyed at  once  in  this  manner. 
Staithes  is  a  great  fishing  station; 
and  in  the  herring  season  (smoke- 
houses for  drying  the  fish  are  built 
against  the  cliff )  the  inhabitants  **are 
as  busy  as  sand-martins.*'  Here  Cook 
was  apprenticed  before  he  went  to 
Whitl^ ;  and  here,  says  tradition,  he 
stole  a  shilling  from  his  master's  till, 
and  ran  off  to  sea,  the  real  founda- 
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tion  of  his  fortones.  "  No  better 
station  than  this  can  be  selected  for 
exploring  the  sections  or  gathering 
the  fossils  of  the  lias.  On  tiie  E.  the 
upper  lias  and  ironstone  series;  on 
tiie  W.  the  upthrown  marlstone  and 
lower  lias  are  easily  examined ;  and 
by  proceeding  only  a  mile  to  the  W. 
the  great  cliff  of  Bovlby  is  reached, 
the  loftiest  of  all  the  precipices  which 
gaard  the  English  coast  (660  ft.)  ; 
and  in  this  formidable  cliff  the  whole 
series  of  strata,  from  the  sandstone 
which  caps  the  upper  lias,  to  a 
certain  depth  in  the  lower  lias,  may 
bo  recognised.  The  alum-works,  at 
either  end  of  the  highest  part  of  the 
cliff,  afford  great  mcilities  for  this 
examination." — PhMlipt, 

(An  ingenious  attempt  has  been 
made  by  Mr,  Haigh,  in  his  '  Anglo- 
Saxon  Hagas,'  to  connect  this  York- 
shire coast  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hartlepool  in  Durham  with  the 
Anglian  *  Saga '  of  Beowulf.  He  sug- 
gests that  Hartlepool  was  **  Heorot," 
the  "lofty  hall"  of  Hrothgar,  chief 
of  the  Ring  Danes,  which  was  de- 
vastated nightly  by  Grendel  the 
giant  spirit  of  the  moors,  until  Beo- 
wulf, Prince  of  the  Weder  Goths, 
fought  with  and  killed  the  monster. 
Long  afterwards,  Beowulf,  before  his 
death,  bade  his  warriors  ''raise  a 
mound  to  tower  on  HronesnsBs,  that 
gea&rers  may  call  .  .  .  Beowulf  b 
Mount."  >Ir.  Haigh  thinks  that 
Hron's  name  may  perhaps  be  found 
in  Runswick,  and  that  Bowlby  may 
be  "  Beowulf  s  beorh."  He  gives  a 
long  string  of  names  and  of  details, 
which  are  at  least  curious;  but  un- 
fortunately Dr.  Grein  has  found  just 
as  many  points  of  resemblance  in 
Denmark,  where  he  localises  the 
story.  An  exceileniT  account  of  Beo- 
wult^  and  of  the  theories  connected 
with  it,  will  be  found  in  Morley's 
*  Engliaii  Writers,*  vol.  i.  It  seems 
most  probable  that  it  is  a  very 
ancient  Teutonic  legend,  which  may 
have  been  localised  in  more  than 
one  country  and  place.) 


The  wooded  glens,  which  descend 
from  the  moors  inland,  are  Bome- 
times  very  picturesque.  Near  Xo/l- 
home  (ch.  modem,  1811;  on  Uie 
W.  side  of  the  village  is  an  an* 
cient  circ  mound  and  entrench- 
ment), which  stands  on  the  edge  of 
them,  an  upright  stone  is  shown, 
said  to  mark  the  haunt  of  the  "  grisly 
wonn,**  or  dragon,  killed,  says  tradi- 
tion, by  a  certain  **  Scaw/*  whose  stony 
resembles  that  of  Sir  John  Gonyesa, 
the  slayer  of  the  famous  dragon  of 
Sockbume  in  DurhauL  (The  stories 
of  the  Lambton  worm,  and  of  **  the 
laidly  worm  of  Spindleston  heugh,'* 
are  of  the  same  character.)  A  coffin- 
lid,  carved  with  a  sword,  dug  up  on 
the  dteof  Handale  Priory  (for  Benedic- 
tine nuns,  founded  by  Wm.  do  Perci 
1133 — ^no  relics  remain),  at  ihe  head 
of  the  Lofthouse  glen,  was  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  the  *'  dragon-killer," 
but  it  really  differed  not  at  all  from 
hundreds  of  similar  coffin-lids  found 
in  the  N.  of  England. 

From  the  cli&  at  Boulby  the  Dnr* 
ham  ooast  (HArtlepool,  and  farther 
N.)  is  plainlv  visible.  Sldnninqiwoe,  a 
village  at  the  mouth  of  a  narrow 
valley,  into  which,  somewhat  higher 
up,  many  wooded  glens  open,  is  &- 
mous  for  the  capture  of  a  '*  sea-man  ' 
about  the  year  1535,  who  was  kept 
many  weeks  in  an  old  house  '*  with 
raw  fish  to  eat,  for  all  other  fare  lie 
refused."  He  escaped  at  last  to  the 
sea,  and  returned  no  more.  Much 
ironstone  is  dug  here.  On  the  side  of 
one  of  the  upper  glens,  overhanging 
the  stream,  are  the  scanty  ruins  of 
KilUm  CastU,  long  a  stronghold  of  (he 
Thwengs.  Passing  beyond  Skinnin- 
grove, tlie  tumulus-like  Freebrough 
HiU  (see  Rte.  15)  is  seen  inland,  and 
Roseberry  Topping  (Rte.  15)  beyond 
it.  lfunic2t^iVa5  then  rears  its  long 
dark  precipice,  360  ft.  above  the 
sea ;  and  beyond  it  is  SaUbum  (Rte. 
17),  with  its  excellent  hotel,  the 
Zetland, 

(/)  The  rly.  in  course  of  con- 
struction (1874)  from  Whitby  to  Scai^ 
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borough  follows  the  line  of  coast,  and 
ia  (xmnectioa  with  that  from  Whitby 
to  Saltbum  will  complete  the  circuit 
oftbeYorliBhireseabowd.  Its  length 
is  20J  m^  and  the  scenery  through- 
out its  coarse  is  fine.  From  Whitby 
it  proceeds  by  Stainsacre  and-  Haw- 
sker  to  Fylingihorpe,  above  Bobin 
Hood's  Bay,  the  grand  sweep  of 
which,  with  the  Old  Peak,  crowned 
by  RaTBDshall,  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Uammond,  S.,  and  Bay  Ness  Point, 
N^  here  opens,  and  is  in  sight  for 
some  time.  (At  Fylingdales  is  a 
new  ch.  (G.  E.  Street,  archil),  of 
£.  E.  character,  oonsec.  1870.  The 
cost  was  upwards  of  6000(.)  Hence 
the  rly.  sweeps  inland,  so  as  to  skirt 
the  hill-side,  and  proceeds  by  Stain- 
ton  Dale  to  Haybum  Wyke  (ror  these 
places  see  Bte.  12,  Exc.  from  Scar- 
oostrag^).  It  then  follows  the  hol- 
low of  Newlands  Dule,  and  so  by 
Palsgrave  enters  Soarborongh.  The 
finest  points  are  in  Newlands  Dale, 
at  Haybnm  Wyke,  and  over  Robin 
Hood's  Bay.  There  are  some  deep 
mttings,  an  embankment  57  ft  high 
across  the  Haybam  Beck  ravine, 
and  an  iron  ywluct,  245  ft  long, 
with  7  openings,  each  S5  ft  wide, 
across  the  dell  of  the  Scalby  Bedc, 
not  fiir  from  Scarborough. 


ROUTE  15. 

WHITBY  TO  STOCKTON-UPON-TEES 
Vt  8TOKESLEY.  (GUISBOROUQH, 
R08EBERRY  TOPPING.) 

{North  YorJaihire  and  Cleveland 
BaUtoay.) 

Inline  joing  the  rly.  from  Whitby 
to  Pickering  at  the  Gxosmont  stat.. 


whence  it  runs  through  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Ebk  to  Castleton,  and 
then,  skirting  the  Cleveland  hills,  to 
Stokesley  and  the  Ficton  Junction 
stat,  on  the  line  between  North- 
allerton and  Stockton.  Its  courctf, 
as  far  as  Stokesley,  is  through  wild 
and  very  picturesque  scenery.  From 
Grosmout  tliis  line  runs  entirely 
through  the  district  of  Cleveland 
(see  Introd.),  which  here  justifies  its 
name  (as  on  the  coast,  Eliflond,  O. 
Norse — ^the  Cliff  land).  It  is  to  the 
country  between  the  hills  and  the 
sea  that  the  old  rhyme  applies — 

*  Cleveland  in  the  day : 
Bring  io  two  soles,  carry  one  away." 

For  Egton  Bridge^  the  first  stat. 
beyond  Grosmont  see  Rte.  14  (Exc.  h, 
from  Whitby) .  Passing  the  station  at 
Glaisdale  End  (Rte.  14,  td.\  the 
next  etcU,  is  at  LeaDicime  Bridge ; 
above  which  the  river  makes  its  way 
through  Crunkley  Gill,  a  narrow  pnss 
between  precipitous  scars  of  rock. 
The  rly.  is  carried  by  a  deen  cutting 
through  the  hill  to  avoid  this  pass, 
which  remains  solitary  and  very  beau- 
tiful. Beyond  it  Grettt  Fryupdah 
sends  its  beck  to  the  Esk ;  a  moor- 
land ridge,  with  Danby  Crag  jutting 
from  its  northern  face,  separate  m 
Great  from  Little  Fryup.  Danby 
Beacon  (988  ft.)  rises  rt  of  the  rly,, 
and  Danby  Castle  is  seen  on  the  higli 
ground,  1.  Bt.  is  Danby  Lodge,  do- 
longing  to  Lord  Downe.  The  next 
stat.  is  at  Danby. 

A  good  pedestrian  may  walk 
from  Lealholm  Bridge,  across  Danby 
Beacon,  to  the  British  settlement  on 
Danby  Moor,  and  thence  to  the 
stat.  at  Danby.  The  entire  distance 
(over  rough  ground)  will  be  between 
8  and  10  m.  Or  he  may  proceed 
along  the  S.bank  of  the  river,  passing 
the  **  end "  of  the  Fryup  dales,  to 
Danby  Castle-^well  worth  the  anti- 
quary's attention — and  thence  to 
Danoy  station,  a  walk  of  between 
4  and  5  m. 

(a)  From  Danby  Beacon  the  view 
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BotUe  15.— 'Dcaiby  Guile. 


is  very  extenave  in  the  direction  of 
Wh  itby,  and  oyer  the  moors  westward. 
The  hill  itself  (like  Bosebernr  Top- 
|nne,  and  most  of  theCleyeland  hills) 
18  of  the  lower  sandstone,  which  be- 
longs to  the  lower  oolitic  series. 
About  1}  m.  due  N.  of  it  (between 
the  Beacon  and  Wapley  Kew  Inn), 
is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  many  British  "settiements**  on  the 
Yorkshire  moors.  The  pits,  or  hut 
foundations,  "are  in  two  parallel 
lines,  bounded  externally  by  banks, 
and  divided  internally  by  an  open 
space  like  a  street.  A  stream  divides 
the  settlement  into  two  parts.  In  the 
most  westerly  part  is  a  ciro.  walled 
space,  35  ft  in  diameter." — PhUUps. 
(This,  however,  is  only  a  larger  hut- 
pit,  and  the  vallum  or  Ixmk  which 
runs  outside  the  row  of  pits  is  made 
to  encompass  this  larger  one  en- 
tirely. It  has  been  observed  that  in 
most  of  the  Dartmoor  hut-villages 
there  is  one  circle  of  greater  size  and 
importance  than  the  others— the  hut 
of  the  chief.)  To  the  N.  is  one  tall 
stone,  called  Danby  Long  Stone; 
and  100  paces  to  the  8.  are  3  large 
tumuli,  that  in  the  centre  about  70 
ft.  in  diam.  and  girt  round  the 
bottom  with  fair-sized  stones.  They 
are  100  ft.  apart  The  central  tu- 
mulus has  been  opened  by  ancient 
treasure-seekers  (who  smaiahed  the 
urn  or  urns  of  the  chief  interment), 
and  by  modem  antiquaries  early  in 
the  present  century.  The  Rev.  i.  G. 
Atkinson  has,  nevertheless,  himself 
taken  from  the  S  JB.  side  of  this  howe 
one  large  urn  and  two ''  incense  cups  " 
(so  called),  both  unique, — the  urn 
because  it  nas  a  foot  lo  stand  on,  the 
cups  from  their  extreme  minuteness. 
(Comp.  the  villages  at  Egton  and 
Killing  Pits.  Rte.  14.) 

(6^  DaniyCas^  now  belonging  to 
Lord  Downe,  was  founded  by  the 
Latimers  in  the  14th  cent.  The 
lordship,  with  others  in  N.  York- 
shire, was  given  by  theOonqueror  to 
Bobert  de  Brus  (see  CtuHeUm,  post, 
and  SkdUm,  Bte.  17).    The  Bmoes 


held  it  until  1271,  when  their  ^reat 
Yorksh.  estates  fell  to  foar  heir- 
esses, one  of  whom  married  Mar* 
madnke  de  Thweng.  His  grand- 
daughter conveyed  Danby  to  Wm. 
Latimer,  and  a  branch  of  the  Nevilles 
(also  by  marriage)  became  Ijorda 
Latimer  and  owners  of  Danby ;  until, 
temp.  Eliz.,  their  line  also  ended  in 
females,  the  eldest  of  whom  (retaining 
Danby)  was  wife  of  Sir  JohnI>aiiveT& 
Their  son  was  Charies  L's  Eul  of 
Danby — a  title  which  died  with  him, 
but  was  revived  in  1074  for  Thomas 
Osborne,  afterwards  (for  his  share  in 
bringing  in  William  in.)  created 
Duke  of  Leeds.  Sir  John  Danvers 
(father  of  the  Earl)  sold  the  greater 
part  of  the  estate  to  5  Danb j  free- 
holders; and  the  residae,  about  2500 
acres,  with  the  manor  and  its  rights, 
was  sold  to  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  John 
Dawnay,  whose  descendant.  Lord 
Downe,  retains  it. 

The  castie — ^which  is  sunonnded 
by  wild  and  free  hunting-ground — 
stonds  finely,  with  a  wide  view  over 
the  valley  of  the  Esk.     Its  plan 
seems  to  have  been  a  long  paialle* 
logram,  with  a  central  court,  and 
square  blocks  projecting  at  theangles. 
from  some  shields  of  arms  inserted 
in  the  N.  front  (including  Bnice, 
Latimer,  and  Thweng,  but  vritiiout 
that  of  Neville),  it  is  probabk  that 
the  castie  was  built  about  1370— 
perhaps  by  M^iam   Latimer,   4th 
Baron  Latimer,  who  died  in  1380, 
leaving  an  only  daughter  and  heireis, 
Elizabeth,    afterwards    mairied    to 
John  de  Neville,  of  Baby.    (It  may, 
however,  be  earlier ;  and  Mr.  Atkin- 
son proposest  he  date  of  1320,  Ccirea.) 
The  angular  projections,  S.W.  and 
S.E.,  were   considerably  extoided, 
apparently  early  in  the  17th  cent 
One  of  these  additions  is  occupied 
as  a  fiumhouse ;  the  other  has  been 
destroyed,  but  foundations  may  still 
be  traced.     The  window  openings 
in  the  N.  front  are  few  and  narrow. 
The  kitchens   seem  to  have  been 
here,  and  the  principal  ohambers 
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(perhaps)  ia  the  N  j:.  angle.  In  the 
inoer  court  is  a  yeiy  picturesque 
chimney  on  corbeis,  and  a  flight  of 
steps  leading  to  a  room  on  the  wall 
in  which  theoourt  leets  are  still  held. 
The  whole  building  is  strong  and 
oassiTe — as  was  necessary  so  near 
ibe  Scottish  border — and  there  are 
few  architectural  details ;  but  it  is 
worth  examination  by  the  antiquary, 
and  the  artist  may  find  subjects  for 
his  pencil  among  the  broken  walls, 
with  aah-trees  and  rowans  n)ringing 
from  them,  and  harebells  fluttering 
from  the  ledges.  There  is  a  good 
▼iew  of  the  N.  &ont  from  the  river 
below ;  which  is  crossed  by  a  bridge 
having  the  arms  of  Neville  Lord 
Latimer  on  its  keystone.  A  tradi- 
tion in  the  district  asserts  that  a 
queen  of  England  once  lived  in  the 
caatle;  no  doubt  Catherine  Parr, 
who  mairied  John  Lord  Latimer. 

CadUton  8iat.,  the  next  on  the 
riy^  is  a  good  point  from  which  to 
explore  the  wild  country  on  either 
side.  A  pedestrian  who  is  not  very 
exacting  may  get  bacon  and  eggs 
and  a  clean  bed  at  the  "Railway 
Hotel'*  Castleton  itself  is  a  long 
village^  with  a  mound,  called  *'  Castie 
Hm  (now  occupied  by  a  femn- 
house),  toward  its  centre.  There  is 
no  stonework  on  the  surface;  but 
distinct  foundations  of  a  Norman 
castlehavebeen  traced  here.  A  Norm, 
mullion  and  red  deer  horns  have  been 
found,  and  there  were  3  moats  or 
water-defences  at  different  levels. 
This  castie  was,  no  doubt,  the  work 
of  the  Bruoes,  lords  of  the  whole  dis- 
trict after  the  Conouest ;  and  it  pro- 
bably remained  tne  stronghold  of 
the  country  nntil  Danby  Castle  was 
built,  after  the  Bruoes  had  passed 
*way. 

Al  long,  bnt  most  delightful  walkf 
may  be  token  southward  from  Castie- 
ton,  proceeding  along  the  crest  of 
CasUeton  Bidge  (the  views  from 
which,  into  Westerdale  on  one  side, 
uid  Danbydale  on  the  other,  are  flne, 
especially  when  the  evening  sun  is 


lighting  the  valleys  with  their  many 
tree-circled  homesteads),  by  Balph 
Cross  to  Blakey  House.  (The  dis- 
tance frx)m  Casueton  Stat,  to  Blakey 
House  is  about  7  m.)  Ralph  Cross 
(1409  ft.)  is  on  the  high  watershed, 
running  R  and  W.,  from  which  the 
dales  descend  N.  to  the  Esk,  and 
8.  toward  the  Derwent.  From  Blakey 
House  (1325  ft)  there  is  a  magni- 
ficent view  into  Rosedale  on  one 
side  and  Farndale  on  the  other,  the 
two  valleys  being  divided  by  Blakey 
Ridge.  (Blakey  preserves  the  old 
name,  "  Black-a-moor,"  by  which  all 
this  part  of  Cleveland  was  formerly 
known.)  Farndale,  through  which 
the  river  Dove  runs  S.,  is  narrower 
and  more  picturesque  than  Rosedale; 
but  all  these  dales  have  the  same 
general  character.  Each  has  its 
** gills*'  running  up  into  the  high 
moor  at  the  dalehead,  wooded  here 
and  there,  with  their  birch-trees  and 
hollies  dving  away  into  the  moor- 
land ;  and  each  has  its  scars  of  grey 
rock  projecting  from  the  steep  sides 
of  heather,  that  seem  to  protect  thft 
homesteads  nestiing  below.  (From 
Blakey  House  you  may  cross  to  the 
viUage  of  Rosedale,  about  4  m. — see 
Exc.  c,  from  Whitby, — or  vou  may 
descend  Farndale  to  Kirkby  Moor- 
side.  This  will  be  a  long,  though 
most  picturesque  route,  ana  you  will 
perhaps  be  inclined  to  find  rough 
shelter  at  Gillamoor  (at  least  8  ni. 
from  Blakey  House)  for  the  night ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  these 
remote  dales  are  not  to  be  seen  at  all 
without  some  sacrifice  of  comfort.) 
— Returning  to  Castleton,  you  may 
branch  off  near  Ralph  Cross,  and 
take  a  road  across  Westordale  Moor, 
which  will  bring  you  to  the  village 
of  Westerdale,  marked  by  the  lofty 
prospect-tower  of  the  Lodge  ((>olonel 
the  Hon.  O.  Duncombe).  Shortly 
before  reaching  the  village  you  peas 
the  **Ref  holes'* (Roof  holes),  a 
number  of  circ.  pits  of  the  same 
description  as  those  on  Danby  Moor. 
The  ctL  of  Westerdale  is  modem — 
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rebuilt  1835.  The  walk  hence  to 
Castleton  oommaiids  some  striking 
points,  most  picturesque  when  the 
heather  is  in  flower.  The  £sk 
runs  through  Westerdale ;  and  before 
reaching  &st1eton  is  joined  by  the 
Basedale  beck,  descending  from  a 
valley,  in  the  higher  part  of  which 
was  a  small  Cistercian  Priory  (for 
nuns),  removed  here  from  Nunthorpe 
by  Guide  de  Bovingcourt,  temp. 
Hen.  II.  There  are  no  remains 
whatever,  but  the  situation  deserves 
notice  from  its  extreme  solitude. 

The  scenery  N.  of  Castleton  is 
still  wild,  but  is  scarcely  so  interest- 
ing as  that  S.  It  will  be  well  seen 
in  a  walk  across  the  moors  to  Free- 
hrottgh  HUB.  (5  m.),  a  remarkable 
circmar  elevation,  like  a  gigimtio 
tumulus.  An  almost  extinct  piece 
of  folk-lore  asserts  that  Arthur  and 
his  knights  lie  within  the  hill,  like 
the  great  Emperor  Frederick  Borba- 
roHsa  in  the  vaults  of  Kifhauser, 
ready  to  start  forth  in  their  appointed 
season.  It  is  natural,  since  a  sand- 
stone ouarry  has  been  opened  in  its 
side ;  out  the  name  indicates  that 
the  court  of  the  Anglian  "Free- 
burgh  "  or  Tything  (above  which  was 
tlie  Hundred  court)  used  to  assemble 
here.  (Tliere  is  another  such  conical 
hill  at  Fryup,  and  Whorlton  Hill  is 
of  the  same  character,  though  less 
pointed.) 

Danby  Church,  ded.  to  St.  Hilda, 
in  the  midst  of  its  vale,  is  modem 
and  uninteresting,  but  has  replaced 
a  chapel  of  considerable  antiquity, 
as  the  dedication  indicates.  At  the 
parsonage  is  a  collection  of  flint 
weapons,  urns,  &c.,  gathered  from 
the  howes  and  tumuli  with  which 
all  these  moors  are  dotted.  The 
vicar  is  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Atkinson, 
who  during  a  long  residence  here 
has  given  close  attention  to  the 
history,  antiquities,  and  dialect  uf 
the  district.  To  him  we  are  ia- 
debted  for  a  •  Glossary  of  the  Cleve- 
land Dialect,'  and  •Cleveland,  An- 
cient and  Modem,'— books  of  very 


great  value,  in  which  the  existing 
traces  of  an  extensive  Danish 
colonization  of  Cleveland  are  pointed 
out  by  a  thoroughly  competent 
scholar  (see  Introd.,  GeeeUmd). 

Leaving  Castleton,  the  rly.    pro- 
ceeds through    Commondaiey — ^more 
properly,    says    Graves    ('Hist,    of 
Cleveland '),  Cdmandtde,  but  hardly 
from   a  cell  or  resting-place    e£(ta- 
blished  here  by  Colfpan,  3rd  Bp.  of 
Lindisfame,  for  which  there   is  no 
shadow  of  evidence.     The  name  be- 
longs to  the   general  group  of  the 
district,  and  is  probably  I^ish — a 
wide  and  pleasant  valley,  shut  in, 
hke  the  rest,  by  high  moors.  (Moun- 
tain-ashes, bright  in  autumn   with 
their    scarlet     berries,     are     here 
marked  portions  of  the  colouring.) 
Sleddale,  a  valley  descending  from 
the  Guisborough  moors,  here  sends 
its  beck  towaras  the  £sk,  which  it 
joins  near  Costleten.     At  KildaU, 
the  next  stat.,  is  a  ch.  dedicated 
to  St.  Cuthbert,  and  rebuilt  1869 
'Fowler  Jones,  archit. ;  the  style  is 
£.  E.).     Some   reuLirkable   disco- 
veries were  made  when  the  old  ch. 
was  pulled  down.    4  skeletons  were 
found,  with  swords,  long,  heavy,  and 
unmistakeably  Danish;    two-edgtd 
daggers,  and  a  Imttle-exe,  also  dis- 
tinctly Danish.     These  were  pro- 
bably interments  of  Cliristian  Daiies, 
with  the  accustomed  weapons  and 
other   deposited    articles    of  their 
heathen   forefathers.     One  or  two 
skulls  found  with  them  were  so  un- 
usual in  their  form  as  to  lead  to  the 
suggestion  that  they  mav  have  been 
those  of  the  Danisli  lord's  slaves  or 
thralls  from  the  &r  North,  or  even 
remoter    regions     (see    Atkinson's 
•Cleveland,'  and  *Proc.  of  Soe.  of 
Antiq.,'  2nd  ser.  iv.  p.  52).    (From 
this  stat.  an  adventurous  pedestrian 
may  find  his  way  over  the  moors  to 
Guisborough — see  ^po^t — about  8  m.) 
Kildale   is    sometmies    said    to   be 
named  from  a  chapel  dedicated  to 
St  Kilda,  of  which  the  site  cannot 
now  be  traced;  but  this  chapel,  80 
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is  proved  by  ihe  ch&rter  granting  it 
to  the  Priory  of  Heleagh,  was  really 
dedicated  to  St  Hilda,  and  Kildale 
is  leaUy  the  abbreviated  form  of 
Ketadale-**  Ketil"  being  a  North- 
cm  personal  name,  '^e  Percys 
(lords  of  the  manor)  had  a  manorial 
Wffldence  here, — now  gone.  Their 
iHUne  is  retained  in  that  of  **  Percy 
Oroes,"  on  the  moors  aboTe. 

Beyond  Kildale,  Easby  Moor  is 
seen  rt,  with  Gook*s  monument  on 
its  top.  This  is  a  tall  plain  colomn, 
seen  far  and  wide  over  the  native 
district  of  the  great  navigator  (bom 
at  Marion,  between  Guisborough 
and  Middlesbrough — see  Rte.  17), 
and  erected  in  1827,  at  the  cost  of 
Mr.  CJampion  of  Whitby.  N.  of 
£asby  is  the  conical  hill  of  Bose- 
berry Topping.  The  country  soon 
becmues  open  on  tliert.,  and  the  line 
dike  Cleveland  Hills,  broken,  varied, 
and  picturesque,  sweeps  round  to 
the  1.  A  branch  rly.  for  conveyance 
of  ironstone  and  minerals  passes  off 
rt.  (to  join  the  line  near  Gnisborough) 
shortly  before  we  reach  the  stat,  at 

In^jdyy  Greenhouf,  another  good 
point  firom  which  to  explore  the 
moors  and  dales  8.  The  private 
rly.  of  the  Rosedale  Iron  Company 
here  descends  the  hills  by  a  very 
steep  incline.  Permission  is  some- 
times given  to  strangers  to  avail 
themselves  of  it.  The  Ch.  of  Ingleby 
is  modem  fwith  the  exception  of  the 
tower).  Ingleby  Manor  was  a  resi- 
dence of  the  Lords  Euros,  and  later 
of  the  Foulis  /family. 

Burton  Head  (1419  flA  1.  of  the 
Iiigleby  Bly.,  is  the  highest  point 
of  the  watershed*  which  rises  gradu- 
ally from  the  W.  Besides  a  very 
extensive  prospect  N.,  acroes  the 
Tees,  and  along  the  far-winding 
coast  of  Durham,  the  moorland  views 
i^ere  are  magnificent,  looking  over 
the  dales  that  pass  3.  between  theje 
lieatheiy  ridges.  Burton  Head  is  sb' 
called  in  the  Ordnance  maps;  but 


the  true  name  is  Boitfm  (O.  Norse 
hotn  =  a  deep  hollow),  and  is  in  con- 
nection with  Greenhow  botton,  a 
narrow  vale  below.  Danby  "bot- 
ton," is,  in  a  similar  way,  often 
refined  into  *•  burton,"  which  here 
is  meaningless.  BraTudale,  dividing 
Famdale,  W.,  is  the  narrowest  of  aU 
these  dales ;  and  Bilsdale,  up  wliich 
runs  a  tolerably  good  road,  is  deep 
and  fine,  with  high  peaks  between 
the  glens  that  branch  from  it  toward 
the  N.  end.  Edges  of  freestone  rise 
here  and  there  from  its  sides,  and  at 
the  pass  out  of  it  N.  (the  hollow 
immediately  W.  of  Bmlon  Head) 
there  is  a  wide  view  over  the  low 
country  of  Cleveland,  with  Boseberry 
Topping  conspicuous.  The  Wain- 
stones,  Cranimoor,  and  Carlton  Bank, 
bare  petdcs  W.  of  Burton  Head,  and 
separated  from  one  another  by  tt)e 
glens  that  unite  to  form  Bilsdale,  are 
all  on  the  line  of  watershed,  which 
gradually  decreases  in  height  from 
Burton  Head.  There  is  an  inn  at 
Chop  Gate,  toward  the  upper  end  of 
Bilsdale,  which  a  pedestrian  may  find 
convenient.  With  permission,  you 
may  pass  from  Ingleby  to  Boseoale 
by  the  rly. 

The  I^Ud.  for  Stokedey  is  |  m.  from 
the  town  (Inn,  the  Black  Swan — com- 
Portable  and  reasonable),  itself  with- 
out interest,  but  a  centre  for  some 
plessant  excursions.  Stokeeley  €%ur<;^ 
was  rebuilt  in  1771.  In  the  Town 
Hall,  built,  185B,  at  the  sole  expense 
of  the  late  Bobert  Hildyard,  Esq.,  is 
a  full-length  portrait  of  the  founder, 
by  Sir  John  Watson  Gordon. 

You  may  drive  from  Stokesley  to 
Gmsborough  (8^  m.),  stopping  at 
Newton  for  the  ascent  of  Boseberry 
Topping, — or  the  waXk^  through  fields 
and  woods,  is  very  pleasant.  On  the 
way  you  will  pass  the  village  of 
Ayton,  where  is  a  large  agricultural 
college.  In  the  village  school  here 
Oapt.  CocAi  was  taught  to  read.  N. 
of  Ayton  is  Langbargh  Bidge  (bargh, 
or  **  barf,"  as  the  word  is  sounded,  is 
the  O.  N.  bico'g,  Danish  Ifjxrgj  and 
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signifies  a  Ion;;,  not  very  elevated, 
hill)  running  E.  and  W.  in  the  line 
of  tiie  basaltic  dyke.  It  gives  name 
to  the  wapentake,  which  is  co-exten- 
sive with  the  district  of  Cleveland; 
and  on  this  ridge  the  Wapentake 
Courts  were  formerly  held.  The  ba- 
saltic dvke  is  marked  generally  by 
its  thicker  growth  of  trees,  bote- 
berry  Topping,  1067  ft.  above  the 
sea,  is  a  conical  peak  of  lias  capped 
by  sandstone,  slightly  bent  toward 
the  N.  Its  base  is  clothed  with 
woods  and  larch  plantations;  but 
the  summit  is  a  fine  mass  of  broken 
crag,  commanding  a  wonderful  view, 
singular  from  the  many  different 
lieights  and  ridges  which  intersect 
the  vast  landscape.  Easby  Moor,  with 
Cook's  Monument,  is  conspicuous  S., 
with  the  Cleveland  range  bevond; 
Guisborongh  with  its  red  roofs  and 
ruined  abbey  lies  in  the  vallev  N., 
with  the  heiglits  of  ELirk-  and  Up- 
leatham  between  It  and  the  sea. 
Bather  more  W.  the  smoke  of  Mid- 
dlesbrough forges  stains  the  sky, — • 
more  perpetual  "Devil's  Kettles" 
than  curling  mists  on  the  Cleveland 
hilU,  to  which,  asseen  firom  Boseberry, 
that  unsavoury  title  was  formerly 
given.  Much  of  the  **bi8hopriok 
(Durham)  lies  spread  out  beyond, 
and  N.W.  a  vast  level  stretches  away 
N.  of  Richmond  into  Westmoreland, 
— a  rich  superb  scene,  especially  with 
the  glow  of  ripe  cornfields  on  one 
side.,  and  heather  purpliog  the  hills 
on  the  other. 

Boseberry  Topping  has  under- 
gone a  remarkable  change  of  name. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  12th  to 
the  end  of  the  16th  cent  the  hill 
in  all  written  documents  is  called 
**  O&enesbergh "  (with  many  varia- 
tions of  form)  and  **  Ounesberry." 
**  Boseberry  **  does  not  appear  until 
after  1600.  ''Topping"  signifies  a 
'*  crest,'*  or  marked  eminence,  and  is 
found  elsewhere  on  these  moors. 
"  Othenesbergh "  Is,  no  doubt,  the 
"hill  of  Odin,'*  and  must  have  been 
the  name  imposed  by  the  Danish 


settlers.  The  etymology  of  **  Bose- 
berry "  is  not  so  clear;  but  Mr.  At- 
kinson suggests,  with  great  proba- 
bility, that  it  is  the  older  Anglian 
name,  displaced  or  translated  bj 
the  Danish,  and  reappearing  in  the 
17th  cent.  •*  Hreosesbeorh  " = Bose- 
berry, would  be  the  hill  of  the 
**  rusher,'*  or  "  raging  one,"  and  thus 
equivalent  to  the  name  of  Odin, "  the 
lord  of  the  air,  who  chases  through 
the  sl^  in  the  roaring  storm.'* 

Boseberry  Ib  a  sea-maric,  and  a 
weather-sign;  the  old  rhyme  run- 
nings 

"  When  Roseberry  Topping  wears  a  cap. 
Glevdand  nuiy  beware  a  clap." 

A  hermitage  (?)  among  the  broken 
rock,  on  the  side  (destroyed  byquarry- 
men),  used  to  be  called  «*  Wilfred's 
Needle^"  and  some  benefit  was  thought 
to  follow  fh)m  creeping  through  it 
((>)mp.  St.  WUfrid's  Needle  InKipon 
Oath.,  Bte.  22.)  Under  the  rock  is 
a  Uttle  spring  of  water,  in  which, 
says  local  tracution  (an  absost  exact 
parallel  occurs  in  the  'Arabian 
Nights '),  a  certain  0«,  or  Oswi,  was 
drowned.  His  mother,  a  Northum- 
brian princess,  dreamed  that  her  son 
would  die  on  a  certain  da^.  To  keep 
him  in  safety  she  sent  Imn  with  his 
nurse  to  pass  it  on  the  top  of  this 
hill.  The  nuise  fell  asleep,  and  on 
waking  found  the  boy  dead,  with  his 
face  in  tiie  water.  He  was  buried  at 
Osmotherly  (henoe  the  name — see 
Bte.  16),  and  his  mother  died  of  grief 
at  Mount  Grace.  (Bte.  16.)  (The 
story  is  of  comparatively  late  growth, 
since  the  old  form  of  the  name  Os- 
motherly is  Osmunderby.)  On  a  pro- 
C"ng  patch  of  ground  round  ths 
of  the  hill,  N.E.,  are  some  pits 
and  hoUowB,  which  have  been  re> 
garded  as  the  hut  foundations  of  a 
British  settlement. 

A  footpath,  seen  from  the  hill, 
leads  into  the  high  road  about  2  m. 
from  Guisborough.  The  summit  of 
Boseberry  is  1  m.  from  the  village  of 
Newton. 


Ouuhorough:  Priory, 
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GftUboraugk  (Inns:  Ck)ck,  best; 
Bock.  — Pop.,  in  1871,  6671— a 
fannch  rly.  for  goods  txaffic  ODif  mns 
hence  to  Loftooiue  and  Saltbum. 
This  will  become  a  rly.  for  passen- 
gers as  soon  as  donble  lines  are  laid 
(Wa)  IB  svffiounded  by  some  pretty 
neneiy,  ihongh  few  will  be  inclined 
to  compare  it,  as  Oamden  has  done, 
with  Puteoli  in  Italy,  for  **gxatefal 
▼ariety  and  other  advantages  of  nar 
tore."  Its  climate  had  formerly  a 
neat  r^ntation,  and  "onld  Doctor 

Len  of  xorke usually  sente 

his  patyents  to  Gisbronghe  to  lye 
there  to  recover  their  health." 
Gnisbonmgh  has  now  become  the 
**  capital  **  of  the  ircm-diggers  in  this 
neighbonrhood,  and  an  entire  new 
straei  has  arisen  for  their  accommo- 
dation. The  only  points  of  interest 
here  are  the  priory  mins  and  the 
ehoich. 

An     AngDstinian    *  Priory    was 
founded  here  either  in  1119  or  in 
1 120  (the  date  is  uncertain),  by  Bobert 
cle  Bros  (whose  brother  was  the  first 
prior),  lord  of  Skelton  (see  Rte.  17), 
and  of  great  part  ofKortb  develand. 
It  was  richly  endowed  witii,  among 
others,  the  whole  manor  of  Guisbo- 
rough ;  and  at  the  Diasolntion,  when 
Its  annual  (gross)  value  was  7122.,  it 
^88  the  wealthiest  religious  house  in 
Yorkshire,  ezoec»t  8t  Mary's  at  York, 
Foimtains,  and  Selby.    In  1375  the 
pricr  had  a  licence  to  fortify  his  con- 
vent, which  was  too  near  the  border  to 
be  quite  safe.    Hemingford,  the  Ohro- 
nicfer  (Edw.  I.,  n..  III.),  was  a  canon 
of  Guiisborongh ;  and  Bobert  Purs- 
glove,  8u£&agan  Bp.  of  Hull,  was  the 
last  prior.  **  The  ch.  vros  burnt  down 
(Kay  16,  1289)  through  the  care- 
leasnees  of  a  plumber  at  work  on  the 
f^f,  and  tiie  canons  seem  to  have 
Kt  to  vfotk  at  once  on  its  rebuilding. 
The  E.  end,  very  lofty,  and  conspi- 
<^ttoas  in  all  distant  Tiew8»   is  the 
prituapal  relic  of  this  later  ch.    No 
put  <k  the  lateral  walls  remains  ex- 
cept the  responds  of  the  aicade,  and 
flome  ftagmentB  which  formed  the 


angle  vrith  the  eastern  wall.  The 
width  of  the  choir  has  been  35  ft  6 
in.,  that  of  each  of  the  side  aisles 
17  ft.  6  in. ;  making  together  70  ft 
6  in.  The  window  above  the  high 
altar  has  filled  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  end  of  the  choir,  and  must  have 
been  one  of  the  largest  of  its  date 
\ early  Dec.)  in  England;  but  the 
panelled  wall  below  the  base  has 
been  torn  down,  and  the  traceiy 
destroyed.  It  has  been  enclosed  in 
a  highly  enriched  moulding  of  vine- 
leaves  and  grapes,  and  had  2  great 
sub-arches,  surmounted,  like  the  E. 
window  at  Bipon,  by  a  wheel  en- 
closing 6  trefoils.  On  the  jambs  are 
the  armorial  shields  of  Bruce,  Bulmer 
of  Wilton,  and  Thwenge  of  Kilton. 
There  are  many  fragments  of  Norm, 
capitals  and  mouldings  in  the  shat- 
tered wall  below. 

**  The  E.  vnndowof  each  side  aisle 
has  beautiftdly  composed  moulding 
with  capitals  enriched  with  oak- 
leayes.  They  are  of  3  lights,  the 
traceiy  form^  by  2  quatrefoils  but- 
moimted  by  a  trefoil.  The  lateral 
windows  of  the  aisles  haye  been 
similar  to  them,  except  that  the  yine- 
leaf  moulding  across  has  not  been 
introduced. 

*'  A  gallery  lias  run  across  the  baso 
of  the  8  eastern  windows,  the  door- 
vravB  where  it  entered,  and  left,  the 
wall  having  triangular  and  crocketed 
canopies.  The  spaoe  below  the  win- 
dows and  the  floor  has  been  decorated 
vrith  a  panelled  arcade,  which  appears 
to  have  been'  continued  rouna  the 
presbvtery. 

**  The  lateral  walls  of  the  choir  have 
been  divided  into  two  parts  of  nearly 
equal  height :  the  one  was  occupied 
by  the  cylindrical  and  clustered  pil- 
lars supporting  the  richly  moulded 
arcade  which  divided  it  firom  the 
aisles;  the  other  comprehended,  under 
arches  of  equal  width  and  height,  a 
noble  clerestory,  in  the  base  of  which 
a  panelled  triforium  has  been  en- 
closed. 

**  The  height  of  the  side  aisles  of 
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the  choir  may  be  determined  by  a 
fragment  of  the  battlement  wmch 
.  remains  on  the  S.  side.  They  have 
been  richly  groined, — a  portion  of  a 
cross  springer  bhowing  the  mouldings 
of  the  ribs,  and  a  semi-boss,  above 
the  E.  window  of  the  8.  aisle,  the 
character  of  the  decoration.  It  ap- 
pears, from  an  excavation  made  some 
years  ago  at  the  W.  end  of  the  nave, 
that  the  gromid-plan  might  yet  be 
traced."—/.  B.  WaJbran. 

Excavations  made  by  Admiral 
Ghaloner  in  1867  brought  to  light 
many  stone  coffins,  one  of  them  being 
that  of  the  founder,  or  of  a  later 
Robert  Bruce,  the  competitor  for  the 
Scottish  oiowu. 

A  large  portion  of  the  gatehouw^ 
of  Tran8.-Norm.  date,  still  remains^ 
opening  from  the  town. 

Many  of  the  Bruoes,  and  other  great 
lords  of  this  park  of  Yorkshire,  were 
interred  here.  "  A  passage,"  sa3rB  a 
piece  of  local  "folklore,"  "leads  from 
the  priory  to  a  cave  under  the  hills, 
in  which  is  a  chest  of  gold,  g^uaided 
by  a  raven."  The  prior  is  said  to 
have  kept  "  a  most  pompous  house," 
but  there  are  no  remains  of  the 
domestic  buildings. 

The  parish  church  was  given  to 
the  priory  by  the  founder.  It  is 
now  Perp.,  and  much  barbarized. 
In  tlie  porch,  under  the  W.  tower,  is 
an  altar-tomb,  which  has  been  divided 
80  as  to  allow  of  one  side  being  fixed 
to  either  wall.  Dngdale,  who  gives 
a  plate  of  it  when  perfect  ('Mod. 
Ang.,*  ii.  148),  says  it  was  **  lately  in 
the  Priory  church."  It  is  of  the 
time  of  Henry  YII.,  and  probably 
a  cenotaph  either  of  Bobert  Bruce^ 
King  of  Scotland,  or  of  his  grand- 
fiither,  Robert  de  Bruce,  the  com- 
petitor for  that  crown,  who  was 
buried  in  Guittborough  Priory  in 
1 294.  At  the  W.  end,  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  Admiral  Ghaloner  of  Long- 
hull,  was  the  full-length  effigy  of  a 
king,  crowned,  holding  a  sceptre  in  his 
right  liand,  and  the  arms  or  Scotland 
before  hhn  with  the  other ;  a  smaller 


figure,  crowned  and  holding  a  sceptrev 
standing  on  each  side  of  him.    These, 
perhaps,  represented  David  Bruce, 
King  of  Scotland,  and  Edward  Bnioe, 
King  of  Ireland.    In  the  spandrels 
of  the  arch  or  niche  under  whicli 
they  are  placed  are  shields  bearing  a. 
lion  rampant  for  Bruce  of  Skelton, 
and  a  saltire  and  chief  for  Bruce 
of  Annandale.    Five  armed  figures 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  tomb  bear  the 
former  arms  on  their  shields^ — three 
on  the  S.  side  the  latter.    The  whole 
has  been  smeared  with  paint. 

L(mghvU  (built    1857X  i^ow    tl.c 
residence  of  Admiral  Ghaloner,  has 
been    the    property    of   his   family 
since  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary, 
when    the    manor,   which    on    tlie 
Dissolution  fell  to  the  Grown,  was 
^rranted   to   Sir  Thomas  Ghaloner. 
It  was  this  Sir  Thomas  wlio  began 
the  working  of  alum  in  England. 
Whilst  travelling  in  Italy  he  is  said 
to  have  been  stnick  with  the  resem- 
blance of  the  soil  about  t)ie  Papal 
alum-works  near  Rome  to  that  of 
Quisborough ;  and  with  the  fact  that 
in  both  plM»s  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
were  of  a  paler  green  than  osual. 
On  his  return  he  began  works  here, 
but  £bund  it  necessary  to  smuggle 
workmen   from   Rome;    the   re^t 
being  that  Sir  Thomas  was  excom- 
municated by  the  Pope.    (The  form 
of  this  papal    exoonmiunication,  a 
copy  of  which  was  served  on  Sir 
Thomas,  is  said,  with  whatever  truth, 
to  have  served  as  the  original  of 
that  in  Steme*s  'Tristram  Shandy.* 
Sterne  was  frequently  at  Skelton  in 
t^is   neighbourhood,   see  Rte.  17.) 
Alum  is  now  little  worked   here; 
but,  very  recently,  ironstone  quarries 
have  been  opened  in  many  places,— 
by  no  means  to  the  improvement  of 
the  scenery. 

There  is  a  Spa  (chalybeate,  now  un- 
used), and  a  very  pleasant  walk  to  it 
through  the  wood,  with  waterfalls  on 
the  beck,  about  2  m.  from  the  town. 
You  may  continue  the  walk  to  Skd' 
Unit  and,  if  you  please,  to  Saltbum. 


Bouie  15. — Kirkby — Whorlton, 
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8.  of  Stokedey  an  expedition  may 
be  made  to  Whorlton  Church  and 
Caatle,  skurting  the  hill-country. 
It  may  be  continued  to  Mount 
Ctraoe  (Carthusian  Prioiy),  and  to 
Ojmotherley.  The  tourist  should 
^■warned  that  the  (Jleveland  Tontine 
/itn,  which  he  mil  see  marked  on 
thU  road  in  the  Ordnance  mapa* 
is  no  longer  an  inn.  There  is, 
howe-ver,  a  good  and  comfortable 
country  Inn  (the  Slack  Hone)  at 
MiTiorUon,  7  m.  from  Stokealey. 
Oaaotbcrley  is  12  m.  Thence  you 
Duij  cross  vie  countnr  to  Nortballer- 
^n  (8  m.\  or  reach  the  WeUntry 
Stat.,  on  Oie  N.E.  Rly.  (4  m.). 

1q  the  ch.Yd.  of  Kirkby,  a  short 
(lutance  offf  the  Whorlton  road,  are 
the  much  mutilated  effigies    of  a 
knight  and  lady,  of  "whom  local  tra- 
<lition  asserts  that  they  killed  them- 
sehes  by  cutting   (the    man)   and 
raking  (the  woman)  a  field  of  com 
in  one  day. 
The  great  number  of  terminations  in 
k  throughout  the  district  again  in- 
dicates the    extent  of  the  Danish 
^''ttlement  in  this  part  of  Yorkshire. 
^>6jf  HaU  (George  Marwood,  Esq.), 
('onunandiuK  a  very  wide  view,  con- 
tains a  good  St  Cecilia,  perhaps  by 
y^ndyek;  a   pair   of  Dutch    town 
pieces,  by  /.  Mom;  and  many  copies 
^f  good  pictures  and  statues. 

^oc^  HiU,  rising  over  Whorlton, 
is  on  excellent  landmark.  Many  bars 
^silver  were  found  on  its  side  some 
7euB  since  by  a  man  in  ploughing, 
^  were  thought  to  have  been 
Plmider  from  Whorlton  Castle. 

WhwUon  Church  (dedicated  to 
^6  Holy  Cross)  was  given  by 
HobeTt  de  Meynill  (died  1206)  to 
(vQisboioagh  Priory.  It  is  Norm,  and 
^f  with  a  Pe]^).  (?)  tower  over 
^  8.  porch.  The  aisles  have  dis- 
appeared ;  and  the  Norm,  arches  are 
i^t  np  on  either  side.    (The  N. 


aisle,  and  the  adjoining  piers,  fell 
some  50  years  sLuce ;  the  piers  were 
rebuilt,  hence  the  difference  in 
height  between  the  2  sides.)  The 
font  is  rude  Norm,  on  a  ciro.  pillar. 
The  chancel  arch  is  rude  Norm.,  with 
roundheaded  recesses  (perhaps  ha- 
gioscopes) built  up  on  either  side. 
The  cnancel,  early  Dec,  with  heads 
at  the  base  of  the  window  mullions, 
and  other  corbel-heads  for  brackets, 
all  covered  with  whitewash.  On 
the  N.  side  is  an  £.  E.  chantry, 
between  which  and  the  chancel  is  a 
fine  Dec  altar-tomb  with  canopy. 
This  is  probably  the  tomb  of  Sir 
Nicholas  de  Meynill,  who  died  in 
1343,  having  married  a  daughter  of 
William  Lord  Boos.  The  arms  of 
Meynill  are  in  the  canopy,  and  the 
water  bougets  of  Boos  on  the  central 
shield  of  the  altar-tomb.  (It  is, 
however,  uncertain  to  whom  this 
tomb  iliould  be  assigped.  Possibly 
the  armorial  base  is  an  insertion,  and 
the  shields  of  Daroy,  Gray  of  Heton, 
and  Fitzhugh  would  imply  that  it 
was  added  in  the  time  of  Philip 
Darcy  of  Whorlton  Castle,  who  mar- 
ried Eleanor,  daughter  of  Lord  Fitz- 
hugh, and  died  m  1419.)  On  the 
tomb  is  placed  the  oaken  efifigy  of 
(no  doubt)  an  earlier  Sir  Nicholas 
de  Meynill  (died  circ.  1300;.  He  is 
crosslegged,  and  wears  the  hawberk 
and  close  hood  of  mail,  with  long 
surooat,  open  in  front.  The  ^*po- 
leyns»'*  or  knee-pieces,  are  marked, 
as  are  the  toes  of  the  feet,  which 
rest  on  a  dog.  The  effigy  is  loose 
on  the  tomb,  and  is  hollow.  It  is 
one  of  the  earliest  oaken  effigies 
(rare  at  any  time)  in  England,  and, 
although  of  rude  execution,  it  de- 
serves careful  attention. 

In  the  walls  of  the  tower  many 
tomb-slabs  with  crosses  are  built  up. 

The  Meynills  became  lords  of 
Whorlton  soon  after  the  Conquest, 
and  became  extinct  in  the  male  line 
with  Sir  Nicholas  (died  1313).  His 
daughter  married  Sir  John  Darcy, 
whose  descendants  retained  it  until 
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(temp.  Henty  V.)  the  line  again 
ended  in  femalea.  The  eldest  daugh- 
ter mairied  Sir  James  Stiangw^ys, 
and  from  them  it  came  to  the  crown 
(temp.  Henry  YIII.).  Henry  gave 
Whorlton  to  Stewart,  Earl  of  Lennox, 
who,  by  his  wife  Margaret  (niece  of 
Henry  YIII.).  was  &ther  of  the  Earl 
of  Damley,  hosband  of  Queen  Maiy 
of  Scotland ;  and  it  was  during  the 
residence  of  Margaret  Lennox  at 
Whorlton  Castle  that  the  intrigues 
were  carried  on  which  ended  in  that 
luckless  marriage.  Whorlton  was 
afterwards  granted  to  Bruce  of  Kin- 
loss,  whose  son  was  created  Lord 
Bruce  of  Whorlton  by  Charles  L 
His  representatives,  the  Earls  of 
Aylesbury,  still  possess  it. 

The  gatehouse  of  the  castle  re- 
mains nearly  perfect,  and  is  a  very 
fine  example,  probably  temp.  Richard 
II.,  as  the  arms  in  front  indicate. 
They  are  Barcy  (in  the  centre), 
Meynill  (rt),  and  Gray  (1.).  (PhiUp 
Daroy  married  Elizabeth  Gmy  oi 
Heton,  temp.  Richard  II.)  Above 
is  a  shield  impaling  Darcy  and 
Meynill.  There  is  an  outer  and 
inner  portal,  with  an  open  (once 
vaulted?)  passage  between  them, 
and  many  rooms  on  either  side. 
Remark  the  arrangement  in  the 
wall  for  fastening  the  great  outer 
gates.  A  staircase  (from  the  rt., 
near  the  inner  portal^,  rises  to  the 
top.  The  whole  has  been  protected 
by  a  moat,  which  surroui^ed  the 
castle,  and  drawbridge.  Some  vaults, 
covered  with  mason^  marks,  are  the 
only  remains  of  the  cajitle  itselC  and 
may  be  of  the  12th  cent  There  is 
a  wide  view  from  the  castle  hill, 
stretching  towards  Richmond  on  one 
side,  and  to  Roaebenry  Topping  on 
the  other. 

Scugdale,  running  up  into  the 
high  moors,  opens  beyond  Whorlton. 
From  Searth  Nidc  there  is  a  veiy 
fine  view,  and  from  tiie  hill  above  it 
a  still  finer,  stretching  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Tees,  and  from  the  great  central 


vale  of  Tockshire,  beyond  Riohmond, 
to  the  moors  over  Appleby  in  West- 
moreland. Farther  S.  the  flat  sum- 
mit of  Pen  Hill  in  Wensleydale  may 
be  distinguiahed.  In  a  field  on 
Scarth  Nick  toxm  is  a  stone  coffin, 
removed  from  a  cell,  founded  here 
by  Stephen  de  Meynill,  temp.  Heoiy 
I.,  and  attached  to  the  Priory  of 
Guisborough.  No  other  trace  re- 
mains. 

The  imnge  of  hills  (still  distin- 
guished as  the  "Cleveland  Hills''; 
is  here  broken  at  intervals,  and  u 
fine  in  outlme,  witii  scars  of  rock, 
and  much  wood  clustering  bek>w: 
all  are  of  lias,  capped  by  sandstone. 
AmcUffe  (erne = eagle)  is  a  pictur- 
esque range  of  wooded  hill,  with  pro- 
jecting crags.  Close  to  ArnoUffe  HaU 
(Douglas  Brown,  Esq.)  is  the  modem 
ch.,  containing  a  mutUated  effigy 
(temp.  Edward  II.)  of  (probably)  Sir 
Rob^  de  Colville,  who  was  concerned 
in  the  death  of  Gaveston.  The  anns 
of  Colville  are  on  the  stone.  He  mar- 
ried tiie  daughter  of  Robert  Ingeham, 
whose  family  had  long  been  lords 
hero.  At  Mount  Grace  we  reach 
&e  limits  of  Cleveland.  For  it  and 
for  Osmotherley,  see  Rte.  16. 


Between  Stokesley  and  PictoD 
Junct.  there  are  stats,  at  Sezhow, 
Potto,  and  Trenhohne  Bar.  The 
Ch.  of  Budby  (U  m.  N.  of  SeaAow 
8taL)  contains  E.  E.  portions,  and  u 
of  some  interest.  It  stands  on  the 
river  Leven  {Ueven,  Celt — smooth), 
which,  descending  from  the  hiUfli 
winds  through  this  low  country,  and 
ioms  the  Tees  at  Tarm.  Onthamt 
(2  m.  N.  of  Trenholme  Stat.)  is  said, 
but  most  questionably,  to  have  been 
the  residence  of  the  Crathomes  from 
the  period  of  the  Conquest  No  Gra- 
thome  (or  possible  anoestCHr  of  Gn- 
thomes)  is  mentioned  in  Dcnnesday* 
or  in  records  for  a  long  time  aft^- 
The  last  male  desoendant  of  the 
fiunily  died  in  I83S,  and  the  eilaU) 
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tns  BOOD  Afterwaicls  sold.  In  &e  eh. 
is  the  eroeslegged  effigy  of  Sir  Wm. 
Orathonie,  eirc.  1822.  There  is  a 
Kaim.  cfaancel  arch  in  the  oh.  of 
KiiUeYmgton  higher  up  the  riyer; 
vod  CcuUe  LeffingUm,  in  this  parish, 
is  a  good  circular  earthwork. 

At  Picton  Junet  tiie  Cleveland 
tine  meets  the  t\j  from  Northal* 
lerfaon  to  Stockton.  The  border  of 
Yorkshire  is  soon  reached  at  Yarm, 
a  amall  town  of  no  interest.  (The 
came  is  Danish — Jamm  in  its  old 
form:  there  is  a  Jarum  (Hjardmn) 
in  &  Jutland.)  The  ch.,  rebuilt  in 
1730,  contains  an  £.  window,  filled 
with  stained  glass  by  Peoket  of  York. 
A  14th  cent  bridge,  built  by  Bp. 
Skiilaw,  here  spans  the  Tees,  which 
the  ily.  crosses  by  a  long  viaduct, 
snd  proceeds  along  its  Durham  bank 
by  Preston  Junct  to  Stockton.  (See 
Handbock/or  Durham.) 


ROUTE  16. 

YORK,   BT    THIR8K    AND    NORTHAL- 
LERTON, TO  DARLINGTON. 

[North'Ecutem  BaHway.) 

This  line  of  rly.,  which  passes 
thivogh  the  great  central  vale  of 
York,  keeping  somewhat  W.  of  the 
old  North  road,  is  at  first  uninterest- 
ing- IS.  of  Poppleton  Gh.  it  crosses 
the  Ouse  by  a  bridge  df  3  arohes 
cued  with  stone,  SOO  ft.  loog.  rt.  of 
the  line,  for  at  least  15  m.,  tne  forest 
of  Cktltres  (see  Bta  1,  Ezcuision 
froin  York)  anciently  extended. 
From 

H  m.  Shimon  Stat,  the  churches 
of  SiseKon,  Overton,  and  Nun  Monk- 


ton,  may  be  visited  (see  Bte.  1, 
Excursion  from  York).  The  forces 
under  Arohbp.  Scrope  and  the 
Northern  lords  encamped  (1405)  at 
Shipton,  whilst  Henry  lY.  was  at 
Pontefract  Passing 
9}  m.  TdUerton  Stat,  we  reach 

11}  m.  Alne,  where  the  ch.  has 
some  interesting  Norm,  portions.  The 
poiial,  with  inscriptions  among  the 
medallions,  deserves  special  notice. 
lEaHngwcidy  2  m.  N.£.  from  Alne,  at 
&e  foot  of  the  so-called  '*Howardian  " 
hills,  may  be  visited  from  this  station. 
An  omnibus  meets  some  of  the  trains. 
Easingwold  ^op.  in  1871,  2153) 
is  a  pleasant  town  in  a  well-wooded 
country — the  northern  termination 
of  the  ancient  forest  The  ch.  is 
ancient  (Dec.,  restored  1858;  there 
are  some  memorial  windows  of 
stained  glass),  but  of  littte  inte- 
rest On  an  isolated  hill,  8  m. 
E.,  are  the  remains  of  Crayke  Catde  ; 
worth  a  visit  The  parish  of  Crayke 
is  one  of  those  portions  of  Yorkshire 
which  belong  to  Durham,  and  which 
are  said  to  have  been  attached  to 
the  great  monastery  there  after  the 
shrine  of  St  Cuthbert  had  rested  on 
them  during  its  wanderiogs.  They 
were  freed  from  all  btcrdens  by 
Thomas  of  Bayeux,  the  first  Norman 
Archbp.  of  York,  who  was  ordered 
to  CTant  such  an  immunity  by  St 
Cumbert  himself.  The  saint -ap- 
peared to  the  archbp.  in  sleep,  as  he 
rested  before  his  shrine  at  Durham, 
cured  him  of  fever,  and  exacted  this 
reward.  The  archbp.  himeelf  tells 
the  story  in  an  encyclical.  The 
Bps.  of  Durham  had  a  castle  here 
from  a  very  early  period,  but  the 
existing  square  building  (which 
should  be  compared  wiUi  Sheriff 
Hntton  and  Bolton)  was  built  en- 
tirely by  Bp.  Robert  Neville  (1438- 
1457).  It  was  one  of  the  Yorkshire 
castles  ordered  to  be  "  slighted  '*  by 
the  Parliament  of  1646;  and  it  re- 
mained in  a  ruined  condition  until 
the  present  proprietor,  Wm.  Waite, 
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Esq.,  Tostored  a  portion  of  it  and 
made  it  hiB  residence.  There  is  a 
yery  fine  view  from  the  Castle  hill, 
commanding  the  great  plain,  with  its 
boundary  of  hills,  and  the  towers  of 
York,  over  the  old  forest  gi-ound, 
southward.  Grayke  Ch.  is  late 
Perp.] 

Between  Alne  and  the  next  stat 
the  Howardian  hills  are  seen  ri 
Grayke  Gastle  is  also  visible.    At 

13^^  m.  Rcukelf  Stat,  there  is  (}  m. 
E.  of  the  stat.)  a  ch.  of  some  interest, 
with  Trans.-Norm.  portions,  and  a 
w^ooden  ,tower,  dating  perhaps  from 
the  17 th  cent.  (There  are  oaken 
towers  at  Itchinfield,  Wamham,  and 
Slinfold  in  Sussex— all,  like  Baskelf, 
in  a  great  forest  district  These 
Sussex  towers  are  very  late  Deo.) 
The  piers  in  the  chancel  at  Baskelf 
are  also  of  wood,  but  earlier.  There 
are  some  fragments  of  stained  glass. 

At  this  station,  and  beyond  it  to 
Thirsk,  the  figure  of  a  white  horse 
is  visible  on  the  brow  of  the  Hamble- 
ton  hills  (see  post)  rt.  It  was  cut 
in  1857  under  the  direction  of  a  Mr. 
Taylor,  Iwm  at  Kilbum  (a  village 
under  the  hill),  who,  living  in 
London,  wished  to  render  his  native 
district  conspicuous  by  this  rival  of  the 
famous  Berkshire  steed.  The  white 
effect  is  produced  by  lime  laid  on 
the  earth  from  which  the  turf  has 
been  removed.  It  covers  nearly  2 
acres. 

16}  m.  PUmoor  June.  Here  branch 
lines  pass  to  Boroughbridge  on  one 
side  (Rte.  19)— whence  a  line  is  oon> 
structing  to  Knaresborougfa,  and  on 
the  other  through  Byedale  (between 
the  Hambleton  and  Howardian  hills), 
by  Coxwoid  and  Gilling,  to  Mai* 
ton,  with  a  branch  from  Gilling  to 
Hehnsley  (Bte.  18).    At 

18}  m.  Sessay  Stat,  there  is  a  ch., 
rebuilt  in  1848  by  Viscount  Downe 
(Butterficdd,  archit.).  In  it  is  the  brass 
of  Thos.  Magnus,  Arbhdeaoon  of  the 


East  Biding  and  "Parson  "  of  Sessaj. 
d.  1550.  He  was  also  the  last  master 
of  St.  Leonard's  Hospital,  York. 
On  his  brass  he  wears  a  oope,  with 
the  name  "Jesus'*  on  the  mors-e. 
There  is  a  legend  that  he  was  found 
in  the  porch  of  Se&say  ch.  by  some 
Yorkshire  clothiers*  who  agroed  to 
bring  him  up  among  them,  calling 
him  "  Thomas  amang  us,"  afterwards 
corrapted  to  •*  Magnus."  Leaving  I 
Topcliffe  and  Baldersby  (see  Bte. 
22),  we  reach 

22}  m.  Tliirsk  June,,  whence  a  line 
runs  1.  to  Bipon.  An  omnibus  runs 
to  the  town  (1  m.). 

Think  {Irma :  Golden  Fleece,  be^t ; 
Three  Tuns.  Pop.  of  borough  in 
1871,  5735),  a  rather  picturesque 
town  with  a  large  agricultural  market, 
is  the  best  station  &om  which  to  visit 
the  Hambleton  hills,  and  the  plea- 
sant scenery  of  their  western  slopea 
Thirsk,  from  the  time  of  tlie  Gon- 

auest,  was  the  **  Gaput  baronice "  of 
le  great  house  of  Mowbray, — whose 
cdstle  here  was  pulled  down  temp. 
Hen.  II.  No  traces  remain ;  and 
the  sole  point  of  interest  in  the 
town  is  the  *  Church  (said — but 
must  improbably,  judging  trom 
its  masonry — to  have  been  built 
with  the  stone  of  the  Mowbravs' 
castle),  which  will  strike  and  inteiest 
the  oi^inary  tourist  no  less  than 
the  professed  arclueologist.  It  is 
throughout  Perp.,  and  (except  the 
chancel  and  the  S.  porch)  has  es- 
caped restoration.  It  was  given  by 
Boger  de  Mowbray,  temp.  Bich. 
I.,  to  the  Priory  of  Newburgh ;  and 
since  the  Dissolution  has  beoi  In  the 
patronage  of  the  Archbp.  On  the 
exterior  remark  the  lofty  tower,  with 
its  massive  buttresses,  and  a  figoi^ 
of  the  Virgin  and  Ghild  in  a  niche 
over  the  W.  window ;  the  open  para- 
pets above'  the  windows  of  the  aisle:^ 
and  clerestory ;  tlie  staged  buttresses 
which  rise  between  these  windows; 
and  the  singular  guigoyles  projecting 
from  them  at  the  bases  of  their  pin* 
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Bscles.    WUidn,  the  nuiin  arcade  is 
•jf  nnusual  beauty  and  purity ;  above 
it  are  lofty  clerestoiy  windows,  of  the 
^me  design  as  those  in  the  aisles; 
and  the  snperb  original   roof  (said 
to   be    of  Irish    oak)   remains  nn- 
toached  in  both  nave  and  aisles  — 
much  enriched  with  carved  bosses, 
and  with  figures  of  angels  bearing 
shields.     The  font  also  retains  its 
original  Perp.  canopy.      Tliere   are 
»3nie  good  old  bench-ends  in  the  S. 
able;  and  the  eastern  bays  of  both 
tiales  are   separated  by  screens  of 
cured  oak,  of  the  usual  Yorkshire 
type.    The  arch  between  the  nave 
ftud  cbanoel  is  modem.    The  chancel 
iteelf  was  restored  in  1844,  when  an 
entirely  new  roof  was  placed  on  it  of 
the  Ame  general  character  as  that  in 
the  nave,  but  not  so  good.    There 
are  three   sedilia;    and  a  trefoiled 
nicbe  on  either  side  of  the  altar. 
The  glass  in  the  E.  window  was 
painted  by  Lady  Frankland  Bussell 
of  Thirkleby  Park,  and  her  daughters. 
The  present  altar  is  a  long  hall-table 
nf  carved  oak,  said  (witiiout  much 
nason,  since  it  is  ap|»rently  of  later 
date)  to  have  belonged  to  Byland 
Abbey;  curious  and  worth  preserve^ 
tion,  but  not  as  an  altar.    In  the 
K  window  of  the  S.  aisle  is  some 
eood  Perp.  glass,  in  which,  besides  a 
iiead  of  Our  Lord,  the  figures  of  St 
Margaret,  St.  Oatherine,  St.  Giles, 
St  Leonard,  Anna,   and    Oleophas 
are  oonspicuons.    There  are  besides 
many  ooats-of-anns,  including  France 
uid  England  quarterly,  and  the  lion 
^  Mowbray.     The   glass   thus  re- 
cently brought   together  was  scat- 
tered through  the  windows  of  the 
nave.    On  uie  N.  side  of  the  chancel 
a  door  opens  to  a  staircase  leading  to 
vhat  is  called  a  crypt,  but  which  is 
in  effect  a  room  abov^round  (the 
ch.  stands    on    a    bank,   overlook- 
ing ttie  Oaldbeck,  a  tributary  of  the 
Swale),  now  used  as  a  schoolroom. 
The  panelled  work  on  the  door  lead- 
ing to  the  crypt,  and  its  square  pad- 
lock, shoald  be  notiqed.    The  tenor 


bell  in  the  tower  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  Fountains  Abbey.  It 
bears  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  the 
date  1410. 

Thirkldty,  4  m.  S.E.  of  Thirsk,  was 
the  seat  of  tiie  late  Sir  B.  Frankland 
Russell,  Bart,  and  now  of  Sir  Wm. 
Payne  Gallwey,  Bart.  It  is  ap- 
proached by  a  long  and  remarkable 
avenue  of  Scots  fir.  The  ch.  was  re- 
built (1850)  as  a  memorial  of  Sir  R. 
P.  Russell,  by  his  widow.  Roger 
de  Thirkleby,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  1242,  was  a 
native  of  this  place. 


{KUvm^on  Ch.,  on  the  road  to 
Stockton,  IJ  m.  N.  of  Thirsk,  is 
chiefly  early  Dec.,  but  has  some 
more  ancient  portions.  The  chancel 
arch  is  unusual.  The  stunted  piers 
on  either  side  rest  on  a  solid  wall, 
to  which  a  chancel  screen,  or  pierced 
gates,  may  have  been  fo&tenea.  The 
font  bears  the  names  of  Thos.  Lord 
Scrope  (d.  1494)  and  Elizabeth  his 
wife.  (See  ArchsBologia,  vol.  xvi) 
At  the  vicarage  are  some  drawings 
by  Turner, 

Leake  Ch,,  5  m.  farther  on  the 
same  road,  suffered  greatly  during 
the  Scottish  foray  of  1319,  when  the 
town  of  Northallerton  was  burnt. 
It  contains  some  early  portions,  and 
fragments  of  14th  cent,  screenwork. 
One  of  the  bells  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  &om  Rievaulx.  There  are 
indications  that  a  lar^  village  once 
existed  near  the  ch.,  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
Soots,  and  was  never  rebuilt  The 
benefice  is  included  in  Archbp.  Mel- 
ton's return  of  churches,  of  which 
the  valuation  guiding  the  payment 
\  of  tithes  was  to  be  reduced  on  ac- 
'  count  of  this  foray.  In  1852  a  mass 
I  of  human  bones  was  found  buried 
j  without  arrangement  near  the  oh.-' 
yard,  and  witn  them  a  quantity  of 
sQver  coins,  chiefly  temp.  Edw.  I. 
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3  m.  to  the  N.E.  of  Leake  is  the 
interesting  little  ch..  of  All  Saints, 
Over  Silton.  In  the  chancel  are  the 
remains  of  an  elaborately  carved 
screen.  The  arms  of  Neville  and 
Scrope,  Archbps.  of  York  in  the  14th 
oenty  are  yet  to  be  seen  on  the  nave 
roof.  The  ch.  is  in  a  disgraceful 
state  of  disrepair. 

The  lover  of  rare  old  books  will 
find  a  great  treat  in  the  parsonage  of 
Gowetby,  3  m.  E.  of  Leake— the  very 
valuable  library  of  the  late  J.  Oxlee, 
rector  of  Molesworth,  Hants,  being 
in  possession  of  his  son  the  present 
incumbent  of  Gowesby  and  Over 
Silton.  "  Of  this  wonderful  scholar 
and  author,  Dr.  Nicholls,  the  late 
Begius  Professor  of  Oxford,  expressed 
his  surprise  how  the  works  quoted  in 
Mr.  Oxlee*s  publications  nad  been 
obtained;  nor  can  we  re&ain  from 
wonderiiu^  too,  when  we  consider  that 
his  benefice  was  worth  but  2282.  a 
year." — Journal  of  Sacred  Litera- 
ture, April,  1854.  Mr.  Oxlee  is  said 
to  have  mastered  120  difierent  lan- 
guages and  dialects,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  students  of 
Babbinical  lore  whom  this  or  any 
other  country  has  produced  since 
the  days  of  Buxtorf.  He  was  bom 
at  Guisborou^h  in  1779,  and  died  at 
Molesworth  m  1854,  his  birthplace 
marking  him  as  a  true  Yorkshire 
**  worthy."  The  library  is  especially 
rich  in  Jewish  literature,  and  in 
Bibles  or  portions  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures  in  a  variety  of  languages. 

The  Hambleton  hilU,  which  here 
bound  on  the  £.  the  great  central 
plain  (generally  known  as  the  '*  plain 
of  York  '*  &rther  S. ;  but  here,  from 
its  ancient  lords,  as  tlie  *' plain  of 
Mowbray  "J,  rise  about  5  m.  W.  of 
Thirsk.  They  consist  of  the  upper 
oolitic  (calcareous)  strata,  which 
range  8.  of  the  lower  oolite  forming 
the  northern  moorlands  and  the 
Oleveland  hilla  These  calcareous 
hills  range  W.  from  Scarborough 
Gastle  to  Black  Hambleton  (1289 


ft.),  which  is  their  highest  point 
Here  they  turn  8. ;  and  at  Kilbum 
Gonmion  trend  away  sharply  toward 
the  S.£.  The  vale  of  the  Bye 
divides  tbeae  calcareous  hills  from 
the  range  of  lower  oolite  forming 
the  so-called  Howardian  hills. 

The  Hambleton  hills  are  steeply 
escarped  toward  the  N.  and  W.  On 
the  W.  side  three  ^eat  precipices 
occur,  one  above  Boltby,  another 
opposite  Thirsk,  and  a  third  at 
Kolston,  where  the  hills  tain  S.E. 
These  '*  great  inland  clifl&i,  whicli 
are  among  the  most  strikincr  pheno- 
mena of  Yorkshire,  only  dijfer  from 
sea  clifEs  because  the  water  no 
longer  beats  against  them.  The 
Hambleton  hills,  the  wolds  .... 
were  clifEs  against  a  wide  sea."— 
FhOlips, 

Whitestone  Cliff  (that  opposite 
Thirsk)  is  especially  worthy  of  a 
visit ;  and  the  country  all  along  the 
foot  of  the  hills  is  very  pleasant 
and  picturesque — well  wooded,  and 
affording  striking  views  S.  and  W. 
You  may  proceed  from  Thirsk  to 
Feliskirk,  where  is  a  eh.  woitb 
notice — thence  to  Gormire — and  then 
climb  Whitestone  OUff, — ^returning 
to  Thirsk  by  the  village  of  Suttoo. 
This  round  will  be  about  15  m- 
(You  may  drive,  or  a  good  pedestrian 
may  walk  across  the  hills  by  Bie- 
vaulz  to  Helmsley.)  From  Whit^ 
stone  Oliff  to  Helmsley  is  about  10 
m.,  but  of  very  rough  walking  and 
still  rougher  driving.  The  scencrj 
LB  very  beautiful.  ' 

Felitkirk,  2}  m.  from  Thirsk  (the 
ch:  is  dedicated  to  St.  Felix,  the 
"Apostle"  and  firat  bishop  (630- 
647)  of  the  East  Anglians— theie 
was  a  close  connection  between  the 
royal  house  of  E.  Anglia  and  that 
of  Northumbria),  nesQcs  in  a  hollow 
between  wooded  hills.  The  ch., 
which  has  been  almost  rebuilt 
'Dykes,  architect),  is  nevertheleffl 
interesting.  It  is  Norm.,  witli  early 
Dec  S.  aisle  (piers  and  arches), 
I  and  an  entirely  new  K.  aisle  and 
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eliaocel  apse.  The  latter  follo^vB 
tlie  plan  of  the  old  apse,  which  had 
been  cnt  off  with  a  flat  eastern  vnd 
in  the  Peip  period.  It  is  Norm, 
with  a  wall  arcade,  and  3  windows 
with  stepped  sills  above.  Here  are 
two  Tery  good  effigies  perfect  to  the 
minutest  details,  a  knight  and  lady, 
circ.  1310,  which  have  been  assig^ned 
to  the  De  Bob  family.  Bemark  the 
stnnga  for  tying  the  chain  maU  at 
tiie  wrists ;  and  the  grac^td  manner 
in  which  the  lady's  robe  is  folded 
roQiid  her  feet,  which  are  visible. 
The  stained  glass  has  been  collected 
&Qai  different  parts  of  the  ch.,  and 
placed  in  the  window  above  the 
■night's  effigy.  A  shield  with  the 
three  water  bougets  of  De  Bos  oocnrs 
UDong  the  fragments.  Byland  Abbey 
ptiSKsed  some  property  in  tius 
(oriah ;  but  the  ch.  at  the  Dissolu- 
tion belonged  to  the  Freceptory  of 
Moont  St  John. 

Close  above  Feliskirk  is  Mount 
SL  John  f purchased  from  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners  by  Messrs. 
J.  and  £.  Walker),  where  was  a 
Pieceptory  of  Knights  Hospitallers. 
There  are  no  remains  worth  notice. 
Its  clear  annual  value  at  the  Dissolu- 
tion was  102Z.  13$,  dd. ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable  that  in  the  return  made  to 
the  Ecclesiastical  ConmtissionerB  in 
1535  a  deduction  of  482.  Is.  2id., 
termed  "Besponsio  annuatim  soluta 
ri'ligioni  pro  defensione  fidei,"  is 
stnickont. 

H  m.  N.W.  of  Feliskirk  is  Neman 
S<we,  said  to  have  been  the  oc- 
casional residence  of  Nevison,  one 
of  the  most  fieonous  freebooters  of  tbo 
nth  cent  He  was  called  by  Chas. 
U.  ''Swift  Nick,**  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  true  hero  of  the  ride  to 
Ywk,  generally  assigned  to  Turpin. 
A'ew  BvUding,  at  Kirkby  Knowle  (2 
I&.N.),  was  bought  by  James  Danby, 
Sq.,  from  the  Constables,  in  16^3. 
He  enlarged  the  mansion.  Itisaoori- 
008  house  (now  a  fiurm),  with  a  secret 
<4)ainber  or  hiding-place.  There  is 
a  very  fine  view  from  it.    \  m.  S.  of 


New  Building  is  VpsdJO.  Ckisde,  once 
the  seat  of  a  family  of  the  same  name, 
of  whom  Sir  Geoffry  de  Upsale,  pro- 
bably the  last  of  the  race,  d.  in  1.S49  ; 
and  afterwards  the  chief  residence 
of  the  Lords  Scrope,  of  Masbam  and 
Upsal,  one  of  whom  built  the  house, 
which  has  been  quadrangular  witli 
towers  at  the  comers.  It  is  now  a 
farm.  There  is  a  very  extensive 
prospect  from  this  beautiful  site.) 

A  pleasant,  wooded  road,  .with 
fine  views  S.,  and  the  heathy  moors 
and  diffs  rising  in  front,  leads  from 
Feliskirk  to  Oarmire  (3  m.).  This, 
the  only  considerable  **■  tarn  "  of  the 
£.  Yorkshire  hills,  is  about  f  m.  in 
circumference.  On  the  E.  rises  for 
about  500  ft.  the  steep  slope  of  the  em- 
bankment, thickly  strewn  with  frag- 
ments from  Whitestone  Cliff,  which 
forms  100  ft.  of  sheer  precipice  at  the 
back.  On  the  other  sides  of  the  lake 
is  a  high  ridge  of  arenaceous  hiU. 
"  There  are  no  streams  except  the 
mere  runnels  of  the  hill-bank  which 
flow  into  it,  and  none  flow  f^om  it ; 
so  that  its  waters  are  mainly  supplied 
by  rain,  and  dimLnished  by  evapom- 
tion."— /.  O.  B,  The  hollow  of  the 
lake  was  probably  formed  by  a  great 
landslip — which  may  have  occurred 
as  far  back  as  the  glacial  period. 

The  road  winds  round  the  lake, 
and  then  climbs  the  liill  (which  is 
one  of  the  worst  in  Yorkshire  for 
horses  to  get  up,  if  the  carriage 
be  at  all  heavy),  amid  scenes  of 
great  beauty.  "From  the  summit 
of  Whitestone  Cliff  the  view  on  a  dear 
day  is  very  fine  and  extensive.  Im- 
mediately beneath  are  the  precipice 
and  the  lake,  and  the  steep  em- 
bankment, covered  with  thickets  of 
brake  and  blackthorn,  and  thickly 
strewn  with  fallen  piles,  confusedly 
upheaped,  of  massive  and  angular 
rocks.  From  Boltby  Hoor,  south- 
ward to  Hood  Hill,  a  pleasant,  un- 
dulated, wooded  tract  extends;  and 
beyond,  the  broad  central  valley  is 
spread  out  like  a  map  from  the  Tees 
southward  as  far  as  York,  with  Thirsk 
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aad  Ripon  marked  conspicuously,  and 
the  lines  of  railwaf  easily  traceable ; 
by  the  smoke  of  passing  and   re- ; 
passing  trains.    And  beyond  stretdi 
the  western  moors,  the  nuge  bulk  of 
Penhill  looming  in  front  to  shut  in  ' 
Wensleydale  like  a  barrier ;  and  tho 
higher  Great  Whemside  Peak,  on 
the  8.  of  it,  for  a  focus  from  which 
the  undulated  lines  of  hill  stretch 
N.  and  S.  till  they  are  lost  to  view 
in  misty  distance." — /.    O.  Baker, ! 
This  is  the  scene  of  Wordsworth's  ^ 
well-known  sonnet : — 

**  Dark  and  more  dark  the  shadeB  of  ewming 

feU: 
Tbe  wlshed-for  point  was  reached,  but  late 

the  hour. 
And  little  could  be  gained  firom  all  that 

dower 
Of  pmepect,  nrhereof  man  j  thousands  tell ; 
Yet  did  tbe  glowing  West  in  all  its  power 
Salute  us : — there  stood  Indian  citadel. 
Temple  of  Greece,  and  Minster  with  its 

tower 
SDbstantially  expressed,— a  place  for  bell 
Or  clock  to  toll  from. — Many  a  tempting 

i&le 
With  groves  that  never  were  imagined,  lay 
'Mid^it  seas  how  steadfast !  object  for  tbe  ^e 
or  silent  rapture ;  but  wo  felt  the  while 
We  should  forget  them ;  they  are  of  the 

sky 
And  from  our  earthly  memory  fade  away." 

Wliitestone  Cliff  is  sometimes  called 
« the  White  Mear,'  or  "  White  Mare 
Crag/'  and  there  is  a  legend  that 
"once  on  a  time"  a  white  mare, 
carrying  a  young  lady,  took  fright, 
and  bounded  over  it.  The  body  of 
the  young  lady,  it  is  added,  was  never 
found.  The  name  "White  Mear*' 
is  probably  a  corruption  of  white 
*'  mire,"  or  "  mere,"  referring  to  the 
lake  now  known  as  Gormire.  The 
Hambleton  hills,  however,  from 
Black  Hambleton  to  Whitestone 
Oliff,  have  long  been  used  as  a  race- 
course and  a  training-ground;  and 
it  is  possible  that  a  restive  horse 
may  at  some  time  have  carried  its 
rider  over  the  cliff.  (On  the  moor 
above  Gormire  is  the  HambUion 
Hotd^  with  indifferent  accommoda- 
tion, but  with  stables  for  race-horses.) 
There  were  annual  «race8  at  Black  j 


Hambleton  from  1715  to  1770.  This 
'*  mear"  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  white  mare  on  the  hill-side  above 
Rolstone  (see  ante),  A  local  rhyme 
runs:— 

**  When  Gonnlie  riggs  shall  be  covered  with 
hay, 
'JThe  white  mare  of  WhiteaUne  Gliff  wiU 
bear  it  away." 

(j  m.  8.  of  Gormire  is  Hood  Grangey 
near  which  the  Mowbrays  had  a 
castle.  At  the  Grange  are  the  walls 
of  an  ancient  chapel,  which,  perhapeii, 
marks  the  site  of  the  hermitage  when* 
the  monks  were  received  who  after* 
wards  settled  at  Byland.  (See  Rte. 
18.)  On  the  top  of  Hood  Hill  is  a 
large  stone,  said  to  have  been  dropped 
there  by  the  devil  in  his  flight ) 

Ancient  dykes  and  tumuli  occur 
frequently  on  the '  Hambleton  hills, 
which  are  covered  with  shott  bent 
grass,  mixed  with  heather  and  bil- 
berries ;  and  such  names  as  **  Scotch 
corner"  and  "Douglas  ridge,"  (the 
latter  on  the  Glevelands,  opposite 
Black  Hambleton)  may  perhaps  be 
traced  to  the  great  forays  of  1319 
and  1S22,  when  the  Soots,  under  the 
Black  Douglas,  devastated  all  this 
part  of  Yorkshire,  and  (in  the  latter 
year),  after  surprising  and  taking 
prisoner  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  in 
the  hills  between  Byland  and  Rie- 
vaulx,  nearly  made  a  captive  of  Ed- 
ward II.  himself,  who  waa  obliged 
to  fly  in  all  haste  from  Rievaulx.] 


Proceeding  N.  from  Thirsk,  the 
rly.  passes  rt.  the  seat  of  Earl 
Cathcart,  a  little  to  the  £.  of  Thorn- 
Umrle-Street  (on  the  line  of  a  Roman 
road  from  Ooitterick — Gataractonium 
—to  York.  At  Thomton-le-Street 
HaU  (Earl  Cathcart),  formerly  called 
**  Wood  End,"  there  is  a  good  coUeo- 
tion  of  pictures, — ^four  deserving  par- 
ticular notice  :— <1.)  A  portrait  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Soots,  crowned ;  sop- 
posed  to  have  been  painted  by  Richard 
Stephens,  a  Flemish  artist ;  and  said 
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lo  have  'been  faronght  by  Gharlefl,  8th 
Lnrd  C&thcart,  who  was  educated  at 
Levdon,  from  the  ch.  of  St  Andtew 
at  Antwerp.  A  portrait  of  the  Qneen, 
engraved   on  copper,  stiJl  ezists  in 
that  ch.  on  the  upper  part  of  a  mural 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Barbara 
Mowbray  and  Elizabeth  Curie,  women 
of  her  bedchamber,  who,  after  her 
fcxeeution,   ''fled    from   their  coun- 
try to  the  protection  of  the  Catholic 
Ring,  on  account  of  the  true  reli- 
jTion."     Of   Elizabeth  Curie    it    is 
there  said,  that  she  was  that  fiiithful 
attendant  of  her   beloved   mistress 
^cni  morieos    xdtimum    tulit   sua- 
▼imn."    (2.)  A  Claude,  verified  by 
the  Liber  VerUatu,    (3.)  A  painting 
C'U    panel,    probably   by    Breughel, 
which  has  the  brand  of  Charles  I., 
and  the  inscription  **  Given  to  the 
King  by  my  Lord  Newcastle,  1634." 
4.y  An  original  likeness,  by  Bieaener, 
of  Napoleon    L,  purchased  at    St 
Peteraburgh  by  the  grandfather  of 
the  present  Earl,  wh^  ambassador 
at  that  court    Behind  the  picture  is 
the  certificate,  **Le  portrait  a  e'td  fait 
pw  moi  d'(^)rte  nature,  pendant  le 
dejeAner  de  Napol^n  apres  la  paix 
de  TUsit— Riesener."  The  Church  of 
Thornton  contains  monuments  of  the 
Oromptons,  Talbots.  and   Pudseys. 
Nearly  opposite,  1.  of  the  rly.,  is  Kirk- 
hy  Witke  (on  the  river  Wiake  («w^e, 
C^  =  water),    the    most    sluggish 
of  Yorkshire  streams,  which  joins  the 
Swale  a  short  distance  S.),  remarkable 
ta  the  bh'thplace  ridlS)  of  Boger 
Ascham,  the  friena  of  Lady  Jane 
^y  and  the  tutor  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth.   His  father  was  steward  to  the 
Scropes.     Dr.  George  Hickes,  and 
1^.  P^dliser,  Archly,  of  Tuam,  were 
al«)  bom  here.     The  ch.  (restored 
1872,  G.  E.  Street^  archit.)  has  a 
richly  ornamented  Norm,  doorway  on 
the  8.  side  of  the  nave,  and  a  fine 
I^.  chancel,  with  some  fragments 
of  stained  glasB  in  the  £.  window. 
Passing 

26}  m.  OtteringUm  Stat,  we  reach 
\YQrkthire.'\ 


80  m.  North  AUerUm, 

(1.  a  braoch  line  runs  io  Bedale  and  Ley* 
bnrn,  Rie.  23 ;  rt.  tbe  Leeds  and  Stockton  Kly. 
runs  by  Picton  Junction  to  Stockton  — see 
pott).  Pop.  of  borough  In  1871,  4961.  Inn  t 
tbe  Golden  Lion,  representing  tht  Black  Swan 
of  Sydney  Smlih,  which  never  existed.  "  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear,"  he  writes  to  La<1y  Qny, 
**  that  you  are  safely  landed  in  Portman  Square 
with  all  your  young  ones :  but  do  not  set  off 
too  soon,  or  you  wiU  be  laid  up  at  the  Black 
Swan,  Northallerton,  or  the  Elephant  and 
Castle,  Boroughhridge ;  and  yuur  bill  wiU 
cume  to  a  thousand  pounds,  besides  the  waiter, 
who  will  most  probably  apply  for  a  place 
under  Goverumenk" 

The  visitor  may  try  whether  the  **  hum- 
ming northern  ale  "  of  this  place  is  as  admir- 
able as  in  tbe  days  of  one  Ueorge  Meryton, 
sometime  an  attorney  here,  who  (168&),  in 
verses  praising  "  Yorkshire  ale,"  asserts  that 

**  Northafierton,  in  Yoriubire,  does  exoell 
All  England,  nay,  all  Europe,  for  strong 
ale." 

A  curious  error  occurs  In  *  Rob  Boy,'  where 
the  scene  (ch.  Iv.)  in  which  Frank  0»baldi- 
Btone  flVst  meeta  Campbell  is  laid  at  Darling- 
ton, and  is  afterwards  (ch.  iz.)  more  than 
once  referred  to  as  occurring  at  North 
AUerton. 

North  AUerton  (the  many  AUer- 
tons  in  Yorkshire  are  prohably  named 
from  the  iddeivtree— e^,  A.-S. ;  Lower 
Sax.  eOer,  still  used  in  Yorkshire) 
consists  mainly  of  one  long  and 
broad  street,  with  the  ch.  (the  sole 
point  of  interest  in  the  town)  at  its 
N.  end.  There  was  a  Roman  en- 
campment (possibly  a  station;  here, 
the  site  of  which »  known  as  the 
**  Castle  Hills,"  adjoins  the  rly.,  but 
only  a  fragment  of  the  intrenchments 
remains.  Roman  coins,  urns,  and  (it 
is  said)  a  portion  of  a  votive  altar, 
have  been  found  within  the  area. 
The  Domesday  Survey  records  the 
manor  of  North  AUerton  as  having 
**  soke"  (power  to  administer  justice) 
over  oertein  of  the  neighbouring 
manors,  which  have  ever  since  formed 
the  district  known  as  '*  NorttiaUerton- 
shire.'*  The  manor  was  given  by 
Ruibs  to  WUliam  de  Carileph,  Bp.  of 
Durham;  and  (except  during  the 
Ommonwealth)  it  remained  part  of 
the  -land  of  St.  Guthbert''^  until 
1836,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands 
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of  tlie  ecclesiastical  commissionerB. 
The  bishops  built  a  castle  here,  which 
was  razed  by  Hen.  II,  in  1177,  after 
ihe  defeat  and  capture  of  William  of 
Scotland,  whom  Bp.  Hugh  Pudsey 
had  been  supporting.  A  palace  or 
manor-house  was  built  on  the  site 
(now  the  cemetery,  about  200  yards 
W.  of  the  ch.).  it  was  occupied,  at 
different  times,  by  Edward  I.,  II.,  and 
III.;  and  in  1502  Margaret,  eldest 
daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  rested  here 
on  her  way  to  her  bridegroom.  King 
James  of  Scotland.  This  palace  was 
ruined  during  the  civil  wars,  and  no 
fragment  remains. 

From  its  position  on  the  great 
North  road,  North  AUertou  was  the 
usual  gathering  place  of  the  York- 
shire men-at-anns,  when  an  expedi- 
tion against  Scotland  was  on  foot. 
The  same  cause  led  to  the  fighting 
of  the  &mous  battle  of  the  Staiidard 
(see  post)  in  its  neighbourhood,  in 
1138  ;  and  to  the  burning  of  the  town 
by  the  Scots  in  1819  and  1322.  The 
'•northern  earls"  were  here  during 
the  ••  Rising  of  the  North  "  in  1569 ; 
and  many  executions  took  place  in 
North  Allerton  afterwards.  In  1640 
the  king's  forces  under  Strafford  were 
here;  and  in  1647  King  Charles 
himself  rested  here  as  a  prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  the  Scots.  (He  was 
lorlged  in  the  "  Porch  House  "  near 
the  ch.,  now  much  modernised.) 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland's  army,  on 
its  way  to  Scotland  in  1745,  was 
encamped  for  some  time  on  the  Castle 
Hills ;  the  intrenchments  were  then 
perfect. 

The  Church  of  North  Allerton 
was  given,  with  the  other  '*  churches 
of  St.  Cuthbert "  in  Yorkshire,  by 
Bp.  Hugh  Pudsey,  to  the  Prior  and 
Convent  of  Durham.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  burnt  by  the  Scots  in  1 3 1 8 ; 
but  this  can  only  mean  tlmt  the  wood- 
work (and  probably  the  central  tower) 
was  destroyed.  It  is  cruciform,  with 
a  central  tower  and  transepts.  The 
N.  side  of  the  nave  has  massive  Norm, 
piers.   The  S.  side  is  £.  Eng.,  as  (but 


of  somewhat  later  character)  toe  tlie 
tiunsepts.  The  central  tower,  with 
its  piers,  is  Perp. ;  and  was  the  work 
of  Bp.  Hatfield  (1345-1381;  and  of 
Edward  lU.,  as  an  inacription,  now 
defaced,  is  said  to  have  recorded.  The 
chancel  was  entirely  rebuilt  in  1779. 
There  is  a  laige  Perp.  window  in  the 
S.  transept,  and  an  E.  Eng.  portal 
within  the  S  jporch.  The  font  dates 
from  1662.  Tnere  are  no  monnmentd 
of  interest.  Fisher,  Bp.  of  Rochester 
(beheaded  1535),  and  Dr.  Townsend, 
author  of  a  *•  Chronological  Arrange- 
ment of  the  Bible,'  were  vicars  of 
North  Allerton. 

The  Grammar  School  (a  modem 
building)  was  apparently  founded  at 
a  very  early  period  by  the  Prior  and 
Convent  of  Durham.  It  is  remark- 
able for  a  company  of  scholars  edu- 
cated here  in  the  17th  cent,  by 
Thomas  Smelt,  an  **  excellent  gram- 
marian,'* of  whom  some  notices  are 
preserved  in  Hickes's  *  life  of  Ket- 
tlewelL*  ThGSBYieTe  Thom(u  Burnet 
(born  at  Croft  in  1635),  author  of  tlie 
*  Telluris  Theoria  Socra^'  and  one  of 
the  best  Latinists  of  his  age ;  Thoma* 
Bymer  (bom  at  Appleton  Wiskein 
1638),  WiUiam  III.s  liistoriographer. 
and  editor  of  the  '  Foodera ' ;  Gein-ge 
Hickes  (bom  at  Newsham  in  Kirkby 
Wiske,  1642),  the  northern  antiquary, 
author  of  the  *  Linguarum  Vet.  Sep- 
tent.  Thesaurus,'  and  consecrated 
nonjuring  Bp.  of  Thetford  in  1693 ;  his 
brother,  John  HickeSy  who  joined  tie 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  and  was  oae  oi 
the  persons  for  giving  shelter  to  whom 
Alice  Lisle  was  roheaded — Eickes 
himself  was  afterwards  taken  and 
hanged  at  Glastonbury;  WiUia^ 
PaUi8er{hom  at  Kirkby  Wiske,  1 64i  , 
Archbp.  of  Cashel ;  John  JRadcUp 
(bom  at  Wakefield,  1650),  founder  of 
the  Radcliffe  Library,  and  of  the 
Obaervatory  at  Oxford;  and  Jokn 
KettleweU  (bom  at  Low  Fields,  in 
the  parish  of  North  Allerton,  1653^, 
one  of  the  most  learned  and  excellent 
of  the  nonjurors. 

EdmtLnd  Ghead,  Jewell's  suocesEor 
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in  the  0ee  of  Salisbnry,  died  1576, 
va£  born  at  North  AUertou. 

Kaoes  are  held  liere  in  October, 
and  oontiQue  two  days.  The  course 
19  immediately  8.  of  the  rly.  station. 
The  House  of  Correction  for  the 
Xortb  Biding  was  removed  here  from 
Thirsk  abont  1783.  Here  also  is  the 
i^iister  office  for  the  public  registra- 
noQ  of  all  deeds,  ¥rilLs,  ftc^  relating 
to  lands  within  the  North  Biding. 

More  interesting  than  anytiiing  at 
North  AUerton  ^although  there  is 
little  to  be  seen  theie)  is  the  field  of 
the  BaUk  of  (he  Standard,  3  m.  N. 
<if  the  town,  a  short  distance  rt.  of 
the  great  North  road.    A  farm  called 
"Standard  Hill,"  is  said,  and  pro- 
b«bly  with  truth,  to  mark  the  posi- 
tion of  the  &mou8  ^*  Standard."    It 
i»  geDerally  said  that  the  battle  was 
foQghton  CowtonMoor,  and,  although 
the  country  la  now  entirely  enclosra, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was 
then  ftn  open  heath.    The  Cleveland 
hills  and  the  high  points  of  Hamble- 
toQ  are  seen  rt.     The.  Scots  were 
eneountered  here,  on  the  fimt  open 
^htmg- ground   8.   of  the    Tees. 
Their  march  southward  was  guided 
by  the   main   road  ftom  Durham, 
tnnxigh  Darlington  and  North  Aller^ 
ton ;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  success 
of  thnr  expedition  depended  alto- 
gether on  the  battle  which  they  were 
compelled  to  accept  at  this  place. 
The  chief  historian  of  the  *BeUum 
Staodardi'   is  Aelred  of  Bievaulz, 
whose  monastery  was  founded  by 
Walter  TEspeo,  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicaous  baraos  on  the  English  side. 
Aelied  (whose  *Historia   de  Bello 
Btandardi'  will  be  found  in  Twys- 
den's  'Decern  Scriptores* )  was  a  con- 
temporary.   The  story  of  the  battle 
is  briefly  as  follows : — On  the  acces- 
sion of  Stephen,  David  of  Scotland 
took  up  the  cause  of  his  niece  the 
KmpresB  Matilda,  and  (1136)  reached 
Neweastle  with  his  army  at  the  same 
time  as  Stephen,  on  his  way  to  meet 
him,  had  advanced  to  Durham.    A 
tn^ty  was  then  signed  between  the 


kings:  but  David  also  claimed  for 
his  son  the  earldom  of  Northumber- 
land, in  right  of  his  wife  Maud,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  great  Earl  Waltheof. 
It  was  in  support  of  this  claim,  which 
Stephen  did  not  fully  acknowledge, 
that  David  again  stirred  in  1137, 
and  in  the  following  year  advanced 
through  Northumberland  and  Dur- 
ham, both  of  which  counties  were 
savagely  plundered,  into  Yorkshire. 
The  northern  barons,  incited  greatly 
by  Thurstan  Archbp.  of  York,  who, 
very  aged  and  feeble,  was  unable 
himself  to«advance  beyond  Thirsk, 
assembled  in  haste,  and  enoamped 
near  North  Allerton,  having  in  the 
midst  of  their  host  the  "  Staniiard  "— 
a  tall  mast  raised  on  a  four-wheeled 
platform  like  the  Italian  "  Canocio," 
and  bearing,  beneath  a  silver  crucifix, 
and  a  cdlver  pyx  containing  the  conse- 
crated host,  &e  holy  banners  of  St. 
Peter  of  York,  St.  John  of  Beverley, 
and  St.  Willred  of  Bipon— the  three 
great  protecting  saints  of  Yorkshire. 
Among  the  ^gliah  barons  occur 
the  names  of  Bruce,  Baliol,  Ferrars, 
Lacy,  Mowbray, '  Peverell,  Percy, 
L'Espec,  and  Albemarle.  Bobert 
de  Brus,  according  to  Aelred,  having 
been  from  his  youth  *'  a  friend  and 
familiar  to  the  Kmg  of  Scots,"  sought 
him  before  the  little,  and  would 
have  persuaded  him  to  a  *'  peaceable 
accora "  but  for  the  ferocity  of  the 
king's  nephew,  William  MaoDuncan, 
who  insisted  that  the  battle  should 
go  forward.  The  English  host  was 
addressed  from  the  platform  about 
the  Standard  by  Walter  I'Espec,  and 
by  Balph  Bishop  of  Orkney,  commis- 
sioned by  Archop.  Thurstan.  The 
bishop  concluded  with  an  absolution 
of  aU  who  should  fedl  in  the  battle ; 
to  which  there  was  a  shout  of 
'*  Amen !  Amen !  **  "  so  that  the  hills 
re-echoed/'  and  at  the  same  moment 
the  Scots  rushed  forward  with  cries 
of  "Albanighl  Albanighl"  The 
wild  men  of  Gallowav,  who  began 
the  chsijge,  were  broken  and  fled 
after  the  dcHEith  of  their  leaders ;  but 
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meanwhile,  Prince  Henry  of  Scotland 
had  forced  his  way  beyond  the 
Standard;  and  tlie  English  wonld 
have  fled  on  their  side,  had  not  an  old 
knight  cut  off  the  head  of  a  fdain 
man,  and  held  it  up  on  his  lance, 
crying  that  it  was  the  head  of  the 
king  of  Scotland.  This  decided  the 
battle.  The  Soots,  already  discour- 
aged by  the  flight  of  the  Galloway 
men,  fled  in  haste ;  and  King  David 
himself  was  forced  to  retreat  He 
retired  to  Carlisle,  his  host  rallying 
again  in  such  numbers  as  to  make 
pursuit  dangerous.'  Prince  Henry 
escaped,  but  with  difficulty.  Only 
one  English  knight,  Gilbert  deLacy, 
was  killed;  and  the  total  English 
loss  was  very  small.  The  Scots  did 
not  suffer  much  on  the  field ;  but 
some  thousauds  were  lolled  in  the 
northern  counties  after  the  flight  and 
dispersion.  Besides  Standani  Hill 
itself,  there  is  a  farm  about  1  m.  S. 
of  it  called  Scot  Pits — from  the  holes 
into  which  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
Scots  are  said  to  have  been  thrown. 
The  field,  says  John  of  Hexham,  was 
known  as  "Baggamoor ; '*  so  many 
siickd  and  wallets  had  been  left  on  it 
by  the  enemy. 

[An  excursion  of  great  interest  to 
the  archaeologist  may  be  made  from 
North  AUertoQ  to  the  remains  of 
Mount  Grace  Priory y  about  7  m. 
distant  The  road  passes  by  Osmother- 
ley^  a  long  village  near  the  month 
of  the  hollow  between  the  Hamble- 
ton  and  the  Cleveland  hills.  (For 
the  legendary  derivation  of  *'0s- 
motherley"  see  Bte.  15,  Roa^berrv 
Topping.)  The  ch.,  much  barbarised, 
is  long,  narrow,  and  aisleless,  with 
some  Norm,  portions,  and  a  remark- 
able early  Deo.  chancel  arch,  the 
triple  shafts  supporting  which  rest 
on  bases  halfway  up  the  wall.  Sir 
James  Strangeways,  of  Harlsey 
Castle,  direct^  by  his  will,  dated 
1540,  that  a  S.  aisle  should  be  added 
to  the  choir  as  a  burial-place  for 
himself  and  wife,  and  that  40Z.  should 


be  expended  on  it  The  tithes  of 
this  important  parish  are  in  the 
hands  of  four  laymen,  one  of  whom  is 
resident  and  a  large  landowner  in 
the  place.  The  church  demands,  if 
not  complete  restoration,  cofD8ide^ 
able  repair,  which  the  vicar,  the 
Bev.  H.  Jones,  M.A.,  is  desirous  to 
see  effected.  Near  the  ch.  is  a  com- 
modious school  built  by  the  present 
vicar.  The  Queen  Vaiherinej  the 
best  inn  in  the  village,  wiU  afford 
tolerable  accommodation  to  the  pe- 
destrian who  wishes  to  explore  uiis 
neighbourhood.  The  moors  are 
covered  with  heather;  and  Black 
Hambleton,  the  highest  (1289  ft.)  of 
that  range,  is  conspicuous  S.£.  The 
springs  of  the  Bye  rise  N.  of  Douglas 
ridge  (the  southern  point  of  the 
Clevelands).  You  may  follow  the 
river  S.  to  Bievaulx  (Bte.  18]*  a 
rough  but  very  picturesque  pilgrim- 
age of  between  12  and  15  m.  firom 
Osmotherley,  to  be  attempted  by  none 
but  thorough  lovers  of  heather  and 
wild  scenery. 

Mount  Grace  Priory  lies  rt.  of  ih& 
Stockton  road,  about  1  m.  N.  of 
Osmotherley.  (Eitlier  going  or  re- 
turning you  should  walk  across  the 
hill  by  the  Lady  Chapel — see  pott.) 

The  Priory  was  founded  for 
Carthusians, — whose  *'  observantias 
sanctas  et  siugulares — valde  mira^ 
mur,"  says  the  charter  of  foundation, 
— in  the  year  1397,  by  Thomas  Hol- 
land, Earl  of  Kent  and  nephew  of 
Bichard  II.,  who  had  just  created  him 
Duke  of  Surrey.  It  was  established 
under  the  name  of  the  "House  of 
Mount  Grace  of  Ingleby,*'  in  honour 
of  St  Itlary  and  St  Nicholas,  and 
for  the  **good  estates"  of  Bichard 
II.,  his  queen,  the  founder  and 
his  wife.  The  duke  was  one  of 
the  persons  in  whom  Bichard  II* 
placed  most  confidence ;  and  in  1400, 
after  the  deposition  of  that  king,  he 
was  deprived  of  his  title  of  Duke  of 
Surrey.  He  then  joined  his  unde, 
the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  other 
nobles  in  a  plot  to  kill  the  new  king. 
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Hemy  lY ,  during  a  tournament  at 
Oxlhnl;  but  their  intention  was  dis- 
covered* and  the  Duke  of  Surrey  was 
seized  at  CirenoeBter,  and  beheaded 
there,  January,  1400-1.  A  great  part 
of  the  work  of  the  new  priory  was 
still  unfinished,  and  the  brethren 
were  in  much  trouble  and  perplexity 
aatil  Heory  yi.,  circ.  144  0«  oonfirmed 
the  original  grant  of  the  manor  (Bor- 
delby)  in  which  the  prioiy  stands, 
and  of  the  lands  of  Hinckley,  Whar- 
nun,  and  Oarisbrooke,  3  alien  priories, 
which  had  been  obtained  from  Bich. 
IL  by  the  founder.  The  buildings 
were  then  completed,  and  tiie  gross 
aimoal  value  of  Mount  Grace,  at 
the  Diwolution,  was  3822.  In  1412, 
Johanna,  widow  of  the  founder,  ob- 
tained the  king's  licence  to  remove 
her  husband's  remains  from  the 
Abbey  of  Cirencester,  where  they 
were  buried,  and  to  re-inter  them 
at  Uomit  Grace ;  but  his  tomb  re- 
inains  to  be  discovered. 

Mount  Grace  was  one  of  9  Car- 
thusian houses  in  England,  the 
earliest  of  which  was  Witham  in 
Somersetshire,  founded  in  1181  by 
Heniy  IL,  who  brought  the  &mous 
St  Hugh  of  Lincoln  from  the  Grande 
Ghartiense  to  become  its  first  prior. 
The  '*  Atrium  Dei "  at  Henton,  also 
i&  Somersetshire,  was  founded  in 
1227.  Toward  the  middle  of  the 
Uth  cent,  the  Carthusians  (who 
were  then  probably  the  most  faithfol 
to  their  iiile  of  all  the  religious 
orders)  rose  again  into  marked  favour ; 
aiul  7  priories  were  founded  for  them 
between  the  years  1344  and  1414. 
Of  theee  the  house  of  "Jesus  of 
Bethlehem,**  founded  at  Shene  (Rich- 
mond) by  Henry  V.,  was  the 
wealthiest.  Those  at  Epworth  (Lin- 
colnshire), Coventry,  and  B^unt 
Grace  were  all  founded  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  U.  The  Carthusian  order, 
established  by  St.  Bruno  in  1080, 
in  the  *«  Desert  of  tiie  Chartreuse  " 
near  Grenoble,  was  modelled  on  that 
of  St  Ben^ict,  but  was  of  far  greater 
vtrictDeas  and  severity.    The  monks 


lived  apart,  in  separate  houses,  and, 
although  tUey  possessed  a  common 
refectory,  it  was  only  used  on  great 
festivals.  An  almost  perpetual  silence 
was  enforced,  and  the  prior  never 
passed  the  bounds  of  his  "  eremus," 
as  the  lands  of  each  house  were 
called,  in  allusion  to  the  *'  desert "  of 
Chartreuse.  (See  the  '*Consuetu- 
dines "  of  the  order,  as  set  forth  by 
Guigo,  the  5th  grand  prior.)  The 
remains  of  no  English  Chairtreuse 
are  so  perfect  or  so  interesting  as 
these  of  Mount  Grace;  and  the 
remarkable  difference  between  the 
arrangements  here,  and  those  of  a 
Cistercian  or  Benedictine  monastery* 
calls  for  special  attention. 

The  site  of  the  priory,  in  meadow 
ground  close  under  a  wooded  hill,  is 
very  sunny  and  pleasant  One  of  the 
Lascelle^  family  (who  became  pro- 
prietors here  soon  after  tiie  Dissolu- 
tion) converted  part  of  the  buildings 
into  a  dwelling-house  (now  a  fiEurm) ; 
and  his  initials,  with  the  date  16&4, 
remain  over  the  door.  Here  the  keys 
must  be  obtained.  Within  the  en* 
closing  wall  are  2  courts  —  the 
smaller  of  which,  S.,  contained  the 
guest-hall,  and  other  apartments 
allotted  to  strangers;  the  larger,  N., 
was  surrounded  by  the  houses  of  the 
monks.  In  the  smaller  court,  but 
with  access  from  the  inner,  was  the 
priory  ch.  The  farmhouse,  with  its 
outbuildings,  may  have  been  the 
kitchens  (?)  and  other  offices.  In 
the  outer  court  the  remains  are 
scanty,  although  the  long  narrow 
guest^hall  may  be  traced  oq  the  W. 
side.  The  houses  (14  in  number), 
ranged  round  the  larger  court,  were 
of  two  stories;  and  each  has,  by  the 
side  of  the  doorway,  a  square  "  hatch  " 
or  opening  for  the  reception  of  food. 
(This  was  the  arrangement  in  all 
Carthusian  houses :  it  may  be  seen 
in  perfection  in  that  of  Miiaflores 
near  Burgos,  which  remains  nearly 
as  it  was  completed  about  1480.— Seie 
Street's    'Gk>thio    Architecture   in 
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8paia.')  This  inner  court  seems  to 
have  been  surrounded  by  a  cloister* 
and  on  the  S.  side  is  a  lavatoiy.  The 
Church  (^betweeu  which  and  the  wall 
of  the  inner  court  are  remains  of 
apartments— the  prior's  house?)  is 
long,  narrow,  and  aisleless.  (This 
also  was  a  Garth nsian  rule.  No  pro- 
cessions were  ever  made  in  their 
churches :  and  the  12th-cent.  ch.  of 
Witham  in  Somersetshire,  still  used 
as  the  parish  ch.,  is,  like  this,  with* 
out  aisles.)  The  chancel  has  disap- 
peared, except  a  portion  of  the  N. 
wall.  The  central  tower  rests  on  4 
high,  narrow  arches,  with  a  very 
narrow  p«tssage  (making  a  kind  of 
transept)  N,  and  S.  Larger  transepts 
or  diapels  open  immediately  W.  of 
the  tower,  lighted  N.  and  S.  On  the 
K.  side  of  the  very  short  nave  is  an 
opening)  by  whioh  (as  at  Witham, 
where  the  passage  remains)  the 
monks  may  have  entered  the  ch. 
The  tower,  whioh  has  had  good  win- 
dows with  foliated  headings,  is  now 
a  mere  shell.  All  the  buUdings  seem 
to  have  been  plain  and  massive. 
The  dcetoher  will  find  many  excel- 
lent points,  particularly  in  the  outer 
court,  where  a  large  ash-tree  on  the 
chancel  wall  adds  very  picturesquely 
to  the  e&ot  It  is  much  to  1>e 
desired  that  these  most  interesting 
(and  in  England  unique)  remains 
should  be  thoroughly  examined  and 
planned.  They  have  not  as  yet  re- 
ceived the  attention  they  merit  and 
will  reward. 

Many  fine  trees — ehns,  oaks,  and 
ashes — encircle  the  priory  walls  and 
the  ancient  fishponds  below  them. 
At  the  back,  near  St.  John's  well 
— a  copious  spring,  protected  by  the 
monks  by  a  picturesque  arch, — a 
path  through  the  wood  leads  to 
the  top  of  the  hill,  where  is  a 
ruined  **Lady  Chapel,"  built  in 
1515.  It  was  built  strongly  of 
squared  stone,  and  had  a  priest's 
cell  on  the  N.  side.  There  is  little 
architectural  detail;  and  indeed  the 
plainness  of  the  work  here  and  at  the 


priory  deserves  notice  as  in  aooord- 
ance  with  Carthusian  severitv.  The 
chapel,  on  its  prominent  hill,  must 
have  proved  a  "Dame  de  bon  Se- 
cours "  to  many  a  wayfarer  whom  ft 
guided  through  the  woods.  8o  late 
as  1614  there  was  such  a  public 
resort  of  **  divers  and  sundrie  super- 
stitious and  papistlie  affected  per- 
sons "  to  this  •*  chapel  or  hermitage," 
especially  on  *'  the  Lady's  and  oth^r 
saints'  eves,"  as  to  call  for  legal 
interference  (see  the  '*writ"  aga^ist 
such  persons,  who  "came  secretiy 
and  closely  and  for  the  most  part  in 
the  night-time,"  printed  in  'Notes 
and  Queries,'  Deo.  1 861 .  It  is  signed 
by  Tobias  Matthew,  Abp.  of  York, 
and  by  John  Thomborough,  Bp,  of 
Bristol  and  Dean  of  York). 

From  this  point  the  view  over  the 
great  plain,  with  the  hills  of  West 
Yorkshire  in  the  distance,  is  wonder* 
fnl  in  clear  weather.  (In  most  of  its 
features  it  resembles  that  fiom 
Whitestone  Cliff— see,  ante. )  A  path 
leads  down  the  hill  to  Osmotherley.] 

(On  the  Stockton  riy.,  betwieeD 
North  Allerton  and  Pictrai  JunctioD, 
there  are  stations  at  !l^mpton  (when? 
is  a  large  linen  (drill)  fectory)  aod 
Welbury.  There  is  nothing,  how- 
ever, to  call  for  special  notSoe.  For 
ihe  line  beyond  Picton,  see  Bte.  15V 

Leaving  North  Allerton,  and  keep- 
ing the  river  Wiske  1.  (but  not  seeoj. 
the  rly.  passes  1.  Sutton  BontiUe 
HaU  (J.  B.  W.  Hildywd,  Esq.),  and 
crossing  the  Wiske  at  Bbkby  (the 
modem  ch.  is  seen  rt.),  reaches 

37i  m.  Cowton  Stat  Much  of  the 
ground  here  passed  must  have  beea 
within  the  field  of  the  BatUe  of  the 
Standard  (see  ante);  L  is  I'eppef 
HaU  (H.  Hood,  Esq.).  The  "  Vale 
of  Mowbray  "  is  here  compaiativeiy 
level,  rich,  and  wooded;  and  from 
Great  Smiaton,  2  m.  £.  of  Cowtoa 
Stat.,  fine  prospects  are  oomman<lfi<^' 
At 

89  m.  DaUon  Junot,,  a  branch  lio^ 
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pAsaes  S.W.  to  Richmond  (see  Rte. 
2h),  the  hills  above  which  are  seen 
U  while  the  GleveUnd  hills  lise  in 
the  distanee  rt.  IBdbiaby  Hall, 
3  m.  N.  of  the  Dalton  Stat.,  on 
the  road  to  Richmond,  wae  the  seat 
of  Sir  John  Milbanke,  but  was  sold 
by  that  family  some  years  since, 
and 'is  now  the  property  of  W,  H. 
^IsoQ-Todd,  Esq.  Here  Byron  spent 
his  honeymoon,  havings  been  married 
at  Seaham,  another  seat  of  his  father- 
in-law.  Sir  Ralph  Milbanke,  in  the 
county  of  Durham.]  The  Tees  is 
cnwedat 

41^  m.  Croft,  by  a  yiaduot  of  4 
large  arches,  commanding  fine  views 
up  and  down  the  river.  Orofb  {Inn : 
OnA  Spa  Hotel)  lies  on  both  sides 
of  the  Tees,  and  is  resorted  to  fbr 
the  sake  of  its  sulphuretted  waters, 
resembling  those  of  i&nogate.  The 
boUding  containing  the  pump-room 
and  baths  is  faced  with  a  verandah, 
mabine  a  pleasant  promenade.  The 
ch,  chiefly  Dec^  with  some  good 
wolptare  in  the  chancel,  contains 
KomL  portions,  and  the  altar-tomb 
f without  eflgy)  of  Richard  Clervaux 
-— **  oodsin,  in  the  third  degree,  to  the 
kings  of  the  house  of  York"— died 
1490. 

On  Croft  Bridge  each  new  Bp.  of 
Durham  was  formerly  presented  with 
a  fidehion,  said  to  be  that  with  which 
the  Worm  of  Sockbum  was  slain 
(see  Handbook  of  Durham),  but  the 
etutom  ceased  on  the  abolition  of 
the  Palatinate. 

From  Croft  excursions  may  be 
made  by  rail  to  Barnard  Castle  and 
Bokeby  (see  Rte.  26),  and  to  Rich- 
nwnd  (Rte.  25  < ;  1  m.  to  the  W.  is 
Chvenvao  Ccufle  (the  Hisses  Ohay- 
tor\ 

llie  county  of  Durham  is  entered 
beyond  the  Tees,  between  which  and 
Darlington  (at  Oxenhall--Bee  Hand- 
hock  of  Durham  for  a  longer  notice) 
are  ^  ffeO  £eft2e8-~cavities  in  the 
rock,  probably  formed  by  running 
water,  And  now  filled  with  standing 


water  strongly  sulphuretted.  The  8 
largest  are  about  120  ft.  in  diam., 
and  from  19  to  14  ft.  deep.  The 
Skeme  runs  near,  toward  the  Tees, 
who  speaks  thus  in  Drayton's 
verse : — 

"  The  Skern,  a  dainty  nymph,  saluting  Dar- 
lington, 
Comes  in  to  give  me  ayd,  and  being  proud 

and  ranke. 
She  chanc'd  to  looke  aside,  and  spieib  near 

her  banke 
(Thai  from  their  loathaome  brimms  do 

breathe  a  snlphuroiu  sweat) 
Bell-keulee  rightly  cald,  that  with  the  very 

sight, 
This  water-nyropb,  my  Skene,  is  p«rt  in 

such  affright, 
lliat  with  unusual  epetd  she  on  her  course 

doth  haste, 
And  rashly  mnnes  herselfe  Into  my  widened 

waste.*— f'olyolfrtoii. 

For 

44}  m.  Darlington,  see  Handbook 
of  Durham.  The  very  fine  ch.  of  St. 
Cuthbert,  Norm,  and  E.  Eng.,  is  the 
principal  sight  here. 


ROUTE  17. 

STOCKTON,    BT     MIDDLESBROUGH 
AND  REOCAR,  TO  SALTBURN. 

(BrancHi  of  Stockton  and  Darlington 
{N.E.)  my,) 

(For  the  line  from  Northallerton 
to  Picton  Junct.  see  Rte.  16 ;  firom 
Picton  to  Stockton,  Rte.  15.  For 
Stockton  see  Handbook  of  Durham), 
The  distance  between  Stockton  and 
Saltbnm  is  passed  in  f  hr. 

Stockton  RaoeHSourse  (where  the 
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races,  InAngnst,  are  of  some  import^ 
anoe)  is  passed  rt.,  on  the  Yorkshire 
side  of  the  Tees — ^which  aooompanies 
the  train  1.  as  far  as  Middlesbroogh* 
whilst  the  Cleveland  hills  and  Eose- 
berry  Topping  are  seen  rt 

Middlesbrough  (Inns :  Boyal ; 
Talbot),  *'the  youngest  child  of 
England's  enterprise/'  as  it  has  been 
called  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  is  certainly 
neither  tiie  pleasantest  nor  the  most 
comely.  Scarcely  a  blade  of  grass, 
and  not  a  single  tree,  retieye  the 
dreariness  of  its  streets  of  small 
houses,  darkened  by  the  smoke  of 
enormous  blast  furDaces,  of  which,  in 
the  town  and  **  district "  of  Middles- 
brough there  are  between  30  and 
40.  A  glimpse  of  distant  lulls  in 
one  direction,  and  of  the  Tees  and 
the  North  Sea  in  another,  obtained 
now  and  then  as  the  wind  permits, 
only  serves  to  make  the  prison  of  the 
town  seem  yet  more  gloomy.  Yet 
Middlesbrough  is  not  a  place  to  be 
neglected.  It  is  "the  most  remark- 
able seat  of  iron  manufacture  in 
Europe  ;"  and  its  unparalleled  rise — 
in  the  course  of  which,  since  1829, 
an  entirely  new  town  has  been 
created — not  merely  on  paper,  like 
an  American  Eden,  but  with  a  popu- 
lation (in  1871)  of  43.047— still  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  more  than 
1000  a  year — ^more  rapidly,  no  doubt, 
than  that  of  any  other  place  in  the 
world, — is  alone  sufficiently  interest- 
ing. In  1851  the  Pop.  of  Middles- 
brough was  7631;  in  1861,  19,416. 
Under  the  **Beform  Act"  of  1867  it 
was  made  a  parliamentary  borough, 
returning  one  member. 

Middlesbrough  has  been  claimed 
as  a  Danish  settlement;  but  the 
name  (as  Middleburgh  in  the  Isle  of 
Walcheren  attests;  may  have  been 
given  by  any  oolonists  (Anglians  or 
Flemings)  speaking  a  **  low  Dutch  " 
dialect.  A  cell  attached  to  Whitby 
Abbey  was  founded  here  {^before 
1141)  by  Bobert  de  Brus;  and  in 
1829  the  only    house   on  the  site 


of  the  existing  town  was  a  'farm, 
which  retained  some  portions  of  the 
Benedictine  chapeL    After  the  con- 
struction of  the  Stockton  and  De^ 
liugton  Bly.,  the  otiginatoTS  of  that 
line  selected  Middl^rough,  at  the 
month  of  the  Tees,  as  a  place  for 
the  shipment  of  coals  (the  water 
being   much  deeper  here  than  at 
Stockton) ;  and  in  1829  l^ey  pm^ 
chased  500  acres  as  the  site  of  a 
new  town.    This  speculation  proved 
atonoesuccessfuL    The  town  rapidly 
grew.    In  1836  the  Gh.  of  St  Hilda 
was  built  on  the  site  of  the  fans 
and  ancient  chapel ;  in  1842  a  dock, 
including  an  area  of  9  acres,  vhs 
constructed,  and  has   since  (1872) 
been  enlarged,  so   as   to  give  an 
area  of  12  acres  in  one  dock,  capable 
of    accommodating    vessels    up  to 
3000  tons  burden ;  in  1850  MessA 
Bolckow  and  Vaughan,  already  great 
ironmasters  in  Durham,  conGinDed 
the  discovery  of  ironstone  in  GleTe- 
land,  and  completed  arrangemenu 
for    working    the    Eston    quairiee 
(see  poet);  they  established   large 
works  at  IVIiddlesbrough,  which  be- 
came at  once  the  capital  of  thia  dis- 
trict, whence  iron  is  now  exported 
to  every  part  of  the  world.    Messrs. 
Bolckow  and  Yaughan's  works  ai^ 
still  the  most  extensive ;  but  those 
of  Messrs.    Hopkins,    Gilkes,  sn^ 
Wilson  are  also  very  important,  aod 
assist  in  produdng  the  dense  emoky 
canopy  of  the  town.  There  are  ma^J 
other  works  and  companies,  and  in 
1871  there  were  in  Middlesbrongb 
71  blast-furnaces  and  880  puddling- 
furnaces.     More  than  one  ooillioQ 
tons  of  pig-iron  are  produced  bere 
annually— «bout  half  the  qaantity 
manufactured   in    the  whole  iroo' 
stone  district  of  North  Yorksbiie. 
The  works,  and  especially  those  of 
Bolckow  and  Yaughan,  it  niBsd  baidlf 
be  said,  are  well  worth  seeing  .'^^ 
for  this  special  permission  is  require. 
(Application  should  be  made  at  the 
office  attached  to  the  works.} 
For   a   notice   of  .  the   ironstona 
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quarries  fioin  whioh  the  ore  is  raised, 
dee  Eston,  poet. 

The  iroa-ore»  after  being  **  roosted'* 
"under  long^  narrow  monntaiiis  of 
sweltering  fire,"  is  smelted  in  the 
blast  fumaoes  (either  by  hot  or  eold 
blasts},  and  is  then  run  out  into 
"pigs/'  Then  oomes  the  **pud- 
dhng"  process,  necessary  for  render- 
ine  the  iron  malleable.  '*  The  pig  iron 
id  brought  to  the  mouth  of  the  pud- 
ailing  fiimaoey  in  chaiges  or  quantities 
of  between  5  or  6  cwts.  One  of  these 
cbaivee  Ib  placed  in  the  furnace; 
whilst,  under  a  yeiy  hot  fire,  the 
pnddler  stirs  it  up  with  thick  iron 
rodg  until  it  boil&  He  then  separates 
the  mass  into  hundredweight  lumps. 
• ...  In  making  rails  (for  railwa3rs), 
alabs  of  these  puddled  balls  are  put 
together,  reheated,  and  rolled  out 
into  rails  at  the  mills.  Sometimes 
aeveral  slabs  are  put  together  in  one 
pile,  hammered  under  one  of  the 
gigantio  steam-hammers,  and  then 
pMsed  through  one  of  the  powerM 
rulliog-machiDes.  The  iron  is  pre- 
pared in  this  way  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  the  heads  of  the  rails. 
Boiler  and  ship  plates  of  the  required 
strength  and  quality  are  produced 
in  a  idmilar  way  from  large  slabs  of 
paddled  iron  heated  and  hammered 
together,  and  then  roUed  out  to  the 
fequired  sizeu" 

The  shears  for  cutting  iron,  the 
rollmg  machines,  and  the  great 
steam-hammers  should  all  be  care- 
folly  noticed.  The  noise,  smoke, 
uid  heat — especially  in  the  narrow 
paasBge  between  the  puddling  fur- 
itaces— make  a  perfect  Pandemo- 
mm.  The  men  of  course  suffer 
greaUy  from  the  heat;  and,  in  their 
own  words,  a  stout  man  from  the 
Qoimtry  soon  gets  "  as  #thin  as  a  lat  '* 
(Iftth).  Drink,  except  water  and 
trcscle  beer,  is  strictly  forbidden  on 
the  works ;  bat  the  publio-houses  in 
the  place  are  said  to  drive  an  espe- 
<^iall7  good  trader 

At  the  Tarious  wco-ks  are  produced 


— ^plates  for  shipbuilding,  wrought 
nails,  rails,  railway  fastenings  and 
machinery,  besides  puddled  bars. 
At  the  Newport  wire-mills,  tele- 
graph, fencing,  and  other  kinds  of 
wire  are  made.  There  are  also 
ship-yards,  where  iron  vessels  up  to 
8000  tons  are  built.  Brick-yards 
and  chemical  works  contribute  their 
odours;  and  Messrs.  Bolckow  and 
Yaughan  have  e>unk  salt-pits  here, 
since  a  deposit  of  salt,  100  ft.  thick, 
underlies  the  town. 

Besides  the  parish  oh.  (St.  Hilda's), 
built  in  1839,  there  are  2  others — 
St.  Joljn's  (built  1864)  of  Dec.  cha- 
racter, brick,  with  stone  dressings; 
and  St.  Paul's  (1871),  of  the  same 
materials.  Two  more  churches  will 
shortly  arise,  and  there  are  various 
chapels.  Near  the  rly.  stat.  is  the 
Ironmasters*  and  General  ExclMnge^ 
built  1868,  at  a  cost  of  35,000^.  A 
Theatre,  Free  Library,  Concert  Halls, 
and  other  buildings  have  also  arisen, 
and  the  number  of  public  edifices 
increases  yearly.  The  Cemetery^  well 
laid  out,  is  on  the  Ldnthorpe  Koad ; 
and  the  AJbert  Parkt  an  enclosure  of 
72  acres,  was  given  to  the  town  in 
1866  by  H.  W.  F,  Bolckow,  Esq. 
It  is  about  1  m.  from  Middlesbrough, 
on  the  same  road,  and  has  been 
picturesquely  laid  out  and  planted. 
In  the  grounds  are  the  remains  of  a 
tree,  weighing  11  tons,  dredged  from 
the  Tees  at  Eston,  and  beajriog  the 
keel  marks  of  many  vessels. 

[From  Middlesbrough  a  branch 
line  runs  to  Guisborough  (Rte.  15), 
with  stations  at  Ormsbv,  Nunthorpe, 
and  Pinchingthorpe.  This  rly.  brings 
much  ironstone  from  the  quarries 
near  Guisborough. 

About  1  m.  rt.  of  Omuiby  Stat, 
is  MartoUt  the  birthplace  of  Gap- 
tain  Cook—bom  here  October  27* 
1728.  The  field  in  whioh  his  fa- 
ther's cottage  stood  is  still  called 
'■Cook's  Garth."  In  the  church 
(which  was  restored  1846)  a  tablet  to 
the  memory  of  Oook  Itas  been  placed 
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by  the  parishioners ;  and  a  school,  as 
an  additional  memorial,  was  founded 
in  1848.  Tho  ch.  is  Norm,  (nave) 
and  £.  Eng.  (chancel).  The  modem 
stfiiined  glass  is  by  WaUee.  The  ch.- 
yd.  contains  the  tombstone  of  Mary 
Walker,  who  taught  young  Cook  to 
read.  His  &ther  was  a  day-labourer 
in  her  serrice.  (See  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge's 'Northern  Worthies'  for  an 
excellent  Life  of  Cook). 

Marion  HaU,  a  large  mansion  of 
red  brick,  with  a  lofty  cupola,  was 
oompletetl  in  1869,  and  is  the  resi- 
dence of  H.  W.  F.  Bolckow,  Esq.  It 
commands  very  fine  views.] 

Opposite  Middlesbrough,  on  the 
Burnam  side  of  the  Tees,  is  Port 
Clarence-^-equally  a  place  of  smoke 
and  iron. 

Passing  Cleveland  Port  (an  older 
"port**  than  Middlesbrough,  and  like 
that,  bustling  with  the  new  trade  of 
the  district — Messrs.  Bolckow  and 
Yaughan  have  9  blast  furnaces  here) 
we  reach 

Eston  Stat. ;  where  a  branch  line 
(only  used  for  conveying  ironstone) 
passes  rt.  to  the  famous  Eston  quarries 
at  the  foot  of  Eston  Nab.  It  had 
long  been  known  that  tho  hills  of 
Cleveland  contained  thick  beds  of 
ironstone,  which  had  not  been  ne- 
glected during  the  Homan  period, 
and  which  had  certainly  been  worked 
hj  the  monks  of  Rievaulx  and  of 
Whitby.  But  although  many  at- 
tempts at  bringing  Cleveland'  iron 
into  notice  had  been  made  during 
the  present  century,  they  were  nn- 
suocesBful  until  1850,  when  Mr. 
Yaughan  made  the  discovery  himself 
of  the  vast  seam  of  ironstone  lying 
in  the  N.W.  side  of  Ef*ton  Moor. 
He  convinced  himself  of  itd  excel- 
lence ;  made  arrangements  for  work- 
ing it;  and  the  quarry  has  since 
supplied  the  greater  part  of  the  iron 
manufactured  at  the  Middlesbrough 
works  of  Messrs.  Bolckow  and 
Yang^ian.    More  than  2400  tons  of 


raw  stone  are  raised  here  daily. 
(For  Eston  Nab  itself,  which  is  best 
visited  from  Redcar,  see  pott.) 

The  ironstone  district  in  this  part 
of  Torkshire  extends  from  Eaton  and 
Normanby,  past  Upleatham,  to  Guis- 
borough,  Skelton,  Brotton,  and  Skin- 
ningrove.  The  principal  minin<):- 
field  occupies  a  tract  of  about  30 
square  miles  in  extent. 

Redoar  (tho  next  slatum).  (HoiA : 
Red  Lion,  best  and  toleiable: 
Royal,  facing  the  sea ;  Swan :  lodg- 
ings are  numerous  and  reason- 
able). Within  the  last  few  years 
Redcar  has  become  a  watering- 
place  of  some  importance.  The 
village  consists  of  one  long  street; 
and  has  but  one  recommendation, — 
the  long  stretch  of  firm  and  beau- 
tiful sands  from  Huntcliif  Rocks  to 
the  Tees  month,  and  1  m.  broad  at 
low  water,  along  which  you  may 
gallop  for  10  m.  without  drawing 
bridle.  The  Durham  coast  extendis* 
opposite ;  and  the  mouth  of  the  Tc^ 
on  one  side,  and  the  hills  toward 
Saltbum  on  the  other,  form  the 
boundaries.  The  low  cliJCEs  at  the 
foot  of  whidi  the  sands  spread  ^em- 
selves  are  of  drifted  day  or  pebUes, 
resting  on  liaa. 

The  whole  of  this  coast  is  danger- 
ous, and  is  ill  provided  with  accessible 
liavens.  It  was  long  since  proposed 
(but  it  still  remains  a  proposition) 
that  a  harbour  of  refuge  should  be 
formed  at  Redcar  by  oonstructiDg 
piers  of  masonry  upon  two  ree^  of 
rock  called  the  Scars,  which  admit 
of  passage  between  them  at  all  times 
of  tide. 

A  pier  has  been  built  here,  and  an 
esplanade  formed  (1870).  There  are 
2  lifeboats  at  Redcar. 

At  East  Coaiham  Q  m.  E.  of  Bed- 
car)  is  a  modem  Gothic  ch.  (built 
1854),  of  which  the  exterior  is  &r 
better  than  the  interior.  The  pulpit, 
font,  and  reredos,  of  Caen  stooe, 
were  designed  by  Soott,  and  hart' 
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been  elaborately  deoomied  in  gold 
and   o(^iu.     Besides  this  ch.,  the 
Tijdtor  should  see  the  Convalescent 
Home  and  the  Qiammar  Behool  at 
Goatham.    The  Home  was  founded 
in    1860,   enlarged    1869,  and    the 
chapel  added  in  1871.    This  is  very 
Koodf  of  £.  £ng.  charaeter,  with  an 
apatdal  ehanoel  and  many  stained 
glaas    windows    by    WaUea.     The 
Uflooe  aooommodates  100  patients, 
who  are  received  firom  all  parts  of 
England   on   a   aubaeriber'B  order. 
Each   oonvaleecent   may  remain  a 
raooih,  or  longer,  if  deorable.    The 
Grammar  School,  a  Gothic  building; 
was  opened  in  1869.     The  school 
itatHf  was  founded  at  Kirkleatham 
by  Sir  Wm.  Turner  in  1700,  was 
reconstituted  in  1855,  and  removed 
to  Coatham.     The  new  Qhurch  at 
Onathaim    is   passed    in    the   walk 
laeross  the  level)  to  KirklacUham  (8 
BL  irom  Bedcar),  where  the  HospUtU 
is  one  of  the  lions  of  the  Bedcar 
neighbourhood.  ■  This  was  fomided 
in  1676  by  "Sir  WUliam   Turner, 
Kt.,  Lord  Mayor  of  London/'  long, a 
Woollen-draper  in  St  Paul's  Church- 
yard.   He  lent  Charles  II.  32002.  at 
K'veral  times,  bat  was  repaid  only 
lOOOt.    One  of  his  last  transactions 
^nis  a  loan  of  5m.  to  <*  King  Wil- 
liam  upon  ^  tally.**     Sir  WUliam's 
anoeBton  had  poraessed  Kirkleatham 
Hall  since  1623.    His  hospital  was 
founded  for    10   old    men,  10  old 
women,  10  boys,  and  10  girls.    The 
revenue  exceeds  15002.  yearly.  The 
building  (of  briok,  without  arohi- 
tectoral  character)  forms  3  sides  of 
a  square,  the  fimrth  being  closed  by 
on  inm  grilW.-  In  the  centre  is  a 
figure  c(  Justice.    The  Chapd,  added 
io  1742,  contains  a  very  fine  window 
of  stained  glass,  with  figures  of  Sir 
William  Turner  and  his  brother  John, 
''  Seigeantrat-law,"  with  the  "  Adora- 
tiou  of  the  Magi"  in  front     The 
glass  is  superb  in  colour ;  but  nothing 
i8  known  of  its  history  beyond  a  tradi-  i 
tiou  that  it  was  the  work  of  **  two  I 
ItaUans;"  and  that  Chomley  Turner  | 


was  so  gratified  with  their  perform* 
anoe  that  he  gave  them  1002.*  in 
addition  to  the  5002.  for  which  it 
was  purchased.  Two  gilt  chairs  in  the 
chapel  were  presents  to  the  hospital 
£rom  Charles  IL  There  is  a  JfuMum, 
the  most  remarkable  object  in  which 
is  a  carving  of  St.  Geoi^e  and  the 
Dnupon  cut  from  a  sin^e  piece  of 
Turkish  boxwood— date,  latter  end 
of  15th  cent ;  size,  18  in.  by  7.  In 
former  days  of  betting  it  is  said 
that  Sir  H.  Y.  Tempest  wagered 
1000  guineas  that  this  carving 
was  not  ftom  a  single  piece  of 
wood.  His  bet  was  taken  by  Sir 
Chas.  Turner,  and  <'St  George" 
was  tested  with  boiling  water  and 
vinegar,  but  came  out  scatbleas.  In 
the  Library  (consisting  of  about 
2300  vols.)  are  some  good  books — 
mainly  divinity  and  history  of  the 
end  of  the  17th  and  beginning  of 
the  18th  cents.  There  is  a  copy  of 
Walton's  'Polyglot'  which  belonged 
to  Cromwell^  and  near  it  one  of 
Casteirs  Lexicon  with  the  autograph 
of  "Bi.  Bentley."  The  merchant's 
books  of  Sir  W.  Turner  are  also  pre- 
served here. 

Kirkleatham  Ch.  (built  about  1763 
by  one  Bobert  Comey,  a  native  of 
Kirkleatham,  in  much  better  style 
and  with  far  greater  honesty  of  con- 
struction than  was  exhibited  at  that 
day  by  men  of  greater  professional 
eminence)  contains  a  statue  of  Sergt. 
John  Turner,  by  Seheemaker^  and  a 
full-length  brass  of  Bob.  Cbulthurst, 
d.  1631 — a  very  fine  example  of 
that  date.  Towards  the  £.  end 
is  a  circular  mausoleum,  erected  in 
1740  "to  the  memory  of  M.  W. 
Turner,  Es^.,  the  best  of  sons,"  as 
an  inscription  round  it  testifies. 
A  very  beautiful  silver  dish  of  the 
17th  cent,  richly  decorated— now 
used  as  the  naten — was  thrown  up 
by  tlie  sea  about  100  years  since, 
within  theprivile«:^e  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor.  KirkleaSiain  EaU,  reiionted 
and  enlarged  by  Carr  of  York,  who 
died   in    1807,    with    well-wooded 
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g:round0,  and  commandinj?  good 
views,  has  passed  fiom  the  Turners, 
and  is  now  the  property  of  A.  H. 
Tomer  •  Newoomen,  Esq.  Much  was 
done  for  the  agriculture  and  for  the 
general  improvement  of  this  district 
by  Sir  Chsm,  Turner  (the  last  of  the 
fiunUy)  at  a  time  when  such  work  was 
less  thought  of,  and  was  &r  more  difB- 
enlt,  than  at  present.  He  rebuilt  his 
farms  and  his  village ;  provided  re- 
spectable inns  here  and  at  Goatham ; 
and  did  much  to  restrain  the  smug^ 
gling  then  general  on  this  coast 
Cook,  accompanied  by  the  "gentle 
savage "  Omai,  and  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  visited  him  at  Kirkleatham 
in  1775. 

The  walk  or  drive  may  be  con- 
tinued to  Etton  Nab  f  about  3  m. 
farther),  the  view  from  which   is 
superb.    In  front,  as  tlie  bill  is  ap- 
proached, are  the  woods  of  WiUon 
Castle  (Sir  Ohas.  Hugh   Lowther, 
Bart.),  a  modem  house,  built  from 
designs  of  Sir  Robert  Smirke  on  the 
ruins  of  a  castle  which  belonged  to  the 
Bulmers.    The  village  has  been  en* 
tirely  rebuilt  of  late  years.  The  last  of 
the  Bulmers  of  Wilton  was  Sir  John, 
who  eufferedat  Ty  bum  for  his  share  in 
the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace ;  and  whose 
second  wife  was  the  *'  Lady  Bulmer '' 
who  was  burnt  at  Smithfield  on  the 
same  occasion,  and  whose  fiite  has 
been  specially  dwelt  on  by  Froude 
(H.  E.,  vol.  iii    See  also  Walbnin's 
*  Memorials  of  Fountains,'  i.  273). 
Wilton  Chapd  retains  some  Norm, 
features,  and  the  effigies  of  a  Bulmer 
and   his   wife,    temp.    Edward    I. 
Eston    Nab   (**n&b''   is  the  name 
given    throughout    N.E.    Yorkshire 
to   the   scalped    temiination   of   a 
hill),    800   ft    high,   commands  a 
very  fine  view  W.   and   N.     The 
tnouth  and  estuary  of  the  Tees,  and 
l&e  rich  country  toward  the  hills  of 
Bichmond,  lie  mapped  out  below  the 
spectator.    There  are  many  tumuli 
on  the  hill,  and  on  Bamaby  Moor 
<its  southern  end)  is  a  semicircular 
Boman  encampment   A  Boman  road 


is  said  to  have  passed  in  this  direction 
from  York  across  the  Hamhleton 
hills. 

The  ironstone  quarriee  already 
noticed  are  on  the  N.W.  &oe  of  the 
hilL 

Leaving  Bedcar,  the  rly.  skirts  the 
estuary,  passing  1.  Manke,  The 
Hall,  built  by  Sir  William  Penny- 
man,  temp.  Charles  I.,  is  now  the 
property  of  the  Earl  of  Zetland. 
The  old  x^hurch,  usefQl  as  a  land- 
mark, is  dedicated  to  St.  German. 
Capt  Cook's  father  and  other  mem- 
bers of  his  family  are  buried  here: 
The  ch.  stands  on  the  cliff,  and  is 
now  onlv  used  for  burials.  ^• 
Mark's  Church  was  built  in  1867, 
chiefly  at  the  cost  of  Lord  Zetland. 
The  architecture  is  not  Englialt,  and 
the  ch.  might  have  been  imported 
from  Normandy.  The  E.  vrindow 
was  given  by  the  teuflntry  of  Lord 
Zetland,  as  a  memorial  of  the  Count- 
ess. There  are  ironstone  quarries  in 
tlie  face  of  the  hill  rt  We  soon 
reach 

SaWmm-hy-ilie'Sea.  (HaM:  the 
Zetland,  large  and  possessing  every 
modem  accommodation.  T%efe  in 
a  reading-room,  and  a  tabU^*Mie 
during  the  season.  Board  and  resi- 
dence in  public  rooms  10s.  HkL  a  day. 
besides  attendance  Iji.  (W.  Anange- 
ments  made  for  familiea  To  secure 
rooms  it  is  desirable  to  write  some 
days  beforehand.  The  Alexandra 
Hotel,  on  the  cliff,  is  also  very  good.) 
Saltbum  stands  at  the  mouth  of  !2 
wooded  glens,  each  of  which  sends 
its  streamlet  to  the  sea.  The  inland 
scenery  is  pleasant  and  picturesque: 
the  coast  between  Saltbum  and 
Whitby  is  accessible,  and  is  very  fio^ 
(see  Bte.  14) ;  and  the  auiet,  and  ex- 
cellent hotel  aooommodation  render 
Saltbum  by  no  means  the  least  ple^* 
sant  of  Yorkshire  watering-plnoe^ 
There  are  as  yet  but  few  lodgiog- 
houses.  Indeed  the  whole  place  con- 
sists of  the  hotel,  a  terrace  or  tw^ 
the  modem  ch.,  and  a  few  acatteied 
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hooses  about  them.  There  is  a  firm 
sandy  beach,  with  good  bathing; 
and  a  pier,  built  in  1867,  extends 
about  500  yards  into  the  sea,  and 
its  a  pleasant  promenade.  Steamers 
touch  here  almost  daily  from  Scar- 
borough, Whitby,  Hartlepool,  and 
Middlesbrough,  and  afford  the  means 
of  easy  water  excuisions.  A  hoist, 
worked  by  hydraulic  power,  and 
oeuly  ISO  ft.  high,  may  be  used  for 
ucecuding  or  descending  to  the  sands, 
and  is  a  great  boon  to  invalids.  It 
leids  an  to  the  pier.  The  cliffs  here 
are  fine.  Hunidiffe  (about  850  ft.) 
is  reached  by  a  footpath  passing  the 
onastguard  hooses;  and  RockUffe 
(d50  ft.),  on  the  rt,  should  also  oe 
visited. 

Adyantage  has  been  taken  of  the 
iteep  sides  of  the  glen,  which  opens 
close  under  the  terrace  of  the  Zet- 
land Hotel,  to  form  very  picturesque 
vulks,  laid    out  with   shrubs    and 
flowen,  and  with  seats  at  the  best 
points.    On  the  opposite  Innk  of  the 
stream  is  a  newly-built  "ch&teau" 
(Kusbpool  HallX  ^^  peaked  roofe 
and  tourelles,  belonging  to  Mr.  Bell 
of  Newcastle,  one  of  the  great  iron- 
mastsiB  of  the  district     The  glen 
itadf  is  well  wooded,  and  is  crossed 
near  the  sea  by  a  light  iron-girder 
bridge,  140  fr.  high  and  about  800 
ft.  bag,  connecting  Saltbum  with 
Brotton.  There  is  also,  much  high^ 
^  a  lofty  viaduct,  raised  by  the 
N.E.  Bly.   CcmipaDy  (Saltbum  to 
Whitby    line),    which    spans    the 
Rien,  and  is  790  ft.  long,  with  a 
height  of  150.    Yon  may  pass  up 
the  glen   (beyond   the  trimly-kept 
walks;  as  far  as  SkdUm  Cadis  (John 
Thomas  Wharton,  Esq.),  2  m.  finnn 
Saltbum.     Skelton  is  now  a  very 
indiffiBTcnt  modem   house,  but   in- 
ciodes  a  portion  of  the  andent  castle, 
the  "caput  baroniflo" — the  head  of 
the  greet  barony  of  Bruce.    It  was 
granted,  soon  %Bb&t   the    Oonquest, 
with  43  lordships  in  the  R  and  W. 
fiidinga,  and  51  in  the  N.,  to  Kobert 
de  Bros  (who  was  probably  one  of 


the  Conaueror's  followers  addvely 
concemea  in  the  reduction  of  Yorb- 
shire),  and  the  Bruces  continued 
lords  of  Skelton  for  many  genera- 
tions. Peter  de  Brus,  one  of  the 
confederate  barons  at  Runnymead, 
granted  certain  lands  at  Lebonfield  to 
Henry  Percy,  who  married  hia  sister, 
**  on  condition  that  every  Ghristmaa- 
day  he  and  his  heirs  should  come  to 
Skelton  Castle,  and  lead  the  lady  by 
the  arm  from  her  chamber  to  the 
chapel,"  —  a  curious  and  perhaps 
unique  tenure.  From  the  Bruces, 
Skelton  passed  (55th  Hen.  Ul.)  to 
the  Fauconbergs,  one  of  whom  mar- 
ried the  Bruce  heiress.  It  subse- 
quently became  the  lordship  of  Ne- 
TiUes  and  Gonyers,  but  after  the 
death  of  the  last  Lord  Gonyers, 
temp.  Eliz.,  the  husbands  of  bis  3 
daughters  and  coheiresses  quarrelled, 
and  **  every  one,  for  despite,  ruined 
that  part  of  the  castle  whereof  he 
was  in  possession."  In  tUe  last  cent, 
it  was  the  property  of  John  Hall 
Stevenson,  author  of  '  Grazy  Tales,' 
and  more  noteworthy  as  the  **  Euge- 
nius  "  of  Sterne,  who  often  visited 
him  here.  "  Hero  it  was  that  Sterne 
bribed  a  boy  to  tie  the  weathercock 
with  its  point  to  the  W.,  hewing 
thereby  to  lure  the  host  from  his 
chamber ;  for  Eugenius  would  never 
leave  his  bed  while  the  wind  blew 
from  the  R,  even  though  good  com- 
pany longed  for  his  presence.'  Hall 
was  the  diief  member  of  a  not  very 
edifying  society,  called  tiie  "  Demo- 
niacs," and  in  early  life  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  Medmenham 
monks.  The  ch.  of  Skelton  is  mo- 
dem and  uninteresting  (rebuilt 
1785). 

On  the  hill  behind  Skelton  are 
very  large  ironstone  quarries.  Nearly 
opposite,  and  on  the  road  between 
Guisborough  and  Saltbum,  is  Up- 
Uaiham  Had  (Earl  of  Zetland),  with 
good  gardens,  laid  out  in  Italian 
Sishion,  and  fine  trees  in  tho 
park.  There  is  a  modem  ch.  of 
Norm,  character.    The  tower,  and 
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some  part  of  the  old  church,  with 
the  font  and  some  curious  pionu- 
mental  relics,  still  remain  between 
the  village  and  the  Holebeck.  The 
country  between  Upleatham  and 
Guifborough  is  ridily  wooded  and 
pleasant. 

The  second  glen  (that  &rtbest 
from  Saltbum)  has  no  walk  through 
it,  but  its  picturesque  soenery  will 
repay  a  scramble,  and  the  sketcher 
will  find  no  lack  of  subjects.  It  is  a 
peculiarity  of  these  wooded  valleys 
that  they  are  scarcely  seen  until  you 
are  standing  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
descent,  and  that  you  can  form  no 
idea  of  their  beau^  until  you  are 
actually  in  them. 

At  Brotton,  2\  m.  S.E.  of  the 
Saltbum  Stat.,  are  many  ironstone 
quarries.  There  is  a  very  wide  and 
beautiful  view  from  the  ch.-yd. 
The  ch.  itself  dates  from  1778,  and 
has  a  good  modem  stained  E.  window 
by  Powell  and  Co. 

(For  the  coast  between  Saltbum 
and  Whitby,  see  Bte.  14).  Guia- 
borough  (6  m.l,  and  Roseberry 
Topping  (3  m.  farther),  are  within  a 
dav's  excursion.  (For  both  see  Bte. 
15).  A  pedestrian  may  walk  from 
Guisborough  across  the  hills  to  Kil- 
dale  (Bte.  15),  and  thus  find  him- 
self within  readi  of  the  grand  moun- 
tain and  moorland  scenery  of  Clove- 
land.  Bichmoud  (Bte.  25),  and 
even  Barnard  Castle  and  Bokeby 
(Bte.  26),  may  be  visited  by  rly. 
during  the  long  summer  days. 
Whitby  will  be  easily  accessible  on 
the  completion  of  the  rly.  (see  Bte 
14). 


ROUTE  18. 

THIRSK  TO  MALTON.    (HELMSLEY. 
RIEVAULX.) 

N,E.  My.—ThinkandMaUonBranek 
— branch  from  GUUng  to  HdmiUy. 

From  Thirsk  to  Pilmoor  Jnnctioa 
the  main  line  is  followed.  At  Pil- 
moor the  branch  rly.  turns  L,  skirfiiig 
the  Hambleton  hills,  and  foUoirin^ 
the  long  valley  (the  lower  part  of 
Byedale),  which  opens  between  them 
and  the  Howardiaa  hills.  The 
scenery  is  fine,  and  the  line  through- 
out interesting. 

Passing  rt  (beyond  Pilmoop)  F««- 
thwaitey  where  is  a  small  station  at 
which  trains  stop  when  required, 
and  where  the  cb.  has  Jfonu. 
portal  and  chancel  arch,  we  reach 

12  m.  (from  Tliirsk)  Coxwdd 
Stat.  Of  this  very  pretty  village 
Lawrence  Sterne  was  the  viear  (hold* 
ing  it  with  that  of  Sntton-on-the- 
Forest,  which  Abp.  Blackburoe 
gave  him  in  1788)  from  1760  till 
his  death.  Here  he  wrote  the  latter 
part  of  *  Tristram  Shandy.'  and  'Tlie 
Sentimental  Journey.'  "I  am,"  he 
says,  writing  toward  the  end  of  his 
life,  when,  after  foreign  wandering 
and  London  gaieties,  ho  retiieti 
quietly  to  Ooxwold,  and  found  (or 
tried  to  find)  some  rest  and  pleasun? 
there — "as  happy  as  a  prince  at 
Gozwold,  and  I  wish  you  oould  see 
in  how  princely  a  manner  I  live 
— 'tis  a  land  of  plenty.  I  sit  down 
alone  to  venison,  fish,  and  wild  fovl, 
or  a  oouple  of  fowls  or  ducks;  with 
curds,  strawbeniefl  and  cream,  awl 
all  the  simple  plenty  whicli  a  rich 
valley  (under  Hambleton  bilk)  cbd 
produce.  .  .  .  I  have  a  hundred  hens 
and  chickens  about  my  ynid,  90^ 
not  a  parishioner  catches  a  hare  or  a 
rabbit  or  a  trout,  but  he  brings  it  tf 
an  offering  to  me."  Cozwdd  ch. 
has  a  fine  Perp.  western  tower  (<h^ 
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ta^nal)  witli  an  open  parapet  and  | 
;rargoyles  resembling  those  oiThirsk. 
The  Prior  and  Convent  of  New- 
burgh  held  the  Tectorial  tithes  of 
both  parishes — hence  the  similarity 
in  the  architecture  of  the  churches.) 
Tiie  chancel  was  rebuilt  in  1777; 
bat  some    fine   monuments  of  the 
Belaayse  family  (Earls  of  Faucon- 
berg)  were  replaced  in  it.    The  ear- 
liest (1603)  is  an  altar-tomb  with 
effigies  of  Sir  William  Belosyse  and 
his  wife ;  on  the  base  Ib  the  inscrip- 
tion— 

"  Tbcmas  Browne  did  carve  this  tome 
Himself  alone,  of  Ucsselwood  stone." 

There  are  others  for  Thos.  Earl 
Tanoonbeig  (the  son-in-law  of  Crom- 
well) and  his  son,  and  for  Tlios. 
Yiaoount  Fauconbere.  Beyond  the 
cfa.  rt.  is  Shandy  Ha%  the  residence 
of  Sterne,  now  occupied  as  3  cottages. 
It  had  become  dilapidated,  and  was 
pat  into  its  present  state  of  repair 
by  Sir  G.  Wombwell.  The  tenant 
who  succeeded  Sterne  is  said  to  have 
foond  a  bundle  of  his  MBS.  in  a 
closet,  and  to  have  used  them  as 
lininsr  for  the  paper  of  a  room. 
"•Shandy,"  in  the  dialect  of  this 
part  of  Yorkshire,  is  said  to  mean 
"  crackbiained  " — **  crazy.*') 

John  Webster,  author  of  the  *  Dis- 
covery of  supposed  Witchcraft,*  was 
l)om  in  1610  at  Thornton  on  the 
Hill,  in  Oozwold.  He  tells  a  story 
»f  an  apparition  which  discovered 
a  murder  at  Raskelfe,  a  neighbour- 
ing parish. 

Close  to  €V>xwold  Stat.,  rt.,  is  New- 
bitrgh  Park  (Sir  G.  O.  Wombwell, 
Bart,  who  inherited  it  fiom  his 
grandmother,  2nd  daughter  of  the 
last  Lord  Fauconberg).  The  houses 
which  was  long  the  residence  of  the 
Lords  Fauoonb^rg,  occupies  the  site 
of  an  Augustinian  Priory,  founded 
by  Boger  de  Mowbray  in  1145. 
Wm.  of  Newburgh — whose  history 
ends  in  1197 ;  the  best  edition  is 
that  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  1856— was 
ft  canon  here.)    The  site  was  given 


by  Henry  VIII.  to  Ant.  Belasyse, 
Ardn.  of  Colchester,  and  one  of  the 
Commissioners  for  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  monastic  houses,  whose  de- 
scendant was  created  Lord  Faucon- 
berg by  Cfias.  I.  His  descendant, 
the  7  th  and  last  Baron  Fauconberg, 
died  a  priest  of  the  R.  C.  Church  at 
the  beginning  of  this  cent.  Some 
portions  of  the  Priory  are  incorporated 
in  the  present  house.  Many  Crom- 
wellian  reUcs,  including  his  sword, 
watch,  and  saddle,  are  preserved 
here;  and  there  is  a  tradition  that 
the  remains  of  Cromwell  himself, 
after  their  disgraceful  exhibition  at 
Tyburn,  were  brought  here  secretly, 
and  buried.  His  daughter  Mary  was 
the  2nd  wife  of  the  2nd  Lord  Fau- 
conberg. Their  portraits  are  pre- 
served here  with  others  of  the 
Fauconbergs;  among  them  one  by 
Vandyck,  and  anoSier  by  Gains- 
borough. In  the  park  are  some  fine 
oaks. 

[Not  quit©  2  m.  N.E.  of  Coxwold 
are  the  ruins  of  ByUind  Ahbey^  only 
less  interesting  than  those  of  Foun- 
tains or  of  Ricvaulx.  About  the 
year  1137,  the  Abbot  of  Calder  and 
his  brethren,  who  had  left  Funiess, 
on  the  Lancashire  coast,  to  estab- 
lish a  new  monastery,  were  dis- 
turbed during  an  invasion  of  the 
country  by  David  King  of  Scotland. 
They  returned  to  Pumees ;  but  were 
repulsed  by  the  abbot,  and  then,  bear- 
ing with  them  their  little  property 
In  a  waggon  drawn  by  eight  oxen, 
they  set  out  to  seek  counsel  of  Abp. 
Thurstan  at  York.  As  they  pass^ 
through  Thirsk,  they  were  seen  by 
the  steward  of  the  Lady  Gundreda, 
widow  of  Nigel  de  Albini,  and 
mother  of  Roger  de  Mowbray,  then  a 
youth  in  ward  to  King  Stephen.  He 
brought  them  to  his  lady's  castle; 
and  she,  struck  with  their  conver- 
sation and  bearing,  kept  them  witli 
her  for  some  tune,  and  then  placed 
them  at  Hode  (near  Gormire, 
under  the  Hambleton  Hills — see 
j  Bte.  16),  where  her  uncle  was  lead- 
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ing  the  life  of  a  hermit.  (Caldcr, 
like  Fumesa,  had  been  dependent 
on  the  abbey  of  Sayig^y,  which  in 
1148  placed  itself  and  its  depen- 
dencies under  the  rule  of  St  Bernard; 
thus  Byland  became  Gi8tercian.j 
The  monks  remained  at  Hode  till 
they  were  removed  to  Old  Byland 
in  1143,  by  her  son  Roger,  who  was 
also  the  founder  of  the  house  of  New- 
burgh,  and,  it  is  said,  of  33  other  reli< 
gious  houses.  But  at  Old  Byland  (on 
the  moor,  above  the  L  bai^  of  the 
Bye,  nearly  opposite  Rieyaulz)  they 
were  disturbed  by  the  bells  of  their 
brethren  of  Rievaulx :  and  they  first 
removed  to  Stocking  (during  their 
residence  there  they  sent  out  a 
colony  to  Jervaulxj,  and  finally 
(1177;  to  the  site  of  the  existing 
ruins.  The  house  was  well  endowed ; 
and  at  the  Dissolution  its  (gross) 
annual  rental  was  295/.  5$.  4td,  The 
founder  is  said  to  have  been  buried 
liere  (see  a  hiutory  of  the  Mowbrays 
printed  in  the  2nd  vol.  of  the  *  Mo- 
nasticon  Angl.*  Another  history, 
printed  in  the  1st  vol.,  says,  "  Sepul- 
tus  est  apud  Sura"  (Syria?).  He 
was  a  well-known  crusader;  and  it 
is  of  this  Roger  de  Mowbray  that  the 
story  is  told,  how  in  returning  from 
the  Holy  Land  he  found  a  lion  and 
a  dragon  fighting — how  he  killed  the 
dragon — and  how  the  lion  attaclied 
himself  to  the  knight,  and  followed 
him  to  his  castle  of  Hode  in  Eng- 
land. See  Dugdale.  Bar.,  i.  123)  — 
but  the  remains,  which  were  dis- 
covered in  182U,  and  were  then  re- 
moved to  the  ch.  of  Myton-upon- 
Swale,  were  found  in  the  N.W.  part 
of  the  chapter-house;  and  the  ac- 
count which  states  that  he  was 
buried  at  Byland  describee  his  tomb 
as  "  under  an  arch  in  the  S.  wall  of 
the  chapter-house."  The  bones  were 
removed  by  Mr.  Stapylton.  During 
their  conveyance  to  Myton,  a  great 
wind  arose,  wliich,  it  was  believed, 
was  ''raised*'  by  the  disturbance  of 
the  grave. 
Amongst  the  benefactors  of  Byhmd 


figures  Sir  John  Golvile  of  the  Dale — 
a  narrow  valley  and  hamlet  among 
the  moors,  about  2  m.  K.  of  Old  By- 
land.  Many  of  the  Colviles  were 
buried  in  the  ch.  of  the  monastery. 
They  always  retained  thdr  distinctive 
title ;  and  that  **  most  furious  knight 
and  valorous  enemy.  Sir  John  Colevile 
of  the  Dale,"  who  was  concerned  in  the 
rising  of  the  Percys,  and  Abp.  Scrope, 
and  who,  according  to  Shakspeare, 
*«  yielded  himself  "  to  Sir.  John  Fal- 
staff,  was  of  this  race. — **  Colevile  is 
your  name ;  a  knight  is  your  degree  ; 
and  your  place,  the  Dale :  Colevile 
shall  still  be  your  name;  a  trsdtor 
your  degree ;  and  the  dungeon  yonr 
place, — ^a place  deep  enough ;  so  shall 
you  still  DO  Colevile  of  the  Dale." 
•  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  IL,'  act  iv.  ac,  3. 

The  monks  of  Byland  had  for  some 
time  an  unedifying  companion  in  the 
person  of  Wymund,  Bp.  of  Man  and  of 
the  Isles — a  fierce  warrior,  who^'  after 
ravaging  great  part  of  tlie  Scottish 
coast  lying  opposite  Man,  was  made, 
by  King  David  of  Scotland,  lord  of 
the  territory  of  Fumess  with  its 
monasteiT,  as  a  sort  of  "black  mail." 
Here  he  became  so  truculent  that  he 
was  seized  by  tlie  inhabitants,  de- 

{)rived  of  his  eyes,  and  sent  to  Bj- 
and  as  a  place  of  penitence.  (He 
had,  in  his  youth,  taken  the  monastic 
vows  at  Fumess.)  William  of  New- 
burgh  (1.  i.  ch.  23,  24)  says  he  had 
often  seen  Wymund  at  Byland; 
and  that  he  declarod  even  then  that 
if  he  had  only  so  much  as  a  sparrow's 
eye,  his  enemies  should  repent  tlieir 
treatment  of  him. 

In  1322  the  Soots  made  a  foray 
into  Yorkshire,  and  (Oct  14)  took 
Alan  Earl  of  Richmond  prisoner 
among  the  hills  N.  of  Byknd.  £dw. 
U.,  who  was  either  here  or  at  Hie* 
vanlx,  escaped  in  all  haste  to  York. 
(See  pott^  Hievadz,) 

The  situation  of  Byland,  on  open 
ground  under  a  spur  of  the  Hamole- 
tons,  is  by  no  means  so  pictores^ne 
as  that  of  Rievauh;  or  of  Foontami. 
although  there  is  much  wild  sad 
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pleaaant  coTmiry  close  at  hand.  Thei 
chief  mass  of  ruin  is  that  of  the 
Cktfrch,  which  is  Tmii8.-Norm.  and 
£.  £.  The  compositfon  of  the  west 
front  is  fine.  Above  a  trefoiled  por- 
tal aich  aie  3  pointed  windows,  with 
a  blank  atcade  between.  Over  them 
is  a  portion  of  an  enormoos  ciicular 
wmdow.  This  is  E.  £.  The  east 
front  has  3  ciro.-headed  windows^ 
with  dnstered  shafts  between,  and 
is  more  of  transitional  charocter ;  as 
13  a  lofty  fragment  of  the  N.  tran* 
sept  There  was  also  a  circ-headed 
window  at  the  end  of  each  aisle. 
The  ch.  is  of  great  lei^,  328  fU 
6ia^  and  its  general  effect  (owing 
to  this  extent,  and  to  the  breadth  of 
the  square-ended  chancel~a  York- 
shire characteristic)  must  have  been 
Teiy  fine  and  annsual.  As  in  Abp. 
Boget^s  ch.  at  Ripon  (see  Rte.  22  s 
there  was  a  trlforiam  throughout 
oave,  transept,  and  choir.  There  is 
pone  at  Fountains  or  Eirkstall;  and 
it  is  not  usually  found  in  Cistercian 
churches.  The  abbots  house  was 
inhabited  within  memory,  but  is  now 
represented  by  a  heap  of  rubbish  at 
the  S.E.  angle  of  the  general  ruin. 

The  monastic  buildmgs  show  little 
iQore  than  foundations.  The  ruins 
are  protected  from  injury,  but  have 
never  yet  received  the  thorough  ex- 
amination which  has  been  bestowed 
OQ  Fountains  or  on  Jervaulx.  At 
the  Dissolution  the  site  was  granted 
to  the  Pickerings,  and  passed  from 
them  to  the  Stapyltons,  who  still 
possess  it.  At  ScateUm,  3  m.  N.  of 
Byland,  is  a  small  Norm,  ch.,  with 
bagioscopes  on  each  side  of  the 
chfloicel  arch.  In  the  bellcot  is 
a  bell  with  a  founder's  shield,  and 
inscription  not  easily  decipherable. 
It  Ib  of  the  14th  cent. 

(From  Byland  you  may  walk 
through  pleasant  lanes  to  the  stat 
or  village  of  Ampleforth,  about  4  m. 
On  this  road  there  is  a  striking  view 
of  the  abbey  rains  at  the  end  of  the 
vale.  Or  you  may  walk  across  the 
moors  (about  7  m.}  to  Bievaulx,  and 


thence  (3  m.)  to  Helmsley.  The  road 
winds  up  to  the  moor  through  wooded 
hollows.  There  is  a  fine  view  across 
the  great  central  plain,  S.W.,  and  a 
very  beautiful  one  of  Bievaulx  as  vou 
approach  it.  The  moorland  wsJk  is 
long,  but  pleasant  when  the  heather 
is  in  flower.)] 
The  next  station  is 

14}  m.  Ampleforth,  about  1  m. 
from  the  long,  straggling  village, 
which  is  seen  1.  The  ch.  has  Norm, 
portions,  but  was  almost  entirely  re- 
built in  1868 ;  and  built  into  the  wall 
of  the  tower  is  the  remarkable  monu- 
ment of  an  unknown  knight  (temp. 
Edw.  IT.),  whose  head  rests  on  the 
bosom  of  his  wife.    The  position  is 

Srobably  unique,  and  the  eJQSgy  well 
eserves  notice.  It  is  possibly  that 
of  a  knight  who  fell  m  the  battle 
with  the  Scots  near  Byland,"  in 
1322.  On  Ampleforth  moors  (the 
last  and  lowest  spur  of  the  Ham- 
bletons),  at  the  back  of  the  vil- 
lage, are  many  tumuli  and  earth- 
works— ^the  largest,  called  Studfold 
Bing,  is  about  1  m.  N.,  within  a 
wide  outer  embankment,  enclosing  a 
pentagonal  (?)  camp,  with  a  st^p 
a^ger.  W.  of  the  camp  a  deep 
ditch,  called  the  Double  Dykes, 
extends  for  some  distance.  1.  of  the 
rly.,  between  Amplefortli  and  the 
next  stat.,  is  a  large  Boman  Catholic 
college,  founded  in  1802,  by  mem- 
bers of  the  society  of  Dieu  Lonaid, 
near  Pont-k-Mousson,  in  Lorraine, 
who,  at  tlie  Bevolution,  were  driven 
from  their  old  home.  The  situation 
is  very  agreeable ;  and  the  existing 
builduigs  (which  are  of  recent  date 
— ^the  ch.  built  in  1857,  the  wing 
called  the  **New  College"  in  1861) 
are  rather  picturesque.  The  college 
is  a  favourite  place  of  education  with 
the  Bomanist  families  of  the  north. 
It  contains  a  small  museum,  in  which 
are  preserved  some  relics  from  the 
tumuli  of  the  adjoining  moors.  A 
great  landslip  occurred  (Nov.  1872) 
near  this  place,  when  some  acres  of 
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clay  glided  off  the  face  of  the  oolite 
beds  on  which  they  rested,  destroy- 
ing the  road  between  Ampleforth 
and  Oswald  Kirk.    At 

17  m.  Oiding  stat.,  a  short  line 
branches  1.  to  HdrntHey  (see  pod\ 
whence  Rtevaulz  Abbey  .  may  be 
visited.  5  m.  rt.  is  the  village  of 
Gilling,  and  GiUing  Castle  (Mrs. 
Barnes).  Here  the  scenery  is  very 
pleasing.  The  tourist  should,  if  pos- 
sible, arrange  to  see  GiUing  church 
and  castle,  and  then  to  proceed  by 
train  to  Helmsley. 

GiUing  was  perhaps  the  **  mark," 
or  original  settlement^  of  the  Gil- 
lingas,  whose  name  is  also  recorded 
in  the  Kentish  and  Dorsetshire  Gil- 
linghams.  (Gilling  near  Bichmond 
may  have  belonged  to  the  same 
•*  fiunily/' )  The  ch.,  which  has  been 
restored,  is  £.  E.  (nave)  and  late 
Dec.  (chancel).  In  the  chancel, 
under  the  low  arch,  is  the  monument 
of  a  knight  (temp.  Edw.  I.),  whose 
head  and  hands  appear  through  the 
quatrefoil  of  a  cross,  the  rest  of  the 
body,  except  the  feet,  being  hid.  In 
the  S.  aisle  of  the  nave  is  me  monu- 
ment, with  effigies,  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Fairfax,  3  times  High  Bheriff  of  York- 
diire  (temp.  Hen.y  III.  and  Eliz.),  and 
two  wives,  who  repose  on  projecting 
tablets  beneath  him. 

Through  woods  and  long  avenues 
runs  the  approach  to  Gilltng  Castle, 
the  seat  of  the  Fairfaxes  since  the 
reign  of  Hen.  VIH.  until  the  death 
of  the  late  C.  J.  Fairfax,  Esq.  It 
is  now  the  property  of  Mrs.  Barnes. 
At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey 
it  was  held  by  **  Hugh  son  of  Bald- 
ric ;"  and  it  afterwords  formed  part 
of  the  Mowbray  fee.  The  existing 
castle  is  a  Tudor  building,  attached 
on  one  side  to  an  Edwaraian  keep- 
tower,  and  on  the  other  to  a  wing 
modernized  by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh 
(or  more  probably  by  his  assistant, 
Wakefield,  who  was  employed  at 
Dnncombe  and  Kewbuigh).  Much 
work  of  the  Deo.  period  remains  in 


the  lower  apartments  of  the  castle, 
now  used  as  cellars  and  offices. 
The  dining-room,  a  very  noble  apart- 
ment of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  lias  a 
frieze  of  forest  work,  decorated  with 
the  arms  of  the  gentry  of  the  differ- 
ent Wapentakes  of  Yorkshire  in  tbr 
year  1585,  blazoned  in  their  proper 
colours.  In  this  room  also  are  8 
windows  filled  with  shields  of  the 
Fair&xes,  Stapyltons,  and  Con- 
stables, ^e  work  of  one  Bemai^ 
Dininckhoff,  1585 ;— excellent  t^peci- 
mens  of  the  painted  glass  of  thst 
period.  The  gallery,  in  which  are 
some  beautifiS  carvings,  is  Van- 
brugh's  work.  In  one  of  the  apart- 
ments are  portraits  (on  one  canvas) 
by  Doheon  of  Sir  Thomas  Fsiiftx* 
the  Parliamentary  general,  whoee 
"  firm  unshaken  virtue  '*  is  celebrated 
by  Milton,  and  his  wife — daughto'of 
Horatio  Lord  Vere— whose  voice  waa 
heard  during  the  trial  of  Charles  I. 
The  picture  must  have  been  painted 
soon  after  their  marriage,  as  Dobecm 
took  the  royalist  side  on  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war,  and  died  in 
1646. 

The  castle  stands  on  high  ground, 
well  surrounded  with  wood  S.  East- 
ward the  valley  opens,  and  a  very 
beautiful  view  toward  Btonegrave 
and  Hovingham  is  obtaifted.  On  the 
S.  the  ground  slopes  into  a  narrow 
valley,  the  side  of  which  nearest  the 
house  is  formed  into  a  succession  of 
terraced  gardens,  very  brij^ht  and 
well  kept  The  ch.  tower  rises  pic- 
turesquely in  the  middle  distemce. 
Altogether,  Gilling  castle  well  de- 
serves a  visit.  Its  ivy-dad  walls,  its 
gardens  glowing  with  colour,  it^ 
many  peacocks  sunning  themselns 
along  the  walks  and  terraces,  the 
distant  views,  and  the  masses  of  deep 
wood  cro?ming  the  nearer  height^ 
make  a  series  of  pictures  that  will 
not  soon  be  forgott^. 


The  short  line  from  GUIing  tn 
Helmsley  winds  round  towaxds  Nun^ 
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nington,  and  then,  crossing  the  Rye, 
prooeedB  Along  its  1.  bank  to  Helms- 
ley.  The  time  taken  is  little  more 
tlum  i  hr.  The  line  is  pleasant, 
bat  not  so  mnch  so  as  the  old 
road,  which  |>as8es  throngh  a  wooded 
country,  with  fine  views  stretching 
eastward  over  the  course  of  the 
Bye  and  the  rich  vale  of  Picker- 
ing. About  1^  m.  from  Gilling 
&u  road  passes  through  Onmi2a- 
ktrk,  where  the  ch.  (in  which  Abp. 
TOlotson.  preached  his  first  sermon) 
has  Norm,  portions.  Some  remains 
of  a  ceil  (attached  to  Rievaulx  ?)  are 
opposite.  1  m.  beyond,  rt.  of  the 
njad,  is  West  Neikon  Chcmge,  the 
birthplace  (1585)  of  the  laborious 
Yorkshire  antiquary,  Roger  Dods- 
worth,  whose  161  MS.  volumes  are 
preserved  among  the  treasures  of  the 
Bodleian.  The  old  manor-house, 
once  b^onging  to  a  branch  of  the 
Cholmondeieys,  has  been  pulled 
down;  but  a  (late  Perp.)  chapel  still 
exists. 

The  village  of  Nunningtony  about 
1  m.  from  the  station,  stands  on 
bigb  ground  above  the  Rye,  but 
contains  nothing  to  det«an  the 
tourist. 

ffebndey  (Irms :  Black  Svran,  best, 
and  comfortable ;  Crown ;  Royal  Oak) 
i^  an  excellent  centre  from  which  to 
^t  some  of  the  most  interesting 
places  in  this  psurt  of  Yorkshire. 
Helmsley  (Mmeslae  in  'Domesday,' 
f^m  its  dm- trees?  and  afterwards 
luiown  as  Hamelac,  or  Hamlake; 
the  whole  district,  a  parish  12  m. 
from  N.  to  S.,  probably  given  name 
to  the  village)  stands  on  the  N. 
bank  of  the  river  Rye,  and  on  a 
line  of  Roman  road  which  ran  from 
York  tlut)ngh  Crayke  and  Gilling, 
np  Bilsdale  to  Tees  Mouth.  It  must 
have  been  this  ancient  road  by  which 
the  C!oniiueror,  after  marching  (Jan. 
1070)  from  York  to  the  Tees'  mouth, 
descended  upon  •*  Hamelac,"  under- 
going infinite  difilculties  from  snow 
ftnd  roagh  weather   on   his  way. 


Prom  Hamelac  he  returned  to  York. 
(See  Freeman,  *  Xorm.  Conq.'  iv.  p. 
306,  who  accepts  Hinde's  read- 
ing of  Hamelac  instead  of  Hex- 
ham, which  latter  place  is,  in  fact, 
out  of  the  question.)  Helmsley  was 
given  by  the  Conqueror  to  the  Earl 
of  Moreton ;  passed  to  the  £specB 
temp.  Hen.  I. ;  and  to  the  great  house 
of  Ros  or  Roos  by  the  marriage  of 
Adelina,  sister  of  Walter  Espec  (the 
foimder  of  Rievaulx,  and  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  battle  of  the  Standard), 
to  Peter  de  Ros,  whose  great-grand- 
son Robert,  called  **  Fursan,"  one  of 
the  25  barons  appointed  to  cany 
out  the  provisions  of  Magna  Gharta, 
built  a  castle  here  about  IzOO,  whidi 
he  called  **  Castle  Fursan.**  (This 
Robert  de  Roe  married  Isabel,  daugh- 
ter of  Wm.  King  of  Scotland ;  and  on 
her  death  joiner  the  brotherhood  of 
the  Templars.  His  efi9gy  remains  in 
the  Temple  ch.,  London.)  His  grand- 
son married  the  heiress  of  Wm.  de 
Albini,  lord  of  Belvoir,  which  castle 
thus  became  the  property  of  the  Ros 
family.  The  direct  line  of  De  Ros 
ended  in  1508 ;  but  the  estates  had 
been  confiscated  by  Edw.  IV.  (the 
house  of  Ros  was  Lancastrian),  and 
granted  to  Rich.  DiJce  of  Gloucester. 
They  were  afterwards  restored  to  Ed- 
mund, the  last  De  Ros ;  whose  twin 
sisters  became  co-heiresses.  Eleanor 
married  Sir  Robt.  Manners,  of  Etall 
in  Northumberland,  and  brought  to 
him  Belvoir  and  Helmsley.  A  de- 
scendant was  created  Earl  of  Rut- 
land by  Hen.  VIII.  in  1525.  Francis, 
the  6th  earl,  had  an  only  daughter, 
who  married  George  Villiers,  1st 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  His  son  was 
16  months  old  when  he  succeeded  to 
Helmsley ;  and  escaped  abroad  dur- 
ing the  civil  wars.  Helmsley  was 
granted  by  the  parliament  to  Fair&x ; 
but  in  16i4  the  castle  was  still  held 
for  the  king,  and,  after  Marston  Moor 
and  the  surrender  of  York,  Fairfax 
besieged  it,  and  was  shot  through  the 
shoulder  by  a  musket-ball  during 
the  siege.    Helmsley  Castle  surren- 
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dered  ''Nov.  22, 1644)  on  hononrable 
conditions,  and  was  then,  by  order  of 
parliamenti  dismantled,  and  rendered 
untenable  as  a  fortress. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the 
famous  Zimri  of  Dryden — 

*■  Everything  by  starts,  and  nothing  loQg  '*— 

reooTeied  Helmsley  on  the  Restorar 
tion,  and  after  the  death  of  Chas.  II. 
it  became  his  fieivourite  residenca  He 
died  at  Kirkby  Mooxaide  in  1687  (see 
post),  and  in  1695  his  trustees  sold 
Helmslev  for  90,0002.  to  Sir  Chas. 
Punoombe,  eecretary  to  the  Treasury 
temp.  Jas.  II.    Thus 

Helmsley,  onoe  proud  Baddnghain's 

deUght, 
Slid  to  a  scrivener,  and  a  (Xty  knight" 
Pop^s  JtHit.  qf  Morace. 

He  left  it  to  his  nephew,  Thos. 
Brown,  who  took  his  n}ime,and  built 
the  present  house,  Duucombd  Park, 
in  1718.  His  great-grandson  was 
created  Baron  Feversham  in  1826, 
and  in  1868  his  descendant  was 
raised  to  an  earldom. 

The  points  of  interest  in  Helmsley 
are  the  castle  and  the  church.  The 
CcuOe  ruins  are  on  the  rt,  just  within 
the  lodge  gates  of  Duncombe  Park, 
on  a  natural  isolated  mound,  close  to 
the  river.  They  are  surrounded  by 
a  double  moat,  and  cover  altogether 
about  10  acres.  The  earthworks 
that  enclose  these  ditches  are  inter- 
rupted at  intervals,  and  expand  in 
places  (the  outer  line)  into  broad 
Wriers,  and  (the  inner)  into  plat- 
forms, on  which  barbicans  were 
erected.  The  plan  is  rectangular; 
and  "the  earthworks  are  upon  a 
scale  not  usual  with  castles  of  pure 
Norm,  origin,  and  which,  notwith- 
standing their  form,  raises  a  sur- 
mise thai  they  may  be  of  much 
earlier  date.'*  (O.  T.  C,  in  the 
'  BuUder,' Jan.  1874,  whose  account 
of  Helmsley  Castle  should  be  con- 
sulted by  the  antiquary.)  A  lofty 
fragment  of  the  square  keep,  96  ft. 
high,  with  3  stories  above  tlie  dun- 


geon, rises  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
inner  court,  but  is  rent  from  top  to 
bottom  by  the  force  of  the  explosion 
which  demolished  the  rest,  after  the 
siege  in  1644.  Tlie  basement  and 
lower  story  are  Trans.-Norm-,  bat 
this  lower  story  has  been  altered  (the 
window  recesses)  in  £.  Eng.  times. 
It  is  probably  pari  of  the  original 
"Oastle  Pursan;'  but  the  altera- 
tions may  have  been  made  by  Bo- 
bert  de  Bos.,  who  married  the 
heiress  of  Belvoir.  The  upper  part 
of  the  keep,  with  its  batuements 
and  lofty  turrets,  is  temp.  Edw.  II. 
Between  the  outer  and  inner  moats 
S.,  is  a  barbican  233  ft.  long,  with 
round  towers  at  each  end,  and  n> 
turning  angles.  TIjo  main  entrance 
is  in  its  centre,  through  a  gateway 
flanked  by  cure,  projecting  towera. 
''This  gatehouse  is  late  Norm,  or 
E.  Eng.  behind  the  portcullis  groove. 
The  groove  itself,  with  all  before  it* 
is  late  Dec,  probably  of  the  age  of 
the  upper  story  of  the  keep.**— 
—G.  T.  C.  The  whole  work,  with 
the  barbican  on  which  it  stands,  is 
remarkable.  S.  and  K.  of  the  inner 
ward  in  which  is  the  keep,  the 
ditches  were  crossed  by  drawbridges, 
of  which  the  piers,  counterpiera, 
and  bridge-pita  remain  quite  perfect. 
The  causeway  was  but  12  ft.  broad, 
so  that  any  body  of  enemies  ap- 
proaching by  it  would  be  placed  at  a 
great  disadvantage.  On  the  W.  side 
of  the  inner  court  is  a  range  of 
buildings  forming  the  later  manaioD- 
house,  partly  retaining  their  roofk 
There  are  traces  of  Trans.  -  Noixn. 
and  Dec.  work,  but  much  of  thU 
is  Elizabethan,  and  was  probably 
the  work  of  Edward,  3rd  Earl  of 
Butland  and  Baron  de  Boe,  died 
1587,  whoee  shield  remains  on  the 
cornice  of  one  of  the  rooms.  But 
the  Yilliers  arms  also  occur  here. 
There  are  foundations  of  a  building 
(perhaps  a  chapel)  near  the  keep; 
and  of  round  towers  at  each  angle  of 
the  castle  platform,  which  Ib  mainly 
of  rock.  The  ditches  could  be  filled 
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from  the  Elton  Beck,  which  here 
deacenils  to  join  the  Rye. 

Ueinuley  Church  was  almost  en- 
tirely rebuilt  in  1869  (C.  Barry, 
aichit.),  at  a  cost  of  15,0002,  the 
whole  contributed  by  the  Earl  of 
FeTersfaftm.  The  style  is  Norm., 
und  some  Norm,  portions  of  the  older 
(^  were  retained.  There  is  much 
fitained  glass.  In  the  S.  transept  is  a 
brmtg  early  part  of  16th  cent.)  pro- 
babiy  for  Sir  Bobt  Manners  and  his 
vife  Eleanor,  who  (see  ante)  brought 
Udmsley  to  the  Rutland  family. 

Behind  the  inn,  and  close  to  the 
eh.  is  the  Canon  Garth,  once  the  resi- 
dence of  the  parish  priest,  now  a  poor 
Cottage,  with  an  ardied  doorway  and 
some  other  antique  portions. 

In  the  market-place  of  Hdmsley  is 
a  memorial  to  the  late  Lord  Fevers- 
h&m,  erected  by  his  son  the  present 
£arl.  It  consists  of  a  Gothic  cross, 
by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  and  a  statue  by 
Noble  (foundation-stone  laid  May, 
1869) 

It  is  proposed  to  continue  the  rly. 
fmm  Helmsley,  round  by  Kirkby 
ilborside  to  Pickering  (see  Rte.  14). 

In  tlie  neighbourhmxl  of  Helmaley 
are  Duncombe  Park,  Rievaulx,  Elirk- 
dale,  and  Kirkby  Moorside.  Lasting- 
bam  (Bte.  14)  may  also  be  reached 
from  here ;  and  an  excursion  may  be 
made  up  Bilsdale. 

(a)  Duncombe  Park  (Earl  of  Fe- 
versbam;  is  (bouse  and  grounds;, 
vith  great  liberality,  to  be  seen  at 
all  times.  The  house  (about  i  m. 
&om  Helmsley)  was  bmlt  from  a  de- 
sign by  Vanbrugh,  but  not  under  his 
personal  direction.  It  is  Tast  and 
stately,  with  much  of  Vanbrugh's 
**  gloomy  grandeur ; "  but  is  far  from 
being  so  saoceasful  as  the  greater 
wur^-— Castle  Howard  or  Blenheim 
--of  the  same  architect  Wings  and 
a  coDiierTaiory  were  added  of  late 
yeaft  by  Sir  Chas.  Barry,  The  house 
contains  a  very  important  collection 
of  works  of  art.  In  the  haU  is,  be- 
sides some  antique  statues,  a  dog  of 


Parian  marble,  bought  in  Rome  by 
Henry  Constantino  Jennings  for 
802.,  which  sum  included  its  trans- 
mission to  England.  He  refused 
1000/.  for  it ;  but  it  was  afterwards 
bought  at  his  sale  for  a  thousand 
guineas  by  Mr.  Duncombe,  ancestor 
of  the  present  Lord  Feversham.  **  It 
bears  much  resemblance  to  that  in  the 
Uffizi  at  Florence,  called  the  Dog  of 
Alcibiades,  but  is  more  animated  and 
of  mure  carefid  workmanship.  The 
left  fore-foot  alone  is  new." — Waa^en, 
Here  this  is  also  Mdled  the  **  Dog  of 
Alcibiades,"  and  is  said  to  be  the 
work  of  the  famous  Greek  sculptor 
Myron,  However  this  may  be,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  wonderful 
life  and  expression  of  the  marble. 
Boawell  reports  some  remarks  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  relating  to  this  dog  : — 

"  F.  *1  have  been  looking  at  tbi«  lamouB 
antique  marble  dog  of  Mr.  Jennings',  valued 
at  a  tboavand  guineas,  said  to  be  Alcibiades' 
dog.' 

''Johnton,  *  His  tail  must  be  docked.  That 
was  the  mark  of  Alcibiades'  dog.' 

"E.  'A  thousand  guineas  t  The  representar 
tion  of  no  animal  whatever  is  worth  so  much. 
At  this  rate  a  dead  d(M;  would  Indeed  be  bet* 
ter  than  a  living  lion. 

"  Johnson.  *  Sir,  it  is  not  ttie  worUi  of  the 
thing,  but  of  the  skill  In  forming  it,  which  is 
so  highly  estimated.  Everything  that  en- 
larges the  sphere  of  human  powers^  that 
shows  man  can  do  what  he  thought  he  could 
not  do^  is  valuable.' " — Life,  voL  vlL  p.  60. 

Here  is  also  a  Discohdue  or  quoit- 
thrower — **a  good  Boman  work  of 
Parian  marble." —  IV. 

Of  the  pictures  t  remark  especially 
— Dining  Boom: — JETo^artA^— Garrick 
as  Bioh.  III.,  the  original  picture  for 
which  Mr.  Duncombe,  who  gave  Ho- 
garth the  commission,  paid  him  2002. 
Guido — David  and  Abigail  (from 
the  Orleans  Galleiy,  engraved  by 
Stmnge).  c/anJ9o^— a  fine  landscape, 
with  a  waterfall.  Hobhema — a  large, 
but  rather  dark  landscape.  Drawing 
Boom : — Claude  —  Two  landscapes, 
good,  but  not  of  his  best  character. 
Carlo  Dolce — ^Martvrdom  of  St.  An- 
drew ;  **  a  very  excellent  picture  of  tlie 
master." — Waagen,      Bawmo—An- 
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nimciation  to  the  Shepherds.  Guido 
— Charity  (engmvecC  very  strik- 
ing) ;  St.  Catherine  ;  The  Daughter 
of  Heroditts.  Titian— The  Holy  Fa- 
mily, in  a  very  bcautifdl  landscape. 
N.  Foussin — A  Storm.  Leo/nardo  da 
rmci  — Head  of  St.  Paul.  State 
Bedroom : — Baroocio — The  Nativity ; 
*•  Pleasing,  careful,  and  of  very  trans- 
parent colouring." —  Waagen,  Dress* 
ing  Room : — Wouvermans — Hawking 
Party,  very  good.  Buhens — ^An  old 
woman  and  a  b^,  with  a  candle; 
cost  l.^OOi.  N,  HiUiardr-Q,  Eliza- 
beth.  Small  Dining  Room : — Guido — 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds.  All  the 
Guidos  deserve  special  notice,  as  ex- 
cellent examples  of  the  master. 

The  vast  semicircle  of  park  in  front 
of  the  house,  bounded  by  woods,  and 
unbroken  by  a  single  tree,  is  fine, 
but  somewhat  dreary.  On  the  gar- 
den side  extends  the  Great  Terrace, 
commanding  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing views,  or  rather  series  of  views, 
in  Yorkshire  .'—over  Helmsley,  its 
venerable  castle  and  ch.,  the  richly 
cultivated  expanse  of  Helmsley  Dale, 
the  winding  course  of  the  Rye,  which 
here  forms  a  small  cascade,  the  hang- 
ing woods  which  rise  on  its  opposite 
bank,  and  the  rich  stretch  of  country 
beyond,  in  one  part  backed  by  the 
Eastern  Wolds.  At  either  end  of 
the  terrace  is  a  Grecian  temple ;  one 
of  which,  planted  on  high  ground 
projecting  mto  tlie  valley,  is  an  ad- 
mirable point  of  view.  No  one  should 
leave  Dunoombe  without  visiting  ^is 
terrace. 

(b)  Rietxiulx  Abbey  Tthe  name,  ge- 
nerally vulgarised  into  "Rivers,**  is 
Norm.  Pr.  =  "  Rye  vales  "  as  Jorvaulx 
is  "  Yore  vales  "  j  is  3  m.  from  Helms- 
ley by  the  high  road,  and  somewhat 
farther  if  the  visitor  takes  the  more 
picturesque  path  across  Duncombe 
Park,  and  along  the  L  bank  of  the 
river.  But  in  any  case  he  should 
make  it  a  point  to  obtain  his  first 
sight  of  the  ruins  from  the  terrace 
above  the  valley,  to  which  a  gate  opens 


rt  of  the  high  road.  This  temcp, 
which  Burton  justly  calls  **ODe  <« 
the  finest  in  England,"  was  fiumed 
by  Mr.  Duncombe  about  1754.  The 
visitor  passes  through  a  aisreai  of 
evergreens,  and  suddenly  finds  him- 
self on  a  broad  level  of  greensward, 
with  a  temple  at  either  end.  (One 
of  these  teftaples  has  an  elaboxatelj 
painted  ceiling  by  an  Italian  artist; 
the  other  is  floored  with  a  teaselated 
pavement  from  the  abbey.)  Bek>w 
winds  the  stream  of  the  Rye,  Uuoogh 
its  own  vale,  into  whidi  four  les^ 
valleys  open ;  all  with  narrow  tJinada 
of  greensward  lying  between  their 
steep,  wooded  sides.  Com  and  ps^ 
ture  fields  crown  the  nearer  hills,  the 
highest  of  which,  in  fironi,  is  nearly 
covered  with  wood.  Bolder  and  more 
rugged  hill-crestB  look  over  firam  the 
top  of  Ryedale  (the  most  ocmspicuom 
b^g  Easterside  Moor,  above  the 
junction  of  the  Rye  witti  the  8epb 
coming  down  Bilsdale);  and  all  round 
in  the  distance,  sweeps  the  purple 
heather.  The  great  loofl^s  ch.  lims 
on  the  1.  bank  of  the  river—its 
walls  crested  with  ferns  and  Krassef 
and  half  dothed  with  ivy.  It  may 
safely  be  said  that  the  scene,  from 
its  own  beauty  and  its  impress ve 
associations,  can  scarcely  be  equalled 
m  England. 

Rievaulx,  the  first  Gisteroian  house 
in  Yorkshire,  was  founded  in  1131, 
by  Walter  Espec — ^the  great  baranof 
Helmsley  ana  of  the  battle  of  the 
Standard  (see  Northallerton,  Bte- 
16),  whose  picture  has  been  painted 
by  Ailred,  Abbot  of  Ri6vaaU-'*'taU 
and  large,  with  black  hair,  a  great 
beard,  and  a  voice  like  a  tmmpot" 
{deBeOoStandardi),  In  1122  Espec 
lost  his  only  son  l^  a  &M  from  o^ 
horse.  He  then  vowed  ''to  ma^ 
Christ  the  heir  of  a  portion  of  hii 
lands,*'  and  founded  Kirkfaam  ^ 
Auf^ustinians  (see  Rte.  12 y«  Mean- 
while Waverley  in  Surrey,  the  firet 
English  monastery  of  Cisterctanfl^  was 
established;  and  St  Bernard  seenu 
to  have  sent  a  body  of  monkg  from 
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Clairrans    into   Yorkshire,    recom- 
mending  ihem  to  the  oareof  his  friend 
Abp.  Thnrstan  (see  *  Memorials  of 
Fountains/  Surtees  Soc.  L  p.  xxiii.). 
By  Thnrstan's  advice,  Walter  Espec 
settled   them  at  Hievaulx,   then  a 
plaoe  **  vastiB  soUtudinis  et  horroris  " 
\W,  of  NewburgK  i-  14),  and  pre- 
ciaely  auoh  a  situation  as  the  austere 
Cistercians  most  affected,  with  the 
^rant  ofathonsand  acres  (indading 
Bilsdale  and  part  of  Helmdey),  most 
of  which  were  moorland  and  nn- 
cleared  wood.  After  founding  Warden 
in  Bedfindabire,  Espeo  hecame  him- 
self a  monk  at  Bievaalx,  died,  and 
vas  buried  here.    The  piety  and  hu- 
manity of  iiie  colony  from  Clairvaux 
soon  made  them  known  in  all  direc- 
tioos,  and  they  rapidly  became  **  a 
great   people  **  (g^otem  magnam^. 
Much    wc^th    flowed    into    their 
house,  which   occupied  a  dignified 
fjosition  until  the  Dissolution.    Its 
first  two  abbots,  William  and  Wal- 
theof,  were  personal  friends  of  St 
Bernard's.    (For  Lives  of  both,  see 
Henriquez,     Menologium     Cisterci- 
ense.)      The    third,    Ailred,    sent 
fram   Bievaubc   the   colony    which 
founded  Melrose,  the  first  house  of 
(X<>teician8  in  Scotlaud.  At  the  Dis- 
solution the  gross  annual  value  was 
35  U.  14s.  6^.    It  was  either  from 
Rievaulz  or  from  Byland  that  £dw. 
XL  was  compelled  to  fly  in  all  haste 
in    1322,   when    the    Soots,   under 
Douglas,  suddenly  swept  down  from 
the  moors  N.  of  the  monastery.  Two 
of  the  monks   guided  him  toward 
York ;  but  his  p wte  cmd  treasure  fell 
into  tiie  hands  of  the  enemy,  who 
plundeied  ttie  house  without  scruple. 
^Tbe  'Ghron.  Lanerooet'  sa^s  the 
King  was  at  Rievaulx;    Knighton 
says  he  was  at  dinner  in  Byland 
Abbey  when  the  Scots  came  upon 
him,  after  the  battle  (Oct.  14:>-the 
date  has  been  ascertained  by  Mr. 
Walbran)  in   which    the   Earl   of 
Biehmoud  was  taken  prisoner.) 

A  winding  path  through  the  wood 
leads  to  ^e  ruins.     "Bievaux," — 


wrote  Dorothy  Wordsworth,  July  9, 
1802.—'*  I  went  down  to  look  at  the 
ruins  :  thrushes  singing,  cattle  feed* 
ing  among  the  ruins  of  the  abbey ; 
green  hillocks  about  the  ruins ;  these 
hillocks  scattered  over  with  groveleU 
of  wild  rosea,  and  covered  with  wild 
flowers.  I  could  have  stayed  in  this 
solemn  quiet  spot  till  eveningwith- 
out  a  thought  of  moving,  but  W.  was 
waiting  for  me." — Life  of  Worda- 
tporihy  i.  186.  The  ruins  consist 
mainly  of  the  choir  and  transepts  of 
the  en.,  and  of  the  refectory.  The 
hospitium,  at  which  travellers  were 
entertained,  was  on  the  rt  of  the  lane 
leading  to  Helmsley.  The  gatehouse 
is  first  passed ;  and  beyond  lies  the 
ch.,  wliich  stood  (most  unusually  for 
England,  although  the  position  from 
E.  to  W.  is  by  no  means  insisted  on 
elsewhere)  neexly  from  N.  to  S. — a 
position  rendered  necessary  by  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  hemmed  in  by 
a  steep  bank  on  one  side,  and  by  the 
Bye  on  the  other.  The  nave  is  re- 
duced to  shapeless  mounds  of  ruin. 
It  was  however  in  all  probability 
Xorm.,  and  the  work  of  Espec. 
The  lower  part  of  the  transepts  is 
Norm.,  and  probably,  like  the  nave, 
belonged  to  the  first  ch.  The  rest  of 
the  transepts  and  the  choir  are  E.  £. 
The  choir  (of  7  bays,  andl44  fV.  long, 
including  presbytery  and  retrochoir; 
has  most  graceful  clustered  piers, 
with  (like  the  arches)  plain  mould- 
ings. The  triforium  (the  beauty  of 
which  is  beyond  praiee)  has  in  the 
easternmost  bay  two  circ.  archesb  each 
enclosing  two  subordinate  pointed 
ones.  The  main  arches  in  the 
other  bays  are  pointed.  Above 
is  a  lofty  clerestory  with  wall  pas- 
sage. The  grace  and  sharpness  of 
the  leafage  in  the  brackets  of  the 
vaulting  shafts  and  in  the  upper 
quatrefoils  deserve  special  notice. 
There  is  more  ornament  throughout 
the  ch.  than  was  usual  in  Cistercian 
houses — fiir  more  than  occurs  in  any 
of  tlie  work  at  Fountains.  The 
southern  (for  the  eastern)  end  of  the 
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choir  has  two  tiers  of  triplets,  much 
enriched  with  the  tooth  ornament, 
the  central  li^ht  heing  the  loftiest. 
In  the  spaces  between  the  lights  of 
the  upper  tier  are  small,  half-sank 
trefoils.  A  buttress  turret,  carrying 
a  staircase,  remains  at  the  N.E.  angle. 
The  sliarpneos  of  the  stone-capping, 
and  of  the  stone  throughout  (whidi 
is  the  calcareous  limestone  of  the 
district),  is  remarkable.  The  tower 
aroh  opening  to  the  choir  (75  ft. 
high)  remains,  and  makes  a  grand 
frame  to  the  picture  on  either  side. 
The  most  striking  point  of  view  is 
perhaps  about  hidf  way  down  what 
was  ti^e  nave,  looking  up  the  choir, 
with  thick  masses  of  ivy  clustering 
over  its  walls,  and  a  wooded  bank 
seen  through  the  window  openings. 
The  g^ey  stone,  the  floor  of  green- 
sward, and  the  mounds  of  ruin 
covered  with  ferns  and  brushwood, 
contribute  the  most  exquisite  colour- 
ing to  the  picture.  The  entire  ch.  was 
843  ft.  in  length.  In  clearing,  in 
1819,  the  site  of  the  high  altar  and 
the  based  of  the  columns,  a  stone 
coffin  was  found  which,  it  has  been 
suggested,  may  have  been  that  of 
the  founder.  (It  was  more  probably 
that  of  Sir  John  do  Bos,  who  was 
buried  near  the  altar.  Tiie  founder, 
Espec,  is  said  to  have  been  buried  in 
the  Chapter-house,  i 

W.  of  the  nave  ^it  must  be  remem- 
bered  that  the  W.  side  here  repre- 
sents what  would  have  been  the  N.) 
was  the  cloister,  of  which  a  few 
arches  remain.  Opening  from  their 
W.  wall  is  the  Refectory,  witli  a  re- 
markable  trefoil-headed  portal  (from 
which  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  ex- 
terior of  the  transept)  and  lancet 
windows.  The  recess  for  the  reader's 
pulpit  remains.  Below  it  was  a 
crypt.  The  refectory  is  E.  E.,  of  the 
same  date  as  the  choir.  Some  re- 
mains of  the  dormitory  (below  it  N.) 
are  Norm.  There  are  considerable 
fragments  of  other  buildings,  but 
none  calling  for  special  notice ;  and 
the  generafarrangement  of  a  Cister- 


cian monastery  will  best  be  under- 
stood by  a  reference  to  ihe  plan  of 
Fountains,  where  the  remains  are 
more  perfect,  and  have  been  more 
thoroughly  examined. 

Near  the  bridge  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  village  is  a  place  still  called 
the  *'  Forge ; "  and  judging  from  the 
large  heaps  of  slag  mixed  with  char- 
coal that  are  still  visible  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Abbey,  there  must 
have  been  extensive  iron-works  hen*, 
no  doubt  carried  on  under  the  supe^ 
intendence  of  the  monks. 

In  one  of  the  Cotton  ]^f8S.  rTitns. 
D  xii.)  is  a  **  prophecy,"  Vhich,  as 
a  monk  of  Bievaulx  declared,  was 
contained  '*  in  a  book  "  belonging  to 
the  Abbey.  He  asserted  tliat  he  had 
often  heard  it  before  the  Dissolution. 
The  lines  (somewhat  misty  after  all) 
run — 

"  Two  men  came  rldtng  over  Hackney  mj, 
The  one  of  a  black  horae,  the  other  of  a 
_     grey; 

The  one  ante  the  othor  did  Bay, 
'Lo!    yonder    stood    Reveaa,    that   laire 
Abbay."* 

From  Bievaulx  you  may  wnlk 
across  the  moon  to  Bylano.  (See 
ante.) 

(e)  BUidcHe  may  be  visited  from 
Helmsley.  A  tolerable  road  runs  up 
the  daile,  which  is  wooded,  piotoi^ 
esque,  and  even  grand  in  some  parts, 
with  scenery  of  the  character  already 
described  (Bte.  15).  There  is  an  ion 
at  Chop  Gate,  near  Bilsdale  ch. 
(modem),  toward  the  upper  end  of 
the  dale,  which  the  pedestrian  will 
find  suffioientljr  comfortable.  From 
this  part  of  Biisdale  you  may  crotf 
the  hill  either  to  Stokesley  or  to 
Ingleby  Greenhow.  The  endrs  dis- 
tance will  be  between  28  and  24  m. 

On  the  hill  rt,  opposdte  Ortedev, 
is  a  circle  called  the  Bride  Stones. 
The  stzeam  which  descends  BiJsdsio 
is  known  as  the  "Bilsdale  Beck" 
and  the  *'6eph"  until  near  Shaken 
Bridge  it  meets  the  Bye,  coming  fiom 
the  N.W.  above  Black  HamUoton. 
The  united  streams  are  known  as 
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the  Rye  (Rke,  Brit,  swift?  The 
t^tjmology  of  Bilsdale  is  not  clear). 
The  scenery  on  the  Rye  above  Shaken 
Bridge  is  pictnresqne. 

(d)  Kirkdale  and  Kirkby  Moorside 
dtfserve  a  visit.  The  road  to  Kirk- 
dale,  4  m.  from  Hehnsley,  runs  at 
ths  foot  of  the  calcareous  hills,  which 
every  here  and  there  send  down 
atxeamlets  through  wooded  glens  to 
jom  the  Rye.  ^rkdale  itself  is  one 
of  these  glens ;  and  the  ch.  stands 
qnite  alone  on  the  bank  of  the  rocky 
Hodgebeck  (the  key  is  kept  at  Wel- 
hanu  nearly  1  m.  8.).  It  is  for  the 
most  part  E.  E. ;  but  the  8.  door  has 
been  retained  from  an  earlier  build- 
ing; and  on  a  long  slab  of  stone 
above  it  is  an  inscribed  sun-dial« 
ooostnicted  about  the  year  1060; 
and  one  of  the  most  ancient  verna- 
cular inscriptions  (of  this  class)  in 
Europe.  The  dial  is  in  the  centre, 
^micircular,  divided  into  8  hour- 
i^taces.  Above  it  are  the  words — 
'*This  is  dfflges  sol  merca"  (this  is 
day's  sun  mark);  and  below,  "let 
ileum  tide "  (at  every  time),  and 
"  And  Haward  me  wrohte  and  Brand 
Prl"  (and  Haward  me  wrought  and 
Brand  priest.'.  On  either  side  is  an 
inscription,  which  runs — **  Orm  Gramal 
suoa  bohte  scs  Gregorins  minster 
thonne  hit  wes  ssl  to  brooan  and 
to  falan  and  he  hit  let  macan  nowan 
from  grunde,  Ghre  and  SSo  Grego- 
rius,  in  Eadward  dagum  cSg,  in 
Tosti  dagum  eorl,"  —  i.e.  "Orm, 
Oamal's  son,  bought  8.  Gregorius 
Minster,  when  it  was  all-to  broken 
and  to  fallen.  He  caused  it  to  be 
made  new  from  the  ground,  to  Christ 
and  to  S.  Gregoiius,  in  Edward's 
days  the  king,  in  Tosti's  davs  the 
earl.**  Tosti  was  the  great  Earl  of 
Northmnbria— brother  of  Harold  — 
who  fell,  fighting  on  the  side  of  the 
Northmen,  at  Stamford  Bridge  (see 
RU>.  8).  There  is  a  sun-dial,  with 
an  inscription  of  the  same  date  in  the 
ch.  of  Aldborongh  on  the  E.  coast 

see  Bte.  6);  and  at  Edstonoy 
[Yorkshire,'] 


about  2  m.  SE.  of  Kirkdale  is 
another,  with  imperfect  inscriptions, 
"  Lothan  me  wrohte  '*  and  •*  Orlogira- 
tory" — "hour  circle."  The  plain, 
roimded-headed  doorway  below  may 
be  part  of  Oi-m's  work  (there  are 
some  curious  crosses  and  other  marks 
on  the  E.  side);  and  within  the 
tower  (only  accessible  from  inside 
the  ch.),  another  and  more  remark- 
able earlv  portal  remains.  Some 
early  tomo-slabs  are  built  into  the 
N.  and  8.  walls  of  the  tower.  The 
stream  (or  rather  ^ts  bsd,  for  the 
water  "sinks"  about  i  m.  higher 
up)  here  is  overhung  by  fine  ash- 
trees;  and  the  quiet  and  solitude  of 
the  little  ch.-ya.  assist  in  taking  us 
back  to  the  days  of  Edward  and 
Earl  Tosti. 

The  famous  cavern  of  Kirkdale — 
which  takes  us  bairk  to  fnr  more  an- 
cient days — ^isin  a  quarry  Ixiyond  the 
stream,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  dale. 
Its  entrance  is  now  about  30  ft. 
above  the  Hodgebeck;  but  Professor 
Phillips  has  suggested  that  before  a 
channel  Wfis  opened  in  the  lime  rock 
at  Malton,  the  Yale  of  Pickering 
must  have  been  a  great  lake,  on  the 
edge  of  whidi  the  Kirkdale  cave 
may  have  opened.  It  was  first  ex- 
plored in  1821,  and  described  by  Dr. 
Buckland  in  hiit  'Reliquise  Pilu- 
vianas' — but  with  a  theory  which 
both  himself  and  other  geologists 
have  seen  cause  to  abandon.  Like 
so  many  otlier  ossiferous  caverns, 
this  is  in  the  calcareous  limestone 
which  skirts  and  overlaps  the  more 
ancient  oolites  of  the  northern  moors. 
'^See  Rte.  14.)  It  was,  during  the 
re-glacial  period,  a  den,  occupied 
y  successive  generations  of  tigers, 
bears,  wolves,  and  especially  by 
hyieuas,  of  which  alone  teeth  were 
found  sufficient  to  furnish  75  indivi- 
duals. They  dragged  into  it  their 
prey,  which  sometimes  consisted  of 
remains  of  the  elephant  and  rhino- 
ceros; and  when  nothing  better 
offered,  had  no  scruple  in  eating  one 
another.      The    bones   found   were 
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almoat  all  crocked  and  gxutwed.  A 
"potage"  made  ftom  bones  found 
in  tbJB  cavern  stood  for  some 
time  on  Dr.  Buckland'a  sideboard, 
for  the  gratification  of  the  carious 
gastronome.  The  cavern  itself  is 
about  250  ft.  long,  and  from  2  ft  to 
14  ft.  high ;  but  ue  entrance  is  diffi- 
cult, ana  as  all  the  bones  have  been 
removed,  there  is  little  induoement 
for  the  ordinaiy  tourist  to  peuetrate 
it.  It  was,  however,  one  of  the  first 
ossiferous  caverns  discovered ;  and  as 
such  has  its  own  interest  fkcellent 
and  complete  examples  of  the  bones 
found  in  it  may  be  seen  in  the 
museum  of  the  Philosophical  Society 
in  York ;  at  Whitby,  and  at  Bear- 
borough. 

The  banks  of  the  Hodgebeck, 
above  Kirkdale,  are  very  pleasant. 
The  upper  part  of  Kirkdale  is  known 
as  Sleightholmedale,  *'  And  nowhere 
in  t^e  district  have  we  a  finer  sweep 
of  aboriginal  wood  than  extends 
along  the  slopes  of  this  stream; 
whilst  from  Sleightholmedale  round 
the  escarpment"  (of  the  calcareous 
hills — which  are  sharply  scarped, 
like  sea-difb,  toward  tne  N.)i  **as 
far  westward  as  Bilsdale,  stretches  a 
continuous  belt  of  larch  plantations." 
J.  G.  ^aker,  Kirkdale  and  Sleight- 
liolmedale  are,  in  fiict,  continuations 
of  Branadale  (locally  "  Branoedil "), 
down  which  the  Hodgebeck  flows. 
There  is  no  regular  raid  up  Brans- 
dale,  which  is  picturesque,  narrow, 
and  wooded  in  parts. 

Kirkby  Moornde  is  1}  m.  from 
Kirkdale.  (Iniw ;  The  White  Horse, 
King's  Head;  both  good.)  This  is 
a  small  market-town  (Pop.  in  1871, 
1788)  of  little  interest  except  as 
the  scene  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham's death,  which  took  place,  not 
'*  in  the  wont  inn's  worst  room,"  but 
in  the  house  of  one  of  the  Duke's 
tenants  (it  stands  in  the  market- 
place, next  door  to  the  King's  Head 
Inn),  which  was  then  probably  the 
best  in  the  town.     A  sadden  illnesB, 


while  banting,  obliged  the  Duke  to 
take  shelter  here.  It  is  generally 
said  that  he  was  buried  in  the 
ch. ;  but  Lord  Arrao  (who  was 
with  him  at  his  death)  says  in  a 
letter  to  Bp.  Sprat,  **I  have  ordered 
the  corpse  to  be  embalmed  and  car- 
ried to  Belmsley  Castle,  and  there 
to  remain  till  my  Lady  Duchees  her 
pleasure  shall  be  known  ....  but 
I  have  ordered  his  intestines  to  be 
buried  at  Helmsley,  where  his  body 
is  to  remain  till  further  orders."  Thi^ 
letter  is  dated  April  17, 1687 ;  and 
on  the  same  day  his  death  (or  the 
interment  of  liis  bowels)  is  thus 
recorded  in  the  register :  **  1G87 
April  17th  Gorges  Vilaos  Lord 
Dooke  of  Bookingham."  The  body 
was  afterwards  buried  bv  the  side  of 
his  father  in  Henry  YIL  s  Chapel  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Pope's  well-known  lines,  inconsist- 
ent as  they  are  with  fact,  should  be 
read  at  Kirkby  Moorside : — 

*'In  the  worst  inn's  wont  room,  witti  mat 

halfhuDg. 
The  floors  of  plastn-  and  the  whIU  of  daof^ 
On  onoe  a  flock  bed.  bat  repaired  with  straw. 
With  tape-tied  curtains*  never  meant  to 

draw, 
The  George  and  Garter  dangling  fraa.  that 

bed 
Where  tawdry  yellow  strove  with  dir^  red. 
Great  VilUers  lies  — alas!    how   chansid 

ftom  him. 
That  life  of  pteasnre   and  that  nol  of 

whim! 
Gallant  and  gay  in  Cliveden's  proud  alcovp. 
The  bower  of  wanton  Shrewsbury  and  lore ; 
Or  Jost  as  gay  at  council,  in  a  ring 
Of  mimic  stateamen  and  their  many  king. 
No  wit  to  flatter  left  of  all  bis  store; 
Ko  fool  to  laugh  at— which  he  valued  morp. 
There,  victor  of  his    health,  his  fortune. 

frlosdB 
And  fiune,  thia  lord  of  uaeleaa  tboosandi 

eaUBj'^Maral  £t$ayt. 

Bryden's  wonderful  picture  of  this 
"  Zimn,"  in  the  *  Hind  and  Panther/ 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott's  in  *Peveril 
of  the  Peak,'  will  also  be  remem* 
bered. 

The  Church  of  Kirkby,  chiefly 
Decn  is  of  little  interest.  It  contains 
a  brats  for  Lady  Brooke,  1600,  with 
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9  soiit  and  5  daughters.  E.  of  the 
town  is  the  site  (and  nothing  more) 
of  the  castle  of  tiie  De  Stntevilles, 
commanding  a  noble  view  orer  the 
Vale  of  Pickering.  The  Neviles  also 
had  a  ''hall "  here,  on  the  site  of  the 
pr^ent  Tolbooth. 

^On  BiidJand  Moor,  6  m.  K.  of 
Kiikbj  Moorside,  toas  a  high  tamnlns 
called  <*  OUnuh  Rogue"  or  Hob- 
Oirosh's  Back  (heap).  Hob  Thrash, 
or  ''Hob  o'  th'  Hont"  (hut  see 
**  Hob  H^de,"  Exc.  (e)  from  Whitby) 
vas  a  woodland  and  moontain 
spirit,  of  whom  a  story  is  told, 
foimd  in  various  shapes  and  in  the 
folkkne  of  various  nations.  A  Farn- 
dale  &rmer  was  so  much  troubled 
with  Hob  that  be  resolved  to ''  flit ;" 
•ad  as  he  was  journeying  with 
lus  goods  towards  his  new  home, 
Itt  met  a  neighbour,  who  sedd,  '*I 
see  you're  flitting."  The  reply  came 
&om  Hob  out  of  the  ohum,  **Ay, 
we're  fluttiDg" — and  the  tarmeT, 
thinking  it  was  as  well  to  be  vexed 
with  Hob  in  one  place  as  in  another, 
tamed  badE  again.  The  mound  was 
examined  in  1836— (see  PAtQuM)— 
when  a  stone  kist,  within  a  double 
nng  of  stones,  was  found  in  it  These 
stiU remain.  ''Hob  Hurst's Hoose" 
ia  the  name  of  a  sepulchral  mound 
near  Hartington  in  Derbyshire.) 

From  Ki»by  Moorside  you  may 
fnooeed  to  LasttDgham .  (Bte.  14) 
by  a  rough,  hilly  road,  throogh  very 
pictoresque  soenery.  The  views  up 
the  valley  of  the  Dove,  which  d^ 
Keods  from  Fbmdale,  are  especially 
Gtrikinff .  Liasting^iain  is  about  5  m. 
from  Eirkby. 


Leaving  Gilling,  and  shortly  be- 
fore reaching  the  next  stat,  8ton&- 
^raoe  ch.  is  passed,  L  The  ekwreh 
which  has  Morm.  piers  and  arches^ 
has  been  entirely  rebuUt  ( 1863),  with 
the  exception  of  these  piers  and  of 
the  tower;  and  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted   that    (unless    absolutely 


necessary),  the  rest^of  the  bailding» 
which  was  of  very' early  character, 
should  have  been  destroyed.  The 
canopied  chancel  screen,  with  the 
date  1637,  has  been  retained.  The 
tower,  in  all  probabilily,  dates  from 
before  the  Conquest,  and  deserves 
carefril  attention.  Btonegrave  was 
the  rectory  of  Thomas  Comber 
(died  1699),  Dean  of  Durham,  and 
author  of  more  than  one  valuable 
work  on  the  'Book  of  Common 
Prayer.'  He  is  buried  in  the 
ch.,  and  his  descendants,  who  are 
still  resident  in  the  parish,  have  as- 
sisted largely  in  the  lebailding.  In 
the  ch.  are  B  effigies — one  of  a  cross- 
legged  knight,  temp.  Hen^  III.  They 
are  for  members  of  the  Thornton 
&mily.  Some  stones,  with  Bunic 
inscriptions  were  found  during  the 
recent  work,  and  a'  cross  marked 
with  ruDos,  which  has  been  re-erected 
in  the  ch.-yd.    At 

20|m.  Havingham  {Hotel:  The 
Worsley  Arms)  there  is  a  Spa, 
which  of  late  years  has  attracted 
some  notice.  The  country  is  plea- 
sant and  wooded.  The  Spa  is  more 
than  a  mile  from  the  village,  and  the 
road  to  it  IB  scarcely  passable  in  wet 
weather.  The  Spa-house  has  a 
garden,  in  which  8  springs — snlphur- 
sodiac,  chalybeate,  and  pure  rock 
water,  are  seen  bursting  forth,  and  dif- 
fusing an  odour  of  rot^  eggs.  The 
waters,  which  are  said  to  be  usefrtl  in 
cases  of  debUity,  are  here  the  chief  at- 
traction. In  other  respects  Hoving- 
ham  is  but  a  sorry  St.  Kenan's ;  and 
the  gaunt  scantily  furnished  hotel  ill 
represents  (he  hostelry  of  Meg  Dods. 
Many  places  of  interest  (all  that  are 
Included  in  the  present  route)  are, 
however,  readily  accessible  by  rail. 
Hovingham  Church  was  rebuilt  in 
1860,  with  the  exception  of  the 
tower,  which  is  Norm.,  and  has  on  its 
B.  side  a  curious  piece  of  sculpture 
(the  base  of  an  Easter  sepulchre?) 
inserted  in  the  wall.  The  sculpture, 
peihaps  of  the   12th  cent,   repre- 
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sents,  besides  saints  and  angels  under 
oiic  cauopiep,  the  Annunciiition.  In 
one  compartment  is  the  angel  Ga- 
briel ;  in  another,  the  Virgin  seated, 
with  a  vase  of  lUies  before  her. 

Close  to  the  village  is  the  entrance 
to  Romngliam  Park  <,Sir  W.  Wors- 
ley,  Bart.)t  a  modem  Italian  man- 
sion, containing  some  good  pictures, 
drawings  by  old  masters,  and  other 
interesting  objects  of  art, — among 
them  a  bast  of  Cromwell,  from 
whom  Sir  W.  Worsley  is  descended, 
through  the  Franklands  of  Tliirkle- 
by.  Hoviogham  is  on  the  line  of  a 
Roman  vicinal  way,  which  ran  from 
Halton  to  Aldborough  (Isurium).  A 
bath  and  tesaelated  pavement  (mark- 
ing the  site  of  a  villa )  were  found  here 
in  1745;  and  at  Eastness,  on  the 
same  line  of  road,  a  sarcophagus  was 
dug  up  in  1616,  bearing  an  inscrip- 
tion by  Val.  Yindicianus  to  his  wife 
and  two  sons. 

You  may  walk  (2  m.)  from  Ho- 
vingham,  or  proceed  by  rail  to  the 
next  stat 

22^  m.  Slingtby^  where  the  castle 
and  ch.  are  worth  notice.  Mow- 
bray and  Hastings  (the  latter,  Earls 
of  Huntingdon)  had  successively  a 
castle  here;  and  Sir  C.  Cavendish, 
who  afterwards  acquired  the  nmnor, 
is  said  to  have  besgun  the  present 
building  about  1603.  The  moat 
is  no  doubt  that  of  the  earlier  castle, 
which  contained  within  its  pre- 
cincts a  ch.  nearly  as  large  as  the 
present  parish  ch.  As  the  castle 
now  stands,  however,  it  is  mainly 
a  Charles  I.  house,  on  vaults  of 
earlier  date.  The  plan  seems  to 
have  been  a  square,  with  a  square 
tower  containing  cameras  privatie  (?; 
at  each  angle.  There  is  much  en- 
richment about  the  frames  and  pedi- 
ments of  the  windows.  Ivy  covers 
part  of  the  walls;  and  tiiefin<>  treos 
about  tlie  castle  group  !.-.«^*pi]y  for 
the  sketc^her.  A  stone  on  one  of 
the  outer  walls  (which  was  taken 
down  to  be  us^  as  a  hearthstone. 


and  is  now  lost)  bore  the  following* 
inscription:  ''This  house  was  built 
by  Sir  Charles  Cavendish,  son  of 
Sir  Charles  Cavendish,  and  brother 
to  Wniium  Duke  of  Newcastle.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  virtue  and  learn- 
ing; died  in  February  1653;  and 
this  is  placed  here  by  order  of  his 
nephew,  Henry  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
in  the  year  1690.' 

Slingsby  C^urcA  (which  wasmainly 
E.  Eng.)  has  been  pulled  down,  and 
a  new  one  built  from  designs  by- 
Messrs.  Austin  and  Johnson,  the 
base  of  tlie  old  tower  alone  being 
preserved.  It  was  opened  June, 
1869.  The  new  ch.  (in  which  the 
features  of  the  old  one  are  repeated) 
was  erected  at  the  tole  cost  of  the 
Hon.  Admiral  Howard  (now  Lord 
Lamerton).  Three  stained  windows 
(memorial)  are  by  Clayion  and  Bell. 
Here  is  preserved  the  shattered  effigy 
of  a  cross-legged  knight,  temp.  Henry 
III.,  holding  a  heart  in  bis  clasped 
hands.  He  was  probably  a  member 
of  the  Wyvill  family,  resident  for 
many  generations  at  Wyvill  HaU  in 
this  parish.  No  traces  of  their  old 
house  remain. 

(From  Slingsby,  Castle  Howard  is 
distant  3  m.  The  crest  of  the 
Howardian  hiUs,  over  which  the 
road  passes,  shows  a  long  line  of 
ancient  entrenchment.  Many  tu- 
muli here  have  lately  been  opened, 
disclosing  urns  of  baked  day.) 

24  m.  Barton-le-Street  (gaining  its 
distinctive  name  from  the  old  Botnan 
road;  has  a  ch.  rebuilt  at  the  cost  of 
the  late  H.  F.  Mey tiell  Ingram,  Esq. 
(arehit.,  Perkina  of  Leeiis).  The 
style  is  Norm.,  and  the  N.  porch 
retains  some  rich  Norm,  sculpture 
from  the  former  building.    At 

25f  m.  Amoikerby^  the  ch.  has  also 
been  restored  ami  the  chancel  re- 
built, the  principal  contributor  being 
the  vicar,  the  Kev.  C.  P.  Peaoh,  who 
has  himself  carved  the  bendi  ends 
and  desk  in  oak,  and  Jbe  ptilpit  in 
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'  Cnen  stone,  besides  painting  8  lights 
of  the  E.  window.  The  character  of 
the  restomtion  is  Norm.  (Fowler 
Jones^  archil.).  Some  early  crosses, 
arid  the  eth'gy  of  a  knight,  temp. 
Kd.  II.,  were  found  in  pulling  down 
the  old  chancel,  and  are  preserved 
m  the  new.  The  knight  was  pro- 
bably one  of  the  Bordesden  family, 
who  had  lands  in  this  district.  The 
ch.  of  Appteton-le-8ireett  1  m.  W.,  has 
a  Norm,  (or  perhaps  earlier)  tower. 
The  line  now  sweeps  round  to 

30  m.  New  MdUon.  (See  Rte.  12.) 


ROUTE  19. 

YORK  TO  BOROUGHBRIDQE  AND 
ALDBOROUGH. 

{NofihrEoitem  Sly,  3  trains  each 
way  daily.  Time  of  transit,  1  hr. 
10  m.) 

From  York  to  (16J  m.)  Pilmoor 
Junction,  this  route  is  the  same  as 
Rte.  16.  From  Pilmoor  June,  a  short 
branch  line  passes  1.  to  Borough- 
bridge. 

About  half  way  between  Pilmoor 
and  Botoughbridge,  BrafferUm  Ch.  is 
seen  1.,  on  a  high  bank  above  the  river 
Swale,  which  here  flows  S.  to  join 
the  Quae  near  Aldborough.  The  ch. 
Perp.)  was  rebuilt  in  1832  with  the 
exoepftion  of  the  tower.  Local  tradi- 
tion asserts  that  St.  Panlinus  bap- 
tised his  converts  here  in  the  Swale  ; 
and  the  porition  of  the  ch.,  on  the 
brink  of  the  river,  may  have  been  in- 
tended to  oommemorate  some  such 


'  event  That  Paulinus  visited  this 
neighbourhood  is  suprgested  bv  the 
fact  that  in  the  time  of  Edw.  I. 
"Paulin's  Oorr"  and  t!ie  "Cross  of 
Pttulinus"  were  referred  to  in  an 
Inquisition  as  familiar  objects  in 
the  adjoining  parish  of  Easingwold. 
(Bede  mentions  his  baptizing  m  the 
Swale,  but  with  an  especial  reference 
to  Catterick.    See  Rte.  25.) 

BorougJibridge  (Inn:  the  Crown, 
old-fashioned — it  is  the  ancient  man- 
sion of  the  Tancreds — and  mode- 
rately comfortable),  on  the  Ure,  the 
bridge  across  which  gave  name  to 
the  town,  was  at  a  very  early  period 
a  place  of  importance,  although  it  is 
now  utterly  dull  and  uninterestine 
but  for  its  historical  associations,  and 
the  ancient  relics  in  its  neighboup* 
hood.  The  visitor  should  walk  to 
the  bridge  and  the  "Devil's  Arrows,'* 
and  then  proceed  to  Aldborough. 

A  Roman  road  from  Malton  (?), 
following  (from  Pilmoor)  nearly  the 
line  of  the  rly.,  crossed  the  river  at 
Boroughbridge  on  its  way  to  Aldbo- 
rough, }  m.  S.— the  ancient  Isurium. 
By  this  road  (or  by  one  following  its 
general  course)  the  Earls  of  Lan- 
caster and  Hereford,  who  had  risen 
against  Edw.  U.,  and  who  had  pro- 
bably advanced  to  Boroughbridge 
alon^  the  line  of  another  Roman  rof^, 
leading  from  Castleford  through 
Wetherby  (March,  1322),  piupobed 
retreating  before  the  royal  army, 
when  their  progress  was  arrested 
by  Sir  Simon  Ward  and  Sir  An- 
drew Harclay,  the  governors  of  York 
and  Carlisle,  whose  forces  were 
drawn  up  in  strength  on  the  N.  bank 
of  the  river.  In  the  fight  (March 
16)  which  followed.  Do  Bohun,  Earl 
of  Hereford,  was  killed  on  the  bridge 
by  a  Welshman,  with  a  spear  thrust 
from  below  through  a  crevice  of 
the  planking — a  repetition  of  the 
Northman's  death  at  Stamford  Bridge 
(Rte.  8).  Lancaster  attempted  to 
cross  by  a  ford,  but  was  repulsed  by 
Harclay's  archers:  he  then  begged 
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and  obtained  a  bmoe  till  the  follow- 
ing morning,  when  he  hoped  that  the 
Scots  (with  whom  he  was  said  to 
be  in  league)  might  appear;  and 
at  daybreak,  when  summoned  to 
yield,  he  entered  a  chapel,  flung 
himself  on  his  knees  before  the 
crucifix,  and  exclaimed,  '*  Good  Lord, 
I  render  myself  to  Thee,  and  put 
me  into  Thy  mercy."  He  was 
taken  to  his  own  castle  of  Ponte- 
fract>  and  there  beheaded.  (See 
PoTite/ract,  Bte.  28,  for  a  further 
notice  of  this  famous  earl.)  The 
bridge  on  which  the  £axl  of  Here- 
ford was  killed  was  of  timber.  That 
which  now  exists  is  ancient,  and  no 
doubt  occupies  the  same  site.  The 
chapel  in  which  Thomas  of  Iian- 
caster  took  refuge  was  probably  that 
.which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
market-place,  and  was  destroyed  in 
1851.  A  new  ch.  has  been  built  at  a 
little  distance.  The  JS^arhet  Cross 
(of  banded  shafts  with  ci^itals)  may 
possibly  (as  Mr.  Walbrau  has  sug- 
gested) have  been  erected  as  a  me- 
morial of  the  battle. 

About  i  m.  from  the  town  (take 
the  turning  opposite  the  Crown 
Hotel)  are  the  so-called  VeviVs 
Arrows,  3  rude  masses  of  gritstone, 
which  have  long  puzzled  the  brains 
of  antiquaries^  They  stand  N.  and 
S.,  the  northern  stone  about  200  ft. 
frpm  that  in  the  middle,  which  is 
300  ft.  from  the  southern.  In  Le- 
land*s  time  there  were  four,  the  4tti 
being  very  near  what  is  now  the 
central  stone.  This  4th  stone  was 
lying  on  the  ground  when  Oamden 
saw  it,  and  was,  not  long  since,  used 
as  the  foundation  of  a  new  bridge 
over  the  rivulet  Test,  which  joins  the 
Ure  at  Boroughbridge.  (The  upper 
part,  however,  was  preserved  by 
Mr.  Lawson,  and  is  now  in  his 
collection.  It  is  furrowed,  like 
the  otl^rs.  This  stone  was  21 
ft.  high.)  Whether  these  relics  are 
Boman,  as  Leland  thought,  **tro- 
phna  a  Bomanis  posita,  in  the  side 
of  Wathelmg  Streat,"— rude  British, 


like  many  single  pillars  on  the  Yoik- 
shire  moors,  and  like  the  **  Bud- 
stone  "  on  the  Wolds  (see  Bte.  13),  - 
or  even  of  the  Saxon  period,  is  a 
question  which  is  still  in  diq>ute. 
They  are  (northern)  16}  ft,  (central) 
21}  ft.,  and  (southern)  22}  ft  above 
the  ground ;  and  as  has  been  proved 
by  excavation,  are  imbedded  about  4 
ft.  in  the  soil.  They  are  marked  at 
the  top  with  long  deep  scorings, 
which  are  no  doubt  the  effects  of 
weather  (similar  marks  are  seen  on 
the  Budstone),  and  not;  as  Leland 
thought,  the  traces  of  **  oerten  lude 
boltells ''  used  for  working  the  stones 
into  the  form  of  an  obelisk.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  they  mark  the 
limits  of  a  Boman  stadium,  or  race- 
course ;  but  this,  like  everything  else 
about  them,  is  ^uite  uncertain.  The 
beds  from  which  the  stones  were 
taken  may  perhaps  be  seen  on  the 
bank  of  the  Nio,  near  Piumpton. 
They  should  be  compared  with  the 
Budstone,  which  they  greatly  re- 
semble. Their  height  and  mass,  in 
the  midst  of  level  fields,  make  them 
not  a  little  mysterious  and  impres- 
sive. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  theso 
stones  might  have  been  connected 
with  a  British  town  occupying  the 
site  of  Boroughbridge,  but  there  is 
no  reason  for  believing  that  that 
place  was  of  any  impor&nce  before 
the  Conquest.  It  is  not  meationed 
in  Domesday. 

Boroughbridge  was  first  repre- 
sented in  Parliament  in  1300  (Pal- 
grave's  *Parl.  Writs'),  but  did  not 
again  send  members  until  1553.  Sir 
Bichard  Steele  represented  it  for 
many  years.  Lord  Eldon  was  its 
member  at  the  time  he  was  made  a 
peer. 

AldJboTougK  »hottt  }  m.  S.  of 
Boroughbridge,  beyond  a  doubt  the 
Boman  Isurium,  is  not  onlj  the 
most  interesting  Boman  station  in 
Yorkshire,  but  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  instmctive  in  the  king- 
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dom.  ItwaBnotonlya  walled  camp, 
hot  a  oity  rivaUiog  York  itself  in 
size  and  (as  is  proved  by  the  remains 
found  here)  Iq  wealth.  The  plan 
was  an  oblong  peanUelogram,  the 
eironit  of  the  walls  being  about  1|  m., 
and  inoluding  an  area  of  nearly  60 
acres.  (At  the  K.K  corner  the  walls 
did  not  meet  at  right  angles,  bnt  the 
corner  was  cat  o£El)  Two  Roman 
loads  from  York  and  Tadcaster  (Cal* 
csaria)  met  here— that  from  Tadcaster 
Xnroceeded  N.  to  Oataiactonium  (Oat- 
terick);  and  the  so-called  WatUng 
Street  running  N.  from  Ilkley 
(Oiicana)  here  crossed  the  Ure. 
The  position  was  thus  one  of  great 
importaace.  "Isuriom,"  says  Mr. 
Wrifffat,  **  seems  to  have  held  to- 
wards Ebnracum  somewhat  the  rela- 
tion of  Verulamium  to  Londinium." 
The  place  is  mentioned  (and  only 
mentioned)  by  Ptolemy,  and  Ctwice) 
in  the  *  Antouine  Itinerary,'  where  it 
is  in  one  place  called  "  Isubrigan- 
torn;"  a  contraction  most  probably 
of  ••UnuiumBrigantam."  The  doubt- 
ful Bichard  of  Cirencester  says  that 
lamium  was  the  chief  city  (primaria) 
of  the  Brigantes,  though  he  calls 
York  ••  caput  provincial."  The  ety- 
mology is  tfcdie  uncertain,  and  the 
guesses  which  make  Isnrium  the 
capital  of  Oartiamandua,  are  entirely 
without  authority.  At  what  period 
it  was  occupied  by  Teutonic  settlers 
is  unknown,  but  they  of  course  gave 
it  its  present  name  **  Aldborough  '* — 
the  "  old  borough"  (In  Domesday, 
and  in  charters  of  the  next  century, 
it  is  only  called  Buro  or  Burg.) 
Higden  (Polychronicon)  asserts  that 
the  town  was  burnt  by  the  Danes  in 
766. 

The  manor  of  Aldborough,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  town,  are  the 
fftopertf  of  Andrew  Lawson,  Esq., 
(a  minor)  whose  house  (the  first  rt. 
on  entering  from  Boroughbridge) 
marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  W. 
gate  (and  is  at  present,  1874,  the 
rosidenee  of  his  mother,  Mrs.  Law- 
son).     The   ch.  stands   exactly  in 


the  centre  of  the  Roman  city. 
Boards  with  inscriptions  placed  on 
the  fronts  of  many  cottages  indicate 
the  spots  at  which  the  most  impor- 
tant discoveries  have  been  made 
frx»n  time  to  time;  and  nearly  at 
the  head  of  the  village  is  Mr.  Law- 
son's  Museum — ^the  Museum  Isuria- 
num.  6d.  is  charged  for  admission 
to  each  cottage;  and  an  examiner 
tion  of  all  the  relics  will  cost  about 
4i.,  which  the  antiquary  at  all  events 
will  consider  well  spent. 

The  principal  remains  in  the  cot- 
tages are  teeselated  and  mosaic  pave<- 
ments,  indicating  the  size  and  beauty 
of  the  ancient  houses.  Of  these  the 
most  important  are  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Aldborough  Arms,  and  in  a 
house  (higher  up  the  hill)  outside 
which  IS  the  notice^  *'  Basilica  with 
Greek  inscription."  This  latter 
building  seems  to  have  consisted  of 
a  rectangular  ante-room,  of  a  large 
rectangular  central  apartment,  and 
of  a  semicircular  apse  beyond  the 
central  room.  In  this  apse  are  the 
fragments  of  a  Greek  inscription 
(only  a  few  letters  in  tessersB  of 
blue  glass  remain — the  red  glass  was 
so  b^utiful  as  to  resemble  artificial 
rubies,  and  was  quite  equal  to  any- 
thing produced  in  later  ages)  which 
may  **  perhaps  be  taken  as  evidence 
of  the  refinement  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Boman  Isurium." — Wright.  The 
apse,  it  has  been  conjectured,  may 
indicate  that  the  building  was  a 
temple  or  basilica;  but  it  is  fre- 
quently found  in  Boman  villas,  and 
was  possibly  a  sort  of  sanctiuiry,  con- 
taining a  statue  of  the  deity  whom 
the  owner  of  the  house  had  chosen 
for  his  protector. 

The  *' Museum  Isnrianum**  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Manor  House  is  open 
to  visitors.  It  is  filled  with  relics  of 
the  greatest  interest,  collected  chiefly 
from  Mr.  Lawson's  own  groirnds; 
and  seen  as  it  is  in  immediate  connec- 
tion with  the  site  and  foundations  of 
the  ancient  city,  assists  materially  in 
carrying  us  back   over   the   wide 
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c'haam  of  1500  years.  Here  are 
numerous  coins,  ranging  from  Nero 
to  Alaximus  (proclaimed  Emperor 
by  tbe  legions  in  Britain,  ciro. 
388);  much  Samian  ware,  one  case 
full  of  pieces  bearing  potter's  marks ; 
mortaria;  iron  knives;  deer  liorns 
and  bones  from  the  forest  which 
closed  up  round  tlie  city,  and  pins 
made  from  the  bone  —  (the  pin- 
maker's  house  has  been  discovered) ; 
circular  tickets  of  admission  to  places 
of  amusement;  dice;  spoons;  and 
knives  found  with  oyster-shells,  and 
probably  used  for  opening  them. 
The  most  important  of  these  re- 
mains— the  pavements — and  nearly 
all  other  objects  of  interest  in  Isu- 
rium,  have  been  engraved  and  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Eoroyd  Smith  ('  £e- 
liquiie  Isiuriann,'  Lond.  1852.) 

The  course  of  the  city  wall  may  be 
traced  in  Mr.  Lawson's  grounds,  and 
near  the  Museum  is  one  fragment 
still  retaining  marks  of  the  mason's 
trowels.  (Traces  of  fire  are  said  to 
be  visible  on  parts  of  the  walls,  and 
are  assigned  either  to  the  destruc- 
tion by  the  Danes,  or  to  that  after  the 
Norman  Conquest.)  The  founda- 
tions in  this  part  of  the  city  show 
how  closely  it  must  have  been 
packed,  and  by  what  nanow  streets 
and  lanes  it  was  intersected.  Sepul- 
chral remains  of  various  kinds  have 
been  found  at  different  spots  outside 
the  walls,  including  urns,  and  a  re- 
markable coffin  formed  of  red  clay, 
like  Samian  ware,  but  unbaked,  in 
form  like  the  sole  of  a  eJbioe,  7  ft  2  in. 
long,  and  filled  with  ashes  of  oak 
wood  and  a  few  human  bones — the 
remains  possibly  of  a  funei-al  pile. 
Outside  the  city,  on  the  S.W.  side, 
are  the  traces  of  an  ancient  stadium ; 
and  near  them  a  large  artificial 
mound,  circular  in  form,  and  known 
as  Studforth  Hill.  Near  the  ch. 
(within  the  city)  was  another  mound 
called  Borough  Hill,  removed  many 
years  since.  On  it  the  members  for 
Aldborough  (first  returned  in  1557) 
ere  elected.     The  Parliamentary 


General  Lambert  represented  the 
place,  as  did  the  elder  Pitt,  Ist  Jjord 
Chatham. 

Aldboroupfh  CAurc7i(restored,1865, 
in  memory  of  the  late  vicar,  the  Bev. 
G.  K.  Holdswortb),  chiefly  of  the 
14th  cent.,  is  of  no  ^oeat  interest. 
Its  walls  are  partly  built  of  materials 
firom  the  Boman  town,  and  a  figure 
of  Mercury  is  conspicuous  on  the  ex- 
terior of  the  vestry.  Inside  remark 
the  peculiar  set-ofl'  of  the  arch  ribs, 
and  the  frightful  maskb  (with  hollow 
eyes)  at  the  intei'sections.  Against 
the  wall  of  the  N.  aisle  is  a  hrtus, 
temp.  Edw.  HL  (circ.  1B60)  with  the 
name  "  Wills  de  AldburKh."  (The 
Sir  William  de  Aldburgh  who  wa^ 
smnmoned  to  Parliament  as  a  baron 
in  1377  was  not  of  this  family,  but 
of  Aldburgh  in  Bichmondshire.)  The 
knight  8  arms  are  on  his  shield  and 
jupon,  and  he  bears  a  heart  between 
his  hands. 

The  ch.  hns  been  well  opened 
irom  the  Boroughbridge  road,  by 
the  acquisition  of  a  new  burial- 
ground  at  tiie  W.  end. 

Aldborough  HaU  is  the  residence 
of  A.  H.  Croft,  Esq. 

8  m.  E.  from  Aldborough,  on  the 
1.  bank  of  the  Swale,  is  the  village  of 
Myton,  close  to  which  the  **  White 
Battle,"  or  the  "Chapter  of  Myton/' 
was  fought  in  1319.  In  that  year, 
whilst  Edw.  II.  was  at  Berwick, 
endeavouring  to  recover  the  town, 
which  had  been  surrendered  to  the 
Scots,  Randolph  and  Douglas  broke 
into  Yorkshire,  and  the  Archbp. 
(Melton)  and  John  Hotham,  Bp.  of 
Ely,  were  ordered  to  raise  tlie  poste 
comitxiitis.  The  real  strength  oi  the 
county  was  with  the  king,  and 
accordingly  a  motley  crew  of  10,000 
men  was  collected,  many  of  thom 
<)l6rgy  and  friars.  The  Scots  had 
destroved  the  suburbs  of  York,  and 
were  lying  near  Myton  when  the 
disorderly  English  army  came  up.  It 
was  routed  effectually;  many  were 
drowned  in  the  Swale  (a  bridge  over 
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the  river  here  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  great  croaader  Roger  de  Mowbray, 
and  was  never  restored),  many  killed 
(among  whom  was  Nicholas  Flem- 
ing, mayor  of  York),  many  taken 
prisoners.  The  marauders  made 
their  way  homeward  with  great 
booty,  and  called  the  battle  "the 
Chapter  of  Myton,"  from  the  number 
of  clerks  present.  ( Arohbp.  Zouche 
in  1345  redeemed  the  clerical  honour 
at  the  battle  of  Nevill's  Gross,— 
when  he  led  a  division  of  the  English 
army.) 

There  is  some  old  stained  glass  in 
tbc  eh.  of  Myton,  which,  like  that  of 
Aldborough,  is  partly  built  of  Roman 
tile. 

(A  drive  of  7  m.  through  a  not 
very  interesting  country  voll  bring 
the  tourist  to  Knarethorough  (Rte. 
20).  A  rly.  is  in  rapid  progress  be- 
tween Boroughbridge  and  Knares- 
borough,  and  will  probably  be  opened 
in  the  course  of  the  present  year 
(1874). 


ROUTE  20. 

YORK  TO  KNARESBOROUQH  AND 
HARROGATe 

{North-Scutem  My,  4  tndns  each 
"way  daily.  Distance  performed  in 
1  hr.) 

The  rly.  runs  through  a  flat, 
wooded  cx>untry,  of  no  great  interest 
until  the  neighbourhood  of  Knares- 
borough  is  reached. 

Passing  the  stats,  at  PoppleUm  and 
Hetmy,  we  reach 

Mardcn  Stat.  This  is  the  best 
point  from  which  to  visit  the  battle- 


field of  Mcurrion  Moor.  By  far  the 
most  complete  accounts  of  the  battle 
'  are  contained  in  Mr.Merivale*s  '  His- 
torical Studies,'  in  Mr.  Sanford's 
'Studies  and  Illustrations  of  the 
Great  Rebellion,'  and  (latest  and 
best)  in  Mr.  0.  Markham's  *  Life  of 
Fairfax,*  where  the  very  complete 
and  careful  narrative  is  assisted  by 
an  excellent  plan  of  the  battle. 

In  walking  from  the  stat.  to  the 
village  of  Long  Marston  (2  m.  1.)  you 
will  pass  over  Marston  Moor  (the 
main  portion  stretched  away  to  the 
W.),  now  enclosed,  but  all  open 
ground  at  the  date  of  the  battle 
(July  2,  1644),  "one  of  the  two 
bloodiest  ever  fought  on  English 
ground  and  between  Englishmen." 
(The  other  was  Towton.)  The  name 
**  appeals  perhaps  more  to  the  ima- 
gination than  that  of  any  other  field 
of  our  great  civil  war:  partly  from  a 
certain  amount  of  poetiy  and  ro- 
mance which  has  been  expended  on 
it,  partly  because  it  was  (though 
indirectly  rather  than  directly)  the 
most  important  action  and  turning 
point  of  the  contest." — Merivale, 
Between  Marston  and  Tockwith  runs 
a  road  (crossing,  at  Long  Marston 
village,  the  high  road  from  York  to 
Wetherby)  for  about  1}  m,  S.  of 
this  road  is  a  rising  ground  (now  en- 
closed, then  "open  arable"  and 
covered  with  rye),  with  a  field  on  its 
higher  part  called  "aump  Hill," 
and  marked  at  present  by  a  small 
clump  of  young  fir-trees,  carefully 
fenced.  Along  this  rising  ground, 
and  not  much  behind  a  ditch  run- 
ning from  Long  Marston  village  to 
the  Syke  beck  at  Tockwith — a  short 
distance  N.  of  the  road — ^the  Par- 
liament's army  was  drawn  up,  and 
**  Olnmp  HiU  "  is  said  to  have  been 
its  head-quarters.  K.  of  the  ditch 
and  of  the  Tockwith  road  the  land 
was  unenclosed  (except  about  the 
villages  of  Marston  and  Tockwith), 
and  here  was  the  station  of  the  Roy- 
alist troops.  At  their  back  (about 
1  m.  N.  of  the  Tockwith  road)  was 
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Wilatrop  Wood,  part  of  which  Btill 
exists. 

.  The  Fairfaxes,  Leyen,  and  the 
Earl  of  Manchester  (under  the  last 
of  whom  Cromwell  was  serving)  were 
besieging  York,  then  defended  by 
the  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  the  king's 
chief  adherent  in  the  north,  when 
Prince  Bupert  was  sent  from  Lan- 
cashire for  the  relief  of  the  city. 
The  Parliamentarians  moved  from 
their  leaguer  to  intercept  him,  and 
took  post  on  Harston  Moor,  com- 
manding the  western  roads.  But 
Bupert  turned  them  by  a  flank  move- 
ment, and  entered  York.  He  had 
passed  a  day  there  when  the  troops 
at  Marston,  who  after  some  discus- 
sion had  determined  to  leave  Bupert 
m  possession  and  to  march  soutb — 
Levon's  Scots  had  already  reached 
Tadcaster — heard  that  he  was  in  fall 
pursuit  of  them,  and  that  he  had 
drawn  up  his  battalion  on  the 
ground  tney  had  abandoned  on 
Marston  Moor.  The  leaders  at  once 
halted  their  troops,  faced  about,  and 
soon  occupied  the  slopes  of  the  hill 
already  mentioned. 

The  battle  did  not  begin  until 
about  seven  in  the  evening,  when  the 
Marquis  of  Newcastle  arrived  on  the 
moor  in  his  coach  and  six.  The 
Boyalists  were  strongly  defended  in 
front  by  the  deep  and  wide  ditch 
already  mentionea  (so  wide  that  it 
was  partly  filled  with  musqueteer8\ 
serving  as  a  natural  trench  :  and 
the  enclosures  at  the  villages  also 
assisted  them.  (This  ditch,  con- 
taining at  present  but  little  water, 
may  still  be  traced  from  Long  Mar- 
ston to  Tockwith.  It  occupies  a 
natural  hollow  or  dip  in  the  ground, 
which  rises  on  either  side  immedi- 
ately from  it.)  Their  force  was  about 
16,000  foot  and  7000  horse;  that 
of  the  Boundheads  about  20,000 
foot  and  7000  horse.  The  Puritans 
wore  white  ribands  or  bits  of 
paper  in  their  hats.  The  Boyalists 
Ibught  without  band  or  scarf.  The 
Boundheads,   about   seven   o'clock, 


descended  from  their  vantage  grovnd, 
and  charged  the   Boyalists'  whole 
line  along  the  ditch  at  once — '*  the 
most  enormous  hurly-burly,  of  fixe 
and  smoke,  and  steel  flashings,  aad 
death  tumult,"  says  Carlyle,  "ever 
seen  in  those  regions."     "We  just 
get  a  glimpse  of  them  joining  biUtle 
in   complete   array,  and   the    next 
shows  them  scattered,  broken,  strag- 
gling across  moor  and  field  on  boUi 
Sides,  in  utter  bewilderment/'  David 
Leslie  and  Cromwell   fell   on  the 
Newark  horse,  under  Lord  Byron, 
at  the  W.  end  of  the  ditch,  doae  to 
Tockwith;    but  Cromwell  and  his 
men  paused  at  a  critical  moment, 
after  dispersing  Byron's  horse  (£ee 
Marhham,  p.  167.    There  is  reason 
to   believe  that  Cromwell   at  this 
time  retired  frran  tiie  battle).  Leslie 
advanced,  met  Bupert's  horse  in  fail 
career,  and  completely  routed  them, 
so  that  they  fled  at  once  **  along 
Wilstrop  Wood  side."    The  Parlia- 
mentarians chased  them  along  the 
York    road    for  3    m.,  committin'r 
fearful  slaughter,  '*  to  which  bullets 
found  long  afterwards  in  the  heart- 
wood  of  Wilstrop  trees  bore  silent 
testimony."    Bupert  himself  would 
have  been  taken  prisoner,  if  he  had 
not  hid   himself  in    some  **bean- 
landji."  At  the  same  time,  on  the  ex- 
treme E.,  the  Cavaliers  (Goring  and 
Urry's  horse^  had  received  the  shock 
of  tne  Puritans'  horse  (Fairfax's  and 
Leven's),  had  utterly  beaten  them, 
and  chased  them  up  the  hill,  whence^ 
they  fled  southward.    (It  was  at  this 
time  that  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  re- 
ceived the  deep  sabre-cut  across  the 
cheek,  of  which  the  scar  is  shown 
in  the  portrait  by  Walker  at  Newton 
Kyme,  Bte.  43.)    Fairfax's  foot,  wlio 
were  ranged  next  to  these  Puritan 
horse,  had  to  pass  on  to  the  moor 
through  a  lane  (probably  the  "  Moor 
Lane  "  near  Long  Marston,  which 
still  exists) ;  were  picked  off  b^  the 
Boyalist  musqueteers  on  each  side  of 
the  way,  and  met  Newcastle's  foot 
regiment  of  "  white  coats  "  at  the  end 
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ofi^  who  beat  them  back  m  utter 
confttion.  The  battle  was  ao  far  in 
faFour  of  the  Oavaliers.  But  4  regi- 
mentB  of  Soots  foot,  under  General 
IBaillie,  remained  unbroken  in  the 
Puritan  centre,  and  held  them* 
oelves  agaiust  the  Bpyalists  until 
D»yid  Leslie's  and  Manchester's  foot 
veapoeared  on  the  scene  and  gave 
the  nnal  Ticlory  to  the  Parliament- 
arians. Newcastle's  rog^ent  of 
*^  white  ooats  "  resolved  to  die  rather 
than  to  submit.  They  retreated  into 
^*a  small  parcel  of  ground  ditched 
in/'  called  White  8yke  Close  (stUl 
traceable  a  short  distance  W.  of 
Moor  Lane),  and  "were  killed  as 
they  stood,  in  rank  and  file/'  so  that 
after  an  hour's  dose  lighting  not  80 
white  ooats  remaiQed  alive  when 
the  Puritans  entered  the  dose.  The 
Boundheads  remained  masters  of 
the  field.  By  9  o^dock  the  field  was 
cleared  of  all  but  prisoners  and  dead, 
and  the  next  day  the  Puritans  led 
their  prisoner.  Sir  Charles  Lucas, 
orer  it,  in  order  that  he  might  iden- 
tify the  bodies  of  the  dead  Cavaliers. 
But  be  could,  or  would  not»  say  that 
he  knew  any  one,  except  one  gentle- 
man "  with  a  bracelet  of  hair  about 
his  wrist,"  which  Sir  Charles  desired 
might  be  taken  o£E^  saying  that  **  an 
honourable  lady  would  give  thanks 
for  it"  The  dead  were  buried  in 
trenches  on  the  field,  in  White  Syke 
Ckae,  and  along  Wilstrop  wood; 
tiie  country  people  'assertmg  that 
they  had  thus  oiflposed  of  4150  bodies, 
no  doubt  an  extreme  exaggeration. 
BuUeto  and  other  slight  rdics  are 
still  picked  up;  and  a  gs^  in  a  hedge 
through  which  Cromwell  is  said  to 
have  ridden  is  still  shown,  and  ao- 
ootding  to  k>cal  tradition  can  never 
be  filliM  up. 

Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  after  the 
defeat  of  his  troops  on  the  rt  wing, 
brol»  through  the  enemy,  and  joined 
Manchester's  hone  in  the  other 
wing.  Lord  Leven  and  Lord  Fair- 
tax.  fled — ^the  fonner  to  Leeds,  the 
latter  (it  is  said)  to  Cawood-^where 


**  he  went  to  bed,  there  being  no  fire 
or  candle  in  the  house/'  Kupert's 
share  in  the  fight  is  not  clear :  but 
he  was  present,  since  his  dog  **Boy  " 
was  found  among  the  killed.  Be- 
fore the  great  charge,  some  shots 
were  exchanged  between  the  armies, 
one  of  which  killed  young  Walton, 
Cromwell's  nephew  —  "a  gallant 
young  man,  exceedingly  gracious  " — 
wrote  Cromwell  to  his  brother-in- 
law.  Colonel  Valentine  Walton.  ( See 
tins  remarkable  letter  in  Carlyle,  i. 
p.  151.)  The  Parliamentarians  took 
25  pieces  of  ordnance,  130  bcurrels  of 
powder,  many  thousand  stand  of 
arms,  and  about  100  colours.  The 
next  station  is 

Kirk  Hamerton.  The  tower  of  the 
Church,  with  the  S.  side  and  E.  end 
of  the  &brio,  are  either  of  Saxon 
date  or  of  the  first  ^eais  after  the 
Conquest.  The  N.  aisle  was  added 
in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cent. 
The  original  detail  may  be  observed 
in  the  windows  and  W.  door  of  the 
tower,  part  of  the  entrance  to  the 
nave,  and  a  narrow  window  with  a 
triangular  head  on  the  side  of  the 
choir  (walled  up). 

(The  very  interesting  E.  E.  ch.  of 
Nun  Monkton  (see  Bte.  1,  Exc.)  is 
3  m.  bom  Kirk  ihunerton). 

(The  pleasant  village  of  Green 
Hamerton,  much  noted  in  former 
days  as  a  posting  station,  is  1  m.  N. 
of  Kirk  Hamerton.  It  Ib  said  in  a 
medieval  chronicle  fAngUa  Sacra, 
ii.  371)  that  after  Henry  IV.  had 
caused  Abp.  Scrope  to  be  beheaded, 
he  was  struck  with  leprosy  on  his 
way  to  Blpon,  and  spent  the  night 
at  Hamerton.  After  he  had  retired 
to  rest  he  was  grievously  tormented, 
and  called  loudly  to  his  chamber- 
lains, who  found  him  in  darkness, 
the  fire  and  the  lamps  in  the  hall 
and  his  chamber  being  extinguished. 
The  indescribable  compound  called 
Theriaca  Andromachi— used  alike  in 
cases  of  leprosy  and  of  poison— was 
administered  to  him  in  wine  called 
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vemage ;  and  he  ao  fai*  recovered  ad  with  the  effigies  of  Sir  John  Maalo 
to  he  ahle  to  reach "Ripon  the  next  •  verer  (1400)  and  wife,  that  are  worth 
day.)  I  iuffpection.    Reaching 

A  mile  rt.  from  the  next  atat. 

Cattail  is  Whixley.  The  tower  and  Gddsborough  Stat.,  the  eh.  of 
nave  of  Uie  ch.  are  early  Dec.  of  good  I  Qoldaborongh  is  seen  1.  It  is  mainl  j 
dbaraoter.  The  choir,  in  tho  same  £.  £ng.,  and  has  heen  restored  by  ^r 
style,  was  recently  added  by  8ir  .  O,  G.  ooott.  Two  cross-legged  effi* 
G.  G.  f^eottj  under  whose  care  the  gies,  of  the  13th  cent.,  deserve  atten- 
whole  fabric  was  then  repaired.  The  ;  tion.  (In  1858,  in  digginf?  a  drain 
hall,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  ch.-yd., '  near  the  ch.,  many  Saxon  and  Cufic 
was  the  residence  of  a  junior  branch  coins  of  the  9th  and  10th  cents,  were 
of  the  Tancreds  of  BoronghbridKe  |  discovered.  A  great  quantity  of 
from  the  time  of  Ghas.  I.  to  1754, :  oriental  coins  have  been  found  on  a 
when  it  was  bequeathed  by  Chris-  line  extending  from  the  Baltic  to 
topher  Tancred,  Esq.,  to  trustees  for  England,  and  probably  came  from 
the  use  of  12  decayed  gentlemen,  to  Samarcand  in  the  course  of  com- 
bo resident  here,  togetiter  with  an  '  merce.)  Gotdtborovgh  HaUia  a  gpod 
estate  for  their  maintenance,  and  I  example  of  an  Elizabethan  mansioni, 
other  beneficent  purposes.  He  was  '  with  courtyard  and  gateway.  God' 
buried,  upright,  within  the  wall  of  frer  Goldsboiough,  Bp.  of  Gloucester 
the  cellar,  under  the  chapel,  in  the  temp.  Eliz.,  was  of  this  fiamily. 
house — a  circumstance   which  gave  ' 

rise  to  a  popular  fallacy  most  gra-  [2  m.  S.  of  Goldsborough,  very 
phically  illustrated  in  *  Chambers*  picturesquely  placed  on  the  bonk  of 
Edinburgh  Journal '  for  June  20,  the  Nidd,  is  BibOan  HaU  (J.  D. 
1857.—/.  R.  W,  The  arrangements  |  Dent,  Esq. ;  the  gardens  and  cliapel 
under  Mr.  Tancred 's  will  have  been  are  open  on  Tuesdays),  famous  as 
set  aside.  It  was  found  that  the  J  the  place  where  the"  Ribstonpqppin" 
residence  of  **  12  decayed  gentlemen  "  was  first  grown.  The  original  tree, 
under  one  roof  was  not  conducive  to  raised  from  the  pips  of  an  apple 
tranquillity  or  general  comfort,  and  brought  from  Normandy  (?),  is  still 
l^ey  are  now  provided  for  sepa-  (1874)  alive,  and  bears  well.  The 
rately.  collection  of  pines  and  firs  in  the 

!  grounds  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 

The  next  stai,  AUerton,  adjoins  ;  North  of  England.  The  Enights 
the  village  of  AUerton  Mauleverer.  i  Templars  had  a  preceplory  here, 
rt.  f  m.  is  Stourton  CasUe,  the  scat  of  founded  by  Robert  de  Ros,  temp. 


Lord  Stourton.    The  house,  which 


Hen.  III.    The  foundation  of  much 


dates  from  1850,  stands  on  the  site  of  it  might  be  traced.  The  efiigy  of 
of  one  built  by  the  late  Duke  of  |  a  Ros  (Robert,  the  builder  of  Hdms- 
York,  who  was  occasionally  visited  '  ley  Castle,  see  Rte.  18),  now  in  the 
here  by  his  brother  the  Prince  of  Temple  ch.,  London,  and  said  to  have 
Wales.  The  place  was  then  known  been  brought  out  of  Yorkshire,  may 
as  Allerton  Park.  The  park,  of  perhaps  have  come  fmm  this  place. 
about    400    acres,    is    picturesque.  |  In  the  chapel,  the  age  of  which  is 


There  was  a  Benedictine  priory  here, 
founded  in  or  before  the  reign  of 
Hen.  n.,  but  no  remains  are  visible. 
The  church  was  rebuilt  in  the  last 
cent. ;  but  it  contains  2  cross-legged 
effigies,  most  likely  of  the  Maule- 
verers,  carved  in  wood,  and  a  draw 


uncertain,  are  two  large  slabs,  from 
which  brasses  have  been  removed. 
These  are  said  (but  very  improbably^ 
to  mark  the  graves  of  Templars.  2} 
m.  S.E.  of  Ribston  Park,  on  the  I. 
bank  of  the  Nidd,  and  rt  of  the 
Wetherby      road,     ia     Cowthorpe^ 
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where  the  largest  oak  in  England! 
still    exists   in    yenerable  majesty.  I 
(Gowthorpe    is  best  reached   from 
Wetherby,  whence  it  is  8  m.  distant  i 
See  Wdherbft  Bte.  48,  for    a  full  ^ 
notice  of  this  famous  tree,  and  for 
the  new  church  at  Huruingore,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Nidd.  i] 

The  stat.  at  Knaresiborough  (Inn : 
the  Crown,  good  and  reasonable) 
lies  below  the  town,  but  not  fieir 
from  the  Church,  which  the  tourist 
should  first  see.  Other  places  of 
interest  at  Knaresborough  are  the 
CcuAe^  the  Dropping  Well,  St.  Ito- 
bert'9  Chapelf  ana  8t.  Robert's  Cam, 
£ach  of  these  has  its  proper  guard- 
ian, who  expects  a  small  **con- 
eideration." 

Knaresborough  (the  town  on  the 
rock — knar,   A.-S.  ;    Pop.   in  1871, 
5205)  is  yery  picturesquely  situated 
on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Nidd  {Nedd, 
British — turning     or   winding — ^has 
been  proposed  as  the  etymology,  but 
not  very  satisfactorily ;  the  Scottish 
IfUhy  and  the  Norwegian  Nid,  are 
perhaps  the  same),  here  a  broad,  foil 
riyer  flowing  between  high  cliffs  of 
nmgnesian  mnestone   with  wooded 
bases.    In  beauty  of  situation  no 
ink^    town   of  Yorkshire,  except 
Richmond,  can  compete  with  Knares- 
borough, which  grew  up  under  the 
shade  of  the  great  caf^tle  founded 
most  probably  by  Henry  I.    There 
are  some  small  linen  factories  here, 
but   the   prosperity    of  the    place 
depends    at    present    on   its  corn- 
market,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
in   the    county.      The    castle    has 
some  historicfld  associations,  and  the 
^  connection  of  Eugene  Aram  with 
the  town  has,  mainly  since  the  pub- 
lication of  Lord  Lytton*B  romance, 
giyen  a  sentimental  interest  of  an- 
other aort  to  Knaresborough. 

The  Church,  ded.  to  Bt.  John  the 
Baptist,  and  restored  (Christian 
arcmit.)  since  1870,  is  of  various 
dates,  &om  E.  Kng.  to  Perp.,  and 
of  considerable  interest    The  nave. 


of  4  bays,  is  Perp. ;  but  the  piers 
of  the    central  tower  are    earlier, 
and  the   chancel  is  apparently  E. 
£ng. ;  the  windows  Perp.,  and  Dec. 
insertions.    These  have  been  filled 
with  stained  glass  by  various  artists. 
On  either  aide  of  the  chancel  is  a 
chantry  of  E.  Eng.  date.     That  on 
the    N.   side    contains    the   monu- 
ments of  the  Slingsbys  of  Scriven 
and  the  Red  House,  one  of  the  great 
cavalier  families  of  Yorkshire.    On 
the  floor,  in  the  centre,  ia  the  fine 
altar-tomb,  with  effigies,  of  Sir  Henry 
Sling»by,  d.  1602,  and  wife.     On 
the  S.  side  is  a  standing  figure  of 
Sir  Wm.  Slingsby,  the  "  discoverer  '* 
of  Harrogate  (ciro.  1596,  see  post) ; 
between  the  windows,  opposite.  Sir 
Henry  Slingsby  (1634;  in  a  **  Roman 
habit ; "  and  on  a  flat  stone  is  an  in- 
scription recording  that  beneath  it 
(which  formerly  covered  the  remains 
of  St.  Robert)  now  rest  those  of  Sir 
Henry  Slingsby,  the  famous  royalist, 
beheaded   in    1658.      (Part  of  Sir 
Henry's  •  Diary '  was  edited  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  the  whole,  with 
extracts  from  family  correspondence, 
by  the  Rev.  D.  Parsons,  1836.)    It 
is   certain,  however  (see  post,  St. 
Robert's  Cave),  that  this  stone  never 
covered  the  true  grave  of  St.  Robert. 
The  font  is    Perp.,  with  a  rich 
JacobsBan  cover.    During  the  foray 
of  the  Scots  into  Yorkshire  in  May, 
'  1818,  after  destroying  Northallerton 
'  and  Boroughbridge,  tliey  plundered 
.  Knaresborough.      Many     fugitives 
I  took  refuge  in  the  ch.  tower ;  and 
1  the  invaders  piled  up  timber  round 
I  it,  and  lighted  an 'enormous  fire  in 
the  hope  of  bringing  it  to  the  groimd. 
i  They   were   tmsuccessful,  but   the 
I  marks    of    their    attempt,    which 
'  reddened  and    calcined  the    stone 
!  outside  the  tower,  are  still  visible. 

The  Castle  occupies  a  command- 
ing position  on  the  cliff  above  the 
river.    The  Norman  fortress  of  Hen. 
I.,  of  Eustace    St.   John,    and    of 
I  the  Stutevilles,  who  were  succes- 
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sively  lords  of  the  manor  of  Knares- 
boruugh,  and  the  meet  powerful 
barons  of  the  district,  has  entirely 
disappeared.  The  existing  remains 
are  not  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Ed. 
III.,  who  gave  Knaresborough  to  his 
son  John  of  Gaimt.  When  Leland 
saw  the  castle  there  were  "11  or  12 
towers  in  the  walles,  and  one  very 
fayre  beside  in  the  second  area.'' 
This  "  fayre "  tower  was  the  keep, 
now  little  more  than  a  ruin,  but  the 
most  important  fragment  remaining. 
CA  small  charge  is  made  for  showing 
it.)  It  rose  to  a  height  of  3  stories 
vJoore  the  vault  or  **  dungeon,"  the 
groined  roof  of  which  is  supported 
by  a  circular  central  pillar,  from 
which  12  ribs  radiate.  This  apart- 
ment is  lighted  by  a  single  loopnole, 
and  it  is  here  that,  according  to  the 
local  belief,  the  murderers  of  Beoket 
"dreed  their  weird"  for  twelve 
months  after  the  commission  of  their 
crime.  (They  did  in  fiEtct  retire  to 
this  castle,  then  held  by  Hugh  de 
Morville,  and  remained  here  for  a 
year.)  Above  this  dungeon  is 
another  vaulted  chamber,  with  two 
pillars,  in  which  are  preserved  some 
rusty  cannon-balls  dug  up  within 
the  castle  precincts,  a  suit  of  armour 
said  to  have  been  worn  at  Marston 
Moor  by  Sir  Henry  Slingsby,  the 
staff  of  *'  Blind  Jack  "  (see  post),  and 
some  other  relics.  The  story  above, 
called  the  King's  Ohamber,  is  said 
to  have  served  for  a  short  time  as 
the  prison  of  Richard  II.,  before  his 
removal  to  Pontefract.  This  con- 
tained two  apartments ;  the  approach 
to  which,  carefully  defendea  by  a 
portcullis,  was  from  the  outer  court. 
One  of  these  rooms  was  lighted  by 
an  unusually  large  window,  15  ft.  by 
10,  opposite  which  was  the  chimney, 
withm  an  arch  which  also  contains 
a  long  narrow  lavatory,  an  unusual 
arrangement,  which  deserves  notice. 
(In  1^4  covering  the  "  camera  reels" 
here  with  shingle  cost  Is.  2d.  Four 
baldrics  for  the  balistas  for  casting 
stones  were  made  at  the  same  lime. 


Several  of  these  round  stone  shot 
have  been  found  about  the  castle, 
and  are  shown  among  the  relics 
noticed  above.)  The  story  above  the 
king's  chamber  is  entirely  ruined. 

Nearly  2}  acres  are  oontained 
within  the  area  of  the  castle,  which 
was  of  3  wards.  In  a  MS.  aopoont 
of  it,  written  in  the  time  of  Hen.VllL, 
it  is  said,  **  In  the  castle  are  certeyn 
privey  stayres  vawted,  descending 
under  the  ground,  that  goeth  into 
the  bottom  of  the  dytches  for  making 
privy  issues  and  ezcursies.  In  the 
inner  court  a  deep  draw-well,  with  a 
myghty  gret  wheel,  a  hows  above  it»** 
A  portion  of  one  of  these  sally-ports 
oan  still  be  traced.  Some  masses 
of  the  outer  towers  remain;  and 
there  is  a  fragment  with  pointed 
arches,  which  was  probably  the 
chapel.  On  the  land  side  the  castle 
was  defended  by  a  moat;  the  pre- 
cipice was  a  sufScient  protection 
towards  the  Nidd;  and  from  the 
brow  of  it  the  eye  looks  down  with 
pleasure  upon  the  deeply  sunken, 
vrinding  river,  with  great  ash-trees 
and  a  strip  of  green  haugh  stretch- 
ing  along  beside  it. 

The  ruined  condition  of  the  castle 
is  mainly  owing  to  the  bombardment 
it  underwent  from  the  forces  of  the 
Parliament,  under  Lilbume^  who 
besieged  it  in  1644,  for  nearly  6 
weeks,  until  it  surrendered ;  in  1648 
he  dismantled  it  (It  was  then 
pulled  down  by  one  Bicbard  Rhodes 
of  Knaresborough.)  The  garrison 
during  the  siege  was  greatly  strait- 
ened for  want  of  provisions.  '*A 
youth,  whose  father  was  in  the 
garrison,  was  accustomed  nightlv  to 
get  into  the  deep^  dry  moat  olmib 
up  the  glacis,  and  put  provisicHis 
through  a  hole,  where  the  father 
stood  ready  to  receive  them.  He 
was  perceived  at  length ;  the  soldiers 
fired  on  him.  He  was  tn^en  pri- 
soner, and  sentenced  to  be  haneed 
in  sight  of  the  besieged  .  .  .  ¥<a^ 
tunately,  however,  this  disgrace  was 
spared  the  memory  of  lalbume  and 
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the  Republican  arms.  With  great 
diffioolt)^  a  certain  lady  obtained  his 
re^te,  and  after  the  conquest  of  the 
place  and  the  departure  of  the  troops 
the  adventoroua  son  was  released." — 
LordlMon, 

The  Nidd  is  here  crossed  by  two 
bridges.  Thetourist  should  take  that 
furthest  up  the  river  (nearest  the 
atatk) ;  and  after  crossing  it,  a  gate, 
1.,  viU  lead  him  into  the  long  waJkt 
winding  by  the  rivei^side  under  a 
pleasant  hanging  wood.  In  this 
walk  is  the  mmous  Dropping  Weill, 
which  is  nothing  more  tluui  a  souroe 
springing  out  at  the  bottom  of  the 
limestone  clifE^  and  passing  over  the 
top  of  a  projecting  mass  of  rock 
about  25  ft.  high,  so  as  to  &11  in  cord- 
like streamlets  fin>m  its  brow,  into 
a  semicircular  channel  out  below. 
The  rock  itself^  richly  draperied  with 
mosses,  ferns,  and  grasses,  is  very 
picturesque;  but,  unhi4>pily,  the 
water  is  strongly  impregnated  with 
lime;  and  of  this  advantage  has 
been  taken  to  yulgarize  the  scene 
most  effectually.  The  top  of  the  cliffy 
with  all  its  vegetation,  has  been 
naturally  encrusted  with  carbonate 
of  lime,  which  drops  over  in  a  con- 
tinuous stony  mantle.  Beneath  this 
the  guardians  of  the  spring  have 
suspended  dead  birds  and  animals, 
branches  of  trees,  old  hats,  stockings 
and  shoes,  and  various  matt^ 
equally  absurd,  which  become 
**  petrified*'  under  the  dropping,  and 
are  carried  off  as  "objets  de  vertu*' 
hj  the  curious,  chiefly  visitors  from 
£uuT0gate.  Either  at  the  well  itself^ 
or  at  the  public-house  {Mother  Shtp- 
ion  Lm)  through  which  he  must  pass 
to  emerge  at  the  further  end  of  the 
long  walk,  the  visitor  will  be  called 
oa  to  pay  6d.  for  his  iniq>ection. 

Kotber  Shipton,  the  prophetess, 
is  said  to  have  been  bom  near  the 
Dropping  Well  at  the  end  of  the  15th 
cent  Tbe  cliff  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  under  the  castle,  exhibits 
a  good  section  of  the  magnesian  lime- 
stone, superimposed  on  led  sandstone. 


Lower  down  the  limestone  alone  is 
seen. 

Becrossing  the  Nidd  bv  the  lower 
bridge  (near  the  publio-nouse),  we 
reach  (on  tbe  1.  bank)  a  very  large 
quarry  excavated  in  the  limestone 
rock  (magnesian),  which  is  burnt  in 
the  adjoining  kilns.  Owing  to  the 
ease  with  which  this  rock  is  excavated, 
the  cliffs  below  this  have  been 
hollowed  out  into  numerous  cavities, 
some  of  which  serve  as  dwellings, 
sometimes  walled  in  front,  and  hav- 
ing chimneys  carried  out  at  the  top ; 
sometimes  with  windows  and  doors 
let  into  the  rock  itself.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  is  St.  BoberCa 
CJiapd,  scooped  out  and  inhabited, 
it  is  said  (but  ?),  by  the  same  St. 
Bobert  whose  cave  or  hermitage  we 
are  about  to  visit  further  down  the 
river.  An  altar  has  been  cut  out  of 
the  rock,  and  one  or  two  rude  figures 
carved  within  this  so-called  chapel. 
The  figure  of  an  armed  man  with  a 
sword  in  his  hand  is  sculptured  ouir 
side,  as  if  guaidmg  the  entrance. 
The  tracery  of  the  window  is  Perp. 
Fort  Montague  was  hewn  out  of  the 
rock  by  a  weaver  and  his  son  in  the 
course  of  16  'years'  labour,  and  was 
named  in  honour  of  the  Duchess  of 
Buccleugh,  their  benefactress. 

Passing  these  Troglodytic  dwell- 
ings, which  need  not  take  up  much 
time,  and  are  little  better  than  traps 
for  travellers'  spare  coin,  and  con- 
tinuing along  the  1.  bank,  under 
rocks  grown  over  with  trees  and  ivy, 
tbe  fSeivourite  Sunday  walk  of  Eugene 
Aram,  you  come  to  the  Priory  (its 
site  is  now  occupied  by  a  modem 
house  called  the  "  Abbey  "),  founded 
in  1257  by  Bichard  of  C)omwall,  bro- 
ther of  Henry  III.,  for  **  brethren  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  and  of  captives." 
Some  foundations  have  been  laid 
open  near  the  house,  but  there  are 
no  remains  of  arohrtectural  interest. 
A  little  more  than  a  mile  below 
Knaresborough  is  the  cell  hollowed 
in  the  rock,  called  St,  BoberVa,  or 
more  generally,  at  present,  Eugene 
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Aram*a  Cave,  A  path  and  some  rode  |  other  manrela,  he  shut  up  in  his  bam 
steps  lead  down  to  it  from  the  road,   all  the  stags  of  the  forest    which 

injured  his  com,  compelling  them  to 
walk  in  like  lambs. 

The  Gave  of  St.  Giles,  with  the 
chapel  of  the  hermit,  which  had  long 


and  the  keys  are  kept  at  a  neigh- 
bouring cottage. 

St.   Robert  (of  whom  there  exist 
three  distinct  Lives,  written  probably 


by  the  Prior  of  the  neighbouring  been  pointed  out  by  tradition,  became 

convent  early  in  the  15th  cent. — see  specially  attractive  after  the  pablica- 

*Memls.  of  Fountains,'  i.  166)  was  the  tion  of  'fhigcne  Aram,'  since  it  was 

son  of  a  certain  Tok  Fluore,  who  had  here  that  Daniel   Clark  was   mur- 

been  twice  mayor  of  York    in   the  dered  on  the  night  of  Feb.  7, 1744-5, 

latter  part  of  the  121b  cent    In  very  ,  either   with   the    hand   or  by   the 

early    life,    leaving,    according    to  privity  of  Eugene  Aram,  and  where 

Lcdand,  the  lands  and  goods  to  which  the  body  lay  concealed  14  years.  The 

he  was  heir,  he  retired  to  the  banks  cave  (which  up  to  that  time  Lad  bi^n 

of  the  Nidd  at  Knaresborough,  to  a  half  nlled  with  earth  and  rubbish) 

cave  called  St  Giles's  Ghap(4.    A  was  cleared   after    the  appearance 

chapel  ded.  to  St.  Hilda,  with  as  of  the  novel,  and  the  foundations  of 

much  land  as   he   could  dig,  was  tlie  chapel  in  front  were  discovered, 

afterwards  given  him  in  another  part  Tliis  measures  16  ft.  8  in.  long,  by  9  ft. 

of  the  forest ;  but  William  de  Stute-  3  in.  wide  :  the  eastern  end  being 

viUe,  Lord  of  Knaresborougli,  one  raised  for  the  altar  platform,  of  w^hicli 

day  passed  by,  and,  declaring  that  a  portion  remains.    In  the  western 

Bobert  was  an  **  abettor  and  receiver  hiilf  is  a  coffin  hewn  in  the  lock,  no 

of  thieves,'  ordertil  the  btiildiug  to  doubt  that  of  St  Kobert  ^although 


be  pulled  down.  The  hermit  then 
returned  to  the  Cave  of  St.  Giles,  but 
William,  once  more  passing  by  '*  witli 


no  remains  were  found  in  it).  Had 
Eugene  Aram  known  of  the  existence 
of  this  coffin  he  might  have  used  it 


hound  and  hawk,''  declared  that  he  i  for  tlie  effectual  concealment  of  his 
should  be  agiiin  ejected,  and  was '  guilt.  (The  inscribed  stone  which 
only  restrained  by  a  fearful  vision, '  now  protects  the  grave  of  Sir  H. 
which  compelled  him  to  seek  the  Slingsby  in  KnaresTOrough  ch.  can- 
hermit  in  his  cave,  to  entreat  his  not  iiave  covered  this  coffin.  It  maj 
pardon,  and  to  bestow  on  him  land  ,  have  been  brought  from  the  Priory.) 
and  alma  for  the  needy.  Walter,  mayor  i  The  cave  itself^  rudely  out  out  in  the 
of  York,  and  brother  of  St.  Robert, !  cliff,  was  the  dwelUng-plaoe  of  the 
afterwards  visited  him,  and  caused  a  ,  hermit,  whose  bed  was  a  recess  foraied 
small  chapel,  ded.  to  the  Holy  Cross, '  in  the  rocky  wall. 


to  be  built  adjoining  the  cell;  and 
the  hermit's  fame  became  so  great, 
that  King  John,  little  given  as  he 


The  story  of  Eugene  Aram  is  too 
fJEuniliar  to  need  repetition  here  at 
any  length.    He  was  born  in  1704  at 


was  to  reverence  saints  or  hennits,  Ramsgill,  in  Nidderdale,  and  was  an 
once  visited  him,  and  gave  him  as  usher  in  a  school  at  Knaresborough 
much  of  the  neighbouring  wood  as  at  the  time  of  the  murder.  Yerr 
he  could  till  with  one  plough.  St. '  soon  afterwards  he  went  to  Lynn,  in 
Robert  died  about  1218,  and  the  |  Norfolk,  and  had  remained  there 
monks  of  Fouuttiins  sought  to  carry  more  than  13  years  when  tlie  crime 
his  body  to  their  new  choir,  but  was  discovered  by  the  confession  of 
were  prevented.  He  was  buried  ,  Houseman,  who  was  present  at  the 
before  the  altar  of  tlie  Chapel  of  the  |  discovery  of  some  human  remains  in 
Holy  Cross;  and  many  miracles  are  '  a  quarry,  and  drew  suspicion  on  him- 
said  to  have  been  performed  at  his  self  by  taking  one  of  the  bones  in  his 
tomb.    In  his  lifetime,  among  sundry  |  hand,  with  the  words,  "  This  is  no 
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more  Daniel  Clark's  bone  tlian  it  is 
mine."  Aram  was  apprehended, 
oonvicted,  and  executed  at  York  in 
1759.  That  he  was  a  man  of  re- 
markable attainments  for  his  posi- 
tion and  opportunities  is  certEun ;  but 
the  glory  reflected  on  him  in  Lord 
Lyttou's  romance  is  probably  quite 
unmerited.  He  seems  to  have  fully 
deserved  his  fate ;  unless  the  remorse 
so  powerfully  depicted  in  Hood's 
'  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram '  should 
be  held  to  have  been  sufficient 
punishment. 

A  far  worthier  "celebrity"  of 
Knaresborongh  is  John  MetcaU^ 
usually  known  as  "Blind  Jack," 
who  was  bom  here  in  1717.  When 
ux  years  old,  his  sight  was  totally 
destroyed  by  small-pox ;  yet,  in  spite 
of  thifl^  he  made  himself  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  country  for 
miles  round  his  birthplace,  and  be- 
came noted  as  a  man  of  strong 
natural  ability  and  resources.  After 
many  adventurefi^  he  undertook, 
about  the  year  1765,  the  construction 
of  a  portion  of  a  new  turnpike-road 
between  Harrogate  and  Borough- 
bridge  ;  and  from  this  time  his  Dfe 
was  ^nt  in  road-making  and  bridge- 
buildmg.  The  main  roads  of  the  N. 
were  then  in  wretched  condition. 
Blind  Jack  proved  himself  sing^arly 
skilful  in  the  work  of  making  new 
ones;  and  some  most  important 
lines  of  road  in  both  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire  were  constructed  by  him. 
In  conducting  roads  over  boggy 
ground  he  anticipated  a  plan  after- 
wards adopted  by  George  Stephen- 
sen.  He  died  in  1810,  aged  93,  at 
SjxjflEbrth,  near  Wetherby.  The  Life 
of  Blind  Jack  is  a  favourite  York- 
shire chap  book.  The  best  account 
of  him  will  be  found  in  Smiles  a 
*  Lives  of  the  Engineers,'  vol.  i. 


PlumpUm  Parh^  for  nearly  600  years 
in  the  possession  of  the  Plumptons, 
but  now  belonging  to  the  Earl  of 
Harewood.  Sir  William  Plumpton 
was  beheaded  with  Archbp.  Scrope 
(his  uncle)  in  1405.  (The  'Plump- 
ton  Correspondence,'  printed  by 
the  Oamden  Society,  contains  much 
curious  information  about  this 
family.)  The  pleasure  -  gromids 
here,  formed  out  of  an  abandoned 
stone  quarry,  are  extensive  and  beau- 
tifuL    They  are  open  to  visitors. 


In  the  neighbourhood  of  Knares- 
boroughiSiSbrfww  Hall,  the  old  seat 
of  the  Slingsbys;    and  (2  m.  8.) 


Between  Knarcsborough  and  Har- 
rogate there  is  a  stat.  at  Starheck; 
where  is  a  spa  with  baths,  and  all 
the  appliances  for  their  convenient 
use.  The  springs  here  are  sulphur- 
eous and  chalybeate;  both  weaker 
than  those  of  Harrogate ;  and  in- 
valids are  recommended  to  begin 
with  them  before  they  proceed  to 
the  stronger  spa. 

1|  m.  &om  Starbeck  we  reach 

Harrog<Uey  the  most  important  in^ 
land  watering-place  in  the  north  of 
England. 

[The  stat  la  midway  between  High  and 
Low  Hanxigate;  the  former  rt  on  entering, 
the  latter  1.  OteBibaaes  meet  every  train, 
and  cabs  are  In  waiting.  HoteU  of  the  flrst- 
claas,  are  (In  High  Harrogate)  the  Granby, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Queen ;  (In  Loio 
Harrogate)  tiie  Proapect,  and  the  Crown. 
Other^  somewhat  inferior,  bnt  still  good,  are 
THigh  Harrogate)  the  Royal,  Clarendon,  and 
Gasoolgue's ;  (Low  Harrogate)  the  White  Hart, 
the  Wellington,  Binns's,  the  Adelpbi,  the 
Georgf.  At  the  Granby  and  at  the  Crown, 
the  weekly  cost  of  lodging  and  board  at  the 
public  table  is  about  3l.  B$.  6d.,  besides  aer- 
vants'  fees.  The  cost  at  hotels  of  the  second 
class  is  lem,  but  is  generally  about  6«.  a  day. 
All  the  hotels  have  suitosoi  public  rooms. 
Lodglngi  are  to  be  had  in  all  directions.  High 
Harrogate  is  i  he  more  arls: ocratic  aide,  and  the 
Granby  Hotel  commands  the  best  view.  The 
Harrogate  season  continues  fh>m  the  middle 
of  summer  to  the  end  of  autumn. 

Bailtrays  to  York;  to  I^eeds;  by  Tadcasler, 
to  the  Great  Northern  Stat  at  Church  Fenton ; 
to  PiKtelv  Bridse ;  and  by  Ripon  to  Northaller- 
ton. Few  places  are  more  conveniently 
situated  than  Harrogate,  or  afford  so  many 
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flbcilidM  fat  IntereAing  excareknia.     (For 
these,  and  for  w»Ua  in  the  oeigbboarhood, 

Harrogate  (the  name  no  doubt 
indicates  its  position  on  a  very  an- 
cient line  of  road — here  oat  (A.  S.) 
the  "military  way*'  —  the  way  of 
the  "host" — ^which  ran  northward 
through  the  forest  of  Knaresborough ; 
the  word,  like  the  almost  identical 
*'  herepath  "  is  common  in  8az.  char- 
ters) is  placed  at  the  head  of  a  ridge 
of  millstone  grit,  which  here  breaks 
through  the  limestone,  and  along  the 
sides  of  a  valley  opening  W.  from  it. 
The  land  declines  E.,  W.,  and  N. 
from  its  highest  point  (near  the  rly. 
stat.).  The  general  elevation  is 
about  300  ft  The  climate  is  dry 
and  bracing,  owing  partly  to  this 
elevation,  and  partly  to  the  open 
character  of  the  ground,  which,  wnen 
Smollett  wrote  *  Humphrey  Clinker' 
(circ.  1767),  was  "a  wild  common, 
bare  and  bleak,  without  tree  or 
shrub,  or  the  least  signs  of  cultiva- 
tion." Plantations  have  sinoe  been 
made  in  various  directions,  but  the 
greater  part  of  High  Harrogate  still 
remains  open ;  and  when  an  Act  of 
Parliament  for  dividing  and  enclosing 
the  waste  was  obtained  in  1770,  200 
acres  were  reserved  *•  to  be  for  ever 
open  and  unenclosed.*'  They  form 
what  is  now  the  '*  Stray,"  S.  of  the 
rly.  stat.  From  some  of  this  ground, 
and  from  the  hills  beyond  i^  wide, 
but  not  very  fine  prospects  are  com- 
manded. The  scenery  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  is  pleasant, 
though  not  very  picturesque ;  and  in 
Harrogate  itself  the  chief  resources 
are  the  promenades,  the  pump-rooms, 
and  the  balls  given  occasionaUy  at 
tbe  different  hotels.  All  classes 
meet  at  Harrogate,  and,  making 
due  allowance  for  the  difference  of 
modem  manners,  the  way  of  life 
seems  very  much  the  same  here  at 
present  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Blat- 
thew  Bramble.    **  Most  of  the  com- 

SAy,"  he  writes,  "lodge  at  some 
stance,  in  five  separate  inua,  situ- 


ated in  different  parts  of  the  common, 
from  whence  they  go  every  motming 
to  the  well  in  their  own  carriages. 
The  lod^rs  of  each  inn  form  a  dis- 
tinct society,  that  eat  together ;  and 
there  is  a  commodious  public  room, 
where  they  breakfast  in  duhaJbUle^  at 
separate  tables,from  eight  o'clock  till 
eleven,  as  they  chance  or  choose  to 
come  in.  Here  also  they  drink  tea 
in  the  afternoon,  and  play  at  cards 
or  dance  in  the  evening.  One  cus- 
tom however  prevails  which  I  look 
upon  as  a  solecism  in  politeness. 
The  ladies  treat  with  tea  in  &eir 
turns ;  and  even  girls  of  sixteen  are 
not  exempted  from  this  shamef nl  im- 
position. There  is  a  publio  ball  by 
subscription  every  night  at  one  of 
the  houses,  to  which  au  the  company 
from  the  others  are  admitted  by 
tickets ;  and  indeed  Harrogate  treads 
tmon  the  heels  of  Bath  in  the  arti- 
cles of  gaiety  and  dissipation.** — 
Humphrey  CUnker,  (See  also  Amoiy's 
'Life  of  John  Bunde'  for  some 
curious  particulars  of  old  Harrogate 
life) 

Harrogate  lies  in  the  pariah  of 
Bilton,  and  was  included  in  t^e 
great  forest  attached  to  the  Honour 
of  Knaresborough,  a  portion  of 
which  (embracing  Harrogate)  was 
granted  in  1200  by  William  de 
Stuteville  to  the  Plumptona.  who 
l<M)g  held  it.  The  forest  was  stripped 
of  much  of  its  timber  in  the  leign  of 
Elizabeth,  when  the  smelting  of  iron 
ore  was  largely  earned  on  in  this 
district :  but  it  was  still  wild  hunt- 
ing-ground when  Sir  William  Slings- 
by,  about  the  year  1596*  accidentally 
discovered  the  first  ^pa.  He  had 
travelled  much  in  Germany,  "seen 
and  been  acquainted  wim  their 
Spa,"  and  found  this  of  Harrc»gaie 
"  exactiy  like  it"  (The  -  Gennan  *' 
spring  was  at  Spa  near  Li^ 
whence  all  the  others  were  named. 
This  of  Harrogate  was  the  first  dis- 
covered in  England.  Those  at  Tun- 
bridge  Wells  date  from  1606 ;  and 
that  of  Scarborough   from   about 
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J 620.)  Sir  William  ooosed  the  q)TiDg 
to  be  protected ;  its  fame  inoreaaed ; 
and  many  remarkable  cures  are  re- 
corded as  effected  by  it  before  1632. 
It  was  then  called  the  **Knare8- 
borongh  Spa,"  for,  although  the 
name  of  Harrogate  had  always  been 
given  to  this  part  of  the  forest,  it 
was  too  little  known  to  be  used. 
**  Much  company,"  wrote  Stockdale 
of  Knareaborough  to  Lord  Fairfax 
(1641),  **  are  now  at  the  Spas ;  both 
of  the  gentry  of  the  county  and  of 
the  eammandera  reformadoe$"  The 
first  **  public-house,"  on  the  site  of 
the  present  **  Queen,*'  was  built  in 
1687;  others  were  soon  added,  but 
Hsfrogate  was  still  small  and  ill- 
proTided  with  accommodation  until 
the  present  century.  It  has  rapidly 
increased  since  1840,  and  the  rail- 
ways have  now  rendered  it  easy  of 
access  from  all  quarters. 

The  "Spa"  first  discovered  by 
Sir  W.  SU^sby  was  that  called  the 
*•  Tewit "  WeU,  in  the  Stray,  nearly 
opposite  the  Eoyal  Hotel.  ("  Tewit  '* 
is  the  local  name  of  the  lapwing  or 
"  pewit,''  which  frequented  this  open 
coQunon.)  About  25  springs  are 
now  known,  and  are  available  by  the 
public.  All  are  sulphureous  and 
chalybeate,  and  nearly  all  are  in 
Low  Harrogate.  They  have  been 
thua  arranged : — 

1.  Strong  mdphurtoatert, — The  Old 
Well,  the  Montpellier  strong  sulphur 
WelL 

2.  JfftZd  sulphur  unUsn. — Of  these 
there  are  17  springs :  13  in  Lower 
Hanogaie,  1  at  Starbeck,  3  at  Har- 
low Car. 

3.  SaUne  dhalybeates. — In  the  Mont- 
pellier and  the  Boyal  Oheltenbam 
pump-rooms. 

4.  Pure  ehalyheateB, —  2  on  the 
Common,  High  Hant^te;  1  at 
Starbeck;  1  at  Harlow  Oar. 

The  sulphureous  waters  are  most 
useful  in  cases  of.  indigestion,  and  in 
all  nervous  disorders.  The  chaly- 
beatea  are  alterative  and  bracing. 
None  of  course   should  be  taken 


without  medical  advice.  **  The  sul- 
phuretted water  of  Harrogate,  loaded 
with  common  salt,  is  an  indication  of 
a  deep-seated  spring,  rising  under 
peculiar  circumstances.  The  *01d 
Weir  is  in  fact  a  salt  spring  with 
traces  of  iodine  and  bromine  as  in 
modem  sea-water;  and  possibly 
there  may  be  only  one  deep  source 
for  this  water  and  the  springs  both 
£.  and  W.  of  it,  as  far  as  Harley 
Hill,  Starbeck,  and  Bilton.  The 
differences  between  these  springs — 
in  proportion  ci  sulphates  particu- 
larly—  seem  to  be  explicable  as 
effects  due  to  the  different  channels 
through  which  they  reach  the  sur- 

face."--PWK*pa. 

To  the  ordinary  tourist  the  most 
curious  of  these  springs  are  the  so- 
called  **  bog  springs,"  which  rise  in 
a  triangular  piece  of  ground  in  Low 
Harrogate.  They  are  17  in  number, 
and  aU  var3ring  in  the  proportions  of 
their  constituent  parts,  though  they 
rise  within  3  or  4  yards  of  one 
another.  The  Harlow  Car  springs, 
about  1  m.  W.  of  Harrogate,  amid 
pleasant  woodland  scenery,  were  dis- 
covered in  1840. 

The  waters  are  used  for  baths  as 
well  as  for  drinking.  Until  1832  the 
custom  of  bathing  in  tubs,  immor- 
talised by  Matthew  Bramble  (see 
'  H.  Clinker '),  was  retained.  In  that 
year  .the  Victoria  Baths,  near  the 
Town  Hall,  were  built.  There  are 
others  in  the  Montpellier  Gardens,  at 
Starbeck,  and  at  Harlow  Car.  A 
*«Bath  Hospital,'*  for  the  relief  of 
poor  patients,  was  founded  in  1834, 
and  is  mainly  supported  by  volimtary 
contributions. 

Harrogate  contains,  of  course,  no 
ancient  buildings.  The  most  impor- 
tant promenade  and  pump-room  is 
the  Boyal  Cheltenham  (Low  Harro- 
gate) opened  in  1835.  Pleasant 
Sirdens  are  attached  to  it.  In  the 
ontpellier  Gardens  is  a  venerable 
thorn,  which  is  no  doubt  a  relic  of 
the  forest,  and  has  witnessed  all  the 
changes  which  the  course  of  two 
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cciitnries  lias  brought  to  Harrogate. 
The  only  ch.  which  deserves  notice 
is  St.  John's,  Bilton,  built  1856  from 
the  designs  of  Sir  G.  0.  Scott. 

Walks  from  Harrogate  may  be — to 
Birk  Crag,  abont  1  m.  S.,  a  narrow 
valley  about  ^  m.  in  length,  wild 
and  picturesque,  with  rocky  sides; 
to  Harlow  Car,  somewhat  8.  of  Birk 
Crag,  on  the  road  to  Otiey,  a  quiet 
and  pleasant  spot,  surrounded  by 
wood.  Tlie  Spa  here  has  been  no- 
ticed above.  There  is  an  hotel  with 
agreeable  grounds.  Harlow  Towers 
1  m.  W.,  was  built  on  Harlow  Hill 
in  1829.  Its  height  is  100  ft.,  and 
from  its  summit  a  magnificent  view 
is  obtained  over  the  vale  of  York 
and  the  comparatively  level  country 
southward.  To  the  west  the  liills 
of  Nidderdale  and  Wensleydale  close 
in  the  landscape.  Lincoln  Cathedral 
and  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire  are  said 
to  bo  visible  from  this  tower  on  a 
clear  day.  Longer  walks  may  be  to 
Cfreat  Aimes  Cliff,  5  m.  S.W.,  a  grit- 
stone crag  crowning  a  hill  716  ft. 
high.  On  its  summit  are  numerous 
rock  basins,  no  doubt  the  effect  of 
weather,  and  not  artificial ;  and  on 
its  W.  side  a  fissure  called  "Fairy 
Parloiur."  A  wide  view  is  obtained 
from  it.  {LitOe  Almes  Cliff,  121  ft. 
higher,  is  3  m.  distant  N.W.)  The 
grounds  of  Plumpton,  4  m.  S.E.,  are 
open  daily  (see  ante  —  Exc.  from 
Knaresborough);  and  Knareflborough 
(8  m.)  is  also  within  walking  dis- 
tance. 

The  many  interesting  places  which 
are  within  long  day's  excursions  from 
Harrogate  form  one  of  its  chief 
attractions.  All  are  described  in 
other  routes.  The  most  important 
are — 


Harewood  (8  til.  by  road).  Tlie 
house  and  grounds  (open  on  Thurs- 
days), the  remains  of  the  castle  and 
the  ch.,  are  here  to  be  seen.  Hare- 
wood  is  4  m.  1.  of  the  Artbington 
Stat,  on  the  Leeds  rly.  (See  for 
Harevrood,  Rte.  29.) 

Otley  and  Oiley  Chevin,  whence  is 
a  magnificent  view,  lie  4  m.  rl  of 
the  Arthington  Siat,  whence  a 
branch  rly.  runs  through  Otley  to 
Ilkley.  There  are  5  trains  daily 
from  Arthington  to  Ilkley  and  back. 
I  The  transit  is  made  in  half  an  hour. 
Near  Otley  is  Famley  Hall,  with  its 
fine  collection  of  Turner  drawings. 
(See  Rte.  30.)  Otley  and  Ilkley 
churches  are  worth  notice,  and  there 
is  much  very  picturesque  scenery  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  botli 
places.    (See  Rte.  30). 

BoUon  Priory  and  the  Wharf e  are 
sometimes  visited  from  Harrogate. 
The  drive  (16  m.)  across  what  is 
called  the  "  Forest  Moor  *'  is  a  some- 
what dreary  one,  but  commands 
some  fine  views.  The  tourist  how- 
ever will  thus  got  but  a  ^ort  day  at 
Bolton,  which  is  more  easily  reached 
from  Ilkley  or  Skipton.  (See  Rte. 
80.) 

For  Ripley  (4  m.,  open  on  Friday) 
and  Brimham  Crags  (11  m.)  see  tlie 
next  route. 

Ripon  (Cathedral),  11  m.,  and 
Fountains  Abbey,  3  m.  fru^her,  are 
easily  reached  by  rly.  (see  Rte.  22). 

Hack/all,  7  m.  from  Ripon,  is  well 
worth  a  day's  excursion  (Rte.  22). 
For  this  a  carriage  may  be  hired  at 
Ripon. 


Aldbornugh  and  Boroughhridge,  10 
m.  (Rte.  19).    A  railway  is  in  pro- 


Ribston  (5  m.,  open  on  Tuesdays) 
and  Cotothorpe  (6   m.).    Ribston  is 

noticed  in  the  present  Rte.  ante ;  \  gress  from  Knaresborough. 
Cowthorpe,  Rte.  43.   Plwmpton  (open 
daily)  may  be  taken  on  the  road  to 
Ribston. 


Spofforth  (5  m.— see  Rte.  48)  lies 
on  the  Wetherby  and  Tadcaster  Blr. 


Boute  21,— Hatrogate  to  Fatdey  Bridge, 
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There  are  hero  some  remaios  of  the 
castle  of  the  Percys. 

LeetU  ^Bte.  28)  and  KirhsUiU  A  hbey 
^Bte.  29)  are  accessible  by  rly.  The 
distance  is  performed  in  less  than 
1  hour. 


ROUTE  21. 

HARROGATE  TO  PATE  LEY   BRIDGE— 
NIDDERDALE. 

'  Nidd  VaUey  {N.E. )  Rly.,  Pateloy 
Bnuioh  ;  14  m. ;  40  minutes'  transit; 
4  trains  daily  each  way.) 


The  rly.  follows  the  main  line  to 
KipoQ  for  2  m.,  until  after  crossing 
the  Nidd  by  a  viaduct  it  turns  W., 
and  reaches 

3}  UL  Ripley  Stat  The  village 
lies  about  }  m.  rt  Tlie  Ch.  and  the 
(iurdcM  of  Ripley  Castle  are  here 
the  points  of  interest.  In  the  village 
is  a  Perp.  Gothic  Town-hall,  witli 
the  inscription  *' Hotel  de  Yille, ' 
1854."  It  was  built  as  a  memorial  | 
of  Sir  W.  Amcotts  Ingilby  by  his 
widow.  ' 

Bipley  Ch.  is  Dec.  with  some  later 
additions.    It  was  restored  in  1862, 
and  the  general  effect  is  fine  and 
bolemn.    At  the  £.  end  of  the  nave  , 
»re  the  good  effigies  of  Sir  Thomas 
Ingilby  (one  of  the  Justices  of  the  ' 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  temp.  £dw.  | 
^t>  and   his  wife  Catherine.    In  , 
niches  ronnd  the  altar -tomb   are; 


small  figures  of  their  children, 
whose  costumes  deserve  notice. 
A  chantry,  with  17th  and  18th 
cent,  monuments  of  Ingilbys,  is  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  cliancel.  The 
tower  bears  the  date  1567  on  the  ex- 
terior of  its  staircase  turret,  but  the 
main  tower  may  be  earlier  than  the 
rest  of  the  ch.  In  the  churchyard 
are  some  remarkaltle  tomb-slabs,  one 
of  which  bears  what  looks  like  a 
Boman  sacrificial  vessel.  There  is 
also  (what  is  very  unusual)  the 
stump  of  a  cross,  with  8  hollows  for 
kneeling  round  the  base.  Before  the 
year  1300  the  parish  ch.  of  Ripley  is 
said  to  have  stood  at  a  place  called 
Kirk  Sink,  near  the  stat.  The 
ground  was  undermined  by  the 
river,  and  the  ch.  was  destroyed. 
No  monumental  stones  have  been 
found  at  Kirk  Sink  later  than  that 
period. 

Ripley  CasUe  (Sir  Wm.  Ingilby) 
has  Deen  the  seat  of  the  Ingilbys 
for  at  least  500  years:  and  their 
"star  of  five  rays"  is  conspicuous 
here  and  in  the  ch.  The  castle  was 
built  by  Sir  Wm.  Ingilby  in  the 
reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  and  con- 
tains some  valuable  family  records 
and  MSS.,  several  of  which  were 
brought  from  Fountains  Abbey. 
It  is  not  shown.  The  gardens  alone 
are  open  on  Fridays,  and  are  worth 
a  visit. 

Cromwell  passed  the  night  before 
Marston  Moor  at  Ripley  Ckstle.  Sir 
William  Ingilby  was  absent,  and  his 
wife  received  the  great  Puritan 
with  a  pair  of  pistols  stuck  in  her 
belt,  and  watched  him  carefVdly 
through  the  night,  which  both  spent 
in  the  great  hall.  When  he  left  on 
the  following  morning,  she  told  him 
that  he  would  have  paid  for  any  ill- 
conduct  with  his  life. 

From  Ripley  the  line  ascends  the 
valley  of  the  Nidd.    Passing 

6i  m.  Birttwith  Stai,  (1.  is  seen 
the  modem  ch.  of  Wreaks;  and  on 
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the  crest  of  the  bill  Swardiffe  HaU — 
John  Greenwood,  Eaq.),  and 

9  m.  Barley  Btai.^  we  reach 

10}  m.  Daore  BafQc%  8tai.  Dacre 
Banks  is  a  small  manu&ctoring 
▼iUage,  chiefly  noticeable  for  the 
fact  that  tow  was  first;  in  England 
span  here  by  machinery,  about  1795. 
The  machine  for  spinning  it,  the 
•*Tow  Card,"  was  invented  by 
Charles  Gill,  a  self-taught  mechanic, 
bom  in  the  village. 

This  is  the  most  convenient  point 
from  which  to  visit  Brimham  Crags 
(Brimham  is  the  "  high  dwelling.* 
Brim  is  still  a  local  terai  for  a  high 
place  exposed  to  weather. —  W, 
Orainge,  It  is  used  in  other,  but 
cognate  senses :  thus  in  the  ballad 
of  the  *  Felon  Sowe/  ''She  was 
trim  as  any  boare  " — ^meaning  fierce, 
set  on  edge,  and  so  the  **  brim  "  of  a 
vessel  or  cup),  which  are  situated 
about  2  m.  N.  The  road  gradually 
ascends  till  it  reaches  the  high 
ground  (990  ft.  above  the  sea^, 
over  which  the  rocks  are  scattered. 
This  is  open  common,  about  60 
acres  in  extent.  Over  it,  forming 
a  labyrinth  threaded  by  winding 
paths,  are  groups  of  shattered 
rocks,  assuming  the  most  fantastic 
forms  that  can  be  imagined,  rising 
not  merely  in  walls,  pillars,  and 
obelisks,  but  in  shapes  which 
more  or  less  resemble  the  most 
varied  objects,  animate  and  inani- 
mate. Upon  the  strength  of  these 
feuioted  likenesses,  names  not 
inappropriato  have  been  given 
to  (ufTerent  maaaes,  such  as  the 
Oyster,  the  Baboon's  Head,  the 
Pulpit^  the  Frog,  the  Yoke  of  Oxen, 
and  so  on.  Not  fEur  from  the  public- 
house  are  4  rodking'tianea,  placed 
close  together.  Each  of  these  huge 
masses,  manv  tons  in  weight,  is  so 
nicely  poised  as  to  be  movable  by 
the  application  of  the  shoulder,  or  by 
standing  upon  it  and  oscillating  the 
body.  One  of  the  rocks  is  sapported 


on  a  stcme  table  by  a  small  foot  or 
pedestal  like  a  toadstooL    Many  of 
the  forms  remind  one  of  gigantic 
chess-men,  and  appear   as  though 
turned  in  a  lathe.    Of  this  class  the 
most  stupendous  is  the  Idol,  whose 
vast  swelling  bulk  rests  upon  a  basis 
not  more  than  2  feet  diameter.  Near 
it  is  one  called  the  Lamb,  from  its 
resemblance  to  an  animal  reclining. 
Where  the  rock  remains  in  beds  or 
strata  it  is  fissured  and  cleft  down 
from  top  to  bottom,  with  narrow 
cracks  and  passages.    Sometimes  a 
pinnacle  of  rock  has  fallen  from  the 
top  and  been  caught  in  the  fissure, 
where  it  remains  suspended.    One 
of  the    most  curious   spots  is  the 
Drttid's  Cave,  where  there  is  barely 
space  to  pass  through  a  crevice  in 
the  rock,  wliich  is  perforated  with 
openings  like   windows,    admitting 
views  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Around  the  brow    of  the  hill  rise 
abrupt  predpices  overhang^g  the 
valley  and  commanding   views  of 
Fellbeckdale  (recently  reclaimed), 
and  Nidderdale — a  fine  penfpective. 
Another  huge  mass,  called  Carnicn 
Bock,  is  perforated  with  holes,  one 
of  which  is  30  ft  long,  and  not  a 
foot  in  diameter.     Perhaps  the  best 
general  view  of  the  whol^  scene  is 
to  be  obtained  from  the  platfonn 
adjoining  the  Great  Bocking  SUme, 
Much  speculation  has  been  thrown 
awa^  on  the  Brimham  Crags,  and, 
as  m   many    similar    scenes,   tiie 
Druids    have  been    called   in   to 
account  for  the  rocking-etones  and 
the   mysterious   perfbrationa.    But 
all  here  is  the  handiwork  of  nature ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  for  suppoebg 
that   any   human   skill   has  been 
employed.     The  rocks  are  in  £sMct 
only  the  remains  of  a  vsst  continu- 
ous bed  of  the  millstone  grit,  which 
covered  the  moor,  and  was  broken 
up  at  some  unknown  period  by  cur- 
rents of  water,  but  wmch  has  subse- 
quently been  consumed  and  corroded 
in  the  course  of  ages,  by  the  more 
gradual  effects  of  the  atuMxphere ; 
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the  rain  and  frost  acting  on  the 
softer  parts  of  the  stone  and  wearing 
it  away.  In  proof  of  this,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  take  up  a  handful  of 
the  soil  of  the  moor,  which  will  be 
found  to  be  merely  sand,  the  disin- 
tegrated materials  of  the  rocks. 
Professor  Phillips,  in  his  *  Geology  ; 
of  Yorkshire/  observes,  **The  wast- 
ing power  of  the  atmosphere  is  very 
conspicuous  in  these  rocks  ;  search- 
ing out  their  secret  lamination; 
working  perpendicular  furrows  and 
horizontal  cavities:  wearing  away 
the  bases,  and  thus  bringing  slow 
but  sure  destruction  on  the  whole  of 
the  exposed  masses.  Those  that 
remain  of  the  rocks  of  Brimham  are 
but  perishing  memorials  of  what 
have  been  destroyed." 

A  small  public-house  has  been 
built  here  for  the  convenience  (or 
annoyance)  of  tourists,  who  are 
charged  6d.  each  by  its  keeper  "  for 
seeing  the  rocks,'*  and  for  the  in- 
fliction of  a  guide.  The  views  from 
this  remarkable  spot,  over  the  plain 
of  York,  and  toward  the  wild  country 
£.  and  8  JB.,  will  alone  repair  a  visit. 
But  the  whole  scene  is  more 
stiangelv  fiantastic  (and  it  becomes 
espeoally  striking  if  visited  at  dusk, 
or  under  a  gloomy  sky)  than  any 
that  can  be  found  on  this  side  the 
Saxon  Switzerland.  **  It  is  difiScult 
to  conceive  circumstances  of  inani- 
mate nature  more  affecting  to  the 
contemplative  mind  than  the  strange 
forms  and  unaccountable  combina- 
natlons  of  these  gigantic  masses." — 
PkiUips,  There  are  masses  of  grit- 
stone in  a  similar  Tstate  of^  disin- 
tegration at  Plumpton,  at  Great 
Ahnes  Clifl^  and  elsewhere;  but 
lUNoe  80  important  as  these. 

Brimham  was  given  by  Boger  de 
Mowbray  (temp.  lien.  II.)  to  Foun- 
tains Abbey.  Brimham  HaU,  I  m. 
S.  of  the  rocks,  occupies  the  site  of 
the  monastic  grauge.  It  is  now  a 
fum-hoose.    Fragments  of  inscrip- 


tions   have   been  built  up  in  the 
walls. 

Beyond  the  Dacre  Banks  Stat,  the 
scenery  becomes  more  picturesque. 
Wooded  slopes  rise  rt.  toward  Brim- 
ham. The  Une  crosses  the  river, 
and  passes  Glastihouse  MiU  (flax- 
spinning),  belonging  to  Messrs. 
Metcalfe.  1.  are  the  wood  and  rocks 
of  Guy's  Gliffe.  CastleUead  (G.Uei- 
calfe,  Esq.),  and  Beaerley  Hail  (J. 
Yorke,  Esq.),  are  seen  on  the  same 
side ;  and  the  rly.  reaches 

14  m.  Patdey  Bridge,  {IrvM :  the 
King's  Arms ;  the  Grown.  Gonvey- 
anoes  may  be  had  at  either,  but  the 
tourist  should  be  on  his  guard  against 
a  disposition  to  bring  the  carriages 
home  too  late  for  the  last  train, 
thus  obliging  visitors  firom  Harro- 
gate and  elsewhere  to  remain  all 
night  at  Pateley  Bridge.  Fateley  is 
perhaps  '*  the  badger's  field."  FaU 
is  still  local  for  a  badger.)  This  is 
a  long  street  of  neat  houses,  itself 
without  interest.  But  Pateley  Bridge 
is  an  excellent  centre  from  which  to 
explore  Nidderdale,  and  the  wild 
country  towards  the  Wharfe.  Brim- 
ham Grags  are  easily  accessible,  and 
close  to  the  town  is  Bewerley,  with 
Bavensgill  and  Guy  s  Gliffe — ^well 
worth  a  visit.  Nidderdale  (there  is 
no  occasion  for  going  to  the  Teu- 
tonic "  nieder  thai "  for  its  etymology, 
it  is  simply  "  the  dale  of  the  Nidd") 
stretches  upwards  for  12  or  14  m. 
from  Pateley.  It  contains  some 
picturesque  scenery,  which  becomes 
grand  and  impressive  in  its  upper 
part,  where  the  "fingers"  of  the 
dale  spread  out  on  the  slopes  of 
Whemside.  A  day  may  well  be 
given  to  its  exploration.  In  an 
opposite  direction  (on  the  road  to 
8kipton),thelead-mine8  of  Greenhow, 
and  the  Stump  Gross  Gavems,  de- 
serve a  visit.  (The  adventurous 
pedestrian  may  cross  Whemside  from 
Pateley  Bridge,  cv  descend  upon 
Skipton:  seejMM^.)    Nidderdale,  in 
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theportion  we  have  already  traversed, 
from  Dacre  Banks,  and  above 
Pateky,  is  rich  in  bnilding-stone 
(grit),  slate,  and  flags,  and,  high  up, 
contains  inexhaustible  beds  of  moun- 
tain limestone — an  excellent  grey 
marble.  Lead  and  ironstone  bave 
been  worked  here  from  time  imme- 
morial; and  there  is  coal  in  some 
parts.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  dale 
are  some  linen  factories.  (A  very 
good  *  Descriptive  Sketch  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Nidd '  has  been  pub- 
lished by  William  Grainge.  It 
contains  feu  more  information  than 
we  can  condense  here ;  and  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  all  explorers  of 
Nidderdale.) 

The  view  from  the  ch.-yard  of  the 
**oId  ch."  now  a  ruin,  l|  m.  E.  of 
the  town,  is  worth  notice.  The 
ch.  was  late  £.  Eng.,  and  was  built 
by  either  the  Abp.  of  York,  lord  of 
the  manor  in  which  it  is  situated,  or 
by  the  Chapter  of  Ripon,  in  which 
parish  Pateley  is  included. 

The  grounds  of  Beioerley  (John 
Yorke,  Esq.,  whose  family  has  pos- 
sessed lands  in  Nidderdale  since  the 
middle  of  the  IGth  cent.),  which  in- 
clude Ravensgill,  and  part  of  Ouy's 
Cliffe,  are  open  on  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays  {Qd.  for  each  person  is 
charged ;  inquiry  should  be  made  at 
PatcTey  Bridge  for  the  person  who  has 
the  sale  of  the  tickets).  Bewer!  >y 
occupies  the  site  of  a  grange  built  by 
the  Cistercians  of  Foun&ins;  and 
behind  the  house  the  small  monastic 
chapel  remains  perfect  (but  used  as 
a  tool-house).  The  motto  ("Soli 
Deo  honor  et  gloria")  and  initials  of 
Marmaduke  Huby,  Abbot  of  Foun- 
tains (1494-1526),  are  to  be  seen  on 
the  walls.  The  gardener's  house, 
S.E.  of  the  mansion,  is  said  to  have 
been  (but?)  the  priest's  house.  In 
one  of  the  upper  rooms  is  a  richly 
ornamented  ceiling.  The  waUta  to 
which  visitors  are  admitted  wind  up 
the  Fishpond  Wood,  and  Ravensgill, 
a  narrow  and  very  picturesque  gleOt 
through  which  uie  Ravens  Beck 


foams  and  tumbles,  until  at  the  top 
of  the  gill  the  brook  is  crossed,  and 
less  trimly  kept  paths  lead  out  upon 
Guy's  Cliffe.  From  the  heath  above, 
called  NaiigM  Moor  (marked  by  a 
rock  called  the  Crocodile),  there  is 
a  very  fine  view  of  Niddeidale,  from 
the  hills  at  the  source  of  the  Nidd 
to  Brimham  Crags.  Immediately 
below  (6.)  is  a  hollow  called  the 
Trough,  through  which  the  road  to 
Otley  passes.  Opposite,  a  mock 
ruin  marks  the  top  of  Guy  s  Gliife. 
All  along  the  edge  of  the  cliff  (1000 
ft.  above  the  sea)  a  prospect  is  ob- 
tained extending  to  York  Hinster 
(E.),  and  to  Estou  Nab  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tees  (N.).  The  cliff  itself  is 
broken  about  midway  by  an  opening 
called  the  "Throe  Gaps."  The 
scene  here  is  wild  and  striking. 
Enormous  masses  of  gritstone, 
covered  with  moss  and  lichen,  lie 
scattered  in  all  directions ;  and  trees 
spring  from  every  fissure  of  the  rocks. 
At  the  foot  of  the  cliff  is  a  small 
piece  of  water  called  Guy's  Cliff 
Tarn. 

The  House  of  Cattlegtead,  seen 
below,  stands  in  the  midst  of  a 
Roman  (?)  camp  (it  was  rectangular), 
which  here  guarded  the  entrance  of 
the  valley. 


A  good  road,  following  theconhie 
of  the  river,  winds  up  Nidderdale 
from  Pateley  Bridge  to  Lofthouse 
(7  m.)  As  high  as  this  the  scenery 
is  wild  and  picturesque.  Narrow 
wooded  "gills,"  each  with  its  own 
streamlet,  open  on  either  side  into 
the  main  valley ;  and  the  dwellings 
throughout  Nidderdale  are  almost 
always  placed  at  the  junction  of  one 
of  these  "becks"  with  the  Nidd. 
RiddingsmU,  about  )  m.  from  Grow- 
thwaite  Hall,  is  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful,  but  the  artist  may  find 
work  for  his  pencil  in  alt  The  chief 
place  to  be  noted  in  this  part  of  the 
dale  is  QowthtoaiU  HaU,  at  ^e  open* 
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ing  of  Bnrngill  (3}  m.  from  Fateley), 
ftQ  old  seat  of  the  Yorkes,  dating 
from  the  17th  cent.  (It  is  now  occu- 
pied by  three  jGEumera,  but  ia  un- 
touched outside.)  In  it  Ib  a  large 
upper  hall,  in  which,  says  tradition, 
a  masque  was  acted  by  the  Yorkes 
and  their  seryants,  who  personated 
Catholics  and  Protestants — the  for- 
mer driying  off  the  others  into  the 
''great  parlour'*  adjoining.  The 
Star  Chamber  is  eaid  to  haye  re- 
garded this  as  an  insult  on  the  esta- 
blished religion,  and  Yorke  of 
Gowthwaite  was  so  seyerely  fined 
that  he  was  obliged  to  sell  much  of 
his  property.  £ugene  Aram  kept  a 
school  for  a  short  time  in  one  of  the 
rooms  in  this  house.  His  birthplace, 
BanugiU,  higher  up  the  yalley,  is 
auother  point  of  interest,  although 
the  cottage  in  which  Aram  (the  son 
of  a  labourer)  was  bom,  in  170i,  has 
been  pulled  down.  From  this  place 
he  went  with  his  fieither  to  Skelton, 
uear  Boroughbridge,  and  thence, 
when  about  16,  to  London,  as  book- 
keeper to  a  merchant.  He  returned 
to  Nidderdale,  married  there  in 
1731,  and  in  1734  remoyed  to 
Knaresborough,  where  the  murder 
was  committed.  Lofthouae-WM  giyen 
by  Boger  de  Mowbray  to  the  monks 
of  Byland,  the  ruins  of  whose  E. 
Eng.  chapel  remain  here. 

In  the  lower  part  otSlayshaw  Gill, 
opening  at  Lofthouse  into  the  Nidd 
vaUey,  is  a  rocky  and  wooded  glen, 
with  a  lead-mine  and  marble  quarries 
near  the  opening. 

Beyond  Lofthouse  the  road  con- 
tiauee  to  Middlesmoor  (where  is  a 
small  but  comfortable  iati,  the  last 
place  where  refreshment  can  be 
procured  before  crossing  WhernsideX 
and  thence  proceeds  (but  hencefortli 
it  is  indifferent  enough)  oyer  the 
hills.  At  Lofthouse,  howeyer,  the 
Nidd  bends  N.E.,  and  an  equally 
important  stream  (the  Stean  Beck) 
joins  it  from  the  S.  W.  Both  deserve 
exploration,  though  few  besides  hardy 
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pedestrians  will  be  able  to  accom- 
plish the  work  satisfactorily. 

On  the  Nidd^  about  2  m.  aboye 
Lofthouse,  is  Gordon  or  Gooden  Pot 
(perhaps  the  Celtic  Ogof—fk  cave),  the 
entrance  to  a  cayem  in  the  mountain 
limestone,  which  ^except  in  floods) 
swallows  nearly  all  the  waters  of  the 
riyer.  The  Nidd  reappears  aboye  ^ 
m.  below  Lofthouse,  nearly  opposite 
the  parsonage.  The  cayem  is  long, 
fiezuoufi^  and  narrow,  and  is  in  places 
filled  by  the  riyer.  **In  almost  all 
parts  of  the  caye  the  soimd  of  its 
waters  may  be  heard  as  Uiey  rush 
along  the  secret  channels  of  the 
limestone."  —  PWBips.  There  is 
another  swallow  called  Mqncheder 
Hole,  somewhat  higher  up  the  river 
than  Goydon  Pot.  The  nearly  d^ 
channel  between  it  and  Lofthouse'  is 
enclosed  in  rocks  of  limestone,  and 
woods  overhimg  by  lofty  gritstone 
hill&  Trees  become  scarcer,  and 
the  scenery  more  and  more  savage, 
as  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  is 
reached.  Angramt  the  last  farm- 
stead in  the  dale,  is  *'  fenced  in  by 
bleak  heathy  mountains :  on  the  W., 
Great  Whemside ;  N.  Little  Wbem- 
side;  S.,  Aygill  Pike;  and  hills 
ranging  from  1600  to  1700  ft.  in  alti- 
tude."— Grainge,  Seyond  Angram 
cultivation  does  not  extend.  The 
Nidd  rises  on  tJie  £.  side  of  Great 
Whemside,  2000  ft.  above  the  sea. 

The  scenery  where  the  river  rises 
at  the  head  of  the  dale  is  grand 
and  wild,  but  it  lies  out  of  the 
beat  and  reach  of  ordinary  tourists. 
From  Angram,  however,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  cross  between  Great  Whem- 
side (2310  ft.:  see  Bte.  81)  and 
Buckden  Pikes  (2302  ft.)  by  a  pass 
called  the  **  Limestone  Pass,*'  and 
thence  to  descend  ^pon  KetUewell 
in  Wharfedale.  **The  views  from 
this  pass,  and  from  the  sides  of 
Buckden  Pike  down  the  rocky 
length  of  Wharfedale,  are  superb." — 
PhUUps,  But  this  will  be  found  a 
long  and  laborious  pilgrimage,  and 
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should  not  be  undertaken  without 
careful  inquiry  at  Angram  as  to  the 
direction  ol  the  "  no  road.'*  (Instead 
of  following  the  course  of  the  Nidd, 
the  pedestrian  who  designs  to  under- 
take this  adventure  should  take  the 
road  from  Lofthouse  to  Middles- 
moor,  and  thence  to  Angram.  Mid- 
dlesmoor  (where  is  an  inn — ante) 
is  a  small  Tillage,  with  a  chapel, 
erected  in  1865  (on  the  site  of  one 
dating  ftam  1484),  the  view  from. 
which  down  the  dale  is  fine.  A 
very  rough  road  leads  from  Middles- 
moor  passing  into  Goverdale,  whence 
the  tourist  may  turn  1.  toward 
Kettlewell  in  Wharfedale,  or  rt.,  de- 
scending Goverdale  into  Wensley- 
dale  (see  Rte.  24) ;  but  this  is  not  the 
pedestrian's  route  noticed  above.) 

The  scenery  on  the  HowSteanBeck^ 
which  joins  the  Nidd  a  little  below 
Lofthouse,  is  finer  than  that  on  the 
main  stream.  For  about  1  m.  of  its 
lower  counei(the  road  from  Lofthouse 
to  Stean  leads  to  this  part)  it  passes 
through  a  narrow  cleft  in  the  moun- 
tain limestone,  70  ft  deep,  the  sides 
of  which  are  hung  witii  mosses, 
ferns,  and  lichens,  and  near  the  top 
overshadowed  by  hanging  wood. 
Streams  fall  into  it  from  either  side. 
The  -chasm  is  not  seen  until  you  are 
close  to  the  edge  of  it.  On  the  S. 
side,  in  a  meadow  about  200  yards 
from  the  chasm,  is  the  moutii  of 
Eglin's  Hcle^  a  stalactite  cavern  of 
unknown  length.  On  the  upper 
part  of  the  Stean  Beck  are  one  or 
two  small  waterfalls,  the  most  pic- 
turesque of  which  is  Park  JTom^  close 
to  the  open  moor. 

On  Blayahaw  BenUt  below  Stean, 
and  near  the  junction  of  the  Stean 
Beck  with  the  Nidd,  is  a  line  of  pits 
nearly  1  m.  long,  which  has  been 
thought  to  mark  the  site  of  a  British 
village.  (Oompare  those  on  the 
.Cleveland  Moors,  Rtes.  14  and  15.) 
There  is  a  square  enclosure  at  one 
end,  and  large  heaps'  of  iron  refuse 


adjoining  (ironstone  is  abondant 
here).  Blayshaw  Crags,  above  the 
pits,  are  llOO  ft  above  the  sea. 


The  Lead  Minee  at  Greenhow 
Hill,  and  the  StakusUU  Caicemi  at 
Stump  OtM,  may  also  be  viidted 
from  Pateley.  Both  lie  on  tlie  road 
from  Pateley  Bridge  to  Skipton,  the 
first  about  3  m.,  the  second  4  from 
Pateley.  As  far  as  Greenhow  Hill 
the  road  bears  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  neighbourhood'  of  the  mines. 
Miners'  houses  and  villages  are 
scattered  about :  on  the  side  of  the 
Foster  Beck  are  the  lead-smelting 
works  of  John  Yorke,  Esq.,  of 
Bewerley ;  and  **  Baal  hills,"  mounds 
of  refuse  left  from  early  load-smelt* 
inga,  are  fiequeni  (The  word  ha6 
been  absurdly  connected  wiUi  tlie 
god  Baal.  It  is  simply  the  A.-S. 
*'  ball,"  a  projecting  mound  or  rock, 
fatill  used  in  Devonshire,  and  with 
congeners  in  all  the  Teutonic  and 
Scandinavian  languages.  '*Men  or 
animals  poisoned  by  ti^e  fumes  of 
lead  are  sud  to  lie  Baaloned. — " 
Crrainge,  The  rough  surface  of  a 
Cornish  mine  is  called  the  **bal.''> 
The  mines  themselvesi,  worked  by 
different  companies^  are  in  the 
Greenhow  Hill  range  (1400  ft.). 
where  metalliferous  veins  cross  fh^ 
limestone.  Those  at  Cockhill  (^  m. 
N.  of  Greenhow  village)  are  easiest 
of  access.  8  or  9  "miies  of  **  horse 
level,"  or  underground  tramways 
travelled  by  horses,  here  pierce  the 
rock,  and  the  smelting-houaes  are 
dose  at  hand.  The  mines  of  Green- 
how have  been  worked  from  time 
immemorial.  Two  pigs  of  lead,  bea^ 
ing  Roman  inscriptions  (Imp,  Cm. 
JDomitiano,  Aug.  Cos,  VII.  Brig. — one 
is  now  in  Ripley  Castle,  the  other  in 
the  Brit  Mus.),  were  found  at  Hay- 
shaw  Bank,  on  the  Nidd,  in  1735  ; 
and  the  monks  of  Fountauis  were 
not  less  active  here.  A  snail  ck. 
was  buUt  at  Greenhow  Hill  in  I85S. 
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I  m.  be3roiid  0ieenhowHill  are  the 
Stump  Crosg  Caverns,  discovered  in 
1860  by  minen  searching  for  lead. 
They  are  rich  in  stalactites,  with 
a  floor  of  stalagmite,  and  have  been 
explored  for  about  1100  yards.  The 
"Stump  CroBB*'  marked  the  ancient 
limit  of  Knaresborough  forest 

(From  Greenhow  the  pedestrian 
may^  pass  down  the  **Tiowler'8 
Gill  *"— -very  pictoresque  and  roman- 
tic, with  steep  rocky  sides — into 
Wharfedale.  The  «*Gai"  joins  the 
Wharfe  near  Barden  Tower.) 


ROUTE  22. 


TO 


HARROGATE.       BY       RiPON, 
NORTHALLERTON. 

(ifortk-Eastem   Baihoay ;    8    trains 
daily,  each  way. ) 

Between  Harrogate  and  Ripon 
there  are  stations  at  Starbeck  (Rte. 
20),  Nidd  Bridge,  where  the  line  to 
Pateley  Bridge  turns  oflf  1.  (Rte.  21), 
»nd  Wormala  Green,  There  is  no- 
thing which  calls  for  special  notice 
|intil  (llj  m.  from  Harrogate)  Ripon 
i^  reached.  The  distance  is  tra- 
versed by  some  of  the  trains  in  20 
minutes. 

The  Oathedral  towers  of  Ripen — 
{Betds:  the  Oown,  excellent,  and 
well  situated  in  the  Market  Place; 
the  Black  BuU:  Pop.  in  1871, 
6806) — are  seen .  dominating  the 
Wer  bofldlngs  1.  as  the  train 
reaches  the  stat^,  which  is  |  m.  from 
thecity^  ^Omnibuses  attend  each 
*^^^)    As  one  of  the  three  ancient 


religious  centres  of  Yorkshire  (the 
two  others  were  York  and  Beverley), 
Ripon  has  special  attraction  for  the 
historical  antiquary;  and  the  exist- 
ing cathedral,  though  comparatively 
small,  is  full  of  interest  and  archi- 
tectural beauty.  The  cathedral  is 
the  one  object  of  interest  in  Ripon ; 
but  (besides  that  to  Fountains  Ab- 
bey) some  pleasant  excursions  may 
be  made  from  hence. 

Ripon  (the  "  Inhrypum  **  of  Bede) 
occupies  a  point  of  land  between  the 
junction  of  the  Ure  with  the  Laver 
and  the  Skell.    The  site  had-perhaps 
been  of  importance  in  British  and  Ro- 
man times ;  but  it  first  becomes  dis- 
tinctly mentioned  after  the  establish- 
ment here  in  660  of  a  monastic  house 
dependent    on    that    of    Melrose. 
The  Scottish  monks,  however,  did 
not    remain    here   more    than    2 
or  3  years ;  and  on  their  departure 
King  Alchfrid  of  Northumbna  gave 
the  monastery  and  the  surrounding 
lands  to  the  famous  Wilfrid,  who  had 
been  his  instructor.    As  Abbot  of 
Ripon,  Wilfrid  attended  the  synod  of 
Strenaeshalch  (Whitby,  see  Rte.  14) 
in  664 ;  and  on  his  subsequent  ele- 
vation to  the  see  of  Northumbria 
(York)  he  erected  a  new  monastery 
here  (not  on  the  site  of  the  present 
cathedral),  which  was  built  by  work- 
men from  Italy  "after  the  Roman 
manner."~jEadti«F.  Wa/ridi,  When 
Wilfrid  was  deprived  of  the  Nortli- 
umbrian  see  by  Abp.  Theodore  of 
Canterburv  in  678,  the  diocese  wa« 
subdivided,  and  sees  were  established 
at  York,  Hexham,  and  Ripon;    of 
which  place  Eadhead  was  appointed 
the  first  and  only  bishop,  &e  see 
being   afterwards    merged   in  that 
of  York.    Wilfrid,  after   his  many 
struggles  and  wanderings,  retired  to 
the  monastery  he  liad  founded  at 
Ripon.    He  died  in  711,  at  the  Ab- 
bey of  Oundle  in  Northamptonshire, 
when  on  a  journev ;  but  his  body  was 
brought  back  to  Kipon,  and  interred 
m  his  own  church.     Athelstane  is 
said  to  have  bestowed  the  **  manor' '  of 
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Bipon  on  the  Abps.  of  Tork,  though 
it  is  more  probable  that  he  confirmed 
and  extended  certain  phvileges  al- 
ready pofisessed  by  them.  At  any 
rate,  the  manor  belonged  to  the  Abps. 
from  a  period  long  before  the  Ckin- 
quest  until  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Ecclesiaatical  Conunissioners; 
in  accordance  with  whose  report  Bi- 
pon was  re-erected  (1886)  into  an 
Episcopal  see,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  West  Biding  was  placed  under 
itsjurisdiction. 

Wilfrid's  monastery  was  in  ruins 
at  the  period  of  the  Conquest ;  and 
before  that  time,  Odo  Abp.  of  Can- 
terbury is  said  to  have  commenced 
a  new  church  on  the  site  of  the  pre- 
sent cathedral.  This  church  was 
served  by  a  body  of  Augustinian 
canons,  who  remained  in  possession 
until  the  dissolution  of  collegiate 
churches,  Ist  Edw.  VI, 

Bipon  was  a  favourite  residence  of 
the  Abps.  of  York  until  Abp.  Walter 
Gray,  1215-1255,  built  Bishopthorpe. 
The  town  was  much  iujured  by  the 
Boots  in  1819,  when  they  remained 
here  8  days,  and  made  t)ie  inhabit- 
ants pay  a  tax  of  1000  marks.  Dur- 
ing the  "Bising  of  the  North"  in 
1569,  the  Earls  of  Northumberland 
and  Westmoreland  mustered  here, 
and  made  their  proclamation.  Nor- 
ton displayed  nis  famous  banner 
here,  and  mass  was  sung  in  the  great 
church.  This  was  in  November.  In 
the  following  January  tlie  rebel  con- 
stables and  servingmen  of  the  West 
Biding,  and  the  townsmen  of  Bipon 
who  had  favoured  the  Earls,  were 
executed  here.  In  1640  a  confer- 
ence was  held  at  Bipon  between  the 
Scottish  Lords  and  the  English  Com- 
missioners. (The  house  in  which  it 
was  held  has  long  been  pulled  down. 
See  for  the  •  Trt  aty  at  Bipon '  Sir  J. 
Borough,  'The  Treaty,'  pub.  by  the 
Camden  Soc.,  1869.)  Parliamentary 
troops,  under  Sir  Thomas  Maule- 
verer,  were  at  Bipon  in  1643,  when 
they  sacked  the  Minster;  and  in 
1646  King  Charles,  then  a  prisoner. 


passed  two  nights  here  on  bis  way  to 
Holmby. 

There  is  now  little  or  no  manufac- 
tore  in  Bipon;  but  the  town  was 
famous  for  its  woollen  cloth  from  a 
veiy  early  period,  and  only  oeaaed  to 
be  80  during  the  wars  of  the  Boses, 
(It  is  not  trae,  however,  as  is  some- 
times asserted,  that  the  bade  was 
removed  to  Halifax  in  the  15th  cent, 
since  it  can  be  proved  that  doth- 
makiuR  existed  tnere  long  before.) 
Leland  when  at  Bipon,  t^p.  Hen. 
Yin.,  observed  that  '*  idelnes  was 
sore  encresed  in  the  town,  and  clothe 
makyng  almost  decayed.*'  It  was 
theUf  and  had  been  for  centuries 
proviously,  **much  celebratyd  for 
Dyenge  of  horses,"  and  a  street  is 
still  called  the  **  Horse  Fair."  At  a 
later  period  Bipon  was  famoos  for 
its  spurs.  " '  As  true  steel  as  Bipon 
rowels,'  is  said,"  says  Fuller,  ^of 
men  of  metal,  trusty  persons,  faitb- 
fal  in  their  empbyment*'  **  A  gilte 
bowle  and  a  pair  of  Bippon  spnrres  ** 
were  presented  to  King  James  I.  on 
his  visit  in  1617 ; "  which  spurres  cost 
Yli.,  and  were  such  a  contentment  to 
his  Ma*^%  as  his  Higness  did  wear 
the  same  the  day  followyng  at  hie 
departure."  A  custom  wor&  notice 
here  is  the  sounding  of  the  Mayor's 
horn — once  announcing  the  setting 
of  the  watch,  but  now  a  mero  for- 
mality. Three  blasts  are  sounded 
nightly  before  the  Mayor's  door  at 
9  o'clock,  and  one  afterwards  at  the 
Market  Cross.  The  horn  itself  is 
decorated  with  silver  badges,  and 
witli  insignia  of  trading  companies 
belonging  to  the  town.  The  histoiy 
of  Bipon  and  its  neighbourhood  ha 
been  so  fuUy  and  jnmciously  treated 
by  Mr  J.  K.  Walbran,  that  little  ifl 
left  for  those  who  follow  him  bat 
to  condense  his  descriptions.  Hi£ 
'  Guide '  (Harrison,  Bipon)  contains 
of  course  more  than  we  can  find 
room  for  here. 

The  visitor  will  at  on6e  find  hU 
way  from  the  Market-Plaoe  to  the 
Cathedral^  the  beautiful  weal  front  of 
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EK^S* 


QBOUND  PLAN  OF  RITOS  CATHEDRAL, 


e  de- 

iikgnto.    There  u  (ao  far 

•■  a  known)  not  much  doonment^y 
«Tidenc»  for  the  illnrtntioii  of  ite 
hiibnT;  but  Ur-Walbranbas proved 
that  the  eiUting  bmldinK  was  oam- 
menced  by  Abp.  Bo^r  (1151-1180, 
*ha  rebuilt  the  choir  of  York  (ace 
Ble.  1.)  nod  the  Abp.'i  palace  there, 
of  which  some  portioni  remain.  Abp. 
Waller  Gray  (1215-1255)  probably 
■dded  the  west  front.  Toward  tlie 
md  of  the  13tb  ceat.  {I2SB-1300) 
ibt  eaatem  portion  of  the  choir  wbb 
Nbnilt,  the  work  of  Abp.  Bogei  be- 
ing replaced  bj  two  Dec.  bays.  The 
Bcotsietfire  to  thecb.  iiilS19;  and 
•ome  reitomtion  (for  the  most  part. 


probably,  of  wood-work)  wsa  re- 
quired after  their  foray.  Abont  the 
year  1154  the  central  tower  had  be- 
come greatly  ruined,  and  part  of  it 
had  fallen.  It  wai  then  lebailt; 
and  during  the  first  years  of  the 
16th  cent.  Abp.  Eoger's  nave  was  re- 
moved, and  FeiTi.  work  eubatituted 
forit.  In  1604  luiig  James  I,  erected 
Bipon  into  a  collegiate  ohdkh,  with 
a  dean  and  6  prebendarits.  The 
wooden  spire  above  the  central  tower 
had  been  struck  by  lightning  in  1 593 ; 
and  in  1660  it  was  blown  down,  do- 
moliahiog  in  its  fall  the  roof  of  the 
choir.  This  was  restored;  and  the 
spires  of  the  westem  towers  were 
then  removed  in  feat  of  a  similar 
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calamity.  In  1829  the  nave  was 
new-roofed  and  ceiled,  and  the  choir 
groined,  with  lath  and  plaster,  hap- 
pily now  removed.  In  1862  the  huild- 
ing  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Sir  G, 
(t.  Soott  for  a  complete  restoration, 
which  has  been  ^octed  with  the 
utmost  skill,  and  with  the  strictest 
preservation  of  every  antique  frag- 
ment. The  work  continued  for  10 
years,  and  the  cathedral  was  foimally 
reopened  in  Oct.  1872.  The  cost  of 
the  restoration  was  about  40,0002., 
of  which  the  Eocles.  Commissioners 
contributed  15,0002.  The  rest  was 
principally  raised  in  the  diocese. 

In  accordance  with  these  dates, 
the  Minster  exhibits — 

Tratu.  Work  (Abp.  Roger's)— 1154-1181. 

^Transepts;  3  biys,  N.  aide  of  choir; 

N.  w&ll  of  choir;  portions  of  nave  piers 

Adjoining  the  W.  and  central  towers. 
Early  £nglithr-l2\b'l255.—W.  front  and 

W.  towem;  vaulting  and  cira  windows 

of  ciutpter-housc. 
i)eoonzted^l288-l300.— 2  eastenmoat  hays 

of  choir. 
jPerDendicuIor— 1460-1530.— S.  and  E.  fddes 

of  central  tower;  E.  side  of  main  wall  of 

S.  transept;  choir  screen ;  2  hoys,  S.  side 

of  cboir;  nave. 

Abp.  Boger's  church  was,  however, 
cunstnicted  on  the  site  of  one  far 
more  ancient,  founded  in  all  proba- 
bility (besides  that  of  the  mouas- 
terv,  which  was  on  another  site) 
by  St.  Wilfrid.  Of  this  church  a 
most  remarkable  relic  exists  in  the 
crypt  caUed  ••  St.  Wilfrid's  Needle," 
entered  from  the  nave.  This  is  pro- 
bably of  St.  Wilfrid's  time  (664-709). 
Another  portion  of  the  earlier  ch.  is 
the  Norman  S.  wall,  and  E.  apse  of 
the  Chapter-house — possibly  aue  to 
Thomas  of  Bayeux,  the  tirst  Abp.  of 
York  after  the  Conquest 

The  Wed  Front,  Abp.  Gray's  addi- 
tion to  Abp.  Boger*B  church,  is  a  sin- 
gularly pure  and  beautiful  example 
of  E.  Eng.  It  consists  of  a  central 
gable,  108  ft.  high,  between  flanking 
towers  of  somewhat  greater  elevation. 
The  towers  are  divided  from  the  cen- 
tral compartment  by  flat  unstaged 


buttresses,  rising  <|uite  to  the  top. 
Although  they  project  but  slightly, 
these  buttresses  give  considerable  re- 
lief to  the  front,  the  whole  of  which 
is  on  the  same  plane.  In  the  central 
compartments  are  3  portals,  receding 
in  5  orders,  with  double  shafts  (one 
behind  the  other — an  arrangement 
occurring  at  Lincoln,  and  m  the 
Galilee  porch  at  Ely),  much  dog- 
tooth ornament,  and  gabled  pedi- 
ments. Above  are  5  pointed  win- 
dows, of  equal  height,  which,  until 
the  late  restoration,  had  quatrefoils  in 
the  heading  and  were  divided  by  mul- 
lions.  These,  it  is  true,  were  no  part  of 
the  original  design,  but  they  were  an- 
cient insertions  (of  £.  Eng.  cbaivcter, 
and  apparently  of  not  mudi  later  dato 
than  the  rest  of  the  front),  and  their 
removal  is  a  doubtful  improv^nent 
(There  is  a  small  niche,  with  a  figure 
remaining  in  it,  above  one  of  thest; 
windows.  The  figure  is  so  weather- 
worn that  its  characteristics  are  quite 
lost.)  Above,  again,  are  5  lancets ; 
that  in  the  centre,  from  which  the 
others  decline,  being  the  highest; 
and  in  the  gable  are  3  narrow  lights, 
the  central  being  the  highest,  with  n 
blind  trefoil  in  the  wall  above.  Much 
dog-tooth  ornament  occurs  in  the 
mouldings  of  all  these  windows ;  but 
the  caps  of  the  lower  tier  are  foliat- 
ed, those  of  the  upper  plain ;  and 
generally  it  should  be  remariced  that 
the  ornamentation  becomes  less  from 
the  portals  upward.  The  towera  have 
buttresses  at  each  angle.  TIm  shafts 
at  the  angles  of  the  buttresses  tenai- 
nate  in  caps,  and  deserve  notice. 
Each  tower  is  divided  by  string- 
courses into  4  equal  stages,  the  low- 
est of  which  has  a  blind  araide; 
while  the  8  others  have  each  3 
lancets,  the  central  arch  alone  in 
each  being  pierced  for  light.  AH 
have  much  dog-tooth.  These  towers 
were  originally  eappcKl  by  lofty  octa« 
gonal  spires,  which  it  is  hoped  may 
soon  be  restored.  Even  in  their  ab- 
sence, howeyer,  the  grace  and  har- 
mony of  the  whole  oomposition  he- 
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oome  more  evident  the  longer  it  Ib 
studied. 

Leaving  the  rest  of  the  exterior  for 
the  present,  we  enter  the  Minster  by 
the  western  door.  Although  the 
view  here  must  not  be  compared 
with  that  afforded  by  the  space  and 
dignity  of  larger  churches,  it  is 
nevertheless  one  of  great  interest, 
owing  mainly  to  the  unnsnal  width 
(87  ft.)  of  the  nave ;  for,  eastward* 
the  tall  and  massive  organ-screen 
shnts  out  the  choir,  the  K  window  of 
which  is  seen  above  it.  Attention 
should  flnt  be  given  to  the  two 
westernmost  bays»  those  opening  into 
the  towers  on  either  side,  and  the  first 
bay  of  the  nave  beyond. 

The  bays  opening  into  the  towers 
are  £.  £ng.,  of  the  same  date  as  the 
whole  W.  froqt;  but  it  is  evident 
that  Abp.  Soger's  work  (seen  in  the 
Brst  bay  of  ue  nave  beyond  them, 
and  in  the  transepts)  materially  in- 
fluenced tiieir  composition.  Below, 
on  eitiier  side,  is  a  lofty  E.  £ng.  arch, 
with  many  plain  mouldings  —  (the 
caps,  of  the  side  piera^  deeply  tmder- 
cu^  curiously  resemble  the  £.  £. 
work  in  the  *'  Nine  Altars  "  at  Foun- 
tains). Above  is  a  blind  arcade 
of  4  arches  (the  two  in  the  centre 
higher  Hhan  the  others),  enclosed  in  a 
circ.  arch,  with  plain  rounded  ribs. 
Above  again,  in  the  clorestory 
stage,  is  a  lofty  circ.  arch,  with 
a  lower  and  sharply-pointed  one 
on  each  side.  In  this  stage  is  a 
passage,  continued  round  we  up- 
per tier  of  lights  in  the  W.  window. 
The  bays  are  divided  by  ringed 
shafts,  terminating  in  brackets,  wluch 
shoidd  be  oompazed  with  those  of  the 
same  date  at  Fountuns. 

The  double  tier  of  lights  in  the 
W.  front  is  set  off  by  clustered  shaf ts» 
with  much  dog-tooth  in  the  hollows. 
Seen  from  within,  this  front  has  a 
simile  dijiputy  effective  in  the  highest 
deme. 

The  western  towers  (those  at  Lio- 
eoln  and  Toric  may  be  compfired) 
no  doubt  contained  altars,  though  no 


record  of  their  appropriation  has 
been  preserved.  On  8  sides  is  a 
lofty  pointed  window  (that  toward 
the  nave,  closed  before  the  restora- 
tion of  1862,  has  been  opened  and 
glazed).  There  is  a  staircase  in  the 
angles  N.  and  S.W. 

The  Nave  of  Abp,  Boger's  ch.  had 
no  aisles ;  and  the  piers  of  the  existr 
ing  nave  rest  on  its  foundations.  The 
E.  E.  western  towers  (Boger's  nave 
seems  to  have  had  none)  projected  bcr 
yond  it|  and  the  present  nave-aisles 
have  been  obtained  by  a  line  drawn 
from  the  outer  angle  of  the  towers  to 
the  central  wall-pier  of  the  transepts. 
The  first  bay  beyond  the  towers 
preserves  for  us  the  character  of 
Abp.  Boger's  nave.  The  wall  was 
plain  in  each  bay  below.  Above 
was  a  triforium  of  2  pointed  arches, 
with  a  central  detached  shaft ;  and 
above  again  a  clerestory  of  3  narrow 
arches,  that  in  the  centre  a  little 
wider  than  the  others.  The  effect 
must  have  been  singularly  grave 
and  sombre;  especially  when  the 
lights  were  filled  with  early  stained 
glass. 

A  greater  contrast  than  between 
this  nave  and  that  which  now  exists 
can  hardly  be  imagined.  The  pr&> 
I  sent  nave  of  5  bays  was  begun  about 
1502,  and  is  unusually  light  and 
wide;  with  a  diaracter  which  gives 
the  whole  an  appearance  of  much 
earlier  date  than  is  really  the  case. 
The  width  of  the  central  passage 
was  determined  by  the  width  of 
Abp.  Boger's  entire  nave.  The 
width  of  the  nave  and  aisles  (87  ft.) 
is  greater  than  that  of  anj  other 
English  nave,  York,  Chichester 
(which  has  5  aisles),  Winchester,  and 
8t.  Paul's  excepted.  Very  graceful 
piers  support  a  lofty  clerestory. 
The  brackets  of  the  vaulting  shafts 
are  carried  by  angels  bearing  shields* 
Tlie  original  panelled  ceiling  re* 
mained  until  1829,  when  it  wa^ 
replaced  by  another,  with  larger 
panels  of  a  mahogany  colour,  which 
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detracted  mnch  from  the  beauty  of 
the  nave.  An  interior  oak  roof  has, 
under  Sir  G.  G.  Scott's  auspices, 
taken  the  place  of  this  flat  ceiling, 
and  has  heen  constructed  without 
disturbing  the  exterior  roof,  although 
there  are  not  6  inches  of  space  be- 
tween the  two,  and  their  beams  in 
some  places  touch  one  another.  The 
bosses  of  the  new  roof  are  richly 
carvod  and  display  the  emblems  of 
the  Evangelists,  and  others  referring 
to  the  Hol^  Sacraments. 

The  windows  of  the  8.  aisle 
differ  slightly  from  those  of  the  K. 
The  aisles  were  intended  to  be 
groined,  and  the  springers  remain. 
The  towers,  which  now  form  tiieir 
W.  ends,  projected,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, beyond  the  earlier  nave. 
This  accounts  for  the  windows  on 
this  side,  and  the  various  mouldings. 
At  the  £.  end  of  the  nave  are  some 
remains  of  Abp.  Roger's  nave,  which 
will  best  be  explained  in  connection 
with  the  central  tower. 


There  are  few  Monufnents  of  in- 
terest in  the  nave  (or  indeed  in  the 
cathedral).    In  the  S.  aisle  is  a  re- 
markable altar-tomb,  covered  with  a 
slab  of  grey  marble,  on  which,  in 
low  relief,  is  the  figure  of  a  man 
in  prayer,  and,  near  him,  that  of  a 
lion  amon^  trees.    There  is  a  de- 
faced inscription  below ;  but  nothing 
is  known  of  the  history  of  the  monu- 
ment, beyond  a  tradition  that  it  is 
that  of  an  Irish  prince  who  died  at 
Ripon  on  his  return  from  Palestine, 
bringing  with  him  a  lion  which  had 
followed  him  like  a  dog.    (This  story 
is  recorded  of  Roger  de  Mowbray, 
the  famous  crusader  and  the  founder 
of  Byland  (see  Rte.  18);  and  one 
very  similar  is  the  subject  of  the 
"Chevalier  au  Lion,"  one  of  the 
most  favourite  romances  of  the  18th 
cent.)    The  sculpture,  as  Mr.  Wal- 
bran  suggests,  seems  to  represent 
some  deliverance  ftx)m  a  lion.    Its 
date  is  uncertain.    In  the  western- 
most bay  of  the  same  aisle  is  the 


Perp.  font ;  and  by  its  side  that  which 
was  provided  when  Abp.  Roger 
erected  the  nave.  It  is  circ.  and 
massive,  without  stem  or  base,  and  is 
oniamented  by  an  arcade  with  round 
trefoiled  heads. 

Some  14th-cent.  stained  gkut,  of 
great  excellence,  remains  in  the 
westernmost  window  of  the  S.  aisle, 
removed  from  the  E.  window  of  the 
choir  in  1854.  These  are  roundels, 
representing  St  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and 
St.  Andrew,  and  some  other  saints 
not  easily  distinguished.  Other  glass 
has  been  worked  up  with  them,  but 
the  roundels  alone  deserve  notice. 
There  is  some  modem  glass  (of  vari- 
ous quality)  in  other  windows  of  the 
aisles. 


The  crypt   is  entered  from  the 
S.E.  bay  of  the  nave ;  but  the  whole 
of  the  upper  church  may  first  be  ex- 
amined.   The  centred  tower  (part  of 
Abp.  Roger's   work)    had    Wcome 
ruinous  in  1459  ;  when  the  S.  and  £. 
sides  were  rebuilt  as  we  now  see 
them.     The  original  arrangement 
remains  N.  and  W. ;  but  these  arches, 
if  tiie  chapter  funds  had  permitted, 
would  probably  have  been  altered 
like  the  others.     At   present  the 
great   mass   of  Perp.   masonry  at 
tiie  S.W.  angle  projects  awkwardly 
enough.    It  will  be  seen  that  the 
original  arches  were  higher  N.  and 
S.  than  E.  and  W.    The  arrange- 
ment above  the  circ.  arches  should 
be  noticed  (the  small  openings  in 
the  wall  between  the  pointed  lights 
of  the  clerestory  are  no  part  of  the 
original  design,  but  were  produced 
by  walling  up  spaces,  probably  in  the 
17th  cent.,  with  an  idea  of  strength- 
ening the  tower,  which  was  severely 
rent  on  the  N.  side).    The  tower  has 
been  thoroughlv  repaired,  and  has 
been  enriched  by  a  painted  ceiling, 
bearing  the   emblems  of  the  four 
Evangelists,  with   the  Agnous  Dei 
in  the   centre.    On  both   sides  of 
the    nave,    alining   the    western 
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uch,  portions  of  Abp.  Roger's  nave 
remain ;  on  the  N.  side  part  of  the 
vaulting  shaft,  and  one  bay  of  the  tri- 
foiiam ;  on  the  8.,  the  tnforinm  re- 
mains^ bat  closed  up.  These  portions 
resemble  the  more  complete  bay  at 
the  W.  end.  Against  the  wall  (K.) 
is  the  monument,  with  bust,  of  Hu^h 
Bipley,  last "  Wakeman"  (as  the  chief 
officer  of  the  town  was  andentlv 
called,  from  his  rule  of  the  **  wake 
or  watch)  and  first  "Mayor  "  of  Bipon, 
died  1637.  The  verses  should  be 
road.  On  the  inner  side  of  the  N.W. 
toweivarch  a  figure  of  James  I.  (in 
vbose  time  Ripon  was  incorporated, 
and  the  Wakeman  became  a  Mayor) 
is  placed  on  a  semi-detached  shaft. 
The  Britiah  Solomon  has  probably 
dethroned  St.  Wilfrid.  The  statue 
vaa  iRought  from  York  Minster, 
where  it  long  occupied  a  niche  in  the 
choir  screen. 

The  TransepU  retain  Abp.  Soger's 
work  more  entirely  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  ch.  The  north  tran- 
sept especially  is  almost  unchanged. 
Bach  transept  has  an  eastern  aasle 
of  two  bays. 

The  K.  transept  had  originally 
on  its  W.  side  2  round-headed 
windows  in  its  lower  story,  one 
of  which  remains.  The  other  was 
eat  through  when  the  Pero.  arch 
was  formed,  opening  fh>m  the  nave 
aisle.  The  tnforium  has  2  broad 
arches  in  each  bay,  with  a  cen- 
tral detadied  shaft.  The  clerestory 
above  has  S  arches  in  each  bay; 
that  in  the  centre  round,  the  others 
pointed.  Triple  vaulting  shafts,  with 
cushioned  caps  (modem,  and  grafted 
on  the  old  shafts),  divide  the  bays. 
The  anangement  of  the  N.  end  of 
the  tnnsept  is  the  same,  except 
that  tiie  bays  are  more  compressed. 
(The  manner  in  which  this  is  efiSdcted 
in  the  clerestory  is  especially  notice- 
able.) The  piers  of  tho  eastern 
aisle  have  square  abaci.  The  arches 
are  narrow,  lofty,  and  sharply 
pointed.  Within  the  aisle  the  cape 
of  the  shafts  are  leafed,  and  at  the 


bases  of  the  windows  are  brackets 
with  heads. 

The  whole  of  this  work  greatly 
resembles,  in  its  general  character, 
the  remains  of  Abp.  Boger*s  palace 
at  York,  particularly  the  building 
now  used  as  the  Chapter .  Library, 
and  which  was  probably  the  chapel 
of  his  palace.  A  portion  of  the 
choir  of  the  monastic  ch.  at  Whitby 
(S.  side)  is  similar  in  composition. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
design  is  rather  Continental  than 
English ;  and  this  was  certainly  the 
case  with  the  veir  peculiar  nave. 
The  transepts  at  Fountains  should 
be  compared.  They  are  nearly  of 
the  same  date;  but  the  £.  Eng.  is 
hardly  developed  at  all  in  them, 
whilst  at  Bipon  its  influence  is  more 
evident  than  that  of  the  passing- 
away  Korman. 

The  groining  of  the  transept  be- 
fore the  restoration  was  a  miser- 
able work  of  papier  mache.  This 
has  been  removed,  and  the  pre- 
sent ceilings  are  of  carved  oak. 
Outside  the  tAAe  is  the  much-shat- 
tered monument,  with  effigies,  of 
Sir  Thomas  Markenfield  and  wife 
(died  1497).  The  chantry  of  St, 
Andrew,  within  the  aisle,  was  the 
burial-place  of  theMarkenfields  (see 
post, "  Exc.  from  Bipon,"  for  Marken- 
fidd).  In  it  is  the  altar-tomb  of  Sir 
Thos.Markenfield  (living  temp.  Bich. 
n.,  and  aged  39  when  he  was  a 
witness  in  the  Scrope  and  Orosvenor 
case),  whose  armour  deserves  notice. 
The  sword-sheath  is  richly  decorated. 
His  livery  collar  represents  the  pales 
of  a  park,  and  the  oadge  suspend^ 
from  it  is  a  conchant  stag,  surrounded 
by  similar  pales.  Close  by  is  the 
monument  of  Sir  Edward  Blackett 
of  Newby  (died  1718),  who  rimoses 
thereon  in  a  Bamillies  wig  and  laced 
waistcoat,  attended  by  two  wives. 
The  helmets,  gloves,  and  achieve- 
ments here  were  used  at  his  ftmend. 

The  transept  windows  are  filled 
with  modem  stained  ^lass,  which 
calls  for  no  especial  notice. 
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The  Bonth  tnnaept  has  precisely 
resembled  the  north ;  but  the  eastern 
aisle  was  fdtered  at  the  same  time 
(probably)  as  the  central  tower. 
Abp.  Roger's  shafts  remain  against 
the  E.  wall;  bnt  the  entire  front 
of  the  aisle  (including  triforium  and 
clerestory)  is  Porp. ;  although  the 
original  vaulting-shafts  remain  be- 
tween the  bays,  and  the  Feip.  work 
is  grouped  with  them. 

Against  the  S.  wall  of  the  transept 
is  a  copy  of  the  Ohorag^c  Monu- 
ment of  Lysicrates  at  Athens,  a 
memorial  of  William  Weddell,  of 
Newby,  "in  whom  every  virtue 
that  ennobles  the  human  mind  was 
united  with  every  elegance  that 
adorns  it."  The  monument  is  *'a 
faint  emblem  of  his  refined  taste ;" 
but  to  those  whose  minds  are  less 
elegantly  adorned  it  will  appear  sin- 
gularly out  of  place.    The  oust  is  by 

In  the  aisle  is  a  tablet  for  Sir 
John  Mallorie,  of  Studley,  who  de- 
fended Skipton  Castle  for  Oharles  L, 
and  another  for  the  Aislabies,  also 
lords  of  Studley.  At  the  N.E. 
comer  of  the  aisle  steps  lead  upward 
to  the  library  (see  post).  The  posi- 
tion of  ttiese  steps  has  been  somewhat 
lUtered  during  the  restoration;  and 
(1866)  fresco  paintings  were  disco- 
vered on  the  slope  of  the  head  of  the 
Trans.-Norm.  wmdow,  through  which 
the  entrance  was  formed  to  the  library 
(*  Christ  coming  to  Judgment'),  and 
on  the  N.  wall  of  the  aisle  (*  Wise 
Hen's  Offerings'). 

The  Chair  Screen,  Perp.,  like  the 
piers  between  which  it  rises,  was, 
like  them,  completed  soon  after 
1459.  It  is  a  mass  of  rich  taber- 
nacle work,  19  ft.  high,  with  4  niches 
on  either  side  of  the  door,  and  a 
range  of  smaller  ones  above.  Over 
the  door  is  a  small  figure  of  the 
Saviour  in  glory,  with  censing  angels. 
The  organ,  by  Booth,  of  Leeds  (but 
retaining  the  choir  organ  of  Father 
Schmidt,  built  on  the  spot  in  1695), 
was  erected  in  1838. 


Through  the  screen  we  enter  the 
C%otr,  which,  including  (as  it  now 
does)  the  Presbytery,  contains  work 
of  3  distinct  periods,  Traii8.-NQniL, 
Dec,  and  Peip.  The  8  westernmost 
bays  on  the  K.  side,  and  <m  the  8. 
the  second  pier  from  the  K,  are 
Abp.  fioger's  work;  and  the  exist- 
ing choir  with  its  aisles  is  built 
(nrobably)  on  the  foundations  of  his 
cnoir.  The  3  bays  oppoaite  (S.  side) 
are  Perp.,  built  alter  tne  rain  of  the 
central  tower  in  1459;  and  the  2 
eastern  bays,  or  presbytery,  are  Dee, 
(128&-1300).  Abp.  Roger's  work 
resembles  that  in  the  tra^epts ;  but 
the  fine  group  of  vanltinMliaftB 
should  be  especially  noticecL  The 
clustered  piers  have  square  abaci, 
with  remarkable  protruding  square 
brackets,  on  wliich  some  of  these 
vaulting-shafts  rest  The  trifcffium 
is  glazedlike  the  clerestory;  but  this 
change  took  place  in  the  Perp.  period. 
The  arches  of  the  triforium  opened 
originally  into  the  roof  space  above 
the  vaulting  of  the  aisles.  This 
roof  was  lowered  after  1469,  and  tiie 
triforium  opening  filled  with  glass. 
<*  Uninformed  of  this  fact,  tiie  stSdent 
has  often  gazed  in  astonishment  od 
the  2  pointed  lights  of  the  round- 
headed  arch,  divided  by  a  slender 
column,  and  ornamented  with  those 
sharp  cusps,  which  are^  in  reality^ 
shown  from  the  more  modem  muUioa 
behind."—/.  JB.  Walbran. 

The  decorated  work  of  the  2 
eastern  bays  has  a  certain  retrospec- 
tive character,  designed  to  assimilate 
it  in  some  denee  with  the  Trans.- 
Norm.  W.  of  it  The  trifinum 
openings  (now  lights)  are  encloaed, 
like  Abp.  Roger's,  in  a  circ.  arch. 
The  clerestoiy  passage  has  a  double 
plane  of  tracery.  On  the  S.  side, 
the  junction  of  the  Dec.  and  PerpL 
is  marked  by  2  monastic  heads  at 
the  ^ring  of  the  main  arch.  Oroo- 
site,  N.,  arc  2  smaller  heads.  The 
leafage  of  the  Deo.  portion  (executed 
at  the  time  when  natural  foliage  w«a 
copied  with  the  utmost  care  and 
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accuracy)  is  very  beautiful,  and 
deserves  special  notice.  The  great 
£.  window,  of  7  lights,  is  tmnsoally 
fine.  At  the  angles  are  shafts  wim 
oapitalA  of  leafoge ;  brackets  support 
an  inner  rib,  running  round  the 
aoffete.  The  glaaB»  which  now  fills 
the  window,  is  by  Wailea  of  New- 
castle, and  was  placed  there  in  1854 
in  oopunemoration  of  the  erection 
of  the  see  of  Bipon  in  1886.  It  cost 
10002^  bnt  ie  not  too  good.  The 
original  Deo.  tiefoUed  arcade,  like 
that  in  the  aisles  of  the  Presbytery, 
has  been  restored,  below  the  £.  win- 
dow, by  Sir  G.  G,  Seott 

The  8  westemmoet  bays  on  the  S. 
aide  of  tiie  choir  are  Perp. ;  but  the 
trifcnium  still  retains  the  ciic  arch. 
The  wall  space  below  is  panelled. 

The  wooden  roof  of  the  choir  is 
modem.  The  lath-and-plaster  groin- 
mgt  erected  in  1829,  has  been  re- 
moved under  Sir  G,  G.  Sooths  direc- 
tion, and  a  wooden  vaulting  substi- 
toted,  of  &e  same  pitch,  plan,  and  sec- 
tion of  ribs  as  the  Bee.  vault,  which 
bad  been  of  wood.  This  was  proved 
by  comparison  of  the  section  of  the 
yanlting  ribs  with  the  similar  indica- 
tions iu  the  wooden  bosses  or  centre 
knobs  which  had  been  preserved  after 
the  fall  of  the  q>ire  in  1660,  when 
the  original  Dec.  vault  was  broken 
through.  (Some  of  these  bosses  were 
repla^d  in  the  groining  of  1829, 
and,  after  proper  cleaning,  are  fixed 
in  the  present  vault. )  The  oak  vault- 
ing is  relieved  with  patterns  in  colour, 
and  on  the  ribs  are  fillets  of  gilding. 
On  Ihe  8.  side  of  the  altar  are  8 
sediUa,  late  Perp.  in  character,  but 
diowing  small  heads  and  details 
wortii  attention.  The  choir  retains 
mnch  of  its  ancient  utood^work.  That 
at  tiie  W.  end  shows  a  good  mass  of 
tabemacle-work,  with  angels  bearing 
^elds  at  the  terminations  of  the 
lower  canopies.  This  is  of  the  15th 
cent,  as  are  the  carved  subsellia 
(fiir  the  most  ]^art  showing  animals 
and  leafiige,  with  some  grotesques) 
tfaronshont  the  stalls,  one  of  which 


bears  the  date  1489.  All  this  wood^ 
work  has  been  most  carefully  and 
judiciously  restored,  under  the  direo* 
tion  of  Sir  G,  G,  Seott,  Some  por- 
tions, above  the  eastern  stalls,  which 
had  been  ''renewed"  in  the  17ih 
cent.,  have  been  removed  altogether, 
and  replaced  by  canopies  in  accord- 
ance with  the  original  design.  An 
Episcopal  throne,  erected  in  1812,  has 
been  taken  down;  and  the  Bishop 
now  occupies  the  easternmost  stall  on 
the  S.  side,  which  appears  (irom  the 
Boulptnre  of  a  mitre  on  the  back)  to 
have  been  )hat  originally  assigned 
to  the  Abp.  of  York. 

The  screen-work  which  encloses 
the  choir  is  of  the  15th  cent.,  and 
of  the  usual  Yorkshire  type,  in 
accordance  with  which  the  tipper 
part  of  the  heading  alone  is  filled 
with  tracery. 

The  norik  ^Ufir  aisle  follows  the 
architecture  of  the  choir,  having  its 
8  westernmost  bays  Trans.  (Abp. 
Roger's),  and  the  2  eastern  Dec. 
The  western  bays  have  broad  lancet 
windows  (more  resembling  E.  French 
than  E.  ^ng.),  with  Peip.  tracery 
inserted.  (The  windows  are  pei^ 
haps  altogether  insertions  of  the  jyec 
period.)  The  vaulting  is  qmdripar* 
tite.  A  Dec.  window,  with  an 
arcade  below  it,  terminates  the 
aisle. 

The  shrine  of  8L  Wilfrid  rested, 
it  is  supposed,  in  this  easternmost 
bay  of  the  N.  aisle.  Leland,  in  his 
Itinerary,  asserts  that  Ihe  saint's 
"reliquiffi"  were  buried  "on  the 
north  side  of  the  Quiere,"  **  sub  arcu 
pope  mag.  altara"  On  the  other 
hand,  Odo  Abp.  of  Canterbury,  in 
his  preface  to  Frithgode's  Medical 
Life  of  Wilfrid,  asserts  that  od 
visiting  the  old  monastery  here  he 
found  the  grave  of  Wilfrid  in  a  state 
of  utter  neglect,  and  removed  his 
bones  to  Canterbury.  It  is  certain* 
on  Ihe  one  hand,  that  the  canons  of 
Bipon  asserted  Uiat  they  had  pos- 
session of  8t  WUfnd's  relics,  and 
that  pilgrimages  were  made  to  his 
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shrine  here  from  an  early  period 
(the  banner  of  St  Wilfrid,  which 
stood  over  his  tomb,  was,  it  will  be 
remembered,  one  of  the  three  dis- 
played at  the  battle  of  the  Standard, 
006  Rte.  16); — and,  on  the  other 
liand,  that  Gervase  of  Canterbnry, 
writing  after  the  rebuilding  of  the 
catlie&d  there  by  William  of  Sens 
at  the  end  of  the  12th  cent^  asserts 
that  the  body  of  St.  Wilfrid  of 
York  reposed  in  the  eastern  chapel 
of  the  cathedral,  which  was  burnt 
in  1174,  and  that  it  was  removed, 
with  the  relics  of  other  saints,  into 
the  new  church.  It  would  seem  most 
probable  that  the  Canterbury  story 
(supported  by  Abp.  Odo's  positiYe 
assertion)  is  the  true  one ;  although 
the  canons  of  Ripon  may  have 
honestly  believed  that  they  possessed 
their  patron's  body.  The  cusoordant 
assertions  may  be  reconciled  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  by  a  statement  of  Eadmer, 
who,  in  his  Life  of  Wilfrid,  written  in 
the  12th  cent,  after  informing  us  that 
Wilfrid's  bodv  was  removed  to  Oan- 
terbury  by  Abp.  Odo,  says  that,  from 
respect  to  the  place  wnioh  Wilfrid 
had  loved  beyond  all  others  in  his 
lifetime,  a  small  portion  of  his  re- 
mains was  left  at  Kipon,  and  depo- 
sited in  a  suitable  place.  "  Ne  tamen 
locus  quern  ipse  beatus  Wilfridus, 
dum  in  corporo'  degeret,  prsB  ceteris 
amavit,ipfiisreliquiis  penitus  privare- 
tur,  aliquantula  earum  pars  ab  eis  est 
cum  piilvere  tenta,  atque  in  loco  con- 
venienti  reposita.'* — CoU,  MS,  Caiig, 
A  8,  fol.  80  h. 

The  south  aisle  resembles  that 
opposite.  The  windows  of  Abp. 
Roger's  portion  are  placed  high  in 
the  wall,  on  account  of  the  Norm, 
chapter-house  and  vestry,  which  abut 
the  aisle.  They  now  look  into  the 
Lady  Loft  (see  post).  Vaulting- 
shafts,  with  plain  brackets,  rise  be- 
tween the  windows.  In  the  bay 
adjoining  the  vestry-door  is  a  long, 
square  lavatory ;  and  the  piscina  of 
the  chapel  in  the  eastern  bay  re- 


mains. Staircase  ascend  hito  the 
buttress  turrets  at  the  exterior  angle 
of  both  aisles  (see  pod — Exterior). 

The  Chapter-ltome  is  entered  from 
the  second  oay  of  the  S.  aisle  (count- 
ing from  the  W.).  This,  with  tiie 
vestry  eastward  of  it,  was  either,  as 
Mr.  Walbran  has  suggested,  the 
aisle,  or,  as  other  archnologists  sup- 
pose, the  dioir,  of  a  Norm,  ch., 
built  by  Abp.  Thomas  of  Bayeux 
(1070-1100),  after  the  devastation  of 
Yorkshire  by  the  Conqueror  in  1069. 
There  is  no  reason  whatever  for 
assigning  an  earlier  date  to  tiie 
work.  The  rest  of  the  ch.  was  most 
likely  destroyed  by  Abp.  Roger,  who 
converted  tills  remaining  portion 
into  a  chapter-house  and  sacnsty  for 
his  new  minster.  The  vaulting  and 
2  central  piers  of  the  chapter-bouse 
are  £.  Eng.,  of  later  date  than  Abp. 
Roger's  work.  At  the  N.W.  angle  a 
doorway  opens  to  a  flight  of  steps 
leading  to  the  crypt. 

The  Veairy,  or  sacristy,  E.  of  the 
chapter-house,  is  of  the  same  cha- 
racter. Foundations  of  the  choir 
buttresses  (circ.  1288)  project  into 
it  on  the  N.  side;  but  the  Norm, 
arcade  is  more  evident  here  than  in 
the  chapter-house.  The  E.  end  is 
apsidal,  with  the  base  of  the  altar 
remaining.  On  the  S.  side  is  a 
small  lateral  apse,  forming  a  room 
for  storing  treasures  of  the  church. 
In  it  is  a  piscina  or  lavatory. 

Above  both  chapter-house  and 
vestry,  and  approached  by  steps 
from  the  S.  transept,  is  the  Lady 
Loft,  a  chapel  of  Dec.  date  (circ. 
1380),  which  formed  the  ancient 
Lady  Chapel  of  the  Minster,  and 
now  serves  as  the  chapter  library. 
There  are  no  books  here  calling  for 
special  attention. 

Returning  to  the  nave,  we  enter. 
by  stairs  at  its  N.E.  angle,  the  crypt, 
called  '*St  WUfridPt  AeedZs,"  in 
man^  respects  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  the  whole  church.  A  long 
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and    narrmw   passage    leads    to    a 
oellf  cylindricadly  vaulted,  7  ft.  9  in. 
wide,  11  ft.  8  in.  long,  and  9  ft.  4  in. 
bigh ;  in  each  wall  are  plain  niches, 
with  semicirc.  heeds.    One  of  these 
(W.)  has  a  deep  beam  in  the  base ; 
and  others,  apertures  at  the  back,  as 
if  for  the  smoke  of  a  lamp.    At  the 
K.E.  angle    is  the  passage  called 
8t  Wilfrid's  Needle,  which  is  sold 
by  Camden  to  have  been  used  as 
an  oideal   for  women   accused   of 
unchastity.    If  they  could  not  pass 
through   it   they   were   considered 
guilty.    At  tiie  W.  end  a  doorway 
opens  into  another   passage ;    and 
other  cells  may  perhapa  exist,  al- 
though they  have  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered.   (The  crypt  itself  is  un- 
touched; but  whether  the  passages 
were  to  any  extent  alterea  on  the 
construction  of  Abp.  Roger's  ch.,  or 
at  a  later  period,  is  not  altogether 
certain.    The  western  portion  of  the 
passage  leading  from  the  nave  has 
an  early  sepulchral  stone   in   the 
roQ^  proving  that  some  change  has 
tsken   place   there    at   any   rate.) 
The  strongly  marked  Boman  cha- 
racter of  this  crypt  will  at   once 
strike  the  visitor.    It  has,  indeed, 
been  regarded  by  some  antiquaries 
ss  a  Boman  sepulchre ;  but  a  crypt 
of  very  similar  character  exists  at 
Hexham  in  Northumberland,  beneath 
the  conventiud  ch.  which  Wilfrid 
founded  there;  and  it  is  therefore 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  this  is 
of  the  same  date,  and  that  it  marks 
the  site,  not  of  Wilfrid's  monastic 
ch.  here,  which,  aa  it   is   known, 
stood  elsewhere,  but  of  a   second 
oh.,  either  founded  by  him,  or  con- 
structed   by   the   same    "Boman" 
▼oAmen.    It  is  therefore  tlie  mo6t 
perfect  existing  relic  of  the  first  age 
of  Christianity  in  Yorkshire,  and  as 
such  caunot  but  be  regarded  with 
the  utaiost  interest  and  veneration. 
The  crypts,  both  here  and  at  Hex- 
ham, are  popularly  known  as  **  con- 
feasioDals;"  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  they  were  used  for  the  exhibi- 


tion of  relics  at  certain  periods^ 
"according  to  an  ancient  custom 
still  in  use  on  the  Continent;  the 
ftedthful  descend  by  one  staircase, 
pass  along  the  narrow  passage,  look 
through  the  opening  in  the  wall  at 
the  relics,  and  then  pass  on,  ascend- 
ing by  the  other  staircase." — /.  H, 
Farker,  They  belong,  however,  to 
a  period  so  remote,  and  are  con- 
nected with  local  ritusds  and  observ- 
ances so  little  known  to  us,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  ascertain  their  ori- 
ginal purpose  with  certainty.  (An 
excellent  notice  of  the  Bipon  crypt 
by  Mr.  Walbran  will  be  found  in 
the  York  vol.  of  the  ArchieoL  In- 
stitute, by  the  same  writer;  and 
another,  on  the  crypt  of  Hexham,  in 
his  account  of  the  fabric  of  that  ch. 
embodied  in  Baine's  *  Priory  of  Hex- 
ham,' vol.  ii.)  It  is  an  important  &ct, 
which  has  not  been  previously  noticed 
in  describing  or  sueculating  on  the 
original  purposes  oi  these  cr}^,  that 
there  is  a  "  needle"  or  voided  niche  at 
Hexham,  as  well  as  at  Bipon,  and  in 
the  same  position  in  the  N.  wall; 
but  in  the  former  instance  it  has  not 
been  enlarged  on  the  side  toward  the 
passage,  as  in  the  latter  case. 

Passing  once  more  to  the  esEtorior 
of  the  cb.,  the  visitor  should  remark 
the  good  double-headed  Perp.  but- 
tresses of  the  nave.  The  elevation 
of  the  north  transept  is  the  most 
perfect  remaining  example  of  Abp. 
koger's  work.  Its  flanking  but- 
tresses retain  their  original  turret 
capping,  pierced  at  the  summit  by 
two  round-headed  openings,  divided 
by  a  plain  muUion, — '*a  good  ex- 
ample of  an  arrangement  which 
shows  the  germ  of  a  spire  and 
pinnacles.*'—/.  R.  WaJhron.  The 
shafts  at  the  angles  of  the  windows, 
and  the  doorway  with  trefoiled 
heading,  and  side  shafts  with  foli- 
ated capitals,  should  be  noticed. 
Above  the  eastern  aisle  of  the  tran- 
sept was  (as  at  Canterbury  before 
the  fire  of  1174,  at  Gloucester,  and 
in  other  great  Norm,  churches)  a 
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ehapelf  which  waa  destroyed  when 
the  triforium  was  altered  throughoat 
the  choir.  The  roof  was  then  settled 
to  the  present  aisle.  Abp.  Roger's 
base  moulding  should  be  remarked* 
nmning  round  the  transept  and  part 
of  the  ohoir. 

At  the  £.  end  of  the  oh.  the 
massive  Dec.  buttresses  between  the 
ohoLr  and  aisles  form  the  most  strik- 
ing feature.  The  windows,  with 
their  rich  foliations,  are  very  fine 
examples  of  early  Deo.  The  window 
in  the  gable  (above  the  £.  window) 
lights  &e  space  between  the  choir- 
voting  and  the  roof.  In  the  pin- 
nacle of  the  S.E.  buttress  is  a 
remarkable  place  of  concealment,  or 
perhaps  of  imprisonment.  (Every 
religious  house  had  its  "latema," 
or  prison  for  refractory  members. 
8<»netimes,  as  at  Fountains  (see 
oos<),  there  were  several,  of  different 
degrees  of  severity.)  On  getting  to 
the  head  of  the  stairs,  which  wind 
up  the  buttress,  no  opening  is  seen ; 
but  when  what  appears  to  be  the 
roof  is  pushed  against,  a  trap-door 
oj^ens,  through  which  the  prisoner 
might  be  tnrust  into  his  narrow 
quarters.  By  the  side  of  the  staircase 
turret  is  a  gaiderobe  seat,  inserted 
within  the  battlement  of  the  roof  of 
the  Lady  Loft. 

In  the  vestry  and  chapter-house, 
remark  the  Norm,  strmg  -  course 
which  runs  round  between  uie  Korm. 
woi^  and  the  Lady  Loft.  This  lat- 
ter is  distinguished  by  its  square- 
headed  windows,  the  tracery  of  which 
is  formed  by  intersecting  arches. 
Under  both  the  vestry  aud  chapter- 
house is  a  crypt,  like  them  of  ^orm. 
date.  Owing  to  the  fall  of  the 
ground,  a  range  of  round-headed 
windows  has  been  obtained  for  the 
crypt,  giving,  by  the  double  tier  of 
Norm,  lights^  a  peculiar  character  to 
the  whole  elevation.  The  western  por- 
tioti  of  the  carypt  is  walled  o£^  and 
used  for  interment  The  east^n, 
until  1860,  formed  what  was  known 
as  the  bone-house,  and  was  filled 


with  an  array  of  human  relics  re* 
sembling  the  ossuaries  attached  to 
most  village  churches  in  Brittany. 
Bones  and  skulls  were  piled  np  in 
vast  numbers  on  its  N.  side ;  and 
for  3  feet  beneath  the  surfiB^e  of  the 
ground  the  crumbling  dust  was  that 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Bipon. 
AU  these  remaroshave  been  removed 
and  buried.  The  vault  of  the  crypt 
is  supported  by  square  piQan,  with 
plain  caps.  The»  have  been  strength- 
ened in  the  £.E.  period,  as  l^ve 
the  semicircular  vaulting  arches 
themselves — no  doubt  at  the  time 
when  the  chapter-house  was  vaulted, 
and  additional  pressure  was  intro- 
duced. The  windows  have  a  doable 
splay,  outward  and  inward.  This 
has  been  thought  to  mark  a  Saxon 
building,  but  the  piers  are  plainly 
of  Norm.  date.  Over  the  door  of 
the  bone-house  is  the  head  of  a  ctosb 
which  may  very  well  be  Saxon.  It 
was  found  in  1332,  in  taking  down 
a  wall  (temp.  Henry  YIII.)  at  the 
EL  end  of  the  choir. 

Some  13th-cent.  sepulchral  slabs 
are  collected  under  the  E.  window. 
Near  the  8.  transept  is  a  tombstone 
with  a  curious  epitaph  for  6  infants. 

The  Cathedral  is  so  closely  sur- 
rounded with  buildings  that  no  good 
near  view  is  to  be  obtained.  At  a 
distance,  and  from  the  low  hilli 
about  Eipon,  it  rises  finely  above  the 
city,  and  is  a  conspicuous  mark  fitim 
tiie  hills  which  border  the  great 
plain  of  York. 

Except  the  Cathedral,  there  is 
little  to  be  seen  in  Bipon. 

The  Ho&piUd  of  8L  Mary  Magda- 
lene, in  Stammergate,  not  far  from 
the  Urev  was  founded  for  lepers  by 
Abp.  Thurston  (died  1140).  The 
bouses  attached  to  it  were  rebuilt  in 
1674;  the  little  chapel  on  the  <^ypo- 
site  side  of  the  way  remains  as  it  was 
left  at  the  Beformatiion.  The  S.  door- 
way (Norm.)  has  been  altered  in  the 
Perp.  period,  when  some  windons 
were   inserted,   together   with    the 
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screen-work  of  the  interior.  There 
are  also  some  £.  Eng.  lancets.  The 
most  striking  relics  here,  however, 
are  the  stone  altar,  with  the  pave- 
ment before  it.  This  latter,  *'  if  it 
be  not  actually  Roman,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  has  oertainl^  been  copied 
from  a  work  of  that  period  in  the  12th 
cent:*— J.  jB.  Waibran,  It  is  tes- 
selated  in  coloxured  marble,  stone, 
and  brick,  with  a  circnlar  ornament 
in  the  centre.  An  iron-bound  chest 
in  this  chapel  deserves  notice. 

The  HoepUtd  of  8L  Anne,  or 
Mttistm  Dieti,  tn  Sigh-gt.,  Agnes  Oaie, 
a  retreat  for  8  poor  women,  is  thought 
to  have  been  founded  by  one  of  the 
Nevilles  (temp.  Edward  lY).  The 
little  Perp.  chapel  is  in  ruins,  but  re- 
tains its  piscina  and  altar-stone,  on 
which  tradition  asserts  that  the  ran- 
som of  a  Scottish  king  was  paid. 

A  good  new  B.  O.  ch.,  with  a  lofty 
ipire,  deserves  notice. 

In  ihe  garden  of  the  canon  s  resi- 
dence is  a  remarkable  tumulus  called 
"  AUey  iJiZZ,"  the  evidence,  no  doubt 
of  a  great  battle  fought  on  the  spot^ 
since  human  bones  are  mixed  in 
quantitifis  with  the  gravel  of  the 
mouiui,  and  the  teeth  and  bones  of 
horses  are  found  in  quantities  about 
its  base.  **  Stycas  "  of  Northumbrian 
kmgs  of  tiie  latter  half  of  the  9th 
cent,  have  been  found  in  the 
mound,  proving  its  date  with  toleiv- 
able  certainty.  It  was  called  **I1- 
show'*  in  Leland's  time;  and  its 
name  has  been  connected  with  that 
of  MQa  King  of  Northumbria,  who, 
however  (Sax.  Chron.),  fell  at  York 
in  battle  with  the  Northmen  (a.d. 
867).  Bat  the  mound  was  very  pos- 
sibly raised  after  a  battle  here  be- 
tween the  Northumbrians  and  the 
**  heathen  army,"  since  horses  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  used  in  fight  by 
the  Saxons,  and  the  Northmen 
** horsed  themselves"  whenever  it 
was  possible,  though  they  did  not 
fight  on  horseback. 

In  the  neighboxurhood  of  Bipon 


(on  tiie  high  land  near  *'Blois  Hall ") 
are  two  curious  circular  earthwoike^ 
with  a  diameter  of  680  ft.  They 
have  been  enclosed  by  a  mound  and 
trench;  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  they  were  sites  of  temples  rather 
than  places  of  defence.  (They  must 
be  compared  with  similar  earthworks 
near  Tanfield,  see  po«L)  There  is 
nothing,  however,  to  indicate  their 
dat^  smce,  although  there  are  many 
Celtic  barrows  in  the  neighbourhood, 
the  earthworks  may  be  much  later. 
They  are  unusual,  at  any  rate,  in 
form  gnd  arrangement,  and  deserve 
careful  examination. 

The  JEpisoopdl  Palaee,  a  Tudor 
building,  designed  by  EatUont  and 
completed  in  1841,  stuids  about  1  m. 
N.  W.  of  Bipon.  Attached  to  it  is  a 
chapel,  of  Perp.  character,  also  de- 
signed by  Bailton. 

The  principal  JExcursions  from 
Bipon  are  to  Studley  Royd  and  Fonn* 
taina  Abbey}  to  Markenfield  SaU 
and  to  JSackfaU,  Studley,  Foun^ 
tains,  and  Markenfield  may  be  visits 
ed  on  the  same  day ;  and  me  tourist 
may  extend  his  excursion  beyond 
Hackihll  to  Tanfield  and  Snape. 
Tnis  last  will  be  a  long  day's  work, 
but  tiie  antiquary  should  not  miss 
Tanfield  at  any  rate.  Newby  HaU, 
on  the  Ure,  4  m.  from  Bipon,  contains 
a  good  collection  of  statuary,  and  is 
occasionally  shown  to  small  parties. 

(a)  The  grounds  of  Studley  Sayal 
{MatqaiB  of  Bipon),  with  the  ruins 
of  FomUains  Abbeys  which  closely 
adjoin  them,  have  long  been  ranked 
with  the  most  fiunous  '*  show-places  " 
in  Yorkshire.  (Those  who  desire 
to  visit  both  the  grounds  and  the 
ruins  of  the  Abbey  may  take  the 
following  route  —  beginning  with 
the  groimds.  If  it  is  only  desired  to 
see  the  Abbey,  carriages  may  drive 
to  the  W.  gate,  by  Fountains  Hall, 
and  close  to  the  ruins,  eeepoU.)  A 
long  summer's  day  can  hardly  be 
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spent  more  delightfully  than  among 
the  woods  of  Studley,  and  the  ruins 
of  Foun  tainf.  The  arrangement  and 
distribution  of  a  great  Cistercian 
house  is  nowhere  la  England  seen 
60  completely  as  at  Fountains ;  and 
there  is  not  one  on  the  Gontinent^ 
certainly  not  one  of  equal  antiquity 
and  historical  importance,  which  re- 
tains so  mnch  of  its  original  build- 
ings. 

The  entrance  to  the  park  of  Stud- 
ley  Royal  is  about  2  m.  from  Ripon 
on  the  road  to  Pateley  Bridge.  (The 
grounds  are  open  daily  from  7  to  5 ; 
the  house  is  never  shown.)  A  long 
and  most  picturesque  ayenue  of 
limes  leads  to  an  obelisk  on  high 
ground,  commanding  views  of  both 
Bipon  and  Fountsdns.  The  house 
(modem,  and  containing  no  arircol- 
lections  of  any  sort)  is  seen  rt.  1. 
(before  reaching  the  obelisk)  the 
road  turns  down  a  grand  old  beechen 
avenue  to  the  vaBey  of  the  little 
river  Skell,  winding  onward  to  join 
the  Ure  below  Bipon.  Here  is  a 
cascade  falling  into  a  lake  of  12  acres ; 
and  the  sketcher  may  find  ample 
work  for  his  pencil  among  the  plea- 
sant woodland  scenery  which  sur- 
rounds him.  Olose  b^ond  are  the 
gates  of  the  ornamented  grounds. 
(Mo  guides  are  allowed.  The  road 
through  the  grounds  is  marked  by 
black  hands  painted  on  boards,  and 
the  visitor  must  make  out  the  plan 
of  the  Abbey  ruins  for  himselfl) 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  cent. 
Studley  Boyal  was  the  property  of 
John  Aislabie,  who  had  married  the 
heiress  of  MaUory.  The  families  of 
Aleman,  Le  Gras,  Tempest,  and  Mal- 
lory  had  successively  held  Studley 
for  five  centuries.  Mr.  Aislabie, 
after  having  been  for  many  years  in 
public  life  ^e  had  become  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer),  retired  to 
Studley,  and  set  himseu  to  lay  out 
and  plant  the  park  round  the  manor- 
house,  which  he  partly  rebuilt.  Be- 
sides the  park,  he  laid  out  a  part  of 
the  valley  of  the  Skell  as  a  pleasure- 


ground;  and  his  works  here  acquired 
so  great  a  reputation,  that  Studley 
became  known  as  the  "  most  embel- 
lished root  in  the  north  of  ihi^and." 
From  the  Chancellor's  son,  William 
Aislabie,  Studley  passed  to  two  heir> 
esses  in  succession,  Mrs.  AUanson  and 
Mrs.  Lawrence.  On  the  death  of 
the  latter  in  1845,  it  passed  by  will 
to  Earl  de  Grey,  whose  nephew  suc- 
ceeded in  1859,  and  was  raised  to 
the  Marquisate  in  1871. 

The.  pleasure-grounds  of  Studley 
Boyal,  which  we  now  enter,  were 
begun  about  1720,  and  were  the  most 
favourite  of.  Mr.  Aislabie's  works. 
He  was  assisted  only  by  his  ^rdener, 
William  Fisher;  and  the  original  de- 
sign was  formed  on  that  Duteh  taste 
which  King  William  had  introduced, 
and  which  Sir  WUliam  Temple  had 
made  fashionable  by  his  gardens  at 
Moor  Park  in  Surrey.  The  stream, 
canalized,  and  opening  at  intervals 
into  wide  ponds,  was  led  between  ter- 
raced banks  adorned  with  statues, 
and  bounded  by  tall  ever-green 
hedges.  Enough  of  this  old  arrange- 
ment has  been  retained  to  give  a  spe- 
cial character  to  the  place;  whilst 
walks  have  been  cut  through  tiie 
woods  behind  the  hedges,  command- 
ing wider  prospects,  well  contrasted^ 
with  the  formal  *'  pleasaunce  "  below. 
Those  who  can  only  admire  the  "  na- 
tural "  style  of  gardening  will  scarce- 
ly approve  of  the  ponds,  templea^ 
and  statues  of  Studley;  but  these 
grounds  are  among  the  best  ex- 
amples of  their  cli^ — ^perhaps  in- 
deed the  very  best;  and  exquisite 
bits  of  Poussinesaue  landscape  are 
occasionally  afforded  by  the  broad 
still  water  and  dark  wood-covered 
banks. 

The  vallev  is  here  mu<di  contract* 
ed.  Its  widest  part  is  seen,  shortly 
after  entering  the  grounds,  thiougu 
an  opening  m  a  close  yew  hedge; 
the  "Moon"  and  ••Crescent" 
Ponds,  reflecting  statues  of  Nep- 
tune, Bacchus,  and  Galen,  spread  out 
below;   and  on  the  opposite  side, 
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under  the  wood,  is  the  "  T^ple  of 
Piety."  In  this  part  of  the  grounds 
are  some  yery  fine  Korway  firs  (hlack 
eprace),  one  of  which,  near  the  walk, 
is  132  ft.  high  and  12|  ft.  in  circum- 
ference  above  its  roote.  A  hemlock 
spruce,  more  than  60  ft.  high,  should 
also  be  noticed.  (Like  other  trees  in 
the  ^rk  and  grounds  of  Stndley, 
these  have  been  figured  by  Loudon, 
in  his  'Arboretum,'  and  are  referred 
to  by  him  as  affording  excellent 
standlards  by  which  to  estimate  the 
growth  of  tlieir  respective  species  un- 
oer  favourable  circumstances.)  The 
walks,  sometimes  passing  by  the  side 
of  the  canal,  and  sometimes  through 
the  woods,  afford  many  beautiftil 
prospects,  until  the  stream  is  crossed 
oy  a  rustic  bridge,  and  in  the  midst 
of  natural  wood  a  small  irregular 
^  pool "  appears,  with  an  island  beai^ 
ing  a  pillar  to  the  memoiy  of  General 
Wolfe.  The  view  ftom  the  Temple 
of  Fiety  should  be  noticedL  Beyond 
it,  a  path,  cut  through  the  wood, 
climbs  the  Mil,  and,  passing  through 
a  tonnel  in  the  rock,  the  Octagon 
Tower  is  reached,  which,  frcnn  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley,  has  fre- 

2iiently  been  seen,  crowning  the  bill, 
lere  the  visitor  may  rest,  and  enjoy 
the  views  toward  Studley  Hall  on 
one  aide,  and  to  How  Hill  (see  poU) 
on  the  other;  before^  passing  through 
high  woods  of  beech  and  m^,  he 
r^i^heA  Astgie  Bdeyn's  Seat.  This  is  a 
Bmall  aibour,  from  which  is  obtained 
a  Tiew  of  *•  Fountain  Dale  "  with  the 
nuDs  of  its  &mous  abbey  rising  on 
a  strip  of  green  meadow-ground, 
and  shut  in  by  the  wooded  sides  of 
the  vftUey.  Tne  view  is  wonderfully 
beautiful  and  impressive. 

The  ruins  of  Fountains  were  pur- 
chased by  William  Aislabie,  the  son 
of  the  ex-Ohanoellor,  who  continued 
the  walk  from  Anne  Boleyn*s  Seat  to 
the  hank  of  the  Shell  below  it.  On 
the  same  side  of  the  stream  is  "  Bobin 
Hood's  Well,'*  a  memorial,  it  may  be^ 
of  the  famous  encounter  between  that 


of  Fotmtains,"  whose  fame  was  so 
widely  spread  that 

**  Robin  he  took  a  solemn  oath. 
It  WM  by  Mary  firee, 
That  he  would  neither  eat  nor  drink 
'nu  that  friar  he  did  see." 

After  a  fierce  struggle,  the  friar 
threw  Bobin  into  the  Skell,  and  ob- 
liged him  to  sound  the  *'  mot "  for  his 
50  yeomen.  The  friar  summoned  as 
many  bandogs,  but  Little  John  let 
fly  his  arrows  among  them,  till  the 
friar, 


*'  who  bad  kept  Fountain  Dale 
Seven  long  years  and  more,' 


,  f  * 


called  for  a  truce.  According  to 
Bitson,  Bobin  Hood's  bow  and  arrows 
werejpreserved  at  Fountains;  but 
Mr.  Walbran  suggests  that  a  bow  and 
arrow,  with  a  hound,  rudely  cut  on 
the  N.E.  angle  of  the  Lady  Ohapel, 
may  have  given  rise  to  the  tradition. 
Whether  these  symbols  are  more 
than  the  idle  work  of  some  idle 
monk,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

Passing  beyond  the  well,  with  the 
ruins  full  in  view  rt.,  the  visitor  will 
reach  a  point  at  which  the  great  ch. 
tower,  rising  above  lower  buildinga 
and  ruined  walls  in  front,  combines; 
with  trees,  undergrowth,  and  ivy,  to 
form  a  picture  which,  for  beauty  of 
colour  and  outline,  can  hardly  be 

nassed.  Here  he  may  well  rest ; 
forgetting  trim  gardens  and 
stately  lawns,  pass  back  again  to  the 
old  world  of  Fountains — reviewing 
the  history  of  this  great  abbey  before 
he  enters  its  precincts.  (The  *  Me- 
morials of  Fountains,'  edited  by  Mr. 
Walbran  for  the  Surtees  Society, 
contain  a  vast  mass  of  information. 
In  the  first  volume  is  a  chronicle  of 
the  abbey,  from  its  foundation  to 
about  the  year  1230,  written  at  the 
request  of  Abbot  John,  by  Hugh, 
then  a  monk  of  EjrkstalL) 

In  the  jevs  1132  (the  year  after 
Bievaulz,  the  first  Cisteroian  house 
in  Yorkshire,  had  been  founded  by 


**  good  man "  and  the  **  curtail  friar]  Walter  Espec,  who  placed  in  it  a 
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colony  of  monks  sent  firom  Glairvanz 
bj  St  Bernard)  certain  Benedictines 
of  St.  Mary's  at  York,  who  had 
become  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the 
lax  discipline  of  their  own  monas- 
tery, and  were  mnch  influenced  hy 
the  fame  of  St  Bernard  (reformer 
of  the  Benedictine  « order,  himself 
Abbot  of  Clairvaux,  and  founder 
of  Glteanz,  whence  the  reformed 
Benedictinea  took  the  name  of  Ois- 
terdans),  applied  to  Thnrstan  Ahp. 
of  York,  to  proeore  for  them  the  re- 
storation of  proper  mle  in  the  house 
of  St  Mary's.  Thnrstan  attempted 
it  in  Tain;  the  discontented  monks, 
after  a  scene  of  great  violence,  took 
refnge  in  tiie  Abp.'s  palace  in  York, 
and  afterwards  accompanied  him  to 
Ripon,  where,  aboot  Christmas  in 
the  same  year,  he  assigned  them  a 
place  of  retreat  in  the  valley  of  the 
Skell.  They  sheltered  themselves  at 
first  mder  the  rocks  which  bordered 
the  valley,  and  beneath  some  spread- 
ing yew-trees  which  still  remain; 
and  afterwards  bnilt  wooden  cells  and 
ft  chapel  under  an  enormous  elm, 
which  survived  until  the  Dissolution. 
Here  they  underwent  great  hardship 
and  privation  for  two  years ;  and  had 
obtamed  St  Bemara's  leave  to  re- 
move to  one  of  the  granges  of  dair- 
▼auz,  when  Hugh  Dean  of  York, 
daring  his  last  Ulness,  caused  him- 
self to  be  conveyed  to  Fountains, 
assumed  the  habit  of  the  monks,  and 
died  leaving  them  consid^nble  pro- 
perty. From  this  time  wealth  poured 
in  on  the  fortunate  Cistercians.  They 
began  to  build  in  more  substantial 
fashion,  and  under  the  direction  of 
monks  (one  especially,  Henry  Mur- 
dac,  the  8rd  abbot)  who  were  per- 
sonal friends  of  St  Bernard,  and 
who  no  doubt  brought  the  plan  of 
their  new  house  from  Clairvaux. 
"Pontes"— "Fountains"— was  the 
inme  given  to  the  monastery,  no 
doubt  as  Matt  Paris  asserts,  f^om 
the  aprings  which  burst  forth  in  this 
pftit  ef  the  valley.  Six  still  rise 
within  the  site  alone  (it  has  been 


suggested,  without  authority,  that 
there  may  be  a  reference  to  St. 
Bernard's  birthplace,  Fontaine  in 
Burgundy) ;  and  St  Bernard,  in 
many  of  his  letters,  delights  to 
play  on  the  word,  comparmg  the 
natural  springs  with  the  "  foun- 
tains" of  heavenly  mce  and  wis* 
dom.  The  abbot  Henry  Murdac, 
was  raised  in  1147  to  the  see  of 
York,  after  the  deposition  of  St. 
William  (see  York  JtrcMfer,Bte.l)r 
and  certain  partizans  of  the  latter 
attacked  and  set  fire  to  the  Abbey  of 
Fountains.  How  much  of  the  work 
was  then  destroyed  we  cannot  tell ; 
but  the  building  continued  through- 
out the  12th  century.  Hie  choir  of 
the  church  was-commenced  by  Abbot 
John  in  1203.  This  was  nearly  com- 
pleted in  1220;  and  between  that 
year  and  1247  the  house  was  ruled 
by  John  of  Kent,  who  added  the 
transeptal  aisle  at  the  east  end  of  the 
church,  called  the  *'Nine  Altars  " ; 
built  the  southern  part  of  the  great 
cloister,  the  infibrmary,  and  the  hos- 

Eitium.  From  this  time  there  was 
ttle  building,  and  little  need  of  any, 
at  Fountains,  until  Abbot  Huby 
(1494^1526)  raised  the  great  tower 
which  still  dominates  over  the  val- 
ley. Fountains  had  long  before  be- 
come one  of  the  wealthiest  religious 
houses  in  Yorkshire.  Its  annual 
value  at  the  Dissolution  was  998/.-^ 
the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  St.  Mary*8 
at  York  alone  exceeded  it  in  yearly 
income ;  and  if  its  monks  had  ex- 
changed the  ascetic  mle  of  Bt  Ber- 
nard and  Abbot  Murdac  for  the  life 
of  comfortable  country  gentlemen, 
the  house  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
in  a  bad  state  when  the  last  abbot, 
Marmaduke  Bradley,  **the  wisest 
monk  within  England  of  that  cote,'* 
as  Layton  called  him— "well  learned, 
and  a  wealthie  fellow" — resiffned  his 
monastery  into  the  hands  of  ue  royal 
commissioners.  At  this  time  the 
lands  of  Fountains  extended  **ftom 
the  foot  of  Pennygent  to  the  boun- 
daries of  St  Wilfrid  of  Bipon,  an 
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nninterrnpted  apace  of  more  than  30 
miles.  Besidee  many  other  wide  do- 
mains, the  lands  in  Orayen  contained, 
in  a  ring  fence,  a  hnndred  square 
miles,  or  60,000  acres  on  a  moderate 
computation.'* —  WhMaker, 

The  extreme  beauty  of  tiie  site 
(and  a  famous  passage,  in  which 
8t  Bernard,  writing  to  Abbot  Mur- 
dac,  compares  the  teaching  of  books 
with  that  of  the  woods — "Experto 
orede;  aliquid  amplius  inyenies  in 
sUvis  quam  in  lions.  Ligna  et 
lapides  docebunt  te  quod  a  magis- 
tns  audire  non  possis  — proyes  that 
he,  at  all  eyenta;  was  not  insensible 
to  such  beauty)  iB  at  once  eyident, 
as,  crossing  the  8kell  by  a  yery 
picturesque  bridge  (13th  century) 
close  to  the  abbey  mill,  we  enter 
the  immediate  precmct.  (ThewaUed 
doie,  a  parish  of  itself,  containing 
about  80  acres,  extended,  of  course, 
far  beyond  the  precinct.)  In  front 
is  the  great  Church,  with  its  lofty 
tower,  and  the  long  range  of  cloisters 
and  dormitory,  extending  from  its 
S.  side  to  the  Skell.  L  the  steep 
side  of  the  yalley  rises  aboye  ledges 
of  rock,  which  may  haye  sheltered 
the  first  colonists  of  Fountains;  and 
on  a  knoU,  between  the  bridge 
and  the  mill,  are  the  yenerable 
yew-trees,  which,  beyond  doubt, 
haye  witnessed  all  the  changes  of 
Fountain  Dale  from  a  period  long 
before  the  Conquest  They  are 
still  known  as  the  **  Seyen  Sisters," 
although  but  2  now  remain.  These 
are  of  great  size,  with  twisted,  fast- 
decaying  trunks,  one  of  which  is 
25  ft.  in  circumference.  DeCandoUe 
supposed  these  trees  to  be  more  than 
12  centuries  old ;  but  they  may  yety 
well  be  &x  more  ancient,  since  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  at  what  time 
their  growth  ceased.  They  are  at 
any  rate  the  most  certain  ^  relics 
which  the  yalley  now  contains,  of 
the  first  two  years  during  which  the 
fugitiyes  from  St.  Mary  s  led  their 
struggliuff  life  here. 

The  abbey  ruins  haye  been  care- 


fully protected  since  they  came  ^in 
1768)  into  the  possession  of  !klr. 
Aislabie,  and  are  kept  with  the 
utmost  order  and  propriety  by  their 
present  owner.  Since  1848  a  series 
of  excayations,  under  Mr.  Wal- 
bran's  direction,  haye  been  made 
at  the  SJS.  angle  of  the  buildings. 
In  this  manner  the  foundations 
(marked  by  a  lighter  shade  in  the 
plan)  of  the  abm>t's  house  and  of 
adjoining  offices,  haye  been  unco- 
yered ;  and  the  arrangements  of  a 
great  monastery  may  now  be  studied 
more  perfectly  here  than  on  any 
other  site  in  England.  The  general 
plan  of  Fountains  resembled  &at  of 
Clairyaux  or  of  Citeaux,  and  was 
probably  supplied  from  one  of  thoae 
great  houses,  under  the  superyision 
of  St.  Bernard  himself. 

Crossing  the  miU  bridge,  the  main 
gate-houae  (O)  is  immediately  in 
front.  This  is  now  a  fragment,  but 
must  haye  been  of  considerable  size. 
Standing  in  ftont  of  it,  the  visitor 
may  restore,  in  imagination,  the 
scene  that  would  haye  presented 
itself  to  a  stranger,  on  entmng  this 
outer  court,  when  the  abbey  was 
the  great  "  hospitium"  of  all  this 
country.  He  should  pass  at  once 
to  the  Conyentual  (Jluirch,  on  the 
extreme  left,  most  of  which  is  so 
perfect,  that  at  first  sight  it  seems 
as  if  little  more  than  a  roof  were 
wanted  to  restore  it  It  oonsiBtB  of 
naye,  transept,  choir,  and  eastern 
transept,  or  **  Chapel  of  the  Nine 
Altars."  The  tower  is  at  the  end 
of  the  K.  transept.  The  floor  was 
entirely  cleared  in  1854;  and  it 
was  then  found  that,  after  the  IKs- 
solution,  the  woodwork  of  the  choir 
had  been  used  for  melting  the  lead 
of  the  roof.  Part  of  the  fdmace 
was  disooyered  in  the  naye,  and 
eyen  the  tomb-slabs  had  been  re- 
moyed  in  search  of  treasure. 

The  naye  and  transept  (see 
the  plan)  are  Trans.-Norm,  and 
were  raised  between  the  abbacy  of 
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Henry  Murdac  and  that  of  Ealph 
Haget  (1143-1190).  Excavations 
since  1854,  however,  have  proved 
that  a  most  remarkable  ana  pic- 
turesque Gkdilee  Porch  was  added 
beyond  the  W.  front  of  the  nave 
toward  the  end  of  the  same  century 
It  had  in  front  a  double  open  arcade 
(part  of  which  has  been  replaced  in 
its  origin^  position,  and  is  so  un- 
like anything  of  the  same  period 
in  England  as  to  suggest  a  foreis^ 
designer).  The  porch,  15  ft.  wide, 
has  been  used  for  burial ;  and  at  the 
N.  end  is  a  tomb-slab  with  cross  of 
the  12th  cent. 

The  W.  window  of  the  nave  was  in- 
serted by  Abbot  Damton  (3479-1494), 
whose  rebus  (an  eagle  holding  a 
crozier,  and  perched  on  a  tun,  from 
which  issues  a  label  inscribed  *'  dem, 
1494,'* — the  eagle,  emblem  of  St. 
John,  gives  the  abbot's  Christian 
name)  appears  on  a  bracket,  below 
the  niche  which  contains  a  head- 
less figme  of  the  Virgin,  the  great 
patroness  of  the  Cistercians.  The 
view  up  the  long  and  narrow  nave 
of  11  bays  is  solemn  and  impresEdve. 
There  isnotriforium.  The  main  arches 
(pointed)  rest  on  massive  circ.  piers 
(the  bases  of  which  are  remarkable, 
forming  seats) ;  and  above  are  round- 
headed  clerestory  lights.  The  aisles 
have  pointed  vaulting,  divided  by 
semicirc.  arches,  the  imposts  of  which 
are  lower  than  those  of  the  main 
piers.  (This  arrangement  somewhat 
resembles  that  in  the  Trans,  work  of 
Oxford  Cathedral,  and  in  part  of  the 
Abbatial  Church  of  Bomsey,  Hants. 
It  is  not  common  in  England.)  The 
whole  design  is  singularly  pliun  and 
unadorned;  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  austerity  of  Cistercian 
role,  snd  with  the  diaUke  expressed 
by  St.  Bernard  for  the  sculpture 
and  decoration  with  which  **they  of 
Cluny  "  fill^  their  churches.  There 
were  chapels  divided  by  screen-work 
in  the  5  or  6  eastern  bavs  of  both 
busies.  During  the  clearmg  of  the 
oave,  two  walled  qwkces  were  found. 


below  the  level  of  the  floor,  on 
either  side  of  the  last  bay  ad- 
joining the  transept,  one  of  which 
contamed  9  large  vases  of  rude 
earthenware,  imbedded  in  its  sides. 
These,  it  is  probable,  were  placed 
there  for  acoustic  purposes.  The 
choir  of  the  monks  probably  ex- 
tended beyond  the  transept  (as  was 
the  case  in  nearly  all  Norman 
churches) ;  and  the  vases  may  have 
been  intended  to  increase  the  sound 
either  of  voices,  or  of  an  organ  placed 
over  or  near  them.  Similar  vessels 
have  been  found  beneath  the  stalls 
of  churches  in  England  and  else- 
where, and  have  usually  been  looked 
upon  as  acoustic  devices,  though  it 
is  difficult  to  say  in  what  manner 
they  would  act.  The  dots  in  the 
plan  mark  the  processional  stones 
which  were  found  in  the  nave,  but 
so  worn  and  crumbling,  that  the  turf 
was  allowed  to  recover  them. 

The  transept,  like  the  nave, 
is  Trans.-Norm.  The  dark,  closed 
chapels  of  its  eastern  aisles  diould 
be  noticed.  One  or  two  tomb-slabs, 
of  no  great  interest,  remain  in  this 
part  of  the  church.  There  was  origin- 
ally a  low  tower  at  the  cross  of  the 
transept  (Si  Bernard  disapproved  of 
lofi^  towers  for  Cistercian  churches, 
saying  they  were  more  for  pomp  than 
for  service),  but  this  haa  probably 
become  insecure  when  Abbot  Huby 
(1494-1526)  constructed  the  fine 
Ferp.  Unoer  which  rises  at  the  N. 
end  of  the  transept  Its  height  is 
168  ft.  6  in.  Above  and  below  the 
belfnr  -  windows  are  inscriptions 
which  read  (E.  side),  *'  Benediccio 
et  caritas  et  sapiencia  et  graciarum 
accio  honor."  "  Soli  Deo  IHTJ  X'po 
honor  et  gl'lain  s'cla  s'dor."  (JN. 
side),  *'£t  virtus  et  fortitude  Deo 
nostra  in  seoula  seculorum.  Amen.** 
"  Soli  Deo  i'hu  x'po,"  &o.— as  before. 
fW.  side),  "Beffi  autem  seculorum 
immortali  invisibli."  **  Soli  Deo  i'hu 
x*po,"&c.,  as  before.  (S.  side),  ••  Soli 
Deo  honor  et  gloria  in  secula  secu- 
lorum. Amen.*'  Shields  of  the  abboy 
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and  of  the  Kortoiui  of  Norton  Con- 
yera,  who  no  doubt  assisted  in  build- 
ing the  tower,  are  mingled  with 
these  inscriptions.  Above  the  lowest 
window  an  angel  holds  a  shield  with 
the  initials  of  Maimaduke  Huby. 
The  mitred  figure  on  the  N.  side 
is  probably  Abp.  Savage;  and  the 
effigy  above  the  ridge  of  the  tran- 
sept roof  is  no  doubt  that  of  Abbot 
Huby  himself. 

The  first,  or  Trans.-Norm.  choir, 
was  aisleless,  short,  and  narrow.  Its 
foundations  are  traced  by  lines  of 
flagstones  within  the  present  choir 
(A  in  the  plan),  which  was  begun 
by  Abbot  John  of  York  (de  Ebor 
—1208-1211),  continued  by  Abbot 
Pherd  (1211-1219),  and  completed 
by  Abbot  John  of  Kent  (1220- 
1247).  The  design  is  simple,  yet 
very  graceful,  £.  £ng.  Some  tesse- 
lated  pavement  remains  before  the 
site  of  the  high  altar.  But  the  choir, 
however  graceful,  must  have  yielded 
in  beauty  to  the  Chapel  of  the 
Nine  AUar$  (B),  an  eastern  transept, 
which  was  also  the  work  of  Abbot 
John  of  Kent  A  similar  eastern 
transept,  bearing  the  same  name,  was 
added  to  Durh^  Oathedial  nearly 
at  the  same  time,  and  Peterborough 
Cathedral  has  a  transept  of  Perp. 
date,  in  the  same  position.  The 
want  of  space  for  shrines  and  altars 
compelled  these  additions.  Fountains 
indeed  was  never  fortunate  enough 
to  procure  the  relics  of  any  dis- 
tinguished saint,  although  great  ef- 
fort were  made  to  obtain  those  of 
St.  Bobert  of  Knaresborough  (see 
Bte.  20),  who  died  whilst  this  tran-. 
sept  was  building;  but  the  abbey 
possessed  lesser  reUos,  and  altar-room 
was  much  required.  The  E.  Eng. 
work  here  is  plain  and  massive,  but 
the  generaJ  design  is  of  ^reat  beauty ; 
the  lofty  arches,  in  hue  with  the 
choir-arcade,  giving  much  peculiar 
character;  and  the  view,  looking 
across  the  transept,  from  S.  to  N.,  is- 
especially  to  be  noticed.  The  great 
£.  window  was  a  Perp.  insertion. 


The  grey  marble,  which  was  used 
plentifully  here  and  in  the  choir 
(although  the  greater  part  has  dis- 
appeared), was  prociired  by  the 
monks  from  their  own  lands  in  Nid- 
derdale. 

A  door  at  the  S.E.  angle  of  the 
nave  aisle  leads  into  the  Cloider 
Court ;  round  which  were  ranged,  as 
usual,  the  chief  conventual  build- 
ings. On  the  £.  was  the  Chapter- 
house, with  passages  beyond  it  lead- 
ing to  the  abbot  s  house.  S.  were  the 
frater-house,  the  kitchens,  refectory, 
and  buttery.  W.  stretched  alongthe 
great  cloister,  with  the  dormitoi; 
above  it.  The  court  was  origiDally 
surrounded  by  a  cloister,  with  round- 
headed  arcades,  of  which  a  portion 
remained  in  the  last  cent. 

The  ChapUr-houM  (C  in  the  plan) 
is  E.Eng.,  but  of  an  earlier  ehaiacter 
than  the  choir,  and  was  poasibly,  as 
Mr.  Walbran  suggests,  the  work  of 
Abbot  Bichard  Fastolph  (1153-1170). 
who  had  been  prior  of  Clairvaiix, 
and  may  have  brought  the  design 
from  that  CTeat  abbey.  It  is  rect- 
angular, and  was  divided  into  3  aislei: 
by  a  double  row  of  5  columns,  the 
bases  of  which  alone  remain.  This 
aisled  Chapter-house  is  peculiar.  It 
occurs  at  Jervaulx  and  at  Beauheu 
in  Hampshire  (both  Cistercian),  and 
at  Netley  (Benedictine)  and  Tmtem 
(Cistercian).  It  is  found  only  in  mo- 
nastic churches. 

The  brackets  here  are  noticeable. 
The  simple  long  lea^  ribbed  in  the 
middle,  like  the  leaf  of  a  hart'e- 
tongue  fern,  runs  through  the  orM- 
mentation  of  the  abbey.  Here  two 
leaves  are  sometimes  laid  one  on 
another.  The  abbots  of  Fountame. 
from  1170  to  1345,  were  (with  two  ex- 
ceptions) buried  here,  and  the  coffins 
and  tomb-slabs  of  10  abbots  (includ- 
ing the  most  northerly  in  ^e  2nd 
row  from  the  east,  that  of  John  of 
Kent,  the  builder  of  the  9  altars)  re- 
main on  the  floor.  The  library  and 
scriptorium  were  above  the  Chapter- 
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house,  and  were  approached  from 
the  8.  tianaept  of  the  ohurch.  Beyond 
the  groined  paaage  leading  to  the 
base  court  and  the  abhot's  house,  is 
the  Frater-houte  or  general  refectory 
lE),  104  ft.  by  29,  of  Tran8.-Norm. 
date.  From  its  upper  end  was  a 
communication  with  the  cellar  (N) 
and  brewhouse. 

A  staircase  (which  has  been  re- 
paired) leads  from  the  S.R  angle  of 
the  cloister  to  the  HaU  of  Pleas^  or 
the  court>house  of  the  abbey;  in 
which  the  seneschal  and  his  officers 
held  the  courts  of  the  Liberty  of 
Fountains.  Here  are  deposited  some 
interesting  relics  found  during  the 
excavations.  The  most  remarkable 
is  the  effigy  of  Roger  de  Mowbray, 
who  died  at  Ghent  in  1298,  and  was 
hiought  here  for  interment.  It  was 
rtmoTed  here  from  one  of  the 
chapels  in  the  N.  transept  Borne 
capitals  and  bands  of  shafts,  worked 
in  Kidderdale  marble,  should  also  be 
noticed. 

Beyond  the  staircase,  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  cloister,  is  the  kitchen  (L\ 
vaulted,  with  a  single  central  pillar. 
The  heads  of  the  two  fireplaces, 
"  straight,  and  formed  of  huge  stones, 
dovetailed  together  on  the  principle 
of  an  arch,"  are  remarkable.  The 
two  openings  in  the  W.  wall  were 
hatches  into  the  refectory.  Like  the 
court-house,  this  building  is  of  the 
12th  cent 

The  great  Refectory  (F),  which  ad- 
joms,  is  £.  Eng.,  109  ft.  by  46}.  A 
row  of  marble  columns  ran  down  the 
centre,  but  only  ti^e  foundations  of 
one  remain.  On  the  W.  side  is  a  re- 
cess from  which  one  of  the  brethren 
read  during  meals.  Adjoining  was 
the  Buttery. 

Leaving  the  great  cloister  for  the 
present,  we  proceed  through  thepas- 
i^e  into  the  base  court  (D).  All 
this  part  of  the  abbey,  as  well  as 
the  foundations  of  the  Abbot's 
House  beyond  it,  has  been  discoYcred 
nnce  1848.    (The  plan  in  Burton's 


'  Monasticon '  gives  only  the  portion 
marked  black  in  our  own.)  The 
most  remarkable  feature  here  is  the 
group  of  3  prisons  (M)  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  base  court.  They  were  used 
for  refractory  monks,  as  well  perhaps 
as  for  other  offenders  within  the 
abbey  liberty,  and  seem  to  have 
afforded  different  degrees  of  discom-* 
fort,  the  innermost  being  the  smallest 
and  strongest. 

The  AhboCs  House,  approached  by 
a  long  passage,  extended  beyond, 
and  was  ouilt  partly  over  the  Hkell. 
It  was  designea,  probably,  by  Abbot 
John  of  Kent,  the  builder  of  the 
9  altars,  and  seems  to  have  re- 
mained analtered  (after  the  E.  Eng. 
Eeriod)  until  one  of  the  later  abbots 
uilt  a  separate  refectory,  and  di- 
vided the  great  hall  into  several 
apartments.  It  was  pulled  down  by 
Sir  Stephen  Proctor  (temp.  Jas.  I), 
who  built  Fountains  Hall  with  the 
materials.  The  discovery  of  its  true 
site  is  entirely  due  to  J.  K.  Walbran, 
Esq.,  who  directed  the  removal  of 
the  rubbish  with  which  it  was  co- 
vered, being  convinced  that  the 
Abbot's  House  was  really  placed 
here,  and  not  in  the  great  court  W. 
of  the  church,  as  had  usually  been 
conjectured.  The  arrangement  of 
the  house  will  be  best  understood  from 
the  plan.  The  haU  (171  ft.  by  70) 
must  have  been  one  of  the  noblest  in 
the  kingdom,  and  its  central  space 
was  divided  from  the  aisle  which  sur- 
rounded it  by  18  marble  columns. 
The  Abbot  8  Chapel,  with  the  altar 
mound  (the  slab  has  disappeared), 
was  E.  of  the  hall ;  and  N.  of  it  is  a 
crypt  (cellar  and  storehouse)  in 
which,  says  tradition,  the  abbot's 
'*  6  white  horses  "  were  kept.  This 
tradition  is  so  £Eir  accurate,  that  the 
abbot,  at  the  time  of  the  Dissolu- 
tion, really  possessed  "  sex  equi  ad 
bigam."  His  garden  and  orchard 
extended  £.  of  the  church. 

The  visitor  may  walk  from  this 
point  round  the  N.  side  of  the  cb^ 
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and,  returning  into  the  main  court, 
enter  the  eo-called  grecU  cloister  (Gt), 
the  lon^  vaulted  range  of  which  is 
BO  striking  and  impressive  that  the 
late  M.  de  Montalembert  is  said,  on 
entering  it,  to  have  flung  himself 
on  his  knees  in  an  ecstasy  of  ad- 
miration. It  is  300  fL  long.  The 
most  northern  part  (as  far  as  the 
porter's  lod^e)  is  Trans.-Nonn. ;  the 
rest,  which  is  £.  Eng.,  was  built  by 
Abbot  John  of  Kent.  The  part  ad- 
joining the  church  seems  to  have  been 
divid^  into  storehouses.  Above, 
and  extending  the  whole  length,  was 
the  Dormitory^  containing  40  cells, 
divided  by  wooden  partitions.  Stairs 
of  approach  wind  over  the  porter's 
lodge,  and  there  is  another  staircase 
K.,  bv  which  the  monks  descended 
into  the  church. 

In  the  great  court,  and  on  the 
river  bank,  are  the  HospUium,  or 
guest-house  (I),  and  tlie  Infirmary 
(H) — both  of  the  first,  or  Trans.- 
Norm.  period.  In  the  Hospitium  is 
a  boss  b^u:ing  a  Templar's  cross. 
The  order  was  closely  connected 
with  the  Cistercians,  and  St.  Bernard 
drew  up  their  rules. 

The  last  abbot  but  one,  William 
Thirsk  (1526-1536),  whom  Layton 
describes  as  **a  varra  fole  and  a 
misereble  ideote,"  resigned  his  office 
privately  into  the  hands  of  the 
royal  commissioners^  by  whose  ad- 
vice it  was  bestoweid  (not  witliout 
payment  of  a  ** consideration")  on 
Abbot  Bradley.  He  of  course  knew 
that  the  house  was  doomed,  and 
three  years  later  resigned  it  to  the 
king,  receiving  a  pension  of  lOOZ. 
^year.  The  ex-Abbot  Thirsk  was 
cono<)rned,  or  was  said  to  be  con- 
cerned, in  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace 
(1537) ;  a.nd,  with  the  Abbot  of  Jor- 
vaulx,  the  Prior  of  Bridlmgton,  a^d 
others,  was  h«^nged  at  Tyburn  *in 
that  year.  It  wsb  at  first  proposed 
to  apply  the  reveaues  of  Fountains 
towards  the  endowmont  of  a  bishopric 
of  Lancaster ;  but  this-  was  set  aside 
with  other  propositions  af  the  sort, 


and  the  abbey,  with  the  greater 
part  of  its  estates,  was  sold  in 
1540  to  Sir  Bichard  Gresham.  In 
1597  Gresham's  representatives  sold 
the  site  to  Sir  Stephen  Proctor,  who 

Eulled  down  the  abbot's  house,  and 
uilt  the  house  called  Fountains  Hall 
with  the  materials.  It  was  again 
sold  in  1623,  and  passed  through 
tiiree  different  hands  until  it  reached 
those  of  the  Messenger  family,  by 
whom  the  abbey,  its  uanchises,  and 
a  small  estate,  were  sold  in  1768  to 
Mr.  Aislabie  for  18,0002. 

Fountains  HaU,  built  by  Sir  Ste- 
phen Proctor,  stands  a  little  beyond 
the  West  Gate ;  and  as  the  guides  do 
not  always  point  it  out,  the  visitor 
should  make  a  point  of  asking  for  it. 
It  is  a  most  picturesque  James  I. 
mansion,  unaltered  since  its  comple- 
tion ;  and  with  its  bay  windows,  ter- 
races, and  gables,  forms  an  admirable 
subject  for  the  artist.  There  is  no- 
thing which  calls  for  notice  within 
the  house,  except  some  ti^iestry  is 
the  dining-room. 

(A  magnificent  view  over  the  plain 
of  York  is  obtained  from  How  HiU, 
about  i  m.  S.W.  of  Fountains  Abbey. 
There  was  a  chapd  of  St.  Michael  on 
its  summit,  but  the  tower  now  seen 
tliere  was  built  by  Mr.  Aislabie  in 
1778.  A  stone  built  into  the  wall 
bears  the  initials  of  Abbot  Huby, 
with  his  motto.  The  hill  was  an- 
ciently called  "  Herleshow,"  either, 
suggests  Mr.  Walbran,  as  the  place 
whore  the  Saxon  Earl  of  the  county 
held  his  court,  or  from  some  early 
proprietor  named  "  Hcrle.'*) 

3  m.  N.  W.  of  Fountains  is  Grant' 
ley  HdU  (Lord  Grantley,  who  is  the 
representative  of  the  Nortons).  Hen^ 
are  some  good  pictures,  including  a 
portrait  of  Kichard  Norton,  the  patri- 
arch of  the  "  Bising  in  the  North  "— 
(see  post,  Norton  Conyers) ;  "  Gbarlos 
I.  and  Henrietta  Mana  *'  ( Vandyck) ; 
and  *'The  Good  Samaritan "  (^niu- 
haU  CarraocCy 
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(h)  Markenfidd  Eati,  2  m.  W.  of  < 
fiipoiu  well  deserves  a  visit  from  the 
antiquary.  It  was  for  many  centu- 
ries the  seat  of  a  family  who  took 
their  name  from  this  place,  and  were 
of  considerable  importance.  Sir  Ni- 
nian,  according  to  the  old  poemi,  was 
a  leader  at  Flodden : — 

*  Nest  went  Sir  Nlnian  Markenfield, 
In  armour  ooat  of  cuonuig  worke." 

One  of  their  descendants  was  still 
living  here  in  the  time  of  Leland ; 
but  in  1569  Thomas  Markenfield 
took  an  active  part  in  the  **  Rising  of 
the  North,"  and  on  his  attainder  his 
estates  were  forfeited  to  the  Crown. 
The  Ucenoe  to  crenellate  Markenfield 
was  obtained  by  "  John  de  Merking- 
field"  (who  had  been  Chan,  of  the 
Exch.  under  Edw.II.)  in  1810;  and 
the  house  was  probably  conunenced 
about  that  time.  The  plan  (as  the 
house  now  stands)  is  a  large  irregu- 
lar court,  formed  partly  by  the  house 
and  partly  by  stables  and  other  out- 
builoings,  surrounded  by  a  moaf. 
The  Dec.  house  was  added  to  and 
altered  in  the  15th  and  16th  centu- 
rie& 

The  original  portion  is  in  the  form 
of  the  letter  L,  with  the  hall  in  one 
part  and  the  chapel  in  the  other, 
both  on  the  first  floor,  with  other 
rooms  under  them,  one  of  which, 
under  the  chapel,  appears  to  have 
boen  the  kitchen.  The  entrance  to 
the  ball  was  by  a  doorway  in  one 
comer,  from  an  external  stone  stair^ 
case,  of  which  the  foundations  re- 
main, and  the  weather  moulding  of 

the  roof  over  it One  window 

in  the  gable  is  at  a  higher  level  than 
the  rest,  having  been  over  the  music 
gallery.  The  corbels  of  the  original 
open  roof  remain.  The  present  roof 
is  modem.  A  doorway  leads  from 
the  dais  of  the  hall  to  the  chapel ; 
and  on  the  8.  side  of  the  chapel  is  a 
doorway  opening  to  what  was  appa- 
rently the  priest's  chamber,  with  a 
room  above  it.  At  the  E.  end  of 
tlie  hall  is  the  solar,  and  a  large 

lYorkdhire,'] 


garderobe  opening  from  it  All  these 
rooms  (hall,  chapel,  &c.)  are  on  the 
first  story,  upstairs.  The  rest  of  the 
house  is  Perp.,  and  later.  The  win- 
dows of  the  Dec.  part  are  (except 
those  of  the  hall  and  chapel)  square- 
headed.  The  Dec.  plan  closely  re- 
sembles that  of  Aydon  Castle,  North- 
umberland (of  somewhat  earlier  date, 
1280-1300),  but,  on  the  whole,  Mar- 
kenfield Hall  bears  a  greater  resem- 
blance to  the  generality  of  south 
countnr  than  northern  manor-houses. 
The  large  Dec.  windows  are  not 
characteristic  of  a  house  built  with 
a  studious  view  to  defence. — (J.  H. 
Parker,  Domestic  Architecture). 

The  house  has  been  restored.  It 
now  belongs  to  Lord  Grantley. 

(c)  A  very  pleasant  day's  excur- 
sion from  Kipon  may  be  made  to 
HackfaU,  proceeding  thence  to 
Wdl  and  Snape,  and  returning  to 
Tanfidd.  This  will  be  a  round  of 
about  20  m.  The  three  last-named 
places  will  interest  the  antiquary.  A 
long  day  may  be  spent  very  delight^ 
frilly  at  HacxMl  edone. 

HackfaU  is  about  7  m.  from  Ripon. 
Taking  the  Tanfield  road,  turn  off 
at  Sleningford,  and,  passing  the  little 
village  of  Mickley,  we  reach  that 
of  Grewelthorpe,  famous  for  its  cream 
cheese.  (Off  the  road,  1.,  is  seen 
the  church  ofKirby  Malzeardt  where 
the  Mowbrays  had  a  castle  (no  frag- 
ments remain).  The  ch.,  which 
stands  beautifully  in  the  valley, 
has  some  Norm,  portions,  and  a 
Perp.  tower,  into  which  some  curi- 
ous early  sculpture  has  been  worked.^ 
Here  the  carriage  must  be  left,  and 
through  a  wicket  at  the  entrance  of 
the  village,  the  woods  of  HackfaU 
are  entered.  (Each  visitor  must  pay 
6d,  for  his  ticket,  which  is  to  be  had 
at  a  cottage  opposite  the  entrance.) 
•<  HackfaU '*  (the  oak  fall  or  stream  ?) 
is  apparently  so  named  from  a  stream 
whicn  here  descends  through  a  most 
romantic  glen,  the  sides  of  which  are 
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oovered  with  wood,  to  join  tbe  rirer 
XJre.  Paths  wero  cut  through  the 
woods,  and  the  stream  was  here  and 
there  artificially  '* guided"  under' 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Aislabie,  in 
whose  time  tiie  plaee  was  pronounced 
by  Pennant  "  one  of  the  most  pio- 
tureaque  scenes  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land." Sufficient  trace  of  the  artist's 
hand  remains  to  give  the  scene  a 
peculiar  character,  recalling  some  of 
Stothard's  Illustrations  of  Boccaccio. 
The  path  winds  downwards  to  the 
river,  crosses  the  "  Hack  "  bum,  and 
then  re-ascends  steeply  toward  Mow- 
bray Castle — an  artificial  ruin  which 
might  be  removed  with  advantage, 
and  to  Mowbray  Pointy  whence  a 
wonderfid  view  bursts  on  the  eye, 
extending  over  the  wide  "vale  of 
Mowbray "  (as  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  great  Yorkshire  plain  has 
been  called,  from  the  great  lords  who 
were  once  its  chief  barons)  as  fu  as 
the  Tees  and  the  sea.  In  front  is 
a  magnificent  foreground  of  wood, 
rock,  and  water — ^the  Ure  winding 
on  toward  Tanfield  and  Bipon. 
The  combination  of  this  near  view 
with  the  great  plain  beyond,  fiill  as 
that  is  of  historical  recollections, 
is  one  of  the  great  features  of  the 
Hackfall  woods,  and  can  scarcely 
be  paralleled  elsewhere.  Nature, 
according  to  Gilpin  ('Picturesque 
Beauty'),  has  been  unusually  suc- 
cessful in  her  artistic  labours  here. 
**  She  hath  wrought  with  her  broad- 
est pencil,"  he  observes,  bonign- 
antly.  "  The  parts  are  ample ;  3ie 
conq)Osition  perfectly  conrect.  I 
scarcely  remember  in  any  other 
place  an  extensive  view  so  full  of 
beauties  and  so  free  from  faults." 

(A  gate  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road,  after  leaving  the  Hackfall 
woods,  will  lead  the  tourist  to  Nv^ 
with  Camp — a  square  entrenchment, 
with  a  single  foss,  and  a  mound  at 
the  N.W.  angle.  It  is  no  doubt 
Roman,  and  was  on  the  line  of  a  road 
proceeding  to  Osktterick  (Catarao- 
^nium),  and  crossing  another  Boman 


road  through  Wenaleydale.  The 
view  from  Sis  camp  is  more  extea- 
aive  than  that  from  Mowbray  Point, 
but  has  not  the  same  foreground. 
The  plain  of  York  extends  £. ;  and 
y.,'  looking  beyond  Wensleydale, 
a  clump  of  trees  on  Richmond  noe- 
course  is  visible.  The  view  will 
amply  repay  a  visit.  Bea(»ns  on 
the  hills  in  sight  communicated  with 
this  camp  from  a  vast  distance  on 
all  sides.) 

Seen  in  the  valley  beyond*  Hack- 
Mi,  from  which  it  is  distant  2  m.,  is 
the  Giurch  of  Maahami  not  very 
interesting,  but  having  a  tower, 
the  lower  part  of  wluch.  is  late 
Norman.  The  upper  part  is  octa- 
gonal, and  from  it  rises  a  Deo.  spin. 
There  is  a  good  late  Norm.  W. 
portal.  The  tower  has  a  fireplace 
formed  of  old  tombstones.  The  eh. 
has  been  restored,  at  a  oost  of  about 
40002.  At  the  E.  end  of  the  N.  aisle 
is  the  elaborate  monument  (temp. 
Jas.  I.)  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Wyvill. 
The  churchyard  contains  the  shaft 
of  a  cross  of  the  Norm,  period ;  circ., 
with  figures  of  the  Saviour  and  his 
Apostles  round  the  top,  and  other 
sculptures  below.  2  portions  of  Saxon 
crosses  were  found  in  repairing  the 
ch.  In  the  ch.-yd.  are  the  grave- 
stones of  Julius  Cxsar  Ibbetton,  d. 
1817,  a  landscape  artist  of  some  repu- 
tation (many  of  his  works  are  pre- 
served at  Swinton  Park,  see  peti); 
and  of  Qwrge  Cuiti,  d.  1854,  whose 
etchings,  especially  ^oee  of  the 
*  Abbeys  of  Yorkdiire,'  are  of  high 
excellence.  Within  the  park  is  a 
ravine,  called  Quarry  OHL  through 
which  the  Eller  beck  rushes,  and  is 
crossed  by  a  lofty  bridge  of  3  painted 
arches,  constructed  by  Mr.  Dauby  at 
great  cost  A  veir  wide  and  fine 
view  is  commanded  from  a  seat  on 
one  side  of  the  ravine. 

Masham  was  the  lordship,  first 
of  the  Mowbrays,  and  afterwards 
of  the  Scropes,  but  no  memoriais  of 
either  house  remain  in  the  church. 
It  was  Lord  Scrope  of  Masliam— 
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*• cruel, 

IngnteAil,  savi^,  and  Inhuman  creature" — 

who  conspired  with  other  lords 
aguiist  Heiuy  Y.  when  about  to  sail 
tram  Southampton  for  the  campaign 
of  Aginoourt  —  (See  Shakspeare's 
•HerayV.') 

Swinton  Park  (Mis,  Danby  Har- 
conrtX  adjoining  Masham,  contains 
some  excellent  pictures,  some  an- 
tiquities foond  in  the  neighboniiiood 
(the  Boman  road  to  Gatterick  rans 
close  by),  and  a  good  geological  col- 
lection. The  house,  which  stands 
in  a  veiy  picturesque  park,  and 
is  "*  castellated,"  was  chiefly  erected 
by  the  late  Mr.  Danby,  represisnta- 
ti^  of  ^e  2nd  sister  and  co-heir 
of  Oeoffiey,  9th  and  last  Lord  Scrope 
of  Masfaam.  The  collection  of  pic- 
tures, upwards  of  230  in  number,  was 
formed  ahnost  entirely  by  Mr.  DiUiby, 
with  great  care  and  judgment  Be- 
sides 26  fimiily  portedts,  there  are 
60  pietures  by  English  artists,  of 
which  9  are  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynold*, 
1  fay  Modandy  2  by  Bemagle,  and  20 
by  JvUus  CsUar  BiMson^  who  was 
long  resident  at  Masham,  and  was 
oaltedbyBenjaminWest  the  '*  English 
Berghem."  The  well-known  picture 
of  the  '  Hard  Bargain,*  by  FanMtt,  a 
pupil  of  Bemfarandt,  is  here ;  and  the 
ooueciion  includes  wodcs  by  30  mas- 
ters of  the  first  dass,  besides  many 
of  an  infeoior  order.  Among  them  is 
a  portrait  of  Lord  Keeper  Bacon,  by 
Sir  A.  More. 

Cross  roads  will  take  the  tourist 
from  Backfall  to  Well  (passing 
through  Masham  if  he  chooses).  The 
tiews  are  occasionally  fine;  and  in 
deaoending  the  bill  towards  Well 
the  prospect  £.  and  N.E.  is  especial- 
ly striking.  Across  the  rich,  tree- 
corered  plain  the  long  range  of  hills 
is  seen  from  BosebeiTy  Topping  to 
Byedale.  The  churches  of  Thirsk, 
Topdiffe,  and  Baldersby,  are  good 
landmarks.  The  Quifrck  of  WeEL  is 
for  the  most  part  early  Dec.,  with  a 


S.  door  remaining  from  a  Trans.- 
Norm,  building.  It  was  restored 
(1854),  and  without  any  great  de- 
struction, although  the  arrangement 
of  Lord  Latimer's  monument  was 
then  altered,  and  the  fragments  of 
stained  glass  collected  into  one  win- 
dow. The  peculiar  flat-headed  win- 
dows of  the  nave  are  characteristic 
of  churches  within  the  rule  of  th^ 
Nevilles  (who  were  lords  of  Snape 
Castle — see  fotl),  and  are  most  con- 
spicuous at  Staindrop,  near  Baby 
Castle,  where  most  of  the  Neville 
Earls  are  buried.  On  the  N.  side  of 
the  chancel  is  a  chantry  (now  used 
as  the  vestry),  which  has  a  priesfs 
room  over  it,  accessible  from  with- 
out, and  with  a  window  opening  to 
the  chancel.  The  altar  of  the  chan- 
try remains.  At  the  E.  end  of  the 
S.  aisle  is  the  monument,  with  effis:y, 
of  John  Neville,  the  last  Lord  Lati- 
mer (1596),  son  of  the  Lord  Latimer 
who  married  (for  his  2nd  wife)  Queen 
Catiierine  Parr.  The  monument  is 
covered  with  the  names  of  certain 
Yorkshire  gentiy,  who  seem  to  have 
paid  a  visit  of  honour  (?)  to  the 
tomb,  July  9,  1618.  The  window 
above  contains  some  fine  shields  of 
arms  of  the  Dec.  period  (Neville,' 
Percy,  Boss,  &c.),  so  finely  diapered 
and  designed  as  to  deserve  engrav- 
ing. On  the  floor  adjoining  is  laid 
a  square  (with  border)  of  tesselated 
pavement  from  a  Boman  villa  disco- 
vered here  in  1859  (the  rest  of  ^c 
villa  remains  under  the  sward,  im- 
touched).  Here  is  also  a  tomb-slab, 
with  a  sword  on  one  side  of  a  cross, 
on  the  other  a  hammer  and  horse- 
shoe; perhaps  commemorating  an 
armourer  (?).  The  modem  stained 
windows  are  not  too  good ;  nor  can 
much  be  said  for  a  memorial  tablet 
(by  Westmacott)  for  Lady  Margaret 
Milbank  (d.  1852). 

hi  the  churchyard  is  the  shaft  of 
a  tall  cross.  The  village  named  from 
a  holy  imU,  dedicated  to  S.  Michael, 
still  to  be  seen  near  the  entrance, 
contains  a  hoqiital  founded  and  sup- 
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ported  by  the  Nevilles,  and  their  suc- 
cessors me  Cecils,  Earls  of  Blxeter — 
(there  are  no  remains  of  importance) 
•— €uid  a  little  beyond  it,  W.,  the 
lower  story  of  an  £.  Eng.  house  worth 
examination.  A  vaulted  apartment, 
with  2  central  piers  and  carved  wall- 
brackets  (all  12th  cent.),  now  serves 
as  the  farm-house  kitchen.  Nothing 
is  known  of  its  history. 

1  m.  from  Well  is  8nape  CasUef 
now  a  fiurm-house,  but  long  a  strong- 
hold of  the  Nevilles,  and  afterwards 
of  the  Cecils,  Earls  of  Exeter.  It  is 
approached  by  a  picturesque  avenue 
of  lime-trees ;  and  the  house,  with 
its  ivy-covered  tower,  and  long  cur- 
tain of  grey  wall,  is  worth  the 
sketcher's  attention.  It  is  late  Perp., 
with  large  Elizabethan  additions,  and 
in  plan  was  a  quadrangle  with  towers 
at  the  comers.  On  the  haU-oeiling 
are  the  arms  of  Cecil  impaling  those 
of  Neville.  The  interior  has  been 
much  changed;  but  a  chapel  (late 
Perp.)  remains  unaltered.     In  the 

freat  hall  of  Snape,  says  a  local  tet- 
ition,  stood  a  long  oaken  table,  with 
hollows  sunk  in  it  all  round,  serving 
for  plates.  A  knife  and  fork  were 
chained  beside  each,  and  the  whole 
was  "washed  down"  at  once  after 
dinner. 

Adjoininor  is  Thorpe  Perrow  (M. 
Milbank,  Esq.).  in  a  park  of  about 
200  acres.  The  gardens  are  large 
and  fine. 

From  Snape  the  tourist  should  re- 
turn to  Ripen  by  Tanfield  —  the 
towers  of  which  are  conspicuous  in 
the  wide  view  from  Mowbray  Point, 
and  group  finely  with  wood  and  river 
AS  seen  from  the  hill-top,  N.  Tan- 
field  was  the  ancient  lordship  of  the 
Marmions ;  and  the  ch.,  very  inter- 
esting in  spite  of  restoration,  is  rich 
in  their  monuments.  The  "town- 
let,**  as  Leland  calls  it,  stands  on  the 
1.  bank  of  the  Ure,  which  he  **  crossed 
by  ferry  for  lack  of  bridge,"  The 
Marmions'  Oastle,  or  **  Manor  Place,** 
^as  on  the  S.  side  of  the  ch.,  adjoin- 


ing the  river ;  and  its  *'  &ir  towered 
^tehouse,"  which  Leland  menttoot^ 
IS  still  in  existence,  though  the  rest 
has  perished.     It  is  Pop.,  and  a 
striking  ivy-covered  oriel  nonts  the 
visitor   as   he   passes    toward   the 
Church,    This  was  originally  Nonn., 
with  Dec.  and  Perp.  addibona.    It 
has  been  "restored"  at  much  cost, 
but   with    little    judgment      Tlie 
Norm,  chancel  arch  has  been  re- 
placed by  one  of  Perp.  character, 
and  the  new  roof  is  far  too  preten- 
tious for  a  simple  village  church.  The 
most  striking  feature  is  a  small  cham- 
ber or  confessional  (7)  at  the  N.E. 
side  of  the  chancel  arcn,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  by  a  Peip.  arch  on  the 
N.  side.     There  is  a  small  trefmlo 
headed  opening  on  the  E.,  and  two 
a  little  mgher,  S.    The  dimensions 
within  are  about  4  ft.  10  in.,  by  4  ft. 
1  in.    The  whole  resembles  a  thick 
buttress,  pierced  with  openings ;  and 
although  it  has  been  generally  le- 
gaided  as  a  confessional,  its  real  pur- 
pose is  not  clear.    It  is  apparently 
unique;  and,  at  any  rate,  noUiing 
similar  has  as  yet  \ieen  pointed  oat 
in  any  English  ch.    The  N.  aisle  of 
the   nave   contains    the    Marmion 
tombs,  and  is  singularly  picturesque, 
recalling,  with  its  mouldering  efilpes 
and  mysterious  lights,  some  of  Oit- 
termole's   finest  m«wing8.     It  was 
always  the  burial-place  of  the  Mar- 
mions, but  was  rebuilt  by  Maude  de 
Marmion  in  1343,  when  the  earlier 
monuments  were  replaced  in  it  The 
chief  high  tomb  is  that  either  of  Sir 
Robert  Marmion  (temp.  Edw.  HI.), 
or  of  his  brother  Sir  John,  who  mar- 
ried sisters,  daughters  of  Herbert  de 
St  Quintin.    The  effigy  affoids  a 
good  study  of  armour.    The  knight 
wears  a  collar  of  SS.    His  wife  has 
on  her  robe  tiie  arms  of  Marmion  im- 
paling those  of  St  Quintin.    Over 
the  figures  remains  the  iron  "hetae," 
one  of  the  best  examples  in  Eng- 
land.    (There  is  a  braas  **  herae  * 
over  the  effigy  of  an  Earl  of  War- 
wick in  the  Beauobamp  chapel  at 
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Warwick.)  This  is  an  open  frame  of 
iiron-work,  with  prickets  for  lights 
rising  from  it.  It  was  usually  covered 
wilh  rich  tapestry.  Other  efSgiesin 
this  aisle  are  a  knight  (cross-legged), 
temp.  Hen.  III. ;  a  lady  in  a  long 
mantle,  temp.  Rich.  II.  (Maude  de 
Marmion  ?) ;  a  lady  **  with  the  appa- 
rail  of  a  vowes  "  (vowess),  as  Leland 
desorihes  her,  in  a  mantle,  witii  an 
inner  swathed  dress,  whinh  may  re- 
present that  of  some  religious  order ; 
and  a  knight  and  lady,  temp.  Hen.  III. 
The  greater  part  of  these  monuments 
are  much  worn  and  disfigured,  hut  all 
are  of  interest.  Some  ancient  stained 
glass,  with  shields  of  llarmion  and 
St.  Quintin,  and  borders  of  bees  or 
bnttei^es,  has  been  collected  in  the 
last  K.  window  of  the  aisle  toward 
the  east 

In  the  nave  is  a  plain  cofSn-lid  of 
mountain  limestone,  of  early  chfl^ 
meter. 

The  Mannions  expired  in  the  male 
line  before  1340,  when  the  widow  of 
Robert,  the  last  of  the  line,  was  re- 
married. Sir  John  Qrey  of  Bother- 
field  manied  the  sister  of  the  last  Mar- 
mion,  and  reoeived  the  lordship  on 
cnfndition  of  his  assuming  the  name. 
His  son  Sir  Robert  left  an  heiress, 
who  canied  Tanfield  to  the  Fitz- 
hnghs. 

(Three  very  remarkable  earth- 
works remain  at  Tftornborough,  1}  m. 
N  JB.  of  Tanfield.  They  are  of  the 
same  character  as  those  at  Blois 
Hall,  near  Ripon  (see  ante),  and  are 
cupcnlar,  enclosing,  with  a  lofty 
mound  and  trench,  an  open  central 
pbitform.  They  are  in  a  line,  of 
about  I  m.  long,  with  an  earthwork 
at  the  centre,  and  ode  at  each 
end.  Nothing  has  been  found  to 
indicate  their  date  or  purpose,  al- 
though it  has  been  conjectured  that 
they  are  temples  of  the  British 
period.  Four  of  the  many  adjacent 
tumuli  hare  been  recently  opened, 
and  disclosed  rode  potteir,  chipped 
flints,  many  of  whidi  had  been 
exposed  to  great   heat,  and  other 


indications    of    pn»-Roman    inter- 
ments.) 

A  drive  of  6  m.  will  bring  the 
tourist  from  Tanfield  to  Ripon. 
About  i  m.  beyond  North  Stainley 
(left),  adjacent  to  the  road,  is  a  moated 
euthwork,  nearly  rectangular,  caUed 
Castle  Dykes.  A  recent  (1866)  ex- 
cavation has  disclosed,  at  the  S.W. 
angle,  8  apartments  of  a  Roman 
villa,  witix  hypocaasts,  broken  tesse- 
lated  pavements,  many-coloured  pat- 
terns of  wall-piaster,  and  fine  and 
ooane  pottery. 

Neuby  HaU  (Lady  Mary  Vyner), 
on  the  Ure,  about  4  m.  from  Ripon, 
was  built  in  1705,  from  (it  is 
said)  a  design  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  but  has  since  been  much 
enlarged.  The  house  contains  an 
important  collection  of  sculpture, 
made  on  the  Continent  by  the  late 
Wm.  Weddell,  Esq.,  of  whom  there 
is  a  portrait  by  Battord,  and  a  bu8t 
by  Nodekem.  The  most  remarkable 
pieces  are — the  so-called  Barberini 
Venus,  a  statue  5  ft.  1}  in.  high,  in 
the  attitude  of  the  Mediccan.  Both 
arms,  the  right  leg  from  the  knee, 
and  tile  head,  are  modern ;  the  rest  is 
of  fine  Greek  workmanship.  The 
fragment  long  remained  in  ^e  vaults 
of  the  Barberini  Palace.  The  restorar 
tions  are  by  the  sculptor  Pacili.  A 
ikftiM,  seated  (the  head  is  not  ori- 
ginal). A  colossal  head  of  Eercule^^ 
with  a  tripod  of  Bacchanals.  A  hea<l 
of  Minerva,  in  Parian  marble,  the 
casque  and  back  part  of  the  head 
restorations.  Besides  many  other 
statues  and  busts,  there  is  an  antique 
sarcophagus  of  Pavonazzo  marble, 
and  a  smaller  one  sculptured  with 
bovs  and  fruit.  There  are  s(Mne 
paintings,  chiefly  family  portraits,  in 
the  house,  and  the  drawing-room  is 
hung  with  fine  Gobelins  tapestry. 

Leaving  Ripon,  the  rly.  proceeds 
for  a  short  distance  along  the  I.  bank 
of  the  Ure,  and  then  turns  off  to 
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(3  m.  from  Bipon)  Mdmerbu  June. 
(rt.  a  line  branches  off  by  Baldenby 
and  Topcliffe  to  Thirsk — see  pori.) 

The  woods  of  Norton  Conyen  are 
seen  1.  before  reaching  Melmenby. 
This  (now  the  property  of  Lord 
Downe)  is  the  ancient  home  of  the 
Nortons,  famous  for  their  share  in 
the  '*  Rising  of  the  North  *'  in  1569. 
Thfiv  were  ardent  in  tlie  cause  of  the 
'*ol(l  religion/'  and  of  the  Queen  of 
Soots.  Old  Norton  had  no  doubt 
been  out  in  the  Pilgiimsge  of  Grace, 
the  banner  of  whidi  was  the  same  j 
he  displayed  in  this  rising;  and  the  < 
Nortons  had  imdertaken  to  kill  the 
Begent  Murray,  as  he  passed  North- 
allerton on  his  return  to  Scotland 
after  the  Oommission  at  Westminster 
in  January,  15^ ;  but  this  intention 
was  countermanded  Wordsworth, 
in  his  *  White  Doe  of  Bylstone,'  has 
accepted  the  popular  tradition,  which 
follows  the  old  ballad  : — 

"  Tbee,  Norton,  with  thine  eight  good  sons, 
They  doom'd  to  die^  alas,  for  rath ! " 

But  the  facts  are,  that,  although 
the  fiunilv  was  ruined  after  me 
Biaing  oi  the  North,  and  their 
estates  confiscated,  only  one  of  i^e 
SODS  was  executed.  Bichard  Norton, 
the  father  (whose  offence  was  in- 
creased by  his  having  been  the 
Queen's  sheriff  for  Yorkshire  in  the 
preceding  ^ear),  escaped  with  his 
sons  Francis  and  Sampson  to  the 
Low  Countries,  but  when  or  where 
they  died  is  unknown.  Edmund, 
the  third  son,  was  the  ancestor  of 
the  Lords  Grantley.  Norton  sub- 
sequently became  the  property  of 
the  Grahams;  one  of  whom,  Sir 
Bichard  Graham,  according  to  the 
popular  story,  fled,  desperately 
wounded,  from  Marston  Moor.  He 
was  followed  to  Norton  by  Cromwell, 
who  galloped  into  the  hall  and  up 
the  stoircase,  arriving  just  in  time  to 
shake  Sir  Bichard  in  his  bed  until  he 
died.  As  the  horse  turned  to  de- 
scend the  broad  stainaase,  the  print 
of  his  hoo^  with   the   shoe,    was 


stamped  on  the  topmost  stair,  where 
it  still  remains  to  confound  the  in- 
credulous. (It  appears  to  be  the  iin- 
pression  of  a  horseshoe  heated.)  It 
is  true  that  Sir  Bichard  Graham  was 
severely  wounded  at  Marslon,  but 
his  death  did  not  occur  until  1655. 
10  years  after  the  battle.  The  boaie 
of  Norton  is  for  the  most  part  Eliza- 
bethan, and  seems  to  have  been  built 
by  the  last  Norton.  The  woods  are 
fine. 

^  m.  from  Melmerby,  1.,  is  the  cb. 
of  Wath  (Celt,  a  ford;  it  is  the  same 
as  the  Gaelic  Aih,  as  in  Athlone. 
"  Vadum "  and  the  Fr.  **  Gu^."  are 
cognate.    The  ford  may  have  been 
across  the  Ure  below  Norton) — worth 
a  visit  ltisunrestored,andiBE.£Dg'* 
with   Perp.   insertions   and   altera- 
tions.   The  chancel  is  unusually  long 
(remark  the  manner  in  which  the 
door  and  window  above  it  on  the  S. 
side  ore  arranged),  and  has  adjoining 
it  N.,  a  vestxy  with  priest* s  room 
above  it,  like  that  at  Well  (see  anU}, 
except  that  this  was  accessible  from 
ufUMn,  by  a  staircase  in  the  S.W. 
angle.    A  narrow  hagioscope  opened 
from  the  upper  room  toward  the 
altar.    Li  the  chancel  is  a  doable 
piscina  with    shafts,  and  S  sedilia 
(all  E.  Eng.).    Bemark  also  an  in- 
different tablet  by  Flaxman^  to  the 
Bev.  Thos.  Brand,  15  years  rector 
(d.  1814),  and  a  bmss  against  the 
£.   wall    commemorating    Stephen 
Fenton,  also  rector,  d.  1706,  with  a 
long  string  of  advice  to  his  parish- 
ioners.    Li  the  S.  UwMept  is  the 
much-worn  hrats  of    Bich.  Norton 
(that  of  his  wife  is  lost),  who^  with 
his  wife,  died  of  the  plagfuo  m  1433; 
and  under  the  floormg  of  the  pev 
belong^g   to  Norton  Conyen  are 
hraue»  of  Bich.  Norton,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Eing^s  Bench,  1420,  and  of 
his  wife.    The  boards  are  so  fixed, 
however,  that  the  slab  can  be  ex- 
posed when  necessary.    The  am» 
of  Norton  have  been  de&oed  on  the 
hiter  brass ;  and  an  *'  addreu  to  the 
rebels"  of  1569,  written  by  Lonl 
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Bzughley,  lefeis  to  the  defacing  of 
'*  fonner  ensigns  of  nobility  "  to  a 
'^due  prejudice  to  disloyal  and  nn* 
trae  snbjects,"  whenoe  it  has  been 
thought  probable  that  the  Norton 
shields  in  this  ch.  were  erased  after 
the  rebellion.  The  Norton  arms, 
however,  remained  in  their,  chapel, 
together  with  several  brasses  of  the 
&mily,  now  lost,  about  1660,  as  ap- 
peals by  a  survey  of  that  time.  Li 
the  transept  are  monuments  to  Sir 
Richd.  Graham  (GromwoU's  tradi- 
tional victim)  and  others  of  that 
^tnily.  Against  the  S.  wall  is  a  Dec. 
tomb  with  gabled  canopy,  probably 
belonging  to  the  Nortons. 

The  hose  of  a  stone  pulpit  remains 
attached  to  the  8.  angle  of  the 
chanod  arch.  The  pulpit  itself  is 
of  wood.  The  font  (£.  JEkig.  base  with 
later  bowl)  should  be  noticed.  In 
the  chancel  are  some  fragments  of 
Dec.  stained  glass,  and  one  fine 
shield,  with  the  eagle  of  Mouther- 
mer.  There  is  a  fine  Flemish  chest 
in  the  vestry. 

2}  m.  firom  Melmerby  we  reach 
Sinderby  Btat. 

(L.  li  m.  is  Kirklingtonf  where 
18  a  good  Church  (Dec.  with  fine 
Perp.  tower),  containing  the  effigies , 
of  a  knight  and  lady  (14th  cent.), 
belonging  to  the  house  of  Mowbray, 
wd  the  tomb  (with  effigy  on  a  high 
slab,  u^ly  and  cumbersome)  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wandesford,  temp. 
Chas.L  He  accompanied  Strafford  to 
Ireland,  and  was  himself  made  De- 
puty on  Strafibrd's  I^oiying.  Chas. 
t  created  him  Baron  Mowbray  and 
MuBteia,  and  Viscount.  Castleoomer, 
bat  he  would  not  assume  these  ho- 
nours whilst  the  king's  fortunes  were 
M  depressed,  and  his  grandson  was 
the  fint  to  do  so.  There  are  also  a 
Wandesford  hrau  (1468),  and  some 
frs^enti  of  stained  glass,  among 
which  is  a  singular  representation  of 
the  Holy  Tnmt]r»  with  3  heads  and 
oie  erown,  and  in  the  rt  hand  what 


seems  to  be  a  loaf  (the  bread  of 
life?). 

The  old  hall  of  Wandesford,  with 
the  exception  of  <me  wing,  was  pulled 
down  by  a  steward  without  the 
owner's  knowledge  about  50  years 
since.  The  remaining  wing,  now  a 
farm-house,  contains  one  room  with 
carved  panels  and  an  enriched  ceil- 
ing, temp.  Eliz. 

Between  Sinderby  and  the  river 
Swale,  the  line  passes  the  ch.  of 
PidchiUt  rt.  It  is  partly  Trans.- 
Norm.,  and  contains  a  late  parclose 
screen  with  inscription. 

There  is  nothing  which  calls  for 
notice  in  the  further  course  of  the 
rly.  to  Northallerton.  It  crosses  the 
river  Swale,  and  has  a  station  at 
(5  m.)  Newby  Wiake.  4  m.  beyond 
Newby  it  reaches  Northallerton  (see 
Ete.  16).  

The  branch  line  from  Melmerby 
junct.  to  Thirsk  has  a  stat.  at 

IJ  m.  Bcddertiby.  Nearly  1  m.  rt. 
the  toll  spire  of  Baldersby  Church  is 
conspicuous,  and  will  bo  a  good  gpoide 
to  the  visitor,  who  should  wSke  a 
point  of  seeing  one  of  tiie  best  modem 
churches  in  Yorksliire.  It  was  com~ 
menoed  (Butterfidd,  arohit.)  by  the 
late  Iiord  Downe,  who  had  shortly  be- 
fore purchased  Baldersby  Park  from 
Mr.  Hudson  of  railway  celebrity. 
Lord  Downe  died  in  1856  and  the  ch. 
was  completed  in  1858.  It  is  early 
Dec.  in  general  character,  with  a 
campanile  and  lofty  spire  (165  ft. 
high).  The  internal  walls  are  of  red 
brick,  with  bands  of  white  stone  inlaid 
with  grey  quatrefoils.  The  eastern 
bay  of  the  chancel  is  divided  from 
the  rest  by  a  shaft,  carrying  a  pe- 
culiar foliated  roof  rib.  All  the 
windows  have  stained  glass — ^by 
C  Conner  (E.),  Preedy  (aisles  and 
clerestory),  and  TfaiZe8(W.).  Chairs 
are  used  instead  of  long  seats. 
The  services  are  choral,  and  the 
doors  of  the  ch.  ate  always  open. 
In  the  ch.-yard  is  a  cross  on  stops. 
A  vicarage,  sohoc^-house,  and  oot- 
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tages  surround  the  oh.-yard,  and 
group  pleasantly  with  the  ch.  itself, 
which  stands  on  a  broad  plain. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  lofty  tower 
is  thus  projected  against  the  sky, 
producing  a  striking  and  unusual 
effect. 

Bcddertby  Park  (Lord  Downe)  con- 
tains some  fine  oaks,  but  the  country 
here  is  scarcely  picturesaue.  The 
Swale  bounds  it  on  the  N.  It  was 
known  as  "  Newby  Park  "  when  in 
Mr.  Hudson's  possession. 

2  m.  fEu-ther,  after  crossing  the 
Swale,  we  reach  Topdiffe  stai.  The 
village  is  distant  2}  m.  S.  The 
ch.  (the  dedication  of  which  to  St. 
Columba  indicates  its  very  early 
fouudation,  probably  dating  &om  the 
6th  or  7th  century)  has  been  en- 
tirely rebuilt,  and  its  interest  for 
the  antiquary  nearly  destroyed.  It 
still  contains,  however,  some  Trans.- 
Norm.  portions,  and  the  fine  hroM  of 
Tho8,  de  Tapdiffe  (1362),  with  his 
wife  (d.  1391).  It  is  no  doubt  of 
Flemish  workmanship.  Both  figures 
wear  mantles,  and  the  lady  has  the 
gorget  The  canopy  displays  souls, 
angels,  &o.,  as  is  usual  with  Flemish 
work  of  this  period.  On  either  side 
is  a  shield,  displaying  what  has  been 
described  as  a  "  chevron  between 
8  pegtops,"  a  bearing  quite  in  ao- 
cordsmce  with  the  heraldic  fancies 
of  the  time.  It  has,  however,  been 
suggested  that  these  ^  pegtops  '*  are 
in  reality  "  otelles,*'  a  name  given  to 
tlie  iron  spike  at  the  lower  end  of  a 
pik&^taff.  The  *<otelle,"  at  any 
rate,  has  been  found  nowhere  else 
in  England. 

Topcliffe  was  one  of  the  great 
lordships  of  the  Percys,  Wm.  de 
Perci  having  received  it  from  the 
Conqueror,  with  85  other  "  manors  " 
in  Yorkshire.  Their  principal  York- 
Hhire  cfistles  were  here— at  Spofforth 
—  at  Wressel — and  at  Leconfield, 
near  Beverley.  A  mound,  fir-crowned, 
alone  marks  the  site  of  their  house 
here,  which  was  situated  at  *' Maiden 


Bower,*'  1  m.  from  the  village.  lo 
1489  Percy  Karl  of  Northumber- 
land (who  had  been  restored  to  las 
honours  after  they  had  been  granted 
for  a  time  to  Neville  Lord  Mon- 
tague, brother  of  the  king-maker 
Warwick)  was  killed  here  by  the 
peasantry,  who  rose  against  the 
payment  of  a  subsidy  to  Hen. 
Vn.  The  Earl  had  addressed  the 
freeholders  harshly.  His  house 
was  attacked,  some  of  his  servante 
killed,  and  himself  beheaded.  An 
insurrection  followed,  but  was  won 
quelled  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey.  The 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  killed  at 
Topcliife,  was  buried  at  Beverley, 
where  his  tomb  remains  (see  Bt^. 
8).  Skelton  wrote  an  elegy  on  him. 
Charles  I.  rested  for  a  night  at  Top- 
diffe when  journeying  as  a  prisoner 
to  Holmby;  and  here  he  took  leave 
of  Sir  Henry  Slingsby. 

Between  Topcliffe  and  Think 
(2}  m.)  there  is  nothing  which 
demands  notice.  Fop  Tkinik,  see 
Rte.  16. 


ROUTE  23. 

NORTHALLERTON,  BT  BEDALE,  ^ 
LEYBURN  (MIDOLEHAM,  BOLTOK 
JERVAULX). 

(A  branch  of  the  N.E.  Ely.  rum 
from  the  Northallerton  Junction  to 
Leyburn,  performing  the  whole  dis- 
tance in  about  1  ^  hr.  The  country 
through  which  it  passes  is  intertft* 
ing,  and  Loybum  (easily  accessible 
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by  fhifl  line)  is  the  best  point  frgm 
which  to  explore  all  the  lower  part 
of  Wenaleydale.  A  branch  line, 
now  in  progress,  will  nnite  Leybnm 
with  Hawes  in  Wensleydnle,  and 
will  there  meet  the  line  of  Midland 
rly^  which,  when  completed,  is  to 
connect  Settle  with  Carlisle). 

At  Aimderhy  Steeple  {Stat,)  the 
ch..  Doc.  with  additions,  is  seen  1. 
f  Steeple  is  here  used,  as  it  is  fre- 
qnently  in  Yorkshire,  to  signify  the 
tower,  and  not  the  spire,  as  in  the  S. 
and  W.  of  England.)  The  ch.  (re- 
stored, 1870)  contains  some  stained 
glass  windows  by  Clayton  and  Bell, 
Witliin  the  altar-rails  is  the  brass 
of  William  Caleys,  rector,  and 
"  confessor  to  Lord  le  Scrop.*'  The 
Swale,  here  flowing  between  flat 
banks,  is  then  crossed ;  and  passing 
stations  at  Seruton  and  at  ieeming 
Ij<tne,  where  the  rly.  crosses  the  line 
of  the  Roman  road  which  ran  from 
Isorinm  (Boronghbridge)  to  Gata- 
ractoninm  f  Catterick),  we  reach  (30 
min.  from  Northallerton) 

Bedale  {8t&t).  Inn:  TheC^rge. 
(The  name  is  possibly  from  the 
honey-bee  ;  there  is  a  Beedale  among 
the  wooded  glens  near  Haclmess.) 

The  town  (Pop.  in  1871.  1026) 
oonsiats  of  one  long  wide  street 
with  a  market  cross  remaining  in 
it,  and  the  ch.  at  its  upper  end. 
This  (although  it  has  been  re- 
stored) is  of  great  interest,  and  well 
deaerres  a  visit  from  the  ecclesi< 
ologist.  It  is  early  Dec.  with  some 
Perp.  additions,  and  others  which 
«eem  to  have  been  made  in  1556 
(temp.  Mary).  The  S.  side  of  the 
nayewas  entirely  rebuilt  (after  the 
old  design,  which  is  a  somewhat 
nnosoal  one)  in  1855;  the  plainer 
arcade  N.  was  only  **  tooled  over." 
Adjoining  the  chancel  arch,  at  the 
end  of  eacih.  arcade,  is  a  small  arch, 
which  can  hardly  be  a  hagioscope, 
and  is  difficult  of  explanation.  The 
lUiTe  clerestory  is  Perp.,  as  is  the  roof, 


which  has  not  been  tampered  witli. 
The  chancel  roof  is  also  Perp.,  but 
it  has  been  raised.    In  the  S.  aisle 
the  east  window  remains  untouched, 
and  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  early 
(geometrical)  Dec.  The  east  window 
of  the  chancel  (filled  with  stained 
glass  by  Wattes)  has  been  rebuilt, 
it  is  said,  precisely  on  the  original 
design,  which  shows  a  later  Dec 
than  the  aisle  window.    Holes  for 
supporting  the  rood  beam  remain  on 
each  side  of  the  chancel  arch.    In 
the  wall  of  the  N.  aisle  is  the  effigy 
of  a  priest  (early  Dec.)  of  the  Fitz- 
alan  family — no  doubt,  Thoe.,  son 
of  Brian  Fitzalan,  who  was  rector  of 
Bedale,  and  living  in  1254.    (On  the 
breast  was  a  pax  carved  wiiih  the  Cru- 
cifixion, but  this  has  disappeared,  and 
the  effigy  has  only  been  restored  to  its 
place  since  1855.)    In  tbis  aisle  also 
IS  a  remarkable  incised  slab,  with  the 
rude  figure  of  Thomas  Jackson  of 
Bedale,  merchant,  who  died  July  1st, 
1529,  and  2  daughters.     In  tbe  8. 
aisle  is  an  indifferent  mont.,  by  West- 
maeattt  to  Lady  Beresford  and  her 
father,  H.  Pierse,  Esq.,  of  Bedale 
Hall.    The  most  interesting  monu- 
ments in  the  ch.,  however,  are  placed 
on  either  side  the  tower  arch.  On  the 
N.  side  are  those  of  Sir  Brian  Fitzalan, 
the  viceroy  of  Edward  I.  for  Scot- 
land, and  his  wife.    The  effigy  of  Sir 
Brian  is  one  of  the  finest  sepulchral 
memorials  in  England,  and  deserves 
the  most  careful  attention.      The 
sculptor,  whoever  he  may  have  been, 
ranks  with  the  unknown  artist  who 
designed  the  noble  Alard  effigies  at 
Winchelsea,  nearly  of  the  same  date. 
The  lady  at  his  side  is  not  so  good. 
Her  attitude  is  strained,  with  the 
knees  slightly   bent    towards    her 
husband.     Her   long   mantle  was 
coloured  pale  pink,  of  which  some 
trace  remains,  and  from  her  hand 
falls  along  scroll.  These  effigies  were 
originally  in  the  S.  aisle,  at  the  end 
of  which  was  probably  the  Fitzalan 
chanti^.      On    the  S.  side  of  the 
tower    are    two  unknown   effigies, 
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temp.  Edw.  III.,  the  design  of  which 
may  serve  to  show  the  great  superi- 
ority of  the  earlier  artist.  In  the  ch. 
are  many  modem  memorial  windows 
of  stained  glass. 

The  tower  aroh,  Dec.  and  fine,  was 
opened  during  the  late  restoration. 
The  font  (modem)  is  placed  within 
it  The  tower  itself  is  Dec.  in  the  3 
lower  stages,  Ferp.  in  the  upper- 
most It  was  probably  the  work  of 
the  Fitzalans  at  a  time  when  Scottish 
forays  rendered  protection  necessary, 
and  was  accordingly builtfor  defence, 
with  a  portcullis  at  the  foot  of  the 
staircase.  **The  existence  of  the 
portcullis  itself  was  unknown  till  it 
fell,  from  the  effects  of  a  stroke  of 
lightning.  All  conmiunication  with 
the  clock  and  bells  was  stopped  till 
it  was  hacked  away.*' — W.  H.  L, 
The  lower  story  of  the  tower  con- 
tains a  chamber  with  fireplace  and 
garderobe  seat  On  one  of  the  bells 
is  the  inscription,  "  Ion  ego  cum  flam 
cruoe  custos  laudo  Mariam.  Digna 
Dei  laude  mater  dignissima  gaude." 

Below  the  chancel  is  a  ciypt  (the 
entrance  is  from  without,  on  the  S. 
side),  of  early  Dec.  character,  retain- 
ing its  original  vaulting,  and  its  stone 
alter  with  the  5  crosses.  Here  are 
preserved  some  curious  fragments  of 
crosses  and  of  tombslabs,  found  at 
different  timesin  the  ch.andch.-yard, 
which  are  probably  of  Saxon  work- 
manship, and,  at  any  rate,  indicate 
the  existence  of  a  ch.  on  this  site 
long  before  the  erection  of  the  pre- 
sent building.  The  antiquary  will 
deeply  regret  the  "  restoration,"  and 
almost  rebuilding,  of  tliis  very  fine 
ch.,  especially  as  the  greater  part  of 
the  work  is  said  to  have  been  wholly 
uncalled  for.  He  is  now  compelled 
to  '*  take  upon  trust "  the  evidences 
of  its  former  condition  and  historv. 

The  Fitzalans  were  lords  of  Bedale 
Castle,  all  traces  of  which  have  dis- 
appeared. The  manor  afterwards 
became  the  property  of  the  Digbys, 
whose  representative  was  attainted  in 
1569. 


Bedaie  HaU  (H.  M.  Peiise.  Esq.) 
contains  a  fine  drewing-room,  added 
in  the  reign  of  George  IL,  60  ft 
long  by  30  wide.  The  oeiling  it 
much  enriched. 

[Either  from  CrakehaU  stat  or 
from  that  of  Newton-U-WiUom  (tiie 
two  next  beyond  Bedale)  the  tourist 
may  visit  Hornby  CcuUe  (Duke  of 
Leeds).  It  is  (fistant  about  3  m. 
from  either.  (It  is  5  m.  from  Bedale, 
the  nearest  place  at  which  any  car* 
riage  can  be  obtained.)  The  walk  is 
pleasant  'with  fine  view^  and  the 
pictures  at  Hornby  well  deaerre 
a  visit  The  castle  is  generally  to 
be  seen  at  all  time& 

The  ch.  of  Patrick  Brampton  (re- 
stored, 1864)  should  be  seen:  on  the 
way  to  Hornby.  It  oontains  Trans.* 
Norm,  work,  and  the  early  Dec.  woik 
of  the  choir  is  of  especial  value  and 
interest  Some  stained  glass  remains. 
The  ch.,  ded.  to  St  Patrick,  belonged 
to  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  York. 

Hornby  C<iftlet  which  belonged 
from  an  early  period  to  the  SL 
Quintins,  passed  from  them  by  mar- 
riage to  the  ConyerSk  thence  to  the 
Darcys,  and  fit>m  them  to  the 
Osbomes.  (Thomas  Osborne  was 
created  Duke  of  Leeds  by  Wm.  III. 
He  was  chairman  of  that  "Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House "  which 
resolved,  on  the  flight  of  Jas.  U.,  to 
place  William  on  the  throne.)  The 
castle,  which,  aooording  to  Lebuid, 
was  before  but "  a  mean  thing,"  ms 
rebuilt  by  William  Lord  Gonyers,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  16th  ceot 
One  ivy-covered  tower,  called  "St 
Quintin's  Tower,"  is  earlier  than 
this;  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
castle,  although  it  retains  the  general 

Elan  of  Lord  Ckinyers'  buildmg,  bas 
een  modernized.  It  is  rarely  in* 
habited,  and  has  au  air  of  neglect 
and  discomfort  The  park  is  exten- 
sive and  well  wooded.  The  views 
from  it  are  fine,  emoiaUy  that  £roni 
below  St  Quintin  8  Tower,  laapg 
over  the  vale  of  Mowbray  to  i«*, 
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with  the  Cleveland  and  Hambledon 
hiUs  in  the  distance.  Under  certain 
eSecU  of  light,  especially  when  light 
spring  showers  are  fleeting  aorotas 
it,  this  scene  will  recall  some  vast 
landscape  by  Bubens  or  by  Turner. 

Besides  numerous  portraits  of 
Conyers,  of  Darcys,  and  of  Osbomes, 
the  chief  pictures  to  be  noted  here 
are 

Great  HaU, — Vandyke:  LordNew- 
buigh,  fall  length,  in  black,  with 
mastiff  ver^fine ;  Earl  of  Btrafford. 
Holbem:  Lord  Bnrghersh,  full 
length,  with  white  staff  of  office; 
Earl  of  Worcester;  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke. Sir  O.  KneOer:  Dnke  of 
Schomberg.  Vekuques :  Marquis  of 
Montrose  (?)  on  a  piebald  ho^. 
He  is  richly  dressed,  with  a  rujBf  and 
damasked  armour.  In  the  ears  are 
earrings.  It  seems  very  doubtful 
whether  this  can  possibly  be  a 
portrait  of  Mbntrose. 

BiUiard-Boom. — Vandyke:  Family 
of  Ohas.  I.  CktnaietH :  4  very  fine 
Venetiaa  scenes,  2  of  them  festivals, 
with  the  Bucentaur  conspicuous.  The 
2  others  are  views  from  the  head  of 
St.  Mark's  Place.  These  are  among 
the  best  Genalettis  in  England.  The 
skies  are  especially  clear  and  beauti* 
ful. 

Firtt  Dnuring^Bocm.  —  Vandyke : 
Eari  of  Derby  (head^  fine.  Bubens : 
The  4  quarters  of  the  globe,  with 
tiger,  crocodile,  &c.  The  family  of 
Bub^.  Paid  Venmeae:  A  music 
party,  fine.  Hogarlh:  Scene  from 
the  *  Beggar's  Opera.' 

Second  Drawing-Boom, — 4  Gana- 
lettig,  scarcely  equal  to  those  in 
the  billiaid-TOom.  Grotfpar  Poumin: 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  curious. 
Sir  J.  Beyndds:  portrait  of  a  boy. 
Hfiie  also  is  one  of  many  repetitions 
of  the  remarkable  picture  at  Hampton 
Court,  usually  called  the  *  Family  of 
Henry  Vn.,'  and  exhibited  at  S. 
KeiutDgton  in  1866.  Mr.Scharfhas 
howerer  proved  (from  an  entry  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  pictures  of  Chas. 
U  to  whom  the  Hampton  Ckmrt  ori- 


ginal belonged)  that  the  children 
represented  are  really  those  of  Chris- 
tian II.,  King  of  Denmark — the 
yoimgest  being  Christina,  afterwards 
Duchess  of  Milan,  whom  Henry  Y II 1. 
wanted  to  marry.  The  picture  at 
Hampton  Court  is  most  probably  by 
MabuM;  and  it  seems  likely  that 
this  repetition  (veiy  excellent  and 
delicious  in  colour)  is  also  from  his 
hand.  There  are  others  (of  more  or 
less  valne)  at  Wilton  House,  at  Sude- 
ley  Oastle,  at  Corsham,  and  at  Long- 
ford Castle.  As  these  children  were 
nearly  related  to  Charles  V.  (whose 
sister  Isabella  married  Christian  11.^, 
and  as  their  parents  (after  the  expnl- 
sion  of  Christian  from  Denmark  in 
1523)  took  refuge  and  sojourned  for 
some  time  in  England,  it  is  quite  pro- 
bable that  these  repetitions  may  have 
been  sent  over  as  memorials  of  grati- 
tude when  the  ex-king  had  settled 
again  on  the  Continent. 

State  Bedroom. — Sir  G,  Knetter: 
Lady  Elizabeth  Harley.  Titian: 
The  4  Evangelists. 

AdjoiniDgthe  park  is  Hornby  C7t„ 
chiefly  Norm.,  with  a  late  parclose 
screen  that  retains  its  painting  of 
flowers,  fruit,  and  parrots.  In  the 
ch.  are  2  early  efllgies  of  unknown 
knights,  and  2  of  a  knight  and  lady, 
circ.  1400.  On  tlie  bascinet  of  the 
knight  are  the  words  **  Johan  Mare  '* 
{not  **  Jhesu  Maria  ") ;  but  in  spite  of 
this  he  has  not  been  identified. 
(One  "  John  Mare  '*  held  one  qnarter 
of  a  knighf  8  fee  of  the  honour  of 
Bichmond  in  1218.)  There  is  also 
a  hraaa  for  Thomas  Mountford  and 
family,  1489.  Balph  NeviUe,  8rd 
Earl  of  Westmoreland,  is  buried  in 
this  ch.  Wm.  Lord  Con3rers  had 
married  his  daughter;  his  only  eon 
died  young,  "  whereupon,"  says  Le- 
land,  **  the  Earl  took  much  thought, 
and  died  at  Hornby  Castle,"  1523. 

Cnthbert  Tunstall,  Bishop  of 
Durham  (1530,  died  1559),  the  friend 
of  Erasmus,  "who  only  burned 
books,"  and  died  at  Lambeth,  in  the 
nominal  custody  of  Archbp.  Parker, 
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was  bom  at  Hackforth,  close  without 
the  park  of  Hornby  Castle.  HIb 
brother,  Sir  Brian  Tunstall,  was 
killed  at  Flodden.  The  family 
(which  took  its  name  from  the  neigh- 
bouring Tillage  of  Tunstall)  was  one 
of  great  antiquity  here. 

(You  may  walk  from  Hornby  by 
Brough  Hall  and  Catterick  to  the 
Catterick  Bridge  Stat,  on  the  Rich- 
mond Ely.  The  distance  is  about 
4  m.  (see  Bte.  25).  Catterick 
Bridge  is  the  first  stat.  beyond  Rich- 
mond.) 

Passing  the  stat  at  FinghaU  Lane, 
the  next  stat.  Constable  Burton^  will 
be  the  most  convenient  for  the  anti- 
quary who  desires  to  visit  the  ch.  of 
i/ati2tMZ2(2}m.N.).  The  road  skirts 
BurUm  Park  (M.  Wyvill,  Esq.),  and 
then  proceeds  through  a  pleasant 
country  to  Hauxwell,  where  the  ch., 
situated  at  some  distance  from  the 
village,  has  E.  Eng.  portions.  The 
S.  door  of  the  nave  is  Trans.-N'orm., 
with  ornamented  arch  mouldings  and 
tympanum.  A  chapel  on  the  N.  side 
contains  a  flagstone  marked  R.  B., 
said  to  mark  the  grave  of  Roger  de 
Brough,  who,  being  excommuni- 
cated, founded  this  chapel,  which 
has  an  aperture  commanding  the 
altar.  (It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
the  stoiy  is  most  improbable.)  In 
the  ch.  IS  some  ancient  wood-work, 
and'  one  or  two  fragments  of  early 
(Saxon)  sculpture.  The  ch.-yard  has 
some  stone  cofiins;  the  effigies  of  an 
unknown  knight  and  his  wife,  temp. 
Eklw.  I.;  and  a  remarkable  cross 
0  ft.  8  in.  high,  covered  with  the 
interlaced  ornament  which  indicates 
Saxon  work  of  early  character.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  this  cross 
may  commemorate  James  the  Deacon, 
who,  according  to  Bede,  came  with 
Paulinus  into  Korthumbria,  remained 
there  after  the  return  of  the  latter  to 
Kent  in  633,  and  was  active  in  con- 
verting and  baptizing  the  North- 
nmbriuns  until  his  death,  which  did 
not  occur  until  after  the  Council  of 


Streoneshalch  (Whitby),  in  664.  He 
was  present  at  that,  andwaathe  first 
who  introduced  the  Gregorian  Chant 
in  the  North.  (Beda,  U.  E.,  ii  20; 
iii.  25.)  Bede  asserts  that  at  the 
time  he  was  writing,  a  village  (vicns) 
m  which  James  generally  lived, 
"  juxta  Cataractam  *'  (no  doubt  Cat- 
terick ;  the  Sax.  version  has  Cetie- 
hlan),  was  still  "called by  hianame." 
Tliis  village  has  been  foond  at 
"Hauxwell"  and  at  "Akeburgh," 
now  a  farm-house  near  Fingnall 
(but  there  is  a  tradition  that  a  town 
as  large  asBedale  once  stood  there). 
It  is  tolerably  certain,  however,  that 
the  first  syllable  of  neither  name 
has  any  connection  with  "Jacobus." 
Hauxwell  is  "  Havocswelle  *  in 
Domesday,  and  "  Aykeburgh  "  is  not 
mentioned  in  that  record.  There  is 
no  inscription  on  the  cross,  although 
the  contrary  has  been  asserted.  The 
ch.  is  ded.  to  St.  Oswald. 

Adjoining  the  ch.  is  Hanuaodl 
HaU  (Miss  Gale). 

There  is  little  to  delay  the  tourist 
at  Spenniihome  Stat.  The  church 
has  riorm.  piers  on  the  8.  side  of 
nave;  but  is  for  the  most  part  Dec. 
The  tower  has  figures  on  the  battle- 
ments S.  looking  towards  Middleham 
— ^perhaps  a  stratagem  of  defence,  to 
appear  as  if  the  tower  were  goarded. 
The  sedile — one  long  stone  seat  with 
ends — is  unusual.  John  Hutchinson, 
the  author  of  'Moses's  Prineipia,' 
was  bom  here  in  1674  (died  1737). 
He  was  the  propounder  of  a  special 
set  of  doctnnes  called  "Hotchin- 
sonian,"  the  leading  feature  of  whk;h 
was,  that  all  knowledge,  nataral  as 
well  as  theological,  is  contained  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures, — although 
mysteriously  involved  in  roots  and 
etymologies.  His  book,  'l&iees's 
Prineipia,'  was  intended  to  "  explode  " 
the  theory  of  gravitation  established 
in  Newton's  *  Prineipia.'  (Seo  for  a 
notice  of  Hutohinson,  whose  philo- 
sophy  had  considerable  influenoe  in 
its  day.  Perry's  *  Hist,  of  theGhuich 
of  England,*  vol.  iii.) 
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A  few  minates  after  leaving 
Spennithorne  tlie  tndn  reaches 

Leyhum  Stat.  {Irm :  Bolton  Arms 
— tolerable). 

Leybum  is  a  small  town  (Pop.  in 
1871,888)  in  the  parish  ofWenaley, 
with  a  small  ch.  (0.  O,  Wray,  archit.), 
bailt  by  subscription  in  1868,  and  a 
town-hall,  built  in  1857.  A  rly.  is 
in  course  of  construction  by  the 
North-Eastem  Co.  from  Leybum  to 
Hawes,  in  the  centre  of  Wensley- 
dale,  where  it  will  join  the  Midland 
line  running  N.  and  S.  This  will 
be  convenient  for  the  tourist;  but 
Wensleydale  and  the  adjoining 
valleys  should  be  explored  leisurely, 
either  on  foot  or  on  horseback.  Ley- 
bum  has  a  distant  cousin  in  the  town 
of  •*  Libome  "  or  Leybum  in*Guienne, 
founded  temp.  Edw.  I.  by  Roger  de 
Leybum— (whose  name,  however, 
was  derived  from  the  Kentish 
manor  of  Leybum,  and  not  from 
this  Yorkshire  town).  Here  the 
tourist  finds  himself  on  the  edge  of 
the  great  mountain  district  whidi 
stretches  round  N.  toward  Richmond 
and  Barnard  Gaatle,  and  S.,  skirting 
Goverdale  and  Kidderdale,  to  Wharf- 
dale.  (This  dutrict  may  be  said 
broadly  to  extend  hence  to  the  sea, 
ranging  through  the  counties  of 
Westmoreland  and  Cumberland, 
and  ncMTthward  through  Durham  in- 
to Korthnmberland.  Southward  it 
extends  through  Lancashire  into 
Derbyshire,  and  forms  wliat  is 
known  as  the  "  Pennine  range  *' — ^the 
"  backbone  of  England."  (See  In- 
trod.)  Leybum  will  be  found  an 
excellent  centre  for  exploring  the 
lower  part  of  Wensleydale  (which 
pierces  this  district  due  W.  as  far  as 
oedbergh),  and  for  some  other  ex* 
peditions  of  much  interest  The 
chief  places  to  be  visited  from  here 
are—  Wensleydale  (including  the 
village  of  Wensley)  as  far  as  Ask- 
rigg;  BoUon  Ccutle;  MidcUeham; 
Cffverdale  and  JervatUx  Abbeys ;  and 
a  portion  of  Stcaledale  between  Ley- 
bum  and  Richmond. 


First,  however,  the  tourist  must 
find  his  way  to  the  Shatd — a  walk 
about  ^  m.  W.  of  the  town,  along  the 
edge  of  a  steep  **  scar  "  of  rock,  over- 
looking the  entrance  of  Wensleydale. 
The  view  here — one  of  the  finest  in 
the  N.  of  England— will  give  him 
an  excellent  general  idea  of  tiie 
country  he  is  about  to  explore.  The 
Shawl  itself  (the  lower  banks,  and 
the  clefts  of  the  scar,  are  clothed 
with  coppice,  and  the  name  may  be 
connected  with  shaw=yrood)  forms 
the  N.  side  of  the  valley,  through 
which  the  stream  of  the  Ure  winds 
toward  the  S.E.  Li  this  direction 
a  wide  extent  of  rich  country  opens 
toward  Masbam,  with  Middleham 
Castle  (see  post)  rising  above  the 
river.  Immediately  below  are  the 
ch.  and  village  of  Wensley,  and  the 
woods  and  plantations  of  Bolton 
Hall ;  and  across  the  cultivated 
valley,  bright  with  cornfields  and 
pastures,  rise  the  rougli,  lofty  hills, 
belted  with  scars  of  limestone,  which 
close  in  Wensleydale  on  the  S. 
Among  these  the  flat  top  of  Pen  Hill 
(see  Rte.  21)  is  conspicuous;  with 
the  hollow  of  Bishopdale  winding  up 
behind  it.  A  little  to  the  N.W.  rise 
the  crombling  towers  of  liolton 
Castle,  backed  with  dark  moors. 
The  contrast  of  this  wild  country 
with  the  rich  valley  below  renders 
the  whole  scene  unusually  striking. 
At  the  E.  end  of  the  Shawl  there  is 
a  fine  immediate  foreground  of  roc^ 
and  wood,  and  the  short  turf  is 
covered  in  autumn  with  the  fiowers 
of  a  small  yellow  cistus.  About  half- 
way along  the  walk  is  the  Queen's  Gap, 
where  the  terraqe  narrows  between 
rocks.  At  this  spot,  says  tradition. 
Queen  Mary  of  Scotland  was  stopped, 
when  attempting  to  escape  during  her 
detention  at  Bolton  Castle  (see  post). 
Such  an  attempt  was  in  all  jprobability 
never  made,  although  the  Shawl  may 
have  been  visited  by  the  queen,  who, 
whilst  at  Bolton,  was  allowed  to  ride 
forth  "  hunting  and  hawkiug"  under 
due  supervision. 
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Route  2S.--Middleham  :  Castle. 


(a)  MidMehf^m  (Gastle  and  Ghorch) 
Gwerham  Abbey,  and  Jefvaulx  Abbey, 
may  be  yiaited  in  one  ezounion. 

MiddUham  (2^  m.  from  Leybnm) 
itands  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Ure, 
which  is  here  croflsed  by  a  snspenaion 
bridge.  (Inn :  8wan^  good ;  there  are 
many  others.)  The  town  is  olean  and 
pleasant,  and  is  well  known  as  the 
head-qnarters  of  many  trainers,  whose 
horses  are  exercised  on  the  moor 
above,  between  6  and  7  a.m., — a  pei^ 
formance  which  every  visitor  should 
see. 

On  the  top  of  the  hill  are  the 
mins  of  Middleham  Castle — famous 
as  the  stronghold  of  Warwick  the 
king  -  maker  —  the  **  last  of  the 
barons," — and  as  the  favourite  resi- 
dence of  his  son-in-law,  Rlohard  III. 
(The  keys  are  kept  in  the  town  be- 
low, and  the  visitor  should  inquire 
for  them  before  he  climbs  to  the 
castle.)  It  was  founded  by  Bobert 
Fits^-Ranulph,  grandson  of  Ribald, 
who  was  brother  of  Alan  of  Brittany, 
the  first  Earl  of  Richmond  after  the 
Conquest,  and  passed  in  the  13tb 
cent,  by  marriage  to  the  family  of 
Neville.  Except  Baby,  Middleham 
was  the  most  important  of  the  many 
great  castles  held  by  the  Nevilles  in 
the  N.  The  ruins  now  consist  of  a 
great  Norm,  keep  (the  work  of  the 
Fitss-Ranulphs)  within  outer  works 
uf  the  Dec.  period ;  all  of  which  have 
evidently  been  destroyed  or  much 
damaged  by  gunpowder.  (The 
committee  at  York,  during  the  civil 
war,  ordered  the  castle  to  be  made 
untenantable.)  The  keep  (of  the 
12th  cent. — ^it  may  be  compered 
with  that  of  Richmond)  has  square 
corner  turrets  with  very  little  pro- 
jection ;  and  others,  of  bolder  cha^ 
meter,  in  the  centre  of  two  of  its 
sides.'  A  wall  of  division,  as  usual 
in  Norm,  keeps,  runs  across  its  in- 
terior. The  great  hall  was  on  the 
£.  side  of  the  Ist  floor;  with  an  en- 
trance from  the  barbican  tower. 
This  tower,  as  at  Rochester,  Soar- 
borough,    and   elsewhere,    is   rect- 


angular, and  built  against  the  keep, 
about  12  ft.  from  the  S.  end  of  the 
£.  face.    On  the  2od  floor  of  the 
barbican  was  the  chapel  and  the 
vestibule   at  the  top  of  the  stairs 
leading  to  the  keep.    Halfway  up 
the    staircase    Ib   a   large   cavity, 
capable   of  holding  20    men,  evi- 
dently as  a  guard  in  case  the  en- 
trands  should  be  forced.    The  keep 
has  a  basement  floor  at  the  gioond- 
level ;  a  first  or  state  floor,  with  the 
hall;  and  on  the  E.  side  an  upper 
floor.    A  well-stair  ascended  in  the 
S.E.  angle  from  the   basement  to 
the  battlements.    The  buttresses  at 
the  angles  no  doubt  rose  above  the 
battlements  into  rectangular  turrets. 
This  Norman   keep  (about    55  ft. 
high  to  the  base  of  the  parapet) 
stands  in  the  centre  of  an  eneehtU, 
or  curtain-wall,  about  80  ft.  hi{^ 
the  area  between '  which  and  tiie 
keep  must  always  have  been  limited, 
but  which  was  further  narrowed  by 
domestic  buildiogs  of  the  Dec.  period 
placed  against  uie  curtains  on  the 
N.W.  and  S.  sides,  and  which  re- 
duced the  ward  to  a  mere  passage. 
The  Norm,  enceinte  wall  was  greatly 
altered,  if  not  rebuilt,  at  this  time; 
and  the  gatehouse,  at  the  N.E.  an^ 
is  Dec.    The  builder  of  this  Dec 
castle   was   either   Robert  Nevile. 
called  the  *<  Peacock  of  the  North," 
who  died  before  1831,  or  Ralph,  Lord 
Nevile  of  Raby,  his  brother  and  sdc- 
cessor,  who  died  1367.    Some  alters^ 
tions  were  made  in  the  castle  by 
Richard  Duke  of  York  (Rich.  UI.), 
who  obtained  Middleham  after  the 
battle   of  Bamet,  and  was   mud) 
here.     The  large  window  opeoingf 
on  the  W.  face  of  the  keep,  and  per- 
haps the  upper  story  on  the  £.  side 
of  the  keep,  are  of  his  time.    (Hee 
G.  T,  C,  in  the  'Builder,*  April 
18,  1872,  for  a  full  notice  of  ^ 
castle.)    The  buildings  in  the  wad 
of  the  Dec  period   have   been  to 
completely  ruined  that  their  armnge- 
ments  can  no  longer  be  traced ;  but 
from  a  survey  of  the  castle  taken 
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upwards  of  300  yeais  sinoe,  it  ap- 
pears that  there  waa  a  tower  aboye 
the  gate,  and  a  mantel  wall  firom  it 
to  the  first  tower.    Near  this  were 
the  chapel  and  brewhouse.     ''Be- 
tweeu  the  chapel  and  the  towre  in 
the  coiner  of  the  S.E/'  was  a  mantel 
wall,  and   another  to  the  ''round 
tovrre  in  the  S.W.  comer,  going  to- 
ward the  next  towre  against  the 
W."   There  was  a  "  gallery  between 
the  chambre  of  presens  and  the  privy 
chambre," — also  a  great  hall,  ward- 
robe, bell-honse,  pantries,  dovecotes, 
'^systemes"  in  the  kitchen,  and  "  a 
&3fre  diaw-well  in  the  bottome  of 
the  wyne  seller."  Middlehun  Castle 
is  hardly  picturesque,  and  is  more 
ioterestlag  &om  its  nistory  and  asso- 
ciations than  from  its  actual  remains. 
The  only  son  of  Bichard  III.,  by 
the  Lady  Anne,  daughter   of  the 
Ear]  of  Warwick,  was  bom  here  in 
1473,  and  died  here  "  morte  infausta'* 
as  Bous  says,  April  9th,  1484.    How- 
ever Bichard    may  have   been   re- 
garded  elsewhere,  he   was   always 
popular  in  Yorkshire,  and  Middle- 
ham   was    often    visited     by    him. 
^"  The  memory  of  King  Bichard  was 
so  strong  in  the  north,'  wrote  Bacon, 
**  that  it  lay,  like  lees,  in  the  bottom 
of  men's  hearts,  and   if  the  vessel 
was  but  stirred  it  would  come  up." 
— L»y«    of  Henry   VIL)    Whether, 
as  has  been  asserted,  Edward  lY. 
was    detained    here   as  a  prisoner 
by  Warwick    in  1469,  is  not  cer- 
tarn,     Holinshed    asserts  that  the 
Barl  **  caused  King  Edward  to  be 
conveyed  by  secret  journeys  in  the 
night  fixun  Warwick  to  Middleham," 
where  he  was  detained  in  the  custody 
of  the  Aichbp.  of  York  (Warwick's 
brother).    He  escaped — according  to 
the  same  chronicler — by  the  strata- 
gem of    tiie    8tanl^s    and   other 
friends,  who,  one  day,  as  he   was 
hunting  with  the  Archbp.,  "  met  him 
on  a  plain  with  such  a  great  band  of 
Qoen,  thai  his  keepers  durst  not  move 
him  to  letnm  into  prison  again.** 
On  the  other  hand,  it   has  been 


proved  that  many  acts  of  kingly 
authority  were  performed  as  usual 
by  Edward  at  the  very  time  when 
he  is  represented  as  having  been  a 
prisoner.  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  has  taken 
a  different  view  of  the  matter  in  hds 
'Last  of  the  Barons/  many  scenes 
in  which  are  laid  at  Middleham; 
but  this  most  confused  portion  of 
English  history  has  yet  to  be  8ati»- 
&ctorily  unravelled. 

The  Church,  dating  for  the  most 
part  early  in  the  13th  cent,  with  ad- 
ditions of  late  Dec.  character,  is  of 
no  very  great  interest.  There  are 
some  Dragments  of  ancient  glass, 
commemorating  St.  Alkelda  (of 
whom  nothing  is  known — the  ch.  is 
dedicated  to  her  and  to  St.  Mary. 
Giggleswick  ch.  (Bte.  32)  is  also 
dedicated  to  St.  Alkelda),  and  some 
atrocious  modem  glass  in  the  chan- 
cel. On  the  floor  is  the  tombslab 
of  Bobert  Thornton,  last  but  one  of 
the  Abbots  of  Jervaulx — brought  as 
a  pavingstone  from  the  raios  of  the 
abbey.  It  bears  the  mitre,  staff,  and 
rebus  (a  thorn  and  tun — the  diaper- 
ing of  the  centre  is  formed  of  thorn- 
leaves)  of  the  abbot.  Even  here,  how- 
ever, this  last  relic  has  not  been  per- 
mitted to  rest  in  peace, — since  it  is 
converted  by  a  modem  inscription, 
into  a  memorial  of  some  one  no  doubt 
£Eur  more  important  in  local  estunation 
than  Abbot  Thornton.  The  ch. 
tower  was  intended  for  defence, 
and  a  "  Dean  "  of  Middleham  is  said 
to  have  lived  in  it  for  some  time  in 
order  to  avoid  legal  arrest.  Bich- 
ard m.,  when  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
wished  to  make  the  ch.  collegiate, 
and  intended  to  have  endowed  it 
accordingly.  His  design,  however, 
was  frustrated  by  his  death  at  Bos- 
worth  ;  and  although  the  incumbent 
was  styled  "Dean  of  Middleham" 
as  head  of  the  college,  until  the 
death  of  the  late  Dr.  Wood  in  1856, 
he  was  without  clerks  or  chaplains. 
The  incumbent  is  now  '*  Bector." 

Within  the  altar  rails  is  buried 
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Caroline  Halsiead,  anthoresB  of 
'  Rich.  III.,  as  Duke  of  Gloucester 
and  King  of  England.'  who  became 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  Atthill.  sub- 
dean  of  Middleham.  A  volume  of 
documents  relating  to  the  foundation 
and  antiquities  of  the  ch.  was  edited 
by  Mr.  Atthill  for  the  Camden  6oc. 

Many  fragments  from  Jervaulx  are 
scattered  about  the  town.  A  stone 
sculptured  with  the  Crucifixion  re- 
mains in  a  wall  opposite  the  castle. 

Middleham  Moor,  at  the  back  of  the 
castlct  has  long  been  a  &mous  train- 
ing ground  for  racers.  A  great 
cattle  fiBiir  is  held  on  it  in  November, 
and  is  attended  by  traders  from  both 
sides  of  the  border.  On  the  moor, 
about  \  m.  from  the  castle,  are  the 
mounds  and  trenches  of  a  large  camp 
(?)  caUed  "  William's  ffiU  "—which 
has  been  considered  Danish,  but  may 
be  of  a  much  earlier  period. 

A  cross  road  will  lead  the  tourist 
from  Middleham  to  Coverham  (2  m.), 
where  the  scanty  remains  of  the 
priory  are  worth  a  visit  Coverham 
is  the  oiiief  village  of  Coverdale,  a 
long  narrow  dale  through  which  the 
stream  of  the  Cover  descends  from 
tlie  ridge  of  watershed  between 
Wharfe<£ile  and  the  lower  part  of 
Wcnsleydale.  (The  Cover  joins  the 
Ure  about  1  m.  W.  of  Middleham.^ 
Coverham  Abbey,  on  the  border  of 
the  stream,  was  founded  for  Premon- 
stratensian  Canons,  by  Helew^se, 
daughter  of  Ranulph  de  Glanville, 
the  great  justiciary  of  Henry  II., 
and  then  the  widow  of  Robert  Fitz- 
Ranulph,  who  built  the  Norm,  por- 
tion of  Middleham  Castle.  Her  found- 
ation was  made  in  1190  at  Swainby, 
near  Pickhall ;  but  her  son,  Ranulph 
Fitz  Robert,  removed  the  canons  to 
Coverham  about  the  year  1212,  to- 
gether with  the  remains  of  Helewyse^ 
who  had  been  buried  at  Swainby. 
He  conveyed  to  them  the  ch.  of 
Coverham  with  much  land ;  and  was 
buried  in  the  abbey.  It  is  stated  in 
a  charter  of  Edw.  II.  (dated  March  1, 
1321)  that  the  monastery  had  been 


destroyed  by  the  Soots ;  and  in  1330 
the  poverty  of  the  house  was  so  great 
that  the  canons  feared  a  dispersion. 
The  gatehouse,  and  three  t»ys  of 
the  nave,  are  the  chief  retica  at 
Coverham,  and  are  of  Dec  character. 
The  foundations  of  the  entire  ch., 
of  the  cloister  and  adjoining  bmld- 
ings,  are  traceable ;  and  two  crks- 
legged  efSg^es  among  the  ruins  ^re- 
moved from  their  original  podtionf 
in  the  chapter-house)  poseibly  re- 
present Ranulph  Fitz-Robert--died 
1251 — ^who  removed  the  abbey,  and 
his  son  Ralph— died  1270.  This 
later  effigy  (figured  by  Gough,  i  18 
is  **  considerably  inclined  to  the  left, 
on  which  side  are  three  dogs,  one 
playfully  biting  the  scabbard  of  his 
master's  swoi^  while  the  two  others 
are  keenly  pursuing  a  stag  into  the 
recesses  of  a  deep  wood."  (It  has 
been  questioned  whether  the  grey- 
hound badge  of  the  Nevilles  may  not 
have  been  first  assumed  by  the  Fits- 
Ranulphs,  whom  the  Nevilles  repre* 
sented.  On  the  Neville  standaiu  at 
the  **  Rising  of  the  North  *' 

**  Three  dogs  wHh  golden  ooUan 
Were  set  oat  most  roy«lIye." 

But  it  is  possible  that  the  later  eflBgr 
may  represent  Robert  Neville,  woo 
married   Mary   of  Middleham,  hy 
whom  he  acquired  the  estates  of  the 
Fitz-Ranulphs   or  Randolphs.     He 
also  died  in  1270,  and  is  known  to 
have  been  bitried  in  the  chapteivhouse 
here.)    The  domestic  buildings  of  the 
abbey  seem  to  have  been  rebuSt  earlj 
in  the  16th  cent. ;  and  from  a  scul^ 
tured  stone  inserted  in  the  adjacent 
house  it  appeara  that  Abbot  John 
Askew  finished  much  of  this  work. 
It  bears  the  fig^ure  of  an  eagle  ( Jolui) 
and  the  capital  letter  A,  and  the 
crowned  monogram  I.H.S.  between- 
Below  are  the  words  "  Mercy,  lIe^ 
cy,  Abbas,  anno  dni  m*.  quingen- 
tesimo  viii^.  istam  dommn  felidter 
finivit"    Al^ny  fragments  of  Abbot 
John*s  buildings  remain.    The  niiitf 
are  badly  kep^  and  fiinn-baildings 
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occupy  the  main  site  of  the  abbey. 
The  parish  eh.  of  Goverham,  partly 
rebtult,  1854,  is  of  UtUe  iDterest 

Lebuid  says  ^  there  was  good  syng- 
yoge  in  Coverham."  The  canons  are 
^d  to  haye  beea  famous  for  a  par- 
ticular breed  of  white  horses;  and 
in  this  and  the  neighbouring  dales 
such  horses  are  still  of  frequent  oc^ 
currence. 

Banulph  de  Glanville  (*'homo 
pneclane'prudcntisB,*'  as  he  is  called 
by  William  of  Newburgh],  the  justi- 
ciary of  Henr^  II.,  who  was  the  first 
to  make  a  '*  djgest  '*  of  the  laws  and 
customs  of  England,  was  bom  at 
CoTerham.  His  lands  here  passed 
to  his  daughter  Helewyse,  and  from 
her  son  to  the  Premonstratensians. 
Here  also  (or  at  least  in  the  dale, 
from  which  he  took  his  name)  was 
bom,  toward  the  end  of  the  1 5th 
cent,  MUe9  Coverdale,  who  assisted 
Tindal  in  his  English  yersion  of  the 
Bible,  published  in  1537,  and  after- 
wards reyised  and  corrected  it  in  a 
new  edition  (1540).  Coverdale  was 
tlie  first  Bishop  of  Exeter  (consec. 
1551)  **of  the  reformed  religion." 

(A  road,  ncMsing  Ooyerham,  as- 
cends Coyerdale,  and,  crossing  the 
ridge,  passes  down  to  Kettlewell  in 
Wharfedale,  whence  the  tourist  may 
reach  Skipton  or  Settle.  But  Coyer- 
dale  itself  is  not  yery  picturesque  or 
interesting.  Where  tiie  road  gains 
the  smmnit  of  the  ridge,  between 
little  Whemside  and  Buckden 
Pikis;  there  is  a  magnificent  yiew 
down  Wharfedale.  (For  Whaifedale 
8eeBte.30.) 

From  Goyerham  you  may  walk 
to  Eatt  Witton  (2|  m.),  where  the 
ch.  was  built,  in  1809,  by  the  ^then) 
Earl  of  AileiA)ury,  as  a  memorial  of 
<j«orge  III.'8  haying  entered  the 
SOih  year  of  his  reign.  It  was  much 
altered  in  1871.  1}  m.  beyond  East 
Witton  are  the    ruins  of  Jervavlz 


•/«r-  or  Jor-iwulx  (the  name, 
yiaUy  pronounced  "Jaryis,"  is  the 
Notni.-Pr.  form  of  Yore,  or  Uredale), 


has  suffered  more  complete  demoli- 
tion than  any  other  of  the  greater 
Yorkshire  abbeys.  But  scanty  frag- 
ments remain;  yet  the  site  is  of 
great  interest  from  the  careful  ex- 
amination which  has  been  made  of 
the  ground-plan;  and  the  ruins, 
which  closely  adjoin  the  Ure,  are 
picturesque  with  iyy  and  are  well 
kept. 

Akar  Fitz-Bardolph,  a  follower  of 
the  great  Earl  of  Richmond,  gaye,  in 
the  reign  of  Stephen,  land  for  build- 
ing a  religious  house  at  Eors  in  Wens- 
leydale  to  Peter  de  Quincy  and  cer- 
tain other  monks  from  Sayigny,  who 
were  then  at  the  EarFs  court.  The 
Abbot  of  Sayigny  disapproyed  of 
the  situation  (see  Bte.  24^ :  and 
(after  the  year  1148,  when  Sayigny 
and  its  dependencies  became  GifiSer- 
cian)  he  ordered  Peter  and  his 
brethren  to  join  the  house  of  Byland 
(then  established  at  Stocking — see 
Rte.  18).  With  some  difficulty 
Peter  procured  leaye  to  remain 
at  Fors,  where  a  colony  from  By- 
land  was  to  be  sent^  and  the  new 
house  was  to  be  subject  to  that 
abbey.  In  1150  the  Byland  monks 
arriyed  at  Fors;  but  the  site  was 
barren  and  solitary;  and  in  1156 
C^min  of  Brittany,  Earl  of  Richmond, 
gaye  them  the  meadows  by  the  Ure, 
to  which  they  at  once  remoyed,  and 
on  which  they  built  the  abbey  of 
Jeryaulx. 

The  monks  began  to  build  at 
once,  and  they  seem  to  haye  con- 
tinued until  at  least  the  end  of  the 
century,  since  the  existing  remains 
range  from  Trans. -Norm,  to  E.  Eng. 
LitUe  or  nothing  was  known  of  the 
ground-plan  until  1805,  when  a 
complete  and  most  careful  examina- 
tion was  made  by  direction  of  the 
Earl  of  Ailesbury,  to  whom  the 
ruins  belong.  They  had  preyiously 
been  used  as  a  quarry  by  the  farmers 
for  some  miles  round,  and  for  the  re- 
pair of  the  high  road.  The  excayation 
was  first  suggested  by  a  futile  at- 
tempt to  carry  off  the  top  of  a  cylin- 
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drioal  pillar,  visible  close  above  the 
sward,  under  the  impreseion  that  it 
was  a  grindstone.  The  plan  is  nearly 
the  same  as  at  Fountains  and  other 
Cistercian  houses  —  the  cloister 
court  on  the  S.  side  of  the  nave, 
the  chapter-house  on  the  R  side  of 
the  cloister,  the  dormitory  W.,  and 
the  refectory  and  kitchen  S.  The 
Abbofs  house  was  beyond  the 
kitchen  S.E. 

The  oh.  was  of  some  size,  and 
contained  many  altars,  each  raised 
on  three  steps.  That  in  the  N, 
transept  remains  perfect,  with  its 
5  crosses,  and  a  recess  in  front, 
probably  for  relics.  The  piscinae 
throughout  are  triangular,  with  the 
point  downward — a  somewhat  un- 
usual form.  Portions  of  the  tiled 
pavement  are  preserved ;  the  whole 
was  nearly  perfect  when  the  excava- 
tions were  made  in  1805,  but  ex- 
posure to  the  air  and  weather  has 
destroyed  much.  A  plan  of  the  pro- 
cessional path,  and  full-sized  draw- 
ings of  the  tiles,  were  fortunately 
made  before  the  greater  part  had 
perished,  and  show  that  the  pave- 
ment had  been  one  of  the  finest  works 
of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom.  (Many 
of  the  tiles  are  engraved  in  Mr. 
Shaw's  book  *  On  Encaustic  Tiles.') 
Before  the  site  of  the  high  altar  is 
the  mutilated  effigy  of  Lord  Fitz- 
hugh  (died  1424),  a  descendant  of 
Akar,  the  founder  of  the  first  monas- 
tery at  Fors.  The  Chapter -house 
(48  ft  by  85  ft\  erected  most  pro- 
bably before  the  close  of  the  12tb 
cent^  but  of  strong  E.  Eng.  cluuncter, 
was  divided  into  three  aisles,  as 
was  usual  in  Cistercian  houses.  (It 
is  so  at  Fountains,  and  man^  others.) 
The  pillars  of  grey  Nidderdale 
marble,  3  on  each  side,  remain 
(their  capitals  are  worth  attention), 
and  the  springers  of  the  roof  still 
retain  traces  of  vermilion  colour- 
ing. The  chapter-bouse  was  lighted 
by  3  windows  at  its  eastern  end, 
and  by  another  at  the  E.  end  of 
each   aisle.      Here   many   of  the 


abbots  were  buried;  and  their 
tomb -slabs  remain  in  doe  ordo*. 
The  earliest  is  that  oi  Jolm  de 
Kyngestoil,  the  first  abbot,  in  whose 
time  much  of  the  ch.  and  domestio 
buildings  were  probably  built :  the 
latest  is  the  slab  of  Abbot  P^ter 
de  Snape,  circ.  1430.  Many  other 
slabs  with  inscriptions  inlay  the 
floor,  one  of  which  records  William 
Sallay— 

*Ulc  Jaoet  in  tmnbft  WilUeUniia  Donioe 
Salby 
Oonstrudt  tabnla  domi  in  tonna  doodcoa^" 

The  **  tabula  domi  **  was  fxobablv  a 
folding  *'  table"  (diptych  or  tcqyfych) 
for  ornamenting  the  altar;  the 
**  tunn»  "  were  divisions  of  monki 
in  the  greater  monasteries,  ananged 
to  succeed  each  other  in  oertein 
duties  and  religious  servicesw 

The  great  kitchen  contained  3 
huge  fireplaces.  The  refectory  is 
noticeable  for  its  mixture  of  Nonn. 
and  E.  Eng.  work.  The  dormitoiy 
(like  that  at  Fountains)  extended 
above  a  long  cloistor,  the  low  circ. 
arches  of  which  remain  in  part 

The  monks  of  Jervaulx  were 
famous  for  their  cheese,  the  proto- 
type, no  doubt,  of  the  sort  now 
popularly  known  as  ^  Wensleydale." 
They  were  no  leas  famous  than 
those  of  Coverham  for  breeding: 
horses;  and  the  oommissionerB  of 
1537  recommended  the  place  to 
the  king  on  this  account  **  Surely 
the  breed  of  Gervaix,"  writes 
Arthur  Darcy,  "for  horse  wu 
the  tried  breed  in  the  North.  I 
think  in  no  realm  should  be 
found  the  like  to  them;  for  there 
is  hardy  and  high  grounds  for  the 
summer,  and  in  winter  woods  and 
low  grounds  to  fire  them."  (lo 
the  same  lettor  he  says,  **  Here  is  one 
of  the  fairest  churohes  that  I  have 
seen  '* — and  the  beauty  which  could 
force  itself  on  his  speculative  tfjt 
must  surely  have  been  extreme. )  Thf 
house  was  thoroughly  ruined  io 
the  following  year.     All  tiie  lead 
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was  removed  from  the  roof;  and 
the  site,  with  much  of  the  land, 
granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the 
Earl  of  Lenox  and  the  "Lady 
>fargaret  his  wife."  The  last 
abbot,  Adam  Sedbnrgh,  was  hanged 
in  1537  for  his  share  in  the  Pil- 
grimage of  Grace.  He  attempted, 
as  he  declared,  bnt  in  vain,  to  es- 
cape the  importunities  of  the  rebels; 
and  to  avoid  them,  remained  for 
three  davs  **in  a  great  orag  on 
Witton  Fell,"  above  the  abbey. 
He  was  brought  back,  however, 
and  compelled  to  join  them.  His 
wmlptared  signature  remains  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  where  he  was 
coofiUfed  before  his  execution  at 
Tyburn, 

The  gross  rental  of  Jervaulx  at 
the  Difisoluticn  was  4552.,  but  this 
was  reduced  by  out -payments  to 
2201.  Its  scanty  remains  are  in 
sad  contrast  witii  the  splendours 
of  the  Abbey  in  the  days  of  Prior 
Aylmer,  who  figures  so  amus- 
ingly (though  without  much  pro- 
priety, for  the  Cistercian  houses 
were  tiien  at  the  height  of  their 
austerity)  in  *  Ivanhoe ; '  or  in  the 
youth  of  "Old  Jenkins^*'  who  died 
in  1670,  aged  169  (see  Bolton-on- 
Swale,  Bte.  25),  and  who  remem- 
bered witnessing  the  daily  dole  to 
the  poor  at  the  gate  of  Jervaulx.  At 
that  time  alms  were  distributed  in 
the  shape  of  bread,  and  red  and  white 
herrings,  of  the  annual  value  of 
42.  13i.  4d.,  to  "poor  persons,  her- 
mits, and  children.'* 

John  Brompton  the  chronicler 
(his  Annals  are  printed  in  Twysden's 
'Decern  Scriptores')  was  Abbot  of 
Jervaulx  in  1436.  (See  Brompton, 
near  Scarborough,  Rte.  12.) 

The  Earl  of  AiJesbury  has  a  small 
shooting-lodge  near  the  ruins. 

The  tourist  may  return  to  Leybum 
by  Ck)veffbridge  (over  the  Cover), 
and,  close  to  i^  Ulshawbridge,  over 
the  Ure,  where  are  the  Soke  Mills, 
to  whkh  the  inhabitants  of  Middle- 
ham  are  obliged  to  briiig  their  com 


to  be  ground.  Thence  the  road  runs 
by  Spennithome  and  Harmby  to 
Leyburn.  The  distance  from  Jer- 
vaulx to  Leybum  is  7  m. 

(b)  The  historical  antiquary  must 
on  no  account  omit  visitmg  BoUo» 
CasUe,  distant  about  5  m.  From 
Bolton  he  may  proceed  to  Caiperby 
(2  m.),  cross  the  Ure  at  Aysgaith 
(where  the  waterfall  and  the  ch.  are 
to  be  seen),  and  return  to  Leybum 
on  the  S.  side  of  Wensleydale.  This 
will  be  a  delightful  day  a  excursion. 

From  Leybum  take  the  road  which 
runs  above  the  Shawl,  and  at  about 
2  m.  from  the  town  joins  the  main 
road  from  Richmond  to  Askrigg. 
After  proceeding  a  little  more  thfm 
1  m.  on  this  latter  road,  turn  off  1.  to 
a  point  called  Scarth  Nick  (the  name 
is  found  elsewhere,  and  means  a 
"  nick  *'  or  cleft  in  the  scar  of  rock), 
whence  a  magnificent  view  is  ob- 
tained over  Wensleydale.  It  Is  of 
the  ■  same  general  character  with 
that  fVom  Leybum  Shawl,  and  pre- 
sents the  same  contrast  of  moimtain 
and  richly-cultivated  land ;  but  the 
foreground  is  different  A  glimpse 
of  the  Aysgarth  Falls  is  obtamed  rt., 
with  Bolton  Castle  at  some  distance 
above  them.  The  village  of  Preston 
under  Scar  lies  close  below.  From 
this  point  the  road  descends  the  Scax 
to  Sedmire,  where  is  a  small  Norm, 
and  E.  Eng.  ch.,  worth  notice,  and 
a  maypole  on  the  green.  There  are 
son»  fine  falls  here  on  the  Ure. 
Thence  a  rough  road,  crossing  the 
Apedale  Beck,  will  bring  the  tourist 
under  the  walls  of  Bolton  Castle. 

This  great  castle  of  the  Scropes 
will  have  been  for  some  time  visible, 
with  its  four  towers  rising  grey 
against  the  msset  moors  that  stretch 
away  from  it  N.  and  W.  N.W, 
broken  crags  and  steeper  hills 
extend  toward  Askrigg.  On  the  E. 
side  alone  plantations  have  been 
made  along  the  course  of  the  Ape- 
dale  Beck.    The  whole  country  is 
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lonely  and  treeless;  ftilU  in  the 
ftQcient  dayst  of  roes  and  of  red  deer, 
but  now  without  more  lively  tenants 
than  the  heath-fowl*  and  a  few  lead- 
miners.  The  castle  stands  on  what 
is  in  effect  the  N.  side  of  Wensley- 
dale ;  and  the  ground  rises  gradually 
behind  it  to  the  crest  of  the  ridge 
dividing  Wensleydale  from  Swale- 
dale. 

Here  the  Scropes  lived  in  the 
midst  of  their  own  followers,  and  in 
the  greatest  feudal  state,  ftom  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  to  the  days  of 
the  Long  Parliament.  Here  the 
Lord  Scrope  marshalled  his  men 
before  joining  the  host  which  fought 
at  Fioddeu : — 

**  Lord  Scrope  of  Bolton,  stem  and  stoat, 
On  horseback  who  had  not  his  peer ; 

No  EngUshman  Scots  more  did  doubt— 
With  him  did  wend  all  Wensadale 

From  Morton  uoio  Moisdale  Moor; 
All  they  that  dwelt  bv  the  banks  of  Swale 

With  him  were  bent  in  bamess  stour. 

With  Insty  lads  and  large  of  length    * 
Which  dwelt  at  Seimer-water  aide, 

AU  Richmondtihire  its  total  strength 
The  lusty  Scrope  did  lead  and  guide." 

The  Scropes  of  Bolton  were  fre- 
quently wardens  of  the  west  marches, 
and  it  is  the  **  Keen  Lord  Scrope  " 
who  thus  figures  in  the  ballad  of 
Elinmont  Willie.  As  march-warden, 
Lord  Scrope  attended  Queen  Mary 
of  Scotland  at  Carlisle,  where  she 
was  first  conducted  on  her  flight  to 
Kngland.  Lady  Scrope  was  sent  to 
wait  on  her ;  and  on  the  13th  of  Julv, 
1568,  she  was  conveyed  from  Carlisle 
to  Bolton  Castle,  where  she  remained 
until  January  26,  1568-9.  During 
her  stay  at  Bolton  the  famous  Com- 
mission sat  at  York,  and  afterwards 
at  Westminster,  which  professed  to 
examine  the  charges  brought  against 
her ;  and  while  uie  Commission  was 
sitting  at  York  the  intrigue  was 
commenced  between  Mary  and  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  the  chief 
of  Blizabeth*s  commissionerB,  which 
afterwards  cost  the  Duke  his  head. 
Lady  Scrope  was  his  sister,  and  by 


her  means  letters  and  love-tokens 
passed  from  the  Duke  to  Mary  at 
Bolton.  Here  the  Queen  was 
watched  by  the  vioe-chambeilain. 
Sir  Fiands  KnoUys,  on  Elisabeth's 
part, '  and  was  visited  by  her  own 
friends,  Lesley  Bishop  of  Boss,  and 
Sir  Robert  Melville ;  and  here,  while 
the  result  of  the  Commission  was  still 
doubtfhl,  she  professed  to  liston  witti 
interest  to  the  claims  of  the  reformed 
&ith,  "hearing,"  wrote  Sir  Fntncis 
KnoUys  to  CecU,  August  8,  156& 
**  the  faults  of  papestry  revealed  by 
preaching  or  otherwise  with  con- 
tented ears,  and  with  gentle  and 
weak  replys."  The  Queen  was  per- 
mitted her  usual  exercise  at  Bobon, 
and  rode,  with  due  attendance, 
over  all  the  surrounding  oountry 
—  riding  always  so  fast  as  to 
outstrip  all  who  accompanied  her. 
**  Bolton,"  wrote  KnoUys,  was  the 
**  highest  walled  house  he  had  aeen." 
*'  It  nath  but  one  entrance,  and  half 
the  number  of  soldiers  may  bettex 
watch  and  ward  the  same  than  the 
whole  number  thereof  could  do 
CarUsle  Castle." 

Christopher  Norton,  one  <tf  the  sons 
of  Norton  of  Norton  Conyera.  the  pa- 
triarch of  the  **  Bising  in  the  North  ** 
(see  Introd.\  was  one  of  the  many 
young  gentlemen  of  Yorkdiire  whin 
enroUed  themselves  knights  of  Marv 
Stuart ;  and  managed  to  be  admitted 
into  Lord  Scrope*s  guard  at  Bolton. 
In  his  confession  ^made  after  his  cap- 
ture during  the  ** Bising")  he  gives  a 
most  picturesque  scene  in  the  great 
haU  here.  "One  day  when  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  in  winter,  had  been 
sitting  at  the  window-side  knitting 
of  a  work,  and  after  the  boaid  va« 
covered,  she  rose  and  went  to  the 
fire-side,  and,  making  haste  to  have 
the  work  finished,  would  not  lay  it 
away,  but  worked  of  it  the  time  8b(» 
was  warming  herself.  She  kicked 
for  one  of  her  servants,  whieh  indeed 
were  all  gone  to  fetch  up  her  meat 
and,  seeing  none  of  her  own  folk 
there,  caUed  me  to  hold  her  work. 
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who  was  looking  at  my  Lord  Scrope 
and  Sir  Francis  Knollys  playing  of 
chess.  I  went,  thinking  I  had  de- 
seryed  no  blame,  and  that  it  should 
not  have  become  me  to  have  refused 
to  do  it,  my  Lady  Scrope  standing 
there,  and  many  gentlemen  in  the 
chamber,  that  saw  she  spake  not  to 
me.  I  think  Sir  Francis  saw  not  nor 
beard  when  she  called  of  me.  But 
when  he  had  played  lus  mate,  he, 
seeing  me  standing  by  the  Queen 
holding  of  her  work,  called  my  cap- 
tain to  him  and  asked  him  if  I 
watched.  He  answered.  Sometimes. 
Then  he  gave  him  commandment 
tiiat  I  should  watch  no  more,  and 
said  the  Queen  would  make  me  a 
fool.-— FrouAj,  H.  E.  ix. 

During  the  civil  war  Bolton 
Castle  was  held  for  the  King  by 
Colonel  Scrope  and  Colonel  Gha3rtor, 
the  latter  of  whom,  after  being  re- 
duced to  eat  his  horses,  capitulated 
(Nov.  1645)  and  marched  to  Ponte- 
fract.  The  committee  at  York  or- 
dered it  to  be  "  made  untenable  ** 
in  1647,  and  from  that  date  it  has 
been  ialliog  more  and  more  into 
decay. 

The  castle,  with  which  these  as- 
sociations are  connected,  was  built 
by  Bichard  Lord  Scrope,  Chancellor 
of  England  under  Richard  II.,  and 
fother  of  the  Abp.  of  York  beheaded 
in  1405.  He  made  it  **  out  of  the 
ground,"  says  Leland,  **  of  four  ^eat 
btnmg  towris,  and  of  good  lodgmgs. 
It  was  a  maidng  18  years,  and  tne 
charges  of  the  buldyng  came  by  yere 
to  1000  marks.  .  .  .  Most  part  of  the 
timber  that  was  occupied  in  bnylding 
of  this  castle  was  fett  owt  of  the 
foreBt  of  Engleby,  in  Cumberland; 
and  Richard  Lord  Scrope  for  con- 
veyance of  it  had  layd  by  the  way 
dyyen  draughts  of  oxen  to  carry  it 
from  place  to  place  till  it  came  to 
Bolton.*' 

The  licence  to  crenellate  was 
granted  in  1379:  a  date  which  it 
will  be  useftil  to  remember  in  ex- 
amining the  detail  and  distribution 


of  the  Bereral  parts,  as  well  as  for 
comparison  witn  Raby  Castle,  the 
licenoe  to  fortify  which  was  granted 
by  Bishop  Hatfield  in  the  same  year. 

Of  the  4  large  square  towers  at 
the  comers,  3  remain  entire ;  the 
4th  has  fallen  down  from  neglect; 
the  rest  of  the  walls  are  nearly 
perfect.  The  buildings  enclose 
a  quadrangle  or  court-yard,  and 
parts  of  them  are  inhabited  by  cot- 
tagers, who  have  been  allowed,  very 
unfortunately,  to  take  out  some 
of  the  old  muUioned  windows,  and 
put. modem  cottage  casements  in 
their  places.  It  is  altogether  perhaps 
the  most  perfect  house  of  its  period 

remaining  in  England 

Besides  the  great  hall  in  the  north 
part,  there  is  a  smaller  hall  or 
banqueting-room  in  the  S.  front,  the 
kitchen  and  offices  of  which  remain 
almost  perfect.  Near  the  fireplace 
is  a  sink  or  water-drain,  of  plain 

character,  but  original 

The  only  entrance  to  the  castle  is  at 
the  E.  end,  through  a  well-protected 
gateway ;  and  it  is  said  that  each  of 
the  small  doors  leading  from  the 
court-yard  into  the  buildings  was 
protected  by  a  portcullis,  so  tiiat  if 
an  enemy  did  force  an  entrance  into 
the  court-yard  he  would  be  exposed 
to  a  murderous  cross-fire  from  all 
4  sides.  This  unusual  precaution 
may  have  been  considered  necessary 
from  the  circumstance  of  there  being 
no  moat,  which  probably  the  steep- 
nesB  of  the  hiU  rendered  impractic- 
able. The  chapel,  now  the  parish 
cIl,  is  outside  the  walls.  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  S.  Oswald,  and  has  been 
** restored"  and  fitted  with  new 
seats.  (In  this  chapel  Bichard  Lord 
Scrope,  the  founder,  richly  endowed 
a  chantiy,  for  the  health  of  the  soul 
of  King  Richard  II.)  It  is  close 
to  the  N.  side  of  the  castle,  and  pro- 
tected by  it  on  one  side,  and  by  the 
steep  rock  at  the  hack  on  the  other. 

The  ground-rooms  throughout  the 
castle  were  yaulted  with  plain  barrel 
vaults    ....     tlie  upper  rooms 
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had  'trooded  floors,  and  the  roofe  were 
nearly  flat.  Besides  the  4  large 
square  towers,  there  is  a  small 
square  tower  or  tniret  in  the  centre 
of  the  K.  front,  and  another  in  the 
centre  of  the  S.  front ;  the  latter  is 
filled  entirely  with  garderobes,  one 
on  each  floor,  which  have  passages 
leading  to  them  from  each  of  the 
rooms.  The  gronnd-room  of  the  N. 
tower  is  the  dungeon,  with  a  barrel 
vault,  the  only  entrance  being  by  a 
trapdoor  from  a  similar  room  over 
it,  which  has  loopholes  only ;  above 
this  is  a  guard-room,  with  a  fireplace 
and  windows.  The  eastern  half  of 
the  upper  stories  in  both  (N.  and  S.) 
fronts  is  divided  into  small  chambers 
....  the  western  half  is  a  hall, 
the  larger  and  more  important  in 
the  N.  front.  This  hall  occupies 
the  same  height  as  the  two  upx)er 
stories  in  the  eastern  part,  and  was 
open  to  the  roof,  which  was  nearly 
flat  It  has  on  each  side  three  tall 
windows  of  a  single  light,  divided  by 
a  transom,  with  foliated  heads  and 
hood  molds,  of  late  Dec.  character. 
At  the  W.  end  are  two  small 
windows  under  the  range  of  the 
others,  evidently  to  give  light  to  the 
passage  or  entry  bdbind  the  screen 
at  each  end.  The  entnmce  is  by  a 
newel  stairca.%  at  the  inner  angle  of 
the  tower,  and  the  staircase  aim)  led 
to  the  offices,  which  were  partly  in 
the  tower  and  partly  in  the  W.  front, 
where  (irom  a  larg^e  chimney  remain- 
ing) was  probably  the  kitchen.  The 
arrangement  of  tiie  smaller  hall  in 
the  S.  front  is  precisely  the  same, 
except  that  the  2  western  windows 
are  here  elongated  by  lowering  their 
sills.  On  thk  side  the  kitchen  and 
offices  are  more  perfect.  Several  of 
the  smaller  doorways  have  shoul- 
dered arches.  .  .  .  Throughout 
there  are  no  seats  in  the  sills  of  the 
windows—cul  unusual  circiunstance. 
Bolton  was  clearly  a  baronial  re- 
sidence —  not  merely  a  military 
fortress ;  and  although  Baby  Oastle 
(still  inhabited)    is  nearly  of  the 


same  period,  it  has  been  so  much 
altered  as  to  make  the  original 
arrangement  scarcely  intelligible. 

The  walls  of  the  two  halls  are 
perfect,  but  roof  and  floors  are  now 
wanting.  **  Two  halls  were  usual  in 
all  ^aresX  residences  both  in  the  13th 
and  14th  cents."  —  J.  R,  Parker, 
*  Domestic  Architecture.' 

In  the  hall  of  Bolton,  Leland 
"  much  noted  "  how  the  smoke  of  the 
hear^  was  **  wonder  strangely  con- 
veyed by  tunnels  made  on  the  syds 
of  the  walls  betwixt  the  lights"— s 
passage  which  has  sometimes  been 
supposed  to  prove  that  chimners 
were  not  in  use  before  this  Ume. 
This,  however,  we  know  to  be  an 
error.  (Chimneys  were  in  comm(m 
use  from  the  12th  cent,  downwards.) 
Leland  probably  refers  to  some  kind 
of  pipes  or  chimneys,  with  a  hood 
suspended  over  the  central  hearth, 
the  pipes  being  carried  to  the  wall 
between  the  windows.  No  traces  of 
them  now  exist.  But  they  maj 
have  been  the  work  of  the  same 
**  ingenious  hand  *'  that  devised  the 
very  fair  clock  at  Bolton,  **  cum  motn 
solijs  et  lunse,  and  other  conclusyoos," 
also  mentioned  by  Leland. 

A  room  adjoining  the  S.W.  tower 
is  called  "Queen  Mary's,'*  and  do 
doubt  was  that  occupied  by  her. 
(A  local  tradition  asserts  that  she 
escaped  through  one  of  the  windov^ 
in  this  part  of  the  castle,  and  had 
reached  the  **  Queen's  Gi^*'  on  Ley- 
bum  Shawl  when  she  was  retaken.) 
Her  signature,  **  Marie  B^'*  remained 
for  some  time  on  a  pane  of  gifiss  in 
one  of  the  windows  of  this  room,  but 
this  has  been  removed  to  Bolton  Hall, 
and  accidentally  broken,  although 
the  pieces  are  preserved.  From  & 
S.W.  tower  there  is  a  very  fine  view 
looking  across  to  the  8.  side  of 
Wenaleydale.  Under  the  castle  i» 
the  little  ch.  of  St.  Oswald,  restored, 
and  in  decent  order. 

From  Bolton,  regaining  the  main 
road  to  Aakrigg,  proceed  to  O* 
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perby,  a  small  village,  with  a  cross 
on  stops  in  its  centre.  [The  village 
of  Thoretby^  lying  S.  of  the  road, 
immediat^y  below  Bolton  Castle,  is 
noticeable  as  the  powibU  birthplace 
of  John  of  Thoresby,  Archbp.  of 
YoA  (1352-1373J.  builder  of  the 
presbytery  and  much  of  the  choir  of 
York  Minster  ( see  Bte.l.)  A  certain 
Hugh  de  Thoresby  was  lord  of  the 
manor  in  1816,  but  it  is  not  certain 
that  the  Archbp.  was  his  son.]  From 
Garperby  you  may  either  proceed  to 
Aiikrigg,  and,  crossing  the  lire  at 
Bainbridge,  return  by  Aysgarth  to 
Leybum,  or  you  may  cross  the  river 
at  Aysgajiih  Mill,  wmch  is  about  1  m. 
Sw  of  darperby.  The  first  route  will 
be  much  the  longer,  and  a  long  day 
may  be  very  pleasantly  spent  about 
the  river  at  Aysgarth.  (For  all 
these  places  see  the  following  route.) 

(e)  The  distance  from  Leybum 
to  Richmond,  taking  the  direct  road 
over  HipsweU  Moor,  is  10  m.  Fine 
views  are  commanded  from  this  high 
ground ;  but  a  &r  more  striking  and 
pictozesque  road  runs  through  the 
valley  of  the  Swale,  and  may  be 
reached  by  turning  off  the  former 
road  at  a  wayside  inn  called  Half- 
vetrng  Howe,  and  proceeding  thence 
by  Wafi)um  Hall.  The  distance  to 
Itichmond  by  this  road  is  at  least 
12  m. 

[Close  to  the  road  l^at  turns  off 
rt  from  Hal^enny  House  and  pro- 
ceeds over  Hauxwell  Moor  is  Hart* 
l^p  TTeO,  the  scene  of  Wordsworth's 
poenL  A  hunted  hart  is  said  to 
have  made  three  "  cruel  lec^s  "  from 
the  top  of  the  hill  to  the  spring 
in  the  hollow.  The  leaps  were 
oacked  by  upright  stones;  and  a 
"  bower"  was  buut  near  the  well. 

"I  look'd  npon  the  bill  both  ftr  and  near. 
Moredoleftil  place  did  never  eye  surrey ; 
It  teen'd  as  if  the  springUme  came  not 
bere. 
And  Nature  here  were  willing  to  decay." 

"^he  stones  have  disappeared,  and 


over  the  well  hangs  but  one  of  the 
trees  mentioned  by  the  poet,  who 
draws  his  beautiful  moral  from  the 
story— 

**  Never  to  blend  our  pleasure  or  our  pride 
With  sorrow  of  the  meanest  thing  that 
feelB."] 

Taking  the  lower  road,  WcHbum 
HaU,  now  a  farm  (but  carefully  re- 
stored by  T.  Htttton,  Esq.,  of  Marske), 
is  worth  notice  as  a  characteristic  ex- 
ample of  a  smaller  Yorkshire  *'  hall 
house."  It  is  built  round  an  inner 
court,  and  is  almost  entirely  Eliza- 
bethan, having  been  probably  re- 
newed by  Francis LascellesofBrekon- 
bergh,  who  inherited  the  estate  from 
his  mother,  the  last  of  the  Sedgwicks 
of  this  place,  and  descended  from 
the  Walbums  resident  here  in  ^e 
13th  cent.  Their  arms,  "  sable,  3 
water  bougets,  or,  a  bezant  in  chief," 
were  no  doubt  suggested  by  the 
"Black -beck,"  which  passes  the 
house.  During  the  civil  war  it  was 
garrisoned  for  Chas.  I.  bv  some  com- 
panies of  the  Bichmondshire  train- 
bands. Beyond  it  the  road  crosses 
the  ridge  dividing  Uredale  and 
Swaledale,  and  descends  to  the 
river-side.  The  bits  of.  pastoral 
sceneiy,  with  heath  beyond,  are 
pleasant ;  and  just  below  the  sum- 
mit of  the  ridge  a  very  beautiful 
view  opens  up  part  of  SwaledaJe 
into  Arkengarth  dale;  mountains 
close  in  the  distance  with  fine  out- 
lines. This  is  a  point  for  the 
artist.  Thick  woods  of  ash  and 
sycamore  extend  along  the  river ;  1. 
are  seen  the  parks  and  plantations  of 
Marske  (J.  Darcy  Hutton,  Esq.,  see 
Bte.  25),  and  close  to  the  road  is  the 
small  village  chapel  (Dec.),  which 
has  been  restored.  Whitdino  Wood, 
beyond  Marske,  is  within  a  walk 
from  Bichmond.  In  autumn,  when 
the  red  and  gold  of  its  sycamores  is 
contrasted  with  the  dark  green  of 
numberless  yew-trees  scattered  over 
the  face  of  the  scar  behind,  this  wood 
is  magnificent  in  colour.     On  the 
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top  of  the  scar  two  upright  stones 
mark  **Willance'B  Leap,"  «o  ciadted 
from  a  man  on  horsehack  haTing 
been  carried  over  the  precipice  at 
this  spot  The  accident  happened  in 
1606.  The  man  broke  his  leg,  but 
was  saved ;  the  horse  rolled  to  the 
bottom  and  was  killed.  A  silver  cup, 
still  in  the  possession  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Richmond,  was  given  to  them 
by  WiUance  as  a  memorial  of  his 
escape.  Hence  the  Swale  rolls 
quietly  onward  to  wash  the  foot  of 
the  Castle  Hill  at  Bichmond  (see 
Rte.  25). 

(The  upper  part  of  Swaledale  and 
Arkengarthdale  are  of  course  ac- 
cessible from  Leybum  as  easily  as 
from  Bichmond.  Beeth  is  the  best 
point  for  exploring  them.  See  Bte. 
25.) 

(d)  For  Wensley  and  Wensley- 
dale,  see  the  following  route. 


ROUTE  24. 

LEYBURN,  BY  HAWES,  TO  SEDBERGH 
CWENSLEYDALE> 

(This  route  embraces  the  whole  of 
Wensleydale.  The  entire  distance 
from  Leybum  to  Sedbergh  is  35  m. 
Hawes  is  about  half-way ;  and  the 
tourist  should  make  it  his  resting- 
place  at  least  for  one  night.  (A 
railway  is  in  progress,  1874,  fiwm 
Leybum  to  Hawes.)  The  scenery 
tliroughout  Wensleydale  is  fine ; 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  dale 
especially  has  a  pastoral  chanUster 
that  will  recall  Wordsworth  at  every 
step.  The  waterfalls  at  Aysgarth, 
at  Askrigg,  and  at  Hardraw  near 


Hawes,  are  well  worth  viatiDg ;  thp- 
passes  out  of  the  dale  northward 
afford  some  of  the  finest  mountaiQ 
soeneiT  in  Yorkshire;  and  the  late- 
ral dales  S.  will  repay  exploration.*  A 
good  road  runs  ail  the  way  to  Sed- 
bergh. There  are  comfortable  inns 
at  Hawes,  Aysgarth,  and  Askrigg.  j 

Wensleydale  (named  from  the  vil- 
lage of  Wensley — ^it  is,  in  fact,  the 
v^ey  of  the  Ure)  is  supposed  to 
begin  at  present  at  Kilgram  Brid|re, 
below  Jervaulz  Abbey,  and  to  ex- 
tend to  the  Westmoreland  border. 
The  Wensleydale  of  ancient  dar^ 
ended,  westward,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Bain  with  the  Ure.  All  bieyond 
was  a  wild  forest  But  this  part  of 
the  dale  must  always  have  been  of  a 
different  character  to  the  ** heads" 
of  Teesdale  or  of  Swaledale;  both 
of  which  narrow,  and  are  hemmed 
in  by  mountains.  Wensleydale  nms 
broad  and  open  to  its  extremity 
where  the  road  crosses  the  ridge, 
and,  descending  into  Garedale,  pro- 
ceeds to  Sedbergh.  The  hills  which 
close  in  the  dale  are  throughout  of 
mountain  limestone,  cs^P^  in  places 
with  millstone  grit.  Thevxise  gra- 
dually on  either  side  of  the  dale  to 
a  watershed  ridge  which  separates 
Wensleydale  S.  from  Wharfedale 
and  N.  from  Swaledale.  A  third 
ridge  crosses  the  dale  W. ;  and  be- 
yond it  tlie  streams  flow  W.  into  the 
valley  of  the  Lune.  The  scars  or 
precipices  of  broken  rock,  which 
form  a  main  feature  of  the  dale,  are 
characteristic  of  the  limestone. 

The  lower  part  of  Wensleydale  is 
famous  for  its  dairies.  Wensleydale 
cheese  (and  especially  its  excellent 
cream  cheese^  should  not  be  neglected 
by  the  traveller.  Baron  Parke  took 
his  tiUe  (1856)  from  this  Torkahire 
dale,  in  wnich  he  was  bom. 

The  pretty  village  of  WauUy 
(Woden's  lei^?~th6  name  poflsibly 
preserves  that  of  the  great  K<niheni 
deity;  it  is,  however,  called  Wen- 
dresla^  and  Wendershiga  in  Dame6- 
day)  hes  on  the  Ure,  1^  m.  8.W.  of 
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LeybonL    The  Ch,,  made  ooUegiaie 
by  letieiB  patent  of  Bioh.  £[.,  1399, 
is  well  worth  a  visit    The  nave  is 
late  Perp.;  the  long  choir  fine  E. 
ISng.     Imder  the  nave  battlements 
are    man^  shields   of  Scropes  and 
their   alliancee,   and  below  the  E. 
window  are  (veiy  unnsnaUy)  stone 
seats  oi  the  same  date  as  the  chanoel 
itBelfl      At  the  end  of  the  K.  aisle 
portions  of  a  richly-oarred  parcloee, 
brought  fixxn  the  Scrope  oliantry  at 
Easby  Abbey,  near  Richmond  (the 
ancient  barying-plaoe  of  the  Scropes 
—see  Bte.  25),  now  enclose  the  pew 
of  the  lords  of  Bolton.    Inscriptions 
nm  along  the  top  of  the  screen, 
which  has  besides  "  a  sort  of  Scrope 
pedigree  in  wood-work."    The  ori- 
ginal oak  seating  remains  in  the  nave. 
The  chancel  has  yeiy  fine  stalls, 
covered  with  heraldry,  and  bearing 
the   date   1527,  where  they  were 
erected    hj    **Heniy    Bichaidson, 
rector."    The  letters  of  the  inscrip- 
tion which  records  this  are  admirable 
in  design  and  ezecntioa.   Before  the 
poppy-headsk  and  looking  toward  the 
chl,  are  figores  d  animals,  thorooghly 
good,  spirited,  and  life-like.    Mere 
also  is  the  fine  (Flemish)  braes  of 
Sir  Simon  de  Wenslagh,  rector  (ciro. 
1390),  with  the  veiled  chalice  on  his 
hreast  above  his  crossed  hands.    (It 
hss  been  engraved  by  both  Waller 
ud  BootelL)    The  name  is  known 
by  the  will  of  Oswald  Dykes,  rector, 
1607,  who  desired  to  be  buried  nnder 
|hit  stone,  and  an  inscription  reoord- 
isg  whom  is  let  in  at  the  head  of  the 
bnMB,  to  its  injurv.    In  the  N.  aisle 
i«  a  monument  for  two  children  of 
Wd  Henry  Scrope^  who  died  in 
1525.     The  vestry  contains  some 
^vly  Saxon  fragments  dug  np  in  the 
<^yaid;  among  them  a  stone  marked 
^^\  a  ciooB  and  the  name  Ponfnd. 
{&  the  eh.  is  buried  the  father  of 
1(m)q  the  poet,  rector  of  Wensley 
^1673-1683);  and  in  the  ch.>vaid, 
piomasMande,  the  *  poet"  of  Wens- 
l^dsle,  who  died  ui  1798.     His 
'  Weaaleydale,  a  Poem,*  was  pub- 
[7oritUfc] 


lished  at  York  in  1771.  He  also 
wrote  'Verbeia,  or  Wharfedale,  a 
Poem,'  and  other  works.  The  lines 
on  his  tombstone  are  from  Gold- 
smith's <  Deserted  Village.* 

BoUon  HaU  (Lord Bolton),  adjoin- 
ing the  village  W.,  was  finished  in 
1678,  after  Bolton  Oastle  had  become 
untenantable,  bv  the  1st  Duke  of 
Bolton,  son  of  uie  Marquis  of  Win- 
chester, so  fiunous  for  his  defence  of 
Basing  House  during  the  civil  war. 
It  contains  some  interesting  portraits 
of  the  Scropes,  among  them  one  of 
the  9th  Lord,  who  gathered  his 
Wensleydale  followers  for  Flodden 
(see  Bte.  23);  of  the  11th  Lord, 
who  had  the  custody  of  Queen  Mary ; 
of  his  wife,  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk ;  and  of  the  13th  Lord  Scrope, 
the  last  of  his  line,  created  Earl  of 
Sunderland  by  Ghas.  L — by  Vandyck, 
Thepark  is  well  wooded. 

(From  Wensley  you  may  take  the 
K.  side  of  the'dale,  see  Oastle  Bolton, 
and  cross  at  Oaxperbv  to  Aysgarth. 
All  this  is  described  in  the  former 
route — Ezc.  h.) 

Wensley  bridge  was  made,  says 
Leland,  **by  one  called  Alwine,  par- 
son of  Wencdaw,"  who  died  in  1430. 
Grossing  it,  tiie  road  on  the  rt  bank 
of  the  Ure  passes  through  West 
Witton,  where  the  oh.  is  £.  Eng. 
(some  portions  perhaps  earlier) — 
there  is  a  fine  view  from  the  clL-yard 
— and  then  proceeds  under  PenhM 
(1817  ft.)  (Pen,  Oymric,  a  hill-crest  ^ 
a  broad,  flat-topped  mountain,  con- 
spicuous throughout  the  dale,  and, 
from  its  peculiar  outline,  a  land- 
mark even  from  the  Cleveland  Hills. 
The  summit,  although  flat,  is  bold 
and  craggy  (it  is  <»  millstone  grit, 
the  maas  of  the  hill  mountain  lime- 
stone), and  in  Leland's  time  had  on 
it  a  **  castelet  **  or  watch-tower.  The 
view  from  this  hill,  almost  isolated 
as  it  is  by  the  narrow  glens,  Bishop- 
dale,  Waldendale,  and  Goverdaie, 
which  wind  round  and  behind  it,  is 
magnificent,  and  will  amply  repay 
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Boute  24. — Bishopdale — Aysgarth. 


the  climb.  It  may  best  be  moanted 
from  the  village  of  We9t  Burton,  in 
Waldendale.  [The  becks  which 
descend  Bishopoiale  and  Waldendale 
join  a  little  above  the  road  through 
Wenaleydale.  Both  these  dales  are 
picturesque,  with  fine  sycamores  and 
ash-trees  clustering  about  the  farms, 
and  with  grand  hill  scenery  at  their 
higher  ends,  where  the  watershed 
ri<%e  separates  them  from  Wharfe- 
dftle.  (A  rough  road  passes  up  each 
dale,  and  joins  that  which  runs  up 
Wharfedale,  by  Kettlewell,  to  Ask- 
rigg  and  Hawes — see  poet,  Howes.) 
They  are  much  narrower  than  the 
main  vcdley  of  the  Ure,  are  little 
known,  and  are  worth  ike  artist's 
attention.  In  Fots  OiR,  a  narrow 
glen  opening  into  Bishopdale  on  the 
W.  side,  about  3  m.  above  Thoralby, 
is  a  long  series  of  falls  or  "foases," 
descending  from  the  fell,  ledge  after 
ledge,  for  more  than  ^  m.  In  Walden- 
dale, close  to  West  Burton,  is  a  water- 
fall, still  very  wild  and  striking,  al- 
though a  lead-mine  is  working  in  the 
rock  mmiediately  in  front  of  it.  The 
houses  of  West  Burton  are  built  round 
a  green,  with  a  cross  on  steps  in  the 
middle.  Many  of  the  houses  have  a 
flight  of  steps  to  an  upper  door,  that 
below  opening  into  a  stable  for 
cattle.  This  arrangement  is  com- 
mon throughout  the  northern  dales. 
The  tourist  who  desires  to  explore 
tills  neighbourhood  will  find  a  good 
inn  at  Aysgarth  (see  pad). 

Near  the  opening  of  Bishopdale 
are  some  scanty  remains  of  a  pre- 
ceptory  of  Knights  Templars,  esta* 
bhahed  before  the  year  1185,  the 
history  of  which  seems  little  known. 
(The  remains,  little  more  than  fbundar 
tions,  are  tiiose  of  the  chapel  attached 
to  the  preceptory.)  By  the  road- 
side, and  commanding^  a  view  of 
Ayagarth  Force,  is  a  bwlding  called 
the  "Temple"  (with  reference  to 
this  foundation),  in  the  grounds  of 
SvfiniihwaUe   SaU   (J.    Filkington, 


A  road  rt.  leftds  to  Aysgarth 
bridge  some  time  before  the  village 
is  entered.  The  ch.  and  the  Force 
(or  waterfall)  both  adjoin  the  bridge. 
(The  key  of  the  ch.  is  kept  at  the 
village,  nearly  1  m.  o^  and  the 
tourist  should  send  for  it  whilst  be 
is  visiting  the  waterfall.) 

The  view  from  Aysfforth  Brid^  » 
singularly  picturesque.  The  Ure 
is  here  much  broken  with  waterfalls, 
more  varied  (though  not  so  grand, 
than  those  of  the  more  fiunons  Force 
bel(fw.  **  The  gloom  of  the  pendent 
trees,"  says  Pennant,  "the  towering 
steeple  of  the  ch.  above,  and  the 
rage  of  the  waters  beneath  liie  ivr- 
bound  arch,  form  altogether  a  most 
romantic  view."  AywaHk  Force  ii 
about  h  m.  below.  The  river  here 
descends  a  series  of  limestone  ledges 
(none  of  great  height)  which  stietdi 
across  its  Ded.  The  banks  are  fiinged 
with  natural  coppice.  The  aceoe  is 
always  striking— though  we  need 
not  believe  that  Pooocke  "prefened 
these  rapids  to  the  cataracts  of  the 
Nile."  When  in  flood,  the  river  &ll8 
over  these  ledges  (then  completely 
hidden)  with  tremendous  force.  At 
other  thnes  the  margin  of  the  stream, 
curiously  worn  and  fretted,  forms 
a  singular  frame  to  the  dasluiig 
water.  The  "Fcaroe"  (very  much 
Tumerized)  forms  one  of  &e  senes 
in  that  great  artist's  **Biehmond- 
shire.'*  (It  was  originally  executed 
for,  and  used  to  illustrate.  Dr.  Whit- 
aker's  *  Bichmondshire.*)  The  sur- 
rounding woods  and  oopraoe  afed 
pleasant  lingeiingplaoea.  Theyettov 
poppy  {Meeofioptia  Cambriea)  is  to 
oe  Knmd  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
falls. 

The  ChttTch  (dedicated  to  St  An- 
drew) stands  on  the  hOl  above  tiw 
bridge.  It  loos  perhape  the  longest 
ch.  in  England  without  a  dearly  defc> 
loped  chancel ;  and  had  been  an  K.K. 
building,  with  Perp.  additioitt.  Id 
1866,  however,  it  was  (it  may  be  hoped 
necessarily)    entirely   rebuilt,  with 
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tbe  exception  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
tower  (perhaps  E.  E.,  and  evidently 
meant  for  defence,  like  many  other 
church-towers  in  ijaia  district).  The 
new  church  (architect,  Bauet  Ked- 
ing)  is  throughout  Ferp.  in  character^ 
and  haa  a  distinct  chancel.  There  is 
eome  modem  stained  glass,  an  en- 
riched reredofl,  and  a  mural  decora- 
tion representing  the  Call  of  St  An- 
drew. But  &rmoTe  interesting  than 
any  portion  of  the  modem  church 
is  the  magnificent  roodscreen  flate 
Dec.),  said  to  have  been  brought  m>m 
Jerraulx,  and  which  was  the  meet 
conspicoDUS  feature  in  the  old  church 
of  Aysgarth,  as  it  is  in  the  new. 
It  has  been  newly  painted  and 
regilt.  The  wood  -  work  in  the 
chancel  is  modem,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  enriched  stall -ends, 
with  initials  and  devices  of  abbots 
of  Jerraulx,  to  which  house  the 
ch.  belonged.  There  is  a  fine  view 
from  the  ch.-yard.  "  Aykesgarth," 
the  ancient  form  of  the  name,  seems 
to  mean  "  oak  enclosure." 

There  .will  be  a  fftation  at  Ays- 
garth  when  the  Hawes'  railway  is 
opened ;  and  a  good  hotel  has  been 
l>uilt  and  is  open,  at  Palmer  s  Flatt, 
close  to  the  oh.,  and  about }  m.  from 
the  Force.  You  can  either  cross  the 
riTer  here,  and  proceed  along  the  N. 
bank  to  Askrigg,  or  follow  the  road 
to  Bauibridge  through  Thornton 
Rust.  The  latter  road  affords  per- 
haps the  finer  yiews. 

(On  the  former  road,  the  only 
pomt  to  be  notioed  is  Nappa  HaU, 
the  ancient  house,  well  w(nthy  of  a 
▼isit;  of  the  Metcalfee  (called  looaUy 
**Meo<A  '*),  beads  of  a  great  *'  clan  "* 
whidi  fotmerly  extended  through- 
out the  dale.  Leland  says  that  about 
Nanpa  it  would  have  been  easy  '*to 
make  a  300  men  in  very  known  oon- 
Baaguinity  of  the  Metcalfee ;"  and  in 
1556  Sir  Ohxistopher  Metcalfe,  as 
aheril^  met  the  Judges  at  York  with 
900  "  of  his  own  name  and  kindred,'' 
^l  on  irtute  horses.  Oamden  savs 
(Britannia)  the  family  of  MetcaJfe 


was  then  (1607)  counted  tbe  most  nu- 
merous in  England.  Sir  Christopher 
Metcalfe,  or,  according  to  another 
story.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  visited 
him  here,  is  said  to  have  stocked  the 
river  Ure  with  "orevishes"  (cray- 
fish), **  which  he  brought  from  the 
South."  The  last  of  these  Nappa 
Metoalfes  died  1756.  The  &mlly, 
however,  is  by  no  means  extinct; 
and  in  our  own  day  Lord  Metcalfe 
was  governor  successively  of  the 
three  greatest  dependencies  of  the 
British  Crown,->Jamaica,  Canada, 
and  India.  His  epitaph,  in  the  ch. 
of  Winkfield,  near  Windsor,  written 
by  Lord  Macaulay,  doscribes  him  as 
a  statesman  '^  tried  in  manv  and 
difficult  conjunctures,  yet  founa  equal 
to  alL"  The  house  of  Nappa,  which 
was  built  by  Thomas  Metcalfe,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Puchy  of  Lancaster  in 
the  reign  of  Eich.  ILL,  contains  a  bed- 
stead in  which  Queen  Mary  is  said 
to  have  slept,  a  pair  of  her  gloves, 
and  an  autograph  letter  from  her  to 
a  Metcalfe.  Jas.  I.  vros  entertained 
here,  and,  says  tradition,  crossed  the 
Ure  on  the  back  of  Metcalfe's  hunts- 
man (Metcalfe  of  Nappa  was  Master 
Forester  of  WensleydaleJ.    The  sea 

Sink  {Armeria  marttima)  grows  wild 
ere.  1^  m.  firom  the  HaU  is  a  warren 
of  silver-grey  rabbits.  It  is  said  that 
only  2  or  3  warrens  of  this  species 
exist  in  England.] 

Taking  the  road  by  Thornton 
Rust  (said  to  be  a  corruption  of  St. 
Bestitutus)  the  views  over  the  dale, 
into  which  the  mountains  send  out 
great  projecting  buttresses,  are  very 
fine.  At  BainSridge  the  little  river 
Bain  is  crossed,  close  to  its  junction 
with  the  Ure.  Here  the  "  forest  of 
Wensleydale "  commenced,  and  a 
horn  is  still  sounded  at  10  at  night 
"from  Holyrood  to  Shrovetide"  as 
a  guide  to  ttavellers.  Bainbridge  is 
the  conjectured  site  of  the  Roman 
Braechium ;  and  a  Roman  road,  run- 
ning through  Wensleydale  from  Mid- 
dlehvn,  is  thought  to  have  turned 
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from  this  point  northward  orer  the 
wild  oonn^  toward  Bowes  (Lava- 
tne  .  Over  the  door  of  the  gnumnar- 
Bchool  at  Bainhridgo  is  a  mennaid, 
said  to  have  heen  found  in  a  camp 
on  the  top  of  Addleborongfa,  or  in 
one  below,  nearer  the  town.  These 
camps  are  sometimes  called  '*  High 
Bmff*'  and  "  Low  Braff/*  One  was 
perhaps  a  summer  camp,  while  the 
other  represents  the  Boman  station, 
l^nxn  Bamhridge  you  may  visit 
Seamer  Water  and  Addleboropgh 
(see  pod) ;  but  first  cross  the  river 
to  Aucrigg;  visiting  by  the  way  JftZt- 
giU  Force,  (After  crossing  the  Ure 
you  must  send  on  your  carriage  to 
Askrigg,  and  proceed  to  the  fsJl  on 
foot.)  I^ear  a  gate  1.  is  the  Orange 
farm,  marking  the  site  of  Fors  (or 
Force — this  Northern  name  (it  is  Uie 
Norwegian  fo9$ )  for  a  watermll  is  one 
of  ihe  many  indications  of  Scandina- 
vian settlements  extending  westward 
into  Torkdiire  from  Westmoreland) 
Abbey — the  settlement  of  Peter  de 
Quincy  and  his  monks,  which  was 
afterwards  removed  to  Jervaulx. 
(See  Bte.  28.  The  monks  of  Jer- 
vaulx  maintained  a  cell  here  until 
the  Dissolution ;  and  a  window  and 
doorway  in  a  part  of  the  &rmhouse 
called  the  "chantry"  are  perhaps 
earlier  than  that  time.)  The  force 
or  waterfall  on  the  Meerbeck,  close 
to  the  Grange,  gave  name  to  this 
Ikouse,  which,  on  the  edge  of  the 
wild  Wenslejrdale  forest,  was  un- 
able to  sustam  itself,  ^ite  of  con- 
cessions from  the  great  Earls  of  Rich- 
mond, who  permitted  the  brethren  to 
take  for  their  support  "  the  remains 
of  all  deer  which  the  wolves  had 
killed."  The  site  is  wild  and  pleas- 
ing; and  is  thus  described  in  a 
letter  from  Wordsworth  to  Coleridge, 
1799  : — •'  After  walking  through  two 
small  fields  we  came  to  a  mill,  which 
we  passed ;  and  in  a  moment  a  sweet 
little  valley  opened  before  us,  with 
an  area  of  gmssy  ground,  and  a  stream 
dashinff  over  various  lamin»  of  black 
rocks  Close  under  a  bank  covered  with 


firs ;  the  bank  and  stream  on  our  left, 
another  woody  bank  on  our  rL,  and  the 
fiat  meadow  in  front,  from  which,  as  at 
Buttennere,  the  stream  had  retired,  &( 
it  were,  to  hide  itself  under  the  shade.** 
—LifeofWordmDOfih,iA5U  UtUgiJl 
lies  above  this  force,  on  another  bock. 
(The  best  wa^  should  be  asked  at  the 
Gnmee.)  Like  all  the  "forces'* in 
this  district,  the  water  descends  (69 
ft)  over  a  scar  at  the  end  of  a  long 
hollow.  Here  the  sides  of  the  glen 
are  narrow  and  broken.  The  water 
flings  itself  over  a  scar  of  black 
rock,  the  sides  of  which  are  clothed 
with  trees,  ferns,  and  graaaes.  In 
front,  the  basin  of  the  fiol  is  hidden 
by  a  great  *•  platform  "  of  rock,  with 
other  masses  piled  irregularly  round 
it  "  On  a  nearer  approach,**  writes 
Wordsworth,  *'  the  waters  seemed  io 
fall  down  a  tall  arch  or  niche  tiiat  had 
shaped  itself  by  insensible  moulder- 
ings  in  the  wall  of  an  old  castle.  We 
left  this  spot  with  reluctance,  but 
highly  exliilarated.'*  The  solitude 
of  the  wooded  glen  is  perfect;  snd 
above  it  (on  the  same  beck)  is 
WhitfeU  Force  ^  mom  difficult  of 
access,  but  amply  repaying  the 
climb  up  the  hilL  Here  the  glen 
is  much  narrower,  and  the  water 
falls  (42  ft)  in  broad  sheets  over 
gritstone  rock.  All  the  accompani- 
ments of  these  falls — the  narrow 
glen,  the  foliage  and  undergrowth, 
and  the  exquisite  colouring — will 
well  reward  the  artist  whoiingers 
to  study  them. 

The  stream  will  be  a  sufficient 
guide  into  Aakrigg  (Itm:  the  King'd 
Arms,  moderately  good).  In  tbe 
street  is  a  curious  house,  half 
Flemish  in  character,  with  the  date 
1675,  and  an  inscription.  The  ch. 
has  been  restored,  but  seems  to  be 
mainly  late  E.  Sng.  with  Perp.  addi- 
tions. From  Askrigg  two  roads 
cross  the  fells  into  Swaledale;  bat 
the  pass  by  them  is  by  no  meam 
so  fine  as  that  from  Hawes.  (See 
poet.) 
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Betarninfi^  to  Bainbridge,  yoa'may 
flimb  AdUaiiHfrough  (1564  ft.),  the 
remarkable  limestone  hill  rising  £. 
of  the  Tillage.  On  its  top  is  SUme- 
raite,  a  cairn  860  ft.  in  circumference, 
piled  above  3  stone  cists,  one  of 
which  retains  its  shape.  A  square 
Roman  cami\  now  almost  obliterated, 
once  existed  here.  The  view  from 
the  summit  of  Addleborough  is  vast, 
hut  perhaps  less  so  than  that  from 
Penhill.  It  however  commands 
Seamerdale,  out  of  which  the  Bain 
flows,  and  which  is  **  unique  among 
K.  Yorkshire  dales  in  its  shape  and 
diaracter."  The  lake  is  fed  by 
streams  descending  from  three  dales 
— ^Bardale,  Raydtde,  and  Gragdale. 
The  hills  that  on  each  side  guard 
its  entrance  stand  boldly  out  toward 
the  Uxe ;  and  2  m.  up  the  dale  is 
Seamer-^ifater  (locally  called  S&ner- 
water ;  the  etymology  is  not  dear^,  a 
lake  of  105  acres*  with  a  sprinkling 
of  wood  round  its  shores.  It  cannot 
be  compared  with  the  least  picture 
eeqne  lake  in  the  adjoining  counties 
of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland ; 
but  the  scene  is  quiet  and  pleasing, 
and  imder  some  effects  of  light  even 
grand.  The  lake  contains  some  fish 
— troQt,  bream,  and  grayling — the 
last  introduced  within  memory :  but 
the  trout  here  are  by  no  means  so 
fine  as  those  in  the  neighbouring 
streams.  There  is  a  tradition  that  a 
large  town  once  stood  on  its  site, 
and  that  an  old  man  sought  alms 
from  house  to  house  throughout  it, 
receiving  none  till  he  came  to  a 
cottage  on  the  outskirts.  There  he 
was  red  and  lodged,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  departed.  As  he  climbed 
the  hill  he  tamed,  and,  looking  on 
the  city,  exclaimed — 

"  Sfamner  water  riie,  Simmo'  water  sink. 
And  swallow  all  the  u>wn, 
8BTe  yon  M'te  boow. 
When  they  gave  me  meat  and  drink." 

The  earth  gaped,  the  lake  rose,  and 
all  perished  except  the  inhabitants 
of  the**  li'Ie  house.'* 
The  house  of  Baydale,  on   the 


stream  which  descends  into  the  lake 
(now  belonging  to  Sir  J.  W.  Bams- 
den),  was  "b^eged"  in  1617  by 
Sir  Thomas  Metcalfe  of  Nappa. 
It  held  out  many  days.  Several 
persons  were  wounded  and  two 
Killed.  The  owner,  named  Bobin- 
son,  was  absent,  and  his  wife  and 
family  of  servants  were  the  only 
garrison.  They  were  at  length  re- 
lieved by  the  lady's  nephew,  who 
marched  across  the  hills  from  Lan- 
cashire. The  cause  of  quarrel  does 
not  appear. 

A  large  block  of  limestone  called 
the  "Carlow  Stone"  lies  at  the  foot 
of  the  lake. 

(A  rough  mountain  road  leads 
from  Bttinbridge  E.  of  Seamer 
Water,  across  the  ridge  to  the  road 
through  Widdale,  from  Hawes  to 
Ingleton.  (See  post.")  A  pedestrian 
may  make  his  way  oy  this  road  to 
the  little  inn  at  Oeanlonest  near  the 
source  of  the  Bibble.  This  inn  is 
about  10  m.  horn  Bainbridge.  It  is 
on  the  Widdale  road,  and  is  8  m. 
from  Ingleton.  Distances,  however, 
in  this  mountain  district  are  hardly 
to  be  reckoned  by  miles,  and  the 
walk  from  Bainbridge  to  Gearstones 
will  prove  a  long  (and  somewhat 
dreary)  one.  (See  for  it  and  the 
country  round,  post,  and  Bte.  S2.) 

4  m.  from  Bainbridge  we  reach 
Hatoe$  (the  howes?).  Inn:  The 
White  Hart,  clean,  comfortable,  and 
not  unreasonable.  The  dale  here  is 
broad  and  open,  and  not  very  pictur- 
esque. Hawes  is  a  town  of  1843  In- 
hab.  (in  1871),  just  halfway  between 
Leybum  and  Sedbergh,  and  here 
the  Midland  rly.,  nmning  from 
Settle  toward  Oarlisle,  is  met  bv 
the  line  from  Leybum.  Much  kmt 
worsted  hosiery  is  made  here  — 
sailors'  jackets,  shirts,  stockings,  Ac.  ; 
and  Hawes  is  the  chief  dep6t  for  the 
butter  produced  in  this  and  the 
neighbouring  dales.  As  much  as 
70(3.  has  been  paid  in  one  week  for 
butter.    The   town  itself  is  unin- 
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teresting.  The  ch^  built  in  1852,  is 
tolerably  good ;  over  the  altar  is  a 
bit  of  the  old  earring,  aaid  to  be 
characteristic  of  these  dales.  Little 
is  now  executed ;  but  every  old  farm 
has  (or  had)  its  chests  and  dressers, 
carved  by  the  dalesmen  in  long 
winter  evenings.  Some  of  this  carv- 
ing is  elaborate,  though  it  scarcely 
equalB  the  winter  work  of  Norwe> 
gian  peasants.  Hawes  is  a  good 
resting-place,  and  expeditions  may 
be  nuide  from  it  into  Swaledale, 
and  to  ti^e  head  of  the  Ure.  Hard- 
raw  Force,  \\  m.  above  Hawes  N.. 
must  on  no  account  be  left  unseen. 
It  is  the  most  striking  waterfall 
throughout  these  dales. 

Hardraw  Force  is  in  Fossdale,  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  main  valley.  A  path, 
which  can  bo  properly  entered  only 
through  the  small  public-house  at 
Hardniw,  leads  into  a  deep  recess  or 
glen,  having  the  form  of  a  horse- 
shoe, and  thickly  wooded,  in  plea- 
sant contrast  with  the  surrounding 
moors.  It  is  waUed  in  by  limestone 
cliffs,  perhaps  200  ft.  high,  and  the 
width  of  the  glen  is  not  much  more. 
At  the  extremity  of  it,  in  the  centre 
of  the  curve,  the  fall  dashes  down 
a  depth  of  96  ft.  from  the  brink  of 
the  cliff,  which,  being  composed  of 
two  beds  of  soft  black  shale,  with 
one  thin  stratum  of  hard  limestone 
interposed  between,  is  cut  away, 
down  to  this  stratum,  in  a  deep 
channel  by  the  force  of  the  water, 
and  is  washed  out  and  disinte- 
^ted  below  the  limestone  by  the 
dashing  of  the  spray.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  limestone-bed 
projects  10  or  15  ft.  from  the  fiice  of 
the  precipice,  forming  a  ledge  or 
cornice  over  which  the  water  leaps 
at  once  in  one  vast  spout  into  the 
centre  of  the  black  circular  pool 
below,  leaving  a  vacant  space  of 
30  or  4:0  ft.  between  it  and  the 
scooped-out  rock.  Along  this  hol- 
low, and  beneath  the  cornice  of 
limestone,  the  path  is  carried  quite 


behind  the  iall,  which  may  be  thns 
approached  and  examined  from  be- 
low with  the  greatest  ease.  It  is 
very  striking  to  watch  the  vast  jet 
shoot  off  from  the  overhanging 
ledge  above  your  head,  and  to  gaze 
through  the  railing  foam,  as  throodi 
a  veil,  upon  the  scene  around.  The 
path  is  continued  up  the  face  of  the 
rock  by  some  steps  laid  in  a  gap  or 
chasm,  and  then  turns  back  by  a 
wooden  bridge  over  the  top  of  the 
fall.  The  view  from  the  cl^  look- 
ing down  on  the  fall,  is  very  fine ; 
the  white  colunm  of  water  reliered 
against  the  inky  rocks,  and  the  im- 
pending character  of  the  precipices 
around,  form  an  imposing  secner 
which  has  been  worudly  portraytii 
by  the  pencil  of  Turner. 

During  very  hard  winters  thi» 
fall  forms  avast  stalagmite  of  ice. 
pyramidal  in  form,  reaching  up  the 
face  of  the  rock  to  a  height  of  80  or 
90  ft.,  and  nearly  as  broad  at  its 
base.  In  the  centre  of  this  icy  pyra- 
mid the  water  may  be  seen  flowing 
as  through  a  glass  tube. 

It  was  in  winter  (Dec.  1799)  that 
Wordsworth  visited  Hardraw,  and 
&US  describes  it  in  a  letter  to  Cole- 
ridge :  '*  We  walked  up  to  tiie  fall ; 
and  what  would  I  not  give  if  I  could 
convey  to  you  the  fedings  and 
images  which  were  then  communi- 
cated to  me !  After  cautiously  sound- 
ing our  way  over  stones  of  all  colours 
and  sizes,  encased  in  the  dearest 
water  formed  by  the  spray  of  the 
fJEdl,  we  found  the  rode,  which  befon' 
had  appeared  like  a  wall,  extendimr 
itself  over  our  heads,  like  the  ceiling 
of  a  huge  cave,  from  the  summit  of 
which  the  waters  shot  directly  over 
our  heads  into  a  basin,  and  among 
fragments  wrinkled  over  with  masEes 
of  ice  as  white  as  snow,  or  mther.  a»> 
Dorothy  scnrs,  like  congealed  froth. 
The  water  ntU  at  least  ten  yards  from 
us,  and  we  stood  direcUy  behind  it. 
the  excavation  not  so  deep  in  tho 
rock  as  to  impress  any  feeling  «>f 
darkness,  but  lofty  and  magniflcenL 
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.  •  •  .    The  spot  whero  we  stood 
was  as  dry  as  the  chamber  in  which 
I  am  now  sitting,  and  the  incumbent 
rock,  of  which  ^e  groundwork  was 
imiestone,  veined  and  dappled  with 
fiolomsy  which  melted  into  each  other 
with  every  possible  variety.    On  the 
summit  cf  the  cave  were  three  fes- 
toons^ or  rather  wxinkles,  in  the  rock 
....  each    hung 'with   icicles  -of 
various  length  ....  and  the  stream 
shot  from  the  rows  of  icicles  in  ir- 
r^^ular  fits  of  strength,  and  with  a 
body  of  water  that  varied  every  mo- 
meat^  •  ...  In  such  a  situation  you 
have  at  every  moment  a  feeling  of 
the  preeenoe  of  the  sky.  Laiq^e  fleecy 
douds  drove  over  our  hea(u  above 
the  rush  of  the  water,  and  the  sky 
appeared  of  a  blue  more  than  usually 
bnlliant.  ....  What  a  soene,  too, 
in  summer  I    In  the  luxury  of  our 
imagination  we  could  not  help  feed- 
ing upon  the  pleasure  which  this 
cave,  in  the  heat  of  a  July  noon, 
would  qpread  through  a  frame  exqui- 
sitely sensible.    That  huge  rock  on 
the  right,  the  bank  winding  round 
on  the  left  with  all  its  living  foliage, 
and  the  breeae  stealing  up  the  valley, 
and  bedewing  the  cavern  with  the 
freshest  imaginable  spray.  And  then 
the  murmur  of  the  water,  the  quiet, 
&e  seclusion,  and  a  long  summer 
day." — Life,  vol.  i  p.  153. 

Theeranesbill  geranium  ( Geranium 
wf^vaUemn)  grows  in  such  plenty  over 
the  ftUen  masses  of  limestone  at  the 
bottom  of  the-glen  as  to  give  distinct 
colour  to  the  foreground.  Geranium 
jpratetue  and  luddum  are  also  found 
m  the  neighbourhood. 


Seven  dales — ^Mossdale,  Yoredale 
proper,  Ootterdale,  and  Fossdale 
(N.),  and  Widdale,  Galedale,  and 
Seamerdale  (S.),  open  out  within 
3  m.  of  Hawes,  radiating  from  it 
N.,  S^  and  W.  All  these  dales  con- 
tain scattered  fieurms  and  cottages, 
geaeraUy  nestling  under  three  or 
twa  old  ash-trees  or  sycamores — 


the  originals  of  Wordsworth's  pic- 
ture— 

*'And  he  bad  tnidged  through  Yorkshire 
dales, 
Among  the  rocks  and  winding  acars. 
Where  deep  and  low  the  hamlets  lie. 
Beneath  their  little  patch  of  sky, 
And  little  lot  of  stars."— Pe^  BtU,  pt.  i. 

All  are  pastoral;  and  the  green 
meadows  running  up  their  hollows 
contrast  very  pleasantly  with  the 
rough  mountains  that  guard  them. 
Black-faced  sheep  are  plenty,  and 
in  winter  are  smeared  with  tor  and 
grease  to  protect  the  wool.  The 
animals  are  so  much  reduced  during 
that  season,  that  the  wool  would  be- 
come diseased  without  some  such 
help.  Much  wool  is  spun  and  knitted 
in  the  dales,  and  clogs  (wooden  shoes, 
generally  of  alder)  are  made  in 
t    plenty   during    the   winter. 

iles  of  them  may  be  seen  in  front  of 
many  of  the  houses. 

There  are  waterfalls  on  almost 
all  the  becks  that  descend  through 
these  dales.  On  the  Cotter,  not  far 
from  its  junction  with  the  Ure,  there 
is  one  worth  a  visit,  and  higher  up 
in  this  dale,  **  in  one  of  the  ravines, 
is  a  waterfall  with  a  curious  little 
cavern  in  the  limestone,  about  which 
EpUobium  angusti/olium  and  Spp- 
num  puUJieQumgrovv,'* — /.  G.  Baker. 
(For  the  upper  part  of  the  Ure,  see 
posL) 

[The  **lhitteriubt  Pas$,"  as  the 
road  is  called  running  over  the  ridge 
from  Hawes  to  Muker  in  Sw^edak, 
is  singularly  wild,  and  commands 
most  extensive  mountain  views. 
(The  distance  is  6  m.  from  Hawes  to 
Thwaite,  and  1  m.  thence  to  Muker.) 
The  climb  to  the  summit  of  the  pass 
is  rough,  and  calls  for  good  sinews. 
The  road  passes  between  Great 
Shunnor  Fell  (2351  ft)  and  Lovely 
Seat  (2216  ft.)— the  latter  of  which 
'*  is,  perhaps,  the  most  conveniently 
situated  of  all  the  hills  of  the  dis- 
trict for  giving  a  panoramic  view  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  Swaledale  and 
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Yoredale  hoUowB."— /.  G.  B.  "  The 
evening  view,  toward  the  S.,  on 
gaining  the  summit  of  the  pass,  ia  of 
the  utmost  grandeur,  Inglehtnough, 
Whernaide,  and  other,  fine  outlines 
coming  boldly  out  beyond  the  broad 
undulations  about  the  head  of  Yore- 
d&ler—PhiUipB,  The  walk  (for  the 
sfdce  of  this  view)  should  rather  be 
taken  from  Muker  to  Hawes  than  in 
the  contrary  direction.  The^Buttet^ 
tubs,"  whicii  give  name  to  the  paas, 
are  six  or  seven  deep  holes  in  the 
limestone  a  little  below  the  Swale- 
dale  side  of  the  summit.  **  One  or 
two  have  pillars  like  basaltic  columns; 
some  are  vezy  deep;  several  have 
ferns  growing  down  the  sides,  and 
juniper-busheB about  tiie  top;  all  are 
curious."— IT.  8.  Banks,  The  hills 
on  either  side  do  not  offer  much 
interest,  and  the  ascent  of  Lovely 
Seat  will  not  give  much  more  than 
is  gained  from  the  pass  itself.  There 
is  a  clean  but  rough  inn  at  Thwaitee* 
and  another,  but  indifferent,  at 
Muker.    (SeeRte.  25.) 

A  long  mountain  road  (15  m.) 
runs  from  H&wes  through  Widdale 
to  Ingleton.  Widdale  is,  however, 
hardly  worth  exploration  on  its  own 
account,  though  the  road  may  be 
convenient  for  some  tourists,  and  its 
lower  part  (see  Bte.  82),  between 
Gearstones  Inn  and  Ingleton,  is  veiy 
interesting.  Widdale  Fell,  W.  of 
the  dale,  rises  in  a  long  ridge  of  bare 
and  grassy  moorland,  the  crest  (k 
which  is  2205  ft.  above  the  sea. 
The  views  from  it  are  extensive. 
(The  pedestrian  may  follow  the 
route  taken  by  Mr.  White,  the 
lively  author  of  A  Month  in  York- 
thire^  passing  frx>m  Bainbridge  or 
Hawes  to  Ingleton,  thence  by 
Clapham  and  ue  Oaves  to  Settle, 
thence  to  Skipton,  and  up  Wharfe- 
dale  by  Kettlewell  back  to  Hawes. 
This  route,  which  may  be  protracted 
for  as  many  days  as  he  pleases,  will 
take  him  through  the  most  interest- 
ing mountain  scenery  of  W.  Tork- 
shtte.)] 


Proceeding  from  Hawes  to  Sed- 
bergh,  the  road  is  at  first  uninterest- 
ing. (At4m.aroad  turns  N.  to  Kiikbf 
Stephen.  This,  crossing  the  ridge, 
descends  into  the  valley  of  the  Eden, 
and  from  it  a  bold  pedestrian  mar 
explore  the  almost  savage  solitudes 
about  the  sources  of  the  Eden  and 
the  Ure.  The  hills  here  are  dark 
and  rugged,  displaying,  in  Ounden's 
words,  **  such  a  dreary  waste  and 
horrid  silent  wilderness,  that  certain 
little  rivulets  that  creep  here  are 
called  *Hell*beokB* — ^rivars  of  hdl. 
In  this  part  Ihe  goats,  deer,  and 
stags  of  extraoidinary  aixe,  with 
branching  horns,  find  a  secure  re> 
treat.**  By  the  **  Hell-becks  "  the 
stream  of  the  Eden  near  its  source 
is  meant  (Al  car  Hel  (Geltio)  in- 
dicates high  or  prominent  ground; 
but  the  **  hel  '*  here  is  probably  the 
northern  root  si^poifymg  something 
covered  or  closed  m,  as  in  "  heling  "= 
roofing.)  This  riverplunges  suddenly 
into  what  is  called  HeB  GUI  '*From 
the  very  edge  of  the  water  on  both 
sides  limestone  precipices  to  a  height 
of  50  ft.  rise  so  sheerly  and  abrupuy. 
that  in  one  place,  with  the  maddened 
mountain  torrent  foaming  and  boil- 
iog  below,  it  is  easy  to  leap  aerosi 
from  one  crag  to  the  other.  The 
length  of  the  ravine  is  under  i  m. 
The  cliffs  are  overgrown  by  mosses 
and  bushes,  but  the  recesses  of  the 
glen  it  is  almost  impossible  to  exploie 
without  a  rope,  for  its  sides  are  much 
too  steep  to  be  dunbed.'*— JL  6. 
Baker.) 

Oroasing  the  ridge,  6  m.  from 
Hawes  (where  is  the  boundaiv  be- 
tween the  N.  and  W.  Ridings),  the 
road  descends  into  OandaU^tbtin^ 
which  the  streams  run  W.  towaraa 
the  Lune.  The  soenery  hence  to 
Sedbergh  is  pleasing,  without  being 
grand  or  especially  striking.  Rt 
rises  Baugh  FeU  (2216  ft),  and  I 
the  much  less  lofty  hiUs  of  Bys^ 
and  Cmggs.  The  road  crosses  and 
recrosses   the  Garsdale   beok,  that 
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givoA  life  fOid  animation  to  the  val- 
ley, the  ffldea  of  which  are  scarred 
witii  hollows,  lined  with  wood  in 
placea,  and  gleamine  with  streamlets. 
There  is  little  heather,  and  the  hills 
are  green  to  the  sommits.  The  cot- 
tages and  fiEums  are  whitewashed, 
so  as  to  be  seen  at  some  distance. 
(Thronghont  the  dales  the  steps  and 
passBjg^  of  the  houses  have  a  border 
of  whitewash.  The  whole  stone  floor 
of  the  **  hoose-plaoe  **  Is  sometimes 
patterned  over  in  this  way  with  a 
diamond  trellis-work.)  Half-wav 
through  the  dale  is  a  modem  chapel, 
of  E.  Eng.  character,  pleasant  to 
come  upon.  A  vei^  fine  group  of 
hillfi  (one  of  which  ib  the  "Crook  of 
Lune  '0>  ^<^  ^^^  marked  with  deep 
giUs,  lises  in  front  shortly  before 
tiie  road  crosses  the  stream  of  the 
Rotbay,  and  enters 

Sedbergk  ilnne:  King's  Arms; 
Boll  and  Bog),  a  town  on  the  ex- 
treme border  of  Yorkshire,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Bothay,  which  here 
flows  onward  to  join  the  Lune.  The 
ch«  (ded.  to  St.  Andrew),  Korm., 
with  Perp.  additions,  is  worth  a  visit. 
The  altar-«teps  and  the  font  are  of 
black  Dentdale  marble.  The  bust 
of  a  mathematician,  named  Dawson, 
a  native  of  Sedbergh,  and  Head- 
Maater  of  the  Grammar  School,  is  in 
the  chancel.  In  the  clL-yard  are  two 
yews  under  which  Geor^  Fox  the 
Quaker  preached,  drawmg  all  the 
pe^le  QfoX  of  the  church  to  hear  him. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Sedbergh 
is  wild  and  pleasant,  the  steep  hms 
rising  close  round  the  town.  The 
grammar-school,  founded  by  Boger 
Lupton,  Provost  of  Eton,  temp.  Ed. 
YI.,  is  richly  endowed,  and  has  pro- 
dnoed  many  scholars  of  distinction. 
Among  them  was  the  late  Professor 
Sedgewick.  Hartley  Coleridge  was 
(18^-38)  one  of  the  tutors  here,  and 
was  especially  fond  of  the  Sedbergh 
hills  and  rivers  — ^the  latter,  he  used 
to  say,  were  precisely  Homer's  olyoir^s 
wvr4iiot — ^being,  when  flooded,  the 


colour  of  old  port.  Above  the  town 
ia  a  mound  of  natural  drift,  which 
has  been  scarped,  and  may,  perhaps, 
have  been  used  as  a  Roman  watch- 
tower.  Caudey  Spout^  a  long,  narrow 
waterfall  on  the  side  of  Howgill 
Fells,  is  worth  a  visit  when  ftdl  of 
water.  The  mass  of  Howgill  Fells 
(the  highest  point  is  the  Oalf, 
2188  ft.)  consists  of  the  Silurian  slaty 
rocks  usual  in  Westmoreland  (in 
which  county  it  is  for  the  most  part) ; 
and  the  scenery  differs  ^:eatly  from 
that  of  the  limestone.  "Intersecting 
slopes  in  angular  masses  of  grey 
ro<»:,  breaking  through  steep  green 
Bur&ces,  give  to  this  district  a  very 
different  aspect  from  the  broad  swells, 
rough  craggy  edges,  and  brown  or 
purple  heath,  which  mark  the 
greater  part  of  the  Yorkshire  fells." 
— PJdOdps.  The  mountain  view  from 
"the  Oalf^"  extending  toi  over  the 
Westmoreland  hills,  is  very  fine. 

(The  Ingleton  branch  of  the 
Liverpool  and  Carlisle  Rly.  has  a 
stat  at  Sedbergh,  about  1  m.  from  the 
town.  By  it  the  tourist  may  proceed 
into  Cumberland.) 

(Dentdale  (see  Bte.  82),  a  long 
winding  dale,  famous  for  its  beds  of 
black  marble,  runs  from  Sedbergh 
nearly  to  Ingleton.  (The  name  of 
the  Dee,  whida  flows  down  it,  seems 
to  be  partly  retained  in  that  of  the 
dale.)  The  upper  part  is  wild  and 
romantic,  but  it  is  not  one  of  the  most 
interesting  dales.  At  Dent,  a  small 
town  once  feunous  for  its  knitters 
(witness  the  storv  of  the  "terrible 
knitters  of  Dent,  told  in  Southey  s 
'Doctor*),  was  bom  Adam  Sedge- 
wick, the  great  geologist) 
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ROUTE  25. 

YORK  TO  RICHMOND. 

(From  York  to  Dalton  Junction 
on  the  N.  £.  Railway,  this  route  is 
the  same  as  Rte.  16.  From  Dalton 
June,  a  branch  line  of  10  m.  rons 
to  Richmond.  5  trains  daily  from 
Dalton  to  Richmond,  4  return:  on 
Saturdays  2  additional  trains  run 
each  way.  This  branch  line  is  in 
direct  communication  with  Darling- 
ton.) 

Passing  the  stations  at  Moulion 
and  Scofiim,  we  reach 

Gh  m.  from  Dalton,  Catteri^ 
Briage  8taL  The  places  of  interest 
here  are  the  site  of  the  Roman  Sta- 
tion, Ihe  Chapel  of  Brough  Hall, 
and  (only  to  be  seen  by  special  per- 
mission) Uie  pictures  at  the  Hall 
itself;  and  Catterick  Church. 

Catterick  Bridge  crosses  the  Swale 
a  short  distance  S.  of  the  rly.  stat.  ; 
it  has  been  much  altered  and  widened 
since  it  was  completed  in  1425.  Ac- 
cording to  the  contract  for  building 
it,  still  preserved  at  Brough  Hall, 
the  bridge  cost  1732.  6$.  8a.,  and, 
'*  with  the  grace  of  God,"  was  to  be 
made  **accordand  in  substance  to 
Bamacastell-brigge."  It  crosses  th^ 
Swale  in  the  line  of  the  Roman  road 
(now  called  Leeming  Lane),  which 
ran  from  Isurium  (Aldboroufh,  Rte. 
19)  to  this  place;  alittleK.  of  which, 
at  a  place  called  Violet  Grange,  roads 
parted  N.  to  YinoTla  (Binchester), 
and  N.W.  to  Lavatrn  (Bowes).  Un- 
til very  recently,  this  road  was  one 
of  the  chief  lines  of  communication 
with  the  North ;  and  the  inn  at  the 
bridge  ^still  not  uncomfortable)  was 
famous  m  the  days  of  posting.  There 
was  an  inn  here  in  the  time  (vf  Hen. 
VIII.,  and  a  ohi^  jiear  it,  ded. 


to  St  Anne,  of  which  some  traces 
remain,  ^^land  says,  **Keterick 
Bridge  seliis  hath  but  one  bouse  as 
an  ign.**) 

Looking  up  tiie  river  fitRn  tht> 
bridge,  a  hi^h  bank  on  the  S.  sidt- 
marks  the  site  of  the  Roman  CaUi- 
racUndwn  (the  name  is  retained  in 
the  modern  Catterick,  but  its  ety- 
mology is  quite  uncertain;  Oaer- 
diur4ch, "  the  camp  on  the  water," 
has  beien  suggested,  but  such  s 
name  would  be  just  as  applicable  io 
hundreds  of  other  camps.  Ptolemj 
calls  it  KarofMMCTor).  The  poaticn 
was  of  importance,  and  Catarado- 
nium  was  a  walled  camp,  with  aide^ 
of  240  and  175  yards  encloeing  about 
9  acres.  A  portion  of  the  waU  ha^ 
been  cleared,  and  puily  rebuilt  (for 
the  sake  of  preservation).  A  few 
inscriptiona  have  been  found  here — 
one  in  1620,  recording  the  restoiatiaQ 
uf  an  altar  to  the  deity  of  roads  and 
paths,  "Deo  qui  vias  et  Bemitai^ 
commentus  est  '—an  important  per- 
sonage in  this  wild  coma  of  the 
Brigantian  territory.  Other  relics 
are  preserved  at  Brough.  The  field, 
in  which  the  camp  now  exists,  i2^ 
known  as  "  Thomborough,"  a  nam< 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  connection 
with  British  and  Roman  relics.  '.  It 
is  perhaps  in  some  shape  the  Teutonit' 
Tltum = tower.)  According  to  Bed<r, 
Paulinus  used  to  baptize  in  the  SiFalt 
here.  **  In  provincia  Deirorum,  uhi 
snpius  manere  cum  rege  solebat 
baptizabat  in  fluvio  Suala,  qui  vi> 
cum  Cataractum  pradterfluii"— H.  £.. 
1.  ii.  0. 14.  This  passage  probably 
gave  rise  to  the  story  that  PauliniL^ 
baptized  10,000  in  one  day  io  the- 
Swale,  a  story  which  has  been 
transferred  to  him  from  St  An|ru»- 
tine  of  Kent.  But  although  tcpi- 
Gregory,  writing  to  the  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  says  tiiat  Augustinf 
baptized  10,000  Saxons  on  Christ- 
mas-day, he  does  not  menticA  thv 
scene  of  the  baptism.  Gooelin  ^icti 
Sanct.)  and  Gervase  fAot  Poiiil 
place  it  at  the  Swale;    meaai^ 
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certainly  not  the  Yorkahire  river, 
but  the  paasage  so  called  between 
the  Isle  of  Sheppy  and  the  main- 
lancL  The  etymology  is  not  clear : 
for  the  Teutonic  Swala^  gentle,  al- 
though it  may  gait  the  Kentish 
"amooth  water,"  is  hcyrdly  appro- 
priate to  the  northern  river— nerce 
eiiou£^h  occasionally.  Pro!  Phillips 
sogg^estB  Svalaa  (Norse),  to  **flow 
tamultuonsly.  Perhaps  Whitaker's 
^'  swssUan,"  A.  S.  {torrere)t  is  as  pro- 
bable 88  any.  It  wonld  be  applicable 
to  the  sodden  and  violent  rising  of 
the  river,  jnst  as  a  candle  is  said  to 
**  sweal  **  when  the  melted  wax  or 
tallow  overflows. 

Catterick  has  been  fixed  on  by 
aonto  antiquaries  (among  whom  is  Mr. 
Stephens,  author  of  the  '  Literature 
of  the  Qymry ')  as  the  scene  of  the 
great  battle  of  Gattraeth,  celebrated 
in  the  *  Grododin '  of  Aneurin.  The 
*  Gododin '  certainly  describes  a  com- 
bat between  the  Britons  of  Cambria 
and  Strathdyde  and  the  Saxons  of 
Deivyr  and  Biyneich  (Deira  and 
Bemioia\  the  date  of  which  is  placed 
by  Mr.  Williams,  the  last  translator 
of  the  '  Gododin,'  about  the  year  567, 
whilst  ^Ua  was  King  of  Northum- 
bria.  363  British  chieftains,  "  wear- 
ing the  golden  torques,"  fell  in  the 
battle,  according  to  Aneurin.  The 
site  of  Cattiaeih  is,  however,  quite 
uncertain ;  and  Mr.  Williams  is  in- 
clined to  find  it  at  the  Gatrail — ^the 
fosse  extending  from  near  Melrose 
to  the  Cheviots.  No  tradition  of  such 
a  fight  exists  at  Catterick ;  and  there 
are  no  cairns  or  tamuli  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood which  can  well  be  refenred 
to  this  battle.  (Seelbrthe  'Gododin' 
the  trandation  by  the  Bev.  John 
WiUiuns  Bf  Ithel, — Llandovery, 
1852.)  It  IS  unc^tain  whether 
**  Grododin*'  or  "  Ododin'*  is  a  general 
name  for  the  two  kingdoms  of  Deira 
and  Bemicia,  or  whether  it  lepre- 
aenta  some  smaller  but  adjoining, 
district. 

A  gate.  Just  beyond  the  bridge, 
leads   to   Brou^   HaU   (Sir  John 


Lawson,  Bart).  The  Roman  CkUhdic 
Chtwd  is  seen  rt.  of  the  entrance- 
roa^  and  is  shown  to  visitors. 
(Ask  at  the  school  below.)  It  was 
built  by  the  late  Sir  William  Lawson, 
and  is  a  dose  and  ve^  suocessful 
copy  of  Abp.  Roger's  Chapel  (now 
the  Chapter  Library)  at  York  (see 
Bte.  1).  The  efiect  on  entering 
is  very  striking.  An  Ecce  Homo, 
said  to  be  by  CorreggiOt  deserves 
notice.  The  stained  glass  of  the 
windows  is  by  WiUement  and  WaiUa, 
The  Hofue  of  Brough  is  partly 
Elizabethan,  but  has  been  modern- 
ized and  added  to.  The  ceiling  of 
the  entrance-hall  is  a  very  good  ex- 
ample of  Elizabethan  work,  having 
the  beams  decorated  in  arabesque, 
with  shields.  Here  is  a  very,  beau- 
tiful Virgin  and  Child  in  marble  (of 
small  size),  said  to  be  by  Rubens, 
who  sometimes  modelled.  A  por- 
trait of  Arabella  Fermor,.  heroine  of 
Pope's  *Rape  of  the  Lock,'  should 
also  be  remarked.  Under  the  stair- 
case is  a  large  caldron  of  mixed 
metal,  found  at  Cataractonium.  It 
holds  24  gallons,  and  was  at  one 
time  '*  fixed  ia  a  famace  to  brew  in." 
When  found,  it  was  covered  with 
flat  stones  and  full  of  Roman  coins — 
a  true  '*  crock  of  money."  In  the 
Dramna-room  are  three  "  Holy  Fa- 
milies "  hy  Garofdlo^  Ghirlandajo,  and 
(probably)  Raffaelle,  the  last  a  very 
early  work ;  and  a  small  early  trip- 
tych (panel)  with  figures  of  saints 
— very  good  and  noticeable.  A  small 
case  in  this  room  contains  some  in- 
teresting relics  firom  Cataractonium, 
including  a  Saxon  fibula ;  plaques  of 
Limoges  enamel;  some  miniatures: 
and  a  garter  and  glove  worn  by 
Charles  Edward,  the  '*  Young  Che- 
valier." The  DifUng-room  contains 
two  wonderfully  fine  portraits  by 
Nit^ioUu  Maes,  said  to  represent  the 
Dutch  poet  Jacob  Cats  and  his  wife. 
Both  are  marvellously  life-like,  "His 
volume,"  wrote  Southey,    "in  the 

good  old  days  of  Holland,  lay  upon 
le  haU-table,  with  the  family  Bible, 
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In  every  xeflpNeeftable  hoase."  The 
portraito  are  aened  and  dated  1669 ; 
Oats  the  poet  died  in  1660 ;  so  that, 
if  they  really  represent  him  and  his 
wife,  they  must  have  been  painted 
by  Maes  after  some  earlier  and  per- 
haps inferior  pictures.  They  may 
however,  be  the  portraits  of  his  son 
and  wife.  Here  is  also  a  fine  copy 
of  Raffi^e's  Leo  X.  A  small 
'*  Pie&  "  is  caUed  Vandyek.  In  the 
BreakfadrToom  is  the  portrait,  by 
Xtfly,  of  Miss  LawBon  —  "virtuous 
only  found  '*  among  the  beauties  of 
Oha&  II.*s  Court,  and  her  portrait 
confirms  the  tradition. 

Fragments  of  columns,  and  two 
small  lions  carved  in  stone,  from 
Cataractonium,  are  preserved  in  the 
garden.  The  lions  (it  has  been 
suggested)  may  have  been  connected 
with  the  Mithraic  worship  intro- 
duced in  the  north  of  Britain  by 
Garaoalla. 

A  road  of  a  little  more  than  1  m. 
leads  from  Brough  Hall  to  CcMerUk 
Churek,  of  considerable  interest  to 
the  eodesiolo^pst,  since  the  contract 
for  building  it  (in  1412),  between 
**  Richard  of  Gracall,  mason,  and 
Dame  Oatherine  of  Burgh,"  is  still 
preserved,  and  was  edited  by  tbe 
late  Dr.  Baine  (in  a  thin  4to.,  illus- 
trated with  views  of  the  ch.)*  The 
ch.  has  lately  been  ** restored;" 
but  in  this  case,  restoration  is  veiy 
far  from  implying  destruction.  Oat- 
terick  is  an  excellent  example  of 
true  ''preservation.*'  The  ch.,  ded. 
to  St.  Anne,  is  of  course  Perp. — plain, 
and  only  of  special  interest  from  the 
£Etot  of  its  date  being  so  dearly 
ascertained.  The  deep  outer  moulcU 
inffs  of  the  main  arches  axe  remark- 
skble.  Some  screen-work,  and  the 
origrinal  flat  wooden  roof^  remain. 
The  E.  window  is  fiUed  with  in- 
different stained  glass  by  WaUef. 
In  the  wall  of  the  S.  aiue,  under 
a  recessed  canopy,  is  the  effigy 
of  Walter  de  Urswiok,  Oonsteble 
of  Richmond  (still  living  in  1378 : 


see  Gale,  Beg,  Hon.  de  Riek,,  Appm, 
196:  the  date  of  his  death  is  mi 
known),  brought  from  the  ch.,  which 
was  pulled  down  when  Master  Cra- 
oBkll  had  completed  his  laboun.  The 
N.  aisle  is  the  burial-place  of  the 
Burghs,  ui(l  contains  some  ppood 
brassee:  John  de  Burgh  (d.  I412> 
and  his  wife,  Katharine,  foondreas  of 
the  ch.  (inscription  only);  'WlUlaiii 
Burgh,  d.  1442 ;  and  Wm.  hia  son,  d. 
1465  (effleies) ;  Wm.  Borgh,  "hujiu 
cantar.  nmd."  (founder  of  tins 
chantry),  d.  1492  (effigies  of  him- 
self and  wife).  The  font  has  some 
shields  of  arms,  and  an  inacrjptioa 
not  easily  decipherable.  Over  tte 
porch  (called  Our  Lady's  Poirh) 
are  the  arms  of  Burgh  (swans), 
Aske,  and  Lascelles.  The  fonndiesa, 
Dame  SLatherine,  belonged  to  the 
house  of  Aske,  and  witti  her 
daughter-in-law  (a  Lascelles)  ap- 
peared in  the  E.  window,  ''verr 
glorious  '*  with  their  shields  of  arms 
on  their  robes.  In  tbe  chancel  is 
the  monument  of  Richard  Bndth- 
waite,  called  "Dapper  Dick"  by  his 
boon  companions  at  Catterick,  bat 
better  known  as  "Drunken  Bar- 
naby;*'  whose  'Itinerary'  in  Latin 
and  English  verse  was  flnt  published 
in  1688.  (See  '  Kotos  and  Queries.' 
2nd  ser.,  voL  x.)  He  added  to  it 
afterwards.  (The  best  edition  is 
Haslewood's,  1818.)  His  second  wife 
was  a  Grofk  of  East  Appleton,  near 
Catterick. 

The  churchyard  may  possibly  have 
been  an  ancient  camp.  Palet  Hill, 
a  large  tumulus  near  it,  was,  per- 
haps, connected  with  this  eariy  for- 
tification. This  is  little  more  than 
conjecture;  but  the  whole  coantry 
between  the  Swale  and  the  Teei 
abounds  in  camps,  djdces^  and  en- 
tienchmenta,  all  of  which  have  beeo 
most  carefully  surveyed  (at  the  cost  of 
the  4th  Duke  of  Northumberland)  br 
Mr.  Maclachlan.  {ArdmcL  JmnM, 
vol.  vi.). 

The  most  remarkable  of  these 
dykes  lan  somewhat  W.  of  the  Bo- 
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man  road  from  near  Richmond  to 
Stanwiek,  where  it  waa  connected 
with  the  aingiilar  earthworks  in 
which  the  honse  of  Btanwick  Pftrk 
18  placed,  and  thenoe  to  the  Tees. 
Diderston  HiU  (700  ft ;  N.  of  the  road 
to  BoweS)  which  hranchee  off  at  Vio- 
let Oxanffe),  and  Caldwell  Gamp 
(450  ft. ;  N.  of  Btanwick),  command 
the  country  through  which  this 
great  dyke  ran.  The  Stanwiek  earth- 
works have  been  looked  upon  as  the 
site  of  a  British  Tillafce ;  but  this  is 
quite  nncertain,  and  the  dyke  may 
be  of  still  more  ancient  date.  Much 
has  been  destroy ed ;  but  portions  (see 
thp  map  in  Maclachlan's  survey)  are 
stUl  very  strongly  marked. 

In  the  churchyard  of  SdUoii'Or^ 
Swale,  acrosB  the  river,  opposite 
Catterick,  is  buried  the  famous 
"Old  Jenkins,*'  whose  Ufe,  if  the 
aoeounts  were  accurate,  would  have 
been  one  ot  the  longest  on  record. 
He  died  in  1670,  aged,  as  it  was 
nid,  169.  He  declared  that  he  could 
well  remember  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  and  the  mustering  of 
the  English  forces  before  the  battle 
of  Flodden,  when,  as  a  boy  of  12,  he 
was  sent  to  Northallerton  with  a 
horse-load  of  arrows.  ('*  Old  Parr  *' 
died  in  1635  at  the  reputed  age  of 
152.  These  are  the  two  longest  lives 
which  have  been  claimed  as  au- 
thentic; but  it  has  always  been 
doubted  whether  the  age  of  Jenkins 
was  really  so  great  as  he  abserted, 
and  Mr.  Thorns  (*  Longevity  of  Man ') 
has  disposed  of  the  quebtion.  Ac- 
cording to  his  own  account,  he  had 
been,  when  young,  a  servant  in  the 
house  of  Lord  Conyers,  and  remem- 
bered ^t  Karmaduke  Brodelay,  last 
Abbot  of  Fountains, "  did  firequently 
visit  his  lord  at  Hornby,"  and  thai 
when  he  was  sent  to  Fountains,  the 
abbot  would  order  him  a  **  quarter  of 
a  yard  of  roast  beef  "  for  dinner.  It 
is  not  known  where  be  was  bom  ;  but 
soon  after  he  left  Hornby  Oastle  he 
leems  to  have  oome  into  this  neigh- 


'  bourhood,  since^  in  his  latter  years, 
he  gave  evidence  of  a  local  fact 
relating  to  EUerton  (about  1  m. 
below  Bolton),  which,  as  he  said,  he 
had  known  for  120  years.  On  the 
same  occasion,  when  the  judge 
asked  him  how  he  lived,  he  said  by 
thatching  and  salmon-fl^hing ;  that 
he  was  thatching  a  house  when  he 
was  served  with  a  subpoena  in  the 
case,  and  would  dub  a  hook  with  any 
man  in  Yorkshire.  He  died  at  EUer- 
ton ;  and  the  parish  register  of  Bolton 
records,  "1670,  Decern.  9,  Henry 
Jenkins,  a  very  aged  and  poore  man 
of  Ellerton,  buryed.'*  His  last  wife 
had  been  buried  there,  Jan.  27, 1668. 
An  obeliskal  mont,  stating  his  name 
and  age,  and  that  it  was  erected  bv 
contribution  in  1748,  is  in  the  ch.-y(L 
On  a  tablet  within  the  chunh  is  an 
inscription  written  by  Dr.  Obapman, 
Master  ofMagd.  OoU.,  Cambridge. 

The  rly.  crosses  the  Swale  about 
1  m.  below  Richmond.  The  ruins 
of  Easby  Abbey  are  3een  rt.,  and 
those  of  St.  Martin's  Priory  1., 
as,  below  thick  woods  that  over- 
hang the  rushing  river,  the  train 
reaches 

Riehmond  Sfat.  Richmond  (Inn, 
the  King's  Head,  good;  Pop.  of 
parish  in  1871.  4448)  is  one  of  the 
most  picturesquely  placed  towns  m 
England.  The  Swale,  rocky  and 
broken,  a  true  mountain  stream,  flows 
round  ihe  foot  of  the  hill ;  and,  crest- 
ing a  precipice  above  the  river,  rises 
the  g^reat  castle  of  the  Breton  earls, 
magnificent  even  in  decay.  The 
stat.  is  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Swale, 
and  the  town  is  approached  by  a 
modem  bridge. 

After  the  Conquest  Richmond 
became  the  head  of  all  this  country,  as 
Cataraotonium  had  been  during  the 
Roman  period.  At  Gilling,  3  m.  N. 
(whence  the  Wapentake  is  named), 
was  the  chief  stronghold  of  Earl 
Eadwin,  brother  of  Morcar.  After 
Eadwin's  last  revolt,  and  his  death 
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in  1072,  his  lands,  in  this  put  of 
Yorkshire,  were  bestowed  by  the 
Gonqneror  on  Alan  the  Bed,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Eudo  Duke  of  Brittany, 
who  had  joined  William's  expedition. 
Alan  received  164  manors  m  York- 
shire; and  removing  the  chief  place 
of  his  **  honour  "  from  Gilling,  esta- 
bUshed  it  in  a  situation  more  proper 
for  a  Nonnan  stronghold— 

*  Where  the  castle  of  Richmond  staxtdB  high 
onthehllL" 

He  founded  the  castle,  gave  the 
place  its  Norman  name,  and  became 
the  first  Earl  of  Bichmond.  The 
new  ''Honour'*  comprised  altoge- 
tiier  440  manors  (including  those  of 
**  Bichmondshire  "  itself),  scattered 
throughout  England.  The  town  of 
Bichmond,  as  usual,  grew  up  under 
the  shadow  of  the  castle,  and  the 
borough  became  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  give  its  name  to  new  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  divisions  of  the 
country — *^  Bichmondshire  **  and  the 
archdeaconry  of  Bichmond. 

The  fourth  Earl  of  Bichmond 
married  the  heiress  of  the  Breton 
dukedom.  His  son,  Gonan,  thus 
became  both  Duke  and  Earl ;  and  it 
was  he  who  built  the  massive  keep  of 
Bichmond  Castle,  which  still  exists. 
His  daughter  was  the  Lady  Constance 
of  Sbampeare's  'King  John:'  the 
mother  of  Arthur,  and  of  the  still 
more  unfortunateEleanor  **  laBrette." 
Henceforth  the  Dukes  of  Brittany 
retained  their  English  possessions 
on  but  an  uncertam  tenure;  since 
whenever,  in  time  of  war,  they  at- 
tached themselves  to  the  kiDes  of 
France,  their  honour  of  Bichmond  was 
forfeited  and  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Ibiglish  Crown.  It  was  finally 
severed  in  tiie  reign  of  Bich.  II., 
and  was  afterward  held,  but  without 
the  earldom,  by  Balph  Neville,  first 
Earl  of  Westmoreland.  The  earl- 
dom was  g^ranted  (for  life)  to  Ed- 
mund Tudor,  and  to  George  Duke  of 
Clarence.  Henry  VII.,  who  claimed 
the    tiUe  of   Earl    of    Bichmond 


through  his  descent  from  John  of 
Gaun^  to  whom  it  had  been  given 
by  "Edw.  III.,  transfeired  the  name, 
aner  his  accession,  to  the  ndaee 
he  rebuilt  at  Shene,  on  the  oanki 
of  the  Thames.  The  fint  Duke  of 
Bichmond  was  Henry  Fitzroy,  na- 
tural son  of  Hen.  VIlI.  After  his 
death  the  title  was  not  revived 
until  1613,  when  Lodowic  Stuart, 
Duke  of  Lennox,  was  created  Eaii 
and,  in  1623,  Duke  of  Bichmond. 
Finally,  the  dukedom,  with  the  site 
of  the  castle^all  the  rest  of  the 
honour  had  been  long  alienated— 
was  bestowed  on  Churles  Lennox, 
natural  son  of  Chas.  II.,  who  is  re- 
presented by  the  present  duke. 

The  *Ca$Ue  is,  of  course*  the  fiist 
point  of  interest  in  Bichmond.  It  id 
approached  by  a  hine  opening  from 
the  market-place.  Aspaceoflacret;. 
on  the  snomiit  of  a  rook,  which  pro- 
jects over  a  bend  of  tibe  river,  U 
surrounded  by  walls  and  buildings, 
which  shoula  be  examined  in  due 
order,  the  great  keep-tower  bein;^. 
of  course,  the  most  prominenL 
This,  stem  and  massive,  and  witli 
scarcely  a  tuft  of  vegetation  alont: 
its  ledges,  has  not  been  **  mouldeied 
into  beauty,"  but  still  "  frowns  with 
all  its  battlements,"  almost  as  when 
it  passed  from  the  hands  of  Dukf 
Conan's  masons.  Some  earlier  re- 
mains, however,  exist  in  the  build- 
ings of  the  enceinte,  which  may  first 
be  visited. 

L.  of  the  entrance  is  Robin  Hood's 
Tower  (the  name  is  probably  modem , 
in  the  lower  portion  of  which  is 
the  Cbapel  of  8t  Nicholas  a3  ft  bv 
10  ft^  12  ft.  high).  The  £.  end  is 
apsidal,  with  a  long  loophole  light, 
the  sill  of  which  formed  the  altar. 
The  walls  axe  arcaded.  It  is  of  early 
Norm,  character,  and  may  have  been 
part  of  the  first  Earl's  bmlding.  An 
upper  floor  beyond  this  tower  shows  h 
second  chapel  of  later  date,  with  a  tri*- 
foiledpisolQa  remaining.  •TheG<^v 
Tower  is  so  called  from  a  tradition 
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that  a  treasnre  jna  onoe  found  in  it. 
Thebeaement  story,  once  completely 
dark,  and  sank  below  the  level  of 
the  castle-yard,  has  been  used  as  a 
prison.     A  fractoie  in  its  western 
wall  Dsed  to  be  considered  as  the 
month    of  a   sabterianean  passage 
leading  under  the  river  to  St.  Martin's 
Priory;   and  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  Speed  had  better  authority 
for  inserting  on  his  map  of  Bichmond 
in  1610  the  locality  of  a  **  vault  that 
goeth  under  the  river  and  asoendeth 
up  into  the  castell"  from  the  high 
ground  opposite  to  the  S.  side   of 
SeoOand's  ffaU.     This  hall,  which 
adjoins  the  Golden  Tower,  deserves 
careful  examination.     Unroofed  as 
it  is,  it  is  one  of  the  most  perfect 
Korm.  halls  of  its  class  remaining 
in  England ;  since,  although  many 
halls  with  Norman  keeps  still  exist, 
there  are  few  which.  Use  this,  form 
a  distinct   buildinff.     It   probably 
served  as  the  great  banqueting-room 
of  the  castle,  and  was  an  upper  apart- 
ment, approached  from  the  exterior 
by  stairs  at  the  S.W.  angle.    (Other 
rooms  adjoined  it  £.,  and  there  was 
probably   a   separate   access   from 
them.)  On  each  side  of  the  hall  are 
2-Ughted   windows,    divided   by   a 
central  shaft.    The  corbelling  which 
supported  the  roof  is  perfect.     It 
has  been   asserted  that  this   hall 
is  of  earlier  date  than  the  keep ;  but 
the  details  are  so  similar  as  to  make 
it  probable  that  it  also  was  the  work 
of  Duke  Conan.   Scolland,  who  gave 
his  name  to  the  hall«  was  Lord  of 
Bedale  (Mon.   Angl.,    i.   401)  and 
"dapifer"  of  Earl  Alan  IIL,  several 
of  whose  diarters  be  witnessed,  and 
wag  living  in  1145.    He  was  one  of 
the  great  tenants  of  the   Honour, 
who  were  bound  to  take  their  share 
in  the  "watch  and  ward"  of  the 
castle.    AooQrding  to  the  medi»val 
diawlng   of  Bicmnond  Castle,  en- 
graved in  (bale's  '  Begistrum  Honoris 
de  Richmond,'  the  banner  of  Brian 
Fitz  Alan,  Lord  of  Bedale,  descended 
&om  SooUand,  was  hoisted  on  the 


great  hall.  It  is  more  probable, 
tJierefore,  that  this  was  the  military 
station  assigned  to  the  Lord  of  Bedale 
than  that  Scolland  had  any  concern 
in  building  this  part  of  the  castle. 

In  the  early  pert  of  the  16th  cent. 
a  large  space  adjacent  to  the  S.  wall 
of  the  enceinte  was  occupied  by  the 
pantry,  buttery,  kitchens,  and  other 
offices.  The  turret  at  the  S.W.  angle 
is  now  nearly  filled  up  with  rubblui ; 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  con- 
structed as  a  place  of  confinement, 
the  entrance  beins  at  the  top,  and 
communicating  wim  the  path  on  the 
summit  of  the  mantel  waXL, 

In  the  W.  wall  of  the  castle-yard 
is  a  large  window-like  opening  which 
never  seems  to  have  hem  filled  with 
tracery ;  and  there  are  no  traces  of 
walls  on  each  side  to  show  that  there 
had  been  a  contiguous  structure.  It 
marks,  however,  the  position  of  the 
principal  chapel  of  tiie  castle,  al- 
though in  the  mediaeval  drawing  {in 
Gale;  the  chapel  ai^)ears  to  oe 
separated  by  a  small  space  from  the 
wall  where  this  window  is,  and  when 
the  ground  was  opened  some  years 
ago  appearances  confirmed  the  repre- 
sentation. The  chapel  seems  to  Imve 
been  founded  in  1278  by  John  of 
Brittany,  Earl  of  Bichmond,  son 
of  the  Duke  of  Brittany.  There  is 
in  Gale's  *Begister'  a  convention 
made  in  that  year  between  him  and 
the  abbot  and  convent  of  EgUston, 
whereby  the  latter,  in  consideration 
of  the  endowment  mentioned,  agree 
to  find  six  chaplains,  canons  of  their 
church,  **  divlna  oelebrantes  in  castro 
BichmundiflB  in  perpetuum.**  An 
enclosed  space  within  the  castle  was 
provided  for  the  residence  of  the 
chaplains.  The  manner  in  which 
half  and  chapel  stand  apart  from  the 
keep,  '*  shows  how  completely,  at  all 
events  in  castles  of  this  palatial 
kind,  the  keep  was  merely  an  occa- 
sional place  of  defence." — Freeman, 
iv.  296,  note. 

The  great  Keep,  to  which  we  turn 
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last,  18  one  of  the  finest  and  meet 
perfeei  Nonn.  keep-towers  in  Eng- 
land. Tboee  of  Doyer,  of  Newcastle, 
and  of  the  Tower  of  London,  can 
alone  be  fidrly  compared  witii  it. 
Norwich  has  been  entirely  modern- 
ised ;  whilst  Rochester,  (inteibnry, 
and  other  keeps  of  the  same  date, 
are  in  rains.    It  was  probably  (al- 
though this  is  not  so  certain  as  to 
admit  of  no  qnestion)  the  work  of 
Duke  Gonan  (1146-1171);  and  we 
may  fairly  sappose  that  Ihe  fiune  of 
its  newly  finished  strength  had  been 
spread  abroad  throughout  the  north 
in   1174,    when,   according   to  the 
rhyming  chronicle  of  Jordan  Fan- 
tosme     (edited     for     the    Snrtees 
Society),  the  first  question  asked  by 
Henry  II.,  on  the  invasion  of  the 
Scottish  king,  William  the  Lion,  was, 
'*  IsBanul|^  de  Glanville  "  (Henry's 
great  Justiciary  and  most  powerfdl 
baron)   "in  Richemunt?"     After- 
wards, when  the  servant  of  Glanville 
arrives  to  announce  the  capture  of 
the  Scottish  king,  Henry  asks,  '*Haa 
the  King  of  Scotland  entered  Riche- 
munt?"   and  is  reassured  by  the 
news  that  he  has  indeed  entered 
the  castle,  but  as  a  prisoner.    The 
keep  is  100  ft.  high,  and  the  exterior 
walls  are  11  ft.  thick.    Whilst  other 
portions  of  the   castle  had    fiUlen 
into  ruin  so  early  as  the  reign  of 
Edw.  III.   (owing  probably  to  the 
indifference    of    its    later   Breton 
lords),  this  tower  has  suffered  little 
or  nothing  from  time;  though  its 
antique  effect,  as  seen  firom  within 
the  court,  is  damaged  by  some  mo- 
dem "pointing'*  of  the  masonry,  and 
by  a  modem  portal. 

The  walls  of  the  keep  (built  of 
G^therley  Moor  sandstone)  are 
flanked  by  flat  buttresses,  which  rise 
at  the  angles  into  solid  turrets,  over- 
capping  tlie  main  tower.  These 
turrets,  and  the  buttresses  between 
them,  are  of  later  date  than  the  rest 
of  the  work.  The  chief  entrance  is 
on  the  8.  side,  and  on  a  level  with 
the  first  floor;    but  below  this  is 


(ver^  unusoally)  an  enriched  portal 
opening  to  the  vaults  undemeath, 
which    are    carried    by   a    central 
octagonal   piUar.     The  pillar  and 
vaulting,  however,  are  insertions,  as 
is  the  circular  staircase.    Here  is  a 
wdl,  sunk  in  the  natural  rock  fom- 
ing  the  floor ;  and  a  circular  stair- 
case, in  the  left  hand  comer,  leads 
to  the  floor  above.    The  interior  of 
the  keep  has  been  *  restored  "  of  late 
years.     Floors  (which    had    disu)- 
peared)  haye  been  relaid  for  the 
several  stories,  and  the  building  now 
serves  as  a  store  for  the  accoutre- 
ments of  the  militia.    Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  not  easy  to  follow 
the   ancient   airangemeni.    (There 
are  plans  and  descriptions  of  the 
keep  in  the  *  Journal  of  the  AicditBo!. 
Inst,'  voL  i.)    The  principal  ball, 
however,    was    on    ttie   first   floor 
(above  ihe  vaults),  with  three  lai^ 
windows    looking    N.     OTer    the 
town;    the    staircase,    on    tiie   S. 
side,  overlookiiig  the  enceinte  and 
the  riyer.    Aboye  the  hall  are  two 
other  stories,   through  which    you 
climb  to  reach  the  battlements.   Tlie 
view  from  them  is  one  of  the  very 
flnest  in  England.    On  one  side  the 
eye  ranges  up  the  wild  hollow  of 
Swaledale,  and  on  the  other  over 
the  fertile  plain  of  Mowbray,  to  .the 
distant  towers  of  York  and  to  the 
estuary  of  the  Tees.    Far  below,  the 
river  foams  and  dashes  over  its  rocky 
bed,  through  a  grand  broken  fore- 
ground,  with   trees    and    hanging 
banks.     The    **riohe  munt'*  hen; 
shows   itself  fully  entitled   to  itd 
name;  and  although  the  climb  to 
the  top  of  the  tower  is  laborioufl.  it 
should  on  no  account  be  omitted. 

In  the  Castle  Court  are  some  new 
barracks,  which,  though  not  bad  is 
style,  do  not  assist  us  in  recaUing 
the  days  of  Duke  Gonan  and  the 
ermine  shield  of  Brittauiy.  A  piere 
of  **  folk  lore  "  which  has  been  loctl- 
ized  in  various  places — among  othem. 
under  the  triple  height  of  ^Uon  and 
at  Freeburgh  Hill  m  Cleveland,  seo 
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Bte.  15— has  found  a  home  at  Rich- 
mond Castle.  Arthur  and  his  Imights 
are  said  to  lie  under  tibe  "roots**  of 
the  great  tower,  spell-hound  in  mys- 
terious deep.  A  certain  Potter 
Thompson  was  once  led  into  the 
vault,  where  he  saw  the  Idnff  and 
his  kikighta,  and,  on  a  great  table,  a 
horn  aiia  sword.  He  hegan  to  draw 
the  sword ;  hut  as  tne  sleepers 
stirred,  he  was  frightened,  and  drop- 
ped itk  when  a  voice  exclaimed, — 

**  Potter,  Potter  Thompeon, 
If  tboa  hadst  either  drawn 
Tlie  aword,  or  blown  the  bom,  i 

Tboa'd  be«D  the  luckiest  man 
Thai  ever  yet  waa  bom." 

The  exterior  of  the  castle  is  host 
seen  from  the  opposite  hill.  There  is 
a  walk  close  under  the  walls,  which 
the  tourist  should  follow  throughout. 
Here  he  will  see  the  manner  in  which 
the  foundations  have  heen  planted 
on  tite  lock.  He  should  cross  the 
Bwale  by  the  bridge  at  the  end  of 
Bai^te,  and  mount  to  the  top  of  the 
hilL  From  this  point  the  extent 
sad  general  position  of  the  oastle 
will  be  readily  understood.  The 
unuflual  height  of  ihe  keep  is  here  es- 
pecially noticeable;  and  the  shadows 
and  varied  lights,  changing  along  its 
different  sides,  add  to  iU  picturesque 
effect  Above  the  bridge  you  should 
walk  a  shortdistanoe  up  the  ri  bank 
of  the  river,  as  frtr  as  an  old  lime- 
^n.  This  is  a  good  point  for  the 
artist,  with  the  great  keep  towering 
above  a  wooded  foreground.  Rich- 
ibond  Oastle  has  long  been  a  &vour- 
ite  Bubjeot  for  the  pencil ;  Turner  s 
magninoent  drawing  (first  engraved 
for  Whitaker*s  *  Bichmondshire ') 
bearing  away  the  bell. 

The  parish  Cluurch  of  Biehmond, 
which  stands  on  the  hillside  near  the 
Stat.,  has  been  restored  and  in  c^flfect 
rebuilt^  under  the  care  of  Sir  G,  O. 
8e(ftL  The  greater  part  of  the 
dunr,  the  clerestoiy  of  the  nave,  and 
the  tower  are  Perp.,  the  rest  Dec. 
The  old  w<»k  has  been  used  wherever 


possible ;  the  new  is  enriched  ^th 
some  good  sculpture.  Of  the  old, 
2  Norm,  piers  remain  at  the  W.  end. 
The  stained  glass  in  the  windows  is 
modem,  with  the  exception  of  some 
shields  in  the  E.  window.  The 
screen  and  stall-work  in  the  choir 
was  brought  from  Easby  Abbey  (see 
jporf),  and  is  of  great  beauty.  It  is 
of  the  usual  Yorkshire  type,  the 
arehes  being  left  far  more  open  than 
in  the  richer  screens  of  Devonshire 
or  Norfolk.  The  subeellia  have  some 
curious  devices;  among  which  is  a 
sow  playing  on  the  bagpipes  to  her 
young  ones,  who  dance  around.  The 
stall  of  the  abbot  (marked  by  a 
shield  with  a  tun,  and  the  letters 
"ha"  pierced  by  a  pastoral  stafl; 
and  surmounted  by  a  scroll  inscribed 
-Abbot,"  the  device  of  Abbot 
Bampton,  whose  election  to  the 
abbacy  was  confirmed  in  1515)  is 
occupied  by  the  mayor,  whose  mace 
is  proudly  reared  in  front  of  it.  At 
the  S.  of  the  reredos  (new  and  good) 
is  an  inscription  recording  the  re- 
building of  the  ch. 

In  the  chancel  has  been  replaced 
a  heavy  monument  to  Sir  Timothy 
Hutton  of  Marake,  who  died  **  Anno 
ultimsB  patientiA  sanctorum,  1629." 
The  inscriptions,  in  which  his  own 
name  and  his  wife*s  are  played  upon 
in  various  ways,  should  be  read. 
The  Perp.  tower  remains  unaltered. 
It  was  possibly  the  work  of  Balph 
Neville,  1st  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  to 
whom  the  Honour  of  Biclmiond  was 
granted  in  1099.  The  church  of 
Biehmond  had  been  given  to  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Mary  at  York  at  a  very 
earlv  period. 

The  churehyard  is  remarkable  as 
the  scene  of  the  well-known  lines, 
written  in  it  by  Herbert  Knowles, 
who  died  in  1817,  aged  19  :— 

"Methlnks  it  is  good  to  be  here. 

If  thou  wilt  let  us  baild—but  for  whom  t 

Nor  EUaa,  nor  M  oaea  appear ; 
Bat  the  ahadowa  of  ere  that  encompaaa  the 

gloom — 
Tte  abode  of  the  dead,  and  the  plaoe  of  the 

tomb." 
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At  the  comer  of  the  ohorohyaid 
is  the  Cframmar  Sohocl^  generally 
known  as  the  Tate  TmUmonidt,  it 
having  been  completed  in  1850,  as  a 
memorial  of  the  liaboors  of  the  Bev. 
James  Tate,  who  was  master  of  the 
old  Grammar  School  for  37  years, 
and  sent  forth  among  his  scholars 
many  who  attained  great  eminence. 
Among  them  was  Dr.  Husgrave, 
the  late  Abp.  of  York  (1847-1860). 
Mr.  Tate  became  a  Canon  of  St 
Paul's  in  1833,  and  then  resigned 
hie  charge.  The  school  is  one  of 
those  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 


Trinity  Churchy  in  the  ICarket- 
place,hasbeen  so  desecrated  as  to  call 
for  little  notice.  The  chancel  has 
disappeared,  and  a  dwelling-house 
intervenes  between  the  nave  (Dec.) 
and  the  tower  (Ferp.).  It  is,  how- 
ever, still  used  as  a  ch.  In  Leland's 
tune  it  had  some  grotesque  Norman  (?) 
work  remaining  in  some  part  of  it. 
He  describes  a  *'  chapel  inr  Riche- 
monte  towne  with  straunge  figures  on 
the  wauUes  on  it  The  pe^e  there 
deeme  tliat  it  was  ons  a  temple  of 
idols." 

More  interesting  is  the  Tower  of 
€hrey  Friwn  (Franciscans),  in  the 
garden  of  J.  J.  Bobinaon,  Esq.  It 
was  the  central  tower  of  their  ch., 
and  is  the  sole  remaining  firagment 
of  a  house  of  Franciscans^  founded 
in  1258,  by  Balph  Fitz  Banulph,  the 
last  lord  of  Middleham  of  that  race 
(see  Middleham,  Bte.  23),  in  con- 
junction with  the  Scropes.  The 
tower,  a  verv  graceful  composition, 
is  Perp. ;  and,  according  to  tradition, 
the  ch.  of  which  it  formed  a  portion 
was  never  finished.  It  was  to  these 
**  Freers  of  Bichmonde  "  that  Balph 
of  Bokeby  gave  the  Felon  sow 
*'  to  mend  their  fare,**  which  caused 
such  infinite  trouble  in  the  bringing 
home,  although  **  Freer  Middleton  '* 
conjured  her  on  Greta  Bridge  with 
"cross  and  creed.*'— See  Uokthy. 
"      1Q. 


Bather  more  than  1  m.  from  Rich- 
mond, S.E.,  is  the  village  of  HinewdL, 
which  there  is  every  reason  for  re- 
garding as  the  birthplaoe  of  WidcliSe 
tiie  reformer.  The  printed  vexaioDd 
of  Leland's  'Itinerary*  contain  the 
following  passage: — ''John  Widif, 
luereticus,  was  bom  at  Spreswel,  a 

g>ore  village  a  good  mile  from 
ichemont*'  The  difficulty  in  find- 
ing such  a  place  as  Spreswell  led  to 
a  search  for  it  near  the  so-called 
village  of  "Old*'  Bichmond,  near 
Gaimord  (see  poet);  but  no  record 
exists  of  any  village  or  place  in 
Bichmondshire  called  Sineswell : 
and  the  name  of  *'01d  Bichmond" 
itself  has  apparently  no  authority: 
the  place  so  called  being  in  reality 
the  deserted  village  of  Bftrford  (see 
post,  Exc  cQ.  It  is  certain  also  thai 
Leland's  original  MS.  must  long 
have  been  in  an  imperfect  condition; 
for  in  a  transcript  made  150  yeart 
since  (HarL  MS.  1346),  the  pasBBgf 
appears  thus : — "  Sum  say  yt  John 
Widiff,  hseretic.  . .  was  ...  at ... . 
a  poore  village  a . . .  mile  ..."  Bat 
▼ery  fortuns^ly,  in  an  account  of 
places  taken  firom  Leland's  'Itine- 
rary,' and  digested  in  topognqphicai 
order,  about  100  yean  after  he  wrote 
(Harl.  Ma  842),  the  passage  is  given 
at  fiill  length:— *" They  saye  that 
John  Wiclij^  hereticus,  was  bonu: 
att  Ipreewell,  a  poore  village  a  good 
mile  finm  Bichmont*'  It  is  thi» 
clear  that  in  Leland's  time  then* 
was  a  tradition  that  tiie  reformer  w$ 
bom  at  Hipswell,  the  name  of  wliidi 
was  no  doubt  given  to  Leland  in 
a  broad  Yorkshire  tone— hence  hi^ 
spelling  '*  Kpreswell.''  This  disooverr 
is  due  to  the  hite  Mr.  J.  B.  Walbna 
who  has  done  so  much  for  Torkshire 
history  and  topography. 

The  tourist  should  on  no  acooont 
leave  Bichmond  without  visiting 
Ecuby  Ahhey  (I  m.  £.)  and  the  Amv" 
course  (1^  m.  N.).  From  the  latter 
a  magnificent  view  is  commanded. 

(a)  The  walk  from  Bichmond  b^ 
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Scuiby  passes  below  the  parish  ch., 
and  tains  off  1.  before  crossmg  the 
tIj.  bridge.  Nothing  can  be  more 
lovely,  llie  river,  broad,  snarkling, 
and  rocky,  and  overhung  oy  great 
treea,  accompanies  the  path  rt. ; 
1.  the  bank  rises  well  wooded,  but 
leavins  a  stretch  of  green  meadow 
ground  between  it  and  the  Swale. 
On  this  meadow  stand  the  rains, 
affording,  in  combination  with  the 
graceful  lines  of  the  hills  and  the 
masses  of  rich  foliage,  a  series  of 
pictuzes  which  can  hardly  be  sur- 


The  abbey  was  foonded  in  1152, 
for  Premonkratensian  Canons,  by 
Boald,  Constable  of  Bichmond  Castle, 
and  was  thus  in  building  at  the  same 
time  as  the  great  keep  of  Bichmond. 
It  was  dedioated,  like  the  neigh- 
bouring ch.  of  Gilling,  to  St  Agatha. 
C^nie  parish  ch.  of  Easby  is  ded.  to 
St.  A^tha.  Besides  these.  Bright- 
well,  in  Berkshire,  is  the  only  ch. 
in  Kngland  so  dedicated.  The  late 
Dr.  Baine  conjectured  that  Boald, 
the  founder  of  Easby,  might  have 
taken  part  in  the  second  crusade; 
and  that,  halting  awhile,  as  was  cus- 
tomary, at  Messina,  he  might  have 
obtained  at  the  old  Catania,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  island,  the  scene 
of  St  Agatha's  life  and  martyrdom, 
some  relics  of  her,  real  or  supposed, 
which  were  deposited  here  on  the 
foundation  of  the  ch.)  The  lands 
of  Boald  gradually  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Scropes,  who  thus  be- 
came the  patrons  of  Easby,  and 
nearly  all  the  lords  of  Bolton  were 
buried  here.  At  the  Dissolution  the 
annual  (gross)  value  of  the  abbey 
was  1882. 168.  2d. 

Owing  probably  to  its  position  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  the  ground- 
plan  of  Easby  is  very  irregular,  and 
not  easilv  intelligible.  The  cloister 
is  duly  placed  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
nave;  but  its  western  walk  slants 
towaid  the  S.E.,  and  all  the  sur- 
rounding buildings  are  thus  thrown 
out  of  rectangular  order.    W.  of  the 


cloister  are  the  dormitory,  a  large 
common  room  (?)  (it  has  been  called 
the  guest-house,  but  this  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  communicated  with 
the  dormitorv  of  the  canons  or  the 
cloister),  and  some  other  buildings. 
Dormitory  and  common  room  ^), 
where  the  canons  were  allowed  the 
comfort  of  a  fire  Tthe  fireplace  re- 
mains), are  markea  by  the  founda- 
tion of  a  row  of  central  columns. 
All  this  part  is  Trans.-Korm.  and 
E.  E.  of  very  plain  character,  except 
an  enriched  doorway,  engraved  in 
Whitaker's  'Bichmondshire.'  S.  of 
the  cloister  is  the  lon^  refectory 
(Dec,  with  a  fine  E.  window — ^the 
reading-pulpit  is  evident  in  the  2nd 
side  window  from  the  E.),  and  below 
it,  W.,  the  kitchen.  On  the  E.  side  is 
the  chapter-house  (E.E.),  with  the 
libraiy  above  it,  and  the  sacristy. 
Between  the  chapter-house  and  the 
refectory  is  a  small  tower,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  prison  of 
the  monastery.  The  church,  most 
irregularly  shaped,  had  a  N.  aisle, 
with  the  Scrope  chantry  projecting 
from  it  for  about  half  its  length. 
The  cloister  intruded  on  what 
would  havQ  been  the  S.  aisle;  but 
the  Premonstratensians,  whose  order 
abjured  processions,  and  was  one 
of  great  severity,  preferred  long 
narrow  naves  (as  at  Bayham  in 
Sussex).  "The  chancel  is  long,  and 
aisloless.  The  transept  had  eastern 
aisles,  of  which  the  columns  remain. 
Adjoining  the  N.  transept  was  the 
abbot's  house,  with  a  small  oratory, 
marked  by  a  piscina.  It  was  from 
the  ch.  of  this  monastery  that  the 
stalls  in  Bichmond  church,  and  the 
screen-work  now  in  the  church  of 
Wensley  (Bte.  24),  were  removed  at 
the  Dissolution. 

Adjoining  the  mill-race,  which 
still  serves  the  mill  of  the  abbey,  is 
the  ancient  granary,  perfect,  and 
still  in  use.  The  great  gateway, 
beyond  the  parish  ch.,  is  a  very  fine 
example  of£.  Dec.  (temp.  Edw.  I.). 
The  apartment  above  it,  generally 
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called  the  Becoid-ioom,  was  &r  more 
probably  the  gaest-chamber  of  the 
monastery.  The  gateway  itself  has 
one  great  pointed  arch  of  2  ordeis, 
the  third  and  inner  order  being  semi- 
oircular.  "Above  this  is  a  string, 
then  a  2-light  window  with  goM 
early  tvaoeiy,  and  aboye  this»  in  the 
apex  of  a  steep  gable,  another  2-light 
jrindow,  the  whole  very  simple  and 
beautiful,  and  early  in  the  style." — 
/.  H.  P. 

The  red-brick  house  on  the  hill 
above  is  the  residence  of  R.  M. 
Jaques,  Esq. 

The  little  parish  cIl,  which  closely 
adjoined  the  abbey,  was  originally 
Trans.-NornL,  but  was  so  greatly 
altered  during  the  Perp.  period,  that 
a  commission  was  issued,  Hay-  17, 
1424,  to  the  Bp.  dT  Dromore,  to 
"dedicate"  (le-dedicate  ?)  it  and  its 
cemetery.  Above  the  porch  is  a 
priest's  room,  with  fireplace.  This 
eh.  has  been  (1869) restored  {Sir  Q.  G. 
8eoU,  archit.),  and  some  curious  and 
early  wall-paintings  discovered  in  it 
have  also  been  partly  '*  restored  "  at 
the  hands  of  Messrs.  Bwrluon  and 
GtyU$,  A  shield  of  Scrope  (there  are 
others  of  Aske  and  Oonyers)  on  the 
porch  is  the  sole  memorial  of  that 

nt  house  now  remaining  at  Easlnr. 
^e  monastic  ch.,  however,  nearly 
all  the  Scropes  of  Bolton,  including 
the  builder  of  that  castle  (see  Rte. 
23),  were  interred:  and  on  their 
visits  to  Easby  they  were  received 
with  solemn  ceremony  and  proces- 
sion, as  patrons  and  part  founders  of 
the  house.  John,  Abbot  of  Ea^y, 
was  one  of  the  witnesses  produced 
by  Richard  le  Scrape  in  the  memo- 
rable Bcrope  and  Grosvenor  contro- 
versy in  1389.  In  his  deposition  ho 
describes  the  tombs  of  the  Scropes  in 
the  abbey  ch.;  and  says  that  tiieir 
arms  were  to  be  seen  there  "  in  win- 
dows, in  tablets  before  altars,  on  vest- 
ments, in  glass  of  the  chambers  and 
of  the  refectory,  and  also  on  a  cor- 
poras  case  of  silk.*' 
On  the  green,  8.  of  the  oh.,  is  a 


large  tree,  known  as  the  Abbot's 
Elm,  which  probably  witneawd  the 
expulsion  of  the  canons  ftom  their 
ancient  home. 

In  returning  to  Richmond  the 
visitor  may  look  (about  half-way 
between  Easby  and  the  town)  fur 
some  traces  of  the  great  ear1h«s 
dyke  which  fan  from  the  Swale  at 
this  point  to  the  Tees  at  Gainfori 
They  are  here  but  fiunt  (See  anUt 
Gatterick.) 

On  the  rt.  bank  of  this  river,  a 
little  beyond  the  station,  is  the  rain 
of  8L  Martins  Priory— a  cell  at- 
tached to  the  Abbey  of  St  Mary  at 
York.  The  chapel  was  given  to  that 
monastery,  probably  about  1100— the 
charterisnotdated — ^by  Wyomer  Lord 
of  Aske,  steward  to  the  Eiftrl  of  Rich- 
mond. The  house  here  consisted  of 
9  or  10  Benedictines,  and  its  annual 
value  at  the  Dissolution  was  472. 
(gross).  A  Norman  doorway  in  the 
little  ruined  chapel  (now  part  of  the 
surrounding  farm-buildings)  ia  the 
most  interesting  relic. 

(6)  The  Baeeoourse  is  about  l^  m- 
from  Richmond,  N.  In  climbing 
the  hill  toward  it,  remark  the  view 
of  the  town,  with  the  castle  domi- 
nating it  in  true  mediaeval  fiishioo. 
Still  higher,  the  river  opens  W^ 
with  its  broad  rocky  bed,  and  the 
noble  banks  of  trees  which  clothe 
it  From  the  grand  stand  on  the 
course  one  of  those  vast  pros- 
pects is  obtained  which  perhiws  in 
England  only  Yorkshire  can  mow. 
The  great  central  plain  stretches 
below  the  spectator  from  York  to  the 
Tees,  with  rt  the  hills  encloeingSwale- 
dale  and  Wensleydale  (among  which 
Pen  Hill,  with  ite  flat  top,  \a  conapi- 
cuons),  and  1.  the  ranges  of  Hamble 
don  and  Cleveland.  The  towers  of 
York  Minster  and  Darlington  church 
(more  than  45  m.  apart  as  the  cruw 
flies)  are  visible  at  once  in  clear  Hea- 
ther; and  it  is  scttd  that  Durhaio 
Oathedral  is  also  to  be  seen. 
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(e)  The  upper  part  of  Sioaledale 
may  be  visitedfrom  Ricbmond.  The 
tourUt  may  make  a  day's  expeditiun 
to  Beeth  and  hack,  and  in  so  doing 
will  become  acquainted  with  some 
reiy  pleasing  sceneiy;  but  to  ex- 
plore the  higher  and  wilder  part  of 
the  dale,  he  would  arrange  to  sleep  at 
least  one  night  at  Beeth,  where  there 
is  a  tolerable  inn  (the  Buck).  Swale- 
dale  is  wild  and  picturesque,  but 
certainly  leas  so  than  Wensleydale 
or  Teeedale.  Its  lead-mines  are  of 
great  importance,  and  those  who  care 
for  mining  operations  will  find  them 
worth  a  yisit.  Only  a  pedestrian, 
however,  who  is  not  too  particular  as 
to  acoommodation,  will  explore  satis- 
factorily the  **  head  "  of  the  dale. 

A  good  road  passes  up  Swaledale 
as  far  as  Beeth.  It  starts  from  Rich- 
mond, on  the  K.  side  of  the  stream. 
(Before  crossing  the  river  observe  on 
the  S.  side  a  singular  green  hill, 
called  the  *' Bound  Howe.  Near  it 
is  a  cavern  named  '*  Arthur's  Oven"\ 
It  soon  croBBes  the  river,  and  proceeos 
through  the  beautiful  scenery  already 
noticed  (Bte.  23,  Excursion  from  Ley- 
bum  to  Bichmond)under4  m.  Marske 
(J.  T.  D'Arcy  Hutton,  Esq.).  The 
Hattona  have  been  settled  at  Marske 
since  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
cent.,  and  removed  then  from  Priest's 
Huiton,  in  Lancashire.  The  house 
has  produced  two  Ahpa. — ^Matthew 
Hutton,  translated  uom  Durham 
to  York  in  1595,  died  1606— **  a 
learned  prelate,**  says  Fuller,  "  who 
lived  a  pious  man,  and  left  a  pre- 
cious memory :"  and  a  second  Mat- 
thew Hutton,  translated  from  Bangor 
to  York  in  1747,  and  thence  to  Gau- 
toibuiy  in  1757,  died  1758.  A  gold 
cup,  presented  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  the  first  Abp.,  remains  among 
tlie  treasures  of  Marske,  which  in- 
clude some  pictures  and  portraits 
of  interest :  among  them,  portraits  of 
the  two  Abps. ;  the  widow  and  son  of 
Sir  W.  Baleigh ;  Sir  Cbnyers  DArcy, 
the  royalist;  and  a  beautiful  picture 


of  the  nnfortmiate  Duke  of  Mon- 
moath.      The  views   from   various 

Soints  in  the   park   are   of  great 
eauty. 

3^  m.  beyond  Marske  are  the 
ruins  of  EUarton  Priory,  a  small 
house  of  Cistercian  nuns,  founded 
(temp.  Hen.  II.)  by  Warner,  sewer 
(dapifer)  of  the  Earl  of  Bichmond. 
The  shell  of  the  little  church  (with- 
out aisles  or  transepts)  remains,  but 
is  without  interest.  1  m.  further  on, 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  Swale,  stood 
Mcarrick  Priory,  founded  earlv  in  the 
reign  of  Hen.  II.  by  ^gpr  de  Aske 
for  Benedictine  nuns.  The  roofless 
chancel  seems  to  have  been  their 
chapel,  whilst  the  nave  served  as  the 
pariah  ch.  There  are  a  few  ancient 
tombstones. 

Near  Grirdon  {l\  m.  from  Marrick) 
where  the  river  is  again  crossed,  are 
some  early  entrenohmentsi  tumuli, 
and  camps  (one  1^  m.  E.  is  known 
as  the  "Maiden  Castle'*).  Grinton 
(which  has  an  ancient  church  of  no 
great  interest)  is  the  mother-parish 
of  Swaledale,  all  the  upper  part  of 
which,  up  to  the  Westmoreland  bor- 
der, is  included  in  it. 

At  Fremington^  between  Grinton 
and  Beeth,  horse-trappings  (?)  of 
brass,  inlaid  with  sQver,  have  been 
found,  and  deposited  in  the  museum 
at  York.  They  belong  to  the  Boman 
period ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  lead-mines  here  were  worked 
by  that  people. 

Beeih  {Jnn,  the  Buck),  about 
\  m.  from  Grinton  and  12  m.  from 
Bichmond,  is  placed  on  the  Arkle 
beck,  which  here  descends  through 
Arkengarthdale  to  join  the  Swale. 
This  is  now  the  mining  capital  of  the 
dale,  and  is  the  best  point  from 
which  to  explore  Arkengarth  and 
tipper  Swaieaale.  At  this  point  the 
good  road  ceases.  The  scenery  be- 
comes much  wilder  and  sterner,  and 
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the  tourist  mufit  be  content  with 
rough  tracks,  and  (if  he  sleep  at 
Milker  or  at  Thwalte)  very  homely 
accommodation. 

In  the  hills  which  border  Arken- 
garthddle  some  of  the  most  ]Mrodac- 
tiye  lead-mines  in  the  district  are 
worked.  The  best  are  those  on  the 
sloi^e  toward  the  Arkle,  of  Great  Pin 
Seat  (1914  ft.),  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
dale.  For  the  last  40  years  the  lead- 
mines  of  Swaledale  have  yielded  an 
average  annual  produce  of  1500  tons. 
They  have  been  worked  from  a  very 
early  (perhaps  from  the  British) 
period,  and  the  hills  throughout  the 
district  are  covered  with  traces  of 
worked -out  and  abandoned  mines. 
The  lower  part  of  Arkengarthdale 
is  bordered  £.  by  a  long  range  of 
limestone  scars,  which  continue  for 
some  miles,  and  are  striking  as  seen 
from  Reeth.  The  dale  is  pictu- 
resque, but  is  hardly  worth  explo- 
ration for  the  sake  of  its  scenery 
only.  Toward  its  upper  part  a 
brunch  road  crosses  the  Arkle,  and 
proceeds  over  Bamingham  Moor  to 
Barnard  Castle.  The  distance  from 
Beeth  is  about  12  m. 

From  Beeth  to  Muker  (9  m.)  there 
is  a  somewhat  rough  road  along  the 
N.  bank  of  the  Swale.  The  river, 
true  mountain  stream  as  it  is,  gives 
in  the  season  when  it  is  usually  seen 
by  tourists  little  notion  of  its  destruc- 
tive strength  during  the  floods  of 
winter  and  early  spring.  Then,  in 
Mason's  words, 

**  The  savage  spirit  of  old  Swale  Is  roiued— 
He  howU  amid  hia  f(>aai.*'—JSnglith  Gordon. 

Banks  and  buildings,  especially  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  dale,  are 
frequently  swept  away;  and  the 
floods  on  the  tributary  becks,  espe- 
cially on  the  Arkle,  are  scarcely 
less  sudden  and  dangerous.  The 
dale  beyond  Beeth  narrows,  and  its 
steep  aides  are  sometimes  covered 
with  wood.  On  the  N.  there  is  a 
sweep  of  wild,   broken   moorland. 


rising  to  the  watershed  that  divides 
Swaledale  from  the  valley  of  the 
Tees.  The  highest  summits  are 
Pin  Seat  (1914  ft. ),  and  further  W. 
Bogans  Seat  (2204  fl.).  Towering 
above  the  road,  in  the  angle  between 
the  Swale  and  the  Arkle,  is  Calvev 
(1599  ft.)  All  these  hills  are  of 
mountain  limestone,  with  occasional 
gritstone  cappings.  Limestone  scan 
run  along  the  edge  of  the  dale  in 
places  between  Keeth  and  Muker. 
On  the  Ivelet  beck,  which  falls  into 
the  Swale  (rt)  about  1^  m.  frpm 
Muker,  are  2  good  fosses,  each  de- 
scending between  40  and  50  ft. 

Muker  {Irm,  the  White  Hart,  but 
very  poor  and  rough)  is  without  in- 
terest in  itself;  but  the  Old  Gang 
lead-mines,  perhaps  the  most  ancient 
in  the  district,  lie  nearly  opposite,  N. 
(There  is  a  poor  but  very  clean  pab- 
lic-house,  which  the  pedestrian  may 
find  usefiil,  at  Thwaite,  3  m.  beyond 
Muker.  Either  from  Thwaite  or 
from  Muker  you  may  cross  the  Bat- 
tertubs,  pass  into  Wensleydale,  and 
descend  upon  Hawes.  (See  Rte.  24.^ 
This  is  the  proper  direction  in  which 
to  take  this  walk — ^it  is  possible  to 
drive  across,  but  the  road  is  tre- 
mendously steep  and  rocky — onot* 
the  great  views  from  the  summit  of 
the  pass  lie  southward.  In  clear 
weather  there  is  a  grand  prospect  of 
mountain  peaks.) 

From  Muker  the  road  turns  north- 
ward, following  the  stream  to  Keld, 
a  small  mining  village  under  Keafdm* 
(1636  ft.),  a  very  picturesque  musa 
of  limestone,  gudled  with  broken 
scars,  and  dividing  the  dale,  which 
branches  round  it  in  two  nanov 
glens.  The  river  runs  through  the 
eastern  valley.  Below  Keld  is  s 
waterfiidl  (30  ft),  called  Kmtdon 
Foree^  which  is  worth  a  visit  After 
flinging  itself  over  the  force,  tiie  river 
passes  through  a  narrow  ravine,  from 
whleh  two  glens  branch  out  W.: 
£.  rioea  Bogan*s  Seat  ''Thissteep. 
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craggy  sylvan  glen,  shut  in  upon  tliree 
sidesby  high  mountain  walls,  showing 
through  its  opening  upon  the  W.  the 
brown  moors  and  the  wavy  line  of 
the  ridge  of  the  crescent  peaks" 
(at  the  head  of  Swaledale),  "is  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  interesting  por- 
tions of  the  river.*' — J,  G.  Baker,  A 
mile  above  Keaadon  is  Coirigg  Force 
— ^fine  and  picturesque  in  wet  se»- 

80118. 

Above  Keld  the  upper  part  of 
the  dale  stretches  toward  the  sources 
of  the  Swale,  in  the  great  crescent  of 
bills  sweeping  round  from  Water 
Oag,  on  the  Westmoreland  border, 
by  Nine  Standards  (2153  ft.),  over 
Kirkby-8tephen,  to  Great  Shunnor 
Fell  (2946  ft).  All  these  are** crag- 
less,  treeless,  undulated  sweeps,  wi& 
little  to  attract  botanists  or  geolo- 
gists.'* This  portion  of  Swaledale, 
«niand  and  severe  as  it  is,  is  &r 
lees  picturesque  than  the  **  heads*' 
of  Te^dale  or  Wensleydale  |  yet  for 
those  who  care  to  explore  solitary  and 
little-known  tracks  of  moorland,  the 
region  is  not  without  charm.  "  Every- 
thing indicates  an  unfrequented  dis- 
trict— ^the  natural  ruggedness  of  the 
&oe  of  the  land,  the  great  flocks  of 
grouse^  the  seeming  scarcity  of  habi- 
tations, and  the  speech  and  personal 
appearance  of  the  very  lew  farmers 
aod  shephenls  we  meet" — W,  8, 
BarikB,  The  road  from  Keld  to 
Kirkby-Stephen  crosses  the  ridge, 
from  which  the  Swale  and  Ure  de- 
scend on  one  side,  and  the  Lune  and 
Eden  on  the  other.  The  views  from 
the  sonimit  are  wide  and  interesting. 
From  Keld  to  Kirkby-Stephen  the 
distance  is  10  m. 

{The  many  branch  glens  which 
open  into  Swaledale,  as  well  as  the 
main  dalev  sie  carefully  noticed  and 
cfaaractBiised  in  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker's 
'  North  Yorkshire,'  which  the  botanist 
should  by  all  means  make  his  ccma- 
panion.)  

(d)  There  is  a  good  road  from 
Ricfamoad  toBamwd  Castle  (17  m.). 


which  passes  one  or  two  places  of 
interest,  and  crosses  the  Greta  at 
Hokeby.  On  this  road,  2  m.,  is 
AOce  Sail  (Earl  of  Zetland),  on 
high  ground,  in  a  well-wooded  park, 
and  commanding  very  wide  views. 
Boaebeiry  Topping  is  visible  from 
the  front  of  the  house.  Aske  was 
one  of  the  manors  of  the  family 
which  took  their  name  from  it, 
one  of  whom,  Bobert  Aske,  was  the 
great  leader  of  the  Pilgrimage  of 
Grace.  (The  family  descended  from 
Wyomer,  the  founder  of  St  Martin's 
Prioiy,  Bichmond;  and  Boger  de 
Aske  assumed  that  name  when  he 
settled  at  Aske  in  the  12th  cent) 
1  m.  f^irther  is  GiUing,  the  head 
of  the  Wapentake  before  the  Gon- 
quest  Castle  Hill,  near  the  farm- 
house of  Low  Scales,  1|  m.  S.W.  of 
the  village,  marks  the  site  (there 
are  no  remains)  of  Earl  Eadwin's 
castle.  This,  too,  was  probably  the 
*•  Ingetlingum  "  of  Bede  (H.E.,  iii 

c.  14),  where,  in  651,  Oswin  King  of 
Deira  was  killed  by  the  **  prsefect  ** 
of  Oswi  of  Bemicia.  Oswin  had  dis- 
banded his  '*  host,"  and,  with  a  single 
follower,  had  taken  refuge  at  "In- 
getlingum,"  in  the  house  of  Earl 
Hunvald,  who  betrayed  him. 

The  eh.  of  Gilling  has  been  nearly 
rebuilt  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the 
Wharton  &xnily,  formerly  of  Aske 
Hall.  In  it  is  a  black  marble  tomb- 
slab,  with  figures,  in  low  relief  of 
Sir  Henry  Boynton  and  his  wife, 

d.  1581,  tiie  last  of  the  Boyntons  of 
Sedbury. 

From  Gilling  the  road  turns  N.W. 
into  the  line  ofthe  so-called  Watling 
Street,  a  branch  of  the  Boman  road 
that  ran  direct  fiY>m  Catterick  Bridge 
to  the  Tees.  This  branch  turned 
off  to  Bowes  (Lavatrie).  Neither 
the  ch.  nor  the  ruined  castie  of 
Kirkby  Bavensworth  (passed  1.)  is 
of  much  interest  The  latter  was 
the  castle  of  the  Fitzhughs  (de- 
scendants of  Akar,  the  founder  of 
Jervaulz  Abbey,  Bte.  23),  and  after 
them  of  the  Parrs.    The  ruins  aie 
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late  Pefp.  Bound  a  small  room,  in 
a  turret  oetween  the  conrtB,  runs  the 
inscription — **  zp'c  d'n's  ih'c  via  fons 
&  origo  alpha  et  oo."  The  ch.  dates 
£rom  the  end  of  the  14th  cent. 

(2  m.  rt.  of  the  road  is  Stan- 
wiek  Park  (Dnke  of  Northnmber- 
kmd),  surrounded  by  veiy  remark- 
able earth -works.  These  are  on 
the  line  of  the  great  dyke  (see 
ante)  running  from  Richmond  on 
the  Swale  to  Barford,  opposite  Gkkin- 
ford,  on  the  Tees.  That  this  deserted 
village  was  really  that  of  Barfcnd 
(although  it  is  generally,  but  without 
apparent  authority,  called  Old  Rich- 
mond) is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
medinval  manor-house  there  still  re- 
tains its  ancient  and  proper  name,  as 
it  did  when  Leland  wrote.  There  is 
a  very  pleasing  view  from  the  hill  B. 
of  the  nouse ;  and  on  the  summit  of 
that  opposite  are  the  foundations  of 
the  village,  which  was  not  altogether 
deserted  in  Elizabeth's  time,  since 
coins  of  her  reign  have  been  found 
i^ere.  The  outline  of  the  main  street, 
stretching  N.  and  8.,  is  discernible, 
togeti^er  with  the  ruin  of  an  E.  £. 
clmpel. 

Beyond  Ravensworth  there  is  little 
to  notice  until  the  road  reaches  Qreta 
Bri4ge>  where  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
the  Rokeby  scenery.  Qreta  Bridge 
is  8^  m.  from  Bamsid  Castle,  and 
will  best  be  visited  thence  at  leisure. 
For  Rokeby  and  the  surrounding 
country,  see  the  following  route. 


ROUTE  26. 

DARUNQTON  TO  BARNARD  CASTL£. 
(ROKEBYJ 

(N.S.  Bly.S.  Dmrham  and  Xaa- 
(saifure  Union.) — The  distance  from 
Darlington  to  Barnard  Gastle  (m 
m.)  is  performed  in  35  min.  There 
are  5  trains  daily  each  way. 

This  line  of  riy.,  which  nms 
throughout  on  the  Durham  aide  cf 
the  l^es,  is  described  at  length  in 
tiie  Handbock  for  Dwham,  The 
principal  stations  are  Piereebridaey  on 
the  site  of  the  Ronum  station  of  Ma- 
gis,  where  the  xoad  from  Gatterick 
(Gataractonium)  to  Vinovia  (Bincfaes- 
ter)  crossed  the  Tees;  Qain/otd 
(the  ch.  lias  an  altar  and  other  Ro- 
man remains,  probably  from  Maeit, 
built  into  its  walls),  opposite  whick 
on  the  Yorkshire  side  of  the  river, 
is  Barford,  commonly  called  Old 
Richmond  (see  Rte.  25),  at  which 
place  the  Great  Dyke,  running 
across  the  country  from  Bichmood 
on  the  Swale,  terminated ;  and  Wwf 
tton,  where  an  omnibas  for  Stain- 
diop  (3  m.  rt)  meets  the  trainsw 
(For  Staindrop  Ghuich  and  Babj 
Gastle,  which  is  dose  by,  see  the 
Handbook  for  Dmrham,)  After  paae 
iug  Winston  we  reach 

Barnard  Cattle  Stat.  (1  m.  distant 
from  the  town;  an  omnibas  mettf 
the  trains). 

Barnard  Gastle  (Iim,  The  Ki&g* 
Head—old-fashioned  and  oomfoii- 
aUe; — there  are  good  lodgings  to  be 

had  out  of  the  town,  near  the  stat, 
and  the  artist  will  find  this  place  a*  j 
oellent  head-quartern — Pop.,  4477^ 
lies  entirely  on  the  Durham  tide  of  i 
the  Tees,  aind  is  described  at  length 
in  the  Handbook  for  Dwrham.  A 
short  notice  of  the  town  is  inserted 
here,  slnoe  it  is  theoenireftwiwhklt 
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some  most  interesting  excursions  may 
be  made  on  the  Yorkshire  side  of  the 
river — to  be  fully  described. 

(Opposite  the  King's  Head  is  a 
cloclonaker's  shop,  with  a  large  clock- 
face,  ond  the  name  **  Humphrey." 
Dickens  was  staying  at  the  King's 
Head  for  some  weeks  when  collecting 
materials  for  *  Nicholas  Nickleby/ 
and  took  the  name  of  his  next  book 
from  this  dockmaker  and  his  clock. 
''Mflster  Humphrey"  possesses  a 
letter  from  Dickens  stating  this, 
nnd  a  copy  of  the  book  sent  by 
him.) 

Barnard  Gostle  is  most  pictnresque- 
ly  sitoated  on  the  high  rocky  bank 
of  the  Tees,  though  nothing  is  seen 
of  the  true  position  of  the  town  in 
approaching  it  fix>m  the  rly.  The 
Chur^  of  St.  Mary  is  of  no  great  in- 
terest, but  contains  portions  ranging 
from  Norm,  to  Perp.  The  Perp. 
font  deserves  notice ;  also  an  inscribed 
moaameDtal  eifigy  of  stone,  of  Bobert 
de  Mortham,  vicar  of  Gainfbrd,  who 
founded  a  chantry  in  this  ch.  about 
tbe  year  1889.  The  remains  of  the 
Castie,  ofese  behind  tbe  King's  Head 
Inn,  diould  be  visited ;  not  only  on 
aocoantof  their  own  importance,  but 
for  the  sake  of  *Bokeby,'  the  first 
scenes  of  which  are  laid  here.  It  was 
founded  (1112-82  ).by  Bernard  Baliol ; 
and,  like  some  other  Norman  strong- 
holds, received  its  founder's  name, 
which  it  transmitted  to  the  town  that 
sprang  up  around,  and  has  survived  it. 
The  OastLe  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  B&Uols  until  1293,  in  which  year 
John  Baliol  (who  in  1292  had  been , 
raised  to  the  Scottish  throne  in  prefer- 
ence to  his  rival,  Bruce)  renounced 
his  fealty  to  Edw.  I.  Barnard  Oastle 
and  all  his  English  estates  were 
then  oonflacated,  and  in  1307  it  was 
made  over  by  Edw.  L,  with  other 
estates  of  the  Baliols,  to  Guy  Beau- 
champ,  Earl  of  Warwick.  From  the 
BeanchampB  the  Castle  passed  to  tbe 
KeviUes,  on  the  marriage  of  Anne  of 
Warwick  to  Bichaid  NevUle  the  King- 
maker, whose  daughter  Anne  brought 


it  asain  to  the  Crown  on  her  marriage 
to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwaids 
Richard  III.  It  was  stiU  in  the  hands 
of  the  Crown  when  in  1569  it  was  held 
for  11  days  by  Sir  George  Bowes 
against  the  Ejarls  of  Northumberland 
and  Westmoreland,  the  leaders  in  the 
-  Rising  of  the  North." 

"  Sir  George  Bowes  to  hla  castle  fled, 
To  Bamard  Castle  then  fled  bee;— 

The  uttermoKt  walls  were  eathe  [easy]  to  win, 
The  Erles  bave  won  tbem  preaentlte. 

Tbe  nttennost  walls  were  lime  and  bricke ; 

lint  tbough  they  won  them  soon  anone. 
Long  ere  they  wan  the  innermost  wallee, 

For  they  were  cat  in  rock  of  stone." 

In  the  civil  wars  the  Castle  was  held 
by  Sir  H.  Vane,  from  whom  it  has 
descended  to  the  Duke  of  Cleveland. 
The  Castle  crowns  the  summit  of 
a  precipitous  rock,  rising  about  100 
ft.  above  the  river,  and  with  "*  a  pro- 
jecting shoulder,  by  means  of  which 
the  N.W.  quarter  is  protected  natu- 
rally by  a  chff.  The  remainder  of 
the  area  was  covered  by  a  deep  and 
Inoad  artificial  ditch,  now  mostly 
filled  up,  which  intervened  between 
the  N.  and  E.  sides  of  the  castle 
and  the  town.  .  .  .  The  N.  front  of 
both  town  and  castle  received  a 
further  defence  from  the  Percy  beck, 
a  stream  which  flows  into  the  Tees 
about  450  yards  higher  up."—  O.  T.  C. 
The  plan  of  the  castle  is  oblong,  with 
an  area  divided  into  4  wards.  The 
whole  area  and  the  several  wards 
were  protected,  where  necessary,  by 
walls  and  ditches.  The  outer  ioard, 
on  the  8.,  was  surrounded  only  by  a 
buttressed  and  embattled  wall,  of 
no  very  great  strength.  This  ward 
could  only  have  been  held  by  a  very 
strong  garrison.  It  represents  the 
"uttermost  walls"  of  the  ballad, 
••easy  to  win,"  and  "was  probably 
designed,  like  the  Scottish  barmkin, 
to  afibrd  a  reAige  for  the  townsfolk 
and  their  cattle,  supposing  the  town 
to  be  taken  by  an  enemy.''-— O.  T.  C. 
A  strong  ditch,  running  £.  and  W., 
defended  the  other  waras  from  this 
one.    The  town  icord  occupied  the 
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K.E.  quarter  of  the  area.  On  the 
K.  curtein  are  the  remains  of  a  rect* 
angular  building,  projecting  inward, 
and  oalled  BraekenburifB  To^eer. 
There  was  a  main  entrance  to  the 
cafitle  on  the  N.  side, — a  round- 
headed  doorway  (late  Norm.),  flanked 
by  a  half-round  tower.  Beyond  it 
(W.)  is  a  square  Norm,  tower,  and 
thence  a  curtain  of  great  height  and 
strength  runs  up  to  the  keep.  There 
was  a  drawbridge  between  this  town 
ward  and  the  middle  uard,  which 
contained  stables  and  offices,  now 
destroyed,  and  was  also  accessible 
from  the  first  or  outer  ward.  Beyond 
this  middle  ward  is  the  inner  leard^ 
the  most  perfect  and  curious  part  ci 
the  castle,  in  level  about  80  ft.  above 
the  rest,  commanding  the  whole 
area,  and  rising  grandly  over  the 
Tees.  The  keep  is  circular,  about 
40  ft.  in  diameter  and  50  ft.  high  to 
base  of  parapet.  It  has  a  basement 
and  8  upper  floors,  the  state-room 
being  on  the  first  floor.  This  is  ^'  one 
of  the  finest,  though  not  largest, 
round  towers  in  England.  Its  pro- 
poi'tions  are  good,  its  materials  of 
proper  size  and  rich  colour,  and 
its  very  plainneas  is  indicative  of 
strength.''— (?.  T.  C.  in  the  *  Builder  * 
for  June  31, 1873.  The  stone  vault- 
ing of  its  first  floor,  and  the  staircase 
winding  round  the  walls  to  the  top, 
should  be  noticed.  (It  is  ealled  ti[ie 
**  rounde  tower  "  in  a  MS.  survey  of 
the  castle  made  in  1592,  and  the  name 
by  which  it  is  sometimes  known — 
"  Bailors  Towei|*' — seems  to  be  mo- 
dem. It  is  not  at  all  events  so  named 
in  Hutchinson's  *  Durham,'  published 
in  1794,  and  Hutchinson  was  a  native 
of  Barnard  Oastle.)  The  great  tower 
is  occupied  by  a  guide  who  will  show 
the  chief  points  of  interest  It  should 
be  asoended  for  the  sake  of  the  view, 
which  is  magnifloent,  though  soaroely 
so  £eLr  extending  as  Sir  Walter  has 
described  it  in  the  opening  to  the  2nd 
canto  of '  Bokeby  :'— 

•'  What  intMpecti,  from  bis  watdi-tower  high, 
^vleam  grMloal  on  the  wardtf'e  eye ! 


Far  Bwef>|>taig  to  the  eui,  he  eeei 
Down  hts  deep  woods  ihe  course  of  Tees. 
And  trackB  hie  wanderings  by  the  sie«m 
Of  Bommer  vapoors  flnBi  the  stream. .  .  • 

Kor  Tees  alone,  In  dawnfaig  M^t, 
Shall  rash  upon  the  imyish'd  si^; 
Bnt  many  a  tribntaiy  etreaam. 
Each  from  its  own  darii  deU  diaU  gleam: 
Stalndrop,  who  flroro  her  sylTan  bowers 
Salutes  proud  Baby's  battled  towos ; 
The  rural  brook  cH  Eglistan; 
And  Balder,  aanted  fiom  Odtn's  son; 
And  Greta,  to  whose  banks  ere  long 
We  lead  the  lovers  of  the  song; 
And  silver  Lune,  fWnn  StaUBore  wild. 
And  &iry  ThoragUrs  murmuring  cfatid; 
And  Isst  and  least,  but  lovelieet  stUl. 
Romantic  Deepdale's  slender  rilL" 

At  the  N.W.  angle  of  this  vard 
was  MarUuun  TotMr,  now  a  mere 
fragment.  Between  it  and  the  keep 
were  the  hall  and  other  apartments, 
on  the  first  floor,  as  shown  by  the 
two  windows  of  Uie  hall  in  tbe  cu^ 
tfdn,  Dec,  but  insertione  in  an  older 
walL  Between  the  hall  and  the 
state  floor  of  the  keep,  above  a  pass- 
age, was  an  apartment,  of  which  the 
bay-window,  m  the  curtain,  di^ilajt^ 
in  its  soffit  the  ''bristly  boMr"  of 
Bich.  m.  This  is  mainly  Perp., 
but  some  Tudor  work  has  been 
added. 

The  area  of  the  oastle,  altkou^Ii 
it  may  have  been  a  fortress  in  Ukc 
10th  cent.,  was  inclosed  by  the  Nor* 
mans ;  and  the  remaining  waUs  and 
wall-towers  aze|their  wodk.  The  keefi 
and  much  of  the  other  feagmentsare 
Dee. 

The  Castle  should  be  seen  itom  the 
river,  and  from  the  walk  dose  nnder 
its  wallfi,  which  winds  upward  froia 
the  bridge.  Thens  are  some  very 
beautiful  walks  tiirough  the  FhU 
Wood,  coTering  the  aides  of  a  vuten 
Yalley  which  the  Hannire  beck  de- 
soends  to  join  the  Tees.  The  Flatt 
Wood  lies  Detween  the  Owitle  and  the 
rly.  Stat.,  and  the  walk  is  continned  fitr 
somediatanceupthe  l.bankof  tbeXe^ 
Seats  are  placed  at  intennda^  From 
many  points  here  moat  strfldng  rievs 
are  obtained  of  the  Castie,  with  ii»' 
river,  and  the  long  and  pictaresqu 
bridge:  the  whole  walk  is  rich  ii* 
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combinatioins  of  riyer-bank  and  wood 
aceaery.  It  should  not  be  neglected 
by  the  artist. 

ExeuT$UmB  fKm  ^  Barnard  Caatle 
may  be  made  to,  (l)'Streatlam  Castle, 
4  m.,  the  ancient  home  of  the  Bowes 
family — there  are  some  pictures  of  in- 
t4^reat ;  and  Staindrqo  and  Baby,  7  m. 
These  places  are  in  Uurham,  and  are 
fully  diescribed  in  the  Handbook  for 
that  county.  (2)  Eggleston  Abbey  and 
Rokeby,  4  m.,  returning  by  Wycliffe 
and  Whorleton  Bridge,  7  m.  (3)  Mid- 
dleton  in  Teesdale,  10  m :  and  beyond, 
the  High  Force  and  Oaldron  Snout. 
(See  the  next  route  for  diis  excursion.) 

I^ecpdak,  Eggleston  Abbey,  and 
Thorsgill  are  within  easy  walks  of 
Barnard  Oastle ;  but  Scott  has  made 
all  this  country  as  completely  his  own 
as  that  which  lies  under  the  **  triple 
height "  of  Eildon ;  and  the  tourist 
should  first  make  his  pilgrimage  to 
Bokeby,  as  the  centre  from  which  the 
ohaim  has  been  spread. 

{a)  Rok€by  (Col.  Morritt)  lies  about 
4  m.  8.E.  of  Barnard  Ouitle.  The 
house  is  only  shown  in  the  absence 
of  the  ftmily;  but  the  grounds  are 
always  open.  Guides  are  in  attend- 
ance at  tiie  Inn  at  Oreta  Bridge  (the 
**  Morritt's  Arms  "),  an  excellent  hotel 
in  the  days  of  posting,  but  now  only 
fitted  to  receive  such  guests  as  can  be 
contented  with  very  humble  accom- 
modataon.  It  is,  however,  a  good  cen- 
tre for  two  or  three  day's  exouisions. 

The  road  ftom  Baniaid  Castle  to 
Rokeby  crosKs  the  Tees  by  the 
**  iwht  fiur  bridge  "  below  Eggleston 
Abbey,  which  had  3  arches  in  Le- 
land's  time,  but  has  now  only  2. 
Hero  the  river  flows  over  broad  beds 
of  marble,  the  "mighty  trench  ik 
living  stone  " — 

"  Where  Tees,  fall  maoy  a  &thom  low, 
Wean  with  Ms  nge  no  oomnum  foe ; 
For  pebbly  bank,  nor  Mnd-bed  here. 
Nor  ehi7«iiKiixQd,  cbecks  bto  fierce  career, 
Cotidnaned  to  mine  a  chaDnelled  way 
O'er  folld  ibeeta  of  marble  grey." 

lUMjf,  caoto  iL 

The  house  of  Rokeby  itself  is  seen 


among  the  trees  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
river,  below  the  bridge.  The  ruins 
of  Eggleston  Abbey  stand  very  pic* 
turtsquely  above  the  bridge,  rt.  (For 
them  a&epott.)  You  can  descend  to 
the  bed  of  the  river,  where  the  scene 
is  striking. 

The  road  skirts  Bokeby  Park  for 
some  distance  before  reaching  Greta 
Bridge.  HJere  it  joins  the  line  of 
Boman  road  which  ran  from  Oatterick 
(Oataractonium)  to  Bowes  (LavatrsB, 
Itin,  Anton.,  It.  ii.  and  v.).  Close 
behind  the  "Horritt's  Arms"  is  a 
small  Boman  camp  (not  mentioned  in 
the  Itinerary),  tolerably  perfect  in 
spite  of  the  plough,^ 

"  the  mouiid 

Raised  by  that  Legk>o  loog  renown'd— 

•       ••««« 

*  Stem  sons  of  war  V  sad  Wilfrid  sigb'd. 
'  Behold  the  boast  of  Roman  pride  ! 
What  now  of  all  your  tolhi  are  known  ? 
A  graasy  trench>-a  broken  stone !' " 

Canto  U. 

Some  inscriptions  found  here  are 
preserved  in  the  house  of  Bokeby ; 
one  which  ran,  '*Deae  Nymphse 
Elanias  Brieaet  lanvaria  FO.  Libentes 
ex  vote  solverunt," — possibly  record- 
ing a  votive  offering  to  the  Nymph  of 
the  Lune  river,  "  Elania,"  not  many 
miles  distant, — existe  no  longer. 
Whitaker  gives  the  reading  on  the 
authority  of  Gale. 

Before  entering  the  domain  of 
Bokeby  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention 
that  the  poem  was  commenced  early 
in  1812,  was  carried  on  during  all  the 
turmoil  and  confusion  of  the  "  flitting" 
from  Ashestiel  to  Abboterfbrd,  and  was 
published  in  January,  1813.  Sir 
Walter  visited  Bokeby  for  the  first 
time  in  June,  1809,  and  was  then 
greatly  impressed  by  ite  scenery. 
*'It  is,'*  he  writes  to  Geoige  Ellis, 
''one  of  the  most  enviable  places 
I  have  ever  seen,  as  it  unites  the 
richness  and  luxuriance  of  English 
vegetation  with  the  romantic  variety 
of  glen,  torrent,  and*copee,  which 
dignifies  our  northern  soeneiy."  In 
December,  1811,  he  communicated  the 
design  of  his  new  romance  to  his  friend 
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Mr.  Morritt,  who  repliefl,  at  the  end 
of  a  long  letter  full  of  details,  *«  Should 
I,  in  conaeqnenoe  of  your  celebrity, 
be  obliged  to  leave  Bokeby  from  the 
influx  of  oookney  romancers,  artists, 
illostrators,  and  sentimental  toorists, 
1  sliall  retreat  to  Ashestiel  or  to  your 
new  cottage,  and  thus  yibiton  you  the 
Bins  of  your  writings/'  In  ttie  autumn 
of  1812  Scott  revisited  Sokeb^r  <^ 
under  Mr.  Moiritt^s  guidance  minute- 
ly examined  the  scenery  of  the  poem. 
The  result  was  tliat  **  admirable,  per- 
haps unique,  fidelity  of  the  local  de- 
scnptions, "  which  gives  its  greatest 
interest  to  *  Bokeby.*  ''I  must 
admit,"  writes  Lodchart,  "that  I 
never  understood  or  appreciated  half 
the  charm  ci  the  poem  until  I  had 
become  fiemiiliar  with  its  scenery." 

After  mssing  through  a  more  open 
part  of  the  pa» — 

**  Where,  up  the  sunny  banks, 
The  trees  retire  In  scatter'd  nnk>s 
Save  where,  advanoed  before  the  rest. 
On  knoll  or  hillock  rears  his  crest, 
Lonely  and  huge,  the  giant  oak" — 

the  visitor  is  led  to  a  walk  on  the  left 
book  of  the  Greta,  winding  onwards 
through  woods  and  between  steep 
rocks^  to  its  junction  ¥rith  the  Tees* 
The  river  is  crossed  at  the  ^'daiiy 
bridge,'*  below  Mortham  Tower,  and 
the  path  returns  on  the  rt  bank. 

"  Rokeby,  though  nl^,  Is  seen  no  more--> 
Sinking  'mid  Greta\  thickeu  deep, 
A  wUd  and  darker  ooume  they  keep: 

,    A  stf-m  and  lone,  yet  lovely  road 
As  e'er  the  foot  of  minstrel  trode  * 

It  seem'd  some  mountain,  rent  and  riven, 
:    A  channel  for  the  stream  had  given. 
So  high  the  cllifo  of  limestone  mey 
Hung  beetling  o'er  the  torrent's  way. 
Yielding  along  their  rugged  base 
A  flinty  footpath's  niggard  spaoei" 

•The  cliffs       •       •       •       • 
Were  now  all  naked,  wild,  and  grey, 
Kow  waving  all  with  greenwood  spray ; 
Here  trees  to  every  crevice  clung, 
And  o'er  the  dell  their  branches  hung; 
And  there,  all  spllnter'd  and  uneven. 
The  shlver'd  rocks  ascend  to  heaven." 

"Now  fh«i  the  stream  the  rocks  recede^ 
But  leave  between  no  sunny  mead. 


But  here,  'twUtt  rock  and  river,  grew 
A  dismal  grove  of  sable  yew, 
With  whose  sad  tints  were  mingled  seen 
The  blighted  fir's  sepulchral  green." 

The  second  canto  of  *  Bokeby' 
should  be  in  the  visitor's  bands  (or 
memory)  during  his  walk,  "endlang 
Greta  side.''  Grossing  the  daiiy  bridge 
(underneath  which  the  "  MortLam 
dobby,**  a  headless  lady,  *'with  a 
piece  of  white  silk  trailing  behind 
her,"  was  confined  by  the  parson's 
Latin,  imtQ  the  areh  was  iniured  by 
floods  and  the  ghost  released^ — Mor- 
tham  Tower  is  reached,  on  the  high 
rt  bank  of  the  river. 

*  Twsa  a  fair  scene  1    The  sunbeam  lay 
Oto  battled  tower  and  portal  grey : 
And  from  the  glassy  dope  he  sees 
The  Greta  flow  to  meet  the  Tecs; 
Where^  ISMiing  from  her  darksome  bed. 
She  caught  the  morning's  eastern  red» 
And  through  the  softening  vale  bdow 
Roll'd  her  bright  waves  in  rot^  glow.** 

Mortham  Tower  is  a  square  peel 
or  border  fortress  (perhaps  the  most 
southerly  of  this  peculiar  typei  of 
the  15th  cent,  with  some  outbuild- 
ings and  additions  of  Elizabeth  s 
time.  The  whole  has  been  carefully 
restored,  and  is  now  occupied  as  a 
fiann-house.  The  tower  aboold  be 
ascended,  although  no  view  of  im- 
portance is  commanded  from  its 
summit  On  the  stairs  certain  blood- 
stains are  pointed  out,  said  to  be 
those  of  a  lady  who  was  killed  in  the 
glen  below,  and  who  was  afterwaitU 
known  as  the  ** Mortham  dobby.' 
The  three  rooks  of  Bokeby  appear  on 
an  outer  wall,  and  again  within. 
That  family  bad  a  house  on  the  site 
of  the  existing  mansion  of  Bokeby, 
which  was  burnt  down  by  the  Soots 
in  one  of  their  forays  after  Bannock- 
bum.  The  Bokebv  of  that  tinie  had 
just  acquired  Morwam  by  marriage 
with  the  heiress  of  Mansfield ;  ami 
instead  of  rebuilding  his  anoestial 
manor-house,  he  built  one  at  Mortham, 
which  was  replaced  at  a  later  period 
by  that  now  remaining.  **(x>Ioihl 
Bokeby,  the  last  possessor  of  the  old 
blood,  was  ruined  in  the  civil  wan  by 
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his  loyalty  and  nnthriftineBS,  and  the 
estates  were  bought  by  the  Bobinsona, 
one  of  whom,  ue  long  Sir  Thomas 
Robinson,  ao  well  known  and  well 
quizzed  in  the  time  of  our  grand- 
fathers, after  laying  out  most  of  the 
estate  on  this  place,  sold  the  place 
and  the  estate  togetiier  to  my  nther 
in  1769."— JMbrria  to  ScoU,  The 
"  Philip  of  Mortham  "  of  Sir  Walter 
is  therofore  entirely  the  poet's  crea- 
tion. 

The  ''junction  of  the  Greta  and 
the  Tees  "  has  been  drawn  by  Turner 
(RichnKmdshire),  as  well  as  described 
by  Scott  —  an  honour  which  the 
scene  well  deserves,  although,  not- 
withstanding Sir  Walter's  extreme 
trathfuluess,  it  will  perhaps  be  felt 
that  both  poet  and  painter  have 
somewhat  ** exalted"  their  sulnect. 
YorlEsfaire  herself  on  the  Whufe,  or 
Devonshire  on  her  Dartmoor  rivers, 
can  show  much  and  far  grander 
scenery  of  the  same  character  as 
that  on  the  Oreta.  Bat  **  carent 
vate  SBcro."  Even  Wordsworth  has 
b«.'en  unable  to  fling  over  the  Wharfe 
the  wonderful  charm  that  Scott  has 
a<lded  to  the  natural  beauty  of 
Rokeby. 

In  an  open  port  of  the  upper  walk 

by  which  we  return  to  Greta  Bridge, 

on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  river,  is  a 

tomb,  brought  from  Egeleston  Abbey 

to  its  present  rcstitig-juace,  with  the 

bad  taste  of  sixty  years  ago.    It  is 

late  Dec.,  but  wfaoae  remains  it  once 

covered  is  unknown — ^possibly  those 

of  a  Bokeby  or  a  Bowes.   It  is  made 

to  play  a  part  in  the  poem  : — 

**Soa(li  of  the  gate  an  arrow  flight. 
Two  mighty  elma  their  limbs  onit*, 
A«  if  a  CKDopy  U>  spread 
O'er  the  lone  dwelling  of  the  dead ; 
For  iheir  huge  booghn  In  ardies  brat 
Above  a  Banlve  monnment, 
Cwed  o'er  In  ancient  Gothic  wiae 
With  manjr  a  scntcheou  and  device." 

Here  is  also  tihe  effigv  of  a  priest 
(late  K.  £.).  Some  fine  points  of 
view  are  obtained  in  this  walk — the 
best  perhaps  at  a  summer-house 
which  liason  the  poet,  who  greatly 


delighted  in  all  this  scenery,  is  said 
to  hav6  assisted  in  arranging. 

The  house  of  Bokeoy  is  only 
shown  in  the  absence  of  the  family. 
It  contains  some  good  tapestry,  one 
or  two  pictures  of  inter^  (among 
them  a  Venus  with  the  Mirror,  by 
Vekuquez),  and  (in  the  entzance 
hall)  some  fragments  and  inscrip- 
tions fixxm  the  Boman  camp  at 
Greta  Bridge.  Some  Roman  remains 
from  Burd-OsWRld  in  Cumberland, 
given  by  Lord  Garlisle  to  Sir  Thomas 
Kobinson,  are  also  preserved  here. 
The  old  church  of  Bokeby  stood  near 
the  back  of  the  house.  It  was  pulled 
down  by  Sir  Thoe.  Bobinson,  who 
built  a  new  one  outside  the  park. 

From  Greta  Bridge  the  tourist  mav 
drive  to  Wycliife  (on  the  Tees),  and. 
crossing  Whorlton  Bridge,  return  to 
Barnaid  Castle  by  a  road  on  the  1. 
bank  of  the  river  (this  will  be  a 
round,  including  the  drive  to  Bokeby, 
of  U  m.) ;  or  he  may  drive  from  Wy- 
cliife to  Winston,  and  return  by  the 
Darling^n  road  (a  round  of  16  m.) ; 
or  he  may  drive  by  Brignall  to  Bowes, 
and  returu  thence  to  Barnard  Castle 
(a  round  of  about  18  m.). 

(1)  Taking  this  last  round,  ycm 
should  drive  to  Brignall  Ch.,  whence 
a  footpath  leads  along  the  bank  of 
the  Greta,  emerging  again  at  Moor- 
houses,  higher  up  the  stream,  where 
the  carriage  may  oe  in  waiting.  The 
river  here  runs  between  steep  wooded 
banks,  with  quarries  of  flagstone 
which  have  been  worked  frtnu  an 
ancient  period. 

"  Brignall  hanks  are  fresh  and  lUr, 
And  Oreta  wood«  are  green." 

The  glen  usually  known  as  **  Brig- 
nall Bunks  "  lies  below  Scargill,  and 
is  the  scene  of  Bertram's  interview 
wi^  Guy  DcnziL 

*■  He  stands  in  flcargin  wood  alone ; 
Nor  heaiB  he  now  a  harsher  tone 
Than  the  hoarse  cnshat's  plalmlve  ay. 
Or  Greta's  sonnd  that  nranuors  bv. 
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'Twae  saeoos  all.    He  laid  him  down 
Where  purple  heath  profusely  strewn. 
And  throatwort  with  Its  azure  bell, 
And  moss  and  thyme  hia  cushion  swell. 
There,  spent  with  toll,  he  Ustlefts  eyed 
The  course  of  Oreta's  playfVil  tide 
Beneath  her  banks,  now  eddying  dun, 
Now  brightly  gleaming  to  the  sun. 
*  ^  •       •       •       •       • 

Tbeo,  tired  io  watch  the  current's  play. 

He  tum'd  bla  weary  eyes  away 

To  where  the  bank  opposing  show'd 

Its  huge  square  cllfliB  through  sha«Egy  wood. 

One,  prominent  above  the  rest, 

Rear'd  to  tlie  sua  its  pale  grey  breast ; 

Around  its  broken  summit  grew 

The  hazle  rude  and  sable  yew ; 

A  thousand  varied  lichens  dyed 

Jt8  waste  and  weatherbeaten  side; 

And  rouzMl  its  rugged  basis  lay, 

By  time  or  thunder  rent  away, 

Fragments  that,  fh)ra  Its  frontlet  torn. 

Were  mantled  now  by  verdant  thorn." 

The  robbers*  cave  of  the  poem, 
quarried  in  the  flagstone,  is  close  to 
^is  spot ;  and  it  was  liere  that  Mr. 
Morritt  observed  Scott  noting  "  even 
the  peculiar  little  wild  flowers  and 
herbs"  that  grew  round  the  spot,  in 
Older  to  give  the  utmost  local  truth 
to  his  description. 

These  woods,  and  the  banks  of 
Gieta,  are  the  scene  of  the  grotesque 
poeiA  of  the  •  Felon  Sowe  of  Rokeby,* 
first  printed  by  Whitaker  in  his 
'  Hist  of  Craven.'  It  dates  from  the 
cud  of  the  15th  cent  The  sow, 
*'  the  grizeliest  beast  that  ever  mote 
be  "  was 


«  bred  in  Rokeby  wood: 

Ther  were  few  that  thither  yoode[went] 
That  came  on  lyve  away." 

**  Her  walk  was  endlang  Greta  side." 

Ralph  of  Rokeby  gave  her  to  the 
friars  of  Richmond,  "  full  well  to  gut 
them  fare ;"  and  the  poem  describes 
the  misadventures  of  me  friars,  who, 
in. spite  of  conjurations,  for  "the  sow 
she  wolde  no  Latin  hear,"  were  un- 
able to  bring  home  *'the  beest  of 
pryce"  nntil  two  stout  champions 
set  forth  and  killed  her. 

**  Wban  tbey  saw  the  Felon  oome. 

They  sang  menilye  Te  Drum, 

The  Freera  eveiych  one." 

About  the  year  1789  two  leaden 


tablets,  marked  with  figures  and  talis- 
manic  signs,  w^e  fooud  in  a  heap  of 
stones  on  Gatherle^  moor  above  Brig- 
nail.  An  inscription  ran  partly.  "*  I 
do  make  this  that ...  all  kin  of  Phillxp 
shaU  fle  Bichmondshire  and  nolhing 
prosper  with  any  of  them  in  Riefae- 
mondshire.'*  In  the  other  tablet  wen 
the  names  of  James  Phillip  (the 
fother),  "  Jhon  PhiUip  "  and  "  At- 
thure  Phillip  *'  (sods),  all  ai  whom 
the  spell  was  to  bring  "to  ontter 
beggary."  James  PbiUip  of  Brignall 
who  died  about  1582,  and  is  known 
to  have  had  children  bearing  ^ese 
Ohristian  names,  was  an  anju^ 
steward  of  the  Lord  Sorope  of  Bol- 
ton; and  as  a  contemporary  coin* 
plained,  "  soo  vexithe  many  poote 
menne  with  prooes  and  suits  in  the 
lawe  that  theye  be  utterly  nndooDe, 
and  almost  readye  to  goo  about  in  the 
cuntrye,  or  begging;  with  staff  and 
pouke."  It  is  a  singulajr  coincidence 
that,  from  the  dose  of  the  16th  cent, 
no  branch  of  the  family  flourished  in 
Richmond^ire ;  and  the  name,  from 
beiog  onoe  c(Hnmon,  is  now  extinct 
there. 

The  drive  from  "  Brignall  banks  *' 
to  Bowes  passes  over  wild  moor,  and 
is  somewnat  drea;ry.  Bowes  itself 
(see  post,  Exc.  h)  is  easily  reached 
by  rail  from  Barnard  Castle. 

(2)  A  drive  of  about  3  m.  across  a 
comparatively  level  countiy  brings 
us  from  Greta  Bridge  to  WyeUfi  on 
the  Tees.  The  place  is  of  consider- 
able interest,  as  having  pottiUy 
given  name  to  the  fimiily  fnm 
which  John  ^iclifie,  the  herald  f-f 
the  Reformation,  sprang  in  the  14th 
cent.  (The  name  is  here  pronounced 
Wycliffe ;  but  in  the  reformer's  ca^e 
the  long  vowel  may  have  become 
shortens  in  the  8.  of  England.  Sir 
Walter  makes  the  first  syllable  Ioqi; 
in  'Rokebv,'  where  ••Oswald  Wy- 
cliffe" holds  Bamaxd  Oasde  for  tht' 
Parliament)  Wycliffe  was  the  chief 
residence  of  the  &mily;  bot  thov 
is  every  reason  to  beUeve  flaat  iiut 
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refonner  mts  bom  at  Hipswell,  near 
Richmond  ^see  Bte.  25>.  Besides 
the  name  of  the  Tillage,  a  connexion 
with  the  great  enemy  of  the  **  fireera  *' 
is  miggested  by  the  common  i^eech  of 
the  dii^et,  changed  as  that  hafi  been 
dnring  Uie  last  fifty  ye&ra.  "  My 
father,"  writes  Mr.  ^ine  ('  Lives  of 
the  Abpe.  of  York,'  i.  463),  "  was 
bom  within  a  mile  of  the  village  of 
Wydiffe,  and  I  have  often  heard  him 
aay  that  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  pre* 
sent  century  the  (Ualect  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  so  identical  with  the 
language  of  the  reformer's  version  of 
ttie  New  Testament,  that  he  would 
undertake  to  lead  any  chapter  of  it  to 
an  old  person,  and  it  wonid  be  under- 
stood thoroughly,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  a  word  or  two." 

Wycliffe  Churek^  shrouded  in  ivy, 
stands  pleasantly  on  a  green  hillock 
above  tiie  river.    There  ifl  some  wood 
about  it ;  and  the  whole  scene,  quiet 
and  tranquil,  is  little  in  ke^ng  with 
the  stormy  times  to  which  it  sends 
back  the  memory.     The  ch.,  late 
Dee.,  has  been  partly  restored,  and  at 
present  there  are  no  windows  on  the 
N.  side,  except  one  in  the  nave.    The 
existing   E.    window,    modem   and 
atrooioust  will  shortly  be  replaced,  it 
may  be   hoped,  by  one   more  ap- 
propriate.    The  W.  window  seems 
plain  E.  E.    Above  it  is  a  bell-turret 
Off  later  date.    Some  old  stained  glass 
remains  in  the  choir  windows.    In 
the  <diancel,  besides  some  tomb-slabs, 
with  brasses  bearing  inscriptions  for 
members  of  the  Wycliffe  family,  is  an 
incised  slab  with  the  rade  figure  of 
a  priest,  for  **  John  Forster,  Vicar  " 
(institnted  to  the  rectory  in  1435}. 
Outside  the  eh.,  under  the  N.  wall 
of  the  nave,  are  some  carved  frag- 
ments, one  of  which,  with  an  inter- 
laced   pattern,    is    of  early  date ; 
and  some  tombstones  of  the  northem 
type,  bearing  floriated  crosses  with 
swords.    An  older  church  seems  to 
have  been  -forked  up  in  the  walls 
of  that  which  now  exists.    In  the 
pcarwono/^  dose  by  is  a  head  of  Wy- 


cUfie,  copied  by  Sir  Antonio  More 
from  an  earlier  portrait.  In  the  rt.- 
hnnd  comer  is  the  inscription  **  John 
Wicliffe.  died  ano  1384.*  This  pic- 
ture was  presented  as  an  •*  heirloom  " 
to  the  parsonage  by  Dr.  Zouch,  one 
of  the  former  vicars.  Wydiffe  HaU 
(J.  J.  H.  Taplin,  Esq.),  on  the  site 
of  the  old  house  of  the  Wyeliffes, 
is  not  far  from  the  ch.,  down  the 
river. 

From  Wycliffe  you  may  take  the 
shorter  route  back  to  Barnard  Castle, 
by  crossing  Whorlton  Bridge,  a  little 
distance  up  the  river.  By  the  longer 
route  (by  Winston)  there  are  some 
pleasant  views  of  the  valley  of  tlie 
Tees— an  undulating,  wooded  coun- 
try, but  not  80  picturesque  as  at  and 
aoout  Kokeby.  There  is  a  good 
view  fit)m  Winston  Bridge.  On  the 
Darlington  road,  by  which  we  return 
to  Barnard  Gastie,  Baby  Castle  and 
woods  are  seen  rt. 

(6)  Boices  may  be  reached  by 
rly.  in  i  hr.  from  the  Barnard  Castle 
Stat.  The  Tees  is  crossed  by  a  via- 
duct 732  ft.  long  and  142  ft.  high  in 
the  centre  (cost  of  erection  25,1192.). 
There  is  an  intermediate  station  at 
Lartingtonf  above  Lartmaton  Hall 
(Rev.  Thos.  Witham),  a  house  for 
the  most  part  modem,  but  contain- 
ing some  portions  temp.  Charles  I. 
There  is  a  large  museum,  chiefly  of 
minerals  and  geological  ^ecimens, 
collected  by  the  father  of  the  pre- 
sent proprietor;  and  some  pictures, 
chiefly  good  copies.  (A  *  Holy  Fa- 
mily' and  a  small  portrait  of  the 
famous  Lord  Lovat  deserve  notice.) 
The  house  contains  a  B.  C.  chapel. 
Fine  views  are  commanded  from 
Lartington;  and  very  picturesque 
walks  are  formed  througn  the  long 
wooded  "gills"  (Pecknell  and  Ray- 
gill — the  latter  a  name  found  else- 
where, and  perhaps  indicating  the 
ancient  presence  of  the  roe  (raa)  in 
this  part  of  Yorkshire)  that  here 
descend  to  the  Tees.  Beyond  Lar- 
tington,   Deepdale    (see    post)    is 
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croesed  by  a  Tiadnct  —  (an  iron- 
columned  bridge, 'with  lattice  girders 
upon  a  stone  foundation;  740  ft. 
long,  161  ft.  high  in  the  centre ; 
cost  20,6872.) — the  view  from  which, 
down  the  wooded  ravine,  should 
be  especially  noticed.  The  rly. 
then  passes  over  high  ground  to 
Bowek^  the  "Lavatne"  of  the  Bo- 
mans,  but  far  moro  famous  as 
representing  '*  the  delightful  villa^ 
of  Dotiieboys,  near  Greta  Bridge,  in 
Yorkshire.**  Bowes,  before  the  pub- 
lication of  *  Nicholas  Nickleby,'  was 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Yorkshire 
''cheap  school"  system.  Almost 
every  other  house  was  an  **  Aca- 
demy '*  presided  over  by  some  Whack- 
ford  S^ueers,  after  the  fashion  which 
Mr.  Dickens  did  such  excellent  ser- 
vice by  exposing.  Such  was  the 
effect  of  the  story,  that  school  after 
school  was  closed,  until  Bowes  en- 
tirely lost  its  "  bad  pre-eminence" — 
and  not  one  now  remains.  More 
than  one  house  here  is  pointed  out 
as  the  original  Dotheboys  Hall ;  but 
Mr.  Squeers,  says  the  novelist,  was 
"  the  representative  of  a  class,  and 
not  of  an  individual." 

Bowes  consists  of  one  gaunt,  dreary 
street  of  grey  stone  houses.  The  ch., 
mainly  early  Dec.,  with  transepts, 
but  without  aisles,  was  restored  (al- 
most rebuilt)  in  1864.  The  font  is 
Norm.,  and  above  the  Perp.  8.  poreh 
is  a  rude  sculpture  of  the  Crucifixion, 
with  St.  Maiy  and  Si  John.  The 
ch.  was  situated  within  the  ruined 
walls  of  the  castle  in  1325,  and  then 
declared  to  be  a  **  &ee  chapel  of  the 
king." 

In  the  churehyaid  is  the  grave  of 
the  lovers  who  are  commemorated 
in  Mallet^s  well-known  ballad 'Ed- 
win and  Emma.'  Dr.  Dinsdale,  au- 
thor of  the  *  Teesdale  Glossaiy,'  has 
inserted  in  liis  edition  of  Mallet's 
*  Ballads  and  Songs'  (1857)  all  the 
information  he  could  coUect  relating 
to  the  subject  of  the  poem ;  and  has 
erected  a  monument  to  ti^e  memory 
of  the  lovers,  on  which  is  an  extract 


from  the  register :  '*  Bodger  Wright- 
son,  junr.,  and  Martha  Bailton,  m>th 
of  Bowes,  buried  in  one  grave.  He 
died  in  a  fever,  and,  upon  tolling  his 
passing  beU,  she  cij*d  out,  *  My  heart 
IS  broke,'  and  in  a  few  hours  expired, 
purely  through  love.  Maron  15, 
1714-15." 

Bowee  CoMs  (a  litUe  8.  of  the 
ch.)  was  built  by  the  Earls  of  Bich- 
mond  as  a  defence  (accordros  to  a 
tradition  in  the  family  of  Bowes) 
against  the  men  of  Westmoreknd 
and  Chmiberland,  who  durinir  the 
Korman  period  sometimes  sidea  with 
the  Soots.  The  date  of  its  erection, 
however,  is  uncertain.  The  ••  Tower 
of  Bowes"  (Tunis  de  Areubus)  may 
perhaps  have  given  name  to  tb« 
mmily  of  the  great  lawyer  Adam  de 
Bowes,  who  married  the  heiress  of 
Streatlam,  although  the  shield  said 
to  have  been  assigned  by  Alan  the 
Black,  Earl  of  Richmond,  to  the 
founder  of  the  bouse  of  Bowes,  as 
castellan  here,  must  certainly  be 
i^KMsryphal.  The  castle  was  built 
within  the  Boman  station— (heneo 
perhaps  the  saying — 

*■  Wben  Jallns  Obmt  wmb  a  king. 
Bowet  CiiaUe  wa»  a  famous  thing  *>- 

but  early  became  ruinous,  and  was 
pronounced  untenable  in  tlie  15th 
year  of  Edw.  III.  The  great  square 
tower  of  the  keep  alone  remains. 
This  is  of  uncertam  date,  but  may. 
perhaps,  be  late  Norman.  A  strong 
and  thick  cross  wall  divides  the 
space  within ;  and  the  large,  round- 
headed  windows  in  the  aeoond  story 
mark  the  principal  apartments.  With- 
out and  within  the  walls  are  &oed 
with  ashlared  stone.  The  entrance 
seems  to  have  been  at  the  S.W.  angle, 
where  the  ruin  has  laid  open  two 
passages  and  a  hollow  running  down 
from  the  battlements,  perhaps  for 
defence.  (Compare  a  similar  squaini 
hoUow  at  Scarborough.  In  botit 
\  cases  the  position  (and  termiuatioD) 
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of  this  hollow  close  to  the  entmnce 
seems  to  render  it  prohable  that 
it  was  intended  for  pouring  hot 
water  and  lead  on  besiegers^  rather 
than  for  the  drain  of  a  garderobe.) 
The  mass  of  ruin  is  hai^y  pictur- 
esqae ;  some  ivy  has  gathered  round 
it,  and  grass  and  harebells  flutter 
fit>m  the  ledges  within.  The  whole 
is  too  shattered  to  be  of  great  areh»- 
ological  interest. 

The  dry  moat  of  the  castle  seems 
to  have  been  that  of  the  Koman  sta- 
tion, which  extended  S.  toward  the 
Greta.  Lavatrx — ^the  name  of  which 
is  preserved  in  that  of  the  Laver, 
a  stream  which  here  ialls  into  the 
Greta,  if  indeed  the  stream  did  not 
gire  its  name  to  the  station — lav  on 
me  line  of  road  which  ran  from 
Cataractonium  (Gatterick)  by  Greta 
Bridge  and  Brough  ( Vertene;  toLu< 
gubftlia  (Carlisle).  It  was  rectemgu- 
lar,  measuring  about  500  ft  by  400. 
At  the  8.E.  comer  (without  the 
vallum)  are  some  remains  of  baths ; 
and  portions  of  an  aqueduct  have 
been  discovered,  which  brought  water 
to  them  from  Laver  pool,  2  m.  dis- 
tant. Many  inscriptions  have  been 
found  here — among  them  one,  men- 
tioned by  Camden,  in  honour  of  the 
Emperor  Hadrian ;  and  another,  re- 
cording the  repair  of  a  bath  for  Ihe 
first  Thracian  Cohort  (perhaps  that 
of  which  the  remains  still  exist)  by 
Yirius  Lupus,  Legate  and  Propr»tor 
of  Britain  in  the  time  of  Severus. 
The  bath  had  been  destroyed  by  fire 
( **  balineum  vi  ignis  ex\istum  ").  In 
Camden's  time,  the  Hadrian  stone 
formed  part  of  the  altar  in  Bowes 
ch.,  ana  so  continued  until  about 
the  year  1700.  Six  massive  gold 
rings  (with  disunited  ends)  were 
found  at  Bowes  in  1850.  They  were 
probably  British. 

The  Greta  flows  over  a  rocky  bed 
below  the  Roman  station ;  and  oppo- 
site is  Gilmanscar  (*' rock-begirdled 
Gilmanscar,"  Bck^^  cant,  ii.) — a  fine 
piece  of  limestone  cliff.  Two  miles 
above  Bowes  is  Gods-bridge — a  na- 


tural bridge  of  limestone,  arching 
the  river,  and  used  as  the  ordinary 
carriage-road.  Below  it»  for  some 
distance,  the  stream  is  usually  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  hollows  so  frequent 
in  mountain  limestone. 

From  Bowes  a  good  pedestrian 
may  follow  the  course  of  the  river, 
descending  through  the  picturesque 
scenery  of  £Mgnall  and  ScargiU  to 
Greta  Bridge.  This  will  be  a  walk 
of  between  9  and  10  m. 

The  rly.  runs  from  Bowes  over 
the  wild  hills  of  Stainmore  to  Tebay, 
where  it  joins  the  Lancashire  and 
Carlisle  line.  It  leaves  Yorkshire  at 
tiie  head  of  Greta  dale,  about  6  m. 
beyond  Bowes.  Here  are  two  "  spi- 
tals" — *<  green  oases  in  a  desert  of 
brown  moor" — ^now  farms,  but  serv- 
ing in  old  days  as  resting-places  for 
travellers  over  these  desolate  wilds. 
The  Boman  road  (the  line  is  marked 
by  one  or  two  square  camps)  ran 
somewhat  N.  of  the  rly.  A  little 
beyond  the  Yorksliire  border.  In 
Westmoreland,  is  the  camp  of  Bey 
or  Here  Cross  —  so  named  from  a 
rouo^h  square  pillar — the  shaft  of  an 
ancient  cross,  still  standing  within 
the  entrenchment.  A  weather-worn 
slab,  with  traces  of  a  human  figure, 
once  inlaid  with  metal  (?),  lies  near 
it.  The  cross  is  said  (but  it  is 
Geofi&y  of  Monmouth  who  first  tells 
the  story)  to  have  served  as  the 
memorial  of  a  battle  between  one 
Marius  and  Bodric  King  of  the  Picts, 
A.D.  73,  in  which  Marius  was  vic- 
torious, and  gave  his  name  to  West- 
^lare-land,  on  the  borders  of  which 
the  monument  stands.  Another  tra- 
dition, of  perhaps  equal  authority, 
says  that  it  was  chosen  as  tlie  bound- 
ary of  England  and  Scotland  in  the 
days  of  &e  Conqueror  and  King 
Malcolm  —  hence  its  name  **  Bey 
Cross,"  the  '*  Cross  of  the  Kings.*' 
Its  wild,  solitary  position  gives  it  a 
certain  interest;  and  it  may  well 
have  served  as  a  look-out  post  for 
such  "bi-oken  men"  as  Sir  Walter's 
AUan-a-Dale : — 
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•*  Aui  the  best  of  our  noblee  his  bonnet 
must  vail 
Who  at  IterecnM  on  Stainmon  mMto 
AlUD-»-Dale.» 

(c)  Watki  or   shorter  excuraons  I 
may  be  made  from  Barnard  Castle  to 
Deepdale  and  EggleBton  Abbey  :— 

(1^  Crossing  the  bridge  below 
Barnard  Castle,  and  proceeding  a 
short  distance  up  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Tees,  Beopdale  Is  entered  near  the 
mouth  of  its  "beck." 

—  <«  Last  and  leaat.  bat  loveliest  still, 
Komantic  Decpdale's  slender  rill. 
Who  in  that  dim- wood  glen  hath  stray'd. 
Yh  long'd  for  Roalin'ft  magie  glade  f 
Who.  wMideriDg  there,  bath  aougbt  to 

change 
Kven  for  that  val<»  so  stem  and  stmnge. 
Where  Cartland's  Crag^,  fantastic  rent. 
Through  the  green  oopae  tflce  spires  are 
senti" 

The  dale  is  deep  and  narrow,  "  witii 
waterfalls  over  gritstone  edges  in 
the  upper  part  of  it,  and  thick  woods 
and  abundance  of  the  beautiful  silver 
fir  planted  among  them,  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  wild  strawberries  and 
brambles/*  The  most  striking  part 
of  the  "beck"  is  close  above  the 
viaduct,  where  the  stream  is  con- 
tracted between  steep  cliffs  on  the 
W.  side,  and  banks  covered  with  cop- 
pice on  the  otiier.  The  cliffs  are 
of  millstone  grit,  and  their  ledges 
are  hung  with  tufts  of  grass,  heath, 
and  harebells.  Enormous  gritstone 
boulders,  among  which  ash  saplings 
and  ferns  have  rooted  themselves, 
lie  in  tiie  bed  of  the  stream;  and 
the  scene  is  altogether  well  worth 
sedring  by  the  artist.  The  rush  of 
the  trains  across  the  viaduct  some- 
what breaks  the  solitude  in  which  Sir 
Walter's  Wilfrid  delighted— 

•■  In  Deepdale's  solitude  to  lie, 
Where  all  is  cliff  and  oopse  and  tkj ; 
To  climb  Gatcastle's  dlssy  pealc. 
Or  k»e  Fttidragon't  mound  to  seek." 

C"  Pendragon's  mound "  is  not  in 
De^Kiale ;  it  lies  near  the  opening 
of  Baldeisgill  beyond  Cotherstone 
rnAA  the  following  route) ;  but  it  is 


mentioned  m  Monitt  s  long  descrip- 
tive letter  to  Sir  Walter  t*Life  of 
Scott,'  vol.  iii),  and  the  name  no 
doubt  thus  caught  the  poeVa  atten- 
tion.) Catcastle  is  a  maasiTe  edge 
of  gritstone  rising  on  the  1.  bank  uf 
the  stream.  (It  is  on  the  rt.  in 
ascending  Uie  dale.)  A  path  tom^ 
off  towa^l  it  a  little  beyond  the  via- 
duct, the  stone  for  which  waa  brought 
firom  it  On  the  summit  is  a  rocky 
seat  overhung  by  birch  and  znouu- 
tain-ash,  commanding  a  Gme  view  of 
the  viaduct,  of  the  iaXe  below,  ana 
of  the  distant  country,  backed  by  tlir 
Durham  hills.  The  path  beyond 
leads  to  the  open  moors  above  Lart- 
ington,  but  the  views  firom  them  an; 
not  very  picturesque. 

In  ascending  the  dale  you  should 
search  (abouthalf-way  between  tbe 
mouth  of  Deepdale  and  the  viaduct 
for  a  huge  boulder  of  Shap  gzanitt'. 
lying  in  the  bed  of  the  stream.  It 
is  marked  by  a  white  board,  on  whicli 
axe  inscribed  some  doggrel  line^ 
The  boulder  is  one  of  many  "  erratic 
blocks  "  conveyed  by  some  unknown 
force— probably  by  ice  during  the 
glacial  period — from  the  Cumber- 
land mountains  toward  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  island.  "Some  of 
these  blocks  may  bo  tzacod  from 
their  parent  mountains  of  Shs^  and 
Carrock  across  Edendale  to  Brough. 
and  up  the  slope  towards  the  sum- 
mit of  Stanmore.  On  the  easteru 
side  of  the  slope  they  follow  radiating 
lines  toward  Bomaldkirk,  Cother^ 
stone,  Barnard  Castle,  and  BrigDall 
and  are  scattered  over  many  part« 
of  the  vales  of  Cleveland  and  York, 
the  sides  of  Eskdale,  the  cliffs  of 
Scarborough,  Flamborough,  and 
Holdemess."— Pro/.  PAtUtjM.  Near 
Barnard  Castle  there  is  anotlitv 
granite  boulder  in  the  Hannire  beck, 
not  fiur  from  a  white  iarm-house,  lx>- 
tween  the  stat.  and  the  town. 

(2)  E(/gle8ton  Abbey  is  1|  m.  fnmi 
Barnard  Casle,  on  the  rt.  bank  of 
the    Tees.     A    pleasant  field-path 
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leftds  to  the  Abbey  bridge  (croased 
on  the  way  to  Rokeby,  Exc.  a). 
All  that  is  known  with  certainty  of 
the  early  history  of  the  house  (which 
was  for  Premonstratensian  eanons) 
is  tfaat»  between  the  yean  1195  and 
1208,  Philip  of  Poictou.  Bp.  of  Dur- 
ham, ffranted  "to  St.  Mary  and 
St.  John  Baptist,  and  the  canons 
of  Eggleston,  with  the  consent  of 
Matilda,  widow  of  Gilbert  de  la 
Leya,  the  manors  of  Egleston  Tin  the 
ooimty  of  Durham)  and  KilTington 
near  Thirsk,  whioh  the  said  Oilbert 
had  held  of  the  Bishop.  To  this 
charter  ('Hon.  Angl.,'  toL  ii.  p. 
196>  Ralph  de  Mnlton,  conjectured 
by  Dr.  Bnrton  to  have  been  the 
foonder,  was  a  witness.  At  the  dis- 
solution of  the  honse  the  canons  ao- 
knowledged  Lord  Dacre,  heir  of  the 
Haltons  of  Gilleeland,  oo.  Cmnb., 
as  representatire  of  the  founder; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  impro- 
bable that  he  was  of  Multon  in 
the  parish  of  Catterick.  At  all 
events  Balph  de  Multon  held  lands 
there  at  the  close  of  the  12th  cent. 
<[The  manor  of  Egleston,  given  to  this 
abbey,  is  higher  up  the  Tees,  on  the 
rl  bank.  The  site  here  was  known  as 
"  Egleston  "  at  the  time  of  the  Domes- 
day survey.  Athelstane  Abbey,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  is  a  corruption 
of  recent  date.)  At  the  Dissolution 
thegrofls  yearly  income  of  the  house 
was  eSL  5s.  6^.  The  ch.  of  Bokeby 
belonged  to  it. 

The  rains  stand  very  picturesquely 
on  a  rising  ground  above  the  jimction 
of  the  Thorsgill  beck  with  the  Tees. 
The  domestic  buildings  have  been 
converted  into  a  mill  and  farm- 
house ;  but  the  ch.  has  been  allowed 
to  &11  into  ruin  undisturbed.  It 
has  consisted  of  a  nave, — aisleless,  as 
usual  in  Premonstmtensian  churches 
— ^broed  transepts  with  eastern  aisles, 
and  chancel.  The  greater  part  is 
£.  £.  (ciic.  1230).  In  the  nave,  the 
triple  lancets  (each  g^oup  enclosed 
1^  an  outer  arch)  are  raised  high  in 
the  wall  ofn  account  of  the  cloister 


which  ran  without.  At  the  W.  er.d 
is  a  Dec.  window,  and  tliere  ure 
traces  of  alteration  here  which  are 
not  easily  intelligible.  The  lancet 
lights  of  the  chancel  are  richer, 
with  shafts  at  the  angles.  Li  the 
E.  wall  is  a  broad  piscina  with  shelf, 
and  another  on  the  S.  wall  with  a 
good  trefoiled  heading.  The  E. 
window,  with  its  5  bare  mullions, 
is  a  Perp.  insertion.  The  chancel 
windows  have  the  dog-tooth  orna- 
ment on  the  exterior.  At  the  S.E. 
angle  of  the  nave  is  a  staircase 
tower,  of  later  erection.  There  are 
some  tomb-slabs  with  crosses  in 
the  nave^  and  one  inscribed  for  a 
"  Bokeby  Bastarde ; "  but  the  princi- 
pal monuments  have  been  removed 
(some  to  Bokeby,  see  Exc.  a). 

The  last  scene  of  Rokeby— in 
whioh  the  execution  of  the  Kniglit 
of  Bokeby  is  prevented,  Wilfrid  dies, 
and  his  father  is  shot  by  Bernard, — 
is  laid  in  this  ch.,  of  which  Sir 
Walters  description  is  still  accu- 
rate:— 

*  The  TQyerend  pUe  lay  wild  and  waste, 
Profaned,  disbononr'd,  and  defaced. 
Through  storied  lattices  no  more 
In  soften'd  light  the  sunbeams  pour. 
Gilding  the  Gothic  scnlptnre  ridi 
Of  shrine  and  monument  and  niche. 
The  dTil  tary  of  the  time 
Made  sport  of  sacril^ous  crime ; 
For  dark  Fanatici»m  rent 
Altar  and  screen  and  ornament ; 
And  peasant  hands  the  tomljs  o'erthrfw 
Of  Bowes,  of  Rokel^,  and  Fiu-Hngb." 

—  Canto  vi. 

The  glen  of  Tfior$gm,  where  it 
widens  toward  the  Tees,  below  the 
abbey,  is  very  beautiful.  Fine  old 
trees,  mostly  elms  and  ashes,  are 
scattered  irregularly  over  the  steep 
broken  sides  of  the  glen,  up  which 
the  artist  will  find  it  well  worth 
his  while  to  proceed — at  least  so  far 
as  it  retains  this  chaiaoter.  'The 
scenery  will  recall  many  a  picture  of 
Creawiek\  who  for  some  years  made 
tiie  neighbourhood  of  Barnard  Castle 
his  sketching  ground.)  In  its  upper 
part  the  glen  narrows,  and  there  is 
a  close  wood  walk  through  it.    The 
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soft  character  of  the  valley,  with  its 
rounded  sandy  slopes,  is  in  sharp 
contrast  with  the  limestone  cli& 
and  scars  of  the  lower  Greta.  The 
name  "Thorsgill"  is  perhaps,  like 
others  in  tills  district  (see  the  fol- 
lowing route),  a  trace  of  Danish  or 
Norwegian  colonists,  whose  settle- 
ments extended  into  this  part  of 
Yorkshire,  probably  from  Westmore- 
land. 

"  Yet  better  were  Its  bank**  assfgn'd 
To  spirits  of  a  gentler  Idnd : 
For  where  the  uiicket  groups  recede. 
And  tbe  rathe  primroae  decks  the  meadi 
The  velvet  grass  seems  carpet  meet 
For  the  light  fairies'  lively  feet." 

Rokebv,  canto  ir, 

(A  rough  road,  called  the  "  Stang," 
climbs  the  high  moors  behind  Bar- 
nard Castle,  and  descends  upon 
Muker,  in  Swaledale.  It  commands 
some  wide  views,  but  offers  no  special 
attraction  to  the  pedestrian.) 


ROUTE  27. 

BARNARD   CASTLE   TO    MIDDLETON- 
INTEESDALE. 

(HIGH  FORCE.    MICKLEFELL) 

A  railway  (the  Tees  Valley  branch 
of  the  North-Eastemi  runs  from 
Barnard  Castle  to  Middleton.  There 
are  5  trains  dally.  The  time  occu- 
pied is  ^  hr.  The  tourist  should  on 
no  account  leave  the  "  High  Force" 
unvistted.  It  is  easily  reached  fix>m 
Middleton,  where  there  is  a  tolerable 
country  inn.  Close  to  the  High 
Force  itself  there  is  a  better  inn, 


which  is  sometimes  closed  to  the 
public  during  the  shooting  season. 
Inquiries  should  be  made  about  it 
at  Barnard  Ca^e.  High  Force  Inn 
is  5  m.  from  Middleton,  beyond 
which  there  is  no  public  convt-y- 
ance.) 

The  high  road  from  Barnard  CasUe 
passes  Lsffting^n  (Bte.  26,  Esc.  6], 
and    then   tiuns   toward  the  Tees 
through  the  village  of  Cofherstatte 
(said  to  be  Cuihbert*9  town ;   and  tu 
have  been  one  of  the  places  at  which 
the  body  of  the  saint  rested  in  it^ 
many  wanderings),   fismous   for  its 
cheese  and  Qiiakers.     Here  there 
is  a  dot,    Cotherstone  is  cokmised 
almost  entirely  by  the  Society  « 
Friends;    and    the     "  CotheisU-»e 
cheese,"  some  of  which  is  hardly 
inferior  to  Stilton,  is  made  on  all  the 
surrounding  farms.     8.  of  Cothe^ 
stone,  the   broad -topped   peak  ot 
Goldaborough,   with    its    gritstone 
edges,  is  conapicuoua.    The  Balder 
here  joins  the  Tees ;  and  on  a  mound 
above  the  junction  are  some  frag- 
ments of  Cotherstone  Castle— ake€f^ 
tower   of    the    Fitz-Hughs— which 
seems  to  be  the  '^  Pendzagou  s  looely 
mound"    of    Eokeby.     "We    rodf 
next,  if  you  remember,  to  Cother- 
stone, an  ancient  village  of  the  Fitz- 
Hughs  on  the  Tees,  whence  I  showed 
you  a  rock  rising  over  the  <»own  of 
the  wood,    still   called   PendiaK^^o 
Castle."— Jtfomtt  to  Scott,    Bolder 
dale  somewhat  resembles  Deepdak>, 
but  is  scarcely  so  picturesque.    \ 
is  thickly  wooded.  '*  Balder  Grange 
stands  on  its  rt.  bank ;  and  a  httU 
beyond,  nearer  the  Tees,  is  Ifodo 
Croftj  now  a  farm-house,  but  long  a 
school  of  some  reputation,  at  whidi 
Kichard  Cobden  received  part  of  b« 
education.   These  names,  like  Thois- 
gill,  are   relics   of  the  KorthmtO. 
who 

*•  G«Te  thefr  fcods  the  land  they  won. 
llien.  Balder  I  one  bleak  garth  was  thine. 
And  one  sweei  broddet'a  sUtw  line; 
And  Woden's  croft,  did  title  gain 
From  tbe  stem  Futber  of  the  Slain.'* 

—JBotoay,  canto  k 
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Nearly  opposite  Woden's  Crofk  is 
the  base  of  the  '*  plague  cross/*  at 
which,  during  the  infection,  a  mar- 
ket was  held  for  Barnard  Castle. 

The  next  UtUion  is  at  the  village 
of  Bomaidkirk  {Inn,  the  Grown,  where 
a  pedestrian  may  sleep),  the  ancient 
centre  of  popmation  for  all  the 
ui^)er  part  of  Teesdale.  The  parish 
extends  over  all  the  wild  moorland 
that  forms  the  N.W.  of  Yorkshire 
and  down  the  Tees  to  Startforth  near 
Barnard  G^tle.  The  ch.  is  appa> 
rently  the  only  one  in  England 
dedicated  to  St.  Bomald  the  hermit; 
of  whom  little  is  known.  It  is  large 
and  fine,  £.  £.  and  late  Dec. ;  and 
contains,  in  the  N.  transept,  the 
effiey  of  Sir  Hugh  Fiias-Henry  (father 
of  tue  first  Lord  Fitz-Hugh),  who  died 
at  Berwick-on-Tees,  12th  March, 
and  was  buried  at  Bomaidkirk  22nd 
of  the  same  month,  1304,  by  John 
prior  Off  Guisboroiigh.  There  was  also 
a  bran  for  John  Lewelyne,  rector, 
circ.  1470,  the  founder  of  a  chantry 
and  at  a  chapel  on  a  bridge  over  the 
Tees.    This  brass  has  disappeared. 

Beyond  Bomaidkirk  the  dale 
widens,  and  fells  rise  on  either  side. 
On  the  Durham  side  of  the  Tees  is 
EgUiton  HaU  (—  Hutchinson,  Esq.). 
Alter  passing  the  village  of  Midue' 
ton  (where  is  a  ttat)  the  Lune  is 
crossed  a  little  above  its  junction 
with  the  Teea.  (Lunedale,  through 
which  the  stream  descends  fxom 
the  slopes  of  Micklefell,  is  not  very 
picturesque;  broad  and  undulated  in 
its  upper  part,  and  with  no  wood  but 
some  fir  plantations  at  Wemmergill. 
A  good  road  runs  up  it,  and  crosses 
the  hill  to  Brough.)  Then,  crossing 
tlie  Tees,  we  enter 

Middldanrdn'Teetdale  (d(U,y  and 
the  terminus  of  the  rly.)  standing  al- 
most entirely  in  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham, ilntm:  Gross  Keys,  beet;  Bose 
and  Crown ;  King's  Head.)  Middle* 
ton  is  the  capital  of  the  mining  dis- 
trict, which  extends  up  the  dole  on 
either  side  of  the  river.    The  oh. 


contains  late  Norm.,  E.  E.,  and  early 
Deo.  portions,  but  is  of  no  great  in- 
terest The  principal  mining  com- 
pany has  built  large  and  picturesque 
schools  here  for  the  use  of  the  child- 
ren of  their  miners.  The  most  im- 
portant lead-mines  in  this  neighbour- 
hood are  on  the  Durham  aide.  They 
are  said  to  be  better  worked  and 
more  extensive  than  those  in  Swale- 
dale  or  near  Pateley  Bridge.  Strings 
of  **  jagger  "  ponies^  as  they  are  called, 
convey  the  lead  from  the  mines'  to 
Middleton  and  tiie  rlys.  Each  pony 
carries  a  weight  of  200  lbs.,  strung 
on  a  kind  of  pack-saddle.  There  is 
a  large  ironstone  bed  in  Upper  Tees- 
dale,  the  working  of  which  is  in 
progress,  and  will  not  improve  the 
picturesque  character  of  the  district. 

(If  the  inn  at  the  High  Force  be 
open,  the  tourist  will  do  well  to  pro- 
ceed thitber.  He  will  find  it  the 
most  convenient  station  not  only  for 
the  High  Force  itself  but  for  Caldron 
Snout,  and  for  the  ascent  of  Mickle- 
fell. A  convevance  may,  however, 
be  hired  at  Middleton ;  and  by  start- 
ing early,  the  whole  of  this  expedition 
may  be  accomplished  from  that  place 
in  a  long  summer's  day.  If  ponies 
are  desireid  for  the  ascent  of  Mickle- 
fell, the  landlord  at  High  Force  or 
at  Landon  Inn  (seeixM^)  should  be 
written  to  beforehand.) 

The  drive  from  Middleton  to  High 
Force  (on  the  Durham  side)  is  plea- 
sant This  upper  part  of  the  dale 
is  pastoral,  with  much  wood  near 
Middleton,  which  becomes  rarer  as  we 
ascend :  the  steep  sides  of  Harter  Fell 
and  Holwick  Fell  rise  beyond  the 
meadows,  L  of  the  road.  The  Tees, 
in  this  part  of  its  course,  eats  away 
the  low  banks,  and  has  worn  more 
than  one  new  channel  for  itself.  One 
or  two  flat  holms  now  on  the  York- 
shire side  are  in  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham, marking  the  changes  of  the  river. 
Near  the  hamlet  of  Kewbiggin  a 
road  descends  to  Winch  Bridge,  over 
the  Tees,  a  small  suspension-bridge, 
built  originally  for  the  use  of  miners, 
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and  said  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  of 
its  sort  in  England.  It  is  thrown 
across  a  narrow  chasm  about  60  ft. 
deep,  above  which  the  river  descends 
in  small  waterfalls,  making  a  pio- 
turesque  scene.  Primula  farinosa  is 
to  be  found  here  in  its  season.  (Hoi- 
wiek  Scars  may  be  visited  from  here — 
a  range  of  "  smoke-grey  basaltic 
crags,"  crowned  by  the  wide  grassy 
plateau  of  the  fell.  The  parsley  fern 
grows  in  great  luxuriance  among 
them ;  and  the  adjoining  hill-sides 
are  covered  with  juniper). 

The  High  Force  Itm  stands  by  the 
roadside  immediately  opposite  the 
waterfall,  seen  in  the  distance  finely 
backed  by  steep  fells,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  long  rocky  ravine,  which 
lias  been  planted  with  spruce  and 
silver  firs.  Walks  have  been  cut 
through  the  wood,  rendering  the  ap- 
proach to  the  faU  easy,  and  so  well 
managed,  that  after  the  first  distant 
view  up  the  ravine  the  "force"  is 
hardly  seen  until  you  are  close  to  it. 
The  scene  is  wonderfully  grand.  The 
Tees  descends  69  ft.  **  over  greenstone 
resting  on  shale  and  limestone,  the 
shale  prismatized  by  the  heat  of  the 
trap,  but  the  limestone  not  bleached 
as  that  above  the  trap  is."  A  single 
spire  of  rock  rises  in  the  midst  of  the 
precipice  over  which  the  force  flings 
itself  dividing  the  great  mass  of  water 
when  the  river  is  at  all  swollen. 
The  lower  lavers  of  the  rock  are 
perfectly  blackened,  and  miniature 
caverns  are  worn  in  the  base  of  the 
cliff,  rt  The  water  foils  into  a  deep 
black  pool,  whitened  with  foam ;  and 
the  L  bank  of  the  river,  strewed  for 
some  way  with  broken  rock,  opens 
into  a  folding  of  the  hill,  down  wliich 
a  ruin  of  stony  fragments  has  fallen. 
Green  tufts  of  fern,  grasses,  and  heath 
wave  from  the  ledges ;  and  on  the  rt 
side  of  the  cliiF,  immediately  above 
the  &11,  is  a  cluster  of  yew-trees. 
The  water,  stained  with  moss,  de- 
scends in  dark  brown  masses  between 
the  foam.    The  colouring  of  the  whole 


scene  is  exquisite ;  and  it  may  safely 
be  said  that  no  waterfoll  in  the  north 
of  England  (and  few  even  in  Soot- 
land)  is  grander  or  more  impressive 
than  the  High  Force.  Many  hours 
may  well  be  spent  in  and  about  the 
ravine. 

Ponies  may  be  hired  at  the  Higli 
Force  Inn  for  proceeding  to  Galdron 
Snout  and  ascending  MioklefeH. 
About  8  m.  farther  on  the  road  is 
London  Inn^  a  small  wayside  house, 
the  landlord  of  which  will  ptwmt 
ponies  if  written  to  beforehand.  (1^ 
ascent  is  nearer  from  Landon  Inn,  to 
which  you  can  drive  frtim  Hi^b 
Foroe.)  This  little  inn  (before  reach- 
ing which  a  small  new  E.  E.  ch.  ia 
passed  at  Forest  Kirk,  marking  s 
civilisation  in  the  solitude)  stancto  at 
the  junction  of  Yorkshire,  Westmore- 
land, and  Durham.  A  good  pedes- 
trian may  walk  from  it  to  uie  wateHaU 
of  Oalmon  Snout,  thence  asoeixl 
Micklefell,  and  return  to  the  inn  in 
6  or  7  hre.,  but  the  time  will  be 
shortened  by  hiring  a  pony.  To 
reach  the  Oaldrcm  Snout  fiom  Landon 
Inn  you  should  make  fbr  the  fann- 
house  of  WiddyfeU,  just  at  tlw  point 
where  the  Tees  turns  sharply  rom)d 
Gronkley  Scars,  a  very  fine  mass  of 
rock  from  100  to  200  ft.  high,  forming 
the  "N.E.  comer  of  Yorkshiie." 
About  2  m.  of  very  rough  no-road 
will  then  bring  you  to  Caldron  Smmt. 
The  walk,  whether  over  ^e  hill  or 
following  the  river,  is  difficult;  since 
there  is  much  mossy  grouiMl,  and  on 
the  hill  deep  heather,  with  peat 
haggs.  **  It  is  a  dreigh  (lonely)  road 
over  the  fells,*'  say  the  natives ;  but 
the  lover  of  wild  scenery,  almost  Nor- 
wegian in  its  savage  loneHiiess,  will 
not  regret  his  scramble. 

On  Gronkley  Fell,  above  OronUeT 
Scars,  "the  curious  sugar  limestooie 
occurs.  There  are  several  sorts, 
from  the  large,  crystal-like  bt^lej- 
sugar  to  the  finest  brown  and  white. 
It  appears  a  stone,  cropping  oat  nf 
the  short,  diy  grass,  but  crumbles 
away  to  fine  crystalline  particles  ou 
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pressure.  Geologists  explain  that 
this  oonditioii  has  been  cansed  by  the 
poshing  upward  heated  whinstone 
into  olose  contact  with  the  lime- 
stone/'—IT.  S.  Banks. 

CroM&y  Soars  exhibit  the  neatest 
development  of  a  mass  of  basaltic 
rock,  known  locally  as  **  whin-sill/' 
which  efxtends  ftom  near  Brough  in 
Westmoreland  into  the  upper  parts 
of  Teeedale,  Weardale,  and  Tynedale, 
and  is  continued  thence  with  some 
interruptions  as  far  as  the  Northum- 
brian coastnear  Alnwick.  AtCronkley 
Scars  it  is  firom  200  to  800  ft.  thick. 
This  neighbourhood  is  famous  for  its 
botanical  rarities,  since,  in  common 
with  all  Upper  Teesdale,  it  furnishes 
seyeral  montane  plants,  *' which,  as 
growing  there,  are  separated  more  or 
leas  conspicuonsly  from  the  other  lo- 
caiities  m  which  they  occur.  .... 
Polygala  austria^ea,  a  species  diffused 
upon  the  Ck>ntinent  from  Scandinavia 
southward  to  Italy  and  Transylvania, 
is  not  known  elsewhere  in  Britain.'* 
(.It  is  found  near  the  White  Foroei  a 
water&ll  on  tho  Merrigall  beck,  fil- 
ing into  the  Tees  a  little  above 
Cronkley  Scars.)  *'  PoientiUa  /nUi* 
cosa  and  Gentiana  venule  both  of 
which  are  abundant  in  Teesdale,  and 
both  widely  diffused  upon  the  Ck>n- 
Unent,  now  in  the  W.  of  Ireland,  and 
sparingly  in  the  Laka  district,  but  are 
not  known  elsewhere  in  Britain. 
Barisia  Almna"  (found  at  Cronkley 
Scars»  ana  near  the  High  Force) 
*'^:n>w8  in  Graven  and  the  Lake  dis- 
tnct,and  £rom  thence  leaps  to  the  East 
Highlands.  Elyra  caricina''  (ibund 
at  Cronkley  Scars)  *'  is  like  the  Bart- 
aia,  except  that  it  ia  not  known  in 
Craven.  MyosoUs  alpestris"  (found 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Mickle- 
feU  ridge)  "and  Tofieidiapabulris'' 
(on  the  f(^l  between  the  White  Force 
and  Oaldron  Snout)  **  from  Teesdale 
leap  to  Perthahire;  and  Hieradum 
iricttm**  (Cronkley  Sears  and  neigh- 
bourhood) '*  and  Carez  eapUUuris " 
Cronkley  Soars  and  neighb^hood) 


''are  also  not  known  elsewhere  in 
England,  and  leap  from  Teeedale  to 
the  hills  of  Dumfriesshire.'' — J,  G. 
Baker,  All  these  plants  appear  to  be 
part  of  a  Scandinavian  flora,  **  com- 
municated to  Britain  before  the 
glacial  period,  and  now  preserved  on 
certain  elevated  tracts,  which,  during 
that  period,  stood  above  the  water." — 
Phillips, 

A  range  of  high  basaltic  soars 
called  Falcon  dints  borders  the  Tees 
for  some  distance  on  its  1.  bank,  be- 
tween Cronkley  and  Caldron  SnouL 
Here  the  river — 

**  When  Teet  hi  tamvli  teaves  hto  souroe, 
TbUDdering  o'er  CftldroD  and  Higb  Force  " 

Hokeby— 

descends  in  broken  rapids  through 
a  chaos  of  black  basaltic  rocks,  which 
jut  out  in  patches  between  tho 
heather  above  the  Mi.  A  golden 
lichen  colours  them  finely ;  and  the 
whole  scene,  totaUy  different  in  its 
features  from  the  High  Force,  ia 
wild  and  savage.  The  fall  (or  long 
rapid)  is  200  ft.  high ;  and  **  nowhere 
else  in  England  have  we  so  deep  a 
fall  upon  so  large  a  stream." — /.  G.  B. 
The  name  **  snout "  probably  refers  to 
the  long  narrow  channel  through 
which  the  stream  here  suddenly 
poun,  after  sleeping,  as  it  does,  for  a 
considerable  distance  above  it  in  a 
long  lake-like  expansion  called  the 
"  Weil "  (well— so  the  "  wells  "  often 
mentioned  in  old  ballads  —  deep, 
smooth  eddies,  the  favourite  haunts' 
of  mermaids : — 

**  O  pixnniBe  Ae  now,  Clerk  Culvtll, 
6r  It  will  O08t  ye  mudcle  strife. 
Ride  never  bj  the  wells  of  Slane, 
If  ye  wad  live  and  brook  your  life." 

Clerk  Coloai). 

A  narrow  plank  bridge  (1489  ft.  above 
the  sea)  crosses  the  nver  over  the 
waterfall.  A  little  below  Caldron 
Snout  the  Maze  beck  joins  the  Tees. 
The  Tees  itself  rises  on  the  slope  ot 
Crossfell  iu  Cumberland,  and  for  5  m.- 
forms  the  boundary  between  West- 
moreland and  Durham.  From  Cald- 
ron Snout  it  divides  Yorkstiiro  and 
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Durham.  The  Maze  beck  descends 
from  DuftonFell  in  Westmoreland,and 
divides,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  ooiiise, 
Westmoreland  and  Yorkshire. 

There  is  a  small  sheep  farm  at 
Birkdale  (on  the  WestmorelaDd  side), 
where  a  guide  may  perhaps  be  pro- 
cured ei&er  to  High  Cup  Nick  (a 
curious  boat^haped  chasm  in  the 
hills  about  3  m.  distant  in  Westmore- 
land;  the  view  is  superb;  see  the 
Handbook  of  Wegtmoreland)  or  to  the 
top  of  MiddefeU.  This  is  the  ^eat 
mass  of  moorland  between  the  Tees 
and  the  Lune,  having  at  its  summit  a 
long  ridge  of  limestone,  with  patches 
of  millstone  grit  The  western  end 
of  the  ridge  is  2580  ft.  above  tiie  sea, 
and  is  the  highest  ground  in  York- 
shire. It  was  one  of  the  points  for 
the  Ordnance  Survey,  and  the  sappers 
have  left  their  pile  of  stones  on  the 
summit.  Tlie  form  of  the  hill— steep 
toward  the  S.E.,  and  gradually  rising 
from  the  N.W.  —  renders  it  easily 
climbed  from  Caldron  Snout,  and  a 
pony  can  well  get  to  the  top.  The 
view  on  a  clear  day  will  amply  i^PAf 
the  labour  of  ascent  '*  On  the  N.W. 
there  is  a  sudden  £Edl  in  the  direction 
of  Maze  Beck,  and  across  a  broad 
hollow  may  be  seen  a  mass  of  hills  in 
which  the  three  peaks  of  Orossfdl, 
Dunfell,  and  Scoredale  Head,  are  con- 
spicuous, and  the  head  of  High  Cup 
Nick  and  the  far-off  peaks  of  the 
Lake  country  looming  dimly  on  the 
edge  of  the  horizon.'  Toward  the 
N.  you  look  down  on  Teesdale.  East- 
ward, far  over  Barnard  Castle  and 
Richmond  to  the  distant  Hambleton 
hills.  **  And  on  the  S.  over  Lunedale 
and  Balderdale,  and  the  Stainmoor 
depression,  are  the  innumerable  un- 
dulated peaks  which  cluster  round 
the  upper  part  of  Swaledale  and  Yore- 
dale,  and  beyond  them  the  more 
abrupt  outlines  of  Whemside  and 
Ingleborough,  and  Pennyghent." — 
J,  G.  Baker.  At  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  ridge  ^ws  the  rare 
Myo»Ui9  alpestri$t  with  its  lovely 
large  blue  flowers. 


(An  adventurous  pedestrian  may 
foUow  Mr.  White's  (•  A  Month  in 
Yorkshire,*  ch.  xviii)  example,  and 
descend  from  Micklefell  upon  the 
road  leading  across  from  ^ckleton 
to  Brough.  The  walk  will  be  a  long 
one,  however,  and  should  mi  no  ac- 
count be  attempted  unless  the  weather 
is  entirely  favourable.  A  mist  among 
these  trackless  hills  may  bring  un- 
pleasant consequences,  to  say  the 
least.) 


ROUTE  28. 

LONDON  TO  LEEDS:  (1)  BY  DON- 
CASTER  AND  WAKERELO;  C^)  »«^ 
PONTEFRACT  AlTD  WAKEFIELD;  iS, 
BY  PONTEFRACT  AND  CASTLEFORO. 

1.  By  Dotuxuter  and  WakefiM" 
This  is  the  main  line  of  the  Great 
Northern  Rly.  By  it  6  thrt)0?b 
trains  run  daily  frt>m  London  (King's 
Gross  Stat)  to  Leeds.  OidiiiarT 
trains  perform  the  distance  in  abf^^ 
5  hrs.  20  min ;  the  Express  in  4  hn- 
35  min.  This  (or  the  N.  Midlami 
line— see  Rte.  4rl)  is  the  best  route 
for  those  who  wuBh  to  reach  hcedi 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

For  the  line  from  London  U>  Doo- 
caster  see  Rte.  1.  From  Doocastcr 
the  rly.  crosses  a  pleasant^  roti'er 
picturesque  and  wo(»ed  country,  ^ 


Adwick,  8.  Emsall,  Hemsworth, 
Nostell,  to  Wakefield.  For  Adnidi' 
h'Street  (where  is  a  rather  interesting 
ch.)  see  Kte.  1,  as  well  as  for  Baa- 
pole,  which  the  rly.  akirts,  bcvood 
iL   At  SmUhSmBoUiheKiBnoiiM 
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which  caUs  for  particxdar  notice ;  nor 
need  the  tourist  delay  at  Hemnoorth, 
where  the  ch.  has  be«i  rebuilt  (1867). 
Kobert  Holgate,  Abp.  of  York  (1544 
— depriyed  on  the  accession  of  Mary), 
foanded  here  a  grammar-school  and 
a  hospital,  both  of  which  have  been 
rebuilt— the  grammar-school  (near 
the  ch.)  about  1865.  the  new  hos- 
pital, 1  m.  S.W.,  in  1860.  The  latter 
is  Elizabethan,  with  a  chapel  ia  the 
centre,  12  houses  on  one  side  and  10 
on  the  other.  The  20  inmates  re- 
ceive each  402.  a  year,  besides  a 
house.  The  master  (with  a  separate 
house)  has  6002.  The  old  hospital 
buildings,  erected  in  1770,  remain 
near  the  church.  Little  is  known 
of  Abp.  Holgate,  who  is  said  to 
ha?e  been  born  at  Hemsworth,  and 
to  have  retired  here  after  his  de- 
privation. 

For  NoHeU,  where  the  Priory 
^Ch.  Winn,  Esq.)  contains  a  fine 
collection  of  pictures,  and  where  the 
ch.  is  interesting,  see  Rte.  88. 
There  is  a  stat  at  SaftdoL  (Rte.  88) ; 
and  the  train  then  speedUy  reaches 
Wdkefleld.  For  WakeJUid  and  its 
neighbourhood  see  Bte.  88 ;  as  well 
as  for  the  line  thence  to  Leeds. 


2.  By  Panle/rad  and  Wakefield,— 
This  and  the  following  line,  from 
Poutefroct  by  OasUeford,  are  by  no 
means  the  most  direct  route  from 
I/mdon  to  Leeds,  lliey  pass,  how- 
ever, places  of  great  interest;  and 
tlie  tcmrist  who  is  not  pressed  for 
time  may  very  well  take  either  of 
them,  stopping  if  he  chooses  at  Pon- 
tcfract,  where  Uiere  is  good  hotel 
accommodation.  For  the  liue  from 
Loudon  ioKnoUingleyJunctian,  where 
the  main  line  is  left,  see  Btes.  1 
and  2.  

At  Knottingley  the  branch  rly. 
tnms  W.  Just  before  reaching  the 
PoQtefract  stat  it  passes,  rt.,  the  un- 
pictaresone  ruins  of  **New  Hall,** 
aa  Elizabethan  house,  once  the  resi- 


dence of  Talbots  and  Pierrepolnts* 
The  Talbot  supporters.  2  "tatbots,** 
may  be  seen  over  an  arch. 

PotUe/rael,  10  min.  walk  from  stat., 
often,  but  not  on  the  spot,  called 
Pomft«fc — ( Irma :  Green  Dragon ;  Ele- 
phant ;  Red  Lion :  Pop.  of  the  town 
in  1871,  11,658:  the  rocky  height 
covered  with  trees,  which  rises  1. 
near  the  stat,  is  the  site  of  the 
Oastle)  —  is  a  place  of  little  im- 
portance at  present,  but  one  which 
IS  closely  associated  with  some  of  the 
greatest  events  in  English  history. 
"I  bve  Pomfret,"  wrote  Swift; 
"  why  ?  It  is  in  all  our  histories.'* 
The  town  lies  a  little  to  the  rt.  of  the 
Great  North  Road,  which  fpUows 
the  line  of  the  Roman  "Watling 
Street,"  and  about  H  m.  N.W.  crosses 
the  Aire  at  Oastleford— the  Legio- 
lium  of  the  5th  and  8th  Autonine 
Itinera.  From  the  11th  to  the  17th 
cent.  Pontefiaot  was  to  this  district 
what  Legiolium  had  been  in  tiie 
Roman  period.  The  castle  was  the 
great  stronghold  of  8.  Yorkshire, 
commanding  the  passes  of  the  Aire 
nearly  as  effectually  a»  the  Roman 
station  had  done,  close  on  the  river ; 
whilst  its  position  gave  it  infinitely 
greater  strength  as  a  medinval  fior- 
tress.  It  was  pascily  owing  to  the 
importance  of  its  site,  and  partly  to 
the  power  of  the  great  barons  who 
at  different  times  were  lords  of  the 
Honour,  that  Pontefract  Oastle  pla^ 
so  conspicuous  a  part  *'in all  our  his- 
tories." 

The  remains  of  the  CadUt  and  of 
AU  8aiiU$  Church  below  it,  are  the 
sole  points  of  interest  in  Pontefract 
and  the  history  of  the  place  jraithers 
entirely  about  the  former.  The  old 
name  of  the  place,  as  appears  from 
Norman  charters,  was  Kirkby;  and 
it  was  included  in  the  manor  of 
Tateahall  or  Tanshelf,  which  before 
the  Gonquest  belonged  to  the  King, 
and  was,  no  doubt  the  ^  Taddenes 
scylf, "  where,  in  947,  King  Eadred 
received  the  fealty  of  Abp.  Wulfstan 
and    the    Northumbrian  "Witan." 
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The  Witan  probably  met  on  the  fdte 
of  the  later  castle,  in  part  an  arti- 
ficial hill,  on  which,  at  the  time  of 
the  Conqnest,  stood  the  house  of 
the  English  lord,  Ailric.     In  the 
winter  of  1069,  William  advanced  to 
York  for  his  final  conquest  of  the 
North,  and  was  delayed  for  3  weeks 
at  Castleford,  on  the  Aire,  the  river 
being  then  impassable  by  boats  or 
by  fording  (Freemari,  iv.    p.   285.) 
At  this  time  he  probably  *'  fonnd  the 
means  of  inspecting   so  strong*    a 
plaoe  as  iJie  English  house  at  Kirkby, 
and  when  he  granted  the  district  to 
Ilbert  de  Lacy  it  may  reasonably  be 
supposed  that  he  followed  his  usual 
practice  of  directing  a  castle  to  be 
built."— G.  T.  a     ** Pontefract " 
then  acquired  its  prosent  name — 
whether  from  a  broken  bridj^^e  over 
the  Aire  at  Gastleford,  as  Mr.  Free- 
man  suggests,  the   bridge  havmg 
been  broken   to  prevent  the  Con- 
queror's passage — from   a  wooden 
bridge  which  is  said  to  have  given 
way  as  Bt.  William  of  York  passed 
over  it,  when   the  multitudes  who 
thronged  it  were  saved  by  his  prayers 
(but  this  is  only  a  repetition  of  the 
York  story,  see  Rte,  1)— or  from  a 
"Poumfreite"  in  Normandy,  is  un- 
certain.   The  castle  at  any  rate  was 
founded  by  Ilbert  de  Lacy,  to  whom 
William  I.  had  made  large  grants  of 
land  in  this  part  of  Yorkshire  (about 
150  manors,  chiefly  in  the  W.  Riding 
•-they  fill  7  pages  of   Domesday 
book) ;  and  the  son  of  Ilbert  is  called 
"  Robert  of  Pontefract "  by  Ordericus 
Vitalis  (1.  xi,  c.  1)  ciro.  1102— the 
first  iustanoe  of  the  oocurrence  of  the 
name.    (It  should  be  remarked  that 
Ailric,  the  English  lord,  held  his 
lands,  but  much  reduced,  under  the 
new  Norman  possessor, — as  did  his 
son  and  grandson,  Sweine  and  Adam, 
the  former  of  whom  gave  a  church 
to  the  monks  of  8t.  John's  at  Ponte- 
fract, and  the  latter  founded  Bretton 
Priory.  Rte.  40).     The  Yorkshire 
lands  were  erected  into  an  Honour, 
which   Pontefract   became   the 


chief  seat.)  With  one  or  two  inter- 
missions, when  the  Lacys  were  tem- 
porarily banished  from  the  realm, 
that  ^reat  family  held  Pontefract 
until  it  became  extinct  in  ibe  male 
line  in  IHIO;  and  the  castle  and 
honour  were  then  transferred  to  tbt* 
nephew  of  Edw.  I.,  Thomas  Flan- 
tagenet.  Earl  of  Lancaster,  who  had 
married  Alicia,  hdress  of  Henry  dr 
Lacy.  On  the  deatii  of  &ia  great 
earl,  his  estates  weie  oonfiacated; 
but  they  were  afterwards  restoKd  tn 
his  heirs  by  a  special  Act  of  Farlu- 
meiit,  and  passed  to  John  of  €raunt 
created  Duke  of  Lancaster.  On  the 
duke's  death,  Pontefraet  would  have- 
desoended  to  his  son,  Henry  of 
Bolingbroke ;  but  Richard  IL  seized 
the  castle  and  estates,  and  Henry 
only  regained  them  as  Henry  IV. 
of  England,  when  the  deposed 
Richard  was  sent  here  as  a  prisoner. 
From  that  time  the  castle  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  crown,  until, 
after  undergoing  three  sieges  duriitc 
the  civil  war,  it  was  finally  dis- 
mantled and  "  slighted  **  by  order  of 
the  Parliament. 

The  Lacys,  one  of  the  most  powei^ 
fill  of  the  great  Norman  Suniliesv 
were  the  cluef  benefactors,  if  not 
founders,  of  St.  Oswald's  Priory  at 
Nostell  (Rte.  38)  and  of  Kirkstall 
near  Leeds  (Rte.  29);  Robert  d* 
Ijacy,  circ.  1180,  built  the  castle 
of  Olitheroe :  and  Henry  de  Lacv  in 
1292  built  Denbigh  Castle.  But  »• 
important  historical  event  occmrpii 
at  Pontefract  under  their  rule,  an<l 
the  first  to  be  noticed  is  the  hihead- 
ing  of  Tkomcu  of  Laneatltr  h&e  ir 
1322.  This  '*  mighty  lord,"  thf 
grandson  of  Hen.  IH.,  and  Eari  at 
once  of  Lancaster,  Lincoln,  Leicester, 
Salisbury,  and  Derby,  supported  a 
magnificent  household  at  Pontefract 
As  leader  of  the  confederate  baronii 
against  Edw.  n.  he  oommaDded  the 
forces  which  bedeged  Scarborough 
Oastle,  in  which  Gaveston  had  taken 
refuge;  and  on  its  surrender  (Mar 
17, 1312;  conveyed  him  to  Warwick. 
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Gsvestcm  yns  beheaded  (June  19) 
ouBlaeklow  Hill  near  Warwick,  in 
the  presence  of  Lancaster,  and  on 
gitmnd  within  hifl  jurisdiction.  This 
was  the  offenoe  which  the  king  never 
forgave.  But  there  was  an  apparent 
reconciliation  before,  in  1321,  Lan- 
caster joined  the  Earl  of  Hereford  in 
that  attack  on  the  Spensers,  the  new 
favourites  of  the  king,  which  led  to 
the  battle  of  Boioughbridge  (March 
16,  1322 :  see  Ete.  19;.  At  Bozongh- 
bridge,  Lancaster  was  taken,  and 
was  carried  down  the  Ouse  to  .York, 
and  thence  to  his  castle  of  Ponte- 
fxBct.  Here  he  was  bion^ht  before 
Kdw.  n.  and  the  barons  of  the  royal 
army,  and  was  condemned  to  suffer 
as  a  tndtor— *the  more  barbarous  por- 
tuHis  of  the  sentence  being  remitted 
on  account  of  his  noble  birth.  He 
was  led  at  once  (June  19)  to  execu- 
tion, on  a  grey  pcmy  without  a 
bridle :  and  tlie  crowd,  as  he  passed 
along,  flung  mud  at  him,  with  cries 
of  "  King  Arthur  '* — the  name  which 
he  was  aaid  to  have  assumed  in  oor- 
respondeuoe  with  the  Scots.  **  King 
of  neaTenl"  he  exclaimed,  "grant 
roe  mercy,  for  the  king  of  earth  hath 
foreaken  me.'*  When  they  stowed 
on  a  hill  outside  the  town,  tlie  £arl 
knelt,  &ctng  the  east ;  but  he  was 
ordered  to  turn  northward,  toward 
his  fiiends  the  Scots,  and  in  that 
pneitian  he  was  beheaded. 

What  were  the  real  relations  be- 
tween Lancaster  and  the  Scots  (who 
under  Brace  had  made  frequent 
forays  into  Yorkfihire^  and  still  held 
Berwiek)  is  not  clear;  although  it 
soems  almost  certain  that  he  expected 
help  from  them,  (He  had  attended 
EdwBsd  to  the  siege  of  Berwiek  in 
1319,  but  left  the  camp  there  after 
the  battle  of  Myton  (Bta  19);  and 
when  Edward  himself  abandoned  the 
siege,  the  earl  and  his  men  came  out 
of  the  castle  of  Pontefract  as  the 
king's  troops  pasrad  by,  and  **  acclar- 
maTenmt  in  ipsnm  regem  viliafdme 
6t  contemptibiHter."  —  WdUiiwham. 
Bat  Lancaster,  like  Simon  de  Mont- 


fort,  had  been  the  great  supporter  of 
the  popular  cause  against  the  exac- 
tions of  the  crown  and  its  officers; 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  Simon,  the 
reyerenoe  for  him  did  not  cease  with 
his  life.  He  was  buried  in  the 
Cluniac  Priory  at  Pontefract,  on  the 
rt  of  the  high  altar.  Miracles  were 
wrought  at  his  tomb;  "and  for  re- 
sort of  people  to  the  Monte,  where 
Thomas  was  behedded,  Bauldok  the 
Clhauncelar  caused  xiiii  Gascoynea, 
welle  annid,  to  watche  the  hule  a 
certen  tyme.'* — (Ldand,  Collect,  ii. 
466.)  The  king,  it  is  also  eaid, 
*'lete  close  the  church  dores  of 
Pountfret  of  the  Prioreo,  for  no  man 
shall  come  therein  to  the  body  for  to 
oiferen."  In  spite  of  these  precau- 
tions the  miracles,  it  was  averred, 
continued ;  and  within  5  weeks  after 
the  accession  of  £dw.  III.,  a  mission 
was  sent  to  the  Pope  imploring  the 
usual  investigation  preparatory  to 
canonization,  and  alms  were  collected 
throughout  England  for  building  a 
obapd  on  the  lull  of  the  beheadmg. 
Other  embassies  were  sent  to  Borne 
at  different  times,  and  in  1390  (13th 
of  Bioh.  II.)  Wal^gham  records  the 
actual  canonization  of  **Sanctus 
ThomM  de  Lancastria."  (Oapgrave 
places *it  in  1389.)  His  name  does 
not  oocur,  however,  in  any  calendar, 
or  in  any  of  the  Salisbury  Service 
Books;  and  the  question  of  the 
canonization  of  this  great  earl,  *'a 
man  of  great  ambition  and  of  restless 
energy,  stirred  into  indignant  patriot- 
ism by  the  miserable  favouritism  of 
the  king;  in  no  ways  superior  to 
the  rough  morality  of  his  class  and 
time^  and  not  especially  recommend- 
ing himself  to  any  ecclesiastical 
interest,*'  calls  for  further  examina- 
tion. (The  extract  is  from  'Obser- 
vations '  on  the  Earl's  history,  by 
Lord  Hougbton,  who  first  pointed  out 
the  passage  in  Walsiogham ;  see  the 
Journal  of  the  Arch.  AbsocV 

Tlae  hill  on  which  the  Earl  was 
beheaded  is  the  hi^h  ground  above 
the  castle,  and  is  still  known  as  St. 
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Thomas's  Hill ;  no  traces  remain  of 
a  chapel  there.  The  Cluniac  Priory 
has  also  disappeared :  but  in  1828, 
in  the  "Priory  Field,"  not  far  from 
St.  Thomas's  Hill,  a  stone  coflBn  was 
found,  and  conveyed  to  the  grounds  of 
Frystoue  Hall,  the  residence  of  Lord 
Houghton.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  cofBn  may  have  been  that  of 
the  Earl,  removed  from  the  priory  at 
the  Reformation.  It  was  opened  dur- 
ing the  visit  of  the  Arch»ol.  Assoc, 
in  1863,  and  the  bones  which  it  con- 
tains were  seen  to  be  of  unusually 
lai*ge  proportions.  The  skull  espe- 
cially is  of  great  size.  (See  Rte.  2, 
Frystone  HaU.)  But  if  the  body  of 
the  Earl  was  removed  through  reve- 
rential motives,  it  is  more  {probable 
that  it  would  have  been  reinterred 
in  the  parish  ch.  than  in  unconse- 
crated  ground.  If  the  site  of  the 
high  altar  of  the  Priory  Oh.  could 
be  found,  the  original  grave  might 
perhaps  still  be  identified. 

The  death  of  Rich.  IL  is  the  next 
great  event  that  occurred  here.  In 
the  Parliament  of  October,  1399,  it 
was  decreed  that  the  deposed  king 
should  be  perpetually  imprisoned  in 
a  place  •'unfrequented  by  any  con- 
course of  people."  He  was  first 
sent  to  Leeds,  then  to  Pickering 
Oastle  (like  Pontefract.  one  of  the 
hereditary  possessions  of  the  Dukes 
of  Lancaster),  and  then  to  Knares- 
borough;  but  was  soon  removed 
thence  to  Pontefract.  At  the  end  of 
January,  1399-1400,  his  death  was 
announced.  The  fiimous  scene  in 
Shakespeare  (•Richard  II.,'  act  v.  so. 
5)  has  given  such  a  reality  to  the 
assertion  that  the  king  was  murdered 
by  the  hand  of  Sir  Piers  of  Exton — 

**Tbat  band  shall  barn  in  never-qnenchlng 

tire 
Tliat  stagger*  thus  my  perBon.    Exton,  fhy 

fierce  hand 
Hath  with    the  kinjc's  blood   stain'd   the 

king's  own  laiKl  "— 

that  it  is  hard  to  disbelieve  it ;  yet 
Abp.  Scrope,  who  was  near  at  hand, 
and  had  probably  good  means   of 


ascertaining  the  troth,  dedaied  that 
after  lingering  15  days,  Richard  died 
of  starvation — ^**  the  basest  death  any 
one  in  England  had  ever  under- 
gone." This  is  the  veraioa  adopted 
by  Gray — 

**  Close  by  the  regal  chair 
Fell  llilrst  and  Famine  scowl 
A  baleful  anile  upon  their  baffled  guest.* 

His  body  was  brought  to  LaDdom  and 
publiclv  exhibited.  There  can  be 
little  ooubt  that  he  really  died  at 
Ponte^n^t)  although  the  story  of 
his  escape  into  Scotland  has  found 
bupnorters  (see  TyUer,  *  Hist  of  Scot- 
lana,*  vol.  ii.  Appendix) ;  and  some 
confessions  discovered  in  the  Chapte^ 
house  of  Westminster  in  1845  prove 
that  such  a  belief  was  entertained 
early  in  the  16th  cent  The  Exton 
story  first  appears  in  the '  Quranicque 
de  la  Traison  et  Mort  de  Biehait,' 
edited  by  Benj.  Williams  for  the  Eng. 
Hist.  Soo.  in  1&46.  A  yidfor  to 
Pontefract  in  1634  asserts  that  in  a 
round  tower,  the  highest  of  7  which 
existed  at  the  time  of  Richard's  im- 
prisonment, *'is  shown  a  post  upm 
which  the  cruel  hacking  and  forr 
blows  do  still  remain." — (wri^  note 
to  the  alliteiative  poem  on  iUchaid'i 
Deposition,  ed.  for  the  CSamden  Soc,) 
Henry  IV.  was  often  at  Pontefrert 
after  ^chard's  death;  and  it  was 
here  that  Abp.  Scrope,  having  joined 
the  insurrection  of  the  Peic^  whs 
brought,  after  he  had  been  induced 
by  a  stratagem  to  disband  his  forces, 
before  Henry  himself^  who  carried 
him  in  his  train  to  his  own  palaoest 
Bishopthorpe,  where  he  was  tried  and 
beheaded.  ( See  Bte.  1 .)  After  the 
battle  of  Agincourt,  the  Dukee  of 
Bourbon  and  of  Orleans,  who  weio 
there  taken  piisonera^  were  sent  to 
Pontefract  Oastle,  where  they  rp- 
mained  for  many  ye^^iB.  Here  too 
the  young  King  of  SootUmd,  Janws 
L,  who  had  been  captured  off  Flam* 
borough  in  1405  (see  Fhun.  Head. 
Bte.  18),  was  for  some  time  their 
companion.     After    the    battle  of 
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Wakefield,  the  Earl  of  Saliabury,  Sir 
Kaiph  Stanley,  and  many  other 
Yorkist  prisoners  were  aent  by  Queen 
Margaret's  orders  to  Pontefract,  be- 
headed there,  and  their  heads  sent  to 
be  fixed  on  the  **  bars  "  of  York.  In 
1483,  Earl  Rivers,  Sir  Richard  Gray, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Vanghan  "lay  shorter 
by  the  head  "  at  Pontefract,  in  order 
to  clear  the  way  for  the  accession  of 
Ricbaid  m.— 

**  O  Pomfiret,  Pomfret !  0  thon  bloody  prifion. 
Fatal  and  omiuoua  to  noble  peers ! 
Within  the  gaiUy  closure  of  thy  walls 
Bicfaard  tbe  Second  here  was  hack'd  to 

death; 
And  for  more  slander  to  thy  dismal  seat 
We  give  to  thee  our   gailtlese   blood  to 

drink.*— iiicA.  III.  act  ill.  so.  3. 

rRiyers,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  men  of  his  age,  and 
the  first  English  patron  of  Oaxton, 
composed,  according  to  Ronse,  **  unnm 
balet  in  Anglicis "  during  his  con- 
finement here.) 

During  the' Pilgrimafi;e  of  Grace 
U536),  Pontefract  was  oesieged  by 
the  inau'gents  under  Aske,  and  the 
castle  was  surrendered  to  them  by 
LfHtl  Darcyand  the  Abp.'of  York. 
It    sustained   8   memorable   sieges 
during  the  civil  war.    In  the  De- 
cember following  the  battle  of  Mars- 
ton  Moor  ( 1644),  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax 
endeavouied  to  reduce  it ;  and  after 
an  inceasant  cannonade  for  3  days, 
one  of  its  7  towers  was  knocked 
down,  Jan.   19th,  1645,  and  in  its 
fall  carried  away  part  of  the  wall. 
The  breach,  however,  was  stoutly 
defended  by  Colonel  Lowther,  the 
governor,  so  that  the  enemy,  despair- 
ing of  being  able  to  enter  by  it,  had 
recourae   to   mines.    The   beaieged 
countermined,    sinking   more   than 
100  shafts  within  the  walls.    When, 
at  lasttthe  garrison  had  been  ex- 
tremely diminished  by  slaughter,  and 
weakened  by  dearth  of  provisions, 
the  place  vras  relieved  by  Sir  Marmar 
duke  Langdale,  assisted  by  a  sortie 
of  the  garrison ;  and  the  Parliamen- 
tarians retired  in  disorder.      This 


stronghold  was  not  long  allowed  to 
remain  unmolested,  for  in  March  of 
the  same  year  (1645)  it  was  again 
beset  by  the  republican  army,  and 
after  a  siege  of  3  months  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender,  though  upon 
honourable  terms. « 

Pom&et  Castle  was  regained  for 
King  Charles  by  the  stratagem  of 
Colonel  Morris,  a  man  of  doubtful 
principle,  who  had  served  both  sides, 
but  at  the  time  pretending  to  be  a 
Roundhead  had  gained  the  confid- 
ence of  the  governor.    In  June,  1648, 
having  heard  that  Colonel  Cotterel 
expected  a  supply  of  bedding,  fur- 
niture, and  provisions,  Morris  loaded 
a  number  of   waggons  with   these 
articles,  and  drove   them  into  the 
castle,  escorted  by  himself  and  nine 
other  ofiSoers  disgfuised  as  peasants, 
but  having  arms  concealed  beneath 
their  clothes.     The  drawbridge  was 
at  once  lowered  to  admit  tbem  and 
their  cargo.    A  pretext  was  found  to 
send  some  of  the  soldiers  into  the 
town  with  money  to  buy  ale;  the 
rest  of  the  guard  was  then  mastered, 
possession  was  obtained  of  ^e  gate, 
and  the  main  body  of  the  confederates 
posted  outside  was  admitted.     The 
governor  was  secured  after  a  desper- 
ate resistance  :  the  garrison,  who  did 
not  exceed  100,  were  overpowered 
and  the  capture  of  the  fortress  se- 
cured by  the  arrival  of  a  reinforce- 
ment from  the  Royal  army,  swelling 
the  garrison  to  30  horse  and  500  foot. 
In    Oct.    1648,    they    were    again 
enclosed  hj  a  besieging  army,  which 
obtained  little  success  until  the  ar- 
rival of  Cromwell  himself;  but  he, 
after  a  month,  deputed  the  command 
to  General  Lambert,    having    first 
taken  those  energetic  measures  which 
led  to  its  ultimate  capture,  and  hav- 
ing addressed  the  fouo¥dng  foruible 
letter  to  the  Council  in  London : — 

"  My  Lords, — The  castle  hath  been 
victualled  with  220  or  240  fat  cattle 
within  these  three  weeks ;  and  they 
have  also  gotten  in,  as  I  am  credibly 
informed,  salt  enough  for  them  and 
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more :  so  that  I  apprehimd  they  are 
victualled  for  a  twelvemonth.    The 
men  within  are  resolved  to  endure  to 
the  utmost  extremity,  expecting  no 
mercy,  as  indeed  they  deserve  none. 
The  place  is  very  well  known  to  he 
one  of  the  strong^t  inland  garrisons 
in  the  kingdom,  well  watered,  situated 
upon  a  rock  in  every  part  of  it,  and 
therefore  difficult  to  mine.  The  walls 
very  thick    and  high,  with  strong 
towers,  and,  if  battered,  veir  difficult 
of  access,  by  reason  of  the  depth  and 
steepness  of  the  graft   The  county  is 
exceedingly  impoverished,  not  able 
to  bear  &ee-qnarter,  nor  well  able  to 
furnish  provisions,  if  we  had  moneys. 
The  work  is  like  to  be  long,  if  mate- 
rials be  not  furnished  answerable.    I 
therefore  think  it  my  duty  to  repre- 
sent unto  you  as  foUoweth,  viz. : — 
That  moneys  be  provided  for  3  com- 
plete regiments  of  foot  and  2  of  horse ; 
and,  indeed,  that  money  be  provided 
for  all  contingencies  which  are  in 
\-iew,  too  many  to  eniuuerate.    That 
500  barrels  of  powder  and  6  good 
battering-guns,  with  300  shot  to  each 
gun,  be  speedily  sent  down  to  Hull ; 
we  desire  none  may  be  sent  less  than 
demy-cannons.  We  desire,  also,  some 
match  and  bullet ;  and,  if  it  may  be, 
we  should  be  glad  that  2  or  3  oi  the 
biggest   mortaj-pieces,  with    shells, 
may  likewise  be  sent.    And,  altho' 
the  desires  of  such  proportions  may 
seem  costly,  yet  I  hope  you  will  judge 
it  good  thrift ;  especially  if  you  con- 
sider that  this  place  hath  ooet  the 
kingdom  some  hundred  thousands  of 
pounds  already,  and,  for  aught  I 
Know,  it  may  cost  you  one  more,  if  it 
b3  trifled  withal;    besides  the  dis- 
honour of  it,  and  what  other  danger 
may  be  emergent  by  its  being  in  such 
liands." — Carlyles  *  Cromwell,'  i.  p. 
330.  **  Had  these  *  propositions '  been 
acted  upon  in  full,"  says  Oarlyle, 
*Hhat  business  might  have  ended 
sooner." 

In  the  interval  since  its  capture 
the  Boyal  cause  had  grown  desper- 
ate ;  no  army  remained  to  the  king 


to  reinforce  the  gairiaon,  and,  exempt 
Pottte&act,   the   only  rtroDg   pkw 
in    England  which    bdd  out  wtm 
Scarborough.     Notwithstanding  all 
this,  and  the  vigour  and  dull  with 
which  Lambert  pressed  the  siege,  th« 
garrison  resisted  bravely  all  afttftcki. 
They  even  heard  undismayed  of  thtr 
death  of  Charles  on  the  scalflbld;  ami 
while  the  rest  of  the  ooontiy  wa« 
mute,  they  were  the  first  to  prockiiu 
his  son  and  successor,  Charles  11^ 
making  at  the  same  time  a  Tigorons 
sally.  It  was  not  until  the  end  of  ^x 
months,  when  their  numbers  were 
reduced,  by  the  losses  th^  had  soS- 
fered,  from  500  to  100  men,  that  tihe\ 
capitulated.     6ix  persons  were  ex- 
cepted from  mercy,  including  MoirL^ 
ai^   4  of  his  oonfederateB    in  the 
seizure  of  the  castle.    Of  tbese^  $, 
Moms    and    Blackbuni«   cot   then 
way  through  the  enemy  in  a  eoitie. 
They  were  taken,  however,  a  few 
da^s  after,  near  the  coast  of  lAnca- 
shire,  while  seeking  for  a  Teasel  v- 
escape  beyond  sea,  and  tried  and  ex£^* 
cuted  at  York.      The  zemaimng  4 
conoealed  themselves,  <m  the  surren- 
der of  the  castle,  among  its   minfr, 
and  two  of  them  lived  to  see  tlt» 
Bestoration. 

The  present  dilapidated  state  ot 
the  castle  was  owing  to  the  Acoou^h 
demolition  ordered  by  the  Paiiia- 
ment  immediately  after  its  sarrender : 
but  the  eflfects  of  the  artiliery  on  iti* 
walls  during  8  destmctivB  sieges, 
had  prepared  the  way  for  thi^ 
Evelyn  records  in  his  joonieT  throu^K 
Pomfret,  1654,  that  '*the  OMtle  wa.* 
now  demolishing  by  the  rebels:  i^ 
stands  on  a  mount,  and  mafces  & 
goodly  show  at  a  distanoe.*'  It  can 
nardly  be  said  to  do  so  now,  thoosli 
the  scene  of  so  many  important 
events  cannot  be  visited' without  un- 
usual interest 

Arohitecturally,  the  remains  ^ 
Pontefraot  Castle  are  of  little  vallfc^ 
but  for  the  military  antiquary  fev 
places  have  more  attraction.  Tl" 
site,  on  an  elevated  look,  oommand- 
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big  all  the  country  about  it,  is  pre- 
cisely such  as  best  suited  a  great 
Norman  stronghold,  but,  as  a  natural 
**■  htrength,''  it  was,  as  we  have  seen. 
appropriated  by  the  Saxons.    These, 
Ailric,  or  his  ancestors,  threw  up  a 
mound  at  the  S.E.  angle,  command- 
ing the  natural  entrance  just  £.  of 
it.     On  this  the  Nor  mans  built  a 
small  shell  keep ;  and  the  summit  of 
the  rock,  about  7  acres,  was  enclosed 
by   a  curtain-wall,  with   towers   at 
equal  distances.     A  deep  fosse  en- 
cii-cled  the  whole  rock.     This  Was 
the  original  Norman  arrangement; 
and  the  slun  was  retained  in  all  the 
later  constructions.    Tht^re  are  three 
wards,  K.,  S.,  and  middle.    There 
is  a  curious  rock  staircase  in  the 
middle  ward,  in  front  of  what  is 
i-alled  the  '*  King's  seat."    This  is 
mainly  Norman;    but  the  present 
wa8  not  the  original  entrance — that 
wae»  by  a  turnpike  stair  on  the  rt. 
The  2  great  round  towers  at  the 
base  of  the  keep  deserve  special  at- 
tention.   The  Normans  first  scarped 
the  base,  to  the  south,  into  the  form 
of  round  towers,  and  faced  them 
with  masonry,  since  renewed;    so 
that,  although  they  look  like  towers 
in    their   lower   portion,  they   are 
really  solid  bastions.    The  keep  is 
reached  by  a  long  flight  of  steps,  and 
cells  were  cut  in  ue  rock,  which 
have  been  altered,  but  still  show 
traces  of  Norman  work.    The  chapel 
at  the  N).E.  angle  retains  (on  the 
W.  side,  below  the  keep)  some  por- 
tions of  Norman  masonry.     From 
the  lesser  tower  of  the  keep  a  nar- 
row staircase  leads  down  to  a  sally- 
port; and  about  halfway  down,  other 
stairs  branch  aS,  leading  on  one  side 
to  (possibly)  a  well,   and    on  the 
other    to   a    dungeon    barely  €  ft. 
square.  (This  passage  is  now  blocked 
up.)    The  most  uniuual  construction 
here,  however,  is  a  long  subterra- 
nean passage  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
castle,  which  "  descends  for  several 
feet  by  steps  in  a  direct  line :  at  the 
bottom  it  terminates  in  three  or  four 


small  chambers,  hollowed  out  c^  the 
solid  rock.  Some  portion  of  it  is 
arched  over  with  ashlars,  and  in  one 
part  the  peculiar  heading,  which 
may  be  tenned  Edwardian  shoulder- 
ing, is  obseTvable.  Looking  at  these 
and  some  minor  features  in  connec- 
tion vrith  them,  the  whole  work 
seems  to  have  been  done  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  11.,  and  most  likely  by 
Thomas  Earl  of  Lancaster.  These 
subterranean  passages  are  suiliciently 
curious  in  tnemselves;  but  when 
looked  at  in  connection  with  others  of 
a  similar  kind  existing  in  Pontef  ract, 
they  do  not  appear  so  remarkable. 
Two  others  exist  in  the  town :  <Hie  of 
them  is  a  winding  staircase,  below 
the  street,  cut  with  great  care ;  at 
the  bottom  of  90  steps  it  ends  with  a 
well.  Close  by  is  a  subterranean 
chantry  for  a  hermit  priest;  the 
altiir  still  remains ;  it  scarcely  seems 
large  enough  for  the  anchorite  to  have 
made  it  his  constant  residence,  and 
therefore  he  must  have  frequently 
descended  into  this  crypt  to  perform 
his  devotions.  This  latter  cmmber 
was  discovered  whilst  making  a  sewer 
a  few  years  ago," — C.  H.  Hartskorne, 

A  room  in  the  Red  Tower  is 
pointed  out  as  that  in  which  Bich. 
IL  was  confined;  and  in  the  so- 
called  Swillington  Tower,  I'homas 
of  Lancaster  is  said  to  have  been 
immured  before  his  death. 

The  area  of  the  ca^le  is  planted 
with  liquorice  —  literally  mlfilling 
the  old  line  —  **  Nunc  glycerhiza 
cresoit  ubi  castellum  fuit." 

Below  the  castle  is  All  Saints 
Ghurck — the  old  church  of  Ponte- 
&act — which  was  ruined  during  the 
siege  of  the  castle  by  Cromwell. 
(The  S.  transept  alone  was  pre- 
served as  a  burial-place.)  There 
are  scanty  remains  of  nave,  choir, 
and  aisles;  and  in  1837  the  central 
tower  and  tmnsepts  were  repaired, 
and  fitted  for  divine  worsliip.  A  con- 
sidemble  sum  was  expended  in  1866 
in  "restoring"  this  part  of  the  ch., 
and  in  strengthening  and  support- 
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ing  the  rains.)  The  ch.  seems  to 
have  been  Eax]y  Dec.  "with  Perp.  in- 
sertions ;  but  the  stone  of  the  ruined 
portions  has  crumbled  so  &r  that 
they  possess  little  interest.  The 
tower  (Perp.)  is  square  and  lofty, 
with  an  octa^nal  turret  rising  from 
it.  It  contains  a  double  ^ometrical 
stairciwe  worth  notice.  In  the  ch.-yard 
is  a  curious  inscription  on  a  tomb- 
stone— 


•'rFTye]  flndeth,  [heart]  choowtb, 
[Love]  bindeth,  [death]  looseth.' 


The  words  in  brackets  are  repre- 
sented by  symbols. 

The  Ch.  of  8t  GtUs  (in  the  town) 
retains  more  mediieval  features  than 
its  external  appearance  might  induce 
the  antiquary  to  expect 

A  little  beyond  All  Saints  Gh., 
outside  the  to¥m,  on  ground  called 
'*Monk  Hill/'  are  the  scanty  remains 
of  a  Cluniac  Priory ^  founded  by  Ro- 
bert de  Lacy  in  the  reign  of  William 
Rufus.  In  a  charter  of  Hugh  de  la 
Yal,  made  in  the  reign  of  Hen.  I.,  it 
is  called  *Mona«terium  S.  Johannis 
Evangelistsd  de  Kyrkeby  castello 
meo'~(Mon.  Angl.,  vi.  p.  649)— so 
that  it  would  seem  that  the  name  of 
Pontefract  had  either  not  then  been 
imposed,  or  that  the  two  names  were 
used  indifferently.  The  Priory  is 
caUed  •*  S.  Johann.  Evan,  in  Ponte- 
frado**  in  a  charter  granted  in  1159. 
It  was  here  that  Tliurstan  Abp.  of 
York  (1119-1140),  the  great  restorer 
of  monasticism  in  Yorkshire,  still  i^ 
taining  his  see,  became  a  monk  at 
the  suggestion  of  St.  Bernard,  whose 
advice  he  had  requested.  He  had 
only  been  admitted  (1140)  for  a  few 
days  before  he  died,  and  was  interred 
in  the  Priory  church,  before  the  high 
altar.  Here  also  (see  ante)  was  uie 
tomb  of  Thomas  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
at  which  the  reputed  miracles  were 
wrought  The  gross  .revenue  of  the 
Priory,  at  the  Dissolution,  was  4722. 
ItSs.  lOd. 

The  town  of  Pontefract  is  clean, 
with  broad  streets,  and  a  very  fine 


market,  the  front  of  which  was  V- 
gun  in  1 859.  On  it  the  bull  s  heail 
the  device  of  the  town,  is  conspK-«- 
and  over  the  entrance  u  tlif 
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ancient  shield  of  the  oorpoiatioiu  the 
castle  gate,  with  the  letters  P.P- 
Pontefract,  it  need  hardly  be  ©i-f 
is  famous  for  its  liquorjee,  ^      Jf 

frown  largely  in  the  neighbourhood, 
•iquorlce  (the  word  is  formed  fiwn 
the  Greek  •*  glycerhiza "  =  sweet 
root),  a  native  of  southern  Eixro|w 
and  of  the  Levant  was  first  cultiTafc^' 
in  England  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
(8towe\  and  Pontefract  speedily  t^ 
came  the  head-quarters  of  the  rnann- 
fftcture.  The  plant  very  gra«fai 
with  feathery  leaves,  is  planted  ni 
ridges,  and  does  not  come  toperfw- 
tion  unta  the  third  year.  For  the 
first  two  years  vegetables  are  g»»^ 
between  the  rows.  The  sandy  m 
suits  it,  and  the  fibrous  roots  m 
sometimes  10  or  12  ft  deep.  The* 
are  dug  in  autumn,  and  pounded  id 
the  following  winter.  The  jui« 
thus  extracted  is  allowed  to  stenj 
until  the  spring,  when  it  is  iw^t-d 
with  gum  arable  and  other  ingre- 
dients, and  formed  into  large  <*^ 
Portions  of  these  are  rolled  by  b»nJ 
till  they  take  the  form  of  lozenges. 
and  then  stamped  one  by  one  with 
the  well-known  Pontefract  G«te. 
Other  liquorice  is  worked  into  sticb. 
which  are  hung  in  dryin^-w™'* 
till  stiff.  The  lozenges  are  stack  on 
boards.  The  trade  is  slowly  decay- 
ing, since  Spanish  liqiiorioe  is  no« 
imported  fi«e  of  duty. 

Abp.  Bramhall,  Primate  of  Ireland, 
died  1663,  was  bom  at  Pontefiwct 

[NosteU  Priory  and  Walton  m 
rsee  Rte.  38)  may  be  visited  frooi 
Pontefract  Both  are  within  a  shtft 
distance  of  the  Crofkon  Stat  on  ^l 
line  to  Wakefield.  (See  pod.)  *^^ 
Adcworth,  2  m.  8.  of  Pootefmot.  o" 
high  ground,  commanding  very  wio« 
views,  IS  a  large  and  oel«br»tf*l 
school  belonging  to  the  Society^^^ 
Friends.  It  was  founded  in  l*'^ 
by  Dr.  John  Foth^gai,  an  eou**"^ 
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physician,  and  himself  a  **  Friend  " 
(Bee  his  Life  in  Hartley  Coleridge's 
•Northern  Worthies';.  Among 
those  educated  here  are  Jeremiah 
l^nffin  (the  translator  of  Tasso  and 
of  Gardlasso  de  la  Yega),  Bernard 
Barton,  and  Wm.  Howitt.  The 
FJottnden  Institute  here  was 
established  in  1848  by  Benjamin 
Flonnders,  of  Yarm,  for  training 
young  men  to  be  teachers  in  the 
8ociei^  of  Friends.  Ackworth  CA., 
Early  Dec.  throughout,  has  been  com- 
pletely •*  restored ; "  the  windows  con- 
tain much  stained  glass  by  Wattes, 
On  the  font  is  the  inscription  "  Bap- 
tiisterium  bill  phanatioorum  diratum 
denoo  erectmn  1663."  Aekworlh 
Park  (William  Peel,  Esq.)!  was  ffor 
some  years  the  residence  of  Mr.  Gully, 
the  well-known  ex-prize  fighter,  who 
long  represented  Pontefract  in  Par- 
liament. Mr.  Gully,  who  died  in 
March,  1863,  was  greatly  liked  and 
respected  both  on  the  torf  and  as  a 
oountry  gentleman.] 

From  Pontefiact  the  rly.  to  Wake- 
field proceeds  through  some  cuttings 
in  the  ooal  formation  (which  joins 
the  magnesian  limestone  at  Ponte- 
fiact) to 

Featherstone  Stat,  near  which  are 
coal-pits. 

Somewhat  flat  and  uninteresting 
eoantry. succeeds  to 

Oo^Stat.  (Nostell  and  Walton 
are  about  2  m.  1.)  Walton  Hall  is 
seen  1. ;  and  the  scenery  improves  as 
Wakefield  is  approached.  The  line 
poses  under  the  Midland  Rlv.  (Rte. 
41));  a  pretty  view  of  Eirkthorpe 
village  is  gained  rt.  The  Bamsley 
<^nal  is  crossed.  1  m.  ri  are  seen 
the  scanty  remains  of  Sandal  Castle 
(Rte.  88) ;  and  after  crossing  the 
river  Galder,  we  reach 

WakefiM  Stiett.  (For  Wakefield, 
ftQd  for  the  rest  of  the  line  to  Leeds, 
see  Rte.  38.)     

3.  By  Pontefraet  and  Castleford, 
The  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Bly . 
[FofAiWw,] 


— the  direct  line  from  Enottingley 
to  Leeds — runs  &om  Pontefract  to 

Castleford  (Stat)  on  the  Aire,  the 
site  of  tne  Eoman  JLegeolium.  This 
was  a  very  important  station  on  the 
line  of  Roman  road  between  Don- 
caster  (Banum)  and  Tadcaster  (Gal- 
cana)'  No  remains  of  the  castrum 
exist;  but  numerous  relics — urns, 
coins,  pavements,  and  foundations — 
have  been  discovered  from  time  to 
time.  The  ch.  (which  is  without  inte- 
rest) probably  stood  within  the  walls 
of  the  Roman  castrum.  This  district, 
owing  to  the  establishment  of  new 
glass-works  and  the  opening  of  col- 
lieries, has  much  increased  in  popu- 
lation (the  township  of  Castleford. 
in  1861,  contained  3876  persons ;  in 
1871,  6268).  A  little  above  Castle- 
ford the  Calder  joins  the  Aire,  and  a 
local  rhyme  runs — 

*'  Castleford  women  must  needs  be  Mr. 
Because  tb^  wash  both  In  Galder  and  Aire." 

(The  N.  Eastern  Rly.,  running 
&om  Normanton  Junct.  to  Milford 
Junct.  (on  the  Gt.  Northern  Rly. 
Rte.  2)  here  crosses  the  Leeds  and 
Enottingley  line.)     At 

MethUy  Junct.  the  line  falls  into 
that  of  the  Midland  Rly.  (Rte.  41). 
A  few  minutes  later  it  reaches 

MethUv  Stat  1.  is  MeiMey  Park 
(EarlofMexborough).  The  Saviles 
became  owners  of  Methley  about 
1588  ,**  and  have  the  great  distinction 
of  being  the  living  representatives 
of  their  remarkable  and  once  wide- 
spreading  family.'*— TT.  /.  Banks. 
The  back  of  the  hall  was  probably 
built  by  Sir  John  Savile,  whose 
initials,  with  the  date  1598,  occur  on 
it.  The  (rant  was  built  about  the 
beginning  of  this  century  by  the  2nd 
Earl.  The  house  was  famoas  for 
a  vast  gallery,  in  the  vnndows  of 
which  ue  arms  of  the  Yorkshire 
&milie8  were  arranged  in  wapen- 
takes (so  at  Gilling  Castle,  Rte.  18 ; 
it  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite 
decoration).  Much  of  this  glass 
remains  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
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Holmes  of  Meihley.  In  the  park  are  ' 
Borae  fine  cedars.  All  this  country, 
ly^ing  within  the  coal  formation,  is 
nchly  wooded;  and  the  Aire  flows 
thiongh  bright  meadows,  bordered 
by  hills  of  no  great  height,  but 
atifording  very  pleasing  views.  On 
one  of  tibese  we  house  of  Methley  is 
placed. 

Methky  Church,  ded.  to  St  Oswald, 
closely  adjoins  the  park.  The  ch. 
lias  long  been  attached  to  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster.  The  Methley  estates 
passed  firom  the  Watertons,  through 
the  Dymokes,  to  the  Savilee  Earls 
of  Mexborough*  the  present  owners ; 
and  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  ch.  is  the  Waterton  Chantry,  in 
which  the  lords  of  Methley  have 
long  been  interred.  The  rest  of  the 
oh.  is  Dec.  (circ.  1820,  much  glass  of 
this  date  remains  in  the  £.  window), 
but  much  altered  and  injured,  with  a 
later  tower  and  octang^ar  spire. 
Tlio  Waterton  Chantry  ranges  with 
the  chancel  at  the  E.  end  <J  the  S. 
aisle.  It  was  founded  by  the  will  of 
Sir  Robert  Waterton,  who  died  in 
1424,  and  is  divided  from  the  aisle  by 
a  rich  stone  screen  of  Perp.  character. 
It  is  lighted  by  3  windows,  one  of 
which  is  partly  blocked.  Under  an 
enriched  canopy  in  the  wall  between 
the  chancel  and  chuitry  is  the  tomb, 
with  effigies,  of  the  founder  and  his 
wife  Cecily.  Both  wear  collars  of 
8S;  and  there  are  many  rings  on 
the  fingers  of  both.  On  each  side 
of  the  tomb  are  canopied  niches, 
in  which  are  angels  with  shields, 
charged  with  the  arms  of  Waterton 
and  of  Waterton  impaling  Flem* 
ing;  and  in  the  central  niche,  8.,  a 
representation  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
Opposite  tills  tomb  is  the  monument 
with  effigies  of  Lionel  Lord  Welles, 
and  Cecily  his  wife,  daughter  and 
sole  heir  of  the  founder.  Lord 
Welles  fell  at  the  battle  of  Towton 
a461).  The  effigies  are  of  alabaster, 
and  have  been  richly  gilt  and 
iM)lourpd.  In  the  centre  of  the 
chantry  is  a  tomb  with  8  effigi 


Sir  John  Savile,  Baioa  of  ibe  fix- 
chequer  (died  1606);  his  wife;  and 
in  me  centre  their  son,  Sir  Heoiy 
Savile,  the  1st  baronet  Than  are 
also  monuments  for  Charles  Savile, 
Esq.  (died  1741),  in  a  **Boraaii 
habit,*'  with  his  widow  leaning  on  a 
pillar;  and  John  Savile,  the  ficsl 
Karl  of  Mexborough  (died  1778'j ;  a 
fine  example  of  a  bad  timoL  The 
roof  of  the  chapel  is  panelled  and 
painted;  and  many  remams  of  aohieve> 
ments — ^helmets,  swoidB,  and  gaimft- 
lets  (chiefly  of  the  17th  oent  t — 
moulder  on  the  walls.  On  the  N. 
wall  of  the  nave  hangs  a  triangnlBr 
board,  recording  the  aspiration  to- 
ward a  seat  in  heaven  of  Boger 
HolUng,  chorohwarden,  who,  in 
1624,  **  auotoritate  archi^nacopi " 
placed  seats  in  this  ch. 

In  the  belfry  are  2  recomfaait 
effigies  of  ecclesiastics  (14ih  cent., 
which  deserve  attention. 

The  rly.  proceeds  ihra«igfa  the 
valley  of  tiie  Aire,  maiked  by  its  fiat 
meadows,  **  formed  by  gradual  depc- 
sits  from  fresh-water  Inundfttkins  and 
the  tide,  laid  upon  a  more  ragged  and 
uneven  basis,  which  was  an  ol4  anu 
of  the  sea."-^Pik«aiiM.    Near  the 

WoocOesford  Stat  is  (1.  of  the  ily.i 
the  village  of  OuUon.  with  a  modem 
Gothic  ch.,  finished  in  1830,  and  in- 
teresting as  having  been  designed  by 
the  late  Mi.  Rickman,  author  of  the 
well-known  work  on  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. The  ch.  has  an  hexagooai 
cbanoel,  and  a  spire  at  tiie  W.  end. . 
It  was  built  at  we  sole  coat  of  Hat 
late  John  Blayds  of  Leeds,  who  kA 
by  will  12,000/.  to  erect  the  eh.  and 
a  parsonage  house,  besides  4000.^ 
for  endowment  The  mm  of  li^' 
founder  is  owner  of  Oultxm  Hall. 
Oulton  was  the  birthplace  (1661)  i^ 
the  grnit  scholar  Bidiard  Bentlej. 

[The  John  of  Oaunt  Itm^  in  tltc 
pariah  of  Bothwell,  a  little  &  (^ 
Oulton,  is  said  by  tradition  to  msikl 
the   apot  where    the    last  wolf  iaj 
Yorkshire  was  killed    by  Julm  •4 
;  Gaunt;  Dcike  of  Laacaater.    (It  ^ 
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been  Hud — KoteB  to  Somerville's 
'  Ghaee^'  ed.  Topham-^tfaat  tbeoomer 
of  Eln^Mid  in  whioh  a  price  was  last 
set  on  a  wolfs  head  was  the  York- 
shire Wolds ;  but  no  date  is  given, 
and  the  assertion  mnst  stand  for 
what  it  is  worth.] 

PasnnK  Woodlestbrd,  the  Aire  and 
its  oanal  oontinne  it,  with  fine 
wooded  heights  beyond.  Large  quan- 
tities of  coal  are  dug  on  the  estate  of 
Sir  John  Lowther,  owner  of  StmUing- 
ton  ffaU  (abont  1  m.  N.). 

HwRdel  Stat,  is  then  passed,  and 
amidst  a  labyrinth  of  crossing  and 
recrossing  rlys.  we  enter 

Leeds, — ^passing  into  the  Wellington 
Stat. 

Tbere  «n  tiiret  prinoipal  itetioaB  In 
Leeds  it«eU;  all  near  together  in  WelUngton 
Streeu  From  the  CentrfA  Stat  start  the 
trains  of  the  Oreat  Northers,  and  Lancashire 
and  ToilDihire  Rlys.  From  the  WMinffim 
station,  those  of  the  Midland  Rly.;  and 
from  tbe  KtM  station  those  of  the  Konh> 
Eautem,  and  London  and  North-Western 
Rlys.  At  ifMeek  JunetUm,  on  the  oatoklrts 
of  the  town.  Is  another  station,  at  which  all 
the  tndns  which  sass  it  stop.  The  General 
Poit  Office  is  in  Park  Row,  very  near  to  the 
WelUngton  station. 

Leeds  is  well  supplied  with  hotels  of  all 
classes.  The  two  principal  Hotels  are  the 
(^uten't,  at  the  Wellington  Stat,  and  the  Grtat 
Aorlkern  Hotel  at  the  Central  station.  These 
are  equally  good  and  reasonable.  The  Tre- 
vciyan  Tempenmee  BaUl  in  Boar  Lane  Is 
good. 

JiaUicayi.  Lrnds  is  now  connected  by  rly. 
with  every  part  of  England ;  and  it  is  only 
neoessaiy  here  to  refer  to  the  varions  routes 
described  in  this  Handbook  which  start  from, 
or  end  at,  I«eeds.  The  most  direct  commu- 
nication with  London  is  by  the  Great  North- 
pm  RljT.  (the  present  route);  or  by  the  Midland 
Rly.  (Bte.  41)  On  either  rly.  the  express 
l^rfomis  the  dlstaBce  in  4  hrs.  45  mfn.  Pul- 
mail's  car  trains  on  tlie  Midland  Rly.  line 
now  nm  between  London  and  Bradford  1^ 
w»y  of  Leeds. 

Leeds  (Pop.  oi  the  borongh  in 
1871,  259,212)  is  the  gieat  oonuner- 
eial  capital  of  Yorkshire ;  the  centre 
of  the  clothing  trade  (it  is  the  great 
mart  for  broaadothB,  as  Bradford  is 
for  worsteds),  and  the  fifth  town  in 
England  in  size  and  importance. 
It  is  the  assise  town  for  the  West 


Biding  of  Yorkshire.  Before  describ- 
ing the  chief  points  of  interest  in 
Leeds,  it  will  he  desirable  briefly  to 
sketch  its  history. 

There  was  no  Boman  station  at 
Leeds,  which  lay  in  the  heart  of  the 
Brieantian    territory;    bnt    Roman 
roads  ran  through  or  near  the  site  of 
the  existing  town  from  Gambodnnum 
(Slack)  to  Tadcaster,  and  from  Osstle- 
ford  rLegioIium)  to  Ilkley  (Olicana). 
At  Adel,  5  m.  N.  of  Leeds,  on  the 
latter  of  theee  roads,  are  traces  of  a 
considerable  Boman  town ;  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  iron  with 
which    this    county   abounds    was 
worked  and  smelted  by  the  Romans 
not  only  in  the  neighbourhood,  but 
on  the  site  of  Leeds  itself.    (Heaps 
of  scoriie  have  been  found    here.) 
Daring  the  troubles  which  followed 
the  departure  of  the  Romans,  the 
oountiy  of  which   Leeds   was   the 
centre  seems  to  have  beconie  a  small 
independent  kingdom,  which,  about 
the  year  616,  was  ruled  by  a  certain 
Geraio — whom  Bede  expressly  calls 
"rex    Britonum''   (H.  E.  iv.  23)— 
indicating  that  the  district  had  not 
at  that  time  been  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Anglians.    It  was,  about  that 
year,  conquered  and  incorporated  by 
Edwin    of    Northumbria    {Nenm'w 
H.  Britonum),  whose  nephew,  Here- 
ric,  exiled  firom  the  Northumbrian 
court,  had  taken  refiige  with  Gerdic, 
who    poisoned    him.      This   king- 
dom of  "  LoidiB,"  or  Leeds  (the  nam«' 
first  occurs  in  Bede,  1.   ii  14,  and 
its  etymoloffy  is  altogether  uncer- 
tain), included  the  greater  part  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Aire,  the  C^der,  and 
the  nharfe.    At  or  near  Leeds  (pro- 
bably at  Osmundthorpe')  the  North- 
umbrian kings  possessea  a  villa ;  and 
the  western  portion  of  Loidis  was 
known  as  Elmete — **  the  wood  of  El- 
mete  " — (so  named,  it  has  been  con- 
jectured, from  the  **  elm  "  trees  which 
then,   as   now,   may   have   thicldy 
covered  it ;  but  this  derivation  is  not 
quite   satisfactory).    Tn   this  wood, 
and  probably  on  the  site  of  the  exifii 
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ing  parisli  ch.  of  Leeds,  stood  the 
monastery  **of  the  most  reverend 
abbot  and  priest  Thrydwolf/'  in 
which  was  preserved  the  altar  which 
escaped  the  fire  when  Penda  burnt 
Canibodunmn  (see  Bte.  87). 

After  the  Conquest,  Leeds  suffered 
like  the  rest  of  Yorkshire,  and  the 
whole  neighbourhood  is  described  in 
*  Domesday  '  as  "  wasta."    It  tben 
passed  to  the  great  baron  Ilbert  de 
Laci,  who  built  a  castle  here,  which 
was  besieged  and  taken  by  Stephen 
iu  1139,  and  in  which  Richard  XL 
was  confined  for  a  short  time  before 
he  was  taken  to  Pickering  (see  ante, 
Pontefract).    No  trace  of  this  castle 
seems  to  have  existed  when  Leland 
visited  Leeds,  which  he  describes  as 
*'a  praty  market  towne  ....  as 
large  as  Bradeford,  but  not  so  quick 
H4  it."    The  town  was  first  inoor- 
pomted  in  the  2nd  year  of  Charles  L 
In  1642  it  was  taken  by  the  Royalists, 
under  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle; 
and  in  the  following  year  was  re- 
taken for   the    ParBament   by  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  after  a  severe  skir- 
mitdi.    500  prisoners  fell  at  this  time 
into  the  hands  of  Fairfax.    Cloth- 
making  had  been  established  in  this 
district  from  a  much  earlier  period, 
probably  from  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.,  when  Flemish  workmen  were 
brought  into  Yorkshire ;  and  at  the 
begiiming  of   the  last  cent.  Leeds 
had  become  the  great  centre  of  the 
northern  cloth  trade — ^the  cloths  made 
here  being  called  **  narrow/'  says  De 
Foe,  "  when  they  are  spoken  of  in 
London,  and  compared  with  the  broad 
cloths   made   in  Wilts,  Gloucester, 
Somerset,  and  Devon."  Writing  about 
1714,  he  describes  the  neighbourhood 
as  "a  noble  scene  of  industry  and 
application,   which,  joined    to   the 
market  at  Leeds,  where  it  chiefly 
centres,  is  such  a  surprising  thing, 
that  they  who  have  pretended  to 
give  an  account  of  Yorkshire,  and 
have  left  this  out,  are  inexcusable — 
many  travellers  and  gentlemen  hav- 
ing come  over  from  Hamburgh,  nay. 


even  from.  Leipsick  in  Saxony,  on 
purpose  to  see  it." — Tour  in  Great 
Britain^  111.    The  cloth  market  was 
at  first  held  on  the  large  and  wide 
bridge  which  crossed  the  Aire ;  "  and 
therefore  the  refreahmtint  giTeo  ibe 
clothiers  by  the  inn-keepera,  being  a 
pot  of  ale,  a  noggin-  of  pomge,  an^  a 
trencher  of  broiled  or  roast  bee^  for 
twopence,  is  called  the  brigg-tkai  to 
this  day/ '—  De  Foe,    Afterwards  the 
market  was  held  in  the  street  now 
called  Briggate,  until  in  1758  the 
Mixed  Cloth  Hall  was  built,  and  is 
still  in  use.     In  1775,  the  Whitr 
Cloth   Hall  was  erected,  and  wsp 
used  until  1866,  when  it  gave  pJace 
to  the  New  Hall  in  Wcllington-strett 
and    King-street.      The    prosperity 
of  Leeds  increased    gradually  and 
steadily  until  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  when,    like  other 
manufacturing  towns  in  the  north,  it 
made  sudden  and  rapid   progress: 
and  the  population,  which  in  1801 
was  53,162,  had  become  172,270  m 
1851,  in  1861  was  upward  of  200,000. 
and  is  now  (see  ante)  more  thao 
250,000.     It    is  the  greatest  cloth 
market  in  the  world.     Every  kii^ 
of   woollen    cloth    is    made   hi-re, 
and    (besides   some   worsted  milb 
which  exist  here,  although   Brad- 
ford   is    the  true    centre   of  that 
trade :  see  Rte.  35)  there  is  baldly 
a  branch  of  manufacture  which  is  not 
represented  in  Leeds.  Flax-miUs;  dy« 
and  bleaching  works;  felt  &ctorie!5; 
iron -works,  and  fiactories   for  the 
making  of  machines ;  brass  foundries, 
glass-works,  ci^  and  shoe  fiictorie^ 
on  a  great  scale,  chemical  works,  and 
leather-works  are  among  the  most 
important  of  these. 

As  a  necessary  result  of  this  vtust 
maes  of  manufacture,  with  its  enor- 
mous mills,  its  myriad  chimneysiand 
their  dense  doud  of  smoke,  Leed^i 
has  become  (with  the  exception  of 
Sheffield)  the  blackest  and  least 
habitable  town  in  Yorkshire.  It  faa^ 
of  course  an  air  of  great  wealth,  and 
the  stir  and  movement  in  thftpris- 
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ripal  etareets  (especially  on  market 
days — ^Tuesday  and  Saturday)  are 
consideiable.  The  long  rows  of  ware- 
houses  belonging  to  the  principal 
firms  give  a  special  character  to  the 
more  modem  part  of  the  town.  These 
are  chiefly  in  Wellington  Street,  and 
it  IB  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  so 
many  of  them  have  been  designed  after 
Lombard  and  **  Benaisaance  *'  types, 
lather  than  by  an  adaptation  of  a 
more  national  style  to  the  require- 
ments of  snch  buildings. 

The  principal  siglits  in  Leeds  are 
tho  Churches,  tlie  Town  HdU,  the 
Pkthsophical  Hall  with  its  Museum, 
the  Mechanics  IngHtuHofit  and  the 
Fcustories  and  machine  ** shops"  of 
some  of  the  greater  firms.  These  last 
form  of  course  the  great  and  peculiar 
features  of  the  place,  but  tbey  are 
not  to  be  seen  without  a  special 
introduction,  and  not  always  even 
with  one. 

St.  Peter%  or  the  parish  ch.,  at  tlie 
end  of  Kirkgate  (a  street  opening  rt. 
as  you  ascend  Briggate),  was  entirely 
rebuilt  1840-41  (architect,  -B.  D, 
Chnntrett)  at  a  cost  of  about  40,0002. 
This  sum  was  raised  by  voluntary 
subscription,  and  the  whole  work  is 
due  to  the  energy  of  Dr.  Hook,  the 
late  vicar  —  the  present  Dean  of 
Gbicbester — whose  great  benefaci  ions 
and  services  can  never  be  forgotten 
in  Yorkshire.  (Dr.  Hook  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  vicarage,  then  worth 
130W.  a  year,  in  1837.  He  after- 
wards resigned  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  half  of  this  income 
for  the  endowment  of  7  districts,  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  parish.)  The  ch., 
of  which  the  general  character  is  Late 
Dec,  was  unfortunately  built  before 
the  revival  of  Gothic  arcliitecture 
had  reached  its  present  excellence ; 
but  the  impression  on  entering  is 
such  as  to  send  the  smoke  and  stir  of 
the  town  far  into  the  background. 
There  is  much  carving  in  dark  oak, 
and  the  windows  are  filled  with 
stained  glass,  which,  if  not  of  the 
highest  quality,  is  at  least  rich  and 


solemn.  (The  glass  in  the  E.  win- 
dow is  ancient,  and  was  brought 
from  the  Continent  by  Thomas 
Blayds,  Esq.,  who  presented  it.) 
A  new  teredos  was  erected  in  1872 
by  Earp,  of  Lambeth,  from  designs 
by  G,  E.  Street,  Like  the  reredos  in 
some  Italian  and  German  churches, 
it  is  not  placed  against  the  E.  wall, 
but  projects,  leaving  a  passage  be- 
hind it  It  is  of  alabaster  and 
marble,  in  3  divisions,  the  panels 
filled  with  glass  mosaics  by  i^u«^, 
from  cartoons  by  Clayton  and  Bell, 
The  subject  is  our  Lord  in  Majesty, 
with  adoring  Saints.  A  rich  pave- 
ment of  marble  and  encaustic  tiles 
has  been  laid  within  the  low  screen 
which  separates  the  sanctuary  from 
the  chancel.  A  magnificent  eagle 
lectern  stands  in  the  midst  of  the 
choir.  In  the  so-called  ante-chapel, 
at  the  end  of  the  1(.  aisle,  is  u 
monument  by  Flaxman  (not  a  very 
succees^l  work)  to  Capt.  Walker 
and  Capt.  Beckett,  natives  of  Leeds, 
who  fell  at  Talavera;  and  under 
the  N.E.  vnndow  is  an  elaborate 
monument  for  the  late  Christopher 
Beckett,  Esq.  (designed  by  Dobson  of 
Leeds).  In  the  chancel  is  a  memorial 
to  Thoresby  tho  antiquary,  placed 
under  the  arch  of  a  piscina  (14th 
cent.)  removed  from  the  former  ch. 
^  The  organ,  a  very  fine  one,  cxm- 
sists  of  2070  pipes.  It  was  original  ly 
built  by  Price  of  Bristol  in  1714, 
but  has  been  almost  entirely  recon- 
structed by  the  Messrs.  Greenwood. 
The  choir  of  St.  Peter's  is  celebratetl, 
and  the  visitor  will  do  well  to  attend 
the  service  here.  There  is  service 
twice  daily. 

The  height  of  the  tower  is  139  ft. 
The  ch.  removed  to  make  way  for 
the  present  structure  was  plain  and 
of  little  interest,  but  built  into  its 
walls  a  number  of  ancient  firagments 
were  found,  some  of  them  portions 
of  crosses  of  very  remote  antiquity. 
These  frairmoDts  together  with  the 
fact  that  Simeon  of  Durham  records 
the  death  of  Eanbald  Abp.  of  York 
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in  769  as  having  occurred  in  Thrjd- 1 
wnlf  s  monastery,  described  by  Si- 
meon as  **  est  Leeta  " — at  Leeds  ?)  ren- 
der probable  the  conjecture  al  some 
local  antiquaries,  who  fix  here  the 
site  of  that  ancient  house  (see  cmte). 

St.  Savkuwr'B  Chureh^  on  Oavalier 
HiU,  East  Street;  was  consecrated  in 
1845,  and  is  understood  to  have  been 
built  as  a  penitential  oflfering;  the 
funds  (nearly  10,0001.)  having  been 
supplied  through  Dr.  Pufiey.  Kound 
the  W.  door  (within)  is  the  inscrip- 
tion, •*  Ye  who  enter  this  holy  place, 
pray  for  the  sinner  who  built  it'.*  The 
ch.,  which  stands  well,  is  striking, 
although  the  details  are  not  good. 
The  stained  glass  is  fine  in  colour. 

Of  the  numerous  modem  churches 
in  Leeds,  few  call  for  special  notice. 
The  ch.  of  St.  John,  Little  Holbeck, 
built  in  1850  at  the  sole  cost  of  the 
Messrs.  Marshall,  was  designed  by  Sir 
G,  Q.  Scott,  and  is  worth  attention. 
It  is  E.  Eng.  in  character.  By  far 
the  most  interesting  ch.  in  the  town, 
however,  is 

*8t.  JohnX  in  St.  John  Street 
Heading  out  of  the  top  of  Briggate). 
This  churcht  consecrated  by  Abp. 
Neale,  Sept.  21,  1634,  is  a  very  re- 
markable (probably  unique)  example 
of  a  '*  Laudian  '*  en.,  completed  just 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war, 
and  stUl  retaining  its  original  fit- 
tings. (Until  1870— with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  recorded  "beautifica- 
tion  "  in  1720,  when  the  galleries  were 
perhaps  erected — this  ch,  was  tm- 
touched  by  destroyer  or  restorer.  It 
has  now  bien  "  restored,"  but "  every 
old  feature  '*  has,  we  are  told,  **  been 
carefully  preserved."  But  a  new 
chancel  window,  with  Dec.  tracery, 
has  been  inserted,  and  above  the 
altar  a  mosaic  reredos  has  been 
placed.  The  canopy  of  the  original 
pulpit  has  been  removed  from  its 
pla^se,  and  is  now  hnng  above  the 
S.  door  of  the  ch.  The  organ-case, 
of  carved  oak,  **  in  keeping  with  the 
ancient  fittings  around  it,"  is  also 

yvr,     St.    John's    waa    built    by 


John  Harrison,  a  rich  merchant  of 
Leeds.  "^  Methinks,'*  says  Fuller, 
**■  I  hear  that  great  town  aceosting 
him  in  the  language  of  the  cbikirai 
of  the  prophets  to  EUsha—'  Behold 
now  the  place  where  we  dweU  with 
thee  is  too  strait  for  ua.'  The  dt 
could  scarce  hold  half  the  inhabit- 
ants,   till    this    woriihy    gentleman 

provided    them   another He 

accepted  of  no  assistance  in  the  buiid> 
ing  of  that  fair  fabric  but  what  be 
fully  paid  for,  so  that  he  may  be 
owned  the  sole  founder  thereof."— 
Worthies  of  York^re. 

The  ch.  consists  of  a  long  nave  and 
chancel,  with  S.  usle.  All  tiie  de- 
tails are  iremarkable.  The  pillan 
dividing  nave  and  aisle  di^lay  a 
strong  Gothic  feeling,  which  appears 
also  in  the  capitiUa,  and  in  tiie 
curious  corbela  (cherubs  with  folded 
wings)  at  the  intersecting  of  the 
arches.  Between  the  main  beams  nf 
the  roo£s  are  panels  filled  with  ara- 
besques moulded  in  white  {faster. 
The  ancient  pews,  all  unifbnn,  with 
carved  tops,  remain;  as  does  tbf 
pulpit  (the  canopy  has  been  re- 
moved), at  the  side  of  the  nave. 
(In  this  pulpit,  on  the  day  of  cm- 
secration.  Dr.  Oosin,  afterwards  Bp. 
of  Durham,  preached,  and  in  the 
afternoon  the  first  incumbent,  Ro- 
bert Todd,  who  was  suspended  on 
the  same  day  for  some  disparaging 
remarks  on  the  morning's  sennoo.} 
The  division  of  the  chancel  i? 
marked  by  a  screen  of  woodwork 
(passing  across  nave  and  S.  aisle) 
The  altar  is  a  carved  table,  and  round 
the  chancel  are  ranged  seats,  witb 
desks  in  front  of  them — ^the  origin- 
al arrangement  for  oommnnicaotd. 
Within  the  altar-rails  is  the  founder  a 
monument,  with  inscription,  whieb 
should  be  read.  Harrison  died  in 
1656.  The  arms  of  Ohas.  I.  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  are  on  the  Stance) 
screen .  The  debased  Gothic  of  the  *2 
E.  windows  waa  very  curious.  They 
were  pointed,  but  the  windows  hi  the 
aisle  are  flat-headed.    In  iJl,  Ae 
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twMjenr  is  Gothic.  The  tower  (re- 
boilt  during  the  present  century)  is 
at  the  W.  end  of  the  nave.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  any 
change  beyond  a  thorough  cleaning 
should  hare  been  introduced  in  so 
valuable  an  historical  monument  as 
this  oh. 

Adjoining  the  ch.  is  Harriwn's 
Ha9p4ial,  founded  by  the  builder  of 
the  ch.  in  1653,  as  a  dwelling-plaoe 
for  poor  people.  It  was  entirely  re- 
built in  18^.  In  the  school-room 
attached  to  the  ch.  and  hospital  is 
a  foil-length  portrait  of  John  Hani- 
son,  in  his  robeti  as  alderman  of 
Leeds.    It  formerly  hung  in  the  ch. 

In  Park  Lane,  not  very  far  fix>m  the 
rly.  stat,  is  the  ^Town  HaO^  begun 
in  1853,  and  opened  by  Queen  Vic- 
toria in  1858.  The  architect  was 
Cuthbert  Brodrick,  who  also  de- 
signed the  town-hall  of  Hull,  opened 
in  1866.  The  character  of  the  build- 
ing, anrrounded  by  an  open  portico 
with  Corinthian  columns,  is  perhaps 
Roman.  From  the  centre  rises  a 
peculiar  tower,  crowned  by  a  dome. 
The  general  effect  is  fine,  and  the 
exterior  is  certainly  better  than  the 
interior.  The  great,  or  Victoria  HaU, 
162  ft.  by  72,  and  75  ft  high,  is 
capable  of  holding  8000  persons.  It 
is  perhaps  too  short  for  its  great 
wi<ub,  and  its  pillars,  painted  to 
imitate  marble,  are  soaroely  worthy 
of  so  imposing  a  structure.  At  the  N. 
end  of  the  hall  is  an  enormous  organ, 
built  by  Messn.  Gray  and  Davison, 
and  one  of  the  finest  in  England. 
Statues  of  the  late  Ed.  Baines,  Esq., 
and  of  Bobt.  Hall,  Esq.,  are  placed 
in  reoesses  on  either  aide  of  the  hall, 
and  in  the  vestibule  is  a  fine  statue 
of  the  Queen  by  N<Me,  The  Mayor's 
Room  contains  a  portrait  of  Sir  P. 
Pairbaim  in  his  robes  as  mayor,  by 
Grant;  and  one  of  0.  J.  Fox  by 
Radmm,  There  are  some  tolerable 
pictures  on  the  staircase. 

The  cost  of  the  town-hall  was 
about  120,0002. 

*  The  PkOasophieal  HaU,  in  Bond 


Street,  dose  to  Pftrk  Row,  contains 
the  library  and  museum  of  the  I^eeds 
Philosophical  and  Literary  Society  : 
the  building  was  commenced  in  1819, 
but  was  greatly  enlarged  and  re- 
opened in  1862.  Admission  Id.  for 
each  person.  It  will  thoroughly 
repay  a  visit 

On  the  ground  floor  are  the  lecture 
hall,  counol-room,  and  library.  Busts 
of  benefactors  to  the  institution  (in- 
cluding those  of  Benjamin  Gott  and 
John  Marshall)  are  placed  in  the 
hall ;  and  in  the  vestibule  is  a  statue 
of  the  Ukto  M.  T.  Sadler,  M.P.  In 
the  inner  hall  are  a  few  local  anti- 
quities in  cases:  a  tosselated  pave- 
ment from  Aldborough  (Rto.  19\  with 
a  rude  representation  of  Romulus  and 
Remus;  some  smaller  British  and 
Roman  relics — ^flints,  jet  beads,  &c. ; 
urns  of  unusual  pattern;  celts,  in- 
cluding a  lead  celt  from  Anwiok,  near 
New  Sleaford,  Lincolnshire;  and 
many  antiquities  (bone  and  flint 
ornaments,  spear  and  adze  heads,  and 
a  coin  of  Antoninus  conmiemorating 
the  conquest  of  Britain)  from  Dow- 
kabottom  Gave  in  Craven  (see  Rto. 
31).  Here  is  also  a  canoe  of  hollow 
oak  found  in  draining  the  tarn  near 
Giggleswick  —  perhaps  British,  but 
such  rude  vessels  may  have  been  used 
to  a  lato  period.  In  the  Library, 
which  is  exclusively  scientific,  is 
preserved  a  most  valuable  collection 
of  coins  and  medals,  of  all  periods, 
bequeathed  by  the  lato  George 
Baron,  Esq.,  of  Drewton. 

On  the  upper  floor  are  the  Geolo> 
gical  and  Zoological  Rooms.  The 
first  is  rich  in  both  geological  and 
mineralogical  collections  ^mirably 
arranged.  There  is  a  fine  pledo- 
saurus  macrocephalus,  and  a  great 
collection  of  hippopotamus  bones 
from  Wortley  near  Leeds  (found  in 
brick  earth).  Altogether  they  are 
the  remains  of  4  animals,  1  verv 
old,  1  young,  and  2  middle-agea. 
The  plants  from  the  coal-measurtrs 
are  especiaUy  fine. 

The  Zoological  Room  contains  an 
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admirable  series  of  mammalia,  de- 
acribed  by  Professor  Owen  as, the 
*'  most  complete  and  unbroken  serial 
exposition  of  the  mammalian  class  " 
existing  in  England.  Among  the 
animals  is  a  magnificent  tiger,  dis- 
played in  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1861,  and  bought  for  this  museum  by 
William  Gott,  Esq.,  at  a  cost  of  902. 
Here  also  are  the  fine  skeletons  of 
the  great  extinct  deer  {Cermu  mega- 
ceros)  and  of  the  extinct  cave  bear 
(UrtuB  spdscus),  the  latter  unique. 
The  collection  of  foreign  birds  is  ex- 
tensive, and  the  British  birds  (in  the 
gallery)  well  deserve  notice. 

There  is  a  small  Indudrial  Mtueum, 
full  of  interest  for  yisitors  to  Leeds, 
and  which  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
speedily  increase.  It  is  intended  to 
contain  specimens  of  the  manufac- 
tures carried  on  here,  and  of  the 
materials  used  in  producing  them. 
The  various  specimens  of  iiax,  and 
the  difierent  dyes,  especially  the 
tinctorial  lichens,  are  worth  notice  ; 
and  there  are  some  examples  of  a 
curious  manufacture  from  the  aloe 
(Agave  Americana)  carried  on  at 
Newlay.  The  fibre  is  used  for  stufi"- 
ing  chairs  instead  of  hair,  and  for 
chair  seats.  Crinolines  are  also  made 
of  it  with  a  cotton  warp. 

The  Mechanics*  Institution,  a 
massive  stone  building,  of  Italian 
character,  is  in  Gookridge  Street,  near 
the  Town  Hall.  The  cost  was  about 
22,0002.  The  advancement  of  tech- 
nical education,  and  instruction  in 
the  fine  arts,  are  well  provided  for 
here.  The  Library  contains  about 
18,000  volumes. 

The  Leeds  Library  in  Commercial 
Street,  founded  in  the  last  cent, 
and  belonging  to  a  proprietary  of 
500  shareholders,  contains  a  good  and 
extensive  ooUection.  Among  the 
lxK>k8  are  20  vols,  of  Civil  War  tracts, 
including  many  of  local  interest ;  11 
vols,  of  German  and  Latin  tracts,  re- 
lating to  the  early  Beformation  in 
Germany;  a  large-paper  oopy  of 
Thoresby's'DuoatuBLeodensis,  with 


Wilson's  MS.  notes ;  and  4  M8.  rols. 
of  Yorkshire  Pedigrees,  besides  one  <^ 
Lancashire.  These  were  first  com- 
piled by  Hopkinson  toward  the  end 
of  the  17th  cent.,  and  received  addi- 
tions and  notes  bv  Thomas  Wibsi 
at  the  beginning  or  the  18th» 

The  Central  Publie  Free  Library 
is  in  Infirmary  Street  There  are 
about  27,000  vols.  Branch  libraries 
exist  at  Hunslet  and  Holbeck. 

The  Mix4id  Cloth  Hall,  a  long 
building  without  architectural  cfaarao 
ter,  stands  nearly  opposite  the  Well- 
ington Rly.  Stat.  It  is  divided  into  6 
compartments  or  "streels,"  each  of 
which  contains  2  rows  of  stalls,  with 
the  name  of  the  clothier  to  whom  i; 
belongs  marked  on  each  staU.  On 
Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  the  hall  is 
open  for  an  hour  and  a  halt  and  the 
business  done  in  that  short  time  id 
sometimes  very  extensive. 

TheWhite  dotJiHaO,  formerlynear 
the  Assembly  Booms,  has  been  re- 
built in  Wellington-street,  on  a  scale 
of  some  magnificence.  The  oost  was 
about  30,0001. 

Near  the  Mixed  Cloth  Hall  stands  a 
bronze  statue  of  Sir  B.  Peel,  designed 
by  Behnes,  Its  cost  was  1500  gui- 
neas, raised  by  public  subscription. 

Opposite,  at  the  comer  of  Bc»r 
Lane  and  Park  Bow,  on  tiie  site  of 
the  old  Commercial  BuildingB,  is 
rapidly  approaching  completion  a 
New  Exchange,  the  foundation-intone 
of  which  was  laid  in  1872  by  H.  R.  H. 
Prince  Arthur,  on  behalf  of  H.  M. 
the  Queen  (from  which  reason  it 
bears  the  title  of  Boyal).  The  de- 
sign (by  Messrs.  Realey,  of  Brad- 
ford) is  Gothic,  of  the  later  part  of 
the  15th  cent.,  and  merits  more 
than  a  casual  glance.  Any  one 
caring  for  architecture  cannot  do 
better,  after  leaving  the  B;oyal  Ex- 
change, than  to  take  a  walk  up  Ftfk 
Bow,  and  examine  the  pnncipsl 
buildings  there.  The  VnitaHan 
Chapel,  the  first  building  we  ooma 
to,  though  erected  in  the  early  years 
of  the  Gothic  revival,  is,  from  its 
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excellent  proportions,  one  of  the 
best  baildingB  in  the  town.  A  ]ittle 
higher  up  the  street  Sir  Gilbert  Scott 
is  well  represented  in  the  Bank  of 
Messrs.  Beckett  and  Co.,  and  Mr, 
Waterhoute.  and  others  have  shown 
how  well  Gothic  is  adaptable  to 
shop  requirements. 

Leeds  is  rich  in  charitable  institu- 
tions,  and  contains  of  course  Dissent- 
ing places  of  worship  of  every  kind. 
But  the  town  can  show  few  relics  of 
earlier  days.  The  most  interesting 
u  perhaps  the  Bed  HaH,  in  Upper- 
head  Bow — the  house  in  which 
Charles  L  was  confined  for  a  day  or 
two  when  passing  southward  in  the 
custody  of  Comet  Joyce.  It  is  said 
that  a  servant  in  the  Red  Hall  had 
deviaed  a  plan  for  the  king's  escape, 
which  he  declined  to  attempt,  but 
left  with  her  a  token  of  his  gratitude, 
which  was  aflerwaids  recognised  by 
Charles  II.,  who  made  her  husband 
chief  bailiff  in  Yorkshire.  He  be- 
came a  man  of  considerable  wealth, 
and  built  a  house  called  Crosby  Hall, 
near  the  head  of  Briggate. 

Wellington  Street^  in  which  are 
the  prindpel  warehouses,  and  Brig- 
gate,  where  are  the  best  shops,  are 
the  most  important  streets  in  Leeds ; 
and  a  fine  street  has  been  made 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Boar  Lane. 
At  the  foot  of  Briggate  is  Leeds 
Bridge,  over  the  Aire,  on  which, 
before  1684,  the  cloth  market  was 
held.  The  cloth  was  brought  to  the 
bridge  on  pack-horses,  and  hung 
over  the  battlements  for  exhibition. 
A  portion  of  this  bridge  is  perhaps 
KortDiui;  but  it  was  widened  at  a 
much  later  period  by  the  addition 
of  a  second  midge  in  close  contact 
with  the  first;  and  this  in  1873 
was  entirely  replaced  by  a  wide  new 
iron  bridge.  On  the  skirt  of  Wood- 
hoosb  Moor,  a1x)ve  the  town,  is  the 
new  Chrammar  Schooi,  built  by  Ed- 
fcard  Sarry  from  a  design  by  his 
&ther  Sir  Charles  Barry.  It  is  fine, 
bat  fax  too  churchlike^  with  a  low  of 
nave  and  clerestory  windows.    The 


school  was  founded  in  1552,  by  "  Sir 
William  Sheafield,  priest,"  and  has 
since  been  well  endowed. 

Woodhouse  Moor  itself  is  the 
"breathing-place"  of  Leeds;  and, 
happily,  is  safe  from  enclosure,  since 
it  has  been  bought  by  the  corpora- 
tion. From  it  there  is  a  fine  view 
up  the  valley  of  the  Aire ;  on  the  side 
of  which,  and  round  the  moor,  are  the 
houses  of  the  principal  merchants. 

A  new  Hospital,  and  a  Medical 
School  near  it,  built  from  the  designs 
of  Sir  O,  O.  Scott,  are  good,  and  well 
placed.  The  former  is  built  on  the 
principle  of  separate  pavilions,  so  as 
to  obtain  as  much  quiet  and  fi'ee  air 
as  possible.  The  desif^i  is  a  kind  of 
Lombard  Gothic,  with  an  arcaded 
screen  connecting  the  several  por- 
tions. It  is  said  by  competent  au- 
thorities to  be  the  most  perfect 
building  of  the  kind  in  existence. 

The  great  Manufcietoriei  of  Leeds 
are  of  course  the  chief  sights  of  the 
place,  but  those  to  which  a  stran- 
ger without  introductions  has  tlie 
least  chance  of  obtaining  access. 
They  are  collected,  for  the  most  part, 
near  the  W.  or  Eirkstall  road ;  anii 
at  night,  when  the  light  streams 
from  innumerable  windows,  rising 
tier  above  tier,  all  this  quarter  of 
Leeds  is  very  striking  and  impressive. 
Of  the  doth  mills  one  of  the  largest 
is  that  of  Messrs.  Gk)tt,  at  Bean  Ing, 
where  the  whole  process  of  manu- 
facture may  be  witnessed  from  the 
very  commencement.  (See  Introd.) 
Their  great  establishment,  where  the 
completed  goods  are  sorted  and 
stored,  is  in  Wellington  Rd.  In  their 
factory  steam  is  used  throughout, 
even  for  packing  the  ba]es  of  cloth ; 
and  the  whole  arrangements  are  ad- 
nurable  for  their  order  and  cleanliness. 

In  Leeds  and  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood there  are  between  800  and 
900  manu&cturers  of  woollen  cloth, 
some  of  them  representing  firms 
of  great  wealth  and  importance. 
Clom  is  still  the  staple  produce  of 
the  district ;  but  the  flcut  trade  is  in- 
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creasing  here  fast,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Belfast,  tiie  mills  are  said 
'  to  turn  out  more  work  than  any 
other  town  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
One  of  the  largest  flax-mills  in 
Europe  is  that  of  the  Mestn.  Mar- 
fhaUf  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Aire. 
(Turn  down  Neville  Street,  opening 
from  Swinegate,  near  the  Wellington 
8tat ;  cross  the  Victoria  Bridge, 
and  take  the  first  turning  rt.)  There 
are  here  two  mills,  the  old,  built 
after  the  usual  style  of  factories ; 
and  the  new,  a  yery  remarkable 
building,  which,  instead  of  being 
raised  to  a  beight  of  5  or  6  stories, 
is  spread  over  a  space  of  about  two 
acres,  forming  one  enormous  apart- 
ment 400  ft.  long  by  216  ft.  broad, 
and  20  ft.  high.  The  roof  of  groined 
arches  built  of  brick  rests  upon  50 
cast-iron  pillars.  There  are  66  of 
these  arches  or  domes,  each  of  which 
is  lighted  by  a  circular  lantern, 
14  ft.  in  diameter,  and  rising  about 
9  ft.  above  the  roof.  This  arrange- 
ment avoids  the  steam,  which  col- 
lects in  the  older  factories,  story 
over  story;  and  provides  a  mr 
better  light.  (It  is  said  that  the 
plan  does  not  really  involve  a  greater 
extent  of  ground :  but  this  seems 
questionable.)  Upon  the  roof  itself 
(beween  the  lanterns)  is  laid  coal- 
tar  mixed  with  lime,  so  as  to  be  im- 
permeable to  moisture;  and  this  is 
covered  with  eight  inches  of  soil, 
sown  with  grass, — by  which  means 
an  equable  temperature  is  secured 
for  the  hall  below.  The  entrance  to 
the  mill  is  designed  after  the  propy- 
laoon  of  an  Egyptian  temple ;  and 
the  lofty  obelisk  which  rises  beside 
it  is  a  chimney  in  disguise ;  but  the 
**  taskmasters  "  here  have  little  cause 
to  fear  a  comparison  with  those  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Besides 
building  a  church  (St.  John's,  oppo- 
site the  mill)  for  the  "  hands"  which 
people  the  district,  the  Messrs.  Mar- 
shall have  established  schools,  and 
have  provided  an  excellent  library 
for  their  workmen. 


All  the  operationB  connected  with 
flax-spinning  and  weaving  are  cairied 
on  in  this  vast  hall,  where  abont 
1000  hands  are  at  work  daily.  The 
spindles  alone  are  valued  at 
100,0002.  The  view  in  every  direc- 
tion is  of  course  wonderful;  and 
the  thorough  ventilation,  the  ordrr, 
cleanliness,  and  silence  (broken  onlr 
by  the  dick  of  machinery)  sre  most 
striking.  The  machines  are  full  of 
ingenmty;  that  for  pressing  the 
hot  water  out  of  the  flax,  when  on  its 
reels,  deserves  special  notice;  and 
there  is  a  curious  process  foUofved 
for  working  up  the  tow  which  hae 
been  separated  from  l^e  '^line,*'  into 
usable  flax.  In  order  to  get  a  finer 
fabric,  the  flax  is  steeped  in  varioo? 
chemical  preparations,  which  change 
its  colour  in  the  course  d  the  woi^. 
but  leave  it  nearly  white  at  the  end 
The  best  flax  is  imported  fiom  th- 
neighbourhood  of  Poictiers,  when* 
the  water  of  the  Liease  has  som*' 
peculiar  quality  which  greatly  im- 
proves it.  Flemish  fliuc  coanes  next 
then  Dutoh,  and  last  that  impofted 
from  the  Baltic. 

Huckaback  towels,  coverings  for 
mattresses,  all  kinds  of  Unen  fitbrics, 
and  an  immense  amount  of  sewing- 
thread,  are  made  here ;  and  upwards 
of  70  million  yards  of  linen  yam  ai\* 
spun  daily.  The  great  engines, 
each  of  100  horse-power,  are  worth 
special  notice;  the  working  madiinerr 
is  carried  underground  from  them, 
for  the  sake  of  safetv. 

The  flax  trade  of  Leeda  emploTi 
from  12,000  to  14,000  hands.  There 
are  37  (or  more)  factories  in  the 
borough. 

Of  the  Iron  Faclorie$and  Fmmdrie$ 
the  largest  is  perhaps  the  Aindd' 
Foundnf  (Messrs.  Kit8on\  where 
locomotives,  stationary  engines,  and 
boilers,  &c.,  are  made ;  but  one  still 
more  interesting  is  the  WtJBin§tm 
Foundry,  belonging  to  Measrs.  I^ 
buim.  This  covers  neariy  4  acres  i>f 
ground;  and  all  the  deUoate  mft- 
chinery  used  far  spinning  flax,  tow. 
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hemp,  and  ailk,  may  here  be  seen  in 
prooees  of  oonstnictioiL  The  mould- 
ing of  the  various  pieces  of  iron  is  very 
cnrioiu  and  interesting;  and  the 
▼ititor  will  hare  a  good  opportunity 
of  stndying  here  the  constniction  of 
the  machine  which  he  may  have  seen 
at  work  at  Messrs.  Gott's  or  Mar- 
shall's. On  an  ayemge,  one  spinning 
machine,  with  all  its  acoompanxments, 
ifl  sent  out  daily  from  these  works. 

To  some  even  of  more  interest  than 
Messrs.  Fairhaim's  is  the  machine 
"  shop  "  of  Mutn,  BaUey  and  Green- 
woodj  at  Armley^  where  is  turned  out 
an  immense  amount  of  machinery 
for  the  making  of  field-guns,  rifles, 
and  other  implements  of  war,  and 
for  the  more  peaceful  trade  of  silk 
dressing. — (It  may  here  also  be  men- 
tioned that  Armley  gaol,  1^  m.  from 
the  Town-hall,  is  a  model  in  its 
way.) 

The  GUm  Works  of  Messrs.  Bower 
at  Hunslet,  and  the  Sheepscar 
Spanith  Leather  Works  belonging  to 
MesfflTB.  Wilson,  are  also  well  de- 
serving of;a  visit  Every  kind  .of 
manufiu*ture  is  indeed  represented 
at  Leeds.  There  are  9  tobacco  fac- 
tories ;  and  more  than  30  firms  en- 
gaged in  ohemioal  prepamtions  of 
various  sorts. 

Among  many  men  of  note  bom  in 
Leeds  were— i2a2«/»  Thereby,  the 
antiquary;  Dr.  milner,  author  of 
the  'Ohuroh  History/  and  his 
brother  the  Dean  of  Carlisle ;  Ben- 
jamin Wilson,  the  landscape  artist ; 
and  WiUtam  Lodge,  the  engraver. 

No  one  who  can  afford  the  time 
slioold  leave  Leeds  without  visiting 
Bowndhay,  the  new  PtMic  Parky 
about  1^  m.  from  the  top  of  Briggate, 
situated  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
handsome  homes  send  gardens  of  the 
wealUiydtiaens  of  Leeds.  Ronndhay 
Park  was  for  some  time  the  property 
of  the  Nicholson  family,  and  was  pur- 
chased in  1872  by  the  corporation 
on  behalf  of  the  public,  at  a  cost 
of  140,0001.  It  is  773  acres  in  ex- 
tent, situated  on  beautifully  undu- 


lating ground,  well  wooded,  with 
several  lakes  (the  largest  of  which, 
the  Waterloo,  so-called,  because 
finished  in  1815,  covers  83  acres) 
and  waterfalls,  far  away  from  the 
noise  and  turmoil  of  the  town.  It 
appears  to  exactly  answer  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  acquirecL 
The  mansion  of  Bonndhay,  a  large 
house  with  a  lofty  colonaided  por- 
tico, is  set  apart  as  an  hotel  of  the 
first  class.  The  gardens  are  gene- 
rallv  open  to  all.  It  may  safely  be 
said  that  no  other  town  in  England 
possesses  such  a  '*  people's  park  "  as 
Eoundhay. 

Unless  his  object  be  to  study  the 
mills  and  manufactures  of  Leeds 
(for  which  he  must  have  special  ad- 
vantages and  introductions),  the 
tourist  will  hardly  care  to  remain 
here  for  more  than  a  day  or  two. 
Most  of  the  places,  however,  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  and  follow- 
ing routes  may  be  made  the  objects 
of  a  day's  excursion  from  Leeds ;  and 
the  great  manufacturing  towns  ( Brad- 
ford, Hali&x,'  Huddersfield,  Bams^ 
ley)  are  reached  in  so  short  a  time  by 
rly.  that  a  long  day  may  be  spent  in 
each  without  difiiculty.  KirkttaU 
Abbey  (see  the  following  route)  is 
within  a  few  minutes'  distance  by 
rly.,  and  trains  are  constantly  run- 
ning. Longer  excursions  may  be 
madie  to  (a)  Add  (5  m.)  and  to(&i 
Temple  Newsam  (4  m.). 

(a.)  The  country  round  Leeds  is 
much  broken  into  hill  and  valley, 
and  is  still  much  wooded,  though 
there  are  few  relics  of  the  ancient 
"forest  of  Elmete."  The  road  to 
Adel  passes  across  Woodhouse  Moor, 
having  below  it,  rt.,  the  pretty  Mean- 
wood  valley,  through  which  a  stream 
descends  to  join  the  Aire.  At  Head* 
ingUy  (2^  m.)  is  the  skeleton  of  a 
most  venerable  oak  known  for  ages 
as  ^e  Bkyrack,  or  Shire-oak,  and 
giving  its  name  to  the  Wapentake. 
It  is  quite  dead,  but  the  trunk  ib 
still  supported  by  ivy.    Near  it  are 
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two  inns — ^tbe  •  Oak  Tree '  ami  the 
*  Skyiack/  Like  other  famous 
oaka,  this  tree  probably  served  as  a 
boundary-mark  from  a  very  early  pe- 
riod, and,  as  Thoresby  conjectured, 
may  have  been  the  place  of  assembly 
for  the  Wapentake.  The  ch.  of  Head- 
ingley  is  modem  and  indiflerent. 

2.^  m.  beyond,  on  high  ground,  in 
an  open  country  with  little  wood,  is 
the  Norm.  ch.  of  Adel,  well-known 
to  archffiolo^ists.  Add  (possibly 
Ada's  Hill,  from  the  name  of  the 
first  Englitih  colonist — but  this  is 
quite  uncertain)  is  on  the  line  of 
a  Roman  cross-road  which  ran  from 
Gastleford  to  Ribchester.  There  was 
a  station  on  the  hill  slope  N.  of  the 
village,  where  many  Roman  remains 
(among  them  an  altar  inscribed  to 
the  goddess  Brigantia)  have  been 
discovered ;  and  it  has  been  sug- 
gested tliat  the  existing  church  may 
have  been  built  on  the  foundations 
of  a  Roman  building.  The  ch.  (dedi- 
cated to  8t.  John  the  Baptist)  was 
given  by  Ralph  Paganel  to  the  Bene- 
dictine priory  of  Holy  Trinity  at 
York;  and  remained  in  the  posses- 
sion of  that  house  until  the  IMssolu- 
tion.  It  is  a  small  Norm,  building, 
consisting  only  of  nave  and  chancel. 
The  windows  on  the  N.  side  are  all 
(except  one)  round-headed,  of  one 
light ;  only  one  original  window  re- 
mains on  the  S.  At  the  W.  end  are 
three  Norm,  windows.  (The  belfry 
above  is  modem.)  The  E.  window 
is  Perp.  All  the  windows  are  above 
a  stringcourse,  high  in  the  wall; 
and  the  corbel-table  below  the  roof 
should  be  especially  noticed.  The 
most  striking  features  of  the  ch., 
however,  are  the  S.  porch  and  the 
chancel  arch — both  enriched  wit^ 
very  elaborate  Norm,  sculpture 
Over  the  porch  is  a  gabled  pediment, 
in  which  appear  the  Saviour,  with 
the  emblems  of  the  four  Evangelists, 
and  the  Lamb  with  a  cross.  The 
chancel  arch  recedes  in  three  orders, 
the  outermost  of  which  has  the  bird's- 
head  moulding.    On  the  capitals  of 


the  shafts  are — the  Baptism  of  oar 
Lord— -(an  angel,  as  in  the  earlie*^ 
Byzantine  representations,  holdfr  hie 
robe;— the  Cnidfixion — a  knighi 
with  spear  and  shield — and  a  eaglt- 
tary.  This  last  emblem  (the  device 
of  King  Stephen)  probably  marks 
the  date  of  the  ch.,  which  mav  be 
compared  with  that  of  Iffley  near 
Oxtbrd,  nearly  of  the  same  time  and 
character.  The  glass  in  the  EL  win- 
dow dates  from  160L  The  three  bad 
pictures  in  the  chancel,  repieaenting 
the  Agony  of  our  Lord,  Hia  Craci- 
flxion,  and  Ascension,  are  by  Vander- 
banky  and  were  given  to  the  ch.  by 
Wm.  Jackson,  rector,  who  died  inl766. 

In  a  hollow  near  the  ch.  is  a  mill 
— a  modern  building  on  a  mill  &to 
of  extreme  antii^uity;  and  dnse 
above  it  is  the  site  of  the  Roman 
station,  marked  by  one  line  of  the 
original  vallum.  On  the  S.  it  was 
defended  by  a  stream  and  a  deep 
bog.  The  Roman  road  ran  above  it 
Sepulchral  remains,  altars,  &c^  have 
been  found  at  and  near  this  statkn 
— the  name  of  which  has  not  be^i 
preserved,  although  in  the  Domesday 
survey  a  place  in  the  parish  of  Adel 
receives  the  name  of  Burhedttmm — 
possibly  representing  that  of  the 
Roman  town.  Of  £e  altars,  some 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  Leeds  museum. 
Mr.  Wright  has  remarked  that  the 
inscription  "Deso  Brigantis"  does 
not  necessarily  refer  to  a  goddess  of 
the  Brigantes.  The  same  name  bas 
l)cen  found  at  Birrens  in  SootlaiHl, 
at  Chester,  and  elsewhere ;  and  a? 
these  altars  were  usually  dedicated 
by  settlers,  the  **Dea  Jarig."  may 
have  been  the  protecting  deit^  of 
some  distant  Brigantium — ^the  buth- 
place  of  the  dedicatiug  colonist 

In  the  valley  above  the  mill  is  a 
Beformatory  School^  estab.  1857. 

(The  pedestrian  may  walk  across 
the  country  firom  Add  to  Harewood. 
(See  the  following  rte.)  The  distance 
is  about  5  m.) 

(6. )  5  m.  S.E.  of  Leeds,  on  hi^h 
ground,  in  a  country  which  must 
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have  been  yery  pleasant  before  the 
days  of  smoke  and  tall  chimneys. 
id  Temple  Neujsam  (Mrs.  Meynell 
Ingram).  The  house  is  famous 
for  its  collection  of  pictures,  which 
are  shown  on  Thundaye  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  family. 

At  Xewsam  ( No  whusam  in  Domes- 
day) a  preceptory  of  Knights  Temp- 
lars was  founded  in  1181 ;  which  on 
the  sappresston  of  the  order  passed  to 
the  Hospitallers,  who  ceded  the  ma- 
nor to  Edward  IL  in  1324.  It  was 
afterwards  granted  to  Sir  John 
B'ArcT.  After  the  death  of  Thomas 
Lord  D'Aicy,  who  was  beheaded  for 
his  share  in  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace 
(1569),  Temple  Newsam  passed  to 
the  Earl  of  Lennox  and  his  wife 
Mai^^aret,  grand-daughter  of  Henry 
Vn. ;  and  it  was  here  that  their  son, 
the  unlucky  Damley,  husband  of 
Kary  of  Scotland,  was  bom.  James  I. 
gave  the  estate  to  his  kinsman  the 
Duke  of  Lennox,  who  sold  it  to  Sir 
Arthur  Ingram.  From  Lord  Irvine, 
who  represented  the  Ingram  family, 
it  came  in  1807  to  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford,  who  took  the  surname  of 
Ingram  before  that  of  Seymour ;  and 
from  him  to  the  late  proprietor,  H.  C. 
Meynell  Ingram.  Edq. 

Temple  Newsam  is  perhaps  the 
'*  Templestowe '*  of  'Ivanhoe,'  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  Sir  W.  Scott 
ever  visited  this  place,  and  the  de- 
scription in  the  novel  might  apply  to 
any  other  preceptory  in  the  North. 

The  existing  house  was  built 
temp.  Charles  L,  by  Sir  Arthur 
Ingram,  who  pulled  aown  the  older 
mansion,  retaining  however  a  portion 
of  the  building  which  contained 
what,  according  to  Thoresby,  was 
cUled  the  **Boyal  Chamber,'*  in 
which  Damley  was  bom.  This  room 
however  can  no  longer  be  indentified. 
The  new  house  was  iujured  by  firo 
in  1635 ;  but  seems  to  have  been  at 
onoe  restored.  It  is  of  brick,  with 
atone  coigns,  very  picturesque,  in 
plan  resembling  a  half  H ;  and  in 
oompUanoe  with  a  quaint  fashion  of 


the  time,  the  open  battlement  rannin^ 
round  the  roof  is  composed  of  capitod 
letters  cut  in  stone,  forming  the 
words  **  All  Glory  and  Praise  be 
given  to  God,  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  on  High;  Peaoe 
upon  Earth,  Good  Will  toward  men  ; 
Honour  and  tme  Allegianoe  to  our 
Gracious  King,  Loving  Affections 
among  his  subjects,  Health  and 
Plenty  within  this  house."  The 
interior  is  fine,  and  contains  two 
very  striking  apartments:  the  Li- 
brary, 24  ft.  square  :  and  the  Pidure 
GaUery  108  ft.  by  28  ft  Unfortu- 
nately this  room  is  badly  lighted, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a 
good  view  of  the  pictures  it  contains. 
The  most  important  are  — 

GtUdo,  —  John  the  Baptist,  very 
good ;  St  Margaret,  "  well  designed 
and  carefully  executed.'' — Waagen» 
Bttfcens.  — The  Virgin  and  Child, 
the  Baptist,  and  Joseph,  in  a  land- 
scape. Nicholas  Poussin.  —  The 
Virgin,  with  the  Baptist  and  St. 
Elizabeth.  Armihale  Caraeci, — The 
Dead  Christ  with  Disciples.  WCOiam 
Vandendde. — Two  sea-pieces ;  one  of 
Van  Tromp*s  naval  victories.  Poelem- 
burg. — A  Charity,  with  children  and 
angels ;  *'  belongs  in  every  respect  to 
his  finest  works." — Waagen.  Miere" 
veldt — Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange. 
Sir  J.  Reynolds. — Marehioness  of 
Hertford ;  fdll-length,  with  landscape 
background;  Lord  and  Lady  Irwine ; 
and  a  Shepherd  Boy;  *'of  sinenlar 
charm."  W.  Jan  Assdyn. — ••  A  Targe 
and  very  beautiful  picture,  inscribed 
and  dated  1646."  iiem6randt— Por- 
trait of  himself.  Albert  Durer. — A 
Cmciflxion;  Dr.  Waagen  assigns  this 
picture  to  a  "good  master  of  the 
Dutch  school  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
15th  cent"  /on  jFVf.— A  Wild-Boar 
Hunt.  Oaspar  Poussin, —  A  land- 
scape. *Tman. — Portrait  of  Martin 
Bucer,  the  reformer  ;  "  unquestion- 
ably the  finest  picture  in  the  colleo- 
tion."  —  Waagen.  Claude,  —  Land- 
scape with  ruins ;  fine.  Le  Bourgninan. 
— Landscape  and  sea-piece. 
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The  park  of  Temple  Newsun  ia 
large,  well-woodod,  and  fall  of  deer ; 
but  the  smoke  of  Leeds  extends  even 
here,  and  the  trees  are  much  black- 
ened on  the  side  toward  the  town. 
One  avenue  is  very  picturesque. 

(The  ruins  of  Thorpe  Halt,  2  m.  8. 
of  Temple  Newsam,  the  medinval 
residence  of  the  Skargills,  will  repay 
the  visit  of   an  architectural    antl- 

guary.  It  was  partly  demolished  by 
ir  Arthur  Ingram  in  the  time  of 
Ghas.  I.,  after  he  purchased  it  from 
Major  Clough.) 

A  drive  of  not  quite  a  mile  will 
bring  the  visitor  from  Temple 
Newsam  to  the  village  of  Whit' 
kirk;  very  near  which  is  AutUtorpe 
Lodge,  the  birthplaoe  of  John  Smea- 
ton  the  engineer,  and  the  con- 
structor of  the  Eddystone  lighthouse. 
He  was  bom  here  June  8, 1724 ;  his 
father  was  an  attorney.  Austhorpe 
remained  his  home  during  the  whole 
of  his  active  life;  and  the  square 
tower  whidi  he  built  for  his  study 
still  exists.  He  died  here,  October 
28, 1792,  and  was  buried  in  Whii- 
kirk  chun^.  (For  an  excellent 
sketch  of  his  life,  see  *  Smiles'  Lives 
of  the  Engineers,'  vol.  ii)  He  is 
said  to  have  designed  iron  gates  for 
the  park  of  Temple  Newsam;  and 
water  is  still  raised  in  the  grounds 
there  by  an  ingenious  hydraulic 
ram  which  he  constructed. 

Whitkirk  Ckurdi  deserves  a  visit. 
It  is  Perp.,  with  a  tower,  of  which 
the  parapet  overhangs,  as  if  machi- 
colated.  In  it  is  an  altar-tomb,  with 
effigies,  temp.  Hen.  VU.,  for  Bobert 
Scargill  and  his  wife,  founders  of  a 
chantry  here;  a  monument  with 
effigies,  for  Ed.  Viscount  Lrwine; 
and  another  (by  NdUekene)  for  the 
Inst  Lord  and  Lady  lrwine.  On  the 
wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  tablet  for 
John  Smeaton  and  his  wife.  It  is 
surmounted  by  a  model  of  the  Eddy- 
stone. 


ROUTE  29. 

LEEDS  TO  HARROGATE  (KIRKSTALL, 
HAREWOOO). 

(jV.  Eattem  JBZy.,  10  tmins  dailv., 

Leaving  Leeds  from  the  New 
8tat^  and  stopping  at  the  Hdbeek 
Juttd.t  the  line  curves  northwud, 
crossing  the  Wharfe  by  a  visducl. 
In  the  valley  L  is  the  village  of  Bur- 
ley,  with  a  good  modem  ch.  (St. 
Matthias).  At  the  end  of  the  a 
transept  is  a  tower  and  spire  166  ft. 
high.  10  min.  after  leaving  Leeds  the 
trun  reaches 

3  m.  Headingley,  (For  the  village 
and  its  ancient  oak-tree,  see  Bte.  28.) 
Below  the  stat.,  1.,  is  ^e  manvfiie- 
turing  village  of  KirkstaU,  and  in 
the  valley  dose  above  it  the  ruins  of 
KirkstaU  Abbey, 

The  renuuns  of  Eirkstall  are  more 
perfect  than  those  of  any  other  York- 
shire  abbey,  with  the  exception  d 
Fountains.  They  have  consequently 
a  veiy  high  Interest  for  the  archeo- 
logi&t.  But,  although  the  sitwtion 
is  still  beautiful,  the  smoke  of  Leeds 
has  so  blackened  the  rains  and  the 
trees  which  surround  them;  the 
Aire,  wiiich  flows  by,  is  so  com- 
pletely discoloured ;  and  the  valky 
above  and  below  is  so  full  of  busf 
life  and  tall  chimneys,  that  Kirkstall 
has  far  less  diarm  than  many  a 
ruin  of  less  importance.  There  is 
of  course  something  very  striking  in 
the  contrast  between  these  rdica  of 
a  former  age,  and  the  fiictories  and 
railroads  that  encircle  them. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  12th  cent 
Henry  de  Lacy,  *'  vir  magnaram  w- 
rum,  et  inter  prooeres  r^ni  notissi- 
mus,"  made  a  vow,  during  a  dangt'^ 
ons  illness,  that,  should  he  recover,  be 
would  found  a  house  of  OiMercisD 
monks — ^the  order  whi<^  had  jnst 
(see  Bievaulx,  Bte.  18;  and  Food* 
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tains,  Rte.  22)  been  intiodnoed  in 
Yorluhire.      His   abbey   was    flist 
established  at  Barnoldswick  in  Cm- 
Ten   (see  Bte.  80),  where,  in  1147, 
a  oolonj  of  monks  was  translated 
from  Fountains.    At  Barnoldswick, 
however,  the  Cistercians  encountered 
many  troubles  and  difficulties,  some 
of  their  own  seeking  (Rte.  80) ;  and 
the  abbot  was  anxious  to  remove  his 
coDTent  to  a  better  situation,  when, 
journeying  on  the  business  of  the 
house,  he  chanced  to  pass  through 
the  then  lonely  and  wooded  valley 
of  the  Aire.    Near  the  place  where 
Kirkstall  now  stands,  he   found  a 
small  body  of  hermits ;  and,  says  the 
chronicle  of  Kirkstall  (preserved  in 
the  Bodleian — a  part  has  been  printed 
in  the  Monsisticon),  "  delighted  with 
the  amenity  of  the  place/'  he  turned 
aside  to  ask  of  the  hermits  whence 
they  came  and  what  was  their  mode 
of  life.    A  certain  '^Seleth,"  whom 
they  recognised  as  their  heed,  told 
him  that  he  came  from  the  southern 
part  of  England,  in  obedience  to  a 
voice  which  called  him  in  a  dream, 
sayingt  "  Ariiee,  Seleth ;  go  into  the 
province  of  York,  and  seek  diligently 
in  a  valley  called  Airedale  for  a  cer- 
tain place  named  Kirkstall ;  for  there 
Shalt  thou  provide  a  future  habitation 
for  brethren  wherein  to  serve  mv 
son."    "  Who  is  thy  son,"  he  asked, 
**  that  I  ought  to  serve  ?  "    And  the 
voice  answered,  '*  I  am  Mary ;  and 
my  son  is  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the 
Saviour    of    the    world.'*      Beleth 
began  his  journey  forthwith,  and  at 
last  came  to  a  place  which  certain 
shepherds  told  him  was  called  Kirk- 
staJiL    Here  he  established  himself, 
and  was  soon  joined  by  others  who 
wished  to   lead  an  eremitical   life 
"  after  the  &shion  of  the  brethren  of 
Leruth." 

The  abbot,  who  had  been  struck 
with  the  capabilities  of  the  site, 
**  began  at  once,**  says  the  chronicler, 
to  point  out  to  Seleth  and  his  brethren 
the  sapeiior  advantages  of^s  ^ 
monastio  life  to  that  ^ilcj^"have 


adopted ;  and  leaving  them  to  ponder 
his  words  went  straightway  to  Henry 
de  lAcy  (probably  to  Pontefract). 
He  told  Be  Lacy  of  the  Bamoldswick 
troubles,  and  added  that  he  had 
found  a  site  in  every  way  preferable, 
to  which  the  convent  might  be  re- 
moved. Kirkstall,  however,  belonged 
to  William  of  Poiotou,  and  not  to  De 
Lacy :  but  by  the  latter's  influence 
the  site  was  gained.  (The  arms  of 
the  abbey,  3  swords  palewise,  points 
downwards,  were  adopted  from  those 
of  William  of  Poictou.)  Some  of 
the  hermits  joined  themselves  to  the 
Cistercian  house.  Others  received  a 
sum  of  money  and  departed  else- 
where. (K  similar  body  of  hermits 
had  estaolished  themselves  on  the 
ground  where  Nostell  Priory  was 
afterwards  founded,  and  their  dis- 
covery by  Ralph  Adlave  led  to  the 
erection  of  that  house ;  see  Bte.  88. 
The  names  of  Nostell  =  North-stall, 
and  Kirkstall,  indicate  foresters* 
*'  stalls  "  or  lodges  in  the  midst  of 
the  wood ;  and  it  would  seem  that  a 
small  cli.  had  once  existed  at  Eark- 
stall  before  the  arrival  of  the  her- 
mits.) 

Henry  de  Lacy  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  monastic  ch.  at  Kirkstall 
with  his  own  hands,  and  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  monastery  was  com- 
pleted at  his  cost  The  brethren 
entered  their  new  house  May  19, 
1152.  The  site  was  admirable,  but 
it  proved  to  be  **  bonis  fere  destitu- 
tum,  pneter  Ue^na  et  lapides.*' 
Across  the  river,  however,  there  was 
a  tract  of  rich  land.  William  de 
Bainville,  its  lord,  gave  it  to  the 
monastery,  which  henceforth  had  its 
cornfields  and  granges  close  at  hand; 
and  other  benefifictorB  speedily  in- 
creased its  possessions. 

Of  the  later  history  of  the  house 
there  is  little  to  record.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Abbot  Hugh  of  Grimston, 
in  1284,  the  debts  of  the  abbey 
amounted  to  52482.  ISs.  7(2.,  besides 
^^^*****^ksof  wool — an  enormons  sum 

and  by  Pd?  ^y* '   ^^*  ^^^*   ^^^ 
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seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  no 
small  energy  and  resource,  since  be- 
fore his  death,  wliich  occurred  in 
1304,  the  debt  had  been  reduced  to 
1602.  The  gross  annual  value  at  the 
Dissolution  vras  512Z.  13«.  4<j.  The 
site  was  then  granted,  in  exchange 
for  other  lands,  to  Abp.  Cranmer, 
and  after  many  changes  it  came, 
with  adjoining  estates,  into  the  hands 
of  the  Earls  of  Cardigan,  who  still 
possess  it. 

A  small  sum  is  paid  for  admission 
to  the  ruins,  which  the  visitor  is  then 
left  to  examine  at  his  leisure.  The 
greater  part  of  the  remains  is  Trans.- 
Norm.;  no  doubt  beloninng  to  the 
original  building  erected  by  Henry 
de  Lacy.  The  first  abbot — Alexan- 
der, who  had  been  prior  of  Fountains 
when  he  removed  to  Bamoldswick, 
and  who  had  procured  the  site  of 
Kirkstall — ruled  the  house  for  35 
years.  '*  verus  abbas  ct  re  et  nomine," 
says  the  chronicler,  and  was  untiring 
in  his  care  for  the  fabric,  which  he 
lived  to  see  completed,  and  for  all  its 
dependencies.  The  general  plan  of 
the  remains  resembles  that  ot  Foun- 
tains (Bte.  22),  except  that  the  hos- 
pitium  (perhaps  owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  ground;  seems  to  have  been 
here  placed  E.  of  the  abbot's  house, 
instead  of  in  the  court  W.  of  the  ch., 
as  was  most  usual. 

The  Churckt  which  consists  of  a 
long  nave,  with  transepts,  and  a  very 
short  choir,  is  throughout  Trans.- 
Norm,  with  the  exception  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  tower  \  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  transept'  and  of  the 
E.  end  of  the  choir.  These  are  Perp. 
of  late  character.  The  original  tower, 
in  accordance  with  Cistercian  pre- 
cepts (see  Fountains),  rose  but  litde 
above  the  roof;  but,  as  at  Fountains, 
a  later  age  grew  impatient  of  this 
simplicity,  and  a  lofty  Perp.  tower 
was  raised  on  the  older  structure. 
This  seems  to  have  been  incapable 
of  supporting  the  additional  wcin'bt. 
At  all  events  2  sides,  and  a  pn'' 
third,  feU  in  1779,  leaving 


maining  portion  in  somewhat  iDsecme 
condition.  From  the  oocnrrence  of 
the  letters  W.  M.  on  the  bnttresaes,  it 
appears  that  this  supeTstructure  was 
added  by  William  MarBhall,  abbot 
from  1509  to  1528. 

The  design  of  the  W.  front  is  un- 
usual, very  picturesque,  and  should 
be  especially  noticed.  The  pointed 
pediment  of  the  portal  rises  to  the 
sill  of  the  window  above  it,  which 
has  2  rounded  arches  within  a  wider 
circ.  aich,  the  tympanum  of  which  ia 
(at  present)  qmte  plain.  (The  gable, 
and  side  pinnacles  are  of  later '  rerp."^ 
date).  The  long  nave  and  transepts 
are  of  nearly  the  same  date  as  thoee 
of  Fountains,  and,  like  that,  are  plain 
and  massive,  though  there  is  peraaps 
a  greater  tendency  to  eniichment 
at  Kirkstall.  The  arches  of  the 
main  arcade  are  pointed.  The  win- 
dows of  aisles  and  clerestory  are 
round-headed.  The  transepts  were 
without  western  aisles,  and  each 
eastern  aisle  was  divided  into  H 
chapels,  separated,  as  at  Fountains, 
by  solid  walls.  The  choir  or  chancel 
was  unusually  short,  projecting  only 
1  bay  beyond  the  E.  wall  of  the 
transept.  Neither  monuments  iM>r 
tomb-slabs  exist  in  the  ch.,  the  entire 
length  of  which  is  224  ft  6  in.  It 
does  not  stand  due  E.  and  W..  hot 
the  Cistercians  seem  to  have  paid  do 
great  attention  to  the  observance  of 
this  rule,  which  is  English  rather 
than  universal.  At  Rievaulx  they 
abandoned  it  altogether. 

The  Cloister^  as  usual,  is  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  nave,  and  forms  a  quad- 
rangle of  143  ft  by  115.  The  whole 
is  Trans.-Norm.  with  round-headi^l 
windows  and  doors.  On  the  £.  bide, 
adjoining  the  8.  transept  of  the  ch.. 
is  the  Chapter'hcute,  a  long  paral- 
lelo^pram  (as  was  usual  with  the  Gic- 
tercians),  with  2  massive  piers  rising 
in  the  centre,  and  dividing  the 
apartment  into  3  bays,  the  2  western* 
most  of   whicli   are  Trans.-Noiin. : 

moeastem  (with  the  eastern  pier; 

(see  ]fi9\e  Chapter-house  is  Gt  t\. 
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9  in.  long  and  30  ft.  6  in.  wida  Beve- 
lal  stone  coffins  with  their  covering 
olabe  were  inserted  in  the  walls  when 
the  apartment  was  extended,  and 
bones  that  have  heen  fractured  have 
been  found  in  some  of  them.  Pro- 
bably they  were  tliose  of  members  of 
the  Lacy  &mily,  or  of  the  earlier 
abbots.  Some  stone  coffins,  which 
have  not  been  appropriated,  remain 
on  the  floor.  Beyond  the  chapter-house 
are  2  small  apartments  of  uncertain 
use,  and  on  the  S.  side  of  the  court  is 
the  Refectory,  the  4  doorways  opening 
to  which  are  now  walled  up.  The 
Kitchen  opened  from  the  S.^.  comer 
of  the  refectory ;  and  W.  of  it  was 
what  seems  to  have  heen  the  Prater- 
hifuse^  or  ^'conmion  room**  of  the 
monks.  Eastward  of  the  refectory, 
but  now  indicated  hy  little  more 
than  foundations,  was  the  abbot  s 
boose,  with  hall  and  chapel  as  at 
Fountains,  though  on  a  less  magni- 
ficent scale;  and  beyond  again  are 
the  foundations  of  the  Hoepitium. 
These  last  have  been  but  recently 
Qnoovered. 

A  wide  passage  W.  of  the  Frater- 
hoQse  formed  the  main  entrance  to 
the  cloister  court;  and  stretching 
along  and  beyond  the  W.  side  of  the 
court  was  the  Great  Covered  Cloieler, 
172  ft  6  in.  long  by  29  wide.  Ex- 
tt-nding  W.  of  this  cloister,  at  its 
southern  angle,  is  a  building  the  ap- 
propriation of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
determine.  The  Infirmary  would  na- 
tmally  be  looked  for  here;  but  on 
rach  side  of  the  building  are  large 
and  spacious  doorways  (not  inserted 
after  the  surrender  of  the  house),  and 
such  as  from  their  size,  number,  and 
position  would  have  rendered  the 
place  quite  unsuited  for  an  Infirmary. 
Above  the  cloister  was  the  Dormitory, 
All  these  buUdings  are  Trans.-Norm. 
The  OaiehouM,  N.W.  of  the  abbey, 
is  now  attached  to  a  private  resid- 
ence. 

In  1856  the  ruins  were  taken  on 
lease  by  a  oonmiittee  formed  in 
Leeds,  and  some  excavations  have 


been  made  under  their  direction. 
Some  very  interesting  objects  have 
been  discovered,  among  them  a 
chess-piece  of  the  I2th  cent.,  carved 
from  the  tusk  of  a  walrus  (see  de- 
scription and  figure  in  the  Archeol. 
Journal,  vol.  vi.) ;  a  mould  of  Oaen 
stone  for  castingv  metal  escallop- 
shells;  several  ornamented  keys: 
fragments  of  glass  and  pottery ;  and 
a  large  numb^  of  encaustic  paving- 
tiles,  portions  of  patterns  of  elaborate 
design.  The  ruins  are  tolerably  kept, 
but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  noisy  fAee 
and  large  picnics  are  sometimes  per- 
mitted among  them.  The  gatherers 
on  such  occasions  are  hardly  so  re- 
verential as  Dr.  Johnson,  who  per- 
sisted in  remaining  uncovered  within 
the  roofless  walls  of  St.  Andrew's 
Oathedral. 

The  large  iron-works  at  KirkdaR 
Forge,  about  a  mile  from  the  abbey, 
probably  mark  the  site  of  a  very 
ancient  foundry  established  by  the 
monks,  who,  here  as  elsewhere  in 
Yorkshire,  did  not  neglect  the  iron- 
stone which  they  found  on  their 
lands. 

Eirkstall  Church  is  modem,  and 
dates  from  1829.  On  the  hill  above 
the  rly.  is  KirkdaU  Orange  (William 
Beckett,  Esq.l. 

Leaving  Kirkstall,  the  next  stat. 
on  the  rly.  is  at 

5^  m.  Uorsforih.  The  large  village 
'Pop.  5465)  with  its  cloth-mills  lies  1. 
of  the  line.  Rt.,  soon  after  leaving 
the  stat.  is  Moseley  Wood«  through 
which  ornamental  walks  have  been 
cut ;  and  behind  it  Coohridae  HdUy 
once  a  seat  of  John  Sheffiela,  Duke 
of  Buckinghamshire  (bom  1650,  d. 
1720),  court  favourite  throughout  the 
reigns  of  Ghas.  IL,  Jas.  IL,  and 
Anne;  a  poet  whose  verses  ore 
now  forgotten,  and  a  critic  whose 
merit  was  recognised  by  Dryden,  by 
Prior — 

**  —  Happy  the  poet,  blest  the  lays. 
Which  Rockingham  hM  deigned  to  praise  "-> 

and  by  Pope— 
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"  Saoh  waa  the  moae,  whose  mke  and  pnc- 
tioetell 
'Xatiire's    chief  nuister-pieoe   is   writing 
welL'  "^Jistay  on  Critikitm, 

The^last  line  is  ham  the  Duke*8 
*  Easay  on  Poetry/  Oookridge  Hall 
hafi  been  partly  rebuilt. 

A  very  handsome  Conwdeaeeni 
Home  for  the  town  of  Leeds  has 
been  erected  here  at  the  ooet  of 
J.  Metoedfe-Smith,  Esq.  (archit., 
Norman  Shaw).  It  is  supported  by 
voluntary  con^butions. 

Soon  after  passmg  Moeeley  Wood 
the  rly.  plunges  into  Bzamhqse  Tun- 
nel, cut  through  the  high  ground  of 
which  Otley  Chevin  is  the  oresting 
ridffe.  This  tunnel  is  more  than  2 
m.  long,  and  during  its  construction 
some  of  the  workmen  were  killed  by 
a  fall  of  rock,  an  accident  oomme- 
momted  by  a  tablet  in  Otley  ch. 
(Rte.  30).  A  short  distance  beyond 
the  tunnel  the  line  reaches 

9|  m.  Atihington  Stat,  Here  the 
view  on  either  side  is  of  great  beauty, 
with  theWharfe,  here  a  wide  and 
full  river,  flowing  between  green, 
banks  and  bcu^ked  by  steep  wooded 
hills.  L  branches  off  the  rly.  to 
Otley  and  Ukley  (Bte.  30);  rt 
Harewoody  castle,  oh.,  house,  and 
park,  is  distant  about  4  m.  (It 
should  be  said  that  no  conveyance  is 
to  be  had  at  Arthington  Stat.,  and 
that  an  omnibus  which  formerly 
ran  thence  to  Harewood  does  so  no 
longer.  Harevoood  House  is  open  on 
Thursdays  between  11  and  4.) 

The  walk  from  Arthington  to 
Harewood  is  pleasant,  with  the 
winding  Wharfe  L  Arthington  HaU 
(Rev.  Thomas  Sheepshanks)  and 
Park  toe  passed  L;  and  opposite, 
rt.,  is  a  striking  new  ch.,  built 
and  endowed  by  the  late  Blr.  Sheep- 
shanks (archit., — Healey  of  Brad- 
ford). The  style  is  early  Geom., 
of  rather  French  than  English  cha* 
racter,  and  with  a  tower  and  spire 
decidedly  French.  The  stained 
glass  is  by  Clayton  and  Bell,  There 

-)  some  good  new  schools  on  the  1.  of 


the  road,   ilrt^tngion  Hiifi  (in  vrhich 
is  a  fine  picture  by  ConetdbiUy  stands 
near  the  site  of  a  house  for  Cluniac 
nuns,  founded,  in  the  middle  of  the 
12th  cent,  by  Peter  of  Arthingtoiu 
There  are  no  remains.    The  hall 
was  built  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
by  Cyril  Arthington,  **an  ingenious 
gentleman,  weU  seen  in  hydrosta- 
tics," says  Thoresby,  '^for  be  con- 
veyed water  ^m  the  Wharfe  to  his 
house.    Nearer  Harewood  (acroas  the 
river)  is  the  site  of  a  naoated  honae 
called  Bouagmoni,  once  a  manor-houBi' 
of  the  liislee,  loids  of  HarevKKxi  in 
the    13th  cent.     The  main    road 
winds   round  the  wooded    hill  ca 
which  Hisrewood  Castle  stands,  and 
then  enters   the    village — pleasant, 
neat,  well  kept ;  but  the  pedeatriui 
should  turn  off  by  the  first  road  rt, 
after  passing  Arthington  cIl.,  ascend 
RawdoQ  Hill,  and  then  take  the 
first  fork  1.,  which  will  bring  him  to 
the  village  of  Low  Weardley  (birth* 
place  of  John  Nicholscm,  the  so- 
called  '^  Airedale   poet,"  in  1790), 
and  thence  to  an  entrance  of  Hare- 
wood Park,  through  which  he  mar 
walk  to  the  village  (where  the  keys 
of  the  ch.  are  kept, — on  Thursdays 
it  is  open).    This  will  be  a  shorter 
and  pleasanter  walk  than  that  by 
the  high  road. 

The  manor  of  Harewood  was 
gmnted  after  the  Conquest  to  the 
Romellis,  who  no  doubt  erected  tfaa 
first  castle  here.  It  passed  from 
them  through  Fitzgeraldsand  Lilies 
to  Sir  Wilham  de  Aldburgh,  who 
became  lord  of  the  castle  and  manor 
in  1365,  by  feoffment  of  Robert 
Lord  de  Lisle  of  Kougemont  (on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Wharfe). 
His  only  son  died  without  issue. 
His  2  daughters  married — SybU. 
the  elder,  Sir  William  Ryther,  oi 
Byther  Castle,  near  Tadoaeter ;  the 
younger,  first.  Sir  B.  Stapylton,  of 
Carlton,  then  Sir  B.  Bedmayn,  of 
Bedmayn  and  Leven,  in  Woetmore- 
land.  The  husbands,  Bedmayn  aod 
Byther,  died  temp.  Hen.  VI.    They 
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did  not  diTide  the  estate,  and  inha- 
bited the  castle  alternately.  James 
Byther,  Esquire  of  the  Body  to  Q. 
Elizabeth,  writing  henoe  to  Lord 
Burleigh,  in  1590,  gives  no  pleasant 
picture  of  his  neighbourhood.  *'  "We 
have,"  he  says,  "many  Scottish 
wytts  among  us.  The  Borderer's 
property  of  taking  more  than  his 
own  so  engrafted  mat  cattle,  sheep, 
and  horses  never  so  hard  to  keep 
from  thieves'  hands,  even  in  the 
heart  of  this  shire."  Harewood 
afterwards  passed  to  the  Gk^coignes ; 
ftnd  the  ftmily  of  Laaoelles,  who  now 
possess  the  estate,  obtained  it  by 
purchase  about  the  year  1740. 

The  ruined  Castle  of  Harewood 
stands  on  high  ground,  but  on  the 
Blope  of  a  mound  falling  towards 
the  river.  This  mound  is  probably 
pre-Norman,  and  there  are  traces  of 
large  earthworks  E.  At  the  back 
extends  a  flat  open  space.  The 
plan  was  a  quadrangle,  with  towers 
at  the  angles,  and  with  the  main  en- 
trance through  a  projecting  tower  on 
the  N.  side.  This  entrance  admitted 
at  once  to  the  great  hall,  near  the  par- 
tition wall,  which,  on  the  W.  side,  se- 
parated the  hall  from  the  kitchens, 
over  which  were  the  solar  chamber 
ftnd  other  rooms.  There  are  square 
towers  S.E.  and  N.E.,  in  which 
^ere  4  stories  of  rooms.  The  hall 
is  54  ft.  9  in.  by  29  ft.  3  in. ;  and 
on  the  S.  side,  near  the  dais  is  a 
remarkable  recess  in  the  wall,  of 
some  depth,  with  a  projecting  shelf, 
onder  which  runs  a  graceful  leaf- 
moulding.  The  foliated  canopy  of 
the  recess  rests  on  side-shafts,  and 
at  the  back  is  a  slit-opening  in  the 
vail.  It  was,  no  doubt,  intended  to 
serve  as  a  permanent  sideboard  or 
heauffet ;  and  it  is  curious  to  find  a 
design  which  might  have  served 
for  Uiat  of  a  tomb  recess  so  appro- 
priated. The  whole  is  rich  Deo. 
work.  The  entrance-tower  has  the 
portcullis-groove  remaining,  and  the 
partcollis-^hamber  above.  There 
vaa  an   oratory  or  chapel  above 


again;  and  outside  this  tower  is 
seen  the  motto  of  Sir  William  de 
Aldburgh,  '*Yat  sal  be  saV  his 
shield  of  arms,  and  that  of  Baliol, 
King  of  Scotland.  Wm.  de  Ald- 
burgh was  ^  messenger  "  of  Edward 
Baliol,  27th  Ed.  III.,  and  it  was. 
perhaps,  owing  to  this  connection 
that  the  church  and  village  Scaped 
pillage  during  the  Scottish  forays 
of  this  tima  The  whole  of  the 
castle  seems  to  be  the  work  of  this 
Sir  Wm.  de  Aldburgh,  who,  in 
1867,  obtained  licence  to  crenellate 
the  **mansum  manerii"  of  Hare* 
wood. 

The  castle  was  probably  dis- 
mantled during  the  civil  war,  al- 
though there  is  no  direct  evidenoe  of 
this.  (It  was  habitable  in  1630,  but 
uninhaoitable  in  1657,  when  Sir 
John  Cutler  bought  it).  Its  towers 
are  covered  with  ivy,  and  the 
sketcher  may  find  work  for  his  pencU 
among  the  picturesque  ruins. 

Harewood  Church  (ded.  to  All 
Saints)  stands  in  the  park  about  ^ 
m.  E.  of  the  village.  It  is  Perp.,  and 
was  possibly  the  work  of  the  priory 
of  Rilton,  to  which  it  was  appro- 
priated by  Lord  Lisle  in  1853.  In 
1798  much  of  the  ancient  glass  and 
oak  fittings  was  removed,  and  the 
ch.  was  '*  beautified  '*  in  the  ftishion- 
of  that  time.  Recently  (1865)  it  has 
again  been  ''restored,"  and  the  in- 
terior is  now  in  very  perfect  order. 
(The  pulpit  and  fon^  given  by  Mr. 
Edwin  Lascelles,  are  new,  as  are  all 
the  roofs.)  The  Perp.  work  of  the 
ch.  is  fine,  with  a  lofty  arcade  (no 
clerestory),  and  piers  without  im- 
posts or  caps,  but  having  a  small 
bracket  at  the  intersections  of  the 
outer  mouldings.  The  N.  and  S. 
aisles  haye  chapels  at  the  E.  ends, 
opening  to  the  chancel,  with  lofty 
arches.  The  chancel  is  the  same 
width  as  the  nave,  and  the  propor- 
tion throughout  is  excellent.  The 
monuments  in  Harewood  oh.,  how- 
eyer,  are  far  more  interesting  than 
the  building  itself.     In  the  E.  chapel 
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Soute  29.—  Haretoood  House. 


of  the  S.  aisle  are  (1)  Sii  Richard 
Redmayn  and  wife ;  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Gasooigne,  d.  1450 ;  collars 
of  8S — under  the  sole  of  one  foot, 
a  hermit  with  rosary.  (2)  Sir  Wil- 
liam Grasooigne  and  wife;  he  in 
coif  and  robes,  she  with  plaited 
head-dress  and  coronal.  This  is 
the  &mous  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench  who,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV..  committed  the  heir 
apparent  to  prison  for  an  insult 
to  himself^  who  had  juat  sentenced 
<me  of  the  prince's  servants,  giving 
rise  to  the  king's  well-known  words 
of  admiration.— The  striking  scene  in 
Shakeepeares  'Henry  IV.'  (Pt.  H. 
act  V.  sc.  2)  in  which  Hen.  V. ,  after  his 
accession,  reappoints  Sir  William  as 
chief  justice — 

**  —  Ton  did  commit  me ; 
Pot  which,  I  do  commit  into  your  hand 
The  unstain'd  sword  that  you  have  used  to 

bear; 
With  this  remembrance,— that  yon  nse  the 

same 
With  the  like  bold.  Just,  and  Impartial  spirit 
Aa  yon  have  done  'gainst  me," — 

renders  it  difficult  to  believe,  what  is 
no  doubt  the  truth — that  the  young 
king  did  not  reappoint  Gascoigne — a 
sufficient  mark  of  his  resentment. 
Mr.  Foes  (*  Judges  of  England  *)  has 
proved  that,  instead  of  Gascoigne,  Sir 
William  Hankford  was  appointed 
chief  justice  March  29,  1413,  eight 
days  after  Henry  V.'s  accession.  In 
an  inscription,  moreover,  which  for- 
merly surrounded  tliis  altar-tomb  (but 
whicn  has  disappeared, — it  was  pro- 
bably stolen  during  the  civil  war).  Sir 
WiUiam  was  recorded  as  **nuper 
Capit.  Justic.  de  banco,  Hen.  nuper 
regis  Anglin  quarti  "—without  re- 
ference to  Hen.  v.,  which  of  course 
would  not  have  been  the  case  had  he 
been  also  that  king's  chief  justice. 
(3)  Sir  John  Nevile,  d.  1482,  and 
wife.  His  daughter  married  Sir 
John  Gascoigne.  Collar  of  SS,  bare- 
headed. Wife  in  wimple  covering 
the  chin,  showing  that  she  survived 
him.    (4)  Sir  Bichord  Franks  and 


wife,  of  Alwoodley,  bare-headed; 
good  example  of  armour.  (5)  Under 
arch  into  chancel.  Sir  William 
Ryther  and  wife  Sibyl,  daughter 
and  co-heiress  of  Sir  William  Ald- 
burgh,  d.  1440 ;  helmet,  collar  of  SS, 
gloves  noticeable.  Under  an  aich  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  chancel  is  (6)  Sir 
Richard  Bedmayn  and  wife  Eliz.. 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  W. 
Aldburgh,  d.  1422.  All  these  monu- 
ments are  in  English  alabaster,  and 
are  good  examples,  but  without  kot 
special  character  or  beautj.  All 
are  somewhat  conventional,  and 
may  be  the  work  of  one  band. 
Their  effect  is  solemn  and  striking. 
The  small  figures  or  "  weepers  "  at 
the  sides  of  the  altar-tombs  deserve 
notice. 

From  the  W.  door  of  the  ch. 
(which  is  private)  there  is  a  pretty 
view  of  HarevDood  House  (Earl  of 
Harewood;  open  on  Thursdavs).  It 
was  built  by  Henry  Leacelles,  1st 
Baron  Harewood,  in  1760,  ftnm  de- 
signs by  Adam  and  Cerr  of  York.  This 
house  replaced  a  mansion  known 
as  Gawthorpe  HaJU,  which  stood  by 
the  side  of  the  lake,  about  200  yards 
S.  of  the  present  house.  In  Gawthorpe 
Hedl  the  Gasooignes  lived  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  the  chief  justice 
vras  bom  there.  It  afterwards  passed 
to  the  Wentworths,  and  the  gieat 
Lord  Strafford  occasionally  made 
it  his  home  in  early  life,  delight- 
ing much  (as  his  letters  prove]  in 
the  beauty  and  retirement  of  the 
place.  "Lord!"  he  writes  to  Abp. 
Laud,  Aug.  17,  1636,  "  with  what 
quietness  in  myself  could  I  live 
here,  in  comparison  of  that  noise 
and  labour  i  meet  with  elsewhere : 
and  I  protest  put  up  more  crowns 
in  my  purse  at  the  years  end 
too.**  Afterwards  the  notorious  8ir 
John  Cutler  bought  it — the  Cutler 
of  Pope  ('Moral  Essays,'  ep.  iiL) : — 

*'Catier  saw  tenants  bre«k  and  hooaee  fidl; 
For  Tery  want  he  oould  not  buHd  « tnlL 
His  only  danghter  in  a  stranger's  power; 
For  veiy  want  be  oonld  not  pay  a  dcnrer. 


Battte  30. — Leeds  to  Skipton, 
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A  few  gr^  haira  his  Teverend  temples 

crown'd. 
Twos  very  want  that  sold  them  for  two 

ponnd. 
What  e'en  denied  a  omlial  at  his  end, 
Baniah'd  the  doctor,  and  expell'd  the  fHend  ? 
What  but  a  want^  which  juu  perhaps  think 

mad, 
Tet  nambers  feel—the  want  of  what  he 

hadi 
Cotlerand  Bnitaa»  dying,  both  exdaim, 
'  Virtue  and  wealth !  what  are  ye  bat  a 


The  preseoat  Harewood  House  is 
one  of  those  porticoed  houses  of  the 
last  cent,  which  are  *'  so  thoroughly 
English  and  aristocratic  that  one  is 
inclined  to  overlook  their  defects  of 
style  in  consequence  of  their  respec- 
tability and  the  associations  they  call 
up." — Fergusson.    Some  alterations 
were  made  in  the  house  by  the  late 
Sir  ChoB,  Barry;    The  interior  is  fine 
and  stately,  with  ceilings  painted  by 
Zucchi^  Bote,  and  Bebecei ;  and  be- 
side a  few  good  pictures  by  Rey- 
nold9t  Lawrence,  II(^3pner,  and  JcLck- 
wn.    The  GaUery,   a  noble  apart- 
ment 77  ft.  by  24,  contains  a  collection 
of  china,  yalued  at  100,0002.    It  is  for 
the  EBoet  part  Sevres,  old  Dresden, 
and  Celadon.  Finer  than  anything  in 
the  house,  however,  is  the  view  from 
the  terrace.    The  gardens  and  plea- 
sure-grounds are  extensive  and  very 
beautiful,  and  the  park,  of  about 
2000  acres,  is  well  wooded  and  pic- 
turesque.    Both  grounds  and  gar- 
dens were   originally  laid   out   by 
**  Oapability  "  Brown,  but  have  since 
been   much  altered  and   enlarged. 
The  principal  garden,  on  the  8.  side 
of  the  house,  was  desijped  by  Nes- 
field,  and    is   wonderfully  striking 
when  in  full  blaze  of  colour,  with 
euclosing  "walls"  of  shrubbery  and 
wood.    One  of  the  vineries,  70  ft.  by 
26  ft.,  is  entirely  filled  by  a  vine  of 
the   "Tokay"   species,   planted   in 
1783,  and  still  a  vigorous  Dearer.    A 
gummer*8  day  may  be  spent  very 
agreeably  at  Harewood. 

Returning  to  Arthington,  the  next 
!«trit.  is 


11}  m.  WeeUm,  A  little  beyond 
it  Great  Almes  Cliff  is  seen  1.  (see 
Rte.  20).    Passing 

15  m.  Pannal  8tat.,  the  train  soon 
reaches 

18  m.  from  Leeds,  Harrogate  (see 
Bte.  20). 


ROUTE  30. 

LEEDS  TO  SKIPTON,  BY  OTLEY  AMD 
ILKLEY  (BOLTON  ABBEY  TO 
WHARFEDALE). 

(OHej  may  be  reached  from  Leeds 
eimer  oy  a  branch  of  the  Midland 
Rly.,  which,  leaving  Leeds  from  the 
Wellington  Stat.,  follows  the  Leeds 
and  Bradford  line  (see  Bte.  85)  to 
Galverley,  and  branches  Uience  by 
Guiseley  to  Otley — or  by  a  branch 
of  the  N.-£astem  Bly.,  which  follows 
the  line  from  Leeds  to  Harrogate  as 
far  as  Arthington,  and  then  turns  E. 
to  Otley.  On  the  first  line  there  are 
5  trains  each  way  daily,  and  the 
distance  (to  Ilkley^  is  performed  in 
about  1  hr.  (On  this  Une  Guisdeu, 
a  large  village  with  some  worsted- 
mills*  has  a  ch.  with  Norm.,  lYans.- 
Norm.,  and  E.  E.  portions,  deserving 
notice.)  There  is  also  a  pretentious 
modem  town  hall.  On  tiie  second 
line  there  are  4  trains  daily — also 
performing  the  distance  in  about  1 
hr.  The  view  from  the  Arthington 
station  up  Wharfedale  is  fine,  and  the 
too/A;  to|Otley  (4  m.)jfollowin^  the 
broad  stream  of  the  Wharfe,  fringed 
with  fine  trees,  very  pleasant. 

Otley  {Ifm,  the  White  Horse,  in- 
different) is  still,  as  in  the  days  of 
the  poet  Gray,  '*  a  large,  airy  town, 
with  clean,  but  low,  rustic  buildings.*' 
It  has  several  woollen  factories  and 
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RnUe  ZO.—OOey :  Church. 


paper-mills ;  bat  the  Ch.  (restored) 
alone  need  detain  the  tcmrist.  During 
the  restoration,  fragments  of  a  pre- 
Norman  ch.  were  found  in  the  Nor- 
man walls  of  the  chancel;  and  it 
was  discovered  that  a  foundation- 
wall  ran  directly  across  the  ch.  in  a 
line  with  the  W.  walls  of  the  tran- 
septs.   This  may  have  been  the  W. 
wall  of  the  first  ch.    Then  came  a 
Norm,  building,  of  which  portions 
remain.    In  the  Perp.  period  the 
nave  was  built,  and  the  nave-aisles 
were  added  about  1505.    In  1851 
the  walls  of  the  nave  were  raised 
and  a  clerestory  added,  thus  making 
the  chancel-aixsh  seem  low.     The 
chancel-walls  are  Norm.,  and  one 
Norm,  window  remains.    The  others 
are  Perp.     The  S.  door  of  nave 
has  Trans.-Norm.  shafts  and  caapB. 
There  is  some  modem  stained  glass. 
At  the  end  of  the  nave  some  frag- 
ments of  stone    carving,  &c.,  are 
placed,  found  in  the  walls  during 
the    restoration  of  1867.     One  of 
these  has  been  claimed  as  Roman, 
and  represents   a  man  holding  a 
sword,  with  perhaps  a  bird  above 
his  head  (Olicana,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, the  Boman  station  at 
Hkley,  was  not  far  off).    Others  of 
the   stones  have   interlaced  knot- 
work.    On  one  is  a  bird,  holding  a 
flower  in  the  beak,  and  with  a  toil 
ending  in  a  dart  (the  same  bird 
appears  on  the  copper  bowl  found 
at  Onnskirk,  and  now  in  the  York 
Museum,  Rte.  l}t  under  the  bird 
is  a  nimbused  head  (St.  John,  with 
the  eagle?).    Another  stone  has  8 
busts,  each  with  a  book,  and  each 
under  a  ciro.  aroh.    There  are  also 
some  fragments  of  window  balusters, 
resembling  those  found  at  Jarrow. 
All  these  Segments,  from  their  early 
character,  are  of  great  interest. 

In  the  S.  transept  are  some 
Fairfax  monuments  which  should 
be  noticed.  The  principal  is  that 
of  Thomas,  the  first  Lord  Fairfax 
of  Denton,  where  his  favourite  occu- 
pation was  tiie  breeding  of  horses. 


His  stud  there  was  one  of  the  best 
in  England.  He  was  the  father 
of  Ferdinando  Lord  Fairfax,  aiui 
grandfather  of  the  great  Lord,  better 
known  as  "  Sir  Thomas  "  (aee  Sw 
AppleUm,  Rte.  2).  He  died  in  164^. 
£Us  wife,  Helen  Aske,  had  died  in 
1620,  and  the  inscription  on  tbte 
tomb  may  have  been  supplied  bt 
her  husband.  Under  her  figure  ai« 
the  lines — 

*'  Here  Lea'«  fivtfVliies,  here  Racbers  ber^ 
Herelyeth  Rebecca's  fa£h,hereSanb's  datr/ 

**  The  figures,"  wrote  Gray,  ••  are  not 
ill-cut,  particularly  his,  in  aimoor, 
but  bare-headed." 

There  is  another  Fairfax  monu- 
ment (but  not  certainly  appropri- 
ated) on  the  wall;  and  the  tomb- 
slab  of  another  has  been  brought 
here  from  the  nave. 

In  the  chancel  is  an  elaborate 
modem  monument  for  Waiter 
Fawkes  of  Famley,  d.  1825,  the 
friend  and  patron  of  Turner;  aod 
below  it  a  curious  shrouded  figure 
for  William  Vavasour  of  Stead,  near 
Ben  Rhydding,  T^ere  is  abo  a 
tomb,  said  to  be  that  of  a  Dineh. 
whose  family  held  lands  here  and 
at  Bramham ;  but  one  of  th«ffi 
coming  to  OUev  church  on  Eastpr 
Day  would  not  kneel  to  receive  the 
Sacrament,  left  the  ehui«h,  and 
bnilt  his  own  at  Bramham,  which. 
it  is  said,  is  still  unoonsecrated.  lo 
the  ch.  is  a  memorial  of  54  labooi^is 
who  perished  during  ihe  excavatbn 
of  the  Bramhope  tunneL 

The  Manor  Ifotise,  a  modem  build- 
ing, occupies  the  site  of  a  palace  oi 
the  Archbishops  of  York,  who  were 
lords  of  Otley. 

Overhanging  the  town,  8.,  is  tbr 
long  hill  of  Otiey  G%spm  (nrcfi. 
•*  Shevin,"  or  •*  Shiven."  It  is  perbai* 
the  Brit  Cejh,  a  back  or  ridge.  T\h> 
Cheviots,  and  Ghevening  in  Kent. 
have  been  referred  to  as  fium  tbt« 
same  word,  though  doubtftdly).  Tk 
highest  point  near  like  W.  end  is 
925  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  comBiaodii 
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a  magmflcent  yiew.  York  Minster,  SO 
m.  dutaat  is  easily  distinipiished  in 
clear  weather.  Soathward,  the  smoke 
of  lioedfl,  and  of  all  the  xnanufacturmg 
district  towards  Bali&Oi,  clouds  the 
sky;  bat  toward  the  N.  and  N.£.  a 
vast  extent  of  rich  country  lies 
m£^}ped  out  below  the  spectator,  with 
the  Wharfe  winding  through  its 
broad  green  vale.  The  view  from 
Otky  Gherin  is  an  excellent  intro- 
duction to  the  picturesque  scenery  of 
Upper  Wharfeoude. 

in  m.  N.  of  Otiey  is  FarrUey 
HaU,  the  seat  of  Ayscough  Fawkes, 
£sq.,  who  has  here  a  very  fine 
collection  of  pictures,  including  some 
of  the  most  admirable  works  of 
/.  M.  W.  Turner.  The  uncle  of  the 
present  proprietor  was  one -of  Turner's 
earliest  and  best  patrons;  and  the 
artist  was  for  some  time  in  the  habit 
of  working  on  water-colour  drawings 
for  Mr.  Fawkes  whenever  he  h^ 
spare  time  or  opportunity.  He  was  a 
constant  visitor  at  Farnley,  and  to 
this  connection  we  are  indebted  for 
most  of  the  wonderful  drawings  by 
which  the  great  artist  has  illustrated 
Wharfedale  and  the  N.W.  of  York- 
shire. "The  scenery,"  writes  Mr. 
Bnskin,  **  whose  influence  I  can  trace 
most  definitely  throu^out  his  works, 
varied  as  they  are,  is  that  of  York* 
shire.  .  .  .  His  first  conceptions 
of  mountain  scenery  seem  to  have 
been  taken  from  Yorkshire,  and  its 
rounded  hills,  fiir^windiDg  rivers^ 
and  brdcen  limestone  scars  to  have 
formed  a  type  in  his  mind  to  which 
he  sought,  so  far  as  might  be  obtained, 
some  correspondent  imagery  in  other 
landscapes.  Hence  he  almost  always 
preferred  to  have  a  precipice  low 
down  upon  the  hill-side,  rather  than 
iiear  the  top:  liked  an  extent  of 
rounded  slope  above,  and  the  vertical 
cliif  to  water  and  valfoy  better  than 
the  slope  at  the  bottom  and  the  wall 
at  the  top ;  and  had  his  attention 
early  directed  to  those  horizontal  or 
compamtively   horizontal    beds    of 


rock  which  usually  foim  the  &ce  of 
the  precipices  in  the  Yorkshire,  dales, 
not;  as  m  the  Matterbom,  merely 
indicated  by  veined  colouring  on  the 
surface  of  the  smooth  clifi^  but  pro- 
jecting or  mouldering  away  in  defi- 
nite succession  of  ledges,  cornices, 
and  steps." — Modem  Fainien. 

Farnley  Hall  and  its  treasures  can 
only  be  seen  by  special  permission  of 
the  owner.  After  passing  a  bridge 
over  the  Wharfe,  near  which  is  a 
weir,  the  lodge  is  reached,  and  a 
drive  of  perhaps  a  mile  through 
woods  leads  to  the  house.  The 
woods  are  noticeable  for  many 
spruce  firs  of  great  siza  The  house 
is  partiy  Elizabethan,  but  the  older 

Earts  are  concealed  by  a  modem 
ouse  built  by  Carr  of  York.  It 
stands  on  hign  ground,  and  com- 
mands fine  views  of  Wharfedale  and 
the  Ghevin.  The  drawing-room  was 
painted  by  Le  Brun.  In  the  sa2oon 
are  azranged  about  50  drawings  by 
Turner^  some  of  them  of  consider- 
able size.  Bemark,  especially,  Scar- 
borough ;  the  Btrid  at  Bolton,  very 
fine,  with  a  distance  of  extreme 
beauty,  and  a  grand  rush  of  water 
in  the  foreground ;  the  Pass  of  Mt 
Cenis,  with  a  snow-storm. — Turner 
was  himself  present  at  the  accident 
represented,  when  the  horses  of  the 
diligence  turned  round,  close  to 
the  precipice;  at  Putney  Bridge, 
figures,  very  grand;  the  DevU's 
Bridge,  Mt.  8t.  Gothard;  and  a 
finer  companion,  a  grand  Swiss 
waterfall;  Lancaster  Sands,  very 
fine ;  a  remarkable  sketch  of  a  man- 
of-war,  drawn,  between  breakfast 
and  luncheon,  at  Farnley,  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Fawkes;  View  of 
Wharfedale,  from  Otley  Ghevin; 
some  Views  of  Farnley;  the  High 
Force;  Fountains;  besides  many 
early  pictures,  one  marked  1804. 
But  every  one  of  these  drawings 
will  repay  the  most  careftd  atten- 
tion, and  it  is  difficult,  when  all  are 
so  fine,  to  make  any  selections.  In 
the  Library  is  a  very  grand  picture, 
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attributed  to  VdaMU/ei^  and  repre- 
senting the  Magdalene  at  the  foot 
of  the  Gross — ^a  picture  alone  worth 
a  long  pilgrimage  to  see.  Here  also 
are— the  Grecian  Daughter,  R\iben» 
(on  panel);  a  Holy  Family,  by  Sir 
Joshua  Beynolda  (painted  in  ItiUy)  ; 
and  a  portrait  of  Lord  Gottington, 
by  Janssens.  The  Drawing-room, 
among  other  good  pictures,  con- 
tains the  following  oU  pictures  by 
Tamer: — the  Pilot-boat;  a  Calm; 
a  Fresh  Gale ;  the  Lake  of  Geneva ; 
the  *  Victory, '  with  the  body  of  Nelson 
on  board;  and,  grandest  of  aU,  the 
Haven  of  Dort  This  last  is  a  large 
picture ;  a  ship  in  foreground,  with 
Doats  approacning  and  departing. 
The  light,  the  air,  the  movement,  in 
this  picture  are  marvellous.  It  is 
Turner  at  his  very  best.  The  PtZot- 
hoat  is  hardly  less  striking.  The 
pilot,  standing  up  in  his  boat,  is 
waving  a  farewell  to  the  ship  he  has 
left,  in  which  sailors  are  busy.  A 
burst  of  light  from  a  Hue,  broken 
sky  falls  on  the  sails  of  the  vessel. 
The  Victory  is  grand  with  its  inky 
sea  reflecting  the  black  clouds  only 
half-seen  above.  In  this  room  are 
also  a  full-length  of  the  Duchess  of 
Aremberg  by  Vandyck^  very  fine 
(the  companion  portrait  of  the  Duke 
is  at  Holkham) ;  a  Mignard  portrait 
of  a  young  lady;  a  good  C! rente ; 
and  an  unfinished  portrait  by  Sir 
Joshua,  A  curious  picture  by  Tumer, 
full  of  fine  colour  —  Rembrandt's 
Daughter  reading  a  Letter — should 
be  noticed  as  an  example  of  his 
wonderful  versatility. 

In  a  portfolio  are  preserved  some 
>ery  interesting  drawings  of  birds, 
made  by  Turner  during  his  visits  to 
Famley.  An  owl  and  a  turkey  are 
especiBdly  excellent,  and  in  all,  the 
wud  expression  is  admirkbly  caught 
without  any  ^* semi-human"  addi- 
tion. In  smaU  cases  are  some  draw- 
ings by  Turner  for  illustrating  a  set 
of  poets— those  for  8ir  W.  Scott  the 
best.  The  extreme  power  and  ver- 
satility of  the  artist,  and  bis  sharp 


insight  into,  the  character  of  s  scene 
(remark  the  waterwom  rocks,  the 
hollows  and  linings,  of  the  Strid 
drawing),  are  nowhere  more  strongly 
shown  than  at  Famley.  The  Tomer 
drawings  have  been  excellently  pho- 
tographed by  the  Messrs.  Calde^ 

In  ^  the  hall,  with  a  good  old 
chimney-piece  of  carved  oak.  are 
one  or  two  pictures  by  Snyder^,  &et 
in  the  panel.  Here  too  are  arranged 
Oliver  Cromwell's  hat,  worn  at  Mar- 
ston  Moor,  with  his  watch  and 
sword;  the  swords  of  Ireton  and 
Fairfax  (the  latter  straight,  with  s 
basket-hilt  inlaid  with  silver);  a 
chair  once  belonging  to  Fairfax :  a 
drinking  horn  manu&ctmed  fi[X)m  his 
shoe;  and  the  matrix  of  a  seal,  cut 
by  order  of  the  ConmKHiwealth  **  for 
the  approval  of  ministers  *  (this  seel 
was  formerly  preserved  at  Browsp- 
holm,  in  Ribblesdale,  see  Rte.  3S). 
The  curioTU  gateway,  leading  to  the 
garden,  was  brought  tmm  Menston, 
the  seat  of  Col.  Fairfax.  Haifa  mile 
higher  up  ia  the  Chapd,  a  fragment 
which  retains  only  a  chancel,  dating 
from  the  I8th  cent 

LeaUJey  Ch.,  close  without  Famley 
Park,  has  a  very  early  Norm,  tower : 
massive  and  high  in  pn^nrtioo  to  its 
area,  built  of  rabble  with  wrought 
coigns.  The  rest  of  the  ch.  is  lata 
Perp.  In  the  valley  of  the  Wash- 
burn, which  here  de^sends  to  join 
the  Wharfe,  large  reservoirs  have 
been  formed  for  the  water-supply  of 
Leeds.  The  little  ch.  of  SUnnbum,  2 
m.  N.E.,  has  some  Norm,  portion:^, 
and  a  picturesque  bell-gable!j 

The  Midland  Rly.  proceeds  from 
Otley  to  Ilkley,  on  the  rt.  bonk 
of  the  river.  "Whoridale,— for," 
writes  the  poet  Gray,  **80  tfaej 
call  the  vale  of  Wharfe,  and  a  bean- 
tifiil  vale  it  is, —  is  weU-wooded, 
well-cultivated,  and  well-inhabited, 
but  with  high  crags  at  distance,  tbat 
border  the  green  coxmtry  on  either 
hand ;  through  the  midst  of  it,  deep, 
clear,  full  to  the  brink,  and  o(  mi 
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Inoonsideiable  bxeadth,  nms  in  long 
'windingB  the  river."  There  is  an 
iDtermediate  station  at  Bnrley,  a 
village  with  large  worsted-mills,  and 
an  ngly  modem  ch.  Nearly  opposite, 
on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Wharfe,  is 
Wesion  HaXL,  nntil  veiy  recently  the 
seat  of  the  Yayasoara,  and  still  pos- 
aeased  by  their  representative  in  the 
female  line.  It  is  a  good  example 
of  a  considerable  Yorkshire  proprie- 
tor's house,  temp.  Jas.  I.  Besides  an 
original  portrait  of  Cromwell,  a  great 
collection  of  Vavasour  papers  is  pre- 
served here,  beginning  with  a  grant 
of  free-warren,  temp.  Hen.  m.  In 
the  garden  is  an  unusual  relio — a 
**  casino,"  or  pleasure  -  house  of  8 
atagea,  with  an  upper  turret.  It  is 
of  the  same  date  as  the  mansion.  1^ 
m.  beyond  Burley,  across  the  river,  is 
seen  DwUm  Park,  a  modem  house 
by  GazT  of  York,  occupying  the  site 
of  the  ancient  hall  of  the  Fairfaxes, 
who  became  possessed  of  Denton 
about  1515,  bv  the  marriage  of  Sir 
William  Fair&x  to  the  heiress  of 
John  Thwaites.  Thomas  Lord  Fair- 
&x  (created  Baron  of  Cameron  for 
his  bravery  before  Bonen  in  1605) 
lived  and  died  here.  His  sqn,  Fer- 
dinando,  and  his  grandson,  the 
&mous  Sir  Thomas  of  Sie  Parliament, 
were  both  bom  at  Denton,  and  £dward 
Fairfax,  the  earliest  and  best  trans- 
lator of  Tasso,  was  bom  here  about 
1570 — ^tbe  natural  son  of  an  earlier 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who  was  present 
with  the  Constable  Bourbon  at  the 
sacking  of  Borne  in  1577  (Edward 
Fairfax  lived  afterwards  at  I'eujgUm, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Washbam,  at 
the  back  of  Denton).  Prince  Bu- 
pert,  on  his  way  to  Marston  Moor, 
lodged  in  the  old  house,  and,  finding 
in  it  a  portmit  of  John  FairfiuL 
(younger  nroiher  of  Lord  Fairfax), 
who  had  fidlen  at  the  siege  of 
Frankenthal  in  the  Palatinate, 
■pared,  for  his  sake^  the  home  of  the 
t^Koi  Puritan  leaders.  The  estate  of 
Denton  was  purchased  from  the  Fair- 
faxes by  the  Ibbetson  fiamily,  wealthy 
{TorhAire.'] 


clothiers  of  Leeds ;  one  of  whom,  in 
1745,  raised  a  troop  in  defence  of  the 
Oown,  and  was  rewarded  with  a 
baronetcy.  Mrs.  Wyvill,  of  Denton, 
is  a  sister  of  the  last  bai>7net  of  this 
place;  the  honour  has  gone  to 
another  branch. 

There  is  a  ttat  for  Ben  Bhydding 
(see  pod\  and  the  rly.  soon  reaches 
its  terminus  at 

nhiey, 

Eatd :  the  Crescent,  best  and  reasonable ; 
board  and  living  in  public  rooms,  3^  3«.  a 
week.  Bydrmpathic  JittabHshmenti—thene 
are  at  some  little  distance  from  llkley,  on 
the  side  of  the  moor,  see  sost— Ben  Rhydding ; 
llUey  Wells  House  (at  these,  board  and 
lodging  for  each  visitor,  not  a  patient,  is  32. 
a  week).  Cratglands  and  West  View  are 
cheaper.  At  all,  persons  are  received  who 
are  not  patients.  (A  different  chante  is  made 
for  them.)  All  have  a  table-d'hfite  and 
pnbllc  rooms.  All  the  **  Establishments " 
stand  pleasantly  and  command  fine  views ; 
see  farther,  pott.  There  are  many  private 
lodgings  In  the  village.  Carriages  of  all  sorts 
may  be  hired  at  the  rly.  station,  or  at  the 
Rom  and  Crown,-  opposite  the  church. 
Tickete  for  fishing  in  tne  Wharfe  to  be  had 
at  the  Crescent  and  Rose  and  Crown,  2t.  Sd. 
a  day.  A  large,  new  hotel  is  about  to  be 
built  near  the  bridge ;  and  a  new  line  of  rly. 
fh>m  Bradfoid,  by  Shipley,  will  much  shorten 
the  Journey  from  that  town.  This  rly.  is  not 
yet  begun.  Ilkley  is  much  used  as  a  place 
of  winter  resort  by  the  inhabitanta  of  Brad- 
ford and  other  large  manufacturing  towns. 

nkley,  the  Malvern  of  the  North, 
stands  very  pleasantly  on  the  S.  bank 
of  the  Wharfe,  at  thebaseof  Rumbald's 
Moor.  It  is  little  more  than  a  scat- 
tered village,  and  derives  its  import- 
ance wholly  from  the  water-cure  es- 
tablishments which  of  late  years  have 
been  established  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood.  These  are  large  and 
well  conducted,  and  afford  most  plea- 
sant resting-places  to  all  who  desire 
to  explore  mis  portion  of  Wharfedale. 
The  open  moors  at  the  back,  with 
their  broken  rocks  and  low  clifis  of 
millstone  grit,  are  easily  accessible 
and  command  fine  views.  Bolton 
Abbey,  8kipton,  Settle,  MalhamCove, 
and  Gordale  can  be  visited  ftom  here, 
and  altogether  Ilkley  will  prove  a 
very  convenient  centre  for  the  tourist. 

T 
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Ilkley  is  without  doubt  the  *'  Oli- 
caua,"  ranked  by  Ptolemy  among  the 
**  cities  "  of  the  Brigantes.  It  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Antonine  Itineraries 
or  in  the  Notitia.  On  the  site,  or  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
British  to\^ii,  the  Roman  fortress  was 
constructed,  the  foundations  of  which 
are  still  traceable,  W.  and  K.,  between 
the  Wharfe  and  a  brook  which  falls 
into  it.  The  enolofiure,  a  steeply  scarped 
plateau,  commanding,  ana  only  just 
raised  above,  a  long  reach  of  the 
beautiful  river,  formed  a  square  of 
about  160  by  100  yards.  The  ex- 
isting parish  ch.  stands  within  it; 
and,  in  a  field  at  the  back,  a  frag- 
ment of  the  Eoman  wall  is  visible 
above  the  sward.  Boman  relics — ^brick, 
glass,  pottery — are  constantly  found 
here,  and  Camden  has  preserved 
Kome  inscriptions  discovered  at  Ilkley, 
one  of  which  records  the  rebuilding 
either  of  the  town  or  of  some  import- 
ant edifice  in  it,  in  the  days  of 
Severus  and  Antoninus  (Garacalla) ; 
and  another  is  the  dedication  of  an 
altar  to  *•  Verbeia,"  the  genius  of  the 
Wharfe — "Verbei«B  sacrum  Glodius 
Fronto  Prrof.  Coh.  II.  Lmgon."  This 
altar  is  still  preserved  at  Middleton 
Ti(xlge  (on  the  hiU  side  above  the 
river,  opposite  Ilkley),  but  the  in- 
scription has  become  ill^ible.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  erected  in 
the  river  itself.  "Verbeia"  is  no 
doubt  the  Latinized  form  of  the 
British  river  name,  which  became 
•*  Guerf  "  or  Wharfe  under  the  Saxons. 
Whether  this  was  the  Celtic  Gicru— 
rough,  rapid — is  not  so  certain.  The 
Camps  at  Castleberg,  at  Counterhill, 
and  on  Addingham  Moor  (all  near 
Ilkley),  are  worth  examination,  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are  Boman. 
Boman  roads  have  been  partly  traced, 
leading  to  Ilkley  from  Calcaria  (Tad- 
caster  ,  from  Isurium  'Aldborough), 
and  (probably)  from  Cocoeium  (Bib- 
ohcster  in  liancashire).  Heaps  of 
Boman  sooriss  (droes  from  smelting 
workH .  have  existed  near  Ilkley,  but 
*uive  Ixen  nearly  all  carted  away  to 


make  roada.  At  Eldwick,  oq  the  S. 
side  of  Bumbald's  Moor,  toward 
Bingley,  there  are  similar  remains^ 
Iron  seems  to  have  been  the  metal 
smelted  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
N.  Biding. 

Ilkley  was  long  fjBjnous  far  its 
springs  of  clear  cold  water,  and  was 
frequented  during  the  summer  by 
many  Yorkshire  funilies,  before  1S4S. 
in  which  year  the  land  on  which  Ben 
Ehydding  stands  (the  name  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  Bean  ridding,  ua,  clearing, 
belonging  to  the  field  in  which  the 
house  was  built),  was  purchased  by  a 
Company  with  a  view  to  the  erection 
of  a  building  in  which  the  ^  watfj- 
cure"  system,  then  y&j  popular  in 
Germany,  might  be  properly  ouried 
out  The  house  of  Ben  BhyddiDg  was 
completed  in  1844  (it  has  since  been 
greatly  enlarged),  and  at  once  proved 
a  success.  It  stands  about  1^  m.  £. 
of  the  village,  on  high  ground,  coxc- 
mandiug  very  fine  views,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  extensive  grounds,  open- 
ing on  the  moor  at  the  back,  close 
under  the  **Cow  and  Caif  rocks.'* 
Ilkiey  Wdh  House  was  built  about  10 
years  afterwards  (architect,  Outhbert 
Brodrick).  Dr.  Macleod  is  the  resi- 
dent phvsician  at  Ben  Bliydding;  Dr. 
Harrison  at  Ilkley  Wells.  Both  of 
these  houses  are  well  and  solidly 
built,  and  are  of  imposing  (devatioc. 
The  arrangements  are  good  and  rerr 
comfortable ;  but  visitors  who  are  not 
patients  must  accept  the  simple  but 
excellent  table  necessary  in  such  an 
establishment.  Each  estabUshnoent 
contains  Turkish  baths,  bowling-- 
alleys, &c.,  and  each  has  a  i^gultJ 
tariff  of  charges  for  both  patients  anJ 
visitors. 

Ilkley  Churth^  for  the  most  paii 
early  Dec,  has  been  lesfcored,  to  the 
confusion  of  the  antiquary,  who  bss 
no  means  of  distinguishing  old  wortc 
from  new.  The  chancel  is  entirely 
new,  and  contains  a  pictorial  cak 
window  (the  Crucifixion)  by  Wttr- 
ringUm.  At  the  W.  end  of  the  X. 
nave  aisle  is  a  curious  pew  of  carve*! 
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09k  (date  1633),  with  an  open  balus- 
trade  in  front    In  the  S.  aisle  is  the 
croflB-legged  Mgy  of  Sir  Adam  de 
Midelton  (temp.  jBdw.  II. )    He  wears 
the  long  cycias  open  in  front,  and 
projecting  from  his  poleyns  or  knee- 
plates  are  small  shields.    (The  eifigy 
has  always  been  assigned  to  Adam 
do  Midelton,  but  the  armour  seems 
earlier  than  £dw.  IL — perhaps  circ. 
1280.)    The  family  of  Midelton  were 
settled  at  Middleton,  a  township  with 
a  few  cottages  opposite  Ilkley,  trom  a 
very  early  period,  and  are  now  the 
principal  owners  here.    (Their  resi- 
dence is  Middleton  Lodae.)    In  the 
base  of  the  Tower  (N.  side)  is  a  frag- 
ment of  Roman  sculpture ;  and  in  tlie 
churchyard  (fronting  the  road)  are  3 
remarkable   sculptured   crosses  (the 
cross  itself,  perhaps  of  metal,  may 
have  been  fixed  on  the  top) ;  *'  tilings 
antiquinimi   operis*'    says    Leland, 
**ana  monuments  of  some  notable 
men  buried  there."     These  are  up- 
right pillars  (the  tallest  8  ft.  high;, 
rudely  sculptured  with  scrolls,  ani- 
mals, birds,  and  the  human  figure. 
They  no  doubt  date  from  a  period 
bofore    the    Conquest,  and    deserve 
more  caieful  preservation  from  the 
effects  of  time  and  weather  than  they 
have  hitherto  received.      The  sculp- 
ture resembles  that  in  the  fragments 
in  Otley  Ch.  (see  ante) :  and  there 
are  crosses  of  similar  character  in 
the  ch.-yd.  at  Whalley  on  the  York- 
shire border  (Rte.  33;.    It  is  much  to 
be    wished   that  careful   drawings 
I'hould  be  made  of  all  such  remains 
bcdttered  throughout  the  country.) 

Very  pleasant  VHtUa  may  be  taken 
In  all  directions  frt)m  Ilkley.  Over- 
lianging  Ben  Rbydding  are  the  '*  Cow 
and  Calf  Bocks**  a  fine  and  most 
picturesque  "  edge  **  of  millstone  grit, 
commanding  a  magnificent  view  of 
Wharfedale.  (The  rock  is  the  same 
of  which  Brimham  Crags  Und  Great 
Almes  Cliif  are  composed.  See  Rte  21.) 
On  the  ioice  of  the  **  Cow  "  is  a  mark 
called  the  *"  Foot  of  Giant  Rumbald," 
who.  in  stepping  across  from  Great 


Almes  Cliff,  missed  his  hold,  and 
stamped  the  face  of  the  rock  instead 
of  the  summit.  The  rocks  are  covered 
on  the  top  with  names  and  inscrip- 
tions, which  vulgarize  but  cannot 
spoil  them.    The  view  from  them  is 
fine,  extending  to  Barden  Moors  and 
the  hills  near  Settle.   Near  them  are 
some  quarries,  which  show  the  soft 
millstone  grit  as  it  is  first  raised.  It 
blackens  with  exposure,  giving   a 
peculiar  darkness  to  the  blocks  scat- 
tered among  the  fern  and  heather  of 
the  moors.     The  so-called  **  Pano- 
rama" rock,  some  distance  beyond 
Ilkley  Wells  house,  commands  a  wide 
view  of  the  hills  N.  of  Bolton  and  Skip- 
ton.     Above  Panorama  Rock,  and  a 
little  W.  of  it,  is  a  stone  covered 
with  the  cup  and  ring  marks  which 
have  been  found  in  such  numbers 
in  Northumberland    and   in   Scot- 
land.   Bumhald*8  Moor  (the  highest 
point  1323  ft.)  is  well  worth  climbing. 
Ingleborough  and  Whemside  are  seen 
from  it ;  northward,  Brimham  Rocks 
and    How    Hill,    over    Fountains 
Abbey;    the  great  plain   of  York, 
and  York  Minster  itself,  E.,  with  the 
Wolds  beyond;   S.E.,  part  of  Leeds, 
and,  more  S.,  Bradford  are  visible. 
Rumbald's  (generally  called  Romeirs 
or  Rumble's)  Moor  was  so  named, 
apparently,  from  William  de  Romille'. 
the  first  Norman  lord  of  Skipton.    It 
extends    almost   uninterruptedly  to 
that  place.    There  is  a  British  en- 
trenchment on  the  side  of  the  moor, 
about  2  m.  S.E.  of  Ilkley,  and  many 
borrows.    The  walk  or  drive  from 
Ilklev  to  Keighley  (Rte.  34),  across 
Rumbald's  Moor,  is  about  7  m.,  and 
is  pleasant,  with  fine  views. 

Other  walks  may  be,  to  HoUin 
Hall,  on  the  Skipton  Road  (1^  m.), 
the  old  house  of  the  Hebers ;  the 
Bp.  of  Calcutta  belonged  to  a  branch 
of  this  family.  It  is  now  a  rather 
picturesque  farmhouse,  with  gabled 
end  and  mullioned  windows.  A  gate 
nearly  opposite  opens  to  a  ^*gill," 
throu*<h  which  descends  a  "beck," 
which  the  pedestrian  may  follow  to 
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BnmWd's  Moor.  The  scene  through- 
out is  pleasing,  and  on  the  moor  the 
beok  beoomes  wild  and  broken. 
Descend  on  lUdey  by  the  Keighley 
road.  The  so-called  Fairy  DeU^ 
8  m.  from  Ilkley,  above  the  namlet 
of  Middleton,  is  a  narrow  wooded 
glen,  with  a  profusion  of  wild 
flowers,  and  is  worth  a  visit.  The 
Black  Fon,  a  waterfall  in  Langber 
Gill  (3  m.)-  ^  picturesque. 

The  rly.  does  not  go  beyond  Ilkley. 
The  direct  road  from  Ilkley  to  Skipton 
is  9  m. ;  but  tourists  who  intend  to 
visit  Bolton  Priory,  and  the  beautiful 
scenery  on  the  Wharfe  between  the 
Priory  and  Barden  Tower,  must  turn 
off  the  road  a  little  before  thev  reach 
Addingham,  whence  Bolton  is  4  m. 
distant.  (It  is  6  m.  from  Ilkley. 
Addingham  Gh.  is  for  the  most  port 
Peip.,  but  has  a  Korm.  chancel  arch. 
The  Peip.,  on  a  very  small  scale, 
resembles  tnat  of  Harewood(Rte.  29), 
and,  like  that,  was  the  work  of  the 
Bolton  monks,  to  whom  the  ch.  be- 
longed.) The  road  from  Addingham 
follows  the  valley  of  the  Wharfe,  and 
the  scenery  soon  becomes  very 
striking.  Left  is  Farfidd  HaU{J, 
C.  Kay,  Esq.).  Beamsley  Beacon 
(the  old  name  is  Howber  Hill — ^it  is 
4  ra.  from  Ilkley)— a  lofty  hiU  (1314 
ft.),  the  form  of  which  will  at  once 
recall  many  of  Tumer^s  Wharfedale 
drawings — ^is  conspicuous  rt  Dis- 
tant, in  front,  is  Simon  Seat  (1593 
ft.)  with  the  upper  part  of  Bolton 
Park ;  and  soon,  from  the  top  of  Lob- 
with  Hill,  a  view  is  obtained  of  the 
Priory  ruins  by  the  river-side.  (A 
road,  rt.,  over  Bolton  Bridge,  leads 
to  Beamsley t  where  is  an  hospital  for 
old  women,  founded,  temp.  Eliz.,  by 
Mat^garet  Clifford,  Count^  of  Cum- 
berland. The  old  portion  of  the 
building  was  ciroular,  and  the  rooms 
of  the  mother  and  sisters  could  onlv 
be  approached  through  the  chapel. 
Modem  buildings  have  been  added.) 

The  Devonthire  Amu  Hold,  soon 
passed  rt,  is  a  good  inn,  and  may  be 
used  for  a  day  or  two  as  a  resting- 


place  by  those  who  desire  to  explore 
the  Bolton  scenery  at  leisure.  But 
the  visitor  who  desires  to  make 
himself  really  acquainted  with  this 
country  should  give  at  least  a  fort- 
night to  it,  and  establish  himself  in 
one  of  the  farmhouses  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, many  of  whidi  take 
lodgers.  About  ^  a  mile  b^ond  the 
Devonshire  Arms  are  the  honaes  of 
the  guides  to  the  Priory  and  to  the 
woo£i.  (1«.  is  charged  ibr  all  car- 
riages entering  the  woods.  They  are 
free  to  persons  on  foot) 

The  first  view  of  Bolton  Priory 
differs  from  that  first  obtained  of 
Bievaulx  or  of  Fountains  in  being 
much  nearer  at  hand,  and  not  from 
any  point  of  the  neighbouring  high 
ground.  Tet  it  is  scarcely  lees  in- 
teresting or  impressive.  Whitaker 
compares  the  situation,  with  some 
justice,  to  that  of  Tintem ;  but  even 
Tintem  has  less  of  the  delicious 
seclusion  and  repose  which  are  the 
great  characteristics  of  Bolton.  The 
ruins  stand  on  a  patch  of  open  ground, 
round  which  the  Wharfe  curves  after 
emerging  from  the  narrow  wooded 
glen  between  the  Abbey  and  Barden 
Tower.  Much  wood — chiefly  large 
oak  and  ash  trees— clusters  about 
the  ruins  and  the  river  bank;  and 
across  the  Wharfe,  immediately  oppo- 
site the  ch.,  rises  a  steep  rock,  in 
Whltaker's  words,  "of  the  richest 

Oile."  Downward,  the  stream  is 
ered  by  quiet  green  meadows. 
At  the  back  the  valley  is  grandly 
closed  by  the  hills  of  Simon  Seat 
and  Barden  Fell. 

In  1120  (nine  years  before  the  first 
Cistercian  house  was  established  in 
Yorkshire^  William  de  Meschinesand 
his  wife  Oooilia  de  Romill^  founded 
a  priory  for  Augustinian  Canons  at 
Embsay,  2  m.  N.  of  Skipton.  83 
years  afterwards  tlie  canons  were 
removed  to  Bolton  by  William  Fits 
Duncan  and  his  wife,  another  Cecilia 
de  Romill^,  the  only  child  and  heir- 
ess of  the  founders  dT  the  house  at 
Embsay.    The  only  child  and  heir  of 
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William  FitzDoncan  and  the  second 
Cecilia  was  the  **  boy  of  En«mond  " 
(80  named,  suggests  Whitaker,  from 
one  of  his  grand&ther's  biut)nie8, 
where  he  was  probably  bom),  whose 
unhappy  fate,  acooiding  to  tiie  local 
tradition  recorded  in  Wordsworth's 
well-known  poem,  was  the  cause  of 
the  removal  of  the  Priory  to  Bolton. 
T leading  a  hound  in  a  leash,  he  at- 
tempted to  spring  across  the"  Strid," 
in  Joazden  Woods  (see  pod) ;  but 
the  dog  hung  back,  and  the  bc^ 
was  dragged  into  the  stream  and 
drowned: — 

"Now  there  to  stIUness  In  the  Tale, 
And  deep,  vmipeaklDg  eorrow ; 
Wbarfe  shall  be  to  pi^ng  hearta 
▲  name  more  sad  than  Yarrow." 

The  forester,  who  had  witnessed  the 
boy's  &te,  met  his  mistress  with  the 
words,  **  What  is  good  for  a  bootless 
bene  ?  "  (t.  e.  a  hopeless  prayer) — 

*■  And  she  made  anawer,  'Endless  sorrow,' 
For  she  knew  that  her  son  was  dead. 

Long,  long  fai  the  daxtness  did  die  ttt, 
And  her  fbnt  words--'  Let  there  he 
In  Bolton,  on  the  field  of  Wharfs 
A  stately  Priory.' 

The  stately  Priory  was  reared ; 
And  Wharfe,  as  he  mo^ed  along, 
To  matins  Joined  a  moomftil  voioe, 
Nor  failed  at  even-song." 

It  is  cruel  to  question  a  tradition 
round  which  such  associations  have 
gathered;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the 
**boy  of  Egremond"  is  himself  a 
witMBB  to  the  charter  by  which 
Cecilia  de  Bomill^  granted  Bolton  to 
the  canons  in  ezSiange  for  their 
manors  of  Skibdun  and  Btretton ;  and 
we  can  only  suppose  either  that  ihe 
first  house  at  Embeay  may  have  been 
founded  after  the  death,  possibly  by 
drowning  in  the  Wharfe,  of  one  of 
the  sons  of  the  first  Cecilia  de  Bo- 
to^M  (she  had  two,  both  of  whom 
certainly  died  young), — or  that  the 
"boy  of  Egremond"  was  drowned 
after  the  grant  of  Bolton,  and  that 
the  canons  made  his  death  a 
pretext  for  changing  the  site  of 
their  house  to  their  lately  acquired 
poMeasioD.     The   establishment  at 


Bolton  consisted  of  a  prior  and 
about  15  canons;  more  than  200 
persons  altogether  (servants,  lay- 
brethren,  &c.)  being  supported  her& 
(Whitalror,  SUt  of  Craven^  has 
printed  the  accounts  of  one  year  at 
length.)  The  most  important  events 
in  the  histoiy  of  the  house  were  the 
frequent  spoliations  of  '*land  and 
gear"  by  the  Scots,  between  the 
years  1316  and  1321.  In  1816  the 
Prior  fled  into  Lancashire,  and 
many  of  the  canons  took  reftige  in 
Skipton  Castle,  whither  they  drove 
some  of  their  cattle.  In  1320  they 
were  again  obliged  to  disperse,  and 
the  ^^ moveables"  from  toe  Priory 
were  conveyed  to  Skipton.  Prior 
de  Land  (1275-1380),  who  witnessed 
all  these  calamities,  had  himself  bniit 
the  Prior's  Lodgings  and  Chapel ; 
and  in  the  course  of  his  long  priorate ' 
entertained  at  Bolton  two.  Abps., 
Greenfield  and  Melton,  made  two 
journeys  to  Bome,  and  attended  3 
Parliaments.  It  does  not  appear  that 
he,  like  many  of  the  canons,  was  a 
student  of  alchemy.  Some  of  their 
'*  poems,'*  in  which  they  discuss  *'  the 
foure  spirites  and  the  bodies  sevene," 
are  printed  in  Whitaker's  History. 
At  the  surrender  of  the  house  in 
1589  its  annual  rental  was  298Z.  15s. 
ll^d.  In  1542  the  site  and  demesnes 
were  sold  to  Henry  Clifford,  1st  Earl  of 
Cumberland,  for  24902.  From  the  last 
Earl  of  Cumberland  it  passed,  with 
his  daughter  and  heiress,  to  the  2nd 
Earl  of  Cork,  and  thence  by  descent 
to  William  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
whose  representative  still  possesses  it. 
The  chief  relic  of  the  Priory  is 
the  ch.,  the  nave  of  which,  after  the 
Dissolution,  was  retained  as  the  chapel 
of  the  so-called'*  Saxon  Cure."  (This 
Saxon  Cure  seems  to  represent  a 
certain  part  of  the  ancient  honoiir 
of  Bolton  or  "  Botltune"  (A.  S.  boU, 
a  hall, — ^the  hall  town\  which  had 
belonged  to  Earl  Edwin  before  the 
Conquest  The  principal  hall  of  the 
honour  then  stood  here,  but  was 
afterwards  removed  to  Skipton.    See 
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post.)  This  is  accordingly  perfect, 
out  the  rest  of  the  ch.  is  in  complete 
ruin.  The  lower  walls  of  the  choir 
are  Trans.-Korm.,  and  must  have 
been  built  immediately  after  (if  not 
before)  the  removal  from  Elmbsay. 
The  upper  walls  and  windows  (the 
tracery  of  which  is  destroyed)  are 
Dec.  The  nave  is  E.  E.  and  Dec. ; 
and  the  original  west  front  remains 
within  an  elaborate  Perp.  front  of 
excellent  design,  intended  as  the 
base  of  a  western  tower,  which  was 
never  finished.  It  was  the  work  of 
the  last  Prior,  Richard  Moyne  or 
Moon  (Inst.  1513),  whose  inscription 
remains  on  the  cornice  of  the  taber- 
nacle work  below  the  window.  "  In 
the  yer  of  our  lord  hvcxx.  b.  «  " 
(the  half-moon  is  the  Prior's  rebus) 
"begaun  thes  fondacoon  on  qwho 
sowl  God  have  marce.  Amen.*'  In 
the  spandrils  above  the  portal  are  the 
arms  of  Clifford  and  of  the  Priory 
(g.  a  cross  paton^e),  and  on  the 
sett-off  of  the  buttresses  are,  on  the 
S.  side,  a  figure  which  may  possibly 
represent  a  pilgrim;  on  the  others 
seated  dogs.  (Prior  Moon  was  master 
forester  to  the  Cliffords ;  and  Whita- 
ker  suggests  that  the  dogs  may  indi- 
cate this  office.)  It  is  said  tliat  long 
after  the  Dissolution  the  crane  which 
had  been  used  in  building  this  tower 
remained  fixed  in  its  place,  and  that 
the  people  of  the  district  coidd  not 
be  persuaded  but  that  the  canons 
woidd  return  to  their  ancient  home 
to  complete  the  work. 

The  nave  (which  has  been  restored 
under  the  direction  of  Craee) — the 

"  One  protected  part 
In  the  flhatter'd  fkbric's  heart"— 

is  E.  E.  on  the  8.  side  and  Dec. 
on  the  N.  The  windows  on  the  S. 
side,  with  a  wall  paaaage  along  the 
base  of  the  lighte,  deserve  notice. 
(The  glass  in  them  is  modem,  by 
Craoe,)  The  triforium,  or  wall -pas- 
sage, communicated  with  the  dormi- 
tory of  the  canons.  The  windows  on 
this  side  are  high  in  the  wall,  in  order 


to  give  room  for  the  walk  of  the 
cloister  which  extended  without. 
There  is  no  S.  aisle.-  The  K.  aislo 
is  divided  from  the  nave  by  piers 
alternately  cylindrical  and  octagonal. 
There  is  a  clerestoir  of  plain  lan- 
cets, and  the  aisle  windows,  retain- 
ing some  fragments  of  ISth-eenty. 
glass,  are  Dec.  The  roof,  of  fiat  oaic 
work,  was  probably  the  work  of  Prior 
Moon,  and  was  **  painted,  like  most 
of  the  roofs  in  Craven  about  that  time, 
with  broad  lines  of  minium." — Whit- 
aker.  Unfortunately  it  lias  been 
renewed,  and  not  according  to  the 
ancient  design. 

At  the  end  of  the  nave  aisle,  en- 
closed by  a  Peip.  screen,  is  a  chantry 
founded  by  the  Hauleverers,  and 
below  it  the  vault  in  which,  according 
to  tradition,  the  Claphams  of  Beams- 
ley,  and  their  ancestors  the  Maule- 
verers,  were  interred  upright : — 

"  Pass,  pass  who  ^H  yon  chantry  door. 
And  torough  the  chuk  in  the  fraetored  floor 
Look  down,  and  see  a  griesly  sijg^t; 
A  vault  where  the  bodies  are  buried  upright  I 
There  ftce  l^  face  and  hand  1^  band 
The  Claphams  and  MauleTerere  stand; 
And  in  nts  place  among  son  and  sire 
Is  John  de  Ciapbam,  that  fierce  Is^uire, 
A  valiant  man  and  a  name  of  dread 
In  the  ruthless  wars  of  the  White  and  Bed; 
Who  dragg'd  Earl  Pembroke  from  Baabnrj 

cfaurch. 
And  smote  off  hts  bead  on  the  stones  of  tbe 
porch/'— WkUe  Dot  <tf  itylstom;  L 

Whitaker,  however,  could  never  see 
this  *' griesly  sight"  through  tbe 
chink;  and  it  is  perhaps  altc^ther 
traditional. 

Leaving  the  nave,  the  mined  por- 
tion of  the  ch.  is  entirely  Dec.,  wiUi 
the  exception  of  the  lower  walls  of 
the  choir.  The  transepts  had  eastern 
aisles.  The  K.  transept  is  neuiy 
perfect ;  the  S.  retains  only  its  west- 
em  wall,  in  which  are  2  Dec.  win- 
dow&  In  this  transept  is  the  tomb- 
slab,  with  incised  figure,  of  Christo- 
J>her  Wood,  18th  prior,  who  resigned 
n  1483.  The  piers  of  a  centra]  tower 
remain;  but  at  what  period  it  was 
destroyed,  or  if  it  was  ever  oom- 
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pleted,  is  uncertain,  although  Words- 
worth  has  made 

**  From  Bolton'a  old  monastic  tower 
The  bclU  ring  out  with  gladsome  power.*' 

The  choir  is  long  and  aisleless,  and 
is  lighted  on  either  side  by  5  3-light 
windows,  only  one  of  which  retains 
its  Dec.  tracery.  Some  fragments  of 
tracery  remain  in  the  £.  window, 
which  was  a  very  fine  one.  Bulow 
the  windows  runs  a  TrEU]8.-Konn. 
arcade.  In  the  N.  wall  is  an  arched 
recess,  either  for  the  Easter  sepul- 
chre, or  an  actual  tomb.  Some  por- 
tions of  tomb-slabs  remain  in  the 
choir,  one  of  which  is  thought  to  have 
commemoTBted  John  de  Clifford, 
killed  at  Means  in  the  10th  year  of 
Heniy  Y.  A  very  beautiful  view, 
looking  across  the  choir,  through  its 
6.  door,  should  be  especially  noticed. 
On  the  S.  side  of  the  choir  were  2 
chapels,  extending  to  about  half  its 
lenffUi.  One  of  these  was  beyond 
doiujt  tlfe  **  resting-plaoe"  of  the  Lords 
of  Skipton  and  patrons  of  Bolton. 

Of  toe  conventual  buildings  the  re- 
mains are  too  scanty  to  be  of  much 
interest  As  usual,  me  cloister  court 
was  on  the  S.  side  of  the  nave,  and 
round  it  were  ranged— W.  the  dot' 
mitory,  S.  the  refectory,  and  E.  the 
chapter-house  and  prior's  lodgings. 
There  was  a  second  and  larger  court 
beyond  this,  in  which  were  various 
ofllces.  An  arch  remains,  once  open- 
ing to  tlie  vestibule  of  the  chapter- 
house—(it  makes  an  admirable  name 
to  the  picture  seen  through  it  on 
either  sioe) — and  the  parsonage  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  monastic  kitchens. 

The  ehurchyd.  lies  on  the  N.  side 
of  tile  ruins.  This  has  been  made 
daaric  ground  by  Wordsworth's  poem, 
in  which  he  has  preserved  a  tradi- 
tion that,  not  long  after  the  Dissolu- 
tion, a  white  doe  *'made  a  weekly 
pUgrimage  from  Bylstone  over  tiie 
fells  of  Bolton,  and  was  constantly 
found  in  the  ehurchyd.  during  divine 
service,  at  the  close  of  which  she  re- 
tnined  home  as  regularly  as  the  rest 


of  the  congregation."  —  Whitaker. 
The  connection  of  the  doe  with  tlie 
Nortons  of  Bylstone  i8^  due  entirely 
to  the  poet,  whose,  verse  has  given  a 
fresh  interest  to  even  Bolton. 

The  Priory  Bam,  witli  some  curi- 
ous timber-work,  is  still  used,  and  is 
worth  a  visit 

BoUoH  Hall,  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's house,  which  stands  a  short 
distance  W.  of  the  ch.,  is  entirely 
modem,  with  the  exception  of  the 
central  portion,  which  was  the  gate- 
house of  the  priory.  The  hall,  which 
has  been  formed  out  of  the  ancient 
archway,  is  represented  in  Landseer's 
well-known  picture.  The  house  is 
sometimes  shown,  and  contains  a  few 
pictures  and  portraits  of  some  in- 
terest, the  principal  being  —  the 
Ccbham  family,  on  canvas,  a  repe- 
tition of  the  panel  picture  at  Long- 
leat.  It  is  dated  1567,  and  repre- 
sents Wm.  Brooke,  Lord  iJobham, 
d.  1596,  and  his  second  wife  Frances 
Newton,  with  Johanna  her  sister, 
standing  behind  a  table,  round 
which  6  children  are  seated.  The 
child  numbered  6  is  the  son  who 
died  so  miserably  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  This  picture  is  attributed 
to  Lucas  de  Heere ;  George  Calvert, 
1st  Lord  Baltimorey  bust,  in  falling 
frill;  Henry  Clifford,  5th  and  lust 
Earl  of  Cumberland,  in  armour ;  Anne 
Clifford,  Countess  of  Dorset  Pern- 
brcuce.  and  Montgomery,  in  advanced 
life,  dated  1672,— a  striking  picture ; 
Bldiard,  £arl  of  Burlington  (the 
architect),  to  the  waist,  hat  under 
arm;  Lord  Charles  CUjford^  eldest 
brother  of  the  2nd  Earlof  Burling- 
ton, died  ^oung  in  1675,  full  length, 
in  richly  jewelled  dress,  as  a  hanter 
with  two  dogs  and  javelin. — Lely, 
who  painted  many  of  the  youthful 
nobility  with  dogs,  in  this  fanciful 
hunting  costume.  This  is  the  por- 
trait said  to  represent  the  **Boy  of 
Egremont,"  a  notion  which  has 
arisen  from  its  accessories. 

The  woods  and  walks  of  Bolton  are 
freely  open,  except  on  Sunday.    The 
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scenery  between  the  prioiy  and  Bar- 
den  tower,  where  the  Wharfe,  for  a 
distance  of  about  2  m.  runs  through 
a  deep-wooded  rayine,  is  of  me 
"finest  and  most  rememberable" 
character.  The  walks  and  drives 
through  the  woods  were  for  the  most 
part  ananged,  early  in  the  present 
century,  by  the  Eev.  Wm.  Carr,  who. 
in  Wordsworth's  words,  *'  has  worked 
with  an  invisible  hand  of  art  in  the 
very  spirit  of  nature."  These  walks 
are  indeed  so  numerous  that  (espe- 
cially if  the  visitor's  time  be  short)  it 
will  be  better  for  him  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a  guide.  A  carriage- 
road  ascends  the  rt.  bank  of  the  river 
as  high  as  the  ^  Strid  "  (the  fSavourite 
root  for  picnics,  much  thronged  in 
the  season,  and  therefore  nU  that 
which  the  visitor  should  make  his 
own  resting-place')  ;  beyond,  foot- 
paths wind  through  the  woods  up  to 
Barden  Tower.  ^There  is  also  a 
road  on  the  L  bauk  of  the  Wharfe, 
which  may  be  gained  by  stepping- 
stones  across  the  river  near  thc'E. 
end  oS  the  church.  Oaniages  cross 
further  down.) 

[Across  the  river,  and  climbing 
the  side  of  Simon  Seat  (159S  ft),  is 
Bolton  Park,  the  ancient  deer-park 
of  the  Cliffords,  still  marked  by  its 
venerable  (Mks,  and  still  the  home 
of  numerous  red-deer,  descendants  of 
the  old  stock.  From  Simon  Seat, 
above  it,  there  is  a  magnificent  view 
in  clear  weather,  embracing,  it  U 
taid,  York  and  Bipon  Minsters, 
and  Bosebeny  Topping  beyond  the 
Cleveland  Hills.  There  is  a  very 
fine  foreground  toward  Appletre- 
wick.  Simon  Seat  (the  name  no 
doubt  is  that  of  the  Northern  hero 
Sigmund,  found  elsewhere  on  bound- 
ary ridges,  See  Bte.  14)  may  be 
reached  either  through  Bolton  Park 
or  from  Barden.  The  latter  is  the 
easier  route.  Its  summit  is  of  mill- 
stone grit.  (You  may  reach  Simon 
Seat  from  Park  Gate  Seat,  in  Bolton 
Woods,  overhanging  the  river,  as 


follows.  Go  down  horn  Park  Gate 
Seat  to  a  stream  and  bridjce;  cross, 
and  proceed  up  the  so-called  *'  Valley 
of  Desolation  "  (up  the  btream)  to  a 
waterfall  about  50  ft.  high ;  there  is 
a  second  fall  of  30  ft;  and  thid 
walk  up  the  stream  is  worth  taking. 
A  little  below  the  second  fall,  L, 
turn  off  and  get  over  a  fence,  be- 
vond  which  an  old  cart-track  will 
be  seen,  and  must  be  followed  up- 
wards for  I  m.  to  a  gate  opening  on 
the  moor.  A  rough  track  on  the 
moor  I^mIs  to  a  beck,  which  must 
be  crossed,  and  then  a  well-defined 
footpath  climbs  to  the  top  of  Simon 
Seat)] 

The  scene  at  the  Strid  (certainly 
not  so  named  from  its  being  poesiblQ 
to  stride  across  it,  but  from  the  A.-S. 
8tryth=ixamdl^  tumult)  is  exceed* 
ingly  fine,  especially  after  rain.  The 
river  is  here  hemmed  in  between 
ledges  of  rock,  and  roars  below  like 
an  angry  **  Kuhlebom."  The  story  of 
the  boy  of  Egremont  has  already 
been  questioned;  but  we  may  be- 
lieve, u  we  choose,  that  some  life 
dear  to  the  founders  of  Embsay  or  of 
Bolton  was  lost  at  this  place.  The 
scene  is  in  great  favour  with  artists 
— ^who  would  find  subjects  far  leas 
well  known,  and  of  extreme  beau^. 
in  different  ports  of  the  woods,  and  in 
Upper  Wharfedale— and  a  beautifrd 
dmwing  of  the  Strid  by  Turner  (see 
ante)  is  preserved  among  the  tiea- 
sures  of  Famley  Hall.  The  woods 
here  are  for  the  most  part  of  oak  and 
a^.  The  absence  of  hoUy  and  birch 
is  very  marked,  especially  when  the 
scene  is  compared  with  those  affi>rded 
by  deep-wooded  valleys  of  a  similar 
character  in  Scotland  or  on  ^e  bor- 
ders of  the  Devonshire  moors.  Paths, 
cdl  beautiful  and  all  worth  tradng, 
wind  through  the  woods  and  along 
the  hill-sides;  and  a  little  beyond 
the  Strid,  Barden  Tower  rises  beyond 
the  valley,  backed  by  slopes  of  hea- 
ther. "Grey  tower-like  prqjectioiis 
of  rock,  stained  with  the  vaiiotts  hues 
of  lichens^  and  hung  with  loose  and 
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streaming  canopiee  of  ling,  start  out 
at  intervcds/'  as  when  Whitaker  com- 
posed his  word  pictures;  and  the 
Wbaife^  rocky  and  whitened  with 
foam,  80  it  has  been  all  the  way  from 
Bolton,  IS  a  good  guide  to  the  bridge 
below  the  old  tower  of  the  OUffords. 
Befine  the  restoration  to  his  estates 
of  Henry  Clifford  the  "Shepherd 
LfOitl/*  on  the  accession  of  Henry 
VII.,  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
small  lodge  or  tower  at  Barden  for 
the  protection  of  the  keepers, — one 
of  six  which  existed  in  different  parts 
of  Barden  Forest.  (This  forest  com- 
prised the  greater  part  of  the  town- 
ship of  Balden,  and  was  attached  to 
the  Honour  of  Skipton.)  The  Shep- 
herd Lord,  whose  early  life  among 
the  Cumberland  Fells  led  him  to 
seek  quiet  and  retirement  after  has 
restoration,  preferred  Barden  to  his 
greater  castles,  and  enlarged  (or 
rather  rebuilt)  it  so  as  to  provide  ac- 
commodation for  a  moderate  train  of 
attendants.  He  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  here,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring canons  of  Bolton  assisted 
him  in  his  fayourito  studies— astro- 
nomy and  alchemy.  At  Barden  the 
old  teachers  of  bis  youth,  as  Words- 
worth has  numbered  them,  were  stilf 
close  at  band : — 

'  Lore  had  he  teen  In  hots  where  poor  men 
Qe; 

TUKhUyteuiiers  had  been  woods  and  riUa. 
Tfae  iUence  that  la  in  the  etany  sky— 

The  sle^  that  is  among  the  lonely  hiUs." 

He  was  present  at  Floddenin  1513, 
when  nearly  60,  and  led  the  **  flower 
of  Onaven:'* — 

•*From  Penigent  to  Pendle  Hill* 
From  UntoD  to  Long  Addini^iam, 
And  all  that  Graven  coasts  did  till. 
They  with  the  Insty  OliflTord  came.*' 

This ''good  Loid  Clifford,*'  as  he 
was  sometimes  called,  died  in  1528, 
probably  at  Barden,  and  seems  to 
ttfiTe  been  buried  in  the  dioir  of 
Bolton  Priory.  After  his  time  Bar- 
den was  still  occasionally  inhabited 
fay  tfae  OUfibrd  Earls  of  Cumberland, 
bat  it  had  fallen  into  decay  when  the 


famous  Lady  Anne  Clifford,  '*  Coun- 
tess of  Pembroke,  Dorset,  and  Mont- 
^mery/'  restored  it  in  1657.  The 
inscription  she  placed  oyer  the  gate 
(still  remaining)  records  that  the 
tower  *'  had  layne  ruinous  eyer  since 
about  1589,  when  lier  mother  then 
la^  in  itt,  and  was  greato  with  child 
with  her,  till  nowe  that  it  was  re- 
payrd  by  the  said  Lady.  Is.  chapt. 
58,  y.  12.  God's  Name  be  Praised  1 " 
The  yerse  to  which  reference  is  made 
was  placed  by  the  Countess  on  all  the 
castles  she  repaired.  "Thou  shalt 
build  up  tfae  foundations  of  many 
generations,  and  thou  shalt  be  called 
the  repairer  of  the  breach,  the  re- 
storer of  paths  to  dwell  in."  She 
kept  possession  of  Barden  till  her 
death  in  1676 ;  but  in  the  diyision  of 
the  Clifford  estotes  Barden  had 
passed  to  Lord  Cork,  and  is  now 
the  property  of  his  descendant  the 
Duke  of  Deyonshire.  The  ruin 
(Whitaker  saw  the  house  entire  in 
1774)  is  that  of  a  large  square  build- 
ing, the  greater  part  probably  of  Hen. 
Yil.'s  time^  with  a  chapel  attached. 
A  part  of  the  tower  adjoiuittg  the 
chapel  still  seryes  as  a  farmhouse, 
and  lodgings  are  sometimes  to  be 
had  here  in  summer.  The  chapel 
is  now  only  accessible  from  without 
Untn  1860  the  -Loid's  room" 
opened  into  it,  and  seryed  as  a  sort 
of  gallery  for  the  chief  persons  of  the 
household.  This  was  the  arrange^ 
ment  **  restored,"  if  not  first  made,  by 
Lady  Anne  CUfford ;  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  it  no  longer  exists. 
The  texts  still  remaining  on  the  wall 
of  the  chapel,  which  is  witiiout  an 
altar  (the  pulpit  is  at  the  £.  end), 
were  perhaps  chosen  by  her.  The^ 
are  from  Proy.  chap.  xi.  and  xxxi. 
The  yiew  from  the  front  of  the  chapel 
is  yery  fine,  and  the  whole  position  of 
the  tower,  with  Barden  Fell  rising 
behind  it,  is  most  picturesque. 

There  is  a  picturesque  !S&11  on  the 
OiU'be^,  which  descends  to  the 
Wharfe  a  tittle  N.  of  the  bridge 
below  Barden  Tower.     It  will  be 
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desirable  to  retnm  to  Bolton  on  the  ' 
left  bank  of  the  river.    The  paths . 
lead  by  the  Laund  House,  Po^orth 
Gill,  and  the  so-called  **  Valley  of 
Desolation." 

[The  road  from  Skiptou  to  Pateley  , 
Bridge  crosses  the  Wharfe  below . 
Barden  Tower.  It  winds  round  N. 
of  Simon  Seat,  from  which  point  the 
view  is  very  striking ;  and  1.  of  the 
road  is  the  Trotolera  GiU,  a  narrow 
rocky  pass,  well  worth  exploration, 
through  whicli  a  stream  descends  to 
join  tiie  Wharfe.  Nearer  Pateley 
Bridge  the  road  passes  the  lead-mines 
of  Greenhow  Hill.    (See  Rte.  21.}] 

[The  Wharfe,  above  Barden,  should 
not  be  neglected.  Tlie  scenery  as  far 
as  Bumsall  is  wild  and  pleasing. 
Bumsall  ch.  (the  parish,  owing  to 
a  division  of  the  manor,  rejoices  in  2 
rectors,  2  parsonages,  and  2  pulpits) 
is  Perp.,  with  a  low  tower  and  a 
rude  Norm,  font  The  ch.  was  well 
restored  in  1859;  when  un  inscrip- 
tion, formerly  over  the  porch,  was 
removed  inside  the  tower.  This  re- 
cords that  the  ch.  was  **  repaired  and 
butified  at  the  onlie  coste  and  charges 
of  Sir  William  Craven,  Kt.,  and 
Alderman  of  the  Citie  of  London,  and 
late  Lord  Mayor  of  the  same,  a.d. 
1612/'— This  Sir  William  was  a 
native  of  Appletrewlck  (or  Aptrick), 
in  this  parish,  who,  a  second  Whit- 
tington,  went  to  London  under  the 
care  of  a  common  carrier,  and  after- 
wards became  Lord  Blayor.  His 
son,  trained  in  the  armies  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  and  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
soldiers  of  his  time ;  and  after  fight- 
ing for  the  unfortunate  Queen  of 
Bohemia,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
privately  married  to  her,  on  her 
return  to  England  as  a  widow. 
''Thus,"  comments  Whitaker,  *'the 
son  of  a  "^^arfedale  peasant  matched 
with  the  sister  of  Charles  the  First." 
He  was  created  Baron  of  Hamstead 
Manhall  by  Oha&  I.,  and  EmI  of 


Craven  (the  first  of  that  title)  by 
Chas.  II.  At  Bumsall  the  gritstone 
ceases,  and  the  thick  lower  lime- 
stone, extending  as  far  upwards  as 
Deepdale  Moor,  gives  a  totelly  dif- 
ferent character  to  the  river-bed, 
which  is  contracted  and  rocky.  For 
the  Wharfe  aboye  Threefield  and 
Graasington,  see  Rte.  31.] 

The  scenery  on  the  road  from  B^^]^ 
den  to  Skipton  (7  m.)  is  fine,  and 
will  repay  the  drive.  It  opens  at 
once  on  the  moor,  with  a  fine  wide 
view  E.  and  N.E.  On  Barden  Moot 
(1  m.  from  Barden  TowerX  ia  & 
large  reservoir,  which  supplies  Brad- 
ford. Its  capacity  is  440.000,000 
gallons.  The  len<!:th  of  embank- 
ment is  750  yds.,  and  the  greater 
height  94  ft.  From  the  summit  of  a 
steep  ridge  the  Valley  of  the  Aiit> 
is  opened,  with  Skipton  below,  and 
Ingleborough,  a  grand  dark  mass, 
towering  in  the  distance.  Embeay. 
the  original  site  of  the  priory,  after- 
wards removed  to  Bolton,  is  passed 
2  m.  from  Skipton.  No  remains  exist 
at  present,  but  the  canons  had  a  cell 
and  ch.  there  until  the  Dissolution. 

SkipUm  (  Pop.  in  1871, 6078.     Inn : 

the  Devonshire  Arms,  good.   The  old 

rhyme  hardly  now  applies : — 

"0,  in  Skipton  In  Craven 
Is  n<>Ter  a  bawn. 
Bat  many  a  day  fonl  weather*^— 

consists  principally  of  one  longand  not 
very  picturesoue  street,  at  the  head 
of  which  are  the  ch.  and  castle.  The 
houses  are  built  chicfiy  of  the  sand- 
stone or  millstone  grit  from  Bom- 
bald's  Moor,  which  blackens  with 
age,  and  gives  a  peculiarly  sombre 
appearance  to  the  town.  Skipton  is 
&mous  for  its  cattle-markets,  held 
once  a  fortnight  It  is  the  "  capital " 
of  Craven ;  and  as  this  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  Aire  has  always  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  richest  tracts 
in  Yorkshire,  the  town  partakes  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  district  (Its 
name,  Seepetone  in  Domesday,  firom 
Seep,  A.-0.  a  sheep,  must  however 
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have  been  g^ven  to  it  from  the  great 
sheep-walkB  on  the  hill-sfdes  which 
bound  the  valley.)  Skipton  is  a  good 
point  from  which  to  yisit  Wharfe- 
dale — both  the  Bolton  and  Barden 
scenery,  and  that  higher  up  (see  the 
next  route) — and  the  g^nd  scenes  at 
Oordale  and  Malham  between  Skip- 
ton  and  Settle.  (See  Rte.  32.)  (A 
mail  onmibns  runs  daily  from  Skip- 
ton  to  Buckden,  through  Grassing- 
ton  and  KetHewell,  returning  in 
the  afternoon.  This  may  help  the 
tourist  in  going  or  returning,  but 
will  not  allow  him  time  to  enjoy 
the  country.)  The  town  itself,  how- 
ever, contains  nothing  to  interest, 
except  the  castle  and  me  church. 

rrhe  Deanery  of  Craven  (the  ety- 
molofi^  is  no  doubt  that  suggested 
by  Whitaker— Orai^  Vaen  (British), 
the  "  stony  rock,'' — translated  in  the 
Sax.  name  of  the  Wapentake,  Stain 
CUffe)  extends  from  the  sources  of 
tlie  Wharfe  and  the  Ribble  to  the 
borders  of  Lancashire,  stretching  also 
along  the  Aire  as  far  as  Bingley. 
This  tract  of  country,  which  com- 
prises 25  parishes,  contains  some  of 
the  wildest  and  most  picturesque 
scenery  in  Yorkshire,  and,  from  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  limestone 
wbicb  almost  entirely  covers  the 
deanery,  it  has  been  compared  to 
Greece.  (See  Gordale,  Rte.  82.) 
From  the  12th  to  the  15th  cent, 
nearly  the  whole  of  Graven  was 
divided  between  the  two  great  houses 
of  Percy  and  Clifford,  and  four  mo- 
nasteries—Bolton,  Fountains,  Bar- 
noldswick  (or  Kirkstall),  and  Sallay. 
The  head  of  the  Glifford  barony 
Wfts^Sbtpton.] 

The  Catdet  which  the  tourist  should 
visit  before  liie  church,  is  entered  be- 
neath  a  square  tower,  bearing  the 
Clifford  motto,  "  Desormais,"  in  open 
letters,  as  a  battlement  It  is  of  2 
periods, — ^the  round  towers,  connected 
by  a  curtain,  dating  from  the  reig^  of 
£dw.  II. ;  the  inhabited  portion,  E., 
from  that  of  Hen.  YIII.    Skipton 


Castle  is  perhaps  of  more  interest 
Irom  its  associations  than  from  its 
architectural  importance,  and  a  short 
notice  of  the  Clifibrds  will  be  best 
read  here. 

William  de  Romill^,  who  obtained 
a  grant  of  Earl  Edwin's  lands  after 
the  Conquest,  removed  the  chief 
place  of  his  honour  from  Bolton  to 
bkipton,  where  tlie  steep  rock  on 
which  the  castle  stands  offered  a 
position  of  great  strength  and  secu- 
rity. From  tlie  heiress  of  Romille 
skipton  passed  by  descent  to  the  wife 
of  William  de  Fortibus,  the  great 
Earl  of  Albemarle.  It  descended  in 
that  house  until  the  death  of  Aveline 
de  Fortibus,  who  had  married  Ed- 
mund Plantogenet  f  Crouchback\  son 
of  Hen.  III.,  in  1269,  when  the  barony 
of  Skipton  passed  to  the  Crown,  and 
so  continued  until  the  1st  of  Edw.  II. 
That  king  bestowed  it  on  his  fuvout^ 
ite.  Piers  de  Gaveston,  who  held  it 
but  for  a  short  time,  and  afterwards, 
in  1310,  on  Robert  de  Clifford,  who 
had  signalized  himself  in  the  Scot- 
tish wars  under  .fklward  I.,  was 
Governor  of  Carlisle,  and  •*  Donii- 
nus'*  (hereditary  sheriff)  of  West- 
moreland. He  fell  at  Bannockbum 
(1314).  From  this  time  tmtil  the 
17th  cent,  the  estates  of  the  Cliffords 
extended,  with  only  10  m.  interrup- 
tion, from  Skipton  to  Brougham 
Oastle,  a  distance  of  70  miles.  The 
most  noticeable  of  the  house  have 
been — the  8th  lord,  who  fell  at  the 
battle  of  St.  Alban's  ^33rd  Hen.  VI.), 
the  "old  Lord  Clifford"  of  Shake- 
speare, although  hd  was  but  40 
when  he  fell,  a  mistake  to  which 
we  are  at  any  rate  indebted  for  a 
beautiful  passage : — 

*  Wast  tboQ  OTtkin'd.  dear  father, 
To  loM  thy  youth  hi  peace,  and  to  achieve 
The  sUtct  livery  of  advised  age ; 
And  in  thy  reverenoe  and  thy  chair-days,  thus 
To  die  in  raHLui  battle  ?"— 

K,  Ben,  Vl^  PL  JL,  act  v.  so.  2. 

His  son,  who  thus  speaks,  is  the 
•' black-faoed  Clifford*'  who  killed 
the  young  Earl  of  Rutland  at  Wake- 
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field  ^Rte.  38\  and  afterwards  him- 
self fell  at  Ferrybridge  (Bte.  2). 
.His  son  was  the  "*  Shepherd  Lord/' 
who,  alter  his  other's  death,  and 
when  the  Cliffords  had  been  attainted 
by  the  triumphant  house  of  York, 
lay  hid,  by  his  mother's  care,  among 
the  shepherds  of  Cumberland,  and 
of  Londesborough,  in  Yorkshire  (see 
Bte.  8)  for  nearly  24  years,  when 
the  aocession  of  Hen.  YII.  restored 
Mm  to  all  his  dignities.  (See  ante. 
Harden.)  The  next  Lord,  whose 
*'  ungodly  and  ungudely  disposicion  " 
is  much  complained  of  by  his  Either, 
was  created  Earl  of  Cumberland  bv 
Hen.  YHI.  It  has  been  conjectured, 
with  some  probability,  that,  during 
his  early  irregular  life,  he  was  tlie 
hero  of  the  ballad  of  the  •Not- 
hrowne  Maid : ' — 

"NowTindereUnd;  to  Watnuaiamdt, 

Which,  is  mine  herytag^ 
I  wyll  you  briDge,  aiid  with  a  lynge 

By  way  of  maryage 
I  wyll  yoa  take,  and  lady  make 

As  MhortUe  as  1  con. 
Thus  have  you  won  an  erlys  son, 

And  not  a  banyshed  man." 

See  a  note  in  Whitaker's  *  History  of 
Craven,*  p.  256. 

It  was  this  first  Earl  who  built  the 
more  modem  portion  of  Skipton 
Castle  (in  the  short  space  of  5 
months)  for  the  reception  of  his 
daughter-in-law,  the  Lady  Eleanor 
Brandon,  daughter  of  Charles  Bran- 
don, Duke  of  Suffolk,  by  Mary, 
Queen  Dowager  of  France,  the  sister 
of  Henry  YIIL :  and  it  was  in  his 
time  that  Skipton  Castle  was  be- 
sieged during  the  ''Pilgrimage  of 
Grace."  The  narrow  escape  of  the 
Lady  Eleanor  has  been  duly  recorded 
by  Froude  (H.  E..  iii.  p.  142). 
\^hen  the  insurrection  broke  out  she 
was  at  Bolton  Priory,  either  on  a 
visit,  or  in  sanctuary  there.  The 
insurgents  threatened,  if  Skipton 
Castle  were  not  given  up  to  them,  to 
seize  and  outrage  Lady  Eleanor,  and 
to  kill  her  infieint  son  and  daughter. 
Chriatofer  Aske,  brother  of  &>bert 
Aske,  who,  unlike  him,  had  taken  the 


Kine's  side,  had  crossed  the  country 
to  Skipton  (the  Earl  of  Cumberland 
was  his  cousin),  and  was  in  the  casUe. 
In  the  dead  of  night,  with  the  vicar 
of  Skipton,  a  groom,  and  a  boy.  he 
stole  through  the  beleaguering  camp, 
crossed  the  moors  with  led  horaes*  bv 
unfrequented  paths,  and  brought  back 
Lady  Eleanor  with  her  ladies  safe 
through  the  besiegers  into  the  caatle. 
The  siege  continued  for  some  time, 
but  the  castle  was  not  taken. 

The  3rd  Earl,  who  *'perfiamed  9 
viages  hy  sea  in  his  own  person,  most 
of  them  to  the  West  Indies,"  and  at 
his  own  expense,  set  out  with  a  larger 
estate  than  any  of  his  ancestors,  and 
rapidly  made  it  less.  His  only 
daughter  and  heir  was  the  Lady 
Anne  Clifford,  who  became  Countess 
of  Dorset,  Pembroke,  and  Montgo- 
mery, and  who,  after  38  years  of 
family  discord,  attained  undiluted 
possession  of  the  baronv  of  Skipton. 
On  the  death  of  the  Srd  Earl  without 
heirs  male,  the  earldom  passed  to 
Francis,  "  heir  male  of  tlie  1st  Eaxl." 
His  son  Henry  was  the  5th  and  last 
Earl  of  Cumberland.  Until  his 
death  there  was  a  constant  struggle 
with  the  Lady  Anne,  heiress  of  the 
Srd  Earl,  for  the  lands  of  the  barony 
of  Skipton,  which  the  earls  however 
managed  to  retain.  Skipton  Castle 
was  besieged  bv  the  Parliamentarian 
troops  under  Lambert,  Poyntz,  and 
Bossiter,  from  Dec.  1642,  to  Dec. 
1645,  when  it  was  surrendered  upon 
articles.  It  had  been  held  for  the  lung 
(under  the  Earl  of  Cumberland)  by 
Sur  John  Malloiy  of  Studley,  and 
during  the  siege  the  last  Eafl  died 
and  was  brought  to  tiie  church  hers 
for  interment. 

Of  the  famous  Lady  Anne  Clifford, 
bom  m  Skipton  Castle,  Jan.  1589-90— 
the  first  great  lad  v,  not  of  royal  birth, 
who  can  be  said  to  occupy  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
iLBh  life  and  manners — ^the  best  and 
pleasantest  account  will  be  found  in 
Hartley  Coleridge's  *  Lives  of  North- 
ern Worthies.*    She  died,  aged  87, 
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in  1675 — Shaving  passed  the  whole  of 
her  life,  after  she  recovered  her  great 
inheritance,  in  her  northern  castles, 
which  she  restored  and  rebuilt.  Her 
house,  says  Whitaker,  was  *'  a  school 
for  the  young,  a  retreat  for  the  aged, 
an  asylum  for  the  persecuted,  a  col- 
lege for  the  learned,  and  a  pattern 
for  all/'  The  poet  Daniel  was  her 
tutor  in  youth.  She  showed  that  she 
had  prcmted  by  his  teaching  when 
she  erected  the  monument  to  Ed- 
mund Spenser  which  still  remains  in 
Westminster  Abbey;  and  that  she 
**  could  talk  well  onidl  subjects,  from 
predestination  to  slea^ilk,  was  tes- 
tified by  Bishop  Bainbow,  when  he 
preached  her  raneral  sermon.  She 
settled  the  castle  and  honour  on  her 
two  grandsons,  who  were  suoces- 
siTely  £arls  of  Thanet :  and  Skipton 
is  still  the  property  of  their  descen- 
dant! Sir  Bichard  Tufton. 

Lady  Anne  GUfford,  on  recovering 
Skiptoxi,  foxmd  the  castle  and  church 
almost  in  ruins,  from  injuries  during 
and  after  the  siege.  She  placed 
them  in  complete  repair — as  an  in- 
scription records  over  the  inner  en- 
trance. It  is  there  said  that  the 
castle  **  was  pulled  down  and  demo- 
lished almost  to  the  foundations,  by 
order  of  the  Parliament " — ^but  this 
is  certainly  an  eiLaggeration.  The 
battlements  of  the  outer  gateway 
were  added  by  Lady  Anne ;  as  were 
the  roofs  of  the  main  castle,  and  its 
prinoipal  entrance.  This  entrance 
hides  a  Norm,  portal,  which  seems  to 
be  the  only  portion  of  the  castle  of 
older  date  wan  the  grant  tp  Bobert 
de  Clifford.  He,  or  his  immediate 
sneoesaor^  built  the  existing  western 
portion  of  the  castle, — a  square,  with 
massive  round  towers  at  the  angles 
and  in  the  sides.  These  are  not  very 
striking  without;  and  perhaps  the 
most  picturesque  scene  is  obtamed  in 
the  inner  court,  where  a  yew-tree, 
growing  in  the  centre,  brushes  with 
its  darl  green  boughs  the  walls  of 
the  little  quadrangle,  and  contrasts 
well  with  the  reddish  stone.  On  one 


side  steps  ascend  to  the  haU,  which, 
with  its  kitchens  and  adjoining 
offices,  1b  a  good  example.  An  apart- 
ment in  one  Of  the  round  towers  is 
pointed  out  as  having  been  a  "  prison" 
of  Mary  of  Scotland — who  was  never 
at  Skipton.  This  Edwardian  castle 
is  uninhabited ;  adjoining  it  E.  is  the 
range  of  building  erected  by  the  first 
Ean  of  Cumberland  (temp.  Hen. 
YIII.)  for  the  reception  of  the  Lady 
Eleanor  Brandon.  It  oonsisled  mainly 
of  a  long  gallery — ^the  usual  append- 
age to  a  great  house  of  that  period 
— which  auring  the  last  cent  waa 
divided  into  smaller  rooms.  This 
part  of  the  castle  is  inhabited,  but 
IS  usually  shown  to  visitors.  Lady 
Anne  Clifford  lived  in  it  during  her 
visits  to  Skipton,  making  the  octar 
gonal  room  at  the  top  of  the  great 
tower  her  bedroom.  In  it  is  some 
tapestry  (temp.  Hen.  lY.),  worth 
notice  for  the  excellent  examples  of 
costume  it  affords.  It  is  apparently 
Flemish,  and  represents  me  Vices 
and  Virtues,  with  their  several  at- 
tendants. There  is  a  marriage  cere- 
mony, in  which  the  coffers  filled  with 
gifts  are  curious.  This  room  also 
contains  two  portraits  of  the  famous 
Lady  Anne — ^when  voung  and  in  ad- 
vanced life — ^very  bad  pictures,  but 
otherwise  of  great  interest  and  de- 
serving more  careful  preservation.  A 
large  fftmilv  picture  of  the  3rd  Earl 
of  Cumberland,  his  Countess,  and 
two  sons,  both  of  whom  died  young, 
was  also  to  be  seen  here,  but  has 
been  removed  to  Otfield,  in  Kent. 
His  daughter.  Lady  Anne  Clifford, 
caused  this  picture  to  be  made,  after 
the  original  portraits  of  these  **  hon- 
ourable personages  " — and  composed 
(it  is  said,  with  the  assistance  of  Sir 
BJbtthew  Hale)  the  long  inscriptions 
with  which  it  is  covered.  Within 
the  predncts  of  the  castle  was  the 
chapel  of  St  John — now  desecrated, 
ana  used  as  a  stable. 

On  the  K.  side  the  castle  over^ 
hangs  a  narrow  valley,  from  which 
the  rock  on  which  it  stands  rises  to 
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a  conaderable  height.  A  branch  of 
the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal  is 
carried  dose  under  this  rock.  Much 
limestone  is  embarked  here,  by  means 
of  tramroads,  from  the  neigh\>ouring 
quarries  of  Hawbank,  worked  on  the 
body  of  the  hill  called  the  Haw. 

Skipton  Churchf  which  belonged 
to  the  priory  and  convent  of  Bolton 
from  the  first  foundation  of  their 
house  until  the  Dissolution,  closely 
adjoins  the  castle.  It  is  for  the  most 
part  Perp.  and  late,  and  is  of  little 
interest.  The  tower  was  shattered 
during  the  siege  and  was  repaired 
by  Lady  Anne,  who  has  left  her 
name  (which  she  was  by  no  means 
slow  to  immortiilize)  on  one  of  the 
pinnacles.  The  flat  wooden  ceiling 
is  of  Henry  VIII.'s  time.  (The 
oh.  was  partly  restored  in  1853, 
after  having  been  struck  by  light- 
ning. The  £.  window,  and  one  in 
the  N.  oisle,  are  by  Gapronnier,  of 
Brussels.)  Until  the  Dissolution 
tlie  Cliffords  seem  to  have  been 
buried  at  Bolton  (although  none  of 
their  remains  have  been  found  there). 
Afterwards  they  had  a  vault  under 
the  altar  of  Bkipton  church.  Here 
the  Elarls  of  Cumberland  and  their 
countesses  are  interred :  and  the 
monument,  above,  of  the  1st  Earl, 
was  restored,  and  that  to  her  fiEither, 
the  drd  Earl,  erected,  by  Lady  Anne. 
These  monuments  have  been  care- 
fully restored,  and  the  brasses  and 
inscriptions  on  them  are  modem. 
The  shields  of  arms  at  the  sides  of 
the  altar-tombs  ore  enamelled  in 
colours.  Lady  Anne  Clifford  was 
herself  buried  at  Appleby. 

The  Free  Grammar  Sehocl  was 
founded  temp.  Edw.  VI.,  and  has  a 
yearly  revenue  of  6002.  On  the  E. 
side  of  tbe  town  there  is  a  saline  sul- 
phuretted spring,  over  which  a  pump- 
room  and  baths  have  been  erected. 

Skipton  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
antiquary  Holmes;  and  boasts  of  a 
more  distinguished  son  in  Lord  St. 
Leonards. 


A  branch  of  the  Midland  Bly. 
mns  from  Skipton  to  Colne  in  Lan- 
cashire, making  the  transit  in  half 
an  hour.  At  Colne  the  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  Bly.  is  met,  running 
to  Preston  in  Lancashire. 

There  is  little  to  attract  the 
tourist  on  this  line,  which  has 
stations  at  Elslack,  Thorntony  and 
Earby^  before  crossing  the  Yorkshire 
border.  A  short  loop  turns  N.\r. 
beyond  Earby  to  BarnMswieky  now 
a  large  village.  Here  was  the  first 
foundation  of  the  Cistercian  abbey 
which  was  afterwards  removed  to 
Kirkstall  near  Leeds.  Henry  de 
Lacy,  "  vir  inter  proceres  regni  no- 
tissimus/'  having  made  a  vow  during 
a  dangerous  illness,  established  the 
house  here  in  1147,  and  colonised  it 
from  Fountains.  The  monks  called 
their  new  home  *'  Mont  Ste.  Marie ;" 
and  the  "  vill "  of  Bemoldswic  was 
assigned  for  their  support.  This 
vill  had  an  ancient  ch.  attached  to 
it,  from  which  the  monks  unrighte- 
ously evicted  the  parLshioners ;  and, 
finding  that  they  still  resorted  to  it 
on  festivals,  they  pulled  down  the 
ch. — ^the  parishioners  gaining  no- 
thing by  an  appeal  first  to  the  abp. 
and  then  to  the  pope,  who  decided 
that  **  minus  bonum  majori  cederet.** 
The  Cistercians  found,  however,  that 
their  works  here,  founded  in  in- 
justice, did  not  prosper.  The  Soots 
ravaged  their  lands,  and  their  crops 
did  not  ripen,  owing  apparently  to 
the  inclement  cliniate.  Six  years 
after  their  first  settlement  they 
abandoned  Bamoldswick  for  Kirk- 
stall, where  the  site  had  greatly- 
approved  itself  to  the  abbot  (see 
KirhstaU,  Hte.  29).  The  parish  ch. 
of  Bamoldswick  was  then  rebuilt 
(on  the  edge  of  a  deep  glen, — henoe 
its  name  Gill  Church),  but  at  some 
distance  from  the  former  site.  Por- 
tions of  it  are  E.  Eng.,  the  tower 
Perp. 

2  m.  N.W.  of  Baraoldswick  is 
Braeewellf  the  most  ancient  home 
in  Craven  of  the  Tempests.    Some 
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ruins  of  their  old  manor-house  (of 
brick,  temp.  Hen.  YIIl. — there  is 
part  of  an  earlier  stone  buildin? 
adjoining,  in  which  is  a  room  calied 
"^King  Henry'8  Parlour*')  remain 
near  the  ch.  This  has  Norm,  por- 
tions: and,  in  the  windows,  many 
shields  of  arms  of  the  Tempests  and 
their  quarterings.  The  Tempest 
motto,  ^*Loyouf  (love — perhaps  a 
very  ancient  form  in  the  Craven 
dialect)  as  thou  fynds,"  also  oocnrs 
frequently.  On  Howber  and  GU- 
dereber,  2  heiglfts  beyond  the  manor- 
house  aresmfdl  square  encampments, 
said  to  have  been  thrown  up  by 
Prince  Bupert  in  his  march  through 
Graven. 


The  high  road  from  Skipton  to 
Clitheroe  passes  (4  m.  from  li^pton) 
Brouahton  Hall  (Sir  Charles  Tem- 
pest, but  occupied  by  Charles  Bemon, 
Esq.).  The  family  of  Tempest,  re- 
sident at  Broughton  since  the  middle 
of  the  15th  cent.,  when  Sir  Ko$rer 
Tempest  married  the  heiress  of  the 
Gilliotts,  1b  probably  the  most  an- 
cient in  Craven.  It  was  settled  at 
Braoewell  (see  arUe)  soon  after  the 
Conquest;  but  that  (the  eldest) 
branch  lost  its  estates  after  the  civil 
war,  and  the  Broughton  Tempests 
now  represent  the  family.  The 
stately  house,  a  Palladian  building 
with  a  portico  carried  through  two 
storieSt  was  rofaoed,  and  wings  were 
added,  about  1885.  On  one  side  is 
an  Italian  garden.  There  are  some 
fine  trees  in  the  park,  and  some 
picturesque  old  yews  in  the  drive 
toward  8kipton.  The  house  con- 
tains some  good  pictures,  probably 
collected  by  a  Stephen  Tempest  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
Amon^  them  aro  —  Daughter  of 
UerodiEis  with  head  of  St.  John, 
TUian  (?);  St.  Sebastian,  A.  del 
Sarto;  a  Vir^  and  Child,  attri- 
buted to  Bajj^aelUj  and  of  great 
beauty;  2  nver  scenes,  Breughel; 
St.  Catherine,  Carlo  Dohe;  pic- 
tures attributed  to  Fra  BartciomeOf 


and  to  Pervgino  (?);  Landscape, 
Both;  and,  most  important  of  all, 
a  very  Une  Salvator  Rosa;  the  sub- 
ject a  seaport,  with  rocky  landscape, 
1. ;  and  in  front  a  **  philosopher " 
throwing  his  gold  into  the  sea.  The 
picture  is  full  of  silvery  light,  and  is 
probably  one  of  the  finest  Salvators 
in  this  country.  In  the  dining-room 
are  2  moro  ScUvatorSj  one  of  them,  a 
rocky  scene  with  brigands,  very  fine. 
Here  are  also  2  CancUettis ;  a  Rocky 
Coast,  by  Vemet;  and  an  interior, 
Ostade.  In  other  rooms  are  a  half- 
length  of  Pope,  with  book  in  hand, 
and  a  portrait  of  Col.  Thomas  Tem- 
pest, temp.  Chas.  I. 

The  church  of  Broughton  (I  m.  dis- 
tant and  off  the  road)  has  Norman 
portions,  and  a  N.  aisle  (Perp.),  with 
niches  for  figures  in  the  faces  of  the 
piers.  Whitaker  remarks  that  these 
figures  occur  only  in  such  Craven 
churches  (as  at  Kiikby  Malharo)  as 
the  Tempests  were  connected  with. 

Proceeding  on  the  Clitheroe  road, 
and  passing  the  village  of  E,  Marlon 
(the  ch.  is  without  interest),  we  reach 
W.  Marion^  the  residence,  for  many 
generations,  of  the  Hebers  (here 
called  Haybers),  from  whom  the 
Hebers  of  Hodnet  (and  the  Bp.  of 
Calcutta)  are  descended.  (There 
was  another  branch  near  Ilkley,  see 
ante.)  Oledstone  Howe,  a  large 
house  bunt  toward  the  end  of  the 
last  cent.,  standing  high  above  the 
village,  and  commanding  fine  views, 
is  the  property  of  the  Roundells, 
formerly  of  Scriven  near  Knares- 
borougn.  Ingthorpe  Grange  was  a 
grange  attached  to  Bolton  Priory. 

For  Oiitnime,  through  which  the 
road  passes,  see  Bte.  33. 
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ROUTE  31. 

8KIPT0N  TO  KETTLEWELL     (UPPER 
WHARFEDALE.) 

A  mail  omnibus  thus  daily  from 
Skipton  to  Buckden,  through  Graaa- 
ington  and  Eettlewell,  starting  early, 
and  returning  to  Skipton  in  the 
evening.  The  pedestrian  may  pro- 
ceed by  it  to  Kettlewell  or  to 
buckden,  whence  he  may  proceed 
by  rough  but  most  picturesque 
mountain  roads,  either  down  Ck>Yer- 
dale  to  Middleham  (Rte.  23,  and  the 
present  route  pott),  aown  Bishopdale 
toward  Aysgarth  (Bte.  24),  or  below 
Addleborough  to  Bainbridge  and 
Askrigg  (Bte.  24).  Either  of  these 
routes,  howeyer,  will  be  too  long 
Tstarting  from  Skipton)  for  a  single 
aay's  excursion ;  and  it  will  be  best  to 
remain  a  night  either  at  the  inn  at 
Kilnsey,  or  at  Kettlewell,  where 
there  is  tolerable  accommodation. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
these  remoter  mountain  districts  are 
not  to  be  explored  at  all  without 
some  saoriflce  of  comfort  A  very 
pleasant  day's  excursion  may  be 
from  Skipton  to  Rybtone,  thence 
to  Kilnsey  and  Kettlewell;  there 
crossing  the  Wharfe,  and  return- 
ing by  Grassington.  (There  are 
many  small  inns  on  these  roads, 
as  far  as  Kettlewellf  possible  for 
pedestrians ;  but  the  pleasantest  and 
oest  are  at  Kilnsey,  see  poet.) 

Between  Skipton  and  Tlireshfleld 
the  road  winds  up  the  great  lime- 
stone ridge  between  Airedale  and 
Wharfedaie,  passing  under  (1. )  Fla^ 
Fdl  (1151  ft.),  and  (rt.)  RylfOone 
Fell,  Redone  (5  m.)  brings  us 
at  once  into  the  company  of  Words- 
worth. Here  was  the  '*  seques- 
tered hall"  of  the  Nortons,  who 
lost  the  whole  of  their  Yorkshire 


property  for  their  aharo  in  the 
"  Rising  of  the  North  -— the  rebel- 
lion headed  by  the  Earls  of  Kortii- 
umberland  and  Westmoreland  (Not. 
1569),  with  the  view  of  restoring  the 
'*old  religion,"  and  of  snpportiDe 
Mary  of  Scotland,  then  imprisonea 
at  Tutbury,  but  who  was  removed  at 
once,  for  greater  security,  to  Coven- 
tey.  Inhis^WhiteDoeofRylstone,' 
Wordsworth  has  connected  the 
Nortons'  share  in  the  rising  with 
a  local  story  (see  Bolton,  Bte.  SO), 
and  has  made  the  **  ftxalted  Emil/* 
the  survivor  of  her  finther  and  bro- 
thers, *' Norton  and  his  eight  bold 
sons,"  whom«  following  the  old  bal- 
lad, he  condemns  to  death  at  York : 


•'  Thee,  Norton,  wl'  thine  eight  good 
They  doom'd  to  dye,  alM  for  nith  I 
Thy  reverend  lockoM  thee  coold  not  9Kv% 
Hor  them  their  fair  and  UoMning  yonthe.* 

In  fact,  however,  all  except  two, 
Thomas  and  Christopher,  seem  to 
have  escaped  with  life— though  the 
fiEimily  was  rendered  incapable  of  in- 
herituig  through  the  attamder  of  the 
fiikther.  Of  **Kybtone's  old  seques- 
tered hair*  little  remains  but  the 
site,  marked  by  large  remains  of 
foundations  in  a  field  K  of  the 
ch.,  looking  over  to  the  FelL  Some 
svcamore-trees  are  grouped  about 
them,  and  they  are  prorablythe 
traces  of  a  "  Vivery,"  as  Whit- 
sker  ciUs  it, — a  pleasure-ground, 
with  topiary  works,  jBsh-ponds,  »nd 
an  island,  attached  to  the  halL 
The  house  fell  into  decay  im- 
mediately after  the  attainder  of 
the  Nortons ;  and,  with  the  estates 
here,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Grown  until  the  second  year  of 
James  I.,  when  they  were  granted 
to  the  Earl  of  Cumberland.  Al- 
though Wordsworth  makes  the 
Nortons  raise  their  famous  banner 
here,  they  assembled  their  followers 
in  &ct  at  Ripon  (Nov.  18,  1569), 
but  their  Rylstone  tenants  rose  with 
them;  and  one  at  least,  ** Richard 
Kitchen,  butler  to  Bir.  Norton,'*  was 
executed  at  Ripon.    A  snudl  ch.,  of 
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Deo.  character,  has  replaced  the 
little  chapel  adjoining  the  manor- 
honae;  and  in  the  chancel  is  a 
tablet  for  Bichard  Waddiloye,  Esq., 
of  Rylstone,  d.  1850,  who  left  10002. 
towards  rebuilding  the  ch.  The  old 
bella  disappeared  wi.th  the  old  tower, 
and  Wordsworth's  lines  are  no  longer 
applicable : — 

-  When  Uie  bdls  of  Bytetone  played 
Tbeir  SabbiUh  music—*  God  ns  ayde,' 
lliAt  was  tfae  Boimd  th^y  eeem'd  to  spesk." 

A  ring,  bearing  the  same  motto,  was 
sold  at  a  sale  of  antiquities  from 
Bramhope  Manor,  Feb.  1865. 

On  the  highest  point  of  Bylstone 
Fell,  opposite  the  ch.,  some  pious 
hand  bias  erected  a  cross ;  and  on  a 
much  lower  elevation  towards  the 
end  of  the  ridge,  are  the  remains 
of  a  square  tower — ^built,  it  is  said, 
by  Bichard  Norton,  probably  as  a 
hunting  and  watch  tower : — 

**  BIgb  on  a  point  of  rugged  ground 

Among  ^  wastes  ra  Rylstone  Fdl, 
Almve  the  loftiest  ridge  or  mound 

Wbere  foresters  or  shepberds  dwell. 
An  edifice  of  warlike  frame 
Stands  sln^e  (Norton  Tower  its  name) ; 

It  fhmts  all  quarters,  and  looks  round 
O^er  path  woA  road,  and  plain  and  delV 
Doik  moor,  and  gleam  of  pool  and  stream. 

Upon  a  prospect  without  botmd." 

Whiit  Dott  canto  v. 

Some  mounds  near  the  tower  are 
thought  to  have  been  used  as  butts 
for  archers ;  and  there  are  traces  of 
a  strong  waU,  running  from  the  tower 
to  the  edge  of  a  deep  glen,  whence 
a  ditch  runs  to  another  ravine.  This 
was  once  a  pound,  used  by  the 
Nortoms  for  detaining  the  red  deer 
within  the  tovmship  of  Bylstone, 
which,  they  asserted,  was  not  within 
the  fiirest  of  Sldpton,  and  conse- 
quently that  the  Cliffords  had  no 
right  to  hunt  therein.  The  matter 
was  tried  before  the  Lord  President's 
Court  at  York:  and  it  was  proved 
that"  myne  old  Lady  Clifford"  divers 
times  "did  hound  her  ^yhounds 
within  the  said  grounds  of  Bylstone ;" 
and  that  whe&  Master  John  Norton 
"  Mquired  a  nkorael  of  deer's  ilesh  for 


his  wife's  churching  "  he  "gate  leave 
of  my  old  lord  "  to  take  a  '*  grete  &tt 
stagg.*'  It  does  not  appear  how  the 
matter  ended;  but  the  Cliffords 
eventually  became  lords  of  all  the 
Norton  lands  here. 

The  scenery  round  the  little  vil- 
lages of  Threshfield  and  Grassing^ 
ton  (inn:  Devonshire  Arms,  quite 
possible  as  a  resting-place)  is  wild 
without  being  fine  or  very  in- 
teresting. Trees  will  not  grow; 
and  stone  walls  take  the  place  of 
hedges.  These  villages  are  the 
** capitals"  of  the  mining  district, 
which  extends  upward,  rt,  over 
Grassington  l^oor.  Lead  has  been 
worked  here  from  a  very  early 
period ;  and  Whitaker  suggests  that 
the  lead  coverings  of  the  most 
ancient  Craven  churches  are  in  all 
probability  of  native  metal.  The 
Grassington  lead-mines,  which  be- 
long to  the  Duke  of  Devondiire, 
produce  about  700  tons  yearly,  and 
employ  200  men.  One  of  the  pits 
is  more  than  100  fiEtthoms  in  depth, 
and  another  is  72.  The  lead  m>m 
some  of  them  is  melted  on  the  spot, 
that  from  others  is  sent  to  Skipton. 
The  mines  are  drained  by  an  open 
level,  commenced  in  1796,  and  com* 
pleted  in  1830,  at  a  cost  of  30,000/. 
From  Threshfield  a  pedestrian  may 
descend  the  Wharfe  to  Barden  and 
Bolton.    (See  the  former  route.) 

At  Ltnton,  1  m.  £.  of  Threshfield, 
is  a  hospital  for  aged  women,  with 
an  imposing  **  erection." 

A  woody  tract  occupies  the  valley 
above  Threshfield  for  some  distance. 
The  Wharfe  (here  fully  entitled  to 
Spenser's  epithet  *' swift  Wherf,'* 
which  he  borrowed  from  Camden, 
who  derives  the  name  from  the 
British  gfuer^  rapid)  issues  rapidly 
£rom  amon^  these  woods,  and  after 
expanding  mto  a  glassy  pool  strug- 
gles through  a  narrow  passage 
(about  2  ft.  wide)  between  lime> 
stone  rocks.  The  place,  (which  is 
worth  seeing)  is  called  the  QadriUt 
— ^a  name  of  uncertain  si^ufication, 
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but  scarcely  meaning  the  *'  rills  of 
the  Ghost,'  as  has  been  suggested. 
The  river  is  fine  and  rocky.  Nearer 
Kilnsey  is  Chapel  House  (Rev.  W. 
Bury),  on  the  nill  1.,  from  which 
the  views  are  very  fine ;  and  nearer 
the  river,  Nethenide  (Colonel  Ne- 
ville). Kilfuey  Crag  is  4  m.  from 
Threshfield,  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Wharfe).  Here  are  two  wayside  inns, 
the  Angler*8  Arms,  and  the  l^ennanfa 
Arms,  which  offer  grood  fishing  quai^ 
ters,  but  are  somewhat  extrava- 
gant in  their  charges.  (The  Wharfe 
abounds  in  trout.  2g,  6d,  a-day  is 
charged  for  the  privilege  of  fishing 
here.)  Kilnsey  ("Chilesie*'  in 
Domesday)  Crag  itself  is  a  magnifi- 
cent crag  of  overhanging  limeiSone, 
— ("  Cautes  omnium,"  wrote  Camden, 
"  quas  quidem  ego  vidi,  editissima  et 
prssruptissima '*) — and  one  of  the 
best  examples  in  the  county  of 
those  great  inland  cliffs  "which 
are  among  the  most  striking  phe- 
nomena of  Yorkshire,— only  differ- 
ing from  sea-clifis  because  the  water 
no  longer  beats  against  them." — 
FlUUips,  This  *'was  a  promontory 
overhanging  the  primieval  sea-loch, 
which  is  now  the  green  valley  of 
the  Wharfe;  and  the  mural  preci- 
pices which  gird  the  bases  of  Whem- 
side,  Ingleborough,  and  Penyghent, 
formed  bold  margins  to  similar 
branches  of  the  sea,  which  ex- 
tended up  Chapeldale  and  Bibbles- 
dale." — 2h,  Saplings  and  ivy  spring 
from  the  many  fissures  that  cross  and 
divide  tiie  face  of  the  rock.  Larger 
trees  and  brushwood,  with  a  sedum 
(the  lesser  orpine),  cluster  along  the 
ledges;  and  a  colony  of  swallows 
keep  the  crest  of  the  great  cliff  alive 
with  their  constant  fiittiug.  The  lime- 
stone crag  extends  for  nearly  half  a 
mile ;  but  its  highest  part  (165  ft)  is 
near  the  inm  You  should  climb  to 
the  top,  whence  the  view  is  striking. 
Much  land  here  was  given  at  an 
early  period  to  Fountains  Abbey 
(the  moors  1.  beyond  Amdiffe  are 
still  called  **  Fountains  Fell ") :  oad 


the  vast  flocks  which  the  monks 
fed  on  the  adjoining  moors  were 
driven  to  Kilnsey  for  their  annual 
shearing.  The  scene  on  such  occa- 
sions must,  as  Whitaker  remarks, 
have  been  one  **  to  which  nothing  in 
modem  appearances  or  living  man- 
ners can  be  supposed  to  form  any 
parallel." 

Across  the  Wharfe,  nearly  oppo> 
site  Kilnsey,  is  ConitUm,  where  is  a 
small  chapel,  most  picturesquely 
situated,  and  probably,  as  Whitaker 
suggested,  **  the  most  ancient  build- 
ing in  Craven."  Two  Norm,  and  two 
Perp.  arches  remain  within ;  the 
font  is  rude,  square  Norm.,  and  an 
early  triangular-headed  window  de- 
serves notice.  The  old  chapel  was 
added  to  in  1800 ;  but  the  work  then 
bwlt  has  been  removed,  and  a 
modem  stracture  of  good  character 
erected — ^preserving  all  the  ancient 
building.  The  opening  of  ConiMUm 
Gili  Hde,  E.  of  this  c^pel,  is  very 
picturesque  (/tole,  used  thronghont 
this  district  for  the  narrowest, 
deepest  part  of  a  valley,  Ib  the  A.-8. 
hoi  =  hollow). 

[Close  beyond  Kilnsey,  the  little 
river  Skirfare,  which  descends  by 
Amcliffe,  through  littondale,  joins 
the  Wharfe.  This  lateral  valley  has 
scars  of  limestone,  with  green  mea- 
dows below  them,  and  ** tofts"  of 
trees  overhanging  occasional  hamlets. 
Such  tree  "  tofts  '*  (tufts— it  is  the 
old  French  **  touffe  de  bois  "),  shelter- 
ing insulated  homesteads,  each  of 
which  has  its  little  garden  plot»  are 
characteristic  of  Craven  villagea. 
''These,'*  says  Whitaker,  "are  the 
genuine  tofts  and  crofts  of  our  ances- 
tors, with  the  substitution  only  of 
stone  walls  and  slate  to  the  wooden 
crocks  and  thatched  roo&  of  anti- 
quity." Amcliffe  Church  has  been 
"  restored."  The  tower  is  temp.  Hen. 
VIII.,  and  there  is  an  early  bell  with 
the  inscription :  **  Petre  poll  clavis 
fac  ut  intremus  preoe  quavis.'*  Be- 
tween Amcliffe  and  Kilnsey  is  the 
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Dowkdbottom  Cave, — one  of  the 
numerous  caverns  in  the  limestone 
of  this  district,  which  may  have 
been  caused  either  by  volcanic 
agency  or  by  the  action  of  water. 
The  entrance,  on  a  plateau  of  rock 
(1250  ft.  above  the  sea — ^but  on  an 
open  flat  and  difficult  to  find  with- 
out a  guide),  gives  admission  to 
a  lofty  chamber,  the  roof  of  which 
is  hung  with  stalactite.  Beyond 
is  a  laiger  and  much  loftier  cave. 
The  floors  of  both  are  covered  with 
stalagmite;  and  the  scene  is  suffi- 
ciently remarkable 'to  have  called 
forth  Bishop  Pococke's  exclama- 
tion —  '*  This  is  Antiparos  in  minia- 
ture ;  and  except  that  cavern  I  have 
never  seen  its  equal.'*  (The  bishop's 
imagination,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  somewhat  lively,  since  he 
found  a  strong  resemblance  to  Jeru- 
salem in  Dmgwall  on  the  Firth 
of  Cromarty,  and  in  Dartmouth.) 
Since  1850  the  cavern  has  been 
carefully  explored  by  Mr.  Jack- 
son, of  Settle,  and  by  Mr.  Denny 
(curator  of  the  museum  of  the  heeda 
Philoe.  Soc.).  They  found,  some- 
times under  the  stalagmite,  and  some- 
times among  loose  stones  and  char- 
coal ashes  above  it,  bones  of  the 
wolf,  wild  dog,  and  fox,  and  of  the 
ox,  she^,  wild  boar,  horse,  and  red 
deer.  In  the  first  chamber,  under  a 
layer  of  charcoal  ashes,  8  human 
skeletons  were  found,  in  a  bed  of 
clay,  which  rested  on  soft  stalagmite ; 
fragments  of  weapons  and  of  per- 
sonal ornaments — ^bronze  armlets  and 
fibulsB,  rinss,  &c. — besides  Boman 
coins  including  a  brass  and  a  silver 
denarius  of  Trajan,  were  also  dis- 
covered in  different  parts  of  the 
cavern ;  and  in  one  instance  a  human 
skull  on  the  floor  of  the  cave,  below 
the  stalagmite.  When  first  examined, 
the  suii^  of  the  cave  was  strewn 
with  bones  and  skulls  of  animals. 
The  relics  found  seem  to  be  of  two 
periods-~late  Brito-Boman.  and  pri- 
miBval, — ^the  latter  being  bone  pins 
and   ornaments,  pierced  sesrshells. 


and  pierced  teeth  (of  the  wolf  appa- 
rently), which  seem  to  have  formed  a 
necklace.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  cave  formed  a  retreat  for 
certain  inhabitants  of  the  district 
during  the  disturbed  times  which 
followed  the  departure  of  the  Bomans. 
This  seems  a  more  probable  conjec- 
ture than  that  the  remains  are  altoge- 
ther sepulchral, — since  the  cave  hes 
remote  from  any  Boman  road,  and 
none  of  the  pottery  was  found 
entire.  The  bones  of  animals  may 
either  have  been  washed  into  the 
ca^  by  a  flood— or,  more  probably, 
the  Dowkabottom  cavern  may  have 
served  for  a  long  period  as  a  wolfs 
den — an  animal  which  had  perhaps 
its  latest  home  in  England  among 
these  Yorkshire  hills.  (The  last  wolf ' 
istraditionally  said  to  have  beenkilled 
at  Bothwell,  near  Leeds,  by  John  of 
Gaunt  in  the  14th  cent)  Similar 
relics — animal  and  human — have 
been  found  in  the  "Victoria"  cave 
near  Settle  (Bte.  32.  An  excellent 
account  of  these  caverns  by  Mr. 
Denny,  of  Leeds,  will  be  found  in 
the  Beport  of  the  Geol.  Soc.  of  West 
Yorksh.  for  1859.)] 

Grossing  the  Wharfe  either  at 
Ooniston,  or  above  Kilnsey,  the  road 
passes  along  the  L  bank  of  the  river 
to  KetUewdl  (8  m.  from  Kilnsey). 
The  views  are  pleasant,  and  the  road 
bordered  rtby  a  low  range  of  the  lime- 
stone cliffs  which  so  greatly  charac- 
terise these  dales.  EettieweU  (**well '' 
here  possibly  represents  the  Teu- 
tonic weiler,  a  dwelling  =  the  house 
of  Ketel)  boasts  of  two  Intis,  the 
Baoehorse,  rebuilt,  and  very  good ; 
and  the  Tennant's  Arms.  The 
village,  simple  and  old-fashioned,  is 
the  best  place  for  exploring  the 
upper  part  of  Wharfedale  and  the 
fine  passes  out  of  it  It  was  one 
of  the  most  ancient  settlements  in 
the  valley ;  and  until  1800  there  was 
a  small  Norm.  ch.  here  (aisleless, 
with  narrow  round-headed  windows)^ 
Imilt  probably  by  the  Arches  (de 
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Arcubns),  who  were  lords  here  Boon 
after  the  Conquest.  All  distinctiye 
features  were  destroyed  in  1800 ;  but 
the  Norm,  font,  circ.  on  4  rude 
pedestals,  remains. 

Immediately  round  Eettlewell  the 
chief  hills  are  Oreat  Whemside 
(2310  ft),  dividing  Wharfedale  from 
Nidderdale,  and  Buckden  Pike 
r2804  ft).  Between  these  hills  a 
deeply  sunk  road  winds  upward,  and 
then  descends  Goverdale  to  Middle- 
ham.  **The  views  firom  this  pass, 
and  from  the  sides  of  Buckden  Pike 
down  the  rockv  length  of  Wharfe- 
dale, are  sapero.  The  easy  ascent 
from  Kettlewell  should  on  no  account 
be  omitted/*  —  VhHUm,  Buckden 
Birk$  (2001  ft.),  and  BaisegiU  Hag 
(1985ft),  both  on  the  Inside  of 
Littondale,  are  also  marked  features ; 
and  &r  down  the  dale  the  fedls  of 
Bylstone  and  Simon  Seat  bound 
the  horizon.  All  this  is  still  &e 
region  of  the  lower  limestone — green 
sheepwalks  rising  far  up  the  hill- 
sides, and  broken  by  crags  and 
••girdles  "of  rock. 

[An  adventurous  pedestrian  may 
make  his  wav  across  Hard  Flask 
(1746  ft)— a  broad  hill,  with  great 
** floors"  of  limestone— to  MaJham 
Tarn  (where  he  is  close  to  Gtordale 
and  Malham  Gove),  and  thence  to 
Kirkby  Malham  or  to  Settle.  The 
distance  to  Malham  Tarn  is  about 
7  m.  —  and  thence  to  Kirkby  5  m. 
See  the  next  route.  ] 

Still  passing  up  the  Whaxfe,  2  m. 
from  Kettlewell  is  Starbotton  (what- 
ever the  ''Star"  may  be,  **botton" 
is  the  same  word  found  in  Cleveland, 
and  representing  the  Norse  botn=z^ 
depth),  **  a  little  place  of  rude  stone 
houses,  with  porches  that  resemble 
an  outer  stair  ....  trim  flower- 
gardens,  and  fruit-trees,  and  a  fringe 
of  sycamores."  —  White,  Beyond 
Buehien,  the  next  village  (2  m. — 
hero  is  an  inn  which  may  ao  for  a 
pedestrian),  the  main  xoad  turns 
away  rt  and  climbs  the  pass  separa- 


ting Wharfedale  fVom  Bishopdale — a 
long,  beautiful  valley  that  deacenda 
to  Aysge^h  (see  for  it  Rte.  24u 
From  Kettlewell  to  Aysgarth  ia 
about  15  m.,  but  the  distance  over 
these  rough  roads  and  hills  is  hardly 
to  be  measured  by  miles.  The  waUc 
is,  however,  to  be  recommended ;  and 
the  views  across  toward  Peny^ent 
on  one  side,  and  down  Bishopdale  on 
the  other,  are  fine.  A  branch  L 
frt>m  this  road  leads  through  G^ag- 
dale  by  Semerwater  to  Bainbridge. 
(For  this  see  Rte.  24.) 

Following  the  Wharfe,  however, 
the  road  ascends  LangdroOidale  (aa 
the  valley  is  called  above  Buckden), 
passing  out  of  the  limestone  near 
DeepcuJe.  F^tnn  this  point  to  the 
source  of  the  river  under  the  brow  of 
Cam  Fdl,  1665  ft.  above  the  sea,  the 
course  of  the  Wharfe  is  through 
gritstone;  the  scenery  very  wild — 
desolate  moorland,  with  dm  Fell, 
Ingleborough,  Penyghent;  and 
Whemside  conapicuous. 

At  HubberMme,  on  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  river,  a  little  beyond  Buckden,  is 
a  small  ancient  chapel,  some  parts  of 
which  (the  piers  and  arches  on  the 
S,  side  very  rude  >and  without  orna- 
ment) may  perhaps  date  from  before 
the  Conquest.  The  roodloft— painted 
with  broad  red  lines — remains,  with 
the  date  1558,  the  year  of  Queen 
Mary's  death.  There  is  a  tradition 
of  a  great  flood  here,  which  left  many 
fish  in  this  little  oh. — ^where  the 
foresters  of  Langstrothdale  have  been 
baptized  and  buried  at  least  ever 
since  the  Conquest 

Langstrothdale,  or  Langstrother 
(the  name  seems  originally  Celtic — 
slraih  hir,  the  **long  valley*' — and, 
as  in  many  similar  case&  the  Teu- 
tonic translation  of  part  of  the  name 
was  added  to  it — ^Langstrother  and 
Comstrother  occur  in  the  "Black 
Book  of  Hexham  "  among  the  bound- 
aries of  Carraw;  and  comp.  An- 
stmther  in  Fife)— formed  a  cnase  (it 
is  sometimes  cailled  a  forest)  in  days 
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when  tho  Tsdley  was  &r  more  filled 
with  wood  than  it  is  at  present    Its 

"  MiUc-fed  fellows,  fleshy  bred. 
Well  browned,  with  sounding  bows  npbent" 

followed,  according  to  the  old  poem, 
the  Shepherd  Lord  Clifford  to  the 
field  of  Flodden ;  and  certain  natives 
of  this  remote  dale  have  been  com- 
memorated in  other  verse,  of  a  some- 
what different  qnahty.  In  Chaucer^s 
•  Beve's  Tale/  "  Johan  and  Alayn," 
scholars  of  Soleres  Hall  at  Cam- 
bridge,— 

"Of   oo   tonn  were  thel  bom  that  highte 
Strother 
FGar  In  the  North  I  can  not  tellen  where." 

And  Whitaker  first  suggested  what 
Mr.  Gtamett  has  confirmed — that  this 
**tomi"  was  really  Langstrother. 
The  dialect  which  Chancer  employs 
in  this  story  is  still,  to  a  great  extent, 
that  of  this  little-visited  comer  of 
Craven;  and  he  copied,  in  all  pro- 
bability, the  language  he  had  him- 
self heard  spoken  in  **  Solere  Hall  *' 
by  some  Langstrothdale  student.  It 
may  be  adaed  that  Mr.  Gamett 
(*Fhilological  Essays,*  1859}  has 
printed  a  portion  of  the  poem  from  a 
MS.  which  retains  the  peculiarities 
of  dialect  more  exactly  than  any 
which  has  been  coUated  by  editors 
of  Chaucer. 

On  the  hiUs  about  the  source  of 
the  Wharfe  the  cloudberry  {Btibus 
chanuemonu)  abounds  to  such  an 
extent  as,  when  ripe,  to  redden  the 
8ur&ce  of  the  ground. 


ROUTE  32. 

8K1PT0N  TO  INGLETON,  BY  SETTLE. 
(MALHAM,  GORDALE,  CLAPHAM 
CAVE.) 

{Midland  Railtoay,) 

For  a  short  distance  this  line  fol- 
lows the  valley  of  the  Aire  (as  it 
does  throughout  its  course  from 
Leeds  to  Skipton,  Bte.  84).  The 
<* Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal**  also 
accompanies  it  as  &r  as 

4  m.  Qargrave  Stat.,  where  it  turns 
8.  Qargrave  Ch,  has  a  low  massive 
Perp.  tower, — ^the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing is  modern  and  throughout  of 
gcnd  Perp.  character.  Nearly  all 
the  windows  have  stained  glass, 
much  of  which  is  by  Capronnier  of 
Brussels.  The  font,  of  alabaster,  has 
panels,  well  carved,  with  emblems  of 
the  EvangeUsts  and  good  foliage. 
There  is  a  lofty  canopy  of  carved  ode 
Many  of  the  windows  are  memorials 
of  Cfurrers  and  Wilsons  of  Eshton 
Hall  (see  post).  Cb.  and  ch.-yd.  are 
excellently  kept.  Tradition  anerts 
that  Gargrave  had  once  7  churches, 
all  of  which  were  destroyed  by  the 
Scots  in  a  sudden  foray — except  that 
remaining — which  they  spared  be- 
cause it  was  dedicated  to  St  Andrew. 
About  }  m.  below  the  tovm  the  site 
of  a  Boman  villa  was  discovered 
toward  the  end  of  last  cent.  No 
traces  now  remain.  The  nearest 
Roman  road  was  that  which  ran 
from  Ilkley  to  Ribchester. 

The  village  of  Gargrave  (Pop.  in 
1871, 1291)  is  uninteresting.  There 
is  a  large  "spinning"  mill.  The 
Aire,  here  somewhat  canalized,  runs 
through  the  village,  and  the  Leeds 
and  Liverpool  Canal  a  Httle  N.  of 
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it.     Oargratfe  Houte  (W.  Coulth^mt, 
Esq.),  lies  among  trees,  W. 

1}  IZL  N.  of  Gargrave  -  is  EsJtlon 
HaU  (Sir  Matthew  Wilson,  Bart.), 
a  large  mansion,  in  a  fine  situation, 
built  1825-7  (Webster,  of  Kendal, 
archit.),  in  the  style  of  Inigo  Jones. 
There  is  a  fine  staircase  and  en- 
trance ball;  and  the  library  and 
drawing-room,  opening  into  each 
other,  contain  about  10,000  yoIs., 
chiefly  of  English  history  and  topo- 
graphy-7  books  in  fine  condition  and 
well  Dound,  a  portion  of  the  great 
collection  of  Miss  Richardson  Currer, 
whose  library  and  whose  praises 
have  been  sung  by  Dibdin,  and 
who  was  half-sifiter  of  the  present 
owner.  (The  house  and  estate  were 
bought  by  Matthew  Wilson,  of 
Loudon,  in  1646.)  There  are  some 
good  piciureB,  In  the  JHning-rof/m; 
Diana  and  Actaon,  in  a  very  fine 
landscape.  Mubens  (on  copper); 
Yirgin  and  Child,  with  dance  of 
angels,  Vandyck;  Yirgin  and  Child, 
Luini;  Drawing  after  Bafiaelle, 
Heliodorus  driven  from  the  Temple, 
Vandyck ;  Dutch  Lady,  Bembrandt ; 
Charles  I.,  in  armour,  1.  hand  on 
glass  globe,  Dobsonf — this  picture 
come  trom  Browseholm  (Bte.  33); 
Cromwell,  Fairfax,  and  Lumbert, 
all  three  attributed  to  Walker.  In 
the  BiUiardrroom  are  some  graceful 
Fompeian  drawings,  floating  figures 
on  a  black  foreground;  and  here 
also  is  a  very  fine  Turner  landscape, 
— Thurland,  in  the  valley  of  tlie 
Lune ;  a  clear  evening  sky,  against 
which  the  old  tower  is  projected. 
In  the  HaU,  Centaurs  and  Lapi- 
tluB,  Luca  Giordano;  Cottage-door, 
W^um.  In  tbe  Library  Langs  a 
portrait  of  Miss  Currer,  by  Maa- 
querier.  There  is  a  fine  view  from 
the  terrace  in  front  of  the  house, 
and  a  still  finer  firom  a  path  leading 
to  tbe  gardens,  ranging  over  a 
richly-wocded  foreground  to  Ryl- 
stone  and  Flashy  Fells.  Eshlon 
Wood,  K.  of    the  house,  contains 


some  very  ancient  aah-trees  (the 
place  is  named  from  the  ash — '*  ash 
(eah)  town"),  and  is  mentioned  in 
oocaments  of  the  12th  cent. 

Some  of  the  rarer  volumes  of  Miss 
Currer^s  library  have  been  dispersed ; 
but  among  the  important  MSS.  still 
remaining  here  is  the  currespondence 
of  Dr.  Kichardson,  the  naturalist, 
with  all  the  men  of  science  of  his 
day,  and  some  volumes  of  Dods- 
wurth's  *  Yorkshire  Collections.'  The 
park  is  traversed  by  a  stream  fed 
from  a  spring  called  St  Helen's  Well. 
About  1^  m.  from  Eshton  is  jFViof^f 
Wood,  an  old  house  to  which  the 
abbots  of  Fumess  used  to  come  for 
hunting;  and  on  a  field  near  at 
hand,  three  long  parallelograms  of 
turf,  called  the  ** Giants'  Graves." 
Two  becks  meet  at  EahUm  Bridge ; 
and  above  it,  £.,  is  FUuby  Rail 
(Captain  Preston)     The  next 

2i  m.  BeO,  Buak  Stat  is  the  nearest 
to  MaJham  (3^  m.)~close  to  which 
are  Gordale  and  Malham  Cove,  two 
of  the  most  remarkable  scenes  in 
Great  Britain.  (Tbe  best — ^but  not 
over-good — inn  at  Malham  is  the 
Buck;  and  the  landlord,  if  written 
to  in  time,  will  send  a  trap  to  Bdl 
Busk,  where  no  conveyance  is  to  be 
hired.  This  inn  is  at  the  village  of 
Malham^  a  mile  higher  up  the  valley, 
and  nearer  Gordale,  than  Kiriiy 
Malham,  where  is  the  oh.) 

[The  road  to  Malham  foUows 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Aire, — here 
but  a  slender  stream.  (The  ety- 
mology is  very  uncertain.  Oofwt, 
^ra;ces,  Arar,  seem  to  contain  tiie 
same  root)  The  village  of  Kirkby 
Malham  is  deep-seated  among  the 
limestone  hills,  and  is  cmly  inte- 
resting for  its  ch.,  and  its  connec- 
tion with  the  Lambert  fiimily.  The 
churc/t,  which  was  given  before  the 
reign  of  John  to  the  Augustinian 
canons  of  Dereham  iu  Norfolk  (who 
held  it  till  the  Dissolutiou),  is  Perp. 
The  piers  have  niches  ou  the  W. 
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rides;  with  rade  canopies,  and  mono- 
grams. The  font  is  Nonn.  At  the 
end  of  the  S.  aisle  is  a  mural  monu- 
ment for  John  Lambert — died  1701 
— son  of  the  Parliamentarian  general, 
and  the  last  male  representative  of 
his  &niily.  The  Lamberts*  who 
came  out  of  Lancashire,  and  pro- 
fessed to  be  descendants  of  a  fsuoiily 
**  related  hy  marriage  to  the  Gon- 
quezor,"  procured  a  grant  of  (or  pur- 
cnased?)  the  manor  of  Oalton  in  this 
parish  at  the  Dissolution.  Oalton 
had  hitherto  been  shared  between 
the  houses  of  Fountains,  Dereham, 
and  Bolton.  At  Oalton  Hall  (now  a 
modem  &rmhou8e)  John  Lambert, 
afterwards  the  famous  Major-General 
of  the  Parliament's  forces,  was  bom 
in  1619.  (The  record  of  his  baptism, 
on  Noyember  7  of  that  year,  remains 
in  the  Kirkby  Malham  register — 
which  also  contains  the  signature  of 
Oliyer  Oromwell  (as  witness  to  or  re- 
gistrar of  a  marriage),  twice  repeated.) 
Lambert  died,  not  in  Guernsey,  as  is 
generally  asserted,  but  in  the  severe 
winter  of  1682-3,  on  St.  Nichokis 
Island  in  Plymouth  Sound,  where 
he  had  been  brought  from  Guernsey, 
a  prisoner,  in  1667.  (See  'Ohoice 
Notes  from  Xotes  and  Queries,' — 
History,  p.  155.)  His  estates,  for- 
feited on  the  Restoration,  were 
granted  to  Lord  Fauoonberg,  who 
permitted  the  son  of  the  major- 
general  to  repurchase  them.  He 
lost  his  3  sons  in  his  own  lifetime, 
and  died  the  last  male  of  his  family. 
This  last  John  Lambert  was  a 
Churchman — and  an  amateur  por- 
tmit>painter — some  of  his  pictures, 
"very  well  for  a  gentleman/'  says 
Whitoker,  remaining  at  Gisburne 
Park.  (His  father  was  a  zealous 
flori^ft,  and  occasionally  amused  him- 
self witli  fiuwer-paintino^.) 

1  m.  beyond  Kirkby  Malhnm  is  the 
village  of  Malham,  vhere  is  the  Buck 
Inn.  Hence  the  visitor  should  walk 
to  Gordale  Soar  and  the  **Oove,"  a 
round  of  between  2  and  3  m.  Gor- 
dale  sliould  first  be  visited.  (Gordale 


= l^e  narrow  valley  ?  Gore = a  slip.) 
The  stream  which  descends  through 
it,  E.  of  the  village,  will  be  a  suSi- 
cient  guide.  The  approach  is  between 
two  ranges  of  limestone  clifis ;  which 
offer  nothing  specially  noticeable 
until,  on  turning  a  projecting  cor- 
ner of  rock,  you  find  yourself  in 
front  of  the  **  chasm  "  as  it  is  some- 
times called..  The  impression  is  one 
of  absolute  awe,  especiallv  if  the 
place  is  visited  alone,  and  toward 
evening. 

**OoTdalR  chasm,  terrific  as  the  lair 
Where  the  young  lions  couch," 

writes  Wordsworth ;  who  was  always 
'*  full  of  praises  of  the  fine  scenery 
of  Yorkshire.  Gordale  Scar,  near 
Malham,  he  declares  to  be  one  of 
the  grandest  objects  in  nature, 
though  of  no  great  size.  It  has 
never  disappointed  him.**  —  B.  C\ 
Bobinson'a  Viary,  vol.  ii.  p.  365; 
and  Pococke,  aocording  to  Whitaker, 
"who  had  seen  all  £Lat  was  great 
and  striking  in  the  rocks  of  Arabia 
and  Judea,  declared  that  he  had 
never  seen  anything  comparable  to 
this  place."  "  I  stayed  there,"  says 
Gray  the  poet,  "not  without  shud- 
dering, *a  quarter  of  an  hour;  and 
thought  my  trouble  richly  repaid,  for 
the  impression  will  last  with  life." 

Gordale  is  first  noticed,  under  the 
name  of  Gordale,  or  tiie  Quern  (?) 
by  Dr.  Lister,  in  his  account  of  Yonc- 
shire  plants  added  to  Gibson's  edi- 
tion of  Oamden,  1695.  It  has  been 
compared  to  the  ravine  above  Leba- 
dea  in  which  is  the  sanctuary  of 
Trophonius;  and  the  semicircle  of 
Malham  is  nofr  unlike  the  cliff  above 
the  fountain  of  Oastalia  at  Delphi. 
The  Graven  limestone  is  not  the 
same  as  that  of  Greece ;  but  the  dry 
watercourses,  the  underground  pas- 
sages of  the  streams,  the  cavernous 
fissures  and  abrupt  escarpments  of 
the  rock,  produce  a  certain  general 
resemblance  which  is  worth  noting. 
The  narrow  glen  is  walled  in  by 
limestone  precipices  (called  Gordale 
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Scar)  more  than  300  ft  high,  in 
places  oTerhanging  their  bases  more 
than  ten  yards,  and  stratified  in  thick 
horizontal  beds.  At  the  end  is  the 
**  chasm  "  in  the  rock,  through  which 
a  stream  (descending  firom  High 
Mark,  E.  of  Malham  Water^the 
whole  "dale"  is  aboat  1  m.  long) 
dashes  in  a  series  of  water&Us,  giv- 
ing life  to  a  scene  which  wonld 
otherwise  be  almost  too  oppressive. 
Above  the  first  water&ll  a  limestone 
ridge  unites  the  two  sides  of  the 
soar;  and  a  hole  throagh  it^  8  ft. 
high  by  15  ft  long,  gives  a  passage 
to  the  water,  which,  it  is  said,  fint 
borst  throagh  in  1730,  after  a  vio- 
lent thnnderstonn ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  whole  fissure,  first  perhaps 
produced  by  contraction  dunng  the 
consolidation  of  the  rock,  has  been 
enlaiged  by  the  action  of  water  at 
remote  periods.  Goidale  is  said  to  be 
especially  grand  in  winter,  when  the 
waterfall  is  frozen ;  and  a  most  strik- 
ing effect  is  sometimes  produced  when 
the  full  moon  is  above  the  chasm. 

The  stream  may  be  crossed  at  the 
foot  of  the  cascade,  and  it  is  possible 
to  ascend  the  rock  by  natuml  steps  in 
the  fractured  limestone.  (The  ascent 
is  easy,  and  is  continually  made  by 
ladies.)  An  upper  Ml  is  then  dis- 
closed, bursting  through  the  solid 
limestone  wall,  which  thus  forms  a 
natuml  bridge  across  the  streauL 
(Both  fSedls  may  be  seen  from  below, 
by  retiring  under  the  projecting  cliff 
Tt)  Primula  farino&a  grows  on  the 
sides  of  the  rock.  Along  the  ledges 
of  the  scars,  which  above  the  fiill  ex- 
tend for  some  distance,  tufts  of  yew 
(possibly  indigenous)  grow  in  plenty ; 
and  in  sprina  the  rc^ks  are  bright 
with  golden  Droom«  There  is  a  tra- 
dition, which  any  one  may  believe 
who  choosee^  that  one  of  the  Tempest 
fiunily  once  leapt  his  horse  across 
the  chasm  of  Gordale.  The  base  of 
the  mountain  limestone  is  exposed 
in  the  ravine,  resting  unoonformably 
upon  Upper  Silurian  slates.  A 
kind  of  sandstone,  contaUiing  Silu- 


rian pebbles,  ocoaaionally  lies  be- 
tween the  two  formations,  and  is 
exposed  in  Gordale  beck.  Fosal 
oorals  abound  in  loose  blocks  of 
limestone  near  the  entranoe  to  the 
glen. 

Among  the  rare  plants  which 
grow  above  and  below  the  waterfall 
are  Palemonium  oosnUeym  (Greek 
Valerian — fl.  in  June);  Gtmtiema 
amamtta^fL  in  Aug.  and  Sept): 
G.  oampe$trU  —  fl.  in  Sept  and 
Oct.) ;  and  Pamama  pabutris 
(Grass  of  Fftmassus— fl.  fiiepL  and 
Oct).  Primula  farinota  (fl.  June 
and  July)  is  plentiful  in  the  wet 
meadows  below  the  chasm. 

Having  climbed  to  the  top  of  the 
chasm,  you  should  walk  across  the 
hills  to  Malham  Gove— ^bout  1  sl 
The  hills  are  covered  with  the  short, 
fresh  greensward    characteristic  of 
mountain  limestone;  and  hero  and 
thero  patches  of  saxifrage  enliven  it 
pleasantly.    (Thero  is  a  wide  view 
S.,  with  Pendle  Hill  rising  a  great 
mass  in'  front   Bt  are  the  seriated 
peaks    of  the    limestone    hills  N. 
of  Skipton;    and   below    stretches 
away  the  wide  wooded  vbUot  of  the 
Aire,  shut  in.  at  the  sides  uy  tum- 
bled hills,  broken  with    clefts  and 
hollows.)      Long   ridges    of    lime- 
stone (called  M<dkam  ldngt\  packed 
in  ftuTowB,  as  if  thrown  up  by  some 
colossal  plough,  lie  along  tne  surfiioe 
nearer  theX)ove,  to  whidi  you  most 
descend  by  a  path  on  the  side  fii^ 
thest  from  Gordale.    MeJham  Cove 
— (the  n&me  "  oove,"  frequently  given 
to  the  deep  limestone  hoUows  and 
fissures  of  tnis  district,  is  perhaps  the 
Celtic  •*Oyo/"=:a  cave)---is  a  mag- 
nificent amphitheatre  of  rock,  285  ft 
high  (the  Lower  Soar  limestone  is 
here  about  800  ft  thick  ,  seeming,  as 
Wordsworth  has  described  it — 

**  I7  giants  Kooped  from  mit  tte  rock7 
ground 
Tier  under  tier.    .    .    .* 

From  the  foot  of  the  cliff  the  Aire 
springs  to  light  at  once, — a  full 
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stream.  "The  crater  is  supplied  by 
subterraneous  channels  in  the  lime- 
stone; some  no  doubt  coming  by 
this  means  from  Malham  Water/*  a 
lake  nearly  2  m.  distant.  "  LooMng 
iil>  at  the  front  of  the  Cove,  we  per- 
ceive that,  if  the  water  came  flowing 
in  abundance  over  the  top,  it  would 
make  a  cascade  of  almost  unrivalled 
grandeur;  and  it  is  mid  that  such 
an  event  has  occurred,  in  conae- 
quenoe  of  some  choking  of  the  chan- 
nels from  Malham  Water,  in  time  of 
great  floods."— PAtOtpa. 

The  semicircle  of  the  Gove  is  part 
of  a  lon^  line  of  elevated  limestone 
clifl^  beginning  near  KirbyLonsdale, 
and  extending  as  far  as  Threshfleld 
in  Wharfedale.  This  dislocation  is 
known  to  geologists  as  the  "  Craven 
FauU,**  and  is  one  of  the  grandest 
examples  in  England.  Malham 
Cove  and  Giggleswick  Scar  are  the 
most  important  clifis  formed  by  it ; 
but  at  many  points  it  causes  enor- 
mous vertical  races  of  limestone,  op- 
posed to  quite  diflbrcnt  strata  on  the 
8.  The  limestone,  at  some  unknown 
period,  dropped  along  the  line  of  the 
&ult,  leaving  the  clifis  exposed. 
The  Cove  should  be  seen  both  fh)m 
below  and  above.  There  is  a  fine 
view  from  *the  summit;  and  (for 
those  who  have  good  heads)  a  path 
along  the  face  of  the  rock,  on  the 
projection  of  one  of  the  ledges. 
Small  trees  and  bushes  of  yew  cUng 
to  these,  and  root  themselves  in 
every  crevice.  Both  E.  and  W.  of 
Malham  the  difference  in  contour 
sind  vegetation  between  the  lime- 
stone hills  to  the  N.  of  the  fault  and 
the  grit  hills  to  the  8.  is  very  ap- 
parent. JVdUins  Ewopams  occurs 
at  the  Cove;  and  Limestone  Poly- 
pody (Pciyp.  cdfcareum).  There  are 
aome  calamine  pits  on  the  bridle- 
road  to  8ettle  (near  the  Cove)  which 
abound  in  fossils,  including  trilo- 
bites,  usually  rare  in  mountain 
Umestoue. 

Malham    Water,    or    "Malham 
Tarn,*'  is  a  small  lake  about  3  m.  in 
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circumference,  2  m.  above  the  Cove, 
and  570  ft.  higher  than  the  outlet 
of  the  Aire  at  its  base.  It  is  1246 
ft.  above  the  sea-level.  This  is  the 
most  important  •*  tarn  "  in  Yorkshire, 
and  its  wild  seclusion  gives  it  an  in- 
terest hardly  due  to  picturesque 
beauty.  A  modem  house  (belonging 
to  Walter  Morrison,  Esq.,  M.P.)  has 
been  built  on  the  further  side  of  the 
tarn,  and  is  surrounded  by  flourish- 
ing plantations.  The  lake  abounds 
with  yellow  and  **  silver  "  trout  and 
perch  ;  and  was  ^cn  to  the  monks 
of  Fountains  by  William  de  Percy, 
temp.  Stephen.  A  confirmation  of 
this  grant  in  1175  mentions,  besides 
this  lake,  all  the  **pestura"  of  Mal- 
ham **  deverms  rupes  " — the  rocks,  no 
doubt,  of  Gordale.  Fountain  Fell 
(1944  ft.)  rises  N.W.  of  Malham 
Tarn. 

From  Malham  you  may  cross  tlie 
high  moors  to  Settle  (7  m.).  These 
moors  form  a  joint  of  the  Pennine 
chain — the  great  **  backbone  of  Eng- 
land,*' extending  8.  into  Derbyshire, 
and  N.  to  the  Scottish  border.  They 
constitute  the  watershed  between  the 
streams  flowing  into  the  German 
Ocean  by  the  Aire,  and  those  running 
into  the  Irish  Sea  by  the  Bibble ;  and 
very  flue  views  are  obtained  in  cross- 
ing them.  Settle  may  be  reached 
either  by  Malham  Tarn,  descending 
by  Langcliffe, — the  longest  road,  but 
commanding  magniflcent  views  back 
over  Malham  and  Airedale,  and 
(near  Settle)  over  part  of  Ribblesdale, 
with  Ingleborough  soaring  grandly 
on  one  side,  and  Penyghent  on  the 
other ; — or  through  Mamam  village, 
over  Highsidcs,  by  Attermyre  Crags, 
(see  poet).  These  moors  are  for  the 
most  part  great  sheep  pastures,  witli 
crags  and  ridges  of  limestone  scat- 
tered over  them.  There  is  little 
heather.  Saxifrages  of  different 
species  abound ;  and  the  great  flocks 
of  peewits  that  breed  here  aid  the 
effect  of  the  solitude  by  their  wild 
*•  eerie  "  cries.  The  feVsmall  farms 
on  the  slope  of  the  hills  are  sheltered 
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by  sycamore  and  ash  ttees.  The 
highest  ground  of  the  ridge  is  about 
1700  ft.J 

Returning  to  the  rlv.,  the  first 
station  beyond  Bell  Busk  ia 

^m.  HeUifield^  where  ia  remain- 
ing a  square  **  castelet "  or  peel  tower, 
buUt  by  Lawrence  Hamerton  in  the 
19tli  year  of  Hen.  VL — ^rather  as  a 
place  of  protection  in  stormy  times 
than  as  a  dwelling-house.  It  is 
now  the  residence  of  John  Hamerton, 
Esq.,  whose  family  is  of  great  anti- 
quity on  the  borders  of  Lancashire 
and  Yorksliire.  Here  will  be  the 
Jwhciion  with  a  ruilway  in  progress 
(1874)  connecting  Gbatbum  in  Lan- 
cashire (see  Bte.  38)  with  Settle, 
and  thus  with  the  new  line  of  the 
I^Iidland  Company  between  Settle 
and  Carlisle  (see  posQ.    Passing — 

If  m.  L<mg  Preston  Stat.  —  the 
ch.  in  the  village  has  boon  restored, 
and  has  some  stained  glass  windows 
by  Capronnier — we  reach 

4  m.  Settle,  (The  Stat,  is  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  town;  an 
omnibus  attends  the  trains.)  A  rail; 
way  {Midland)  is  in  pro^ss  (1874) 
between  Settle  and  Carlisle,  parsing 
through  very  wild  and  interesting 
country,  and  materially  shortening 
the  distance  between  Carlisle  and 
London.  The  Settle  station  on  this 
rly.  will  be  close  to  the  town.  For 
farther  notice  of  this  line  see  post). 

Inm:  Lion;  good,  old-fosnioned, 
and  comfortable ;  New  Inn.  Settle 
(A.-S.  S(dl=Q,  seat)  is  a  market- 
town  of,  in  1871,  2163  Inhab.,  and 
the  tourist  will  find  it  an  excel- 
lent centre  from  which  to  explore 
the  wild  but  most  interesting  coun- 
try which  surrounds  it  MuUiam 
Cove  and  Gordale  (see  ante)  may 
well  be  visited  from  Settle.  Bibbles- 
dale  and  Penyghent  are  near  at 
hand;  and  In^oborough  and  the 
Clapham  Caves  are  wiUiin  a  day's 
excursion. 


The  town  of  Settle  contains  many 
17th-oent.  houses — showing  its  com- 
parative wealth  and  impartanoe  at 
that  time.  One  house  especially, 
called  -Folly  Hall"  (now  a  fium- 
house),  close  under  Gastleberg,  is  a 
large  and  fine  example  of  a  Charles 
II.  mansion  in  Craven.  The  Eliza- 
bethan town-hall  and  the  ch.  are 
modem.  At  the  back  of  the  town 
rises  the  Castleberg,  a  limestone 
precipice  300  ft  high,  capped  by 
a  pinnacle  of  rook,  and  rendered 
accessible  by  zigzag  walks,  planted 
with  trees.  (It  once  served  as  a 
gigantic  8un-dial«  and  the  time  was 
marked  by  its  shadow  thrown  on 
rocks  placed  at  regular  intervals. 
These  have  long  been  removed.; 
There  is  a  tolerable  view  from  the 
top, — N.  towards  Penyghent,  and  S. 
along  tiie  valley  of  the  BibUe ;  and 
the  visitor  who  has  not  more  time 
at  his  disposal  should  by  all  mean» 
climb  tlie  fell  at  the  back  of  Castle- 
berg. Thenoe  he  will  get  a  fine 
view  of  Ingleborongh  and  the  dis- 
trict beyond — ^broken,  rocky,  with 
uplands  and  green  hollows  stretching 
away  for  a  great  distance.  Between 
Bummoor  and  Ingleborough  the 
faint  blue  range  of  the  Westmore- 
land mountains  Is  seen  in  clear 
weather.  The  valley  of  the  Bibble 
opens  N.  and  Sw 

The  view  of  the  valley  from  the 
grounds  of  Anley  (John  Birkbeck, 
Esq.),  between  the  station  and  the 
town,  is  also  very  fine. 

(1)  Oiggtesufick  and  the  Ebtring 
WeU,  The  Bibble  (the  former  part 
of  the  word  seems  connected  with  the 
Celtic  r/ie= swift;  bat  the  etymology 
is  uncertain)  descends  from  Cam 
Fell,  at  the  head  of  Langstrothdale, 
and,  passing  Settle  and  Clitheroe, 
runs  til  rough  Lancashire  to  the  sea 
below  Preston.  The  first  cotton  and 
thread  mills  appear  on  its  banks  at 
Settle,  which  is  in  the  peoi&h  of 
Gigglencide,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river.  From  the  bridge  there  is  a 
picturesque  view  up  the  dale,  with 
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Pcnyghent  conspicnons ;  resembling 
from  this  point  a  hn^  plum-cake, — 
as  Paley  is  said  to  have  remarked. 
Tihe'  Church  of  Giggleawick  (dedi- 
cated to  8t  Alkilda,  to  whom  Mid- 
dlcham  ch.  is  also  dedicated;  no- 
tiuDg  is  known  of  her  history), 
pictares^nely  placed  (as  indeed  is 
the  whole  vilh^e— overshadowed  by 
fine  tr&es^  chiefly  eycamores)  is  Perp. 
and  of  little  interest,  except  for  its 
reading-desk  and  pulpit — one  placed 
above  the  other,  and,  to  judge  from 
the  forms  of  the  panels,  of  Eliza- 
bethan date.  On  the  pulpit  are  the 
emblems  of  the  12  tribes,  with  their 
names;  on  the  desk,  in  front,  the 
inscription — **  Ueare  is  the  stan- 
dardes  of  the  Israelites  when  the  to 
Canan  cam  agones  the  Oauaanites." 
This  is  a  good  example  of  the  carv- 
ing which  was  at  one  time  the 
favourite  winter-night's  work  of  the 
Yorkshire  dalesmen ;  and  the  choice 
of  subject  curiously  illustrates  the 
Puritanism  which  made  this  comer 
of  England  one  of  its  chief  strong- 
holds. A  brass  plate  in  the  middle 
aisle  commemorates  the  Bev.  William 
Pialey,  master  of  the  grammar- 
school  here  for  54  years— <lied  1799, 
— and  his  wife.  These  are  the 
parents  of  Archdeacon  Paley  of 
the  *  Evidences  *  and  '  Natural  Theo- 
logy' — ^vrho  was  bom  in  July,  1743, 
at  Peterborough,  shortly  before  his 
&ther  removed  to  Giggleswick.  The 
Paleys  had  been  settled  at  Lang- 
cliffe'  in  this  parish  for  some  genera- 
tiona. 

Adjoining  the  church  is  a  cross 
(14th  cent.  ?),  and  at  no  great  dis- 
tance the  Grammar  School  (Head- 
master, Bev.  George  Style),  a  good 
modem  building,  with  a  master's 
house,  and  a  hostel,  or  new  build- 
ing (^Pa\ey^  archit.),  good,  witli 
a  projecting  tower.  The  interior 
arrangements  are  excellent — a  study 
for  each  boy^,  good,  airy  dormitories, 
and  large  dining-room.  There  is  a 
separate  laboratory  for  the  boys, 
who  are  allowed  to  wander  freely 


over  all  this  country.  The  school 
is  one  of  the  best  endowed  in  the 
north  of  England.  It  was  founded 
by  Edw.  VI.  in  1563,  shortly  Wore 
his  death,  at  the  instance  of  John 
Nowel,  the  Kings  chaplain  and 
vicar  of  Giggleswick.  It  is  now 
under  a  board  of  15  governors;  and 
the  scheme  of  the  '*  l^dowed  School 
Commissioners,"  leaving  the  whole 
internal  arrangements  and  discip- 
line in  the  hands  of  the  head-master, 
has  been  to  *' create  a  first  grade 
modem  school — the  leading  sub- 
jects of  instraction  being  Latin, 
modem  languages  and  literature, 
natural  science,  and  mathematics." 
Some  distinguiflhed  scholars  have 
been  sent  into  the  world  from  Giggles- ' 
wick :  among  them  Archdeacon 
Paley,  who  was  educated  here  under 
his  father.  **  Answered  two  letters," 
writes  Sir  Walter  Scott— (Piary, 
Dec.  1826)—"  one,  answer  to  a  school- 
boy, who  writes  himself  Captain  of 
Giggleswick  school  (a  most  imposing 
title),  entreating  the  youngster  not 
to  commence  editor  of  a  magazine  to 
be  entitled  the  <  Yorkshire  Muffin,' 
I  think,  at  seventeen  years  old." 

In  the  Museum  attached  to  the 
school  is  preserved  a  very  large 
collection  of  bones  and  other  relics 
found  in  tlie  Victoria  Cave  (see  jpost^ 
8).  Of  the  Bomano-Celtic  class,  are 
— portions  of  bronze  ornaments  and 
of  glass  vessels,  fibulas,  earrings, 
and  brooches,  of  very  graceful  form, 
and  some  of  them  enamelled ;  coins 
of  the  period  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants ; 
bone  implements,  curiously  carved ; 
iron  fraf^^ents;  much  pottery,  in- 
cluding portions  of  Samiau.  Neo- 
lithic, but  of  uncertain  age,  are — 
boue  implements  and  ornaments; 
combs;  a  bone_8poon  carved  with 
the  head  of  a  bird,  and  some 
curious  stone  weapons.  Among  the 
bones  are  rhinoceros,  hyena,  bear, 
&c.,  and  some  human  teeth.  (This 
museum  is  to  be  seen  on  application.) 
Gigglesmek  Scar,  a  long  and  fine 
range  of  limestone  clifGs,  rises  for 
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home  (liBtance  above  the  road  to 
Glapham,  and,  like  Malham  Gove, 
marks  the  line  of  the  great  Grayen 
'*fiAult*'  {Bee  ante.)  At  the  foot 
(if  the  scar,  close  to  the  road  and  not 
far  l^eyond  the  village,  is  an  **  Ming 
and  fioioing  wcH,"  a  spring  *•  of  very 
irregular  habits,*'  says  Whitaker, 
whicii  rises  and  flows  at  uncertain 
lieriods  into  a  stone  basin.  ''Vari- 
iiblc  pressure  on  the  water,  derived 
from  a  curved  or  sipbonal  peasage 
underground,  is  the  principle  on 
which  explanations  have  been  of- 
fered fur  this  and  other  such  springs 
by  Gough  and  other  writers ;  and 
the  efteet  may  be  copied  by  arti- 
ficial experiments.*' — Phillips,  The 
spring  sometimes  ebbs  and  flows 
many  times  a  day ;  but  it  is  affected 
by  the  weather,  and  in  dry  seasons 
it  is  useless  to  wait  for  the  exhibi- 
tion, the  principle  of  which  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Icelandic  6ey- 
Hers.  The  well  has  always  been 
famous,  and  Whitaker  suggests  that 
it  may  have  nven  name  to  the  parish 
(call^  Gugiesvic  in  some  ancient 
charters,  but  Ghigeleswic  in  Domes- 
<lay ;,  from  the  A.-s.  gugglian  =  to  bub  - 
ble  forth.  Drayton  (Polyolbion)  de- 
scril^es  the  fountain  as  ** sometime" 
a  nymph : — 

Among  the  mountains  high 


Of  Craven,  whose  blue  heads  for  cape  put 
on  the  Bky." 


,»> 


Flying  from  a  Satyr,  the  *'  topic  gods' 
changed  her  to  a  spring ;  and 

*'  F>en  aa  the  fearftd  nymph  then  thick  and 
(iliort  did  hlow, 
Now  made  by  them  a  spring,  so  doth  she 
ebb  and  flow." 

(2)  Attermyre  (or  Hattennire — 
the  etymology  is  uncertain — Cliffs^ 
2  m.  E.  of  Bettle  (above  the  road 
to  Malham),  well  deserve  a  visit. 
The  great  castle-like  walls  of  broken 
jointed  limestone,  with  g^reen  ledges 
running  across  them,  are  here  won- 
ilerfully  fine,  and  the  artist  will  find 
magnificent  rock  studies  in  all  direc- 
tion*. 


Under  the  cliff;  rL  of  the  road  to 
Kirkby  Bfalham,  is  Scaleber  Force^ 
a  small  but  picturesque  watei&ll 
among  larches. 

After  visiting  Attennyre,  the 
tourist  will  do  well  to  proceed  some 
3  m.  further,  to  the  summit  of  Bye- 
loaf,  a  round-topped  mountain  of 
millkone  grit,  1794  ft.  high.  There 
is  a  very  wide  view  from  it  S.  toward 
Pendle  Hill,  and  from  its  skirts,  near 
the  road  to  Elirkby  Malham,  a  pictur- 
esque view  of  Settle. 

Some  ancient  zinc-mines  are  still 
worked  on  the  moor  S.  of  Ryeloaf 
(and  S.  of  the  road  to  Kirkby). 

(3)  Victoria  Cave.— To  the  geo- 
logist this  is  one  of  the  most  inte 
resting  places  to  be  visited  frwn 
Settle.  It  lies  IJ  m.  N.E.  of  the 
town,  in  the  W.  face  of  Langdiffe 
Scar  (hanging  over  the  village  cf 
that  name)  and  is  about  1450  ft 
above  the  seek  It  is  1}  of  a  mile 
from  the  nearest  point  ou  the  river. 
and  about  900  ft  above  it.  The 
limestone  in  which  it  is  excavated 
dips  N.N.W.,  and  the  main  direction 
of  the  cave  is  N.N.E.  The  cavern 
was  diboovered  by  Mr.  Jackson,  of 
Settle,  on  the  Coronation-day  of  Q. 
Victoria.  He  explored  the  surface, 
and  since  1870  the  cavern  has  been 
examined  under  the  direction  of  s 
committee.  The  result  of  the  ex* 
ploratioDs  has  been  that  much  of  the 
original  evidence  has  disappeared! 
and  that  we  have  to  depend  chiefly 
on  the  accounts  of  Mr.  Boyd  Da*- 
kins  (*  Joum.  Anthrop.  Inst,'  1.)  and 
Mr.  TiddemanCGeoU  Mag..'  Jan. 
1873;  and  •G«ol.  Soc  Jonnin 
Nov.  1872).  ''The  uppermost  htdf 
contain  deposits  ranging  fh>m  Neo- 
lithic to  modem  times,  but  chiefly 
Bomano-Oltic.  In  this  layer  have 
been  found  bronze  and  bone  imple- 
ments and  ornaments,  pottery,  coins, 
and  bones  of  the  following  animals  ■ 
Bos  longifrons,  goat,  loe-deer,  stag> 
pig,  horse,  dog,  badger,  and  other 
smaller  camivora  and  rodentia.  The 
Neolithic   layer   has  yielded  thK<' 
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rude  flint  flakes,  a  bone  harpoon,  jBi 
bone  bead,  and  broken  bones  of  the 
brown  b«ir,  red  deer,  hoi'se,  and 
Boe  iongifrons;  tlie  bear  possibly 
belongs  also  to  the  Komano-Celtic 
layer.  These  lie  on  the  surface  of 
the  upper  cave-earth.  Below  this 
last  is  a  bed  of  laminated  clay,  in 
places  12  ft  thick,  but  variable, 
which  dips  from  the  central  chamber 
to  the  lateral  chambers  on  the  rt. 
and  1.  At  some  distance  below  this, 
in  the  lower  cave-earth,  was  a  bone- 
bed,  containing  remains  of  the  fol- 
lowing animsJs:  —  Elephas  primi- 
^enius,  Ursus  epelseus,  XJ.  priscus, 
Hyssna  speliea,  Rbinooerus  tichor- 
inns,  Bison,  Cervus  elephas.  The 
great  question  has  been  whether  the 
laminated  clay  is  of  glacial  age ;  and 
this  supposition  has  been  strength- 
ened by  the  discovery  of  a  bed  of 
drift  containing  scratched  boulders 
at  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  beneath 
all  the  talus,  but  resting  upon  the 
edges  of  the  lower  cave-earth  and 
the  bone-bed.  K  it  be  so,  the  age  of 
the  animals  found  in  the  bone-bed 
is,  of  course,  thrown  back  to  a  far 
greater  antiquity  than  has  been 
hitherto  assigned  them;  but  dis- 
coveries in  Kent's  Oavem  and  else- 
where seem  to  confirm  this  view. 
The  remains  in  the  uppermost  bed 
show  that  the  cave  had  been  used 
as  a  dwelling  or  place  of  refuge 
for  a  considerable  period,  during 
the  disturbed  times  which  followed 
the  withdrawal  of  the  legions  from 
Britain.  The  relics  show  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  art,  and  nothing  but 
the  necessity  of  concealment  could 
have  induced  any  persons  to  take  up 
their  abode  in  a  place  so  wild  and  so 
difficult  of  access.  (For  the  relics 
found  here,  see  Giggleswick  School, 
ante,)  Some  of  the  ornament  on  the 
brooches  is  not  Boman,  and  the 
Celtic  character  indicates  that  they 
were  made  in  this  country.  The 
d^brie  fallen  from  the  cliff,  and 
forming  the  talus,  2  ft.  thick,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  cave,  has  accumulated, 


I  as  is  shown  by  remains  found  uude 
the  talus,  since  the  middle  of  the 
8th  cent.— about  120O  years.  The 
layer  below  is  6  ft.  thick,  and  there- 
fore took  three  times  as  long  to 
accumulate,  or  1200  x  3  =  3600 
years.  Thus  the  interval  between 
the  Bomano-Celtlc  and  the  Neo- 
lithic occupation  cannot  be  less  than 
3600  years,  and  the  date  of  the 
latter  is  removed  5000  years  from 
the  present  time,  (See  Boyd  Daw- 
kins  in  Macmillan*8  MoQozine  for 
September,  1871— "Cave  Hunting.*' 

[The  so-called  ^rocking  stonett" 
on  the  fells  N.  of  Attermyre,  are 
great  blocks  of  Bibblesdale  slate, 
drifted  or  ice-borne  from  their  native 
beds,  and  deposited  on  the  bare  sur- 
face of  the  limestone.  They  are 
easily  moved:  but  the  Druids  are 
probably  guiltless  of  all  part  in  the 
matter.  This  slaty  rock  is  in  situ 
about  Horton  in  Bibblesdale,  and  its 
greatest  elevation  there  is  about  1160 
ft.  in  Moughton  Fell,  the  limestone 
rising  over  it  to  the  height  of  1404 
ft  Blocks  of  the  slate  have  been 
drifted  6.W.,  S.,  and  S.E.,  as  far  as 
Austwick,  near  Ingleborough,  Gig- 
gleswick Scar,  the  hills  over  Settle, 
and  Malham.  On  the  Settle  hills 
the  blocks  have  been  carried  to  a 
height  of  1350  ft.,  nearly  200  ft. 
above  the  highest  part  of  the  native 
rock.  "The  blocks  are  very  often 
perched ;  show  no  marks  of  abrasion ; 
no  other  drift  matter  is  with  them ; 
they  are  collected  sometimes  into 
smuU  groups ;  and  they  may  be  re- 
garded as  having  been  uplifted  arid 
floated  by  ice,  and  dropped  on  sur- 
faces which  had  been  swept  by  cur- 
rents clear  of  other  loose  matter.  In 
the  lower  ground  the  blocks  have 
been  carried  farther,  are  mixed  witli 
other  detritus,  and  sometimes  show 
marks  of  attrition  in  water." — Phil- 
lips.'] 

(4)  Walk  by  Little  Stamforth.— 
There  is  a  very  picturesque  fall  on 
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the  Kibble  here.    The  walk   may , 
be — on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  river, 
through  the  Tillage  of  Langcliffe,  to* 
Great  Stainforth.     Here  cross  the 
Ribble,  and  a  short  distance  below , 
the  bridge  is  the  fall, — a  fine  scene, ; 
the  river  foaming  down  a  succession  i 
of  limestone  steps,  the  bank  over- 
hung with  trees  above  mossy  rocks. , 
A  lane  from  tiie  bridge  leads  to  the 
road  on  the  rt  bank,  by  which  you 
may  return  to  Settle.     There  are  | 
excellent  views  of  the  fine  scaurs 
above  the  1.  bank,  especially  over 
Langcliffe,  in  which  is  the  Victoria 
Cave.  The  round  will  be  about  5  m. 

Lunger  excursions  from  Settle  may 
be  made  (a)  to  MaJham  Cove  and 
Gordale,  going  by  Langcliffe  and 
Mai  ham  Tarn,  and  returning  by  the 
lower  road,  under  Attermyre.  The 
round  will  be  14  m.  (see  the  present 
route,  ante,  to  Malham  from  Bell  Busk 
Stat. )  ,*  {b)  up  Ribblesdale  to  Horton 
and  Penyghent;  and  (c)  to  Glapham 
and  Ingleoorough. 

{b)  A  good  road  runs  up  the  val- 
ley of  the  Kibble  aa  Ceu*  as  Morton 
(6  m.),  where  will  be  a  station 
on  the  Settle  and  Carlisle  Rail- 
way. A  pedestrian  may  arrange  to 
cross  the  country  from  Horton  by 
Selside  to  the  Gearsides  Inn,  and 
thence  either  descend  on  Ingleton 
(over  Ingleborough)  or  proceed  to 
Hawes.  (Seepos^.)  (There  is  also  a 
carriage-road  from  Horton,  through 
Selside,  meeting  at  Kibblehead  the 
turnpike  between  Ingleton  and 
Hawes.)  The  dale  is  pleasant  and 
picturesque,  with  occasional  woods 
skirting  the  sparkling  Kibble ;  scars 
of  limestone  girdling  the  hills  on 
either  side,  and  beyond,  the  great 
mountain  masses  of  Ingleborough 
and  Penyghent  confronting  each 
other  across  the  intervening  moor- 
land. This  part  of  Kibblesdale  is 
an  excellent  specimen  of  a  quiet 
Graven  valley,  and  the  stream,  but 
for  poachers,  would  be  as  "troutful" 
as  the  most  eager  fisherman  could 
desire.    (There  are  some  picturesque 


falls  on  the  Kibble  below  the  vi]]a«:e 
of  Little  Stainforth,  called  "  Stain- 
forth  Foss,"  see  ante  (4) ;  and  other^s, 
called  "Oatrigg  Fosa,*'  on  the  Cow- 
side  beck,  which  falla  into  the  Kibble 
at  Stainforth.)  The  village  of  HoH^ 
(Inn:  Golden  lion,  possible  for 
pedestrians)  has  a  cb.  of  some  iu- 
terest  The  arcade  of  main  arches 
and  the  font  are  Trans.-NorQL  The 
tower  is  not  ancient.  In  Hie  E. 
window  is  a  fragment  of  stained 
glass,  with  the  head  of  Becket, 
mitred,  with  aureole,  and  the  words, 
**  Thomas  sanctus."  There  is  an 
ancient  grammar-school  at  Horton, 
of  which  the  buildings  are  modem. 

Penyghent  may  be  ascended  from 
Horton;  or  the  tourist  may  driTe 
from  Settle  as  &r  as  Dale  End  (time, 
1  hr.),  thence  send  round  his  trap 
to  HuVton,  and  dimb  the  mountain 
from  Dale  End,  descending  on  the 
village.  From  Settle  the  drive  is  by 
Stainforth,  up  Goat  Lane,  with  Oat- 
rigg Glen  and  Force  rt. — a  very 
pretty  scene.  From  Dale  End  follow 
the  Une  of  a  wall  seen  running  up 
Penyghent.  The  climb  is  steep,  bnt 
not  at  all  difficult.  Allowing  time 
for  rest,  it  takes  1  hr.  to  reach  the 
top,  which  is  marked  by  a  stake 
in  a  stone  "nuse."  Penyghent 
(2231  ft.— Pen-y-ghent  (Celt)=the 
head  of  the  road  or  ascent)  figures  in 
the  old  rhyme : — 

'*  Ingleboroiiffh,  Pendle-hill,  and  FKaoy^MBt, 
Are  the  highest  hilla  between  SooUand  «od 
Trent'* 

In  the  difitrict»  with  equal  accuracy, 
it  was  long  thought  to  oe  the  higiiest 
hill  in  England.  (Micklefell,2600fU 
Kte.  27,  is  the  highest  in  Torkshire.) 
The  outline  of  the  mountain  is  strik- 
ing, especially  from  the  lower  port  of 
the  valley,  above  Giggleswick  Peny- 
ghent is  of  mountain  limestone, 
capped  with  millstone  grit,  which 
encircles  the  top  with  a  coronal  of 
crags.  From  its  summit  the  view  is 
wide  and  veiy  interesting  (thougli, 
says  Phillips,  not  so  intetesttng  ad 
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that  from  IngleboTongh),  extending 
N.  to  the  mountains  abutting  in 
Wensleydale,  W.  to  Wbernside  and 
Ing^eborongh,  £.  to  the  high  moon 
aboat  Whaifedale,  and  S.  to  Pendle 
Hill.  Morecambe  Bay  and  Fumess 
are  also  visible.  The  long  dividing 
line  of  Bibblesdale  is  here  veiy 
marked.  The  side  of  Penyghent 
which  descends  towards  Bibble  has 
(low  down)  ''several  caves,  pic- 
tnxesqne  glens,  and  hollows  in  the 
scar  limestone." — P.  The  effect  of 
this  view,  however,  depends  greatly 
on  the  lights  and  shadow  which  the 
sKy  may  fling  on  it.  It  is  wild  and 
desolate,  and  the  '^ pavement**  of 
limestone  toward  Ingleborough  is 
sinking.  The  descent  on  Horton  is 
steep,  but  not  difficult.  (The  artist 
will  remark  that  the  **  screes  "  of  the 
mUlstone-grit  capping  the  hill  are 
red  in  colour,  those  of  the  limestone 
purple.) 

A  remarkable  band  of  slaty  Silu- 
rian rocks  fills,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Horton,  **  what  may  be  regarded  as 
a  hollow  space  between  two  elevated 
ranges  of  limestone,"  and  extends 
lotrnd  northward  to  Bedbergh  and 
intoWestmoreland.  Under  Moughton 
Scar  (across  the  Bibble,  opposite 
Horton),  **an  uncommon  junction 
may  be  seen  of  the  limestone  and 
Silurians,  with  interposed  beds  not 
known  elsewhere.  The  Silurian 
strata  dip  in  various  directions  verv 
steeply,  out  their  top  is  nearly  level, 
as  if  cut  off  or  planed  away  hy  some 
g^reat  and  widely  acting  force,  and 
the  limestone  lies  level  above  them." 
— PAtffips.  The  limestone  of  all  this 
district  is  pierced  in  every  direction 
with  caverns,  long  subterranean  pas- 
sages, **  swallow-holes/'  and  depths 
looftlly  called  FoU,  which  are  in  fact 
caves  from  which  the  roof  has  dis- 
appeared. Of  these  the  most  re- 
markable are — Alum  or  Hellen  Pot^ 
near  Selside  (see  ji09t\  Hull  Pot,  and 
HutU  Pot,  both  on  Horton  Moor. 
HuU  Pot  is  visible  as  a  deep  hole  in 
tlie  heath  from  the  side  of  Peny- 


ghent, and  the  pedestrian  may  take 
it  in  his  way  to  Horton.  It  is  a 
hollow,  with  great  walls  of  lime- 
stone, gloomy  and  mysterious.  At 
the  far  end  are  enormous  blocks, 
fallen  from  the  tides  and  roof,  and 
covered  with  moss.  Water  rushes 
out  from  the  side,  and  there  is  the 
sound  of  a  great  fall  within  the 
recesses  of  the  rock.  There  is  a 
*"  swallow-hole "  a  little  above,  in 
which  a  stream  disappears,  to  emerge 
in  the  <*  pot,'*  the  bottom  of  which  is 
not  accessible.  Hunt  Pot,  a  little 
S.W.,  is  very  similar. 

Nearer  Horton  is  a  very  pic- 
turesque spot,  called  Dotok  or  Dove 
Hole.  Under  a  semicircle  of  Bcaurs 
a  stream  falls  among  trees  into  a 
deep  hole  below. 

.^Zttfii,  Allen,  or  Heilen  (Hele  =: 
to  cover)  Pot^  at  the  foot  of  Simon 
Fell,  1  m.  from  Selside,  is  a  long, 
deep,  gloomy  cavern,  connected 
with  others,  called  Long  Churn  and 
Diccan  Pol,  in  which,  as  in  so  many 
of  these  limestone  caves,  there  are 
subterranean  falls  of  water.  '*The 
Alum  Pot  portion  is  an  immense 
hole  in  the  ground,  perhaps  60  yards 
long  by  from  10  to  20  broad,  and 
300  deep,  the  lower  parts  of  which 
very  few  have  ever  seen.  The  Long 
Chum  and  Diccan  Pot  opening  lies 

150  yards  W.  of  Alum  Pot" 

The  lower  portion  leads  into  the 
great  Alum  Pot;  and  after  passim^ 
through  a  very  crooked  cavern,  with 
sharp  turns  and  abrupt  descents,  "  we 
come  into  a  large  and  high  chamber, 
rough  with  protruding  rocks,  and 
standing  in  the  water-worn  channel 
at  the  end,  see  a  gloomy  gulf  below 
us,  and  right  forward  a  glimpse  of 
daylight  from  Alum  Pot^  {W.  8, 
Banks  '  Walks  in  Yorkshire' — a  good 
guide  for  all  persons  wishing  to  ex- 
plore the  many  caves  of  this  district. 
Mr.  Banks  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  two  explorations  of  Alum 
Pot  in  1847  and  1848.  Of  a  third 
descent  in  the  spring  of  1870  a  most 
graphic  account  is   given   by   Mr. 
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Boyd  Dawkins,  one  of  the  adven- 
turers, in  MacmiUaiCs  Magazine  for 
Sept.,  1871.  A  wiudlaas  and  a 
bucket  large  enough  to  hold  2  per- 
sons were  used.  Howaan'e  *  Guide 
to  Graven'  {Settle,  Wildman)  ia  also 
very  good  and  full  for  the  caves.) 

Many  of  these  caverns  are  interest- 
ing ana  important  to  the  geologist ; 
but  the  ordinary  tourist  will  find  the 
Clapham  Cave  (see  post)  and  the  very 
striking  Weathercote  Cave,  near  In- 
gleton  ij)08t),  far  more  easy  of  access 
than  any  of  the  others,  besides  being 
probably  the  finest  and  most  pictur- 
esque examples.  It  should  here  be 
said  that  it  is  unsafe  to  wander  over 
the  limestone  hills  after  dark,  on 
account  of  the  many  chasms  which 
intersect  the  surface,  some  of  which 
resemble  deep  funnels  of  greensward, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  the  sound  of 
flowing  water  is  heard.  These  natu- 
ral traps  have  frequently  proved  &tal 
to  animals,  and  even  to  men. 

Ling  GiU  (2  m.  N.W.  of  Selside). 
through  which  a  stream  descends  to 
the  Kibble,  is  ^Hd  and  rough.  In 
Brow  Gill,  i  m.  8.,  is  a  cave  called 
*'  Cove  Hole,''  which  has  not  been 
thoroughly  explored. 

On  Uorton  Moor,  "Polytrichum 
commune,"  here  called  '•  brush  moss,*' 
forms  a  wet  undergrowth.  "It  is 
also  known  as  '  moor  silk ; '  and  it 
was  the  custom  to  get  it  a  good 
length,  dry  it,  comb  it  out,  and  make 
it  into  'moor-silk  besoms.'  My  in- 
formant said  many  of  the  old  people 
had  usually  no  other  kind  of  house 
broom,  excepting  a  single  sweeping 
brush  made  of  bristles,  of  which  such 
care  was  taken  that  it  lasted  through- 
out their  wedded  life." — W,  8.  Banks. 

[A  road  which  crosses  the  Ribble, 
little  beyond  Horton,  leads  by  Selside 
(where  there  will  be  a  station  on  the 
new  rly.),  under  the  N.E.  skirts  of 
Iiigleborough,  into  the  rood  between 
Iiigleton  and  Hawes.  A  short  dis- 
tance X.  of  the  junction  of  those  roads 


is  the  Gearstones  Inn,  a  small  wavbide 
house  at  which  the  pedestrian  will 
find  tolerable  accommodatioD,  and 
whence  he  may  explore  the  group  of 
limestone  mountains  stretching  av&y 
N.E.,  the  highest  of  which  is  the 
I>o<l  (2189  ft.).  {€athMtHoU,9iihe 
foot  of  0am  Fell,  i  m.  from  Gear- 
stones,  may  be  worth  exploring./ 
Cam  FeU  (1926  ft.)  stretcbes  out 
S.W.  of  the  Dod.  (The  view  from 
the  summit  of  Gam  Fell  ia  veiy 
fine,  with  Ingleborough,  Whemside, 
and  Penyghent  oonspicnoiis.)  The 
Wharfe  rises  on  the  8.  side  of  Cam, 
and  on  the  W.  some  of  the  small 
head-springs  of  the  Bibble.  (The 
spring  usually  called  RibUe  Head  ii 
nearer  Gkarstones.)  The  road  from 
Qearstones  to  Hawes  runs  between 
these  hills  and  Widdale  FeU  (2205 
ft).  Widdale  is  of  miUstone  gnt. 
and  commands  wide  and  varied 
views.  From  Grearstones  Inn  to 
Hawes  is  about  10  m.,  to  Ingle- 
ton  7. 

It  was  over  0am  Fell  that  Mat- 
thew Hutton,  then  Bp.  of  Durham 
(1589-1595— in  the  latter  year  he  im 
trans,  to  York),  was  journeying  to 
Ingleton,  when  he  suddenly  dis- 
mounted, gave  his  horse  to  his  8e^ 
vant,  and  walked  to  a  spot  some  di^ 
tauce  from  the  track  he  was  follow- 
ing, where  he  knelt  for  some  time  io 
prayer.  When  his  servant,  on  bi^ 
return,  asked  his  reaaon,  the  bishop 
told  him  that  when  he  was  a  poor 
boy,  shoeless  and  stockingleas,  crwB* 
ing  this  mountain  on  a  frosty  da^i 
he  remembered  that  he  had  disturbed 
a  red  cow  lying  on  the  spot  where  be 
had  knelt,  in  order  to  warm  his  feet 
and  legs  on  her  lair.J 

The  new  Ime  of  Midland  Railvny 
from  Settle  to  Oarlisle  passes  throagb 
this  the  wildest  comer  of  Yorkahii^i 
and  will  be  useful  for  tourists  vbo 
desire  to  explore  it  The  average 
level  of  the  line  is  1200  ft.  above  \he 
sea,  and  it  will  thus  be  the  higbest 
lu  England.   It  proceeds  up  RibUM- 
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dale,  by  Horton  and  Selside,  then 
winds  under  Whemside,  with  a  long 
tnnnel  at  Blea  Moor  (across  the 
waterahed—Bibble  Head  on  one  aide, 
Dale  Beck  Head  on  the  other),  and 
so  proceeds  between  Riae  Hill  and 
Widdalo  Fell  (with  a  tunnel  under 
a  shoulder  of  Bise  Hill)  to  Hawes 
(where  it  meets  a  branch  of  theN.E. 
Rly.  from  Leybnm,  Rte.  23).  From 
Hawes  it  turns  N.W.,  and  soon  passes 
into  Westmoreland.  Besides  Hawes, 
there  will  be  small  stations  at  Horton 
and  Sehdde.  There  are  yery  fine 
views  of  Whemside,  and  again  be- 
yond it  up  Dent  Dale. 

Clapham,  with  its  picturesque 
scenery  and  its  cave,  is  distant  (the 
Tillage)  6^  m.  from  Settle.  The 
tourist,  however,  will  do  best  to  pro- 
ceed to  Clapham  by  rly.,  see  the 
cave,  and,  U'  he  pleases,  walk  or 
drive  back  to  Settle  by  road. 

The  tiaU  at  Clapham  June,  (where 
the  Leeds  and  Lancaster  Rly.  ^Mid- 
land), along  which  we  have  been  tra- 
velling from  Skipton,  is  met  by  a 
brancli  from  the  Tebay  June,  (on  the 
Carlisle  and  Lancaster  Rly.),  which 
proceeds  to  Gla^ham  by  Sedbergh 
and  Ligleton^.  This  is  the  stat.  from 
which  to  visit  the  famous  Clapham 
or  Ingleborough  Cave,  and  to  make 
the  asoent  of  the  mountain  (unless 
Ingleton  is  preferred  for  the  latter). 
(See  potL)  Close  to  the  stat.  is  the 
Flying  Horuthce,  a  comfortable  inn, 
but  1  m.  from  the  village.  At  the 
village  is  the  New  Inn  (comfortable 
and  moderate  in  charges),  where  the 
guide  to  the  Cavern  may  be  heard 
of.  To  see  it  a  single  person  is 
charged  2s.  Qd.y  a  party  of  8  or  10,  Is. 
each.  Leave  must  be  asked  at  the 
steward's  house  in  the  village  for 
walking  to  the  cave  (about  l^m.) 
through  the  beautiful  grounds  of 
IngleoirQugh  Hail  (J.  W.  Fairer, 
Esq.), 

Clapham  (the  name  is  probably 
identical  with  the  -Surrey  Clapham, 
= Clapa*8  ham  or  home)  is  a  pleasant, 
bright  village,  with  a  broad  *'  beck  " 


running  through  it,  and  Ingleborough 
rising  above.  A  white  gate  at  the 
head  of  the  village  opens  to  the 
munds,  and  close  within  it  the  road 
divides.  The  1.  road  leads  to  the 
cave;  that  rt.  to  a  waterfall  artifi- 
cially formed  on  the  Clapham  beck 
— a  picturesque  scena  The  1.  road 
soon  opens  to  a  tarn,  of  which  the 
banks  are  covered  with  larch  and 
fir  plantation,  and  at  the  back  are 
Clapdale  scaurs,  sprinkled  with 
yews.  Keeping  still  to  the  1., 
through  the  wooded  glen  of  the 
beck  (where  Listera  ov€Ua  and  many 
other  limestone  plants  grow  abund- 
f^tiy),  you  come  to  a  limestone  scaur 
half-hidden  by  foliage.  In  this  is 
the  cave,  with  a  low  opening;  and 
just  beyond,  the  stream  rushes  out 
of  the  rock  and  is  crossed  by  a 
bridge.  The  cavern — which  is  ne- 
cessarily kept  locked,  or  the  stalac- 
tites would  soon  disappear — so  far  as 
it  is  now  known,  extends  2106  ft., 
nearly  half  a  mile  from  the  entrance. 
There  is  little  difficulty  in  passing 
through  any  part  of  it,  and  ladies,  witli 
a  due  oonsideration  for  their  dress, 
may  safely  make  the  adventure. 

The  cavern  is  throughout  in  the 
lunestone.  The  first  80  yards  have 
always  been  known  to  exist ;  but  it 
was  not  until  about  the  year  1837 
that  the  wall  of  stalagmite  which 
seemed  to  close  the  cave  was  broken 
through,  and  the  rest  of  the  cavern 
gradually  explored.  At  the  extreme 
end  a  stream  of  water  falls  into  a 
deep  pool,  which  Mr.  Farrar  explored 
by  swimming,  and  found  all  progress 
stopped  by  a  wall  of  limestone, — the 
"Heart  of  Ingleborough."  The**  Old 
Cave"  is  lined  "with  a  brown  in- 
crustation resembling  gigantic  clus- 
ters of  petrified  moss."  This  is  star 
lactite  over  which  water  has  ceased 
to  run,  and  which  then  loses  its 
snowy  whiteness.  The  New  Cave, 
beyond  this  portion,  is  very  difierent, 
and  of  extreme  beauty.  A  passage, 
lined  with  masses  of  white,  giittenng 
stalagmite,  rising  in  various  shapes 
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to  the  roof,  leads  to  the  Pillar  Hall, 
where  the  roof  is  studded  with  sta- 
lactites of  all  forms  and  dimensionB, 
some  having  united  with  the  sta]^- 
mite  rising  from  the  floor  so  as  to 
form  transparent  pillars.  There  are 
pools  of  water  on  the  floor  and  at  the 
sides,  and  at  the  end  a  deep  hollow 
called  the  Abyss.  The  growth  of 
one  of  the  stalagmites  here,  called 
the  Jockey  Cap,  was  careftdl;^  mea^ 
sured  in  1851  (it  is  fed  by  a  single 
line  of  drops),  and  it  was  then  found 
that,  at  the  rate  of  100  pints  of  water 
a  day,  containing  100  grains  of  cal- 
careous earth,  the  Jockey  Cap  had 
taken  259  years  to  attain  its  burly 
size. 

Beyond  the  Pillar  Hall  the  passage 
is  very  narrow,  and  you  have  to  creep 
forwaid  for  a  few  yards  into  the 
Cellar  Gallery  —  long,  tunnel-like, 
and  without  stalactites.  This  leads 
into  the  Giant's  Hall, — again  a  mag- 
niflcent  mass  of  stalactite  and  sta- 
lagmite, and  containing  in  its  side 
two  small  holes  leading  to  a  lower 
level,  from  which  issues  the  sound  of 
a  torrent,  falling  in  perpetual  dark- 
ness. It  must  have  requued  no  small 
courage  to  venture  on  the  exploration 
of  this  gloomy  hollow. 

*•  The  roof  and  sides  of  the  cavern 
are  everywhere  intersected  by  fissures 
which  were  formed  in  the  consolida* 
tion  of  the  stone.  To  these  fissures," 
adds  Prof.  Phillips,  "  and  the  water 
which  has  passed  down  them,  we 
owe  the  formation  of  the  cave  and  its 
rich  Aimiture  of  stalactites.  The 
direction  of  the  most  marked  fissures 
is  almost  invariably  N.W.  and  S.E., 
and  when  certain  'master  fissures' 
occur,  the  roof  of  the  cave  is  usually 
more  elevated,  the  sides  eroread  out 
rt.  and  l.,and  often  ribs  and  pendants 
of  brilliant  stalactite,  placed  at  regu- 
lar distances,  convert  the  rude  fissure 
into  a  beautiful  aisle  of  primeval 
architecture.  Below  most  of*  the 
smaller  fissures  hang  multitudes  of 
delicate,  translucent  tubules,  each 
giving  passage  to  drops  of  water. 


Splitting  the  rock  above,  these  fis- 
sures admit,  or  formerly  admitted, 
dropping  water :  continued  through 
the  floor,  the  larger  rifts  permit,  or 
formerly  permitted,  water  to  enter  or 
flow  out  of  the  cave.  By  this  passage 
of  water,  continued  for  ages  on  agee, 
the  original  fissure  waa  in  the  irst 
instance  enlarged,  through  the  cor- 
rosive action  of  streams  of  acidulate 
water;  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
streams  to  other  fissures  a  different 
process  was  called  into  operation. 
The  fissure  was  bathed  by  drops, 
instead  of  streams  of  water ;  and  tfaeee 
drops,  exposed  to  air  currents  and  eva- 
poration, 3rielded  up  the  free  caibonic 
acid  to  the  air,  and  the  salt  of  lime 
to  the  rock.  Every  line  of  drip 
became  the  axis  of'  a  sfaalactitical 
pipe  from  the  roof;  eveiy  surfe(*e 
bathed  by  thin  films  of  liquid  be- 
came a  sheet  of  sparry  deposit  The 
fioor  grew  up  under  the  droppings 
into  fantastio  heaps  of  stalagmite, 
which,  sometimes  reaching  the  pipes, 
united  roof  and  fioor  by  piUars  of 
exquisite  beauty."  —  •  Rivers  and 
Mountains  of  Yorkshire/  p.  31. 

White  rats  inhabit  the  cave,  and 
fresh-water  crustaoea  (among  the 
rest,  Oammanu  ptdex)  are  found  in 
the  subterranean  stream. 

Band  and  pebbles  from  the  hills 
above  lie  plentifully  in  certain  parts 
of  the  cavern.  These  have  been  con- 
veyed into  it  by  the  water,  which,  in 
all  probability  finds  its  main  entrance 
by  a  deep  cavity  in  the  limestone  on 
the  hill-side  above,  called  **  Gaping 
GhyU.*'  This  is  on  much  higher 
ground  than  the  cave,  and  is  sn 
enlargement  of  the  natoral  fissures 
of  the  stone.  It  is  about  340  ft.  in 
depth  (the  fiiist  landing-place  is  190 
ft.  deep ;  from  it  the  bottom,  about 
60  ft  lower,  may  be  8een\ — and  a 
"beck"  flings  itself  into  it  with  a 
grand  fall  in  rainy  seasons.  Half- 
way down  this  great  opening  a 
"subterranean"  stream  enters  it 
from  the  side :  the  water  thus  swal- 
lowed  up   pereolates    through   the 
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finniTes  and  hollows  of  the  lime- 
stone, and  then  reappears  near  the 
mouth  of  the  cave  at  an  opening 
caUed  '•little  Beck  Head."  The 
iBuid  and  pebhles  brought  in  by  the 
water  have  assisted,  in  excavating 
the  cavern. 

Gaping  Ghill  Hole  should  be 
visited ;  and  above  it  is  another  deep 
''pot"  (at  least  360  ft-X  discovered 
in  1872  by  Professor  Hughes. 

Ingl^botough  may  be  ascended 
from  dapham  with  ponies,  going 
round  by  Newby  Cote.  The  pedes- 
trian may  walk  through  the  gA>und8 
to  the  cave,  and  then  proceed  up- 
ward by  Gaping  Ghyll.  The  du- 
tanoe  either  w^  is  about  4  m. 
The  ascent  of  Ingleborough — that 
"huge  creature  of  God/'  as  the 
poet  Gray  caUs  it  in  one  of  his 
ktters  (the  name  is  generally  ex- 
pUdned  as  the  **hill  of  the  bea- 
con,''— ^the  "  file  mountain ;"  but  this 
etymology  is  by  no  means  satis- 
fioctoiy :  and  it  is  far  more  probable 
it  is  the  hill  of  the  **  Angles ;"  and 
that,  like  "Xngleton  "  below  it,  and 
**  Inglewood  "  in  Cumberland, it  marks 
a  former  boundary-line  between  the 
Angles  and  the  Britons  of  Cumbria) 
— is  nowhere  diflScult.  The  hill  (like 
many  others)  is  popularly  said  to  be 
a  mUe  high.  It  is  really  2361  ft. 
above  the  sea;  higher  than  Peny- 
ehent  (2231  ft),  but  not  so  high  as 
Whemside  (2414  ft).  But  the  mass 
and  peculiar  outline  of  Ingleborough 
render  it  a  better  landmark  than 
either  of  its  neighbour  hills,  and  it 
is,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other, 
the  great  ** representative*'  of  the 
Yorkshire  mountains.  (Micklefell,  in 
the  N.W.  comer  of  the  countv,  is  the 
highest  2600  ft.)  The  mass  of  Ingle- 
borough consists  of  three  very  dis- 
tinct portions, — ^Ingleborough  itself 
on  the  6.,  and  Simon  Fell  and  Park 
Fell  successively  K.  Simon  Fell  no 
doubt  commemorates  Sigmund  the 
Waelsing, — one  of  the  great  heroes 
of  A.-S.  tradition,  whose  name  is  fre- 


quently found  on  boundary-ridges, 
as  at  Simon  Seat  above  Bolton,  and 
at  Simon  Stone  in  Wensleydale. — tke 
Ete.  14,  Simon  howe»  The  whole 
mountain  is  composed  of  slaty 
shales  and  limestones,  capped  by 
thick  beds  of  millstone  grit,  the 
limestone  forming  vertical  clifid  or 
bcmds,  while  the  shale  is  worn  to 
slopes.  The  summit  of  Ingle- 
borough itself,  rarely  free  from 
clouds,  is  a  broad  level.  There  is 
a  small  irregular  camp  (British?) 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  hill,  and  on  the 
summit  what  has  been  regarded  as  a 
walled  hill-fort,  resembling  some  of 
those  in  N.  Wales  and  in  Ireland, 
and  containing  the  foundations  of 
huts.  The  area  enclosed  is  more  than 
15  acres,  the  figure  is  irregular,  and 
the  wall  a  little  within  the  rocky 
crest  of  the  mountain.  There  are  3 
openings  through  the  wall,  which  is 
of  varying  height  The  hut-founda- 
tions, 19  in  number,  are  horse^oe 
shaped,  and  are  scattered  irregularly 
over  the  area.  A  grander  watcli- 
tower  than  this  fort  can  hardly  be 
imagined.  The  view  is  magnificent 
and  most  interesting,  embracing  all 
the  neighbouring  mountain  groups, 
besides  others  in  Westmoreland  and 
Cumberland,  and  extending  far  S. 
beyond  Pendle  Hill,  in  Lancashire, 
to  St  Greorge's  Channel,  which  is 
visible  at  Morecambe  Bay;  Ingle^ 
borough  is  a  landmark  for  ships  off 
the  Lancashire  coast.  Among  the 
ferns  on  the  limestone  sides  of  the 
mountain  are  Polypodium  caloareum, 
AUosorus  erispua,  Polystichum  Lon^ 
chitis,  and  iotrychium  Lunaria. 
The  Cloudberry  {Bubue  chamamorua) 
is  found  on  the  highest  summit; 
and  on  the  mountain  (high  up)  Salix 
herhacea — a  Scandinavian  plant  one 
of  the  lingering  survivors  of  a 
"flora''  imported  to  Britain  before 
the  glacial  period,  when  these  moun- 
tains and  valleys  were  wrapped  in 
a  thick  robe  of  ice,  as  Greenland 
is  at  present  The  rounded  and 
striated  hill-sides  and  summits,  over 
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which  we  gaze  from  the  top  of  Ingle- 
borough,  Btill  bear  witness  to  the 
glaciers  and  ice-currents  that  once 
moved  slowly  along  and  over  them  to 
the  low  country  beyond. 

[A  good  pedestrian  may  cross  In- 
gleborough  from  Glapham,  and,  de- 
scending to  the  Ingleton  road,  visit 
Weathercote  Gave  and  Ghapel-le- 
Dale,  and  thence  proceed  to  Ingleton. 
The  distance  altogether  will  be  about 
12  m.] 

From  the  Glapham  June,  we  reach 
4i  m.  Ingleton  Station,  The  village 
is  very  picturesquely  placed  above  a 
rocky  beck,  and  at  the  junction  of 
two  valleys,  divided  by  the  moimtain 
of  Wheniside. 

A  new  Inn,  the  Ingleborough  Hotel, 
has  (1874)  been  opened  here,  and  is 
an  accommodation  to  tourists  who 
desire  to  explore  this  neighbourhood, 
which  is  full  of  beauty  and  interest 
(A  trap  may  be  hired  at  this  inn.) 

The  views  from  tlie  station  are 
fine,  with  the  flat  top  of  Ingle- 
borough conspicuous  above  rocky 
scaurs;  and  at  the  top  of  the 
hill  above  the  village,  where  the 
road  opens  to  the  "  Dale,"  the  view 
is  especially  noticeable,  with  the 
Westmoreland  mountains,  peaked 
and  serrated  'differing  in  their  slate 
outlines  from  the  limestone),  in  the 
far  distance.  Ingleton  ch.  contains 
Xorm.  portions  (piers  and  font,  which 
is  of  the  local  marble,  and  curious), 
but  was  partly  rebuilt  in  1743.  The 
place  is  noticeable  from  the  use 
which  Southey  has  made  of  it  in  his 
*  Doctor.'  Daniel  Dove  was  at  school 
here,  and  here  he  saw  Bowlund 
Dixon's  puppets.  The  tourist  should 
at  all  events  find  his  way  from  Ingle- 
ton by  the  Hawes  road  to  the  "  Doc- 
tor's" birthplace  at  Ghapel-le-Dale, 
and  to  Weameroote  Gave,  beyond  it 

(a)  There  is  a  good  view  on  the 
stream  (the  Dale  beck,  which  descends 
Ghapel-le^Dale,  and,  after  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Kingsdale  beck  below 


Ingleton,  forms  the  Orela  river,  flow- 
ing  into  the  Lun^)  above  Ingletoo. 
and  the  whole  course  of  the  beck  u 
far  as  Beesley,  1^  m.  from  Ingletoo, 
is  very  picturesque;  but  the  load 
which  leads  up    the  dale  beyond, 
with  Whernside  on  the  1.  and  Ingle- 
borough rt,  offers  no  very  remark- 
able   ecenery   until    Gbapel-Ie-Dale 
(4  m.)  is  reached.    ^On  the  western 
slope  of  Ingleborougn  are  some  deep 
"  Pots  "  or  caverns — Mer^U,  Bare- 
foot-wives, Hardrawkin*  and  Great 
and  Little  Dowk — but  none  having 
the  beauty  or  importance  of  Weather- 
cotes.)       At   GbapeL-le-Dsle    the 
mountains  shutting  in  the  quiet  pas-- 
toral  dale  are  well  seen.    The  little 
chapel,  with  the  **  manse  *'  adjoining, 
lies  between  the  ^oad  and  the  stream, 
and  a  very  short  distance  above  it  is 
the  old  farm-house  which  Southey 
has  pictured  as  the  ancestral  home 
of  the  Doves.    Often  as  his  perfect 
and  most  accurate  (except  that  there 
is  no  porch)  description  of  the  cbapel 
has  been  quoted,  it  must  be  read  on 
thd  soot  *'"' 

•*The  little  ch.  called  (Hiapel-le- 
Dale  stands  about  a  bowshot  from 
the  family  house.  There  they  had 
all  been  carried  to  the  font;  there 
they  had  each  led  his  bride  to  the 
altar ;  and  thither  they  had^  each  in 
his  turn,  beea  borne  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  their  friends  and  neighbours. 
.  .  .  .  A  hermit  who  might  wk^h 
his  grave  to  be  as  quiet  as  his  cell 
could  imagine  no  fitter  resting-place. 
On  three  sides  there  was  an  irregular 
low  stone  wall,  rather  to  mark  the 
limits  of  the  sacred  ground  than  to 
enclose  it;  on  the  fourth  it  waa 
bounded  by  the  brook,  whoee  waters 
pn>ceed  by  a  subterranean  channel 
from  Weathercote  Gave.  Two  or 
three  alders  and  rowan-trees  hung 
over  the  brook,  and  shed  their  leaves 
and  seeds  into  the  stream.  Som6 
bushy  hazels  grew  at  intervals  along 
the  lines  of  the  wall ;  and  a  few  ash- 
trees  as  the  winds  had  sown  them.  Tu 
the  east  and  west  some  fields  ad* 
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joined  it,  in  that  state  of  half  culti- 
viition  which  gives  a  human  character 
to  aolitnde :  to  the  south  the  common, 
with  its  limestone  rocks  peering 
ererywhere  above  ground,  extended 
to  the  foot  of  Ingleborough.  A 
craggy  hill,  feathered  with  birch, 
sheltered  it  from  the  north. 

**  The  tuif  was  as  soft  and  fine  as 
that  of  the  adjoining  hiUs;  it  was 
aeldcnn  broken,  so  scanty  was  the 
population  to  which  it  was  appropri- 
ated; scarcely  a  thistle  or  a  nettle 
deformed  it,  and  the  few  tombstones 
which  had  been  placed  there  were 
now  themselves  half -buried.  The 
sheep  came  over  the  wall  whon  they 
listea,  and  sometimes  took  shelter  in 
the  porch  from  the  storm.  Their 
Yoioes,  and  the  cry  of  the  kite 
wheeling  above,  were  the  only  sounds 
which  were  heard  there,  except  when 
the  single  bell  which  hune  in  its 
niche  over  the  entrance  tiiuded  for 
service  on  the  Sabbath  day,  or  with 
a  slower  tongue  gave  notice  that  one 
of  tlie  chilcLren  of  the  soil  was  re- 
turning to  the  earth  from  which  he 
sprung." 

After  lingering  in  this  auiet  place, 
Weathercote  Gave  must  oe  visited. 
The  first  gate  1.  beyond  the  chapel 
leada  to  Mr.  Metcalfe's  house — the 
original  of  Daniel  Dove's — where 
the  key  will  be  famished,  (la.  is 
charged  for  each  visitor.)  Weather- 
cote is,  without  exception,  the  most 
picturesque  of  the  many  Yorkshire 
cavea ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  elsewhere  as  striking  a  scene  of 
the  same  character.  The  "cave" 
is  now  a  deep,  rocky  chasm,  with  a 
waterfiall  at  the  farther  end.  It  has 
been  formed,  like  all  the  limestone 
hollows,  by  the  contraction  of  the 
rock;  but  it  is  possible  that  the 
whole  was  once  a  covered,  under- 
ground cavern,  in  which  the  fall 
descended  in  darkness.  The  cave 
is  entered  by  a  steep  flight  of  steps, 
under  overhanging  blocks  of  stone, 
touched  here  and  there  with  ferns 
and  mosses.     At  the  bottom  you 


find  yourself  in  front  of  the  fell — 
80  ft.  in  height— descending  among 
huge  blackened  blocks  with  a  deal- 
eniug  roar,  and  in  a  dim  half-twi- 
light. The  trees  and  bushes  meet 
above  the  line  of  the  chasm.  The 
stream  leaps  from  a  hollow  at  least 
30  ft.  below  the  surface ;  and  imme- 
diately above  it  a  huge  mass  of  rock 
is  suspended  between  the  cliffs  at 
the  side.  On  sunny  days,  between 
11  and  12,  a  rainbow  hangs  over  the 
spray  of  the  fall,  tingeing  the  mosses 
with  its  colours.  This  effect  is  well 
worth  seeing ;  but  the  solemn  gran- 
der of  the  scene  is  independent  of 
weather.  A  recess  at  the  side  of 
the  fell,  which  it  is  possible  to  gain, 
affords  a  good  view  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  water  is  swallowed  up 
among  the  pebbles,  to  reappear 
below.  You  may  even  get  behind 
the  fall  and  look  through  it,  as  at 
Hardraw ;  but  at  the  risk  of  a  good 
wetting.  The  stream  which  sup- 
plies the  fell  disappears  underground 
on  the  moor  about  1  m.  higher  up. 
In  winter,  or  after  much  rain,  the 
whole  cave  is  fall  of  water;  and 
small  fir-trees,  brushwood, and  rushes, 
which  have  oeen  brought  down  by 
floods,  are  seen  entangl^  among  the 
bushes  above  the  opening.  Westall 
and  Turner  have  illustrated  Wea- 
thercote— which  may  well .  attract 
the  artist,  as  it  wiU  certainly  try 
his  powers.  A  little  above  the  en- 
trance to  the  cave,  rt.  of  the  road,  is 
a  humble  but  comfortable  inn. 

Between  Weathercote  and  Chapel- 
le-Dale  are  two  great  crevices  or 
caves  in  the  limestone,  Gingle  Pot 
and  Hurtle  Pot  The  first  is  usually 
dry  and  about  80  ft.  deep.  The 
other  contains  a  pool  of  unknown 
depth,  in  which  are  small  trout. 
The  water  from  Weathercote  is  per- 
haps connected  with  this  pool.  1  m. 
above  Weathercote  is  Gatekirk  Cave, 
traversed  by  the  stream  that  forms 
the  Weathercote  Fall.  Gatekirk  was 
once  enriched  with  stalactites,  but 
the  greater  part  has  been  destroyed 
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by  yisitors.  It  is  about  80  yards 
long,  and  is  perhaps  worth  seeing, 
though  far  less  important  than  the 
Clapham  Oaye.  (8oe  ante.)  You  may 
walK  across  tiie  base  of  Whemside 
(about  3  m.)  to  Kingsdale.  (See  post.) 

(The  inn  at  CharstoneB  (see  ante) 
is  8  m.  from  Chapel-le-Dale.  The 
road  hence  to  Hawes  (9  mj)  is 
somewhat  desolate,  with  wide,  far- 
stretching  hill-slopes,  and  no  special 
points  of  interest.) 

(b)  Whemside  (the  name,  as  with 
the  '* Whemside"  at  the  head  of 
Nidderdale,  has  been  connected  with 
the  Quern,  or  handmill;  the  stones 
for  which  were  once,  perhaps,  cut 
from  its  sides;  but  whence  Quern 
itself  (?) — ijoheim  or  fjoham  is  said  to 
mean  "steep"  in  the  local  dialect) 
—  forms  a  long  insulated  mass, 
24H  ft.  high,  and  by  no  means  so 

Sicturesque  in  its  outlines  as  Ingle- 
Drough  or  Penyghent:  like  them, 
it  is  of  limestone,  capped  with  mijl- 
stone  grit,  and  is  easily  ascended 
from  the  £.  or  S.E.  It  is  steep  and 
difficult  on  its  western  feoe— over 
Dent  Dale. 

Whemside'  (or  rather  the  long 
spur  which  it  throws  out  S.)  sepa- 
rates the  two  valleys  which  unite  at 
Ingletmi.  The  western  valley,  Kinp^- 
dale,  contaius  some  very  interesting 
scenerv.  It  is  a  long  glen  in  the 
scar  limestone,  which,  at  Thorn- 
ton Force,  1  ro.  from  Ingleton,  joins 
the  slaty  rock,  much  quarried  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Thornton  Force 
is  a  waterfall  of  30  ft,  poured 
"  from  a  ledge  of  limestone  over  a 
breast  of  slate — the  horizontal  beds 
of  the  upper  part  contrasting 
curiously  with  the  angularly  meet- 
ing points  below." — P.  From  Ingle- 
ton  the  walk  to  the  Force  along  the 
ridge  of  the  glen,  on  the  rt  side  of 
the  stream,  should  be  followed.  The 
whole  wooded  ravine  is  striking; 
and  all  the  accompaniments  of  the 
fell— trees,  rocks,  and  background — 


will  delight  the  artist.  Beiund 
Tboratdn  Force  stretches  Bavec 
Ray,  a  deep  pass  between  high 
rooks;  and  beyond  it,  ELingsdale 
— a  long,  narrow  glen,  between  Ingle- 
ton  Fefls  (the  lower  spurs  of  Whem- 
side) and  a  long  ridge  called  Gra- 
greth.  Kingsdale  is  well  worth  pene- 
trating, at  least  as  high  as  Tordss 
Gave,  4^  m.  fh>m  Ingieton.  Grend 
scars  of  rock  tower  upwards  on  its  W. 
side.  Yordas  Cave  (so  called  from 
a  traditional  giant,  whose  chamber 
and  oven  are  pointed  out  in  the 
limestone)  is  at  tne  foot  of  the  upper 
slopes  of  Gragreth.  It  is  a  grand 
limestone  cavern,  rich  in  stalactites, 
with  2  ohambera;  the  first,  60  yards 
long  by  more  tiian  20  yaids  high ; 
the  second,  circular,  with  pillars  of 
stalactite,  and  (in  wet  seasons}  a 
cascade,  curiously  enclosed  within  an 
inner  hollow.  (To  see  Yordas  Cave 
it  is  necessary  to  write  beforehand 
to  Mr.  Whittingdale,  of  Westhoose, 
Bentham,  fixing  the  time  for  the 
visit.)  Gingling  Pot,  and  Bowting 
Pot,  are  deep  hollows  in  the  lime- 
stone, j^  m.  8.  of  Yordas,  and  higher 
up  the  side  of  Gragreth. 

[Across  the  hill,  west  of  Yordas 
Gave,  and  in  Lancashire— (the  York- 
shire border  runs  along  the  top  of 
Gragreth,—  Dent  Crag,  2253  ft.,  a 
little  farther  N".,  marks  the  function 
of  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  West- 
moreland)— is  Easgill,  a  very  re- 
markable valley  on  a  stream  which 
descends  to  the  Lune.  The  upper 
part  of  Easgill  is  of  limestone, 
wasted  by  water  and  storm  into  all 
manner  of  fantastic  shapes,  and  fall 
of  small  winding  caverns,  partly 
laid  open  by  the  falling  of  the  lime- 
stone. This  mass  of  open  caverns, 
about  which  there  is  much  wood,  is 
known  as  EaegiU  Kirk,  and  is  wi^ll 
worth  a  visit.  Easgill  itself,  shut 
in  by  steep  precipices,  opens  into  a 
wider  and  vary  beautifid  valley,  to 
which  the  slate  rock  gives  a  totally 
distinct  character.    These  very  in- 
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teresting  scenes  are  best  visited  ^m 
Kirbj  Lonsdale.  (jStee  Handbook  for 
Wegimordand.)  In  walking  to  the 
village  of  Thornton  in  LonsddU,  1  m. 
W.  of  Ligleton,  yon  pass  from  the 
limeetone  to  the  date— with  a  change 
of  scenery,  from  wild  moor  to  rich 
pasture,  which  is  positively  startling. 
Thornton  ch.  (restored)  is  of  some 
interest,  since  portions  are  early,  and 
there  is  a  range  of  Norm,  arches 
between  nave  and  N.  aisle,  besides 
a  Norm,  tower-arch.  Near  it  is  a 
coantry  inn,  with  the  date  1672  on 
its  front,  which  might  do  for  a  tourist 
not  too  exacting.] 

(From  Ingleton  yon  may  proceed 
by  rail  to  Sedberah  (Rte.  24) ;  and 
thenoe  np  Garsdale  and  Wensley- 
dale,  by  Hawes,  to  Leybnm.  (Bte. 
23.) 


ROUTE  33. 

SETTLE  TO  CHATBURN.    (QISBURNE, 
SAWLEY  ABBEY.) 

A  railway  is  in  progress  from 
Settle  to  Chatbum,  in  Lancashire, 
where  it  joins  the  line  running  by 
Blackburn  and  Bolton  to  Man- 
chester. It  will  follow  the  valley  of 
the  Bibble;  and  near  HeUifldd,  on 
the  line  between  Settle  and  8kipton 
(Bte.  32),  there  will  be  a  junction 
with  the  new  line  of  Midland  Rly., 
proceeding  from  Settle  to  Carlisle 
» Rte.  82). 

The  valley  of  the  Ribble  between 
Hellifield  and  Gisbume  is  in  parts 
very  pretty,  green  and  pastoral.    At 


Halton  there  is  much  wood,  and 
Penyghent  is  conspicuous  in  the 
distant  view,  N.  There  will  be  a 
station  and  locomotive  works  at 

Giibume  (Inn :  Ribblesdale  Arms, 
a  comfortable  old-fashioned  house, 
characteristic  of  old  Craven  building, 
with  the  date  1685  over  the  porch). 
This  is  a  quiet  village,  the  character 
of  which  will  be  much  changed  by 
the  approaching  rly.  The  ehurchf 
late  E.  E.  and  Deo.,  with  Perp.  tower, 
^as  been  restored,  and  stands  in  a 
ch.-yd.  surrounded  by  fine  syca- 
mores, in  one  of  which  the  curfew- 
bell  was  long  hung. 

Gitbume  Park  (Lord  Ribblesdale) 
opens  close  from  the  village,  and  is 
very  pleasantly  placed  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Rioble  and  Stockbeck. 
The  park  is  varied,  with  much  fine 
wood  and  broken  ground,  and  there 
are  some  very  striking  views  into  and 
across  the  wooded  glen  through 
which  the  Ribble  here  passes.  The 
house  (which  is  modem,  and  of  little 
architectural  character)  is  shown  in 
the  absence  of  the  &mily,  and  con- 
tains  some  interesting  pictures,  la 
the  Library  is  a  portrait  of 'Major- 
Gen.  Lambert  (see  Kirldnf  Malham, 
Rte.  82 :  the  Listers  were  connected 
by  marriage  with  the  Lamberts),  and 
one  of  John  Lister  (1670)  by  General 
Lambert's  son.  The  Drawing-room, 
among  other  good  pictures,  contains 
— Thomas  Lister,  tet  Lord  Ribbles- 
dale— a  boy  of  13 — ^a  most  graceful 
portrait,  by  Sir  J.  Reynolds ;  Beatrix 
Lister,  his  sister,  8tr  J.  Reynolds; 
Henrietta  of  Orleans,  and  an  Infanta 
of  Spain,  both  by  Vandyck;  and 
Martin  Rycaut  fa  duplicate  of  the 
picture  at  Warwick^  also  Vandyeh ; 
Flowers  and  Froit,  Van  Oe;  and 
Diana  and  Action,  Filippi  (?)  In 
other  rooms  are — Tobit  and  the 
Angel,  Gerard  Dow;  Chateau  of 
Muyden,  in  Guildres,  Cuyp;  Ist 
liOrd  Ribblesdale,  Sir  Thos.  Law- 
rence; William  III.'s  Tacht,  Ba^- 
huysen ;  President  Bradshaw,  Walker ; 
Cromwell,  Sir  P,  Lely,      (On  ^e 


us 
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canyas  is  the  word  **  Now,''  referring 
perhaps  to  the  mandate  signed  by 
him  for  the  imm^iate  execution 
of  the  King.  This  picture  was 
broaght  from  Galton  Hall,  the  old 
home  of  the  Lamberts,  and  may  have 
been  Cromwell's  own  present  to  the 
General.)  Attorney  -  General  Lee. 
Sir  J,  Reynolds ;  Sir  Martin  Lister, 
Janssens;  Miss  Assheton,  as  a 
shepherdess,  T>ahl ;  Gisbume  Park 
in  1730,  with  portraits  of  the  Listers, 
and  the  white  cattle  in  the  back- 
ground, NdUekens. 

The  last  of  the  white  cattle  kept 
for  many  ages  in  Gisbume  Park 
were  killed  off  in  1859.  Only  two 
or  three  remained;  and  there  was 
no  prospect  of  perpetuating  the  race. 
They  differed  fyom  the  wild  cattle 
of  Ghillinfl^ham  in  Northumberland, 
and  of  Oai^ow  near  Hamilton — 

"  Where,  mightiest  of  the  beasts  of  chaae 
I1iat  roam  In  woody  Caledon, 
Crashing  the  forest  in  his  race. 
The  moantain  bull  comes  thnnderizig  oa"— 

in  being  without  horns,  but  were 
like  them  in  all  other  respects — 
white,  with  black  muzzles,  feeding 
toward  dusk,  and  showing  a  wild, 
half-savage  nature.  The  local  tradi- 
tion asserts  that  they  were  brought 
from  Guisborough  Prioty  after  the 
Dissolution;  but  Whitaker  suggests 
that  the  Abbots  of  Whalley  may  haye 
kept  up  the  breed,  after  it  became 
extinct  in  the  great  forests  of  Lan- 
cashire, where  it  once  roamed  free, 
'*  the  burgess  of  the  wood.*' 

A  curious  ancient  drinking-horn 
is  preserved  at  Gisbume  Park.  It 
is  the  horn  of  a  buffalo,  containing 
about  2  quarts  and  supported  on  3 
silver.  1^.  Round  it  are  silver  filet- 
ings  with  inscriptions,  one  of  which 
runs,  '*  Qui  puguat  contra  tres  perdet 
duos." 

[On  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Ribble,  3 
nL  below  Gisbume,  and  very  pic- 
turesquely placed  ("it  standetb," 
wrote  Dodsworth,  "very  pleasantly. 


among  sweet  woods  and  fruitful 
hills"),  U  BoUon  HaU  (C.  B.  E 
Wright,  Esq.),  (generally  called 
"  Bolton-by-Bolland  "—it  is  in  that 
forest  —  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
many  other  Yorkshire  BoltoDs ,  t\re 
ancient  house  of  the  Pudsays,  &tiil 
interesting  in  spite  of  much  altera- 
tion. Parts  of  it  are  perhaps  as  earl; 
as  the  reign  of  £dw.  UL,  espedaUj 
the  hall,  and  the  adjoining  "  King  s 
Room"  with  a  chamber  called  Para- 
dise over  it.  Almost  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Hexham  (May  15, 1464] 
Henry  VL  reached  Boltou  as  a  fugi- 
tive, and  was  concealed  here  by  Sir 
Ralph  Pudsay,  a  zealous  Lancasfaian. 
A  well  adjuinins  the  house  is  called 
"  King  Harry's, '  and  is  said  to  have 
been  walled  and  protected  as  a  bath 
for  the  unfortunate  monarch,  who 
found  some  months  of  repose  among 
the  quiet  woods  of  Bolton : — 

**  Qi  ves  not  the  hawthorn  bush  a  sweeter  shade 
To  shepherds,  looking  on  their  silly  sheep, 
'llian  doth  a  rich  embroidered  canopy 
To  kings  that  fear  their  sal^ects'  treachei; :" 
—K.  Sen.  ru  Pi.  lilt  «*  il.  »c-  5. 

From  Bolton    King    Henry  visited 
Bracewell,  Whalley  Abbey,  and  Wad- 
dington  Hall,  at  which  last  place 
(about  6  m.  farther  down  the  riviT, 
on  the  Yorkshire  side)  he  was  taken 
by  Sir  James  Harrington,  after  more 
than  a  year  of  concealment.    Wad- 
dington  then  belonged  to  the  Tem- 
pests ;  and  a  monk  of  Whalley  seems 
to  have  been  the  king's  betmyer.  At 
Bolton,  a  pair  of  l^ots,  a  pair  of 
gloves,  and  a  spoon,  were  long  pro 
served  as  relics  of  King  Henry.    The 
boots  and  gloves  are  of  brownSpanish 
leather,  hned  with  deerskin,  tanned 
with  the  fur  on ;  and,  with  the  spoon, 
were  removed  to  Hornby  Castle,  on 
the  border  of  Lancashire  and  West- 
moreland.    (They  are  however  no 
longer  there,  since  Hornby  has  been 
purchased  by  John  Foster,  Esq.).  Wad- 
dington  HaU  has  lost  all  its  ancient 
features.    A  pen-case,  brought  fran 
there,  which  belonged  to  Henry  VI., 
is  now  among  the  treasures  of  Par- 
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li&m  in  SoBsez.  The  limestone  about 
B4)ltO]i  is  cavernous,  though  not  to 
the  extent  of  that  forming  the  North 
Graven  hills. 

The  banks  of  the  river  here  are 

very  beautiful  and  finely  wooded,  j 

Xot  far  beyond  the  house  is  a  scaur, 

called  "  Pudsay's  Leap,"  from  which 

one  of  the  Pudsays  is  said  to  have 

leaped  on  horseback,  when  pursued 

by  the  queen's  (Elizabeth's)  ofiicers. 

He  had  been  ** false  coining"  with 

lead  found  on  his  land ;  and  after 

escaping  he  is  said  to  have  made 

his  way  at  once  to  the  queen,  who 

promised  him  pardon  for  everything 

but  murder.     (Some  of  his   false 

silver  pennies  still  exist  in  Craven.) 

Farther  down  the  river  is  a  fine 

point,  called  Denhclm  Whed,  or  WeU 

(well  ?).    There  is  a  sulphur  spring 

near  the  scaur,  and  others  in  the 

nei  ghbourhood. 

Bolton  Ch.,  almost  entirely  Perp., 
is  possiblv  the  work  of  the  same 
Sir   Balph   Pudsay  who   sheltered 
Henry  Yl.,  and  deserves  a  visit.   The 
font,  of  grey  marble,  has  on  its  8 
sides  the  shields  of  Pudsay  and  of 
connected  families.    On  a  hra99  let 
into  the  marble  is  the  inscription : — 
" Orate  p'  a'ibu*  ITni Eadulphi Pud- 
say, Milit.  et  D'ne  £pw  uq  uxor*  ejus, 
ac  D'ni  Wil'i  quouuam  filii  eoru'd, 
rector'  huj*  ecd'ic"    On  the  S.  side 
of  the  choir  is  the  Pudeay  chapel,  of 
later  date  than  the  rest  of  the  oh.,  and 
a^nst  its  N.  wall  are  the  bratset  of 
^eniy  Pudsay,  **  Armiger,  domiuus  de 
Bolton,  qui  consoruxerat  hanc  can- 
tariam,  et  obiit  mdix."  (he  is  in  an 
heraldic  dress),  and  his  wife  Margaret 
Between  this  chapel  and  the  chancel 
is  a  remarkable  high  tomb,  covered 
with  a  slab  of  Craven  marble,  10  ft. 
by  6  ft.,  having  on  it,  in  low  relief 
—above,  the  figures  of  a  Pudsay  and 
3  wives,  with  figures  below  each,  6, 
2,  17,  referring  to  the  number  of 
their  children;  and  below,  femaller 
figures  of  these  25  children.    It  is 
nused  on  a  white  altar-base,  with 


shields.  The  Pudsay  who  rejoiced 
in  these  numerous  olive-branches 
was  Sir  Ralph,  the  fidthful  Lan- 
castrian, and  the  probable  re-builder 
of  the  ch.,  and  an  inscription  records 
the  restoration  of  the  tomb  ^  by  his 
descendant  and  heir  Pudsay  Daw- 
sod,  of  Hornby  Castle,  Esq.,"  in 
1857.  The  Pudsay  motto,  '^Penser 
pen  de  soy,"  appears  on  the  tomb, 
and  the  arms,  a  chevron  between 
3  stars,  are  on  the  knight's  breast, 
his  folded  hands  being  ingeniously 
arranged  to  form  the  chevron.  In 
the  chapel  are  modem  monuments 
for  H.  A.  Littledale,  Esq.,  who  re- 
presented the  Pudsays  through  the 
bawsons,  and  for  others  of  his 
family. 

(At  Bolton  the  road  from  Skipton 
joins  that  from  Settle  to  Burnley. 
The  Settle  road  runs  for  much  of  its 
course  through  the  valley  of  the 
Kibble,  and  is  pleasant.  There  is  a 
pleasauter  road  from  Bolton  to  Settle, 
however,  by  Forest-Becks  to  Wiggles- 
worth  (where  is  a  medicinal  spring. 
In  ToMt'de  Chapd,  1  m.  1.,  is  a 
curious  font  of  late  date),  and  thence 
by  Bathmel.  The  distance  by  eitlier 
road  is  nearly  12  m.)] 

3^  m.  from  Gisbume,  in  the  vale  of 
the  Bibble,  and  just  above  the  point 
where  that  river  becomes  the  boun- 
dary between  Yorkshire  and  Lanca- 
shire, are  the  ruins  of  SawUy  Abbey 
(Cistercian).  The  actual  remains  are 
very  slight,  and  of  little  architectural 
importance ;  but  the  ground-plan,  by 
the  direction  of  Earl  De  Grey,  the 
present  owner  of  the  abbey,  has  been 
most  carefully  traced;  and  in  this 
respect  Sawley  is  not  less  interesting 
than  Fountains,  St  Mary's  at  York, 
or  Jervaulx — the  only  other  monastio 
houses  in  Yorkshire  which  have  been 
properly  excavated. 

Sawley  Tno  doubt,  as  Whitaker 
suggests,  tne  "willow  field,'*  se^^/Z, 
A.S.  =  a  willow)  was  founded  in  1147 
by  William  de  Percy,  Lord  of  Top- 
cUffe  and  Spofibrth,  and  of  the  whole 
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of  Bibblesdale  within  Graven.  The 
house  (which  was  dedicated  to  St. 
Mary  and  St.  Andrew,  and  known  as 
**  Mons  Sti  Andrew  de  Sallay  ")  was 
colonised  from  Newminster  in  North- 
nmberiand — ^the  first  offshoot  from 
Fountains :  hut  ahont  40  years  after 
its  foundation,  the  poverty  of  Sawley 
(owing  to  the  climate  of  the  district 
heing  tar  more  wet  and  ungenial  than 
at  present,  since  grain  ripened  very 
uncertainly)  was  so  great  that  it 
would  have  been  suppressed,  had  not 
Maud  Countess  of  Warwick,  the 
daughter  and  heiress,  of  the  founder 
granted  to  it  the  ch.  of  Tadcaster,  and 
100  acres  of  land  in  Galton,  where 
she  was  bom.  Tiie  convent  still  re- 
mained poor  and  dissatisfied,  how- 
ever, complaining  of  the  bad  climate, 
of  the  hospitality  they  were  compelled 
to  show  to  numbers  of  people  passing 
on  the  public  way  near  their  bouse, 
and  of  Che  ravages  of  the  Scots ;  but 
although  few  additional  grants  of 
land  seem  to  have  been  made  to  it,  a 
household  book  of  the  abberjr  preserved 
at  Whalley  shows  that  m  1381  its 
revenue  apiounted  to  about  3772.,  so 
that  its  position  had  by  that  time 
been  greatly  improved.  The  last 
abbot,  William  Trafford,  was  con- 
cerned In  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace, 
and  was  accordingly  hanged  at  Lan- 
caster (1537).  The  house,  which  was 
then  dissolved,  was  granted  to  Sir 
Arthur  Darcy,  one  of  the  Northern 
Commissioners  for  the  suppression. 
From  him  it  passed  through  many 
hands  to  its  present  owner. 

There  were  frequent  disagreements 
between  the  monks  of  Sawley  and  of 
Whalley  in  Luicashire,  an  abbey 
which  had  been  founded  at  a  later 
period.  The  monks  of  Sawley  com- 
plained that  this  more  recent  founda- 
tion had  made  all  the  necessaries  of 
life  dearer  in  th^ir  neighbourhood. 
In  a  provincial  chapter  of  the  Cister- 
cian abbots,  held  in  1305,  the  monks 
of  the  two  houses  were  exhorted  to 
live  in  brotlierly  love;  and  it  was 
ordered  that  any  Sawley  monk  offend- 


ing against  Whalley  should  be  sent 
to  Whalley  for  punidmieut,  and  rux 
vend.  This  ingenious  plan  seems  to 
have  been  effectual  in  preventing 
breaches  of  the  monastic  peacew 

The  site  of  Sawley  can  never  hAve 
been  so  secluded  as  those  of  otha- 
Cistercian  houses  in  Yorkshire ;  but 
the  highway,  which  now  runs  close 
to  the  ruin,  was  originally  on  the  W. 
of  the  miU-stream ;  and  the  park  or 
close,  of  about  50  acres,  quite  sur- 
rounded the  abbey.  This  close,  which 
was  entered  by  two  gates  called  N. 
and  S.  port,  has  been  cleared  of  hovels 
and  fences;  and  from  the  high 
ground  above  it  there  is  a  very  &ie 
view  up  and  down  Bibblesdale.  The 
old  poverty  of  the  house  is  shown  by 
the  rough  material  (black  shale  and 
bouldeiHBtones)  with  which  the  build- 
ings were  constructed,  until  diortly 
before  the  Dissolution,  when  aehlar 
stone  was  used.  The  Church  was  in 
progress  of  alteration  when  the  house 
was  suppressed ;  and  the  plan,  owing 
to  the  condition  in  which  the  work 
was  arrested,  is  at  first  peiplexing. 
The  first  ch.  was  cruciform,  but  wiiSi 
the  great  peculiarity  that  the  length 
of  the  transept  exceeded  that  of  the 
united  nave  and  choir  by  12  fl. 
Nave  and  choir  were  aisleless.  The 
transept  had  3  eastern  chapels  In 
each  wing.  The  short  nave,  oi  which 
the  walls  remain  to  a  height  of  25  ft^ 
seems  to  have  hiid  no  side  windoira, 
and  to  have  been  lighted  only  from 
above  the  W.  door.  Outside  its  N. 
wall  is  a  foundation  ranging  with  tU.- 
nave,  but  prolonged  considerably  be* 
yond  it.  This  seems  to  have  been  an 
additional  aisle  or  chapel  built  dm^ 
ing  the  Dec.  period,  since  a  piscina  of 
that  character  remains  in  the  fence 
exterior)  wall  of  the  nave.  There 
was  no  communication,  however,  with 
the  nave;  and,  apparently,  none 
with  the  transept.  At  the  E.  end  of 
the  chapel  was  a  window  looking 
into  the  transept,  with  an  altar  below 
it.  The  walls  of  the  transept  remain 
about  12  ft.  high,  and  the  easti^m 
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chapels  are  worth  attention.    In  the 
sottthermnost  is  a  large  tomb-elab, 
acalptnred  with  2  foliated  crosses, 
and   2  skeletons  were  found  in  the 
grave  below.    S.W.  of  it,  in    the 
body  of  the  transept,  is  the  tomb- 
slab  of  William  of  Rimington,  Prior 
of  Sawley,  and,  in  1372,  Chancellor 
of    Oxford.      He   was   named,   no 
doubt,  from  the  neighbonring  village 
of  Rlmington,  and  was  probably  the 
"  William  of  Bimington  "  who  wrote 
sundry  tracts  against  the  Wickliffites 
remaining  in  MS.  in  the  Bodleian 
Libraiy.      The   pavements   in    the 
middle  chapel  of  each  transept  wing 
are  of  the  13th  cent.,  excellent  in 
design*  And  closely  resembling  one 
found  in  1760  at  Meanx  Abbey  (see 
Rte.    7),  also   Cistercian.     In  the 
northernmost  chapel  is  a  slab  from 
which  the  brass  has  disappeared,  but 
which  csovered  the  remains  of  "  Sir 
Robert  de  Clyderhow,"  once  "  Par- 
son "  of  Wigan,  in  Lancashire.     Sir 
Robert  was  a  strong  supporter  of 
Thomas  Earl  of  Lancaster,  in  his 
contention  with  Edw.  II.  in   1321, 
sending  his  son  and  others  to  the 
EarVs  assistance  when  in  arms,  and 
offering  absolution   in    his   ch.    at 
Wigan  to  all  who  joined  the  party  of 
the  barons.    For  these  offences  he 
was  afterwards  tried,  but  his  life  was 
spared,  and  he  seems  to  have  retired, 
either  from  choice  or  necessity,  to 
Sawley.    Outside  this  chapel,  but  in 
a  sunk  area  of  the  transept  floor,  is  a 
slab  of  the  14th  cent.,  with  cross 
and  sword,  and  what  seems  to  be  a 
eling    for   casting  stones.    A   slab 
fonning  a  step  of  the  doorway  in  the 
S.  wall  of  the  transept  also  deserves 
attention;  it  bears  a  cross,  the  bar 
and  stem  of  which  are  formed  by  an 
enormous  sword.    The  choir  seems 
to  have  been  rebuilt  in  the  Perp. 
period :  although  the  walls  of  the 
original   Norm,  choir,  about  9  ft. 
high,  still  remain,  and  were  probably 
left  until  a  central  tower  could  be 
erected.    The  Perp.  choir  was  much 
longer,  and  had  aisles.    That  this 


choir  was  completed  is  to  be  io&rred 
from  the  existence  of  part  of  the 
floor  of  the  high  altar,  and  from  the 
discovery  of  much  Perp.  glass  upon 
and  around  it. 

At  the  S.  end  of  the  transept  are 
the  foundations  of  the  chapter-house, 
and  of  2  adjoining  apartments  not 
easily  appropriated.  The  unusual 
shortness  of  the  Norm,  nave  interfered 
altogether  with  the  usual  arrange- 
ment of  the  cloister  court;  and  ac- 
cordingly buildings  were  continued 
bevond  it,  in  a  Ime  with  its  eastern 
side.  These  were  probably  the  Frater- 
house  (or  common  refectory),  with 
buttery  and  other  offices  attached. 
The  S.  side  of  the  cloister  court  has 
been  demolished  nearly  to  the  foun- 
dation. Here,  however,  were  the 
great  refectory  (102  ft.  by  28^  and 
kitchen.  On  the  W.  side  seems  to 
have  been  the  Abbof  s  house,  enlarged 
appareutly  in  the  Perp.  period.  At 
the  southern  angle  is  a  cottage  (of 
Tudor  works,  which  has  been  in- 
habited since  the  dissolution,  and 
was  probably  pcurt  of  this  house. 

Of  the  farm-buildings  of  the  abbey, 
a  granary  and  corn-mill  alone  re- 
main, at  a  short  distance  W.  The 
northern  gate-house — ^in  which  the 
Tudor  arch  of  the  outer  and  inner 
walls  is  (done  ancient — stiuads  about 
270  ft.  *from  the  ruins.  Much  stained 
glass,  many  encaustic  tiles,  and  other 
fragments,  were  found  during  the 
excavations,  and  carefrilly  preserved. 
(Mr.  J.  R.  Walbran's  paper  on  the 
excavations  here  will  be  found  in  the 
Report  of  the  United  Archit  Soo. 
for  1852.) 

About  1  m.  beyond  Sawley  the 
boundary  of  Yorkshire  is  crossed, 
and  we  reach  the  rly.  stat.  at  Chat- 
hum,  (See  Handbook  for  LanoO" 
shire.) 

From  Chatbum,  PendU  HiU  may 
be  ascended;  and  Clitheroe  Cksme 
and  WhaUey  Abbey,  both  very  inte- 
resting, may  be  reached  in  a  few 
minutes.  At  both  places  there  are 
stations.    Clitheioe  was  a  castle  of 
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the  Lacys.  Whalley  (on  the  Calder) 
was  Cistercian,  and  there  are  many 
remains,  including  one  of  the  finest 
monastic  gatehouses  in  England. 

The  comer  of  Yorkshire  of  i^hich 
the  Bibble  forms  the  boundary  is 
interesting:  from  the  great  mass  of 
Pendle  Hill  (across  the  border),  which 
80  often  forms  the  background  of 
picturesque  views.  The  old  forest 
of  BoUcmd  or  BauHand,  which  lifts 
its  limestone  summits  toward  the 
K.W.,  is  a  district  which  wHl  hardly 
reward  the  patience  of  the  explorer. 
It  is  the  watershed  of  streams  which 
run  into  the  Lune  on  one  side,  and 
into  the  Ribble  on  the  other ;  and  the 
Yorkshire  boundary  passes  aiong  the 
crests  of  its  highest  ridges  —  Wolf 
Crag,  Cross  of  Greet,  Bolland  Knots, 
and  Bummoor — ^names  which  are 
more  picturesque  than  the  country  in 
which  they  are  found.  '*  On  the  north- 
ward slope  of  Bolland  Knots,  looking 
toward  Ingleborough,  many  frag- 
ments of  trees  appear,  rooted  below 
or  lying  prostrate  in  the  peat,  espe-  ^ 
cially  in  situations  where  water 
might  stagnate,  at  elevations  and  in 
aspects  where  now  the  utmost  art 
and  care  foil  to  raise  oaks  or  pines, 
or  indeed  any  tall  trees.  This  is  one 
of  many  examples  spread  over  the 
British  Isles  and  Northern  Europe, 
for  which  no  satisfactoTy  explanation 
can  be  given  by  climatal  variation 
of  merely  local  character.  Similar 
phenomena  have  been  noticed  on  the 
£.  side  of  Ingleborough  at  more 
than  1300  ft.  above  the  sea.'* — 
Phillips. 

A  Roman  road  ran  through  this 
part  of  Craven  Irom  Ribchester  (Coc- 
ceium?;  In  LAUcashire  to  Over- 
borough  (Bremetonacse  ?)  in  West- 
moreland. Great  part  of  this  road, 
which  crossed  the  Hodder  W.  of 
Browsholme,  has  been  traced.  The 
Hodder,  a  picturesque  tributary  of 
the  Ribble,  descends  from  Long^dge, 
a  conspicuous  fell  W.,  and  forms  the 
boundary  between  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire  from  its  junction  with  the  j 


Ribble  as  far  as  Whitewell.  (A  little 
above  the  Junction,  on  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  Hodder,  is  Stoneyhitnl  CcOe^ 
{Handbk.  for  Lanca$hire.)  Bcukall, 
an  ancient  house  of  the  Talbota,  and 
Browsholme  (Thomas  Goolboum  Par- 
ker, Esq.),  a  house  dating  from  the 
reign  of  Hen.  VIL,  are  in  the  valley 
of  the  Hodder,  and  may  easily  be 
visited  from  Clitheroe. 


ROUTE  34. 

LEEDS  TO  SKIPTON,  B7  BINGLEY  A2n> 
KEIGHLEY  (SALTAIRE;  HAWORTHX 

^Midland  Railway.  26}  m.  To 
Skipton,  11  trains  daily;  to  Brad- 
ford, 21.) 

Leaving  Leeds  from  either  the 
Wellington  or  the  HcUbeck  Stat,  the 
rly.  throughout  its  course  to  Skipton 
runs  tlirough  the  valley  of  the  Aire. 
The  river  is  accompanied  by  the 
Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal;  at  first 
on  its  S.  side,  afterwards  on  the  N. 
River  and  canal  are  alike  black  with 
streams  that  run  into  them  from  the 
many  dyeworks  and  factories  of  all 
kinds  that  rise  along  the  valley ;  still 
pretty  and  wooded,  in  spite  of  the 
change  which  has  filled  it  **with 
mills  and  looms,  water-wheels  and 
engine-chimneys."  Airedale  and 
Calderdale  are  the  two  great  oentrua 
of  Yorkshire  enterprise  and  manu> 
iacture. 

(The  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal 
was  partlv  opened  in  1774,  but  the 
works,  which  were  commenced  at 
both  ends,  proved  very  difficult  and 
expensive,  and  the  canal  was  not 
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finished  imtil  1816.  James  Brindley, 
the  fiunoua  engineer  of  the  Bridge* 
water  Canal,  smreyed  and  laid  out 
the  whole  line  of  this  navigation,  130 
miles  in  length.  The  advantages  of 
the  canal  are  still  felt,  notwithstand- 
ing the  railways  which  have  since 
been  constracted;  and  the  rise  of 
Leeds,  Bradford,  and  other  manofac- 
tnring  towns  on  its  coarse  has  no 
doubt  been  hastened  by  the  facilities 
aflbrded  by  it  It  was  the  first 
good  *•  highway  "  for  the  conveyance 
of  raw  material  and  mannfivctured 
produce  along  the  valley  of  the  Aire 
to  Liverpool.) 

Hardly  beyond  the  smoke  and  stir 
of  Leeds  is. 

If  m.  Armley  Stat,  a  large 
vOlage,  chiefly  inhabited  by  the 
'* hands"  who  work  in  the  neigh- 
bouring fiictories.  On  the  hill  above 
id  Armley  House  (John  Gott,  Esq. 
>-it  is  not  generally  shown\  con- 
taining some  good  pictures,  mdud- 
iug  some  of  the  best  portraits  of 
Sir  T.  Lawrence.  The  house  stands 
in  a  park,  the  trees  in  which  would 
be  fine  but  for  the  smoke,  and.  com- 
mands good  views  over  Kirkstall. 
In  Armley  Gh.,  rebuilt  1835,  is  a 
monument,  by  Joseph  Gott  of  Rome, 
for  the  late  Benjamin  Gott,  the 
founder  of  Armley,  and  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  larg^  cloth-works  in 
Leeds.  His  figure  is  sculptured  re- 
clining on  a  mattress. 

Passing  3}  m.  KirhHaU  (see  Rte. 
29;  Slat,  where  the  Abbey  ruins  are 
seen  rt.,  and  KirkstaU  Forge,  where 
are  the  large  ironworks  of  Messrs. 
Beecroft,  we  reach 

4{  m.  Newlay,  where  the  Airedale 
Dye-works  send  their  black  streams 
to  the  river ;  and 

5{  m.  Calverley  Stat.  1.  at  some 
little  distance  is  seen  Ckdverley  Ch. ; 
rt.  is  Horsforth  Old  Hall,  now  a 
farm:    but  a  good  example  of  tlie 


Jas.  I.  Yorkshire  "hall-house*'  of  a 
smaller  proprietor.  It  is  the  mix- 
ture of  these  old  houses,  and  of  other 
more  ancient  remains,  such  as  British 
camps  and  Boman  roads,  with  the 
vast  population,  the  chimneys  and 
long  window-ranges  of  modern  fieic- 
tones,  that  gives  such  a  peculiar 
character  to  much  of  this  district. 

In  the  village  of  Oftlverley  is  Calver- 
ley Hall,  still  nearly  the  same  as  when, 
in  1605,  it  was  the  scene  of  that  suc- 
cession of  murders  which  wer6  drama- 
tised under  the  name  of  the  *■  York- 
shire Tragedy' — a  play  which  has 
been  assigned,  and  with  less  impro- 
bability than  many  others,  to  Shak- 
speare.  A  fisunily  of  the  same  name 
had  been  settled  at  Calverley  since 
the  12th  cent  Their  representative, 
Walter  Calverley,  a  man  of  evil  life, 
who  had  dissipated  nearly  the  whole 
of  his  estate,  in  a 'fit  of  jealous  frenzy 
and  remorse  killed  his  two  sons  and 
his  wife  (April  23, 1605),  and  then 
attempted  to  make  his  own  escape. 
But  his  horse  fell,  and  he  was  taken. 
After  having  been  examined  by 
Sir  John  Savile  of  Stowley,  he  was 
conveyed  to  York  Castle.  On  his 
trial  he  refused  to  plead,  and  suffered 
accordingly  the  "  peine  forte  et  dure,'* 
being  pressed  to  death.  By  this 
means  he  preserved  the  remnant  of 
his  estate  to  a  third  son,  who  was  at 
nurse  when  the  others  were  killed, 
and  so  escaped.  The  room  in  which 
the  murders  were  ooounitted  is  stiU 
pointed  out 

On  the  brow  of  the  hill,  below 
Rawdon,  near  Apperley  Bridge,  is  the 
Baptuis'  College,  for  educating  young 
men  as  Baptist  ministers.  It  was 
removed  a  few  vears  ago  from  Little 
Horton  (Bradford),  where  it  was 
established  in  1805.  Iti  income  is 
12002.  On  the  hill  above,  Billinge, 
a  gold  torque  was  found  many  years 
ago. 

About  IJ  m.  from  Apperley  Stat, 
is  EshoU  Hall  (W.  B.  C.  Stansfield, 
£sq.\  approached  by  a  fine  avenue 
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of  elm-trees.  It  was  bnilt  early  in 
the  laat  cent,  by  Sir  Walter  Oalver- 
ley  Cwhoae  &tlier,  one  of  Ghaa.  II.'8 
Imights  of  the  Boyal  Oak,  had  mar- 
ried the  heiresB  of  Thompson  of 
Esholt),  on  the  site  of  a  nunnery 
for  6  Cistercian  nuns,  founded  by 
Simon  de  Warde  in  the  12th  cent. 
Ko  remains  of  the  ancient  building 
exist.  (E8holt=il8^wood.  An  osier- 
bed  is  here  called  an  **  osier-holL*') 
There  is  a  station  at 

• 

7}  m.  ApperUy  Bridge  ;  and  then, 
after  crossing  suocessiyely  the  river 
and  the  canal,  the  rly.  passes  through 
a  tunnel  in  the  projecting  hill,  which 
here  occupies  an  angle  of  the  river. 
At 

11  m.  Shipley  Stat,,  a  branch  line 
turns  S.  up  the  course  of  the  Brad- 
ford Beck  to  (13|  m.  from  Leeds) 
Bradford.  (SeeRte.35.)  Here  aldo 
will  be  the  junction  of  the  Mid- 
land system  of  rlys.  with  a  new  line 
which  is  to  pass  round  the  hills  to 
Laister  Dyke,  on  the  Gt.  Northern 
Rly.,  between  Leeds  and  Bradford 
(Rte.  35) ;  and  here  a  short  line  of 
rly.  will  branch  off  to  Guisdeyj  ma- 
terially shortening  the  distance  be- 
tween Bradford  and  Ilkley.  (Bte. 
80.)  The  MifQani  Rly.  Stat,  at 
Bradford,  where  passengers  by  the 
present  route  will  arrive,  is  in  Wells- 
street,  at  the  foot  of  Kirkgate.  The 
Great  Northern  Stat.  (£te.  35)  is 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  town.) 
Shipley,  full  of  mills  and  dye-works 
(Pop.  of  parish  in  1871, 11,757),  has 
a  Perp.  en.  of  little  interest ;  but  in 
Uie  parish  is  what  every  visitor  to 
this  neighbourhood,  who  cares  for 
&ctories  and  their  most  perfect  ar- 
rangements, should  endeavour  to  see 
— the  great  establishment  of  SaUaire, 
There  is  a  station  at  Saltaire,  which 
is  I  m.  beyond  Shipley,  and  most  (but 
not  all)  of  the  trains  stop  there.  The 
manufactory  is  not  shown  without  an 
especial  introduction.  Its  exterior, 
however,  the  church,  and  the  village 
are  well  worth  a  visit 


Saltaire — ^manufiictaiy,  town,  and 
ch. — ^has  arisen  entirely  from  the 
energy  and  resources  of  Sir  Titua 
Salt.  The  factory  was  opened  in 
1853,  when  an  entertainment  was 
given  in  it  to  more  than  4(K)0 
persons;  and  since  that  date  the 
settlement  has  been  gradually  im- 
proving and  increasing.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  great  fectory  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  is  strikinjg.  On  the  K. 
side  the  bank  is  high  and  well 
wooded ;  the  Aire  itself  is  here  not 
greatly  stained,  and  a  dam  across  it 
gives  a  dash  of  white  foam  as  a  fore- 
groimd  to  the  mass  of  plain  bat  gocnl 
ItaUau  building,  with  the  ch.  opposik 
the  main  entrance.  The  Byzantine 
character  of  this  ch.,  which  has  a 
gilt  spike  upon  the  cupola  of  its  tower, 
assists  the  "Imperial'*  impression 
produced  by  the  entire  settlement 
The  whole  is,  in  fact,  very  Bussian— 
the  work  of  one  autocratic  mind. 

This  is  a  worsted  &ctory,  like  most 
of  those  in  the  neighbourhood  oi 
Bradford ;  but  its  great  feature  is  the 
manufacture  of  alpaca  tabrioB.  The 
alpaca  (the  wool  of  which  had  been 
spun  and  woven  into  stofis  of  great 
beauty  by  the  ancient  Peruvians, 
among  wliom  Pizarro,  in  1525,  found 
the  animal,  called  by  them  **  Pbcos,*' 
domesticated)  was  first  brought  to 
England  in  1809.  Some  attempts, 
which  proved  unsuccessful,  wcie 
made  to  acclimatize  it;  and  some 
of  the  wool,  imported  &om  S.  Ame- 
rica^ had  been  spun  and  woven  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bradford,  with 
unsati^ictory  result,  until  Mr.  Salt 
finally  overcame  **  the  difficultly  of 
preparing  and  spinning  the  alpaca- 
wool,  so  as  to  produce  an  even  and 
true  thread,  and  by  combining  it  with 
cotton  warps,  which  had  then  (1830, 
been  imported  into  the  trade  of  Brad- 
ford, improved  the  manufacture,  £o 
as  to  make  it  one  of  the  staple  in- 
dustries of  the  kingdom.'*— (Jn»i^ 
•Hist,  of  Worsted.')  An  enormoiu 
quantity  of  alpaca-wool  is  now  an- 
nually imported,  nearly  all  of  which 
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is  ^worked  tip  in  the  Bradford  diBtrict. 
Tliemaio  utides  now  manufiiotured 
from  alpaca^wool  oonaist  of  alpaca 
lostrea  (dyed)  and  alpaca  mixtures 
(undyed),  both  made  of  cotton  or  silk 
varp.  Great  qoantitieB  of  "fancy 
alpacas  "  are  also  made,  var^g  with 
v&rying  fiMhions^  and  distingnished 
by  aU  sorts  of  fiemtastio  names.  Those 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  see  the 
works  here  will  find  a  stuffed  alpaca 
and  its  young  one  at  the  ena  of 
the  first  offioe.  The  animal  is  about 
the  size  of  a  Aill-grown  deer,  with  a 
fieeoe  averaging  from  5  to  8  in.  long. 
Paaaing  beyond  this  office,  the  whole 
prooeoB  of  preparing  and  spinning  the 
wool,  from  its  first  arrival  in  great 
bales  to  the  finished  fabric  of  various 
deecriptions,  may  be  seen  and  won- 
dered at. 

(The  alpaca-wool  arrives  in  bales 
of  about  70  ll».,  and  is  generally  in 
an  impure  state,  with  different  quali- 
tiee  mixed.  It  is  here  sorted  into 
about  8  different  qualities,  each  fitted 
for  a  particular  class  of  gooda) 

Besides  alpaca,  Russian,  "  Botany  " 
wool,  mc^air  (or  goafs  hair;  the 
best  from  Angora,  but  much  inferior 
hair  is  imported  from  other  parts  of 
Aaatic  Turkey ;  its  manufacture  first 
rose  into  importance  in  Yorkshire^ 
about  tlie  same  time  as  that  of  alpaca- 
wool;  camblets,  cloths,  plush,  Utrecht 
velvets,  &qL,  are  made  of  mohair), 
and  ailk  are  used  here.  The ''Botany" 
wool  (from  Van  Diemen's  Land)  is 
softer  and  finer  than  any  other ;  al- 
paca-wool, in  its  natural  state,  is  of 
three  or  four  colours — grey,  brown, 
and  almost  black.  In  the  first  rooms 
goes  on  the  cleaning,  combing,  and 
washing  of  the  wool,  all  by  machines 
of  great  ingenuity  and  beauty.  (The 
comMog  machine  especially  is  one 
of  tbe  most  ingenious  adaptations  of 
machlneiy  to  the  work  of  the  human 
hand  that  can  poesiblv  be  conceived.) 
Then,  ascending  by  the  lift,  we  pass 
to  the  rooms  where  the  spinning  of  the 
wool  is  in  progreas^-the  fibre  passing 
gradually  through  difl'erent  machines 


to  its  last  and  finest  condition.  In 
other  rooms  the  actual  weaving  may 
be  seen,  and  the  fabrication  of  almost 
every  kind  of  materifd  for  which  the 
various  wools  (sometimes  mixed  with 
silk)  are  used.  The  vast  length  of 
the  rooms,  where  the  eye  loses  itself 
in  the  perspective  of  machinery,  and 
the  ear  is  half  deafened  by  its  clang : 
the  perfect  order  and  cleanliness,  and 
the  multitude  of  well-dr^sed,  healthy- 
looking  '* hands"  (about  3000  are 
employed),  although  tliey  are  charac- 
teristics of  many  a  great  Yorkshire 
factory,  are  especially  striking  here. 
The  main  shafting,  moving  the  ma- 
chinery, is  placed  under  the  floor 
of  the  weaving-room,  which  is  thus 
entirely  without  the  giddy  whirl  of 
the  gearing,  and  is  comparatively  free 
from  dust.  This  arrangement  (by 
which  accidents  are  materialJy  pre- 
vented) is  only  adopted  in  one 
other  establishment  in  the  kingdom 
(Jiotmss,  'History  of  Worsted  Manuf.' ). 
The  warehouses,  the  rooms  for  mend- 
ing the  machinery,  and  the  four 
engine*rooms  (each  engine  is  of  800- 
horse  power)  are  on  the  same  scale^ 
and  are  not  less  interesting. 

The  factory  (which  covers  12  acres, 
is  6  stories  high,  550  ft.  long,  50 
wide,  and  72  high)  stands  on  ttie  B. 
bank  of  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool 
Oanal,  between  that  and  the  river» 
fh>m  which  the  water  for  the  works  is 
supnlied.  Its  architects  were  Messrs. 
Ixx^kwood  and  Mawson  of  Bradford. 
The  waUs,  enormously  thick,  are  sup- 
ported by  arches  on  iron  pillars. 
The  roof  also  is  of  cast  iron,  and  the 
whole  building  is  fire-proofl  The 
*' Congregational "  Church  opposite 
(it  cost  ll,0O0i.)  is  fine  in  its  way 
(outside).  The  interior  arrangements 
are,  of  course,  not  those  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Close  to  the  stat  are 
schools  for  the  express  use  of  the 
workmen's  children.  In  the  town, 
which  is  built  entirely  of  stone^ 
streets  of  houses  are  arranged  for 
the  workmen,  who  pay  a  very  mode- 
rate rent.    There  is  a  working  men's 
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dnb  and  Institute,  which  cost,  it  is 
said,  30,0002.;  a  dinlng-hall;  bathe 
and  washhonses ;  a  square  of  alms- 
houses ;  and  a  dispensary ;  the  whole 
built  at  the  cost  of  Sir  Titus  Belt; 
and  finally  a  park  of  14  acres,  laid 
out  in  an  ornamental  manner,  also 
given  by  him,  was  opened  in  July, 
1871,  when  he  stated  that  Baltaire 
was  at  last  completed.  This  park 
includes  a  cricket-ground  of  5 
acres,  a  bowling-green,  and  croquet- 
ground  ;  and  a  noble  terrace,  reach- 
mg  the  full  length  of  the  park,  is  a 
striking  feature.  Mr.  Salt  received 
a  baronetcy  in  1869. 

You  may  walk  from  Saltaire,  across 
Bumbald  s  Moor,  to  Ilkley,  7  m. 
(fite.  30.) 

Leaving  Saltaire,  the  hUIs  become 
steeper  and  more  picturesque  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  valley ;  the  **  Loadpit 
Beck"  descends  through  a  wooded 
glen  to  join  the  Aire  on  the  W. 
side  of  Baildon  €k>mmon  (927  ft.),  a 
high  ground  marked  by  some  cairns 
and  iMirrows ;  and  (entering  the  dis- 
trict of  Craven  a  little  before)  we 
reach 

14|  m.  Bingley  8tat^  close  to  a 
series  of  canal  locks.  An  arched 
tunnel  of  masonry,  150  yds.  long, 
conveys  the  rly.  under  part  of  the 
town.  Bingley  (Pop.  of  parish  in 
1871, 15,952)  is,  like  all  these  towns, 
busily  engaged  in  the  woollen  trade. 
The  first  worsted  factory  was  built 
here  about  the  year  1806  (shalloons 
and  caliinancoes  had  been  made  here 
long  before),  and  there  are  now  more 
than  20  large  worsted  factories  in 
the  parish.  The  town  consists  for 
the  most  part  of  one  long  street, 
and  is  very  picturesquely  placed  on 
high  ground  between  the  river  and 
the  canal.  The  Ch.  is  Perp.,  but 
has  been  modernized.  A  castle  (it 
is  said)  once  existed  here,  of  which 
there  are  no  traces;  and  there  is 
now  nothing  to  delav  the  tourist 
in  Bingley.  (The  churchwardens' 
books  contain  some  remarkableentries 


relating  to  the  purchase  of  wine  for 
the  Communion  in  1651 :  **  20  quarts 
of  wine  for  the  Christmas  Communion 
lb'.;  bread,  U 2d.  20  gaUons o€  wine 
for  fiasterComm.,  4li. ;  bread,  3s.  Id.'' 
This  extraordinary  disproportion  was 
perhaps  a  Puritan  peculiarity.) 

Beyond  Bingl^  the  sides  of  Aire- 
dale are  covered  with  fine  natural 
wood;    and   although  worsted    and 
cotton  mills  are  everywhere  present, 
the  valley  is  very  beautiftil.    A  fine 
view   of   it  is   obtained   iiom    the 
"Druid's  Altar,"  a  proiecting  rock 
(which  has  onlv  received  that  name 
within  the  last  few  years )  on  the  side 
of  Harden  Moor.    {Heurdefi  Grctntje, 
on  the  S.E.  side  of  the   moor,  is 
the  residence  of  W.  Ferrand,  Esq.j 
The    rock  which   forms   the    hig-h 
ground  on  each  side  of  the  valley 
is  millstone  grit^  which   has  been 
quarried  laigely  for  bmlding   pur- 
poses throughout  Airedale.    At  Mor- 
ton,   on   the  hillside,  rt.,    a    great 
quantity  of  Roman  coins  (no  Roman 
road  has  been  traced  through  the 
valley)  were  found  toward  the  end 
of  last  cent    They  were  denarii  of 
Sept  Severus,  Caracalla,  and  Geta, 
and  had  been  contained  in  a  brass 
chest,  perhaps  the  military  chest  of  a 
Legion. 

A  little  before  reaching  Keighlev, 
rt,  is  seen  Hiddle$dm  HaU^  an  ex- 
cellent roecimen  of  a  good  Yorkshire 
house  of  the  16th  and  17th  cents. 
It  stands  on  a  knoll  overhanging  the 
river,  and  belonged  to  the  raslews. 
The  house  has  now  fidlen  from  its 
high  estate,  and  is  divided  into  tene- 
ments. 

The  next  stat  is 

17J  m.  KeigUey  (pron.  Keatlev 
or  Keathley),  from  which  Hauvrik 
may  be  visited.  The  stat  is  i  m.  from 
the  town  CJna,  Devonshire  Aims], 
which  is  **  in  process  of  tranaforma* 
tion  from  a  populous  old-fashiontHl 
village  into  a  stul  more  populous  and 
flourishing  town."  (Pop.  in  1871, 
24,704.)  It  stands  very  pleasantlv  at 
the  entrance  of  a  hitenil  valley,  down 
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which  ihe  small  river  Worth  hastens  to 
join  the  Aire.  Woollen  and  worsted 
manafaotnie  was  early  introduced 
bea»,  the  weayin^  of  stufis  gradually 
abeorfoing  the  more  ancient  manufao- 
tore  of  woollen  cloth.  The  first  cotton- 
mill  was  erected  in  1780.  The  business 
of  the  place  has  largely  increased 
within  tlie  last  SO  years;  it  is  still 
nq)idly  extending ;  and  more  than  40 
worsted-mills  and  many  cotton-mills 
lift  their  tall  chimneys  in  and  about 
Keighley,  which  is  the  last  manufac- 
turing town  of  importance  on  this 
fflde  of  Yorkshire.  The  Church  once 
£.  E^  was  "modernized  and  made 
uniform*'  in  1710,  and  almost  re- 
built in  1847.  It  contains  nothing 
of  interest,  except  two  slabs  with 
crosses  and  inscriptions  for  the 
"Kyghlay*'  or  Keighley  family, 
whoae  heiress  transferred  the  manor 
and  estate  to  the  Cavendishes.  The 
Kyghleys  served  in  tlie  French  wars 
under  Hen.  YI.  and  YII. 

A  very  pleasant  walk  of  between 
7  and  8  mues,  over  Bombald's  Moor, 
will  bring  the  tourist  to  Ilkley 
(Rte.  30). 

A  short  branch  line  of  rly.  runs 
from  Keighley  to  Oxenhope,  at  the 
head  of  the  Worth  valley,  and  has  a 
station  at  Haworth.  The  distance  is 
4  in.,  bnt»  as  there  are  stoppages  at 
other  stations^  the  time  occupied  is 
15  min. 

The  stream  of  the  Worth  has 
been  utilized  for  many  mills  through- 
out the  valley,  which  is  marked 
by  factories  and  rows  of  workmen's 
bouses,  and  "can  hardly  be  called 
country  any  part  of  the  way."  There 
are  daiions  at  IngroWy  at  Damems^ 
and  at  Oakworth;  and  the  train 
then  reaches  the  Haworth  Stat  The 
village  (Inn:  Black  Bull)  lies  }  m. 
rt.  of  the  Stat.,  and  "  is  situated  on  the 
side  of  a  pre^  steep  hill,  with  a  back- 
ground of  dun  and  purple  moors, 
rising  and  sweeping  away  ^et  higher 
than  the  oh.,  which  is  built  at  the 
veiy  summit  of  the  long,  narrow 

(YorJtthire,'] 


street.  All  round  the  horizon  there 
la  this  same  line  of  sinuous,  wave-like 
hills,  the  scoops  into  which  tibey  fidl 
only  revealing  other  hills  beyond  of 
sinular  colour  and  shape,  crovmed 
with  wild,  bleak  moors.** — Life  of  0. 
Bronte.  In  the  grey  village  itself, 
the  places  of  pugnmage  are  the 
parsonage-house  and  the  ch.  Xhe 
former,  which  is  the  highest  house  in 
the  place,  overlooks  the  churchyard, 
and  it  was  to  it  that  Mr.  Bronte 
brought  his  wife  and  children  in  Feb. 
1820.  Charlotte,  the  eldest,  was  bom 
m  1816  at  Thornton,  about  4  m.  W.  of 
Bradford  (see  Bte.  35) :  she  died.  May 
31, 1855,  in  the  parsonage  of  Haworth, 
having  been  married  to  the  Bev. 
A.  B.  NicboUs  on  the  29th  of  June  in 
the  previous  year.  With  the  excep* 
tion  of  a  short  residence  in  Brussels, 
her  life  was  spent  iJmost  entirely 
at  Haworth.  Her  novels  were  written 
here ;  and  the  wild,  grim  features  of 
the  surrounding  moors,  together  with 
the  scarcely  less  grim  character  of 
the  population  that  nestles  under  and 
among  them,  are  &ithfully  reflected 
in  her  writings.  The  tourist  will 
hardly  visit  Haworth  without  Mrs. 
Gaskells  *  Life '  in  his  hands  or  in 
his  memory;  and  he  must  be  referred 
to  it  for  full  particulars  of  the  strange 
and  solitary  existence  led  here  for  so 
many  years  by  the  Brontes.  Mr. 
Bronte,  the  father,  died,  aged  85,  in 
1861,  having  survived  all  his  chil- 
di-en,  and  having  been  incumbent  of 
Haworth  for  more  than  41  years. 

The  vicarage  and  its  garden  re- 
main as  in  the  time  of  the  Brontes, 
except  that  the  windows  of  the  old 
house  have  been  filled  with  la^ge 
glass  panes,  and  that  a  new  wing 
has  been  added  (1871)  on  the  N. 
side. 

The  Chureht  once  apparently  Perp., 
has  been  efiectually  modernized  and 
churchwardened.  The  inscription 
within,  recording  that  the  *' steeple 
and  bell  were  made  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  600,'*  is  due  to  a  mistake  in 
reading  an  ancient  sculpture  on  the 
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church  tower,  which  nma,  "Oiate  p. 
bono  steta  Autest  Tod,"  the  word 
"Tod*'  haying  been  mistaken  for 
the  nmneralB  "GOO."  A  tablet  re- 
cords the  deaths  and  ages  of  the 
Bronte  fiunOy,  all  of  whom  are  bmied 
here,  except  Anne  (anthoress  of 
'Agnes  Qrey/  and  the  'Tenant  of 
WUdfell  HaU'),  who  died  and  was 
buried  at  Scaiboroogh.  iknily,  the 
anthorssB  of  'Wnthering  Heights' 
— a  stoiy  in  which  the  gloomy,  nalf- 
mjsterioos  inflnenoe  of  this  lonely 
country  is  strongly  felt — died  in 
IMS.  There  is  a  set  of  musical 
chimes.  The  register,  with  C. 
Bronte's  autograph,  is  shown.  The 
visitor  will  do  well  to  climb  the 
moon  at  the  back  of  the  parsonage, 
if  he  desires  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  sceneiy  that  had  its 
full  share  in  nuituriog  the  genius  of 
Charlotte  Bronte. 

A  path  by  the  side  of  the  vicarage 
will  lead  straight  to  the  moors, 
which  are  haraly  picturesque  — 
rather  high,  undulating  ground, 
thinly  covered  with  heather  and 
bUberries.  About  2  m.  from  the 
vicarage  is  a  waterfall,  often  visited 
by  Miss  Bronte. 

Mrs.  Gkiskell  has  given  some 
curious  anecdotes  illustrating  the 
character  of  the  pec^le  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood— "  selr-sufflcient  *'  in  the 
widest  sense,  relying  on  their  own 
energy  and  power,  "sleuth-hounds 
iu  pursuit  of  money,'*  and  as  strong 
haters  as  lovers.  "There  is  little 
display  of  any  of  the  amenities  of 
life  among  this  wild,  rough  popula- 
lation.  Their  accost  is  curt,  their 
accent  and  tone  of  speech  blunt 
and  harsh.  Something  of  this  may 
probably  be  attributed  to  the  freedom 
of  mounlain  air,  and  of  isolated 
liill-side  life ;  something  be  derived 
from  their  rough  Norse  ancestry. 
They  have  a  quick  perception  of 
character,  and  a  keen  sense  of 
humour;  the  dwellers  among  them 
must  be  prepared  for  certain  uncom- 
plimentaiy,  though  most  likely  true. 


observations,  pithily  ezpresBed.*'— 
Life  of  a  BnmU.  Kany  of  their 
wilder  customs,  such  as  the  "  ArnUfl^" 
€ft  funeral  feasts,  generally  snooeeded 
by  ferocions  fighting— just  as  in  lee- 
land  in  the  days  of  the  Nials  and  the 
Ketels — or  the  marriage  "ridings'* 
from  Haworth  to  Bradford,  have 
either  disappeared  altogether  or  have 
become  greatly  modi&d  mnce  the 
early  part  of  the  oent  The  change 
in  this  district  shioe  the  railways 
have  penetrated  it  is  necessarily  enor- 
mous ;  and  even  the  "  loneliness  of 
the  grey  ancestral  houses  to  be  seen 
here  and  there  in  the  dense  hollows 
of  the  moors  *'  has  not  preserved  them 
from  its  influenceu 

The  railway  from  Keighley  has, 
of  course,  much  changed  the  valley 
of  the  Worth.  Mills  —  cotton,  or 
cotton  and  worsted  mixed — ^have  in- 
creased in  numbers  and  in  hands; 
and  Haworth  itself  is  a  more  bust- 
ling place  (Pop.  in  1871,  5966)  than 
in  the  days  of  the  BrontSs. 

The  rly.  is  continued  to  Oxen- 
hope,  at  the  extremity  of  Haworth 
parish.  

Betuming  to  Edghley,  the  nest 
stat.  toward  Skipton  is 

20}  m.  SMUm,  The  village  lies 
under  the  high  ground  1. ;  rt  the 
valley  opens  up  broadly  to  Silsden. 
The  L^sds  and  Liverpool  Canal 
passes  through  the  village  of  Sila* 
den,  which  lies  in  a  hollow  of  Rum- 
bald's  Moor,  up  which  the  road  | 
climbs  toward  AddinghaoL 

The  scenery  increases  in  beauty  a? 
we  approach 

211  m.  KOdwiA  8taL  L  is  tbo 
village  of  Crossbills ;  rt  the  Aire  is 
crossed  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge 
(built  temp.  Edw.  II.  by  the  Canons 
of  Bolton)  at  the  entrance  of  Kild- 
wick.  The  Ck.,  called  'from  its  nn- 
usual  length  the  "  Long  Church  of 
Craven,'*  is  good  Perp.,  and  oootaiiu 
a  rood-screen  and  carved  wood-work 
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worth  notice.  There  are  aome  frag- 
ments of  stained  glass ;  and  in  the 
nave  the  effigy  of  Sir  Bobert  de 
Stiverfton  or  Steeton,  died  1307.  (An 
entry  in  the  Gompotus  of  Bolton 
Prioiy  records  the  outlay  of  408.  4<2. 
for  salmon  and  dried  fish  to  be  sup- 
plied at  Sir  Bobert  8  funeral  feast. 
Whitaker's  •Craven,'  p.  390.)  Until 
the  Dissolution,  Kildwick  Ch.  and 
manor  belonged  to  the  Oanons  of 
Bolton.  Kudwiek  Grange  was  a 
residence  of  the  Prior  (the  building 
now  dates  fh)m  the  17tii  cent,  and 
is  remarkable  for  a  balconied  portal). 
KUoknek  HdU,  on  high  ground  above 
the  ch.,  is  also  of  the  17th  cent., 
and  a  verv  good  example  of  a  Craven 
''  hall  "  of  that  date.  From  the  ier- 
race  there  is  a  fine  view  over  the 
valley. 

In  this  district  the  hills  are  often 
dressed  with  lime  to  the  summit, 
giving  them  the  appearance  of  being 
white  with  snow.  The  limestone 
ridgea  above  SMpton  rise  rt  as  we 
approaoh 

23}  m.  Ccnonley  Stat,  from  which 
the  rly.  soon  swe^»  up  the  valley 

to 

26i  m.  SkipUm  (see  Bte.  30). 


BOUTE  35. 

LEEDS  TO  BRADFORD. 

(Great  Northern  My,^  Leeds,  Brad- 
ford, and  Hali&xJunctionr.  15  trains 
daily,  some  of  which  are  in  connec- 
tion with  trains  from  Knottingley 
Junction   by  Wabefleld   to   Leeds. 


Time  of  transit,  30  min.  All  trains 
leave  Leeds  from  the  Central  Stai, 
and  stop  at  Holbeck.) 

(For  the  Midland  Bly.  from  Leeds 
to  Bradford  see  Bte  34.) 

The  Qreat  Northern  Bly.  passes 
through  an  industrial  district  thickly 
packed  with  woollen  factories,  taU 
chimneys,  and  quarries  from  which 
the  millstone  is  excavated  for  build- 
ing. There  is  little  to  attract  the 
tourist,  or  which  calls  for  special 
notice.  FudMiyt  a  village  passed  1., 
gave  name  to  the  knightiy  family 
which  established  itself  at  Itolton  by 
BoUand,  and  there  sheltered  Henry 
YI.  (see  Bte.  33).  At  Fulneck,  in 
Uiis  township,  is  a  Moravian  settle- 
ment, estab.  1748.  The  chief  build- 
ings (hall,  chapel,  schools,  and  houses 
for  single  men,  single  women,  and 
widows)  stand  on  a  terrace,  from 
which  there  is  a  wide  view.  James 
Montgomery  the  poet,  whose  father 
was  a  Moravian  minister,  was  edu- 
cated here.  At  Laider  Dyke  Stat, 
(where  is  the  junction  with  a  branch 
line  running  across  from  the  Ardsley 
Stat,  between  Wakefield  and  Leeds) 
tiiere  is  a  small  new  ch.,  completed 
in  1861 ;  and,  adjoining,  the  BowUng 
Ironworks  (see  pod.) 

Bro/^ord,  {Hotel:  Victoria,  close 
to  the  Great  Northern  Bly.  Station, 
at  which  the  traveller  by  this  route 
will  arrive.  This  is  a  large  and  fine 
new  hotel,  the  property  of  a  Company. 
It  is  well  fitted-up  and  managed, 
but  is  somewhat  extravagant  in  its 
charges.  The  station  of  the  Mid- 
land Bly.  (Bte.  34)  is  in  Wells-street, 
Pop.  of  borough  in  1871,  145,827; 
in  1861,  106,218 ;  in  1801,  13,264. 
The  population  of  no  town  in  York- 
shire (Middlesbrough,  Bte.  17,  has 
risen  perhaps  more  suddenly)  has  in- 
creased more  rapidly  sinoe  the  begin- 
ning of  the  cent.  There  were  only  3 
factories  here  in  1800,  there  are  be- 
tween 160  and  170  at  present.  The 
rapid  increase  of  wealth  in  Bradford 
is  indicated  by  the  fine  new  bmld- 
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ings  which  are  rising  on  all  sides,  as 
well  as  by  its  new  sheets  and  roads ; 
and  an  approximate  estimate  of  the 
transactions  in  the  warehouses  of 
the  Bradford  merchants  in  1872 
shows  (so  it  is  asserted)  that  it 
amounted  to  about  50  millions  ster- 
ling; whilst  the  total  banking 
business  on  Bradford  *  account  was 
not  less  than  100  millions.  Brad- 
ford stands  at  the  head  of  a  wide 
valley,  down  wliich  the  Bradford 
Beck  flows  to  meet  the  Aire  at  Shipley. 
The  older  part  of  the  town  lies 
completely  in  the  valley;  and  the 
"Beck"  and  its  tributaries  used  to 
stagnate  in  a  broad,  open  space 
below,  until  the  making  of  the  Brad- 
ford Canal  (completed  before  1796, 
4  m.  long,  with  12  locks,  and  a  fidl 
of  87  ft.)*  which  joins  the  Leeds  and 
Liverpool  Canal  near  Shipley.  From 
this  marsh,  which  had  to  be  forded, 
the  town  was  named — Brad  {broad) 
ford.  It  has  little  anoient  history. 
In  the  civil  wars  it  was  Parliamenta- 
rian, and,  after  twice  repulsing  troops 
sent  irom  the  liceds  garrison,  was 
taken  by  the  E}arl  of  Newcastle. 
Lord  Fairfax,  who  had  attempted  to 
defend  the  place,  finding  it  hopeless, 
made  a  bold  sally  and  cut  his  way 
through  to  Leeds ;  but  his  lady,  who 
had  accompanied  him  on  horseback 
on  this  and  his  other  campaigns,  was 
made  prisoner  before  she  could  reach 
the  brow  of  the  hills.  Newcastle, 
however,  courteously  sent  her  to  her 
husband  in  his  own  carriage  under 
an  escort.  Bradfonl  is  now  the  great 
centre  of  the  wonted  trade  (as  heeda 
is  the  chief  mart  for  broadcloth); 
and  the  **  raw  material  '*  is  purchased 
here  by  manufacturers  from  the  whole 
clothing  district.  Indeed,  though 
foreign  nations  may  rival  us  in  weav- 
ing clotii»  the  $tufB  (formed  of  long- 
stapled  wool,  in  distinction  to  tiie 
short-stapled,  of  which  cloth  is  made), 
for  which  Bradford  is  famous,  main- 
tain theirsuperiority,  and  the  spinning 
of  wonted  ^fom,  which  is  steadily  in- 
creasing here  and   throughout  the 


district,  has  become  of  great  inmoit- 
ance.  Norwich,  the  cradle  of  thut 
worsted  trade,  is  now  supplied  from 
hence  with  finer  yam  than  &be 
can  herself  make,  and  at  a  &r 
lower  price.  Besides  yam,  the  milL* 
of  Bradford  produce  every  kind  of 
fabric  wrought  from  wool,  vroxsted, 
mohair,  alpaca,  or  China  givss. 
These  are  stored  in  the  great  war^e* 
houses  which  line  the  streets,  tower- 
ing story  above  story;  and  event- 
ually  fizid  their  way  to  almost  ererj 
part  of  the  world.  The  spinning  of 
worsted  yam  by  machinery  was  first 
introduced  here  toward  the  end  of  tbe 
last  cent.,  and  the  first  stean>-engiiie 
was  erected  in  1800 ;  but  the  proe- 
perity  and  the  increase  of  Bradford 
have  been  most  noticeable  since 
1830,  and  it  is  only  of  comparatively 
late  vears  that  the  town  tknd  its 
neighbourhood  have  been  OTerhnn^ 
by  the  canopy  of  smoke  which  is  now 
rarely  lifted  except  on  Sundays. 

The  earliest  manu&ctuie  of  Brad- 
ford, as  of  all  this  part  of  York- 
shire, was  that  of  wocdlen  ctotha. 
Early  in  tbe  last  century  the  making 
of  worsted  stufiEs  encroached  rnooh 
on  this ;  and  at  last  grew  to  so  great 
importance,  that  in  1773  the  *'  Piece 
Hall "  was  built  At  this  time  nearly 
all  the  poptdation  of  Bradford  wiui 
engaged  in  spinning  and  weaving: 
stuffs  fiibricated  altogether  from 
wool;  and  much  of  the  yam  used 
by  them  was  spun  in  Craven  and  the 
northern  dales  of  Yorkshire  witli 
the  domestic  spinning-wheel.  The 
manu&cturer  had  himself  to  set  out 
from  Bradford  with  work  for  tlu^ 
spinners,  and  to  bring  back  yam 
(having  first,  in  the  same  way, 
brought  home  "long  wool"  from 
Lincolnsliire) ;  and  many  of  theni 
carried  their  stofb,  with  droves  <>f 
pack-horses,  to  &in  and  market- 
towns  all  over  tbe  kingdom.  About 
the  year  1794,  spinning  machines 
were  first  set  up  here ;  and  in  180C». 
the  first  factory,  with  a  steam-engint* 
of   15-hor8e    power,    was    erected. 
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Oth^«  soon  followed,  not  without 
znHcb  opposition  from  the  inhabit- 
ants; but  from  this  time  the  proa* 
p«rity  of  the  place  increased  rapidly ; 
and  it  is  owin^  to  the  backwardness 
of  Halifikx  and  other  towns  to  adopt 
the  factory  system  and  the  use  of 
machinery  that  Bradford  has  so  hi 
outstripped 'them,  and  has  become 
the  capital  of  the  ** worsted"  trade. 
Bradford  had  little  to  do  with  the 
'^Lnddite"   disturbances   of   1812; 
but  in  1826  a  determined  opposition 
roue  against  the  weaving  of  stufis  by 
power-looms.    Some  muls  were  then 
attacked  and  damaged,  without  of 
coarse  interfering  with  the  advance 
of  machinery.    Few  pieces  are  now 
woven  by  hand  in  the  parish;  and 
hand-combing,  which  used  to  be  one 
of  the  great  occupations  here,  has 
been  almost  entirely  supersedeid  by 
Lister's  machine.    (For  a  very  inte- 
resting account  of  tiie  rise  of  Brad- 
ford, see  Jame^s  Histozy  of  the  town, 
and  a  most  valuable  *  History  of  the 
Wonted  Manufacture  in  inland ' 
by  the  same  author.) 

Feb.  3,  the  festival  of  St.  Blaize 
(Bp.  of  Sebaste  in  Armenia),  the  re- 
puted inventor  of  the  art  of  comb- 
ing wool,  and  the  patron  saint  of 
woolcombers,  was  in  ancient  times 
celebrated  every  7th  year,  with  pro- 
cessions and  rejoicings.  These  pro- 
cessions, in  wmch  the  masters  and 
their  apprentices  all  took  part,  were 
most  important  at  Leeds  and  at 
Halifax.  The  last  in  Yorkshire, 
however,  took  place  at  Bradford  in 
1825. 

The  old  town  of  Bradford  con- 
tained little  that  was  characteristic. 
The  Church  (ded  to  St  Peter),  on  the 
hill-side,  is  Perp.,  and  has  been  re- 
stored ;  but  is  of  no  great  interest. 
The  corbel  table  under  the  roof  is 
unnsoal  and  very  ugly.  Within,  the 
oaken  roof  is  ancient,  but  has  only  of 
late  been  exposed  to  view.  There 
is  a  good  (late  Perp.)  canopy  of 
tabernacle-work  for  the  font,  i-esem- 
bling  that  in  the  parish  oh.  of  Hali- 


fax (Rte.  86) ;  a  monument,  by  f7aa-- 
man,  for  Abraham  Balme,  wortli 
notice  (it  is  a  fine  personification  of 
old  age— an  old  man  between  his  son 
and  (uiughter) ;  and  one  for  Abraham 
Sharp,  the  mathematician  (died 
1742 :  see  post,  Horton  HaU).  Wool- 
packs  were  hung  round  the  tower, 
during  the  attack  on  the  town  by  the 
Earl  of  Newcastle,  in  order  to  protect 
it;  in  spite  of  wldch  it  was  much 
slmken  by  the  shot  of  the  royalist 
artillery.  The  Manor  Couri-'hoimi 
a  building  of  the  17th  cent.,  remains 
in  Westgate.  John  Sharpe,  Abp.  of 
York  (1691-1714),  was  bom  at  Brad- 
ford. 

Modem  Bradford  has  extended 
itself  up  the  hills  on  either  side  of 
the  old  town,  and  farther  down  the 
valley.  The  town  has  many  fine 
buildings,  and  almost  every  year 
adds  to  their  number.  Some  of  these 
are  striking,  but  not  one  is  Eng- 
lish. Their  architecture  is  French, 
Flemish,  Italian;  and  whilst  each 
seems  to  struggle  into  prominence, 
we  miss  the  quiet  effectiveness  of 
old  English  work.  But  this  eclect- 
icism of  modem  architects  is  not 
confined  to  Bradford,  and  the  new 
buildings  (most  of  all  the  Town 
Hall)  have  added  much  to  the 
general  dignity  of  the  town.  The 
lofty  tower  of  the  Town  Hall  groups 
well,  from  most  points  of  view,  with 
the  surrounding  buildings,  and  the 
musical  carillon  which  sounds  from 
it  is  pleasant  and  enlivening.  The 
view  from  Peel  Place,  where  stands 
the  smoke -stained  statue  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  by  Behnes,  is  fine. 
Great  warehouses  stretch  away  on 
each  side,  many  with  good  archi- 
tectural elevations,  very  lofty,  and 
giving  an  imposing  idea  of  the 
wealth  stored  within.  Neither  the 
warehouses  nor  the  factories  are 
shown  without  a  special  introduction. 
Of  the  latter,  by  for  the  best  example 
in  the  district  is  SaUaire  (see  Rte. 
34),  easily  accessible  from  Bmdford 
by  rly.    The  scene  in  the  streets  of 
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Bradford,  when  the  "hands**  turn 
out  at  mid-day  for  dinner,  is  remark- 
able, although  the  bonnet  baa  now 
almost  entirely  replaced  the  coloured 
shawl,  once  worn  over  the  head  with 
a  &r  more  picturesque  e£feot.  Clogs 
are  still  generally  worn,  as  the  clatter 
along  the  pavement  makes  suffix 
olently  evident  They  are  made  (in 
all  the  towns)  from  alder-wood,  cut 
down  and  piled  for  some  time  in 
conical  heaps.  It  is  then  easily 
hollowed. 

Of  the  public  buildings  in  Brad- 
ford, the  Toton  HcUl,  in  New  liarket 
Street,  is  by  far  the  most  important. 
It  was  completed,  in  187S,  £rom  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Lookwood  and 
Mawson,  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
100,0002.,  and  is  of  so-called  **  me- 
dieval" character,  rather  Italian 
than  Flemish.  The  exterior  niches 
contain  statues  of  the  kings  and 
(reigning)  queens  of  England,  from 
the  Conqueror  to  Queen  Victoria — 
Oliver  Chomwell  appearing  among 
them.  From  the  centre  rises  a  lofty 
campanile.  The  building,  besides 
offices  for  the  various  members  of 
the  Corporation,  contains  a  suite  of 
apartments  for  the  Ifayor,  OouncU 
Cnamber,  Borough  Court,  &o.  None 
of  the  rooms  are  very  large.  The 
interior  of  the  Town.  Hall,  although 
not  officially  shown,'  can  generally 
be  seen  by  application  to  the  Hall- 
keeper.  The  interior  is  better  than 
the  exterior;  the  wood-carving  in 
the  council-chamber  being  very 
good.  The  stone  used  through- 
out is  from  Cliffe  Wood  Quarries, 
near  the  town.  A  memorial  to 
Sir  Titus  Salt,  Bart,  has  been 
erected  in  front  of  the  building. 
The  Town  Hall  is,  as  it  should  be, 
by  fiur  the  most  conspicuous  build- 
ing in  Bradford.  Opposite  is  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  (opened  1870). 
Italian  in  character,  with  lecture- 
rooms  and  a  library  (cost,  86,0002.) 

8t.  George*s  Hatty  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Town  Hall,  was  com- 
pleted  in.  1858,  and    cost  18,0002. 


The  style  is  classical  enough  to 
please  &e  most  ardent  anti-Gothic- 
ists ;  but  the  exterior  is  almost  beaten 
by  the  range  of  Killi^an  and  Forbes' 
warehouses,  which  adjoins  it.  Within, 
the  great  hall— 152  ft.  by  76,  54  ft 
high — ^is  fine,  and  the  effect  is  spe- 
cially good  at  night,  when  it  U 
lighted  by  a  oontinnous  row  of  gas- 
jets  above  the  cornice.  The  founda- 
tion stone  of  the  new  Ezdutngt 
(Uarket-street)  was  laid  by  Lord 
Palmeiston  in  Aueust,  1864.  The 
building  itself  (LooKwood  and  Maw- 
son, archits.)  is  Venetian  Gothic  in 
chaiaoter,— of  ambitious  design  and 
feeble  execution.  The  matty  Barici 
in  the  town  have  all  architectural 
character.  Between  Godwin-stre«t 
and  Kirkgate  is  a  neu>  cowred 
Market  (Lockwood  and  Hawsm, 
archits.);  worth  notice.  Of  the 
modem  Churches^  springing  xtp  in 
Bradford  as  in  the  other  great 
manufiftcturing  towns,  AU  SainU, 
HorUm,  early  Dec.  in  character,  with 
some  good  carving  on  the  pier  capa., 
iB  far  bevond  the  average.  8t. 
Andrew*s  is  tolerable,  but  not  so 
good.  A  new  Independent  ChapA, 
in  Little  Horton  Boad,  built  at 
considerable  cost,  is  remarkable,  if 
not  good. 

On  the  hill-top,  N.  of  the  town,  vt 
the  OmiMtflfy,  which  should  be  visited 
for  the  sake  of  the  view  to  be  ob- 
tained fipom  it — fine  in  itself,  and 
giving  an  excellent  notion  of  the 
position  of  Bradford.  (The  hill-sides 
round  the  town,  and  indeed  throu^- 
out  this  part  of  Yorkshire,  are  covered 
with  mills,  and  with  cottages  built 
for  the  workmen ;  and  it  ahould  be 
said  that  this  view  is  only  to  be  well 
seen  on  Sundays,  when  the  tall 
chimnevs  cease  to  pour  forth  their 
dense  clouds  of  smoke.)  Below  the 
cemeterv  lies  the  town  in  its  trough- 
like  valley,  the  mouth  of  which,  at 
Shipley,  opens  to  the  Ahre.  Thiii 
was  formerlv  known  as  **  Bradford 
Dale,"  and  the  stream,  black  as  ink, 
which  flows   down  it,  is  Bradfonl 
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Be<^.  This  beck  18  now  (1874)  being 
covered  over,  the  ooet  being  shared  bj 
the  Corpoiation  and  the  Midland  Bly. 
Company.  The  country  must  have 
been  pleasant,  with  some  wood  in  the 
hollows  and  open  downs  above,  before 
its  converoion  into  one  vast  manufac- 
tory. The  hills  rise  to  some  height 
above  the  town,  forming  part  of  that 
maaa  of  rolling,  tumblea  land  that 
extends  between  the  Aire  and  the 
Gftlder.  Beyond  Shipley  is  seen  the 
valley  of  the  Aire,  vnth  the  heights 
above  Bingley,  and  Bumbald's  Moor 
Of^poaite. 

A  short  distance  below  the  ceme- 
tery is  Fed  Park,  a  space  of  open 
pronnd  well  laid  out,  and  command- 
ing ^ood  views.    It  is  open  to  ttie 
puolic.    Two  other  parks  have  been 
purchased  by  the  Corporatiou  :  Lister 
Park,   containing   aoout   53   acres, 
N.W.  of  the  town,  on  high  ground, 
and  commanding  wide  views;   and 
Hurtan  Park,  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
town.    These  fine  open  spaces  bear 
witness  to  the  care  with  which  the 
aothorities  of  Bradford  are  watching 
over,  and  providing  for,  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  place.   The  system  of 
watertporks,  and  those  for  seuxige  de- 
fmeaUon  have   been    devised   with 
equal  zeal  and  forethought.    There 
are  3  levels  for  the  water  supply. 
From  Heaton,  near  Lister  Park,  a 
conduit  extends  to  the  storage  re- 
servoirs of  Ohelkior  and  Barden  (see 
Rte.  30),  20  m.  distant.    These  pro- 
vide water  for  the  low  level.    The 
medium    level    is    supplied    from 
springs  near  Cullineworth,  conducted 
to  reservoirs  at  Cnellow  Dean  and 
at  Whetley.    The  hL^h-level  is  from 
Thornton  Moor,  8.  of  the  town,  and 
a  masBivB  conduit,  4000  ft  in  length, 
asststs  in  conveying  the  water.    The 
expenditure  on  these  waterworks  has 
been    considerably  more   than  one 
million    sterling.     The  DeftBcaHon 
Wark$  in  the  valley  are  important. 
The  fool  water  enters  at  one  side, 
passes  through  a  series  of   tanks 
and  filters,    and    emerges   on   the 


other  side  comparatively  pure,  tlie 
mode  of  operation  being  oy  gravi- 
tation. 

A  short  distance  S.W.  of  Lister 
Park,  and  adjoining  Heaton  Bead, 
are  the  colossal  btuldings  of  Man- 
ningham  MUU,  erected  by  Messrs. 
S.  C.  lister  and  Oo.  for  silk  and 
velvet  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Andrews  and  Pepper,  and  the 
structure,  which  has  cost  about 
500,0001.,  has  received  a  consider- 
able amount  of  ornamental  cb(»- 
racter.  Between  the  mill  and  the 
warehouse  are  a  reservoir,  the  en- 
gine-house, and  a  lofty  chimney,  vrith 
panelled  sides.  The  area  covered  is 
nearly  1 1  acres.  Mill  and  warehouse 
are  6  storeys  in  height,  and  are  fire- 
proof. 

The  new  Board  SduxiU,  built  in 
different  parts  of  Bradford  at  a  cost 
of  more  than  100,0002.,  are  well 
worthy  of  a  visit.  They  are  most 
complete  in  every  detail,  the  lava- 
tories being  even  fitted  with  hot  and 
cold  water. 

Horion  HaU,  on  the  hill  S.  of 
Bradford,  is,  in  its  more  ancient 
portion,  an  excellent  example  of  the 
**  hall-house,"  so  many  of  which  were 
built  by  the  smaller  Yorkshire  pro- 
prietors between  1580  and  1680,  all 
with  a  good-sized  common  hall,  and 
a  parlour  in  the  gable-end  adjoining. 
Horton  HaU  was  rebuilt  in  1676,  on 
the  site  of  the  more  ancient  house,  a 
portion  of  which  remains,  by  Thomas 
Sharp,  rector  of  Add,  near  Leeds, 
who  was  ejected  for  nonconformity. 
He  became  a  celebrated  Presbyte- 
rian preacher,  and  was  a  friend  of 
Thoresby,  the  Leeds  antiquary.  His 
vounger  brother,  Abraham,  resided 
here  till  his  death.  He  was  a  mathe- 
matician and  astronomer  of  much 
repute,  and  the  firiend  and  corre- 
spondent of  Ilamsteed,  for  whom  he 
made  considerable  calculations.  A 
room  with  a  long,  low,  latticed  win- 
dow is  pointed  out  as  having  been 
in  all  probability  licensed   as  the 
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first  meeting-place  for  PreBbyterians 
in  Bradford. 


Although  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Bradford  has  little  to  at- 
tract the  tourist,  SaUcUre  and  the  Low 
Moor  Ironworks  will  be  visited  with 
great  interest  by  all  who  care  for 
ingenious  machinery  and  the  pro- 
cesses of  manu&cture.  8aUaire(kie. 
34)  may  be  reached  by  rly.  in  10  min. 
from.  Bradford.  The  tow  Moor  Stat, 
also  reached  in  10  min.,  is  the  2nd 
Stat  from  Bradford  on  the  Halifax 
Rly.  (4  trains  stop  at  it).  The  works, 
wiuch  are  scarcely  exceeded  in  ex- 
tent and  importance  by  any  iron- 
works in  England  (there  are  perhaps 
larger  in  Wales),  are  freely  shown 
to  visitors  who  bring  introauctions. 
(In  most  cases,  perhaps,  the  pre- 
sentation of  ^our  card  at  the  office 
will  be  sufficient) 

The  Low  Moor  Ironworks  were 
established  in  1796,  and  present 
therefore^  a  very  different  appear- 
ance from  those  at  Middlesbrough 
and  elsewhere  in  the  iron  district 
of  Cleveland  (see  Rte.  17).  The 
accumulation  of  cinders  and  cal- 
cined shale  actually  overspreads  the 
country,  and  will  soon  rival  in 
cubic  bulk  the  mass  of  the  Pyra- 
mids. In  some  cases  the  hillocks 
of  rubbish  have  been  levelled,  and 
covered  with  soil  brought  from 
a  distance.  Through  these  **  out- 
works "  the  visitor  finds  his  way  to 
the  factory  (about  1  m.  distant  from 
the  Stat).  Iron-stone,  it  should  be 
said,  is  found  throughout  this  district, 
and  coal  (we  are  here  near  the  N.W. 
comer  of  the  coal  formation)  is  raised 
by  the  company  on  their  own  estate. 
Limestone,  used  in  part  of  tho  pro- 
cess, is  brought  from  quarries  alK>ve 
Skipton.  Iron  plates,  oars,  and  rail- 
way tires,  sent  to  Russia,  America, 
India,  and,  in  fact  &11  over  the  world, 
are  the  principal  manufactures  here ; 
but  ^ns  (from  82  to  68-pounders; 
are  also  made  here,  and  the  processes 
of  boring  and  rifiing  may  be  followed 


throughout  Every  runlet  of  water 
for  miles  round  is  dammed  np  to 
supply  the  works,  and  every  drop  is 
carefully  economized.  The  great 
furnaces,  with  broad,  flaring  flames 
rising  ftom  them,  of  course  attract 
attention  as  the  works  are  approached. 
In  form  they  resemble  an  ordinary 
lime-kiln,  and,  on  tlie  summit  in  the 
midst  of  ttie  eager  flames,  are  strange- 
looking  whee£ — f^>pendage8  of  the 
machinery  by  means  of  which  the 
ironstone  and  other  matters  are 
dragged  up  an  inclined  plane  on  iron 
waggons  to  the  mouths  of  aSae  Axr- 
naces,  which  waggons,  self-acting, 
where  no  living  power  could  perfonn 
the  office,  turn  topsy-turvy,  and  there 
unload  their  contents. 

The  works  have  been  built  bit  by 
bit  At  different  times,  so  that  the 
processes  are  not  seen  in  regular 
succession.  The  ironstone,  how- 
ever, is  first  roasted  in  a  kihi  be- 
fore it  is  emptied  into  the  furnace. 
From  the  furnace  it  comes  out  as 
oro,  and  is  cast  into  pigs,  in  which 
condition  it  is  crystalline  or  granu- 
lar. It  is  then  refined  by  the  cold 
blast  coming  out  flaky,  and  not 
'*  patient  of  the  file."  Then  it  is 
puddled,  when  it  becomes  once  more 

rular  and  malleable,  and  is  ready 
piling  to  make  the  required 
weight  of  bar,  &c.  The  difference 
between  this  process  and  Bessemer's 
is,  that  the  latter  takes  the  metal  at 
once  from  the  first  to  the  last  stage ; 
the  intermediate  processes  bein^ 
carried  through,  and  not  separated, 
as  here. 

Thero  are  at  Low  Moor  four 
refineries^  in  which  the  cold  blast  is 
in  full  operation.  "The  sight  or 
rather  sound,"  writes  Sir  George 
Head,  **  which  created  upon  my  miad 
the  steongest  impression,  was  that  of 
the  air-blast  driven  by  two  powerfbl 
steam   engines   through   the  main 

fUmaces No  verbal  descrip* 

tion  can  do  justice  to  the  awfbl  effect 
produced  by  the  air  rushing  through 
these  iron  tubes.  ....  Not  a  word, 
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though  delivered  with  the  utmost 
elibr^  was  heard,  spoken  at  the  same 
tLzne  close  to  the  ear.  I  have  listened 
to  a  storm  on  the  Atlantic,  I  have 
stood  on  the  Table  Bock  at  Niagara, 
vet  never  did  I  hear  a  sound  in  nature 
l-qnal  to  this— so  terrific,  or  of  so 
Btxinning   a   din.'*     The  PuddUng- 
room  is  the  tme  •*  Inferno "  of  the 
works.      Here,    in   the    half-light, 
lamps  and  plates  of  red-hot  metal, 
are  rolled  about  on  sledges,  or  beaten 
by  sieam  hammers — the  sparks  flying 
through  the  darkness,  and  the  smash 
of  the  hammers  making  the  stone- 
slabbed  floor  tremble.    The  iron  as 
it  comes  from  the  puddling-fumace 
(see     Middlesbrough,    Bte.    17)    is 
separated  into  lumps,  each  of  which 
is  carefully  examined,  and  set  aside 
as  No.  1  or  2,  the  puddler  getting 
half  as  much  again  for  No.  1  as  for  2, 
which  is  less  perfect,  although  not 
unfit  for  use.    All  the  iron,  now  in  a 
britde  state,  is  broken  up  by  most 
murderous-looking  machines,  appro- 
priately called  **  guillotines  " — some- 
what old-fashioned,  since  small  steam 
liammers  are  mostly  now  in  use  for 
this  purpose.    It  is  thrown  into  a 
third  furnace,  and  then  is  ready  for 
beating  into  a  malleable  form.    This 
is  done  by  the  great  Nasmy  th's  ham- 
mer^ under  which  the  glowing  metal 
vields  like  clay,  and  is  manufactured 
Into  a  ^b.    This  again  is  formed 
into  a  plate,  between  a  pair  of  weighty 
cylinders,    whose   position   is    con- 
tinually adjusted  closer  and  closer, 
as  the  plate  diminishes  in  thickness, 
by  a  powerM  press  screw, "  tiU  what 
is' at  first  Uie  size  of  a  folio  volume  is 
brought  to  the  dimensions  of  a  Pem- 
broke table."     Plates  and  beurs  are 
"sheared"  into  required  forms  and 
sizes,  by  vast  blades  **  opening  and 
shutting  after  the  manner  of  the  jaws 
of  a  huge  animal."    **  I  saw  a  square 
iron  bur,   1{  inch  the  side  of  the 
square,  cut  asunder  in  an  instant, 
with  as  much  ease  as  a  ploughman 
would  bite  off  the  end  of  a  carrot" — 
^  Q.  Head,     Boiler-plates   thus 


made  are  tested  by  small  hand- 
hammers — a  hollow  sound  being  re- 
turned wherever  the  plate  is  de- 
fective. Bailway  tires  are  tested  by 
pouring  a  stream  of  cold  water  over 
them,  which  leaves  a  dark  spot  on 
every  unsound  part,  when  cold. 
The  sawing  off  oi  the  red-hot  ends 
of  the  tires,  producing  a  flight  of  fire- 
sparks,  is  a  striking  operation. 

The  casting  of  a  largo  gun  is, 
of  course,  the  most  impressive  aiid 
picturesque  scene  to  be  witnessed 
here,  and  the  visitor  will  be  fortunate 
who  arrives  when  it  is  about  to 
take  place.  The  pummd'shop,  with 
machmes  by  which  iron  and  brass 
are  cut  as  easily  as.  wood,  and  the 
JUttng-Bhopt  with  its  steel  bores  and 
cylinders,  are  fall  of  interest ;  and  in 
one  of  the  offices  are  specimens  of 
railway  tires  (different  engineers 
have  different  forms),  and  of  iron 
plate  rolled  into  balls,  tied  in  knots, 
made  into  tables,  &c.--all  testing  the 
excellence  of  the  work. 

About  4000  men  are  employed 
here ;  and  churches  have  been  bailt 
at  Buttershaw  and  at  "Wibsey,  for 
their  accommodation,  by  the  pro- 
prietors. 

[A  riy.  (8  m.  long)  connects  Low 
Moor  with  the  Mirneld  Station  on 
the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  line. 
There  are  stations  at 

2  m.  Cleeikh6ato%  where  machinery 
is  made  for  carding  and  spinning. 
There  are  also  some  manufactories 
of  worsted  and  coarse  woollen  fabrics. 
Boman  remains  have  been  foimd 
here ;  and  in  the  chapel  are  interred 
many  of  the  Bichardsons  of  Bierley 
(see  pori) ;  among  them  Dr.  Bicharcl- 
son  the  naturalist,  who  died  in 
1741. 

4  m.  lAvenedge.  The  ch.  was 
built  and  endowed  in  1816  by  the 
Bev.  Hammond  Boberson,  a  some- 
what remarkable  character,  and  the 
original  of  Parson  Yorkc  in  Miss 
Bronte's  'Shirley.'  Adjoining  is 
Mill  Bridge,  a  large  village,  which, 
with  Liversedge  and  other  villages 
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thickly  scattered  over  this  district, 
is  busily  occupied  in  cloth,  carpet, 
blanket,  and  csird  manufacture ;  and 
at  • 

5  m.  HeckmondwUce,  a  populous 
town,  and  next  to  Dewsbuir  (Bte. 
37).  the  chief  seat  of  the  blanket 
and  carpet  manufacture,  for  which 
a  market  is  held  every  Monday  and 
Thursday  in  the  ^2an^  Hofl.  Here 
are  also  several  cloth  factories.  The 
ch.  was  built  in  1830.] 

The  B(njoUng  Ironworks,  adjoining 
Bradford,  S.E.  (and  having  a  stat.  on 
a  loop  of  the  Bradford  and  Halifax 
Junction  Bly.),  are  of  the  same  cha- 
racter as  those  at  Low  Moor,  but  are 
not  so  extensive.  Between  the  works 
and  Bowling  Hall  is  the  modem 
church  of  St.  John,  constructed 
entirely  of  iron  and  stone,  at  a  cost  of 
40002. 

BmjoUna  ^aSL  is  an  Elizabethan 
building  flanked  by  two  older  towers. 
The  once  stately  mansion  is  now 
stripped  of  its  splendour,  partly 
moaemized  and  subdivided,  sur- 
rounded by  coal-heaps  and  enveloped 
in  smoke.  It  was  anciently  the  seat 
of  the  Boilings  and  Tempests,  but 
now  belongs  to  J.  G.  Paley,  Esq. 
It  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Earl 
of  Newcastle  during  the  siege  of 
Bradford,  1642.  According  to  a 
popular  tale,  he  was  deterred  from 
sa^dng  the  town,  which  he  had 
threatened  in  consequence  of  the 
cold-blooded  slaughter  by  the  towns- 
people of  a  young  cavalier,  Sir  John 
Harp,  by  &e  apparition  of  a  female, 
who  implored  him  to  "pity  poor 
Bradford." 

BisrlBii  HaU  (dating  from  1676, 
but  altered),  a^ut  1^  m.  S.  of 
Bowlinz,  was  long  the  residence  of 
the  Richardson  fiamiiy— one  of  whom 
was  Dr.  Bichardson,  the  eminent 
botanist  and  firiend  of  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  who  sent  him  a  slip  of  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon,  then  a  novelty  in 
this  country.  This  was  planted  at 
Bierley,  and  was  the  first  cedar  seen 
in  the  north  of  England.    The  tree. 


of  moderate  size,  is  still  in  exisienoc. 
Bierley  could  al»o  boast  of  the  aeoond 
hothouse  built  in  the  N.  of  EIngiand. 
The  first  vras  constructed  for  John 
Blackburn,  Esq.,  of  Orford,  near 
Liverpool ;  and  the  workmen,  having 
finished  that,  proceeded  to  Bierley 
and  built  the  second.     **  This  in  mr 

• 

memory  was  entire,  and  was  princi- 
pally remarkable  for  being  glazed 
like  the  windows  of  a  cottage,  with 
leaded  squares.'*— TV^'toJber'f  'Loidis: 
Dr.  Bichaidson's  MSS.  are  preserved 
at  Eshton  Hall,  near  Gargrave  (Bte. 
32),  his  fiunily  having  become,  by 
marriage,  representatives  of  the 
Curreis  of  that  place.  A  selection 
from  his  correspondence  with  the 
principal  naturalists  of  his  time  wu) 
printed  by  Miss  Bichardson  Currcr, 
of  Eshton,  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Dibdin. 

Near  Bierley  Hall,  remains  prov- 
ing that  the  Romans  worked  tbt' 
coal  and  ironstone  of  the  district 
have  at  times  been  discovered. 

At  Thamlon,  3)  m.  W.  of  Brad- 
ford, Charlotte  Bronte  was  bora. 
April21,1816.  *<The  neighbourhooii 
is  desolate  and  wild ;  great  tracts  of 
bleak  ktnd,  enclosed  by  stone  dyke^ 
sweeping  up  Clayton  heights.  The 
ch.  itself  looks  ancient  and  solitary, 
and  as  if  left  behind  by  the  git&t 
stone  mills  of  a  flourishing  lude* 
pendent  firm,  and  the  solid,  square 
chapel,  built  by  the  membera  of  that 
denomination.  — Mr$,  OaduU,  In 
1820  Mr.  Bronte  removed  to  BLaworth 
(see  Bte.  34).  On  the  road  to  Thorn- 
ton is  Leoenihorjoe  HaU,  A  Leven- 
thorpe  of  Leventnorpe  waa  one  of  tiie 
executon  of  the  will  of  Heniy  IV. 

Beyond  Thornton  Moor  is  QiMem- 
bury,  a  prosperous  manufacturing 
village,  with  the  laigo  mOLs  of 
Messrs.  J.  Foster  and  Son,  for  mo- 
hair and  alpaca.  On  this  higb 
ground,  1000  ft  above  the  sea,  the 
mill  settlement  has  grown  up  within 
the  present  generation.  Church  tod 
schools  have  been  built  (there  is  a 
veiy  wide  view  ttom  the  ch.  tower). 
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The  finn  is  said  to  be  the  richest  in 
the  "wonted"  district.  There  is 
at  present  (1874)  neither  rlj.  nor 
canal,  and  everything  used  in  the 
nulls  has  to  be  carted  up  the  hill, 
and  the  goods  despatched  in  the 
same  manner.  (Omnibuses  run 
several  times  daily  from  Bradford 
to  Qneensbury,  and  a  railway,  in 
course  of  construction,  will  pass 
throiigfa'the  place.) 

At  UndercltSe,  N.E.  of  Bradford 
is  Airedale  College,  a  large  and  hand- 
some building  belonging  to  the  Inde- 
pendents, containing  accommodation 
for  20  students.    It  enjoys  a  yearly 
revenue  of  more  than  8002.,  derived 
from  endowments,  bequests,  and  sub- 
scriptions. Bradford,  uike  other  great 
maan&cturing    towns,    is    rich    in 
chapels  and  "  colleges  '*  belonging  to 
the  Tarious  religious  bodies.      The 
Wealeyans  have  5  ehapels  here,  and 
a  **  Seminary  "  at  Woodhouse  Grove 
(founded    1812),  for  educating  the 
sons  of  ministers.     The  first  Tem- 
perance Society  in  England  was  es- 
tablished at  Bradford,  and  its  mem- 
bers have  built   for  themselves  a 
Temperanee  HaU  in  Chapel  Street 


ROUTE  36. 

BRADFORD  TO  HALIFAX  AND 
TODMORDEN. 

{Great  Ncrthem  Batlioay-^Leeds, 
Bndford,  and  Ualifiax  Junc.*-as  far 
as  Halifftx ;  Lanc«  and  Yorksh.  Rly. 
to  Todmorden.) 

The  transit  from  Bradford  to  Hali- 
fax is  made  in  little  more  than  i  hr. 


There  are  stations  at  Low  Moor  (see 
Rte.  85):  where  the  iron-works  are 
seen  rt. ;  at  Pickle  Bridge ;  at  Light' 
cliffe;  and  at  Bipperhclme ;  but 
there  is  little  which  calls  for  notice 
at  any  of  these  places.  (At  Hipper- 
holme  is  a  large  free  school,  founded 
by  Matthew  Broadley,  of  Leeds, 
under  his  will,  dated  1647 ;  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  is  Coley^  the  re- 
sidence of  Oliver  Heywood,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  Noncon- 
formist Presb3rterian  divines  of  the 
17th  ceut.)  Mills,  factories,  and 
collieries  abound.  The  country 
(entirely  within  the  coal  formation 
until  close  to  HalifSox)  is  hilly  but 
uninteresting;  and  the  line  passes 
through  4  tunnels  between  Bradford 
and  Halifax,  after  emerging  from 
the  last  of  which  the  traveUer  finds 
himself  in  a  deep  valley,  with  bare 
hills  of  millstone  grit  rising  on  either 
side,  and  (rt.)  the  town  of  Halifax 
filling  the  hollow  of  the  valley,  and 
extending  up  tbe  hill-side. 

Halifax  {HoteU:  White  Swan, 
best;  Railway  Hotel :  Pop.  in  1871, 
87,208)  ranks  third  in  importance 
among  the  **  clothing  "  towns  of  the 
West  Riding,  the  two  which  take 
place  before  it  being  Leeds  and 
Bradford,  It  stands  on  the  Hebble, 
a  small  stream  flowing  into  the 
Galder,  2  m.  lower  down ;  in  a  region 
which  De  Foe  (who  lived  for  some 
time  at  Halifax  and  describes  it  in 
his  •  Tour ')  calls  "  frightful/'  from 
its  rough  treeless  hills,  but  which, 
he  ad£,  "seems  to  have  been  de- 
signed by  Providence  for  the  veir 
purposes  to  which  it  is  now  allottea, 
for  canying  on  a  omnufacture  which 
can  nowhere  be  so  easily  supplied 
with  the  conveniences  necessary  for 
it"— coals  and  water.  In  the  year 
1448  there  were,  it  is  said,  only  30 
houses  in  the  town  of  HaUfox ;  but 
cloth-making,  which  liad  probably 
been  introduced  into  this  district  by 
Flemish  workmen  in  the  rsign  of 
Henry  VH.,  extended  rapidly  in  the 
next  cent     The    town    increased; 
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and  the  "gibbet  law,"  or  '*Ju8, 
Furcn  "  (see  nod  for  a  longer  notice ), 
which  had  always  belonged  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Forest  of  Hardwick 
(extending  be  jond  the  present  parish 
of  Halifax),  and  of  the  manor  of 
Hali&tx,  was  brought  especially  to 
bear  npon  such  persons  as  stole  the 
doth  hung  to  dry  on  **  tenters,"  and 
often  left  unprotected  by  ni^ht  as 
well  as  by  day.  (The  feudal  "fus 
furc»  *'  implied  a  right  of  han^g 
the  offender  on  a  gulows,  but  here 
criminals  seem  to  have  been  always 
beheaded.  This  mode  of  execution 
was,  however,  known  elsewhere  in 
England ;  and  Whittaker  asserts  that 
he  has  "  traced  it,  as  appurtenant  to 
the  rights  of  ing^gtheof  and  out- 
ftingtheof,  in  the  domains  of  the 
Lacies,  both  in  Lancashire  and  Che- 
shire.*' )  The  making  of  worsted  stu^ 
was  added  to  the  clo^  trade  of  Ha- 
lifax in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
cent.  Towards  its  end,  the  trade  of 
the  place  in  both  cloth  and  worsteds 
had  so  far  extended  that  in  1779  its 
large  Piece  Hall  (see  pott)  was 
erected.  After  the  rise  of  tiie  fkctoiy 
system  however,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  machinery,  Bradford,  which 
adopted  both  freely  (whilst  Halifax 
was  indifferent  to  them),  began  to 
rise  rapidly,  and  soon  exceeded  in 
importance  Halifax,  which  until  then 
had  stood  at  the  head  of  the  worsted 
manufacturing  seats  in  the  North  of 
England.  The  town  thus  lost  its 
vantage  ground ;  but  since  the  year 
1 820  it  has  again  been  rapidly  rising, 
mainly  through  the  efforts  and  in- 
fluence of  two  or  three  great  manu- 
facturing firms.  It  is  now,  as  a  place 
of  worsted  manufacture,  second  only 
to  Bradford.  Many  new  articles  have 
been  produced  here,  and  the  old 
greatly  improved.  Factories  and  tall 
chimneys  rise  in  and  about  it  in  all 
directions ;  and  the  railways,  which 
now  connect  Halifiix  with  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  would  not  a  uttle 
astonish  the  much-enduring  De  Foe, 
who  journeyed  hither  with  pain  and 


danger,  over  the  **  frightful  wilds  ^  of 
Bladkstone  Edge.  Besides  wonted 
and  woollen  fisMctoriee  thero  are  alao 
some  cotton-mills,  and  many  fiMstories 
in  which  machines  are  made.  In 
addition  to  those  in  the  town,  large 
worsted  and  cotton-mills  are  acatteivd 
throughout  the  parish  (75  firms  ara 
occupied  with  the  worsted  trade 
alone,  and  employ  more  than  17,000 
hands),  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
England,  begiiming  at  Brigbonae, 
and  extending  all  me  way  to  Tod- 
morden,  nearly  20  m.  Its  avenge 
breadth  is  12  m.  It  is  said  that  the 
making  of  eard$  for  carding  wool  and 
cotton  employs  (or  did  not  long  sinoe) 
20,000  persons  in  this  vast  paziah« 
most  of  them  women  and  children, 
who  are  paid  6(2.  for  every  lOOO  vires 
which  they  fix  in  the  leather. 

The  name  of  Halifiix  has    been 
variously  explained.    Camden  gives 
us  the  local  legend — that  a  certain 
evil  clerk,  having  cut  off  the  head  of 
a  saintly  maiden,  hung  it  on  a  yew- 
tree  ;  where  it  was  found  and  greatly 
reverenced    by    the   people.      The 
fibres  beneath  the  bark  of  the  tree 
were  held  to  be  the  long  hair  of  the 
maiden.    Pilgrims  in  numbers  visited 
the  place,  which  from  the  relics  of 
the  yew-tree  was  called   Halifax  = 
holy  hair.    A  relic  called  the  **  face  ** 
of  St.  John  is  said  by  others  to  have 
given  name  to   the   place.     Other 
antiquaries  explain  it  as  "  holy  ways  * 
(as  GarfiftX  in   Oxford    is   **quatre 
voies  "),  from  the  meeting  of  many 
roads  at  a  ^ot  where  a  hermit  had 
built  a  cell  and  a  chapel  to  which 
pilgrims  resorted.     None  of  tliese 
etymologies     seem     entirely    Gatiti- 
factory.    The  termination  is  appa- 
rently found  elsewhere  in  Torkshue, 
as  at  Kippax,  near  Leeds. 

The  cnief  points  of  interest  in 
Halifi&x  arethe  Farish  Ch.  of  8t  John 
Baptist,  the  Town  Hall,  the  new 
ch«  of  All  Souls,  and  the  works 
of  the  great  manufacturing  firms 
(Oro68le3r8  and  Akroyds  are  the  two 
most  important).     In  entering  the 
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town  from  the  rly.  stat.  the  stranger's 
attention  will  at  onoe  be  cooght  by 
the  tall  spire  (235  ft  high)  of  a  new 
Ind^pmdemt  Ckapd,  completed  in 
1857  at  a  cost  of  more  than  15,0002. 
(archit.  J.  James).  The  proportion 
and  details  of  the  tower  and  spire 
are  reiy  ^ood. 

The  existing  Parish  Ch.  of  Halifax 
is  for  the  most  part  Peip.,  circ.  1447 ; 
but  it  retains  portions  of  two  earlier 
churches,  one  which  has  been  claimed 
as  Saxon  (Halifax  is  however  tm- 
mentioned  in  Domesday),  and  a 
second  of  the  13th  cent.  (circ.  1260), 
boilt  in  all  probability  by  the  Earl  of 
Warrene  and  Surrey,  the  then  lord 
of  the  manor.  The  oh.  is  divided  by 
a  central  aieh,  which  has  5  bays  on 
eitiier  side  oi  it.  (Similar  central 
arches  exist  at  Elland  and  at 
Heptonstall,  both  of  the  15th  cent.) 
The  tower  of  the  £.  £ng.  ch.  (the 
buttresses  of  which  are  traceable) 
was  at  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  present 
nave.  The  existing  tower  is  western 
and  Peip.  (begun  according  to  an 
entry  in  the  ctu  books,  in  1450,  and 
20  years  in  building).  The  piers  of 
the  nave,  and  two  of  those  E.  of  the 
central arch,have  their  alternate  fiEuses 
fluted;  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  they  belonged  to  the  E.  Eng. 
ch.  They  are  however  no  doubt 
Peip.,  but  of  somewhat  earlier  date 
peihaps  than  the  chancel.  The 
chancel  itself  is  raised  on  a  kind  of 
ciypt  (also  Perp.),  which  serves  as 
vestry  and  library.  (Among  the 
books  is  a  flne  copy  of  De  Lyra.) 
There  is  a  difference  in  the  spacing 
of  the  bays  on  either  side  of  the 
chancel,  and  in  the  number  of 
derestory  lights— 7  on  the  N.  side, 
8  8.  The  original  door  into  the 
rood-loft,  of  riven  oak,  with  the  chi- 
sel-marks on  it,  remains  8.  of  the 
chancel  screen.  The  flat  wooden 
ceiling  of  tibe  ch.  was  entirely 
renewed,  no  doubt  after  an  older 
design,  in  1605.  In  the  panels  are 
painted  the  arms  of  the  vicars  of 
Hali&x  from  the  year  1274,  those  of 


some  ancient  families  connected  with 
the  town,  and  the  emblems  of  the  12 
tribes. 

The  2  westernmost  bays  of  the 
nave  are  cutoff  from  the  rest  of  the 
ch.  by  the  organ  screen ;  and  in  this 
outer  space  is  placed  the  Perp.  font; 
with  a  fine  and  lofty  cof er  of  taber- 
nacle-work.  (There  is  a  similar  font- 
cover  in  Bradford  ch.)    Here  also, 
against  one  of  the  piers,  is  a  curious 
painted    figure    of   an   old  bedes- 
man, holding  the  poor  s-box,  called 
''old  Tnstnun,"  tiom  an  old  man 
who  used  formerly  to  collect   the  , 
alms,  and  whose  dress  and  figure  it 
is  said  to  represent     The   oaken 
screen  across  the  tower  arch,  bearing 
the  royal  arms  and  the  date  1704, 
onoe  served  as  part  of  the  chancel 
screen.    The  W.  window  above  it 
(and  others  in  the  chancel)  are  leaded 
in  a  very  effective  manner.    (This 
lead-work    dates    from    the    17th 
cent. — one  window  bears  the  date 
1657 — and  deserves  special  notice.) 
The  organ  is  by  Schnitzler,  and  Dr. 
Herschel   was   once  organist  here. 
Within  the  organ-screen  the  ch.  is 
seated  regularJv  with  black  oak,  also 
dating  from  the  beginning  of  last 
cent.,  as  does    the    gallery  above. 
The  chancel  screen  has  been  much 
altered,  but  still  retains  part  of  its 
Perp.  carving ;  and  in  the  chancel  it- 
self the  Perp.  miserere  seats  remain. 
The  pulpit,  according  the  ch.  books, 
was   made   in   1595.      Altogether, 
owing  mainly  to  the  great  quantity 
of  black  oak,  the  effect  of  the  ch.  is 
grave  and  solemn.    There  are  some 
modem    stained-glass    windows   by 
Clayton  and  Beil^    and    Hardman 
(The  E.  window  is  by  Hedgland,) 
On    either    side    of    the    chancel 
are  Perp.  chantry  chapels,  that  8. 
having  been  founded  oiro.  1554  by 
one  of  the  Houldsworth  family,  vicar 
here  in  the  reign  of  Mary ;  that  N. 
by  Bokeby  Arohbp.  of  Dublin,  who 
died  in  1521. 

The  exterior  wall  on  the  K.  side  of 
the  nave,  for  the  length  of  3  bays,  ia 
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said,  when  uncovered  for  some 
recent  repairs,  to  have  displayed 
rubble-work  of  a  kind  which  has 
been  claimed  aa  Saxon.  This  is  now 
entirely  hidden.  Some  of  the  win- 
dows on  that  side  are  E.  £ng.,  prov- 
ing that  this,  and  perhaps  all  the 
exterior  walls,  were  retained  when 
the  Perp.  ch.  was  built 

In  the  nave  is  a  mont.  for  Robert 
Ferrar,  Bp.  of  St  David's  (1548-1555) 
a  native  of  Hali&x ;  and  the  register 
records  the  baptism  here  (Oct  6, 
1630)  of  John  Tillotson,  the  future 
Archbp.  of  Canterbury.  Tillotson 
was  born  at  Haughend,  near  Sowerby 
Bridge,  in  the  parish  of  Halifax.  In 
the  ch.-yard  is  the  tomb  of  John 
Logan,  died  1836,  aged  105. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  town  is  the 
Cloth  or  Piece  Hall,  built  in  1780,  a 
proof  of  the  high  prosperity  of  the 
cloth  and  worsted  manufiMJtures  here 
at  that  time.  It  is  a  simple  stone 
building,  but  imposing  from  its 
great  size.  Within,  a  quadrangle  en* 
closes  a  court  of  greensward  lined  by 
handsome  colonnades,  fonning  2  tiers ; 
and  on  one  side  are  8  tiers  of  stone 
galleries,  divided  into  315  shops  for 
clothiers  and  merchants,  who  for- 
merly met  here  every  Saturday  to 
dispose  of  their  goods.  A  few  "piece- 
makers"  may  stUl  be  seen  here  on 
Saturdays;  but  nearly  all  tbe  Hall- 
fox  manufacturers  now  carry  their 
goods  to  the  great  mart  of  the  district 
— ^Bradford. 

The  Toum-haU,  which  may  be 
visited  in  passing  through  the  town 
toward  All  Souls  ch.,  was  completed 
in  1862,  from  the  designs  of  Sir  Ckoi, 
Barry,  and  his  son  F.  M.  Barry.  It 
is  a  building  of  Palladian  architeo- 
ture,  picturesque,  striking  from  the 
use  of  gilt  and  burnished  metal  on 
its  exterior,  and  deserving  a  better 
situation  than  that  in  which  it  is 
placed,  hemmed  in  by  tall  building. 
It  cost  about  25,0002.,  and  contams 
rooms  for  all  municipal  purposes,  the 
great  defect  being  tnat  the  prindpal 
apartment  is  too  small. 


The  Chvrch  of  AU  SotiU,  Hale^ 
HiU,  widely  celebrated  not  <Hily  as 
one  of  the  best  and  most  elaborate  of 
the  many  churches  of  which  Sir  G. 
G.  SooU  is  the  architect,  but  also  as 
one  of  the  most  noble  ^fts  of  modem 
times  **  Deo  et  Ecdeaise,**  should  be 
seen  by  every  lover  of  Eoclesiology 
who  visits  Halifax.  It  well  deserves 
its  repntatioD,  although  it  has  been 
suggest^ — with  some  truth — that 
the  main  building  has  a  somewhat 
stunted  appearance  in  proportion  to 
the  height  of  the  spire.  It  is  tiie  ch. 
of  a  new  parish  (Haley  Hill)  taken 
in  1855  out  of  that  of  Hali&x,  and 
having  a  population  of  about  7000. 
The  ch.  was  Duilt  at  the  sole  cost  of 
Edward  Akroyd,  Esq.,  who  has  also 
provided  the  endowment  The  cost  of 
tbe  whole  building,  as  it  now  stands, 
is  said  to  have  been  70,0002.  Tbe 
foundation  was  laid  April  25, 1856; 
and  the  ch.  was  completed  and  con- 
secrated in  1859.  (Haley  Hill,  on 
which  it  stands,  is  on  the  line  of  the 
old  turnpike-road  to  Bradford;  and 
a  little  above  the  ch.  a  branch  of  the 
Roman  road  from  Manchester  to 
Ilkley  crosses  it  It  is  not  impossible 
that  the  ch.  occupies  (or  is  veiynear) 
the  site  of  a  chap^  or  hermitage 
which  gave  name  to  the  hill  (halig= 
holy),  and  afterwards  to  the  town 
of  Halifax.  In  old  deeds,  howeTer, 
Haley  is  spelt  Haylay,  which  niay 
mean  **  high  meadows.  )  On  the  way 
to  All  SouJb  Church,  the  NorihBrid^ 
a  lofty  viaduct  of  6  arches,  is  crosed. 
The  construction  of  this  bridge,  by 
which  an  awkward  ascent  and  de- 
scent is  avoided,  has  be^i  a  great 
improvement  to  Hali&x. 

The  plan  of  tbech.  comprises  naie 
with  aisles  terminating  eastward  in 
transepts;  chancel  with  N.  andS. 
oh^ls ;  and  tower  and  spire  at  tbe 
N.W.  angle  of  the  nave.  The  style  is 
early  Deo.  (Geometrical).  Theeiterior 
stone  is  miUstone  grit  from  quarries 
near  the  town ;  with  dressings  siul 
quoins  of  magnesian  limestone; 
DTom  Steetley,  near  Worksop  (tbe 
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limestone  of  which  Doncaster  ch.  is 
built).  The  walls  are  faced  internally 
with  stone  from  Bingby.  The  nave 
is  87  ft.  6  m.  long,  by  54  ft.  broad ; 
the  chnncel,  37  ft.  6  in.  long,  by  24  ft. 
3  in.  broad.  The  height  of  the  tower 
and  spire  is  236  ft. 

On  entering  the  ch.  the  visitor  is 
at  once  struck  by  its  extreme  richness 
and  beauty.  The  arcade  dividing 
the  nave  from  its  aisles  is  especially 
fine.  A  clerestory  of  15  lights,  with 
a  continuous  internal  arcade,  car- 
ried on  shafts  of  Derbyshire  mar- 
ble, runs  above.  Shafts  of  Aber- 
deen granite,  carried  on  carved 
corbels,  rise  between  each  bay, 
and  support  the  main  roof  trasses. 
In  the  spondrils  of  the  principal 
anshes  are  sculptured  medallions, 
with  (N.)  SS.  Gregory,  Augustine, 
Ambrose,  and  Jerome;  (8.)  SS. 
Polycarp,  Ignatius,  Ambrose,  and 
Clement.  A  low  wall  of  alabaster, 
carrying  a  screen  of  hammered  iron, 
divides  the  nave  from,  the  chancel, 
the  sculpture  in  which  deserves 
special  attention.  The  exact  imita- 
tion of  nature,  which  was  the  great 
diaracteristic  of  early  Dec.  carving, 
has  been  well  carried  out  in  sdl  this 
work  (which  was  superintended  by 
Mr.  J.  B.  Philip,  of  London).  The 
reredos  is  of  English  alabaster.  Over 
the  arches  into  tiie  N.  and  S.  chapels 
are  sculptured  groups,  representing 
angels  singing  and  carrying  instru- 
ments of  music.  Both  walls  and 
roof  of  the  chancel  are  enriched  with 
colour,  and  the  back  of  the  orcading 
is  diapOTod.  Over  the  chancel  arch 
is  a  composition  representing  the 
Adoration  of  the  Lamb.  The  chapek 
opening  from  the  chancel  are  appro- 
priated, S.  to  the  founder,  and  N.  to 
the  organ,  a  very  fine  instrument  by 
MesBS.  Forster  and  Andre  W8»  of  Hull. 

The  pulpit  is  of  Caen  stone,  sup- 
ported on  a  shaft  of  Devonshire 
marble,  and  enriched  with  carved 
foliage  and  mosaics.  The  font  is  of 
Cornish  serpentine,  on  a  pedestal  of 
polished  rea  granite. 


The  stained  glass  throughout  the 
ch.  is  very  good.  The  windows  filled 
by  Hardman  are — the  £.  window, 
with  scenes  from  the  life  of  Our 
Lord ;  the  N.  chancel  window  (the 
Baptism  of  Our  Lord) ;  the  S.  chancel 
ivindow  (the  Last  Supper) ;  the  win- 
dows in  the  N.  and  S.  chapek ;  Ihe 
four  single  lights  in  the  tower,  in 
which  the  font  is  placed;  and  the 
great  W.  window,  the  subject  of 
which  is  the  Last  Judgment  The 
W.  window  of  the  S.  ai^e  (the  Good 
Samaritan)  is  bv  WaUet;  and  by 
Clayton  and  BeU  are — the  15  clere- 
stoiy  lights,  with  figures  of  the  Apos- 
ties  and  Evangelists ;  the  window  of 
the  N.  transept  (life  of  St  John),  and 
of  the  S.  transept  (life  of  St.  Peter) ; 
and  a  window  in  the  N.  aisle  of  the 
nave  (life  of  St  Paul).  The  fine 
geometrical  traceiy  in  all  these  win- 
dows deserves  special  attention. 

The  sculpture  and  details  on  the 
exterior  of  ch.  are  not  less  excellent 
than  those  within  it.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  smoky  atmosphere  is 
beginning  to  blacken  and  to  partiy 
decompose  the  magnesian  limestone 
from  which  the  statues  are  sculptured. 
The  local  gritstone  is  unafiected.  A 
peal  of  8  bells  hangs  in  the  tower. 

If  possible  the  visitor  should  at- 
tend me  service  in  this  church.  The 
chanting  is  always  good ;  and  on  the 
greater  festivals  the  choir  well  sus- 
tains the  musical  reputation  of  this 
port  of  Yorkshire. 

Near,  but  not  adjoining  the  ch.,  is 
the  burial-ground  of  the  parish,  also 
provided  by  Mr.  Akroyd.  In  it  is  a 
small  but  very  good  mortuary  chapel, 
designed  by  Messrs.  Mallinson,  of 
Halifax.  An  arch  opens  from  it  into 
the  monumental  chapel  of  the  Ak- 
royds,  in  which  is  an  altar-tomb  with 
effigy  of  the  lato  Jonathan  Akroyd, 
Esq.  (father  of  the  founder),  by  Joseph 
Gott,  of  Rome. 

Near  All  Souls  Church  is  jBonA^ 
fidd,  the  residence  of  Edward  Ak- 
royd, Esq.,  MP. ;  and  nearly  opposite 
is  the  workdd  manufactory  of  the  same 
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proprietor.  This  is  not  to  be  seen 
without  a  special  order  or  introduc- 
tion, but  will  amply  repay  a  visit. 
About  1000  hands  are  employed.  In 
one  room  more  than  800  looms  may 
be  seen  in  motion  at  onoe,  a  wonder- 
ful scene,  the  apparent  confusion  of 
which  is  in  reality  tlie  most  complete 
order.  In  the  wooUen-room  the  wool 
passes  through  various  processes 
until  it  becomes  windable.  A  very 
remarkable  combing  machine  should 
be  noticed  here.  A  comb  is  made 
to  revolve  in  front  of  a  brush,  which 
fastens  the  wool  on  it  by  a  handful 
at  a  time.  The  comb  clears  the  re- 
fuse, and  the  purified  wool  falls  into 
buckets  in  nt>nt.  The  refuse  is 
passed  down  into  a  lower  room. 
Another  machine  for  changing  the 
colours  of  the  materials  woven  is 
very  curious.  At  an  early  period 
Holi&x  established  a  trade  with 
South  America,  and  has  ever  since 
retained  it  Bugs,  &c.,  are  made 
here  for  various  South  American 
markets  at  which  Indian  tribes  supply 
themselves;  and  the  patterns  of 
these,  as  well  as  the  colours  and  de- 
signs of  other  fabrics  manufactured 
expressly  for  particular  countries,  are 
curious  and  noticeable.  (Pennant, 
who  passed  through  Halimx  about 
1770,  says  that  *'  says  of  a  blue  colour  " 
were  manufactured  here  expressly 
for  Guinea.  They  were  packed  in 
pieces  of  12j(  yds.,  and  wrapped  in 
an  oilcloth  painted  with  negroes  and 
elepiiants  "  in  order  to  captivate  the 
natives.*')  Damasks  (for  curtains), 
tablecloths,  and  various  fabrics  for 
dresses,  are  made  here.  (The  work 
is  of  the  same  general  character  as 
that  at  Saltaire,  Rte.  H4.)  Messrs. 
Houldsworth'B  mills  at  Halifax  are 
also  for  woollens,  and  are  on  the 
same  large  (or  even  larger)  scale. 
Messrs.  CroBdey's,  at  Dean  Glough 
(the  largest  mills  in  the  place,  em- 
ploying more  than  3000  hands),  is  a 
great  carpet  manufactory,  in  which 
Brussels,  tapestry,  velvet  pile,  and 
iUl  descriptions  of  caii>etB  are  made. 


Carpets  however  are  to  be  bought 
(onunarily)  in  Loudon  cheaper  than 
in  Halifax. 

The  fine  Chturah  of  81.  Mary. 
built,  at  a  cost  of  8000Z.,  by  Michael 
Stocks,  Esq.,  was  consecrated  Aug. 
4, 1870. 

The  Miueum,  in  Harrison  Boad, 
contains  a  few  local  reUos  and  anti- 
quities of  interest  Some  large 
querns  are  arranged  in  the  halJ; 
and  in  the  upper  room  are  a  number 
of  bronze  celts  and  copper  spear- 
heads, found  in  1856  at  Upper 
Westercroft  quarry,  near  Sheli  in 
the  parish  of  Uali&x ;  a  candlestick 
of  the  14th  cent,  (a  very  good 
example),  found  among  old  metal; 
and  the  staple  for  supporting  the  axe 
of  the  Halifax  gibbet  Here  also  is 
a  tolerable  collection  of  fossil  plants, 
shells,  &C.,  from,  the  Halifax  coal- 
measures. 

In  a  court  opening  from  GUbel 
Lane  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town,  the 
raised  platform  of  stones  about  8  ft 
by  6  ft  (with  stops  leading  up  to  it^, 
on  which  the  famous  HaUfax  q&M 
formerly  stood,  is  still  in  existence. 
Tlie  whole  is  now  gross-grown,  and 
the  walls  of  the  court  are  cov»^ 
with  ivy ;  but  more  than  50  persona 
were  beheaded  here  between  1541, 
when  the  gibbet  was  fir&t  erected,  and 
1650,  when  the  last  execution  took 
place.  The  criminal  detected  steal- 
mg  cloth  (or  any  commodity  of  the 
value  of  IS^d.)  within  the  liberty  of 
the  forest  of  Hardwick  (hand-habend, 
back-berand,  or  confeseand)  was 
carried  before  the  bailiff  of  the  lord 
of  the  manor  at  Halifax,  who,  after 
summoning  to  his  assistance  4  **  frith- 
burgers"  from  4  townsliips  within 
the  precincts  of  the  liberty,  examined 
the  truth  of  the  charge.  (These 
jurors  seem  to  have  had  no  great  re- 
putation for  integrity.  Bp.  Hall,  in 
his  •  Satires/  writes  — 

**  Or  Bome  mora  strait-laoed  Jaror  of  the  mU 
ImpaaeUed  ou  an  HaU&x  inqueit.") 

If  the  offender  was  found  guilty,  and 
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tho  trial  had  taken  place  on  the  prin- 
cipal market-day,  he  was  heheaded  at 
once.    He  could  be  executed  only 
on  such  a  day,  and  if  the  trial  had 
taken  place  oefore  it,  he  was  ex- 
Idbited,  on  the  ordinary  markei*daya, 
in  the  stocks,  with  the  stolen  goods 
on   his  bock,  or  before  him.    The 
gibbet    itselt   a    rode    instrument, 
having  an  axe,  weighing  about  81bs., 
fixed  in  a  block  of  wood,  and  sus- 
pended within  a  framework  15  ft. 
high,  grooved  so  that  the  axe  might 
descend  rapidly,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  original  of  the  French  guillotine, 
since  tho  Scottish  ''maiden,"  fix)m 
which    the    guillotine   was   partly 
copied,  was  itself  a  copy  of  the  Hali- 
fax engine.     The  Begent  Morton, 
who  introduced   the  "Maiden"   to 
Scotland,  and  was  himsdf  the  first  to 
suffer  by  it,  is  said  to  have  witnessed 
an  execution  at  Halifax,  and,  says 
De  Foe,  to  have  been  mudi  **  pleased 
with  the  performonoa/'  The  Maiden 
still  remains  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries^t  Edinburgh. 
The   axe  of  the  Halifta  gibbet  is 
preaerved  at  Wakefield,  in  the  house 
of  Mr.  Jjomh,  steward  of  the  Duke  of 
Le^ds,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Hali&x. 
Each  peison  who  suffered  by  it  is 
entered  in  the  town  register  as  "  de- 
ooUatus.*'    It  was  the  severity  and 
unusual  character  of  the  punishment 
that  caused  the  insertion  of  Halifiu 
in  the  so-caUed   "  thieves'  litany,*' 
"  From  Hell,  Hull,  and  Halifax,  good 
Lord  deliver  us !  "*    The  gibbet  was 
removed   in    1620;    and   De   Foe, 
writing   early  in  the  last  century, 
remarks   that,    **  though    criminals 
have  from  that  time  been  left  to 
the  ordinaiy  course  of  justice,  we 
do  not  find  stealing  doth  ftom  the 
tenters  so  frequent  now  as  it  was  in 
former  times." — Tour  thtough  Great 
Britain,  111. 

It  is  said,  but  without  much  autho- 
rity, tliat,  if  the  criminal  was  be- 
headed for  stealing  an  animal,  an 
arrangement  was  n^e  by  which  the 
animal  itself  set  free  the  rope  sup- 


porting the  axe,  and  thus  took  re- 
venge on  its  own  account. 

The  Manor  Court-houaet  in  which 
criminals  were  tried,  still  remains  in 
Nelson  Street,  near  the  pariah  ch.  It 
contains  a  room  once  fitted  with  an 
inclined  plane,  so  that  all  present 
could  see.  The  rest  of  the  fioor  was 
level,  for  bailiff  jurors,  witnesses, 
and  prisoner.  (The  sloping  floor  ia 
now  covered  with  a  horizontal  one.) 
On  each  side  are  fiat-headed  windows^ 
divided  by  oaken  munnions.  Both 
here  and  at  the  gibbet  it  was  formerly 
(and  perhaps  is  still)  believed  that 
**  men  without  heads  "  were  to  be  seen 
gliding  about  on  moonlight  nights. 

At  ttie  liead  of  the  town  is  a  People*8 
Park,  laid  out  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton, 
and  given  to  Hali&x  by  the  late 
Sir  £Vancis  Crossley,  M.P.  for  the 
West  Riding,  of  whom  there  is  a 
statue  by  /.  Durham  in  a  pavilion  at 
the  end  of  the  garden.  The  statue 
was  erected  in  1860  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town,  *'as  a  tribute  of 
gratitude  and  respect  to  one  whose 
public  benefactions  and  private 
virtues  deserve  to  be  rememDered.*' 
From  the  terrace  in  front,  a  good 
view  is  obtained  of  the  rocky  valley 
in  which  Halifax  stands,  with  Hali- 
&x  Bank — **  steep,  rugged,  and  some- 
times slippery,"  says  De  Foe — oppo- 
site. 

The  town  is  built  chiefly  of  brown 
freestone  from  the  quarries  of  N.  and 
S.  Owram,  contrasting  agreeably  with 
the  glaring  red  brick  of  Manchester 
and  Leeds.  There  still  remain  a 
few  picturesque  timber-framed  houses 
in  the  old  market-place.  Daniel  de 
Foe,  when  forced  to  fly  from  London 
on  account  of  his  political  writings^ 
resided  here,  under  the  name  of  Dr. 
Nettleton,  in  the  Back  Lane,  at  the 
sig^  of  the  Rose  and  Crown.  He  is  said 
to  have  here  written  his  treatise  *  De 
Jure  Divino,*  and  part  of '  Robinson 
Crusoe.' — Other  celebrities  of  Halifax 
and  its  wide  parish  are  Henry  Briggs, 
a  very  learned  mathematician,  and 
friend  of  Napier,   the  inventor  of 
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logarithmB,  born  here  in  1556,  died 
Savilian  Professor  at  Oxford  in  1680 ; 
Archbp.  TiUotson  (see  onto) ;  and  Sir 
Henry  SaoiU,  one  of  the  most  aocom- 
pUslied  scholars  of  his  day,  and 
Provost  of  Eton,  where  be  published 
(1612)  an  edition  of  *  Ghiysostom,' 
which  "  bo<h  in  splendour  of  execu- 
tion and  in  the  erudition  displayed  in 
it  ...  .  leaves  immeasurably  liehind 
it  every  et^-lier  production  of  the 
Engliflh  press."— ffaUam,  lAL  HiA. 
The  expense,  said  to  have  been 
8000Z.,  was  borne  entirely  by  Savile, 
who  was  bom  at  Bradley,  in  the 
parish  of  Hali&x,  in  1549,  and  died 
at  Eton  in  1622.  . 

The  32nd  regt.,  the  men  of  which 
were  formerly  Imown  as  "  haver-cake 
lads/*  used  to  be  recruited  almost 
entirely  fnmi  Hali&x  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. The  sergeant,  when  re- 
cruiting here,  carried  a  **  haver-cake  ** 
(oat-cake — ^the  common  bread  of  the 
district)  stuck  on  the  point  of  his 
sword. 

A  branch  of  the  Oalder  Oanal, 
carried  up  the  vale  of  the  Hebble  to 
Halifax  m  1828,  gives  the  town  a 
water  communication  with  Liverpool 
on  one  side,  and  with  Hull  on  the 
other.  Here  are  a  canal  basin  vrith 
warehouses,  and  a  supply  of  water  is 
pumped  up  through  a  tunnel  1^  m. 
long  from  a  depth  of  109  ft,  out  of 
the  Rochdale  Oanal. 

On  Skirooat  Moor,  W.  of  the  town, 
an  Orphanage  has  been  erected  by 
tiie  Grossley  family,  and  is  entirely 
supported  by  them. 

The  church  of  lUingworfh,  8  m. 
N.  of  Halifax,  has  been  restored; 
and  a  new  ch.  has  been  built  in  a 
remote  and  populous  quarter  of  the 
parish,  near  which  a  park  and  re- 
oreative  ground  of  about  60  acres 
has  been  provided  by  Col.  Akroyd, 
M.P.  

A  short  branch  line,  passing  down 
the  valley  of  the  Hebble,  but  turning 
off  toward  Copley,  connects  Hali&x 
with  the  Stat  of  Sowerby  Bridge  on 


the  Laooashire  and  Torkdixre  Blv, 
The  valley  is  not  unpictareeqne, 
although  nulls  and  tall  chimne3rB  rise 
in  all  directions.  Sowetby  Bridge 
itself  is  one  of  those  rapidly  incieas- 
ing,  overgrown  villages,  merging  into 
towns,  which  has  burst  into  existence 
within  a  few  years,  as  a  seat  of  the 
cotton  trade  and  woollen  manufacture. 
It  stands  at  the  angle  of  the  vale  of 
Ripponden,  down  which  the  Rochdale 
road  descends  from  Blackstone  Edge : 
and  at  the  point  where  the  Bocfadale 
Oanal  joins  the  Calder  Navigation. 
The  railroad  here  crones  tiie  valley 
on  an  elevated  viaduct  of  5  arches, 
looking  down  on  the  village^  the  new 
Town-hall  and  the  cfa.  of  St,  Oeorge, 
the  river,  and  canals.  In  addition  to 
the  railroad  stat.,  heie  are  commo- 
dious wharfia,  com,  worsted,  and 
Bcribbling-miUs,  chemical  worics,  and 
iron-foundzies. 

The  village  of  Sowerby  lies  1  m. 
S.  <^  this,  on  a  height  above  the 
valley.  Its  eh^  rebuilt  1763,  oontains 
a  statue  of  Archbp.  TillotBon,  erected 
in  conformity  with  the  will  of  his 
grandnieoes.  He  was  bom  (1630 1 
at  Haugh  "End  in  this  parish— an  old 
house,  but  in  its  present  state  later 
than  the  date  of  the  archbp.'8  birth. 
It  may  have  been  renewed  by  him. 
The  parents  of  Tillotson  were  decided 
Puritans. 

[The  high  road  firom  Sowerbj 
Bridge  to  Rochdale  in  Lancashire 
crooBOB  Bla^aUme  Edge — a  portion  of 
the  hill-chain  ranning  from  West- 
moreland into  Derbysmre,  and  some- 
times called  the  **  back-bone  of  Eng- 
land." Blackstone  Edge  is  on  the 
extreme  border  of  Yorkaihire:  and 
the  road  is  carried  directly  over  it, 
ascending  it  by  a  series  of  ogzags* 
winding  along  the  edge  of  a  ravine, 
and  over  the  shoulders  of  the  hills. 
Near  the  top  are  several  great  poolg 
or  reservoiis,  which  supply  the  Roch- 
dale CanaL  The  summit  is  a  dreary 
open  moor  of  heath  and  black  bog. 
which  fix)m  its  colour  probably 
gave  the  hill  its  name.    It  is  litUe 
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altered  since  fhe  days  of  Taylor  the 
water-poet»  who,  writing  in  the  reign 
of  Jaoies  L,  says, — **  I  rode  over  guch 
ways  as  were  past  comparison  or 
amendment,  for  when  I  went  over  a 
lof^  mountain  called  Blackstone 
Edge  I  thought  myself  in  the  land 
of  break-ne<^e,  it  was  so  very  steep 
aad  tedious."  It  may  now  however 
be  crossed  without  such  tzayeUer's 
dangers  as  De  Foe  describes  in  a  most 
cljaracteristic  passage  {Tour  through 
Great  Britain^  iii  73),  recording  Ins 
journey  fimn  Bochdale  to  Halifax. 
It  was  in  August,  1714  (?),  but  the 
*'  mountains  weie  covered  with  snow  ;** 
and  when  the  party  got  to  the  top  of 
Bladostone  E^ge,  "it  was  not  easy  to 
express  the  consteroationwe  were  in. 
The  wind  blew  exceediug  hard,  and 
drove  the  snow  so  dir^ly  in  our 
fiices,  that  we  could  not  possibly  keep 
our  eyes  open  to  see  our  way,  nor,  if 
we  ooold,  was  there  any  to  be  dis- 
covered, except  as  we  were  showed 
it  bv  a  frightful  precipice  on  one  hand, 
and  uneven  ground  on  the  other. 
Our  very  horses  betrayed  their  un- 
eaaineas  at  it ;  and  a  poor  spaniel  dog 
that  was  our  fisllow  traveller,  and 
uraally  diverted  us  with  giving  us  a 
mark  for  our  gun,  tum'd  tail  and 
cry'd."  After  this  came  '*  a  sur- 
prising clap  of  thunder,  the  first 
that  ever  I  heard  in  a  storm  of 
snow,  or,  I  hope,  ever  shall."  But 
they  overcame  all  difficulties  at  last, 
taking  nearly  the  whole  day  to  ride 
the  8  miles  from  Blackstone  Edge 
to  Halifax.] 

At  Sowerby  Bridge  we  enter  the 
Tale  of  the  Gaidar  (the  etymology  is 
very  uncertain,  aluough  more  tnan 
one  Dorttiem  river  is  so  named),  the 
main  stream  of  which  rises  in  Iianca- 
shire,  between  Bochdale  and  Todmor- 
den,  and  descends  by  Dewsbmy  and 
Wakefield  to  join  the  Aire  at  Oistle- 
ford.  The  valley  becomes  more  and 
more  picturesque  as  we  approach 
Hebden  Bridge ;  and  thence  to  Tod- 
morden  presents  a  most  remarkable 
joixtnre  of  wild  mountainous  scenery 


with  the  works  and  dense  population 
of  a  manufacturing  district. 

[In  this  comer  of  Yorkshire,  which 
Is  generally  known  as  the  "moor 
country,"  the  word  roud,  either  alone 
or  as  a  suffix  (Mytnolmroyd,  Hoi- 
royd,  Ackroyd,  Ac),  is  very  common. 
It  is  apparently  confined  to  this  pert 
of  England;  and  almost  certamly 
means  estarted  land — ^land  cleared 
from  wood  and  tree-roots.  This  is 
the  meaning  of  the  termination  rode, 
BO  frequent  in  the  Hartz  country— ^ 
Elbingerode,  Gemjiocfe,  &c.  It  nas 
also  been  regarded  as  the  A. -8.  rid, 
converted  into  "  royd  "  b^  the  pecu- 
liar pronunciation  of  the  West  Bioing ; 
and  the  prefix  of  local  names  of  which 
it  forms  part  may  seem  to  support 
this  notion — as  tUmy-rcyd^  **  the  stony 
road;'  hod^oyd^  " the  old  road ;*'  hoi- 
royd,  "  the  hollow  road ;"  hoto-royd, 
**  the  hi^h  or  hill  road,"  &c  (The 
word  ria  or  rdde  is  used  with  similar 
adjuncts  in  A.-6.  charters.)  JBood,  a 
measuro  of  land,  has  also  been  held 
to  be  the  original  of  royd;  but  the 
cognate  H.  G.  rode  seems,  on  the 
whole,  to  suggest  the  most  satisfoo- 
tory  explanation.] 

The  Stat,  beyond  Sowerby  Bridge 
is  reached  after  passing  a  long  tunnel. 

Mythohnroyd.  The  ch.  of  eowerby 
is  seen  on  a  hill,  rt.  The  villages  at 
the  two  next  stations, 

Luddenden  Foot  and 

Hebden  Bridget  aro  assemblages  of 
mills,  and  cottages  for  their  **  hmds,'* 
like  all  others  in  this  district  Near 
Hebden  Bridge  the  course  of  the 
Calder  has  be^  diverted,  to  save  the 
expense  of  carrying  the  railway  over 
it 

The  upper  part  of  the  Yale  ofCaldar 
lies  in  the  parisli  of  Halifax,  and 
within  its  limits  9  tributary  streams 
fall  into  the  river  from  the  moorlands 
on  the  right  and  left.  In  almost 
every  instance  a  little  town  or  colony 
of  factories  and  dwelling-houses  is 
built  at  the  point  of  junction;  and 
spreads  thence  up  and  down  the 
main  valley,  with  such    rapid  in- 
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creaae,.  that  the  viilageB  will  soon 
become  united.  This  ia  the  coantiy 
which  De  Foe  deacribes  in  his 
*Toar/  when  ^abont  the  year  1714) 
it  must  haye  oeen  veiy  populous, 
though  the  life  here  must  have  been 
somewhat  different  from  what  it  is  at 
present  **The  nearer  we  came  to 
HaliBeo,"  he  says  ( Tour  through  Oreat 
JBriiain,  vol.  iii)»  "we  found  the 
houses  thicker,  and  the  villages 
greater  in  every  bottom,  and  not  only 
80,  but  the  sides  of  the  hills,  which 
were  very  steep  every  way,  were 
spread  witli  houses  ....  In  short, 
alter  we  had  mounted  the  third  hill, 
we  found  the  country  one  continued 
village,  though  every  way  mount- 
ainous, hardly  a  house  standing  out 
of  a  speaking  distance  firom  another ; 
and  as  the  day  oleared  up  we  could 
see  at  evety  house  a  tenter,  and  on 
almost  every  tenter  a  piece  of  dotii, 
or  kersie^  or  shalloon,  which  are  the 
three  articles  of  this  country's  labour. 
These  by  their  whiteness  reflecting 
the  bright  rays  of  the  sun  that  played 
upon  them,  formed,  I  thought,  the 
moat  agreeable  sight  I  ever  saw ;  the 
hills  rising  and  falling  so  thicdc,  and 
the  valleys  opening  so  differently, 
that  sometimes  we  could  see  two  or 
three  miles  this  way,  sometimes  as 
far  another  ....  Tho*  we  met  few 
people  without  doors,  yet  within  we 
saw  the  houses  full  of  lusty  fellows, 
some  at  the  dye-fSat,  some  at  the  loom, 
others  dressing  the  cloths;  the  wo- 
men and  children  carding  or  spin* 
ning ;  all  employed  from  the  youngest 
to  the  oldest ;  scarce  anything  above 
4  years  old,  but  its  hands  were  suffi- 
cient for  its  own  support  Not  a 
beggar  to  be  seen,  not  an  idle  person, 
except  here  and  there  in  an  alms- 
house, built  for  those  that  are  ancient 
and  past  working.  The  people  in 
general  live  long ;  they  enjoy  a  good 
air,  and  under  such  circumstances 
hard  labour  is  naturally  attended 
with  the  double  blessing  both  of 
health  and  riches.** 
The  mention  of  ''shalloon"  is  a 


proof  that  the  warsted  manufacture 
(now  the  great  staple  of  all  this  di»* 
trict)  had  been  introduced  before  De 
Foe  wrote.  Woollen  or  (sloth  maun- 
fiftcture  had  been  general  here  from  a 
much  earlier  period.  (See  ante,  JJcdi- 
fax,) 

[1  m.  rt  of  Hebden  Bridge  is  Htp- 
UmMalL  where  the  old  ch.  has  some 
early  features.  The  original  build- 
ing dates  from  about  1180;  and  re- 
tains two  curious  timbered  roofe,  one 
E.  Eng.,  the  other  circ  1350.  A 
new  church,  of  Feip.  character,  had 
been  btiilt  near  the  old  one.  It  is 
dedicated  to  St  Thomas;  the  old 
ch.  to  **  St  Thomas  Becket.**  The 
hills  beyond  Heptonstall,  on  the  ex- 
treme border  of  Yorkshire,  are  wild 
and  BolitaiT.    ''I  am  at  the  highest 

S>int  of  the  mountain   road   from 
umley  to  Heptonstall I 

like  the  long  lines  of  these  hills  with 
their  endless  variety  and  sweet 
subtlety  of  curve.  They  are  not 
mountains,  nor  have  they  any  preten- 
sions to  the  energetic  character  of 
the  true  mountain  form;  Init  tliey 
have  a  certain  calm  beauty  and  a 
sublime  expression  of  gigantic  power 
in  repose,  that  we  do  not  find  m  the 
loftier  ranges." — P,  Q.  Hamericn, 
*  Painters*  Camp.,*  i.  p.  10.] 

From  Hebden  Bridge  to  TodnKn^ 
den  the  valley  of  the  Oalder— here 
usually  called  "The  Yale  of  Tod> 
morden'* — is  very  picturesque.  Lofty 
hills  of  millstone  grit  cloae  it  in 
on  either  side ;  and  the  mixture  of 
woollen  and  cotton  mills  with  patches 
of  ancient  wood  and  old  bous^  tes- 
tifying to  the  former  condition  of 
the  valley,  is  striking  and  oharacte^ 
istic.  Eadwood  Stat,  is  pasted,  and 
then  8  tunnels— HorsfiUl,  424  yaida 
long;  Oostle  Hill,  192  yards;' and 
Millwood,  225  yards-Hire  traversed 
within  a  short  distance  of  eadi  other. 
Nearly  above  the  first  of  theae,  Cpm* 
stone  Ohapel,  perched  on  the  sammit 
of  the  bill,  IS  a  very  oonspicuoas 
object;  it  was  rebuilt  in  l^.and 
its  tower  was  struck  by  lighmingi 
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1838,  on  the  day  of  the  Queen's 
coronation.  In  its  lofty  sitnation,  it 
resembles  one  of  those  churches  in 
Boman  Catholic  countries  which  are 
the  resort  of  pilgrims. 

rt  a  little  beyond  the  Todmorden 
▼iadact  the  old  mansion  of  Stansfleld 
Hall  looks  down  from  the  hill  upon 
the  railroad.  It  was  prohably  built 
about  the  time  of  Henry  YII.,  but  is 
much  altered  and  partly  modernised. 
Behind  this  riaiduct,  in  the  angle 
of  the  valley,  is  a  ch.,  completed  in 
1832.  (The  old  parish  ch.  of  Tod- 
morden,  date  1770,  remains  in  the 
middle  of  the  town,  and,  after  having 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Dissenters, 
has  just  (1866)  been  recovered  for 
the  Church.)  Grossing  the  viaduct, 
the  rly.  enters  the  stat.  of 

Todmorden.  This  is  amslic  town, 
flourishing  in  the  manufacture  of  cot^ 
tons,  calicoes, fdstians,  dimities,  and  in 
the  spinning  of  cotton  yam,  situated 
on  the  Rochdale  Canal,  which  hence 
aooompsnies  the  Calder  river  as  far  as 
Soweroy  Bridge.  The  town  stands 
partly  in  Yorkshire  and  partly  in 
Lancashire^  on  the  borders  of  the  2 
ooonties,  and  near  the  junction  of  4 
townd^ips,  with  a  united  population 
of  more  than  80.000. 

There  are  more  than  40  cotton- 
spinners  and  manu&ctureis  here,  at 
the  head  of  whom  was  the  late  John 
Fielden,  M.P.,  commonly  called 
'*King  of  Todmorden."  (A  bronze 
ktatue  of  Mr.  Fielden,  by  Foley, 
Ha.,  has  been  erected  here.)  His 
mammoth  cotton-mill  in  the  town  is 
flanked  on  either  side  by  a  weaving- 
aliop — a  room  measuring  100  yds.  by 
60  yds.  on  the  ground,  lighted  fh>m 
above  by  skylights,  filled  with  900  or 
1000  pair  of  looms,  placed  as  close 
together  as  is  possible  to  allow 
passage  for  the  400  or  500  men, 
vomen,  and  children  who  attend  to 
them.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  see 
to  the  other  end  through  the  inter- 
minable lines  of  shafts,  straps,  watpa, 
and  beams. 


ROUTE  37. 

LEEDS.  BT  DEWSBURY.  AND  HUDOERS- 
FIELD,  TO  MANCHESTER. 

'    {London  and  Norih-Wedem  lUy', 
— 10  trains  daily.) 

Leaving  Leeds  from  the  Wellington 
(Central)  Stat,  a  viaduct  of  44  lofty 
ait^es  oonductB  this  rly.  through  and 
over  part  of  the  town  of  LeeoE,  tra- 
versing the  Leeds  and  Bradford  line, 
the  L^ds  and  Liverpool  Canal  l^  an 
arch  of  70  ft.  span,  and  the  river 
Aire  by  one  of  105  ft.  span.  Passing 
stations  at  WorUey  and  Ckurwdl,  we 
reach  (in  about  i  hr.  ftom  Leeds) 

Morley  Stat  The  pop.  of  this  town- 
ship, in  1871, 9607,  is  almost  ^itirely 
engaged  in  the  woollen  cloth  manufac- 
ture. There  is  little  to  notice  hero  be- 
yond the  fact  that  the  ancient  chapel 
of  Morley  was  let  by  Saville,  Earl  of 
Sussex,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L, 
on  a  lease  of  500  years  to  the  Pres- 
byterians, fh)m  whose  hands  it  has 
never  been  recovered.  It  remains  a 
Calvinistic  chapel,  though  still  re- 
taining in  part  the  outward  character 
of  a  ch.  Unhappily  it  has  been  "  re- 
stored,*' and  many  of  its  old  features 
destroyed.  The  town  (which  gives  its 
name  to  the  Wapentake)  was  com- 
pletely ruined  by  the  Soots,  who  re- 
mained here  for  some  time  during  one 
of  their  English  forays  in  the  reign  of 
Edw.L  Lnmediately  beyond  the  stat. 
the  rly.  enters  a  tonnel  2  m.  in  length. 
(The  Bradford,  Leeds,  and  Wakefield 
rly.  is  carried  over  this  tunnel.) 
After  emerging  from  it,  the  ruins  of 
Soidey  Hall,  once  the  residence  of 
a  branch  of  the  Savilles,  are  passed  1. 
The  HaU,  bmlt  hi  1590,  by  Sir  John 
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Savile,  first  mayor  of  Leeds  (the 
borough  was  inoorp.  in  1626"^  was  one 
of  the  finest  mansions  in  Yorkshire, 
60  yds.  square,  with  a  oentral  court. 
It  was  garrisoned  for  the  Parliament 
by  Sir  John  Saville,  and  battered  and 
taken  by  storm  by  the  Earl  of  New- 
castle ;  who  with  the  generosity  of  a 
cavalier  gave  every  protection  to  the 
garrison  and  their  leader.  A  large 
part  of  the  house  was  pulled  down, 
and  the  materials  sold,  in  1730 
(wrought  stone  from  the  mansion 
appears  in  many  houses  in  Morley, 
Birstal,  and  Batley);  and  the 
ancient  park,  of  900  acres,  has 
been  enclosed  and  cultivated.  Near 
the  hall  is  "Lady  Anne*s  Well," 
whilst  sitting  at  which,  a  certain 
**  Lady  Anne  "  was,  says  the  tradi- 
tion, worried  and  eaten  by  wolves. 
The  well  was  formerly  visited  by  the 
neighbours  on  P^m  Sunday ;  and  it 
is  still  believed  that  on  the  morning 
of  that  day  it  assumes  all  sorts  of 
colours. 

A  small  stone  near  Howley  Farm 
(which  was  built  from  the  mate- 
rials of  the  Hall,  and  contains  some 
wainscotted  rooms)  marks  the  spot 
where  Nevison,  a  noted  highwayman, 
murdered  one  Fletcher,  in  1684 ;  and 
by  the  speed  of  his  horse  reached 
York  so  soon  after  the  deed,  that  he 
was  enabled  to  establish  an  alibi. 
At  the  back  of  the  farmhouse  are 
some  remains  of  the  mansion  of  the 
Mirfields,  who  were  here  long  be- 
fore the  Saviles. 

The  rly.  traverses  the  wooded 
valley  of  a  stream  descending  to  the 
Calder  at  Dewsbury,  and  (receiving 
rt  the  branch  rly.  running  to  Birstall 
see  pott)  reaches 

Bailey  Stat  The  Church  is  seen  on 
the  hiU  rt.  (It  is  Perp.,  and  con- 
tains the  altar-tomb,  with  effigies  of 
a  Mirfield  and  wife,  one  of  the  an- 
cient owners  of  Howley ;  and  at  the 
foot  is  a  hr€L8s  for  John,  Lord  Savile 
of  Howley,  buried  here  in  1630. 
There  are  some  fragments  of  good 


old  stained  glass.  Against  the  S. 
wall  of  the  tower  an  inscription  and 
a  "copy  of  verses"  oommemomte 
8  bells,  removed  in  1851,  when  a 
new  peal  of  6  bells  was  hung.  St 
Thomas's  Church,  on  the  hill  be- 
tween Batley  and  Horley  (JSheofd, 
archit.),  has  a  good  tower  and  spire, 
and  was  built  in  1868.)  Befon) 
the  introduction  of  the  factory 
system,  with  the  vast  influx  of 
population  which  followed,  all  thisi 
country,  fiill  of  low,  wooded  hiUSt 
must  have  been  veiy  pleasing.  MilU 
and  tall  smoky  chimneys  however 
have  spread  and  are  spreading  oyei 
it  in  all  directions.  A  network 
of  roads  unites  the  many  "  streets  " 
and  hamlets  in  which  the  inhabitants 
are  warmly  housed ;  and  the  relics  of 
more  ancient  life^  lingering  here  and 
there,  contrast  strangely  with  the 
stir  and  bustle  of  unsighuy  fiEictories. 
There  is  evidence  of  wealth  and 
activity  on  every  side ;  but  this  great 
clothing  district  of  Yorkshire  hardly 
carries  on  its  operations  with  such 
picturesque  associations  or  surround- 
ings as  the  doth-workeia  of  old 
Flanders — once  the  centre  of  the 
woollen  trade,  as  Yorkshire  is  now. 

BaUey  (Pop.  of  township  in  1871, 
20,871)  is  the  head-quarters  of  the 
''dioddy"  trade,  but  has  otherwise 
no  special  interest  for  the  tourist. 
Old  clothes  are  brought  here  from  all 
parts  of  Europe ;  are  torn  to  pieces 
by  machinery ;  and  at  last  reappear 
in  the  shape  of  various  fabrics  in 
which  the  presence  of  "  shoddy  **  is 
not  generally  suspected.  **From 
what  I  saw  in  the  tenter-ground," 
says  Mr.  White,  **I  disoov^ed  that 
pilot  cloth  is  shoddy;  tiiat  glossy 
Deavers  and  silky-looking  mohain 
are  shoddy ;  that  the  Petershams,  so 
largely  exported  to  the  United  States, 
are  shoddy;  that  the  soft,  delicate 
cloths  in  which  ladies  feed  so  com- 
fortable and  look  so  graoefU,  aie 
shoddy;  that  the  *'&bric"  of 
Talmas,  Raglans,  and  paletots  .... 
is  shoddy.     And  if  detmany  sends 
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US  abandance  of  lags,  we  send  to 
Getmaay  enormous  quantities  of 
shoddy  in  return.  The  best  quality 
manufactured  at  Batley  is  worth  lOf. 
a  yard ;  the  commonest  not  more  than 
W—MofOh  in  Yorkshire, 

The  ehreds  and  fragments  of  cbth 
are  first  torn  and  ground  to  pieces  by 
a  "deTil,*'  a  revomng  cylinder  fuU 
of  blunt  steel  teeth,  which  fills  the 
air  with  "devil's  dust,"  and  throws 
out  the  <* flocks"  in  a  heap  before 
it  The  **  flocks,"  so  produced,  are 
carried  to  the  mixing-nouse,  where, 
"according  to  the  quality  required, 
the  long  fibre  is  mixed  in  certain 
proportions  with  the  short"  They 
are  then  passed  under  a  series  of 
rollers,  and  come  forth  j&om  the  last 
looking  something  like  wooL  This 
passes  through  the  **  scribbling"  and 
''carding"  machines;  is  wound  on 
spindles,  mun,  and  then  passes 
through  a  fulling  process  until  the 
piece  is  finished  and  ready  for  the 
dyer.  From  the  dye-bouse  the  cloth 
U  carried  to  the  tenter-ground,  ^he 
whole  process  of  converting  the  short, 
frizzly  flocks,  **  resembling  negpro 
hair,"  into  something  whiui  if  not 
true  broadcloth  is  very  nearly  as 
serviceable,  is  curious  and  interest- 
ing. An  introduction  is  generally 
necesBtLTY  for  seeing  the  mUls,  here 
as  elsewhere. 

(In  the  Church  of  Woodkirk  (re* 
built  except  the  tower\  2  m.  N.E.  of 
Batley,  is  the  tomb-slab  of  Sir  John 
TopcUfi^  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench  and  Master  of  the  Mint  temp. 
Hen.  Vn.  and  VUI.  He  died  at  his 
house  at  Topcliif,  in  this  parish,  in 
15U.  Borne  part  of  the  old  house 
remains.) 

[The  Great  Northern  Biy.,  be- 
tween Bradford  and  Halifax,  here 
touches  the  present  line,  and  the 
trains  stop  at  Batley  8tat.  The 
^rt  **  Birstall  branch  "  joins  the  L. 
and  N.W,  Blv.  a  little  above  the 
iitat     Birttau,   about   2   m.   from 


Batley,  contains  numerous  woollen 
and  '*  shoddy  "  mills.  The  ch  is  late 
Perp.  (temp.  Hen.  YIII.)  and  fine. 
The  parish  abounds  in  stone  and  iron, 
and  contains  numerous  stone-quarries. 
Near  Birstall  is  OakweU  HaU,  the 
original  of  '*  Field  Head,*'  the  resi- 
dence of  "  Shirley,'*  in  Miss  Bronte's 
novel.  **  The  enclosure  in  front  balf 
court  half  garden;  the  panelled 
hall,  with  the  gallery  openmg  into 
the  bedchambers  running  round ;  the 
barbarous  peach-coloured  drawing- 
room  ;  the  bright  look-out  through 
the  garden-door  upon  the  grassy 
lawns  and  terraces  behind,  where  the 
Boft-hued  pigeons  still  love  to  coo 
and  strut  in  the  sun,  aro  described  in 
'Shirley.*  In  the  great  hall  hangs 
a  mighty  pair  of  stag's  horns,  and 
dependent  from  them  a  printed  card, 
recording  the  fact  that  on  the  Ist 
Sept  1763,  thero  was  a  great  himt- 
ing  match  when  this  stag  was  slain ; 
and  that  14  gentlemen  wared  in  tlie 
chase,  and  dmed  on  the  spoU  in  that 
hall,  along  with  Fairfax  Feameley, 
Esq.,  the  owner."— 3fr8.  Oaakeu, 
*  Life  of  C.  Bronte.'  (There  is  an 
actual  "  Field  Head  "  a  little  beyond 
Oakwelt  at  wliich  Dr.  Priestley  was 
bom.)  Miss  Bronte  was  for  some 
time  at  school  at  Boe  Head,  a  house 
standing  rt  of  the  road  from  Leeds 
to  Huddersfield,  not  far  above  Eirk- 
lees.  GUdersome  Street,  a  village 
about  2  m.  N.W.  of  Birstall,  is  sup- 
posed to  derive  its  name  from  a  colony 
of"  Guilderland  "  cloth-weavers,  who 
settled  here  in  1571.] 

Batley  stat  is  only  3  or  4  minutes 
distant  nrom  that  of 

DeiMbury,  (Inn:  Boyal  Hotel, 
indifferent:  Pop.  m  1851,  10,601; 
in  1861, 18,148;  in  1871,  24,764.  It 
was  created  a  corporate  borough  in 
1862,  and,  with  Batley,  returns  one 
member  to  Parliament)  The  town 
of  Dewsbury,  the  centre  of  a  great 
branch  of  the  woollen  manufacture, 
comprising  blankets,  druggets,  and 
carpets,  stends  pleasantly  on  the  N. 
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bank  of  the  CSalder ;  but  wiChiii,  is 
floioky,  dirty,  and  diaagreeaUe.  In  and 
about  the  town  are  nnmerons  woollen- 
nulls,  some  wonted^miUs,  and  some 
shoddy  factories.  A  weekly  market 
is  held  in  the  cloth-ball,  built  in 
1837.  New  puUic  bmldings.  banks, 
and  schools  haye  risen  here,  as 
in  other  Toricdiize  mannfiictaring 
towns ;  and  new  chniches  have  been 
bcdlt,  none  calling  for  special  notice. 
An  ancient  tramtion  (unsapported 
however  by  any  statement  in  Bede, 
the  only  trustworthy  aathority)  as- 
serts that  Paulinos,  the  first  preacher 
of  Christianity  in  Northnmbria  (see 
York,  Bte.  1;  and  Ocodmankam, 
Rte.  8),  addressed  the  heathen 
Saxons  on  the  spot  where  the  Ckureh 
of  AU  Saints  now  stands;  baptised 
many  thousands  in  the  Galder ;  and 
afterwards  founded  the  ch.  itself.  It 
is  at  least  certain  that  Dewsbory  is 
the  mother  ch.  of  all  this  district,  and 
that  many  neighbouring:  churches, 
including  tiiose  of  Huddersfield  and 
Bradford,  still  make  an  annual  pay- 
ment to  it  C*^^®  original  paiiah  oc- 
cupied an  area  of  400  m.,  extend- 
ing quite  to  the  Lancashire  border, 
and  for  some  distance  along  it.)  The 
outer  walls  of  the  present  building 
were  rebuilt  in  1767 ;  and  in  1823 
the  ch.  was  again  altered  and  en- 
larged. It  seems  to  haye  been  ori- 
ginally an  E.  Eng.  structure;  and 
the  existing  naye  arcades  are  of  that 
period;  the  piers  on  the  N  side 
haying  detached  shafts,  ringed.  The 
naye  roof  (Perp.)  is  nearly  fiat,  with 
bosses  at  the  angles  of  the  panels. 
The  chancel  arch  is  E.  Eng.  The 
chancel  itself  has  been  much  altered, 
and  shows  only  (Dec.?)  flat-headed 
lights  at  present  The  S.  and  N. 
windows  are  filled  with  finagments  of 
fine  old  glass  of  yarious  dates.  The 
£.  window  is  modem.  The  font 
(Trons.-Norm.)  is  worth  notice. 
On  the  eastern  gable  of  the  chancel 
is  a  small  cross,  erected  in  1811, 
the  facsimile  of  an  ancient  cross 
which  formerly  occupied  the  same 


r'tion,  but  foU  and  ma  fanken. 
is  a  ** wheel"  etom,  haying  a 
cirele  (the  edge  of  which  is  eat  in 
a  Bgxag  patt^)  roond  iti  iqi|>er 
limra.  The  original  cross  has  been 
considered  Saxon ;  and  is  said  to 
haye  borne  an  inscription  nsooitiing 
the  preaching  of  Panunos  here.  So 
at  least  Osmden  affirmed.  He  giyee 
the  inscription — (which  he  had  neyer 
seen;  he  sa]^  "  J  am  informed  heie 
was  a  cross  with  the  words'^Bs 
**Ri]ilinns  hie  pnsdicayit  et  cele- 
brayit "  But  no  siioh  inscription  exiitte 
at  present  nor  was  anything  known 
of  It  when  Oough  or  Gibeoo  edited 
the  '  Britannia.'  This  croas  appeaza 
on  the  seal  of  .the  new  Goiporation. 
In  the  chancel  are  some  memorials  of 
the  Powleys,  one  of  whom  was  Vicar 
of  Dewsbmy,  and  married  a  daughter 
of  lira.  Unwin,  the  firiend  of  Gowper. 
They  are  frequently  mentioned  in 
Oowper*s  letters. 

Some  tombstones  in  the  dL-yaid. 
ofthe  17th  and  18th  cents^  are  worth 
attention.  Built  in  the  W.  wall  of 
the  6.  aisle  are  some  fiagments  of 
ancient  carying,  representing  Our 
Lord  in  Majesty,  the  miracle  of  Cans, 
and  that  oif  the  loayes  and  fishes. 
There  are  others  in  the  yicstage 
garden.  These  remains  haye  been 
called  Saxon,  but  are  more  probably 
early  Norman.  There  are  al^ 
some  fragments  of  a  Saxon  tomh. 
discoyered  when  the  oh.  was  r^ired. 
and  resembling  remains  of  a  eimilar 
character  at  Bedale.    (See  Rte..23.> 

LeayingDewsbury.ayiaduct  cunes 
the  rly.  oyer  the  river  Galder,  the 
yalley  of  which  is  still  pretty ;  sih) 
passmgthestatat  TkornhiUSunetitm, 
the  line,  as  far  as  it  proceeds  throogti 
the  Calder  yalley,  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Ely. 
between  Wakefield  and  Halifitz  {a» 
Bte.  89.  Thorahill  ch.  seen  on  the 
hill  L  is  there  described).  The  riy. 
again  crosses  the  riyer  before  reaching 

Mirfldd  Stai.     (Het«  a  biancb 
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line  nuis  aoroBB  to  Low  Moor  and 
Bradford.    See  Bte.  35.) 

Airfield  (ri  of  the  stat.)  is  a  large 
manu&ctoring  villageL(Pop.  of  parish 
in  1871,  12,869),  vitL  many  cotton 
and  woollen-miUs.  The  Church  of 
St.  Maryt  a  fine  building  (archit.  Sir 
G.  G.  Scott),  was  completed  in  1874. 
The  tower  alone  of  the  older  church 
remaina. 

After  again  crossing  the  Calder, 
the  rly.  leaves  the  Luicashire  and 
Yorkshire  line;  and  crossing  the 
Colne  just  above  Cooper  Bridge,  where 
that  nver  faHa  into  the  Calder,  pro- 
ceeds up  the  valley  of  the  Colne  to 
Huddenfield.  (At  Bradley  Junction 
a  short  branch  tarns  off  rt,  and  soon 
again  fiills  in  with  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  line,  thus  connecting  Hali- 
fax with  Huddersfield.)  The  entrance 
to 

Huddersfidd  (EcieU :  The  George, 
best.  It  has  been  leased  and  re- 
furnished by  a  limited  Company. 
Station  Hotel;  Imperial)  from  the 
rly.  atat  is  somewhat  imposing. 
The  town  (Pop.  m  1861.  34,874. 
showing  an  increase  of  3994  since 
1851;  in  1871,  38.654)  is  stone- 
buQt,  dean,  and  perhaps  the  least 
unattzactive  of  the  great  clothing 
towns  of  YorkshiKB.  It  stands  partly 
in  the  valley  of  the  Colne,  and 
partiy  on  a  lull  rising  toward  the 
K.W;  (The  river  Holme,  which  rises 
on  the  same  high  ground,  dose  on  the 
Yoikshiie  border,  as  the  Colne,  joins 
that  river  just  above  Huddersfield, 
and  the  combined  streams  are  tiience- 
forth  known  as  the  Colne  till  tiiie 
junction  with  the  C^er.)  There  is 
KHue  picturesque  and  pleasingscenery 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Huddera- 
field,  though  the  surrounding  country 
is  by  no  means  the  most  fertile  dis- 
trict of  Yorkshire.  The  ooal  which 
is  foond  here  in  plenty,  and  the 
abundance  of  water-power,  are  the 
real  causes   of  the    prosperity   of 

ITcrJcahirt.} 


the  town,  which  in  1801  had  only  a 
population  of  7268.  The  staple  trade 
of  cloth-weaving  is  carried  on*  not 
only  in  the  town,  but  in  all  the  sur- 
rounding valleys,  villages,  and  ham* 
lets :  thus  rendering  it  a  far  more 
domestic  occupation  than  in  Leeds, 
Bradford,  or  Halifax.  Tl)e  condition 
of  tlie  workpeople  also  is  better  than 
in  those  towns,  their  employment 
being  more  constant,  their  appearance 
more  healthy,  the  diildren  rosy- 
cheeked,  the  cottages  comfortable, 
and  often  furnished  with  a  piano. 
(Musical  power  and  taste  are  not  less 
noticeable  among  the  workpeople 
of  Huddersfield  than  in  the  other 
manufacturing  towns.)  The  agri- 
culture of  the  district  has  greatly 
improved  since  the  early  part  of  the 
century,  when  it  produced  little  more 
than  a  scantv  crop  of  oats.  The 
older  part  of  the  town,  in  addition  to 
the  manor  of  Almondbury,  is  the  pro- 
perty of  Sir  John  Ramsden,  Bart,  and 
has  been  in  the  possession  of  his  fa- 
mily since  the  days  of  Charles  U.  A 
storv  is  told  that  an  offer  was  once 
made  to  Mr.  Firth,  a  wealthy  Quaker, 
who  owned  two  small  patches  of 
ground  in  one  comer  of  the  town, 
tne  only  pieces  not  belonging  to  the 
Bamsdens,  to  purchase  them  by 
covering  them  with  guineas;  and 
that  his  answer  was  **  Set  them  edge- 
ways, and  the  ground  is  yours."  The 
present  and  preceding  Baronets  have 
oeen  large  purchasers  of  land  during 
the  last  70  or  80  years,  extending 
their  property  on  the  N.  and  W. 
sides  of  the  town.  Two  splendid 
blocks  of  building  have  been  erected, 
by  the  present  Sir  John  Bamsden  for 
warehouses  and  offices,  the  estate 
office  forming  the  centre.  These  of  e 
near  the  station,  and  in  front  of  the 
station  is  a  statue,  in  white  marble, 
by  Theed,  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  in  his 
robes  as  Chancellor  of  the  1^* 
chequer. 

Huddersfield  (Oderafelt  in  Domes- 
day) was  no  doubt  (unless,  as  has 
been  asserted,  the  stream  running 
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through  it  was  anciently  called  the 
Hother),  00  named  from  the  Odere 
or  Othere  who  established  him- 
self here  in  the  "field'*  or  wood- 
clearing  by  the  river-side.  It  is  the 
most  westemly  of  the  "fields,"  a 
tennination  always  indicating  an 
open  space  in  the  forest,  whidi  in- 
crease m  number  as  Sheffield  is  ap- 
proached. 

Except  its  mills  and  fectories  Hud- 
dersfield  itself  contains  little  to  in- 
terest the  visitor.  The  churches  are 
all  modem.  The  best  are  8t,  John\ 
of  Early  Dec.  character,  built  by  Sir 
J.  Bamsden,  from  designs  by  Butter- 
fidd;  St,  Thomas  8,  also  Early  Dec, 
built  by  the  brothers  Starkey,  Sir  O. 
G.  Sedt,  archit. ;  and  St,  Andrew* s, 
Early  Dec.,  W.  H.  OrotfUand,  archit. 
The  parish  ch.,  ded.  to  St.  Peter,  was 
entirely  rebuilt  in  1836 ;  and  is  said 
to  have  been  originally  founded  (in 
1073)  by  Walter  de  Laci,  who  had 
vowed  to  buUd  a  ch.  at  Huddersfield 
when  in  peril  of  his  life  among  the 
then  dangerous  morasses  between  this 
place  and  Halifax.  It  still  pays  a 
fee  of  recognition  to  the  mother  ch. 
of  Dewsbury,  but  until  the  Dissolu- 
tion belonged  to  the  Priory  of  Nostel, 
also  founded  by  the  Lacys.  The 
Cloth  HaUt  an  ugly  red-brick  ro- 
tunda, built  by  Sir  John  Bamsden 
in  1768,  is  worth  entering  on  market- 
days  (Tuesdays)  before  i  past  12.  It 
was  the  emporium  for  the  products 
of  the  domestic  manufacturers  called 
"clothiers,"  who  exposed  their  goods 
in  the  bulk  or  unfinished  state. 
Woollen  cloths,  plain  and  twilled, 
were  the  staple  productions  of  the 
entire  district,  extending  from  El- 
land  and  Stainland  on  the  N.,  Staley- 
bridge  and  Saddleworth  W.,  and  S. 
by  Penistone  to  Kirkburton  and 
Kirkheaton  on  the  £.  Merchants 
from  Leeds,  Halifax,  and  of  Hud- 
dersfield itself,  were  the  purchasers, 
who  dyed  and  dressed  the  cloths 
ready  for  the  tailor  and  draper. 
The  factory  system  has  changed  all 
this,  and  year  by  year  the  Hall  be- 


comes less  used,  as  the  larger  firms 
now  complete  the  goods  and  sell  in 
their  own  warehouses ;  and  the  Cloth 
Hall  will,  perhaps,  eventually  he 
converted  into  shops  or  market,*  like 
the  "  Piece  Halls  ^  of  Bradford  and 
Halifax. 

Elland  and  Stainland  are  now 
given*  up  to  worsted  and  cotton. 
Saddleworth  no  longer  sends  its  con- 
tingent; and  yet  the  quaoti^  <^ 
woollen  goods  made  and  sold  in 
Huddersfield  and  the  neighbour- 
hood immensely  exceeds  the  amount 
when  the  Clot&  Hall  was  the  centre 
of  the  trade.  There  are  in  Ute 
town  more  than  100  woollen-mills, 
besides  a  few  silk  and  cotton  fieustories. 
Firms  of  German  merchants  have 
been  increasing  in  all  these  towns  of 
late  years,  and  do  busineeB  mainly 
with  the  Continent. 

The  town  is  now  corporate,  but 
does  not  possess  a  Town-hall.  The 
Corporation  occupy  part  of  a  build- 
ing, formerly  the  Philosophical  Hall, 
the  rest  of  which  serves  as  a  theatre. 

The  MeehanM  Institution — a 
plain  substantial  building  in  North- 
umberland-street, with  news,  lec- 
ture, and  class  rooms — is  worth  a 
visit.  The  Institute  is  one  of  the 
most  fiourishing  in  the  kingdom. 

The  Literary  and  Scientific  So- 
ciety has  purchased  a  building 
formerly  used  as  a  chapel.  There 
is  a  small  museum,  and  lectures  and 
conversaziones  are  given  during  the 
winter. 

The  ArefuBological  and  Topo- 
graphical  Association^  founded  in 
18&I,  has  the  nucleus  of  a  library 
in  a  room  allotted  to  it  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Col.  Brook,  in  Burston  Boad. 
This  Society  has  extended  its  bounds 
and  is  now  the  Yorkshire  A.  and  T., 
and  excursions  to  some  object  of 
interest  in  the  county  are  made 
annually  under  its  auspices. 

A  new  bridge  over  the  Colne,  of 
one  noble  span,  has  been  erected 
(1873),  replacing  the  old  one  of  2 
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azches  ^th  high  pitch,  for  which 
Blind  Jack  of  J^HAreeborough  was 
the  oontractor. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Hndders- 
field  are  WhtOey  Fork,  the  old  seat 
of  the  Beanmonts,  and  Fiz&y  HcM 
(Gol.  Sdwards).  Pleasant  excursions 
may  be  made  to  Almondbury  (camp 
and  yVHia^)  and  Woodsome  Hall; 
and  to  Black,  the  probable  site  of  the 
ancient  Oambodunum ;  tind  the  short 
line  of  rly .  to  Kirkburton  opens  some 
pictoresque  country. 

fl)    Almondbwry    Camp     CGastle 
Hill  as  it  is  generally  called)  may 
be  eaffily  reached  from  the  Berry 
Brow  Stat,  of  the  Holmflrth  Bly., 
whence  it  is  distant  about  1  m. ;  or 
from  the  Fenay  Stat.,  on  the  Kirk- 
burton Bailway  (see  poi<).    (In  the 
garden    of  DudrnanJtone^  the  viUa 
of  W.  B.  Haigh,  Esq.,  overlooking 
what   ia   called  the  "Big  VaUey." 
is  a  remarkable  block  of  millstone 
grit,    the   retic  of  an    escarpment, 
haying  in  it  a  cayem  precisely  like  a 
sea-cave.    The  rock  itself  has  all  the 
marks  of  the  action  of  the  sea.   It  is 
on  the  edge  of  the  coal-measures.) 
Castle  Hill  is  about  900  ft  above  the 
sea ;  and  is  crowned  by  an  entrench- 
ment (with   a   angle   mound   and 
foflse)  taking  the  form  of  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  but  with  a  mound  run- 
ning ftax)as  the  enclosure   a  little 
distance    from    either    end,     thus 
making  a    central   square  division, 
with  ^o  rounded  extremities.    No 
Roman  remains   have   been   found 
here,  althoii^h  the  squared  centre 
seems  to  inmcate  the  work  of  that 
people,  and  it  is  &r  from  improbable 
that  a  British  camp  on  so  command- 
ing a  position  may  have  been  occupied 
by  the  legionaries.  Camden  describes 
**  some  ruins  of  the  walls  of  a  castle, 
well  guarded,"  as  existing  in  his  time 
within  the  entrenchment ;  and  after- 
wards, asserting   that    Almondbury 
was  the  ancient  Oambodunum,  men- 
tions   the  discoveiT    of   "cinders" 
and  stones  marked  by  fire,  which  he 


lookedupon  as  remains  of  the  eh.  built 
in  Oarotxxiunum  by  Panlinus,  and 
burnt  by  Penda  (see  however  Slack, 
pott) ;  but  there  are  no  traces  at  pre- 
sent of  any  kind  of  masonry.  (The 
house  which  stands  within  the  camp 
is  entirely  modem.)  The  Lacyshad 
a  castle'  at  Almondbury,  granted  to 
them  by  King  Stephen,  who  is  said 
to  have  built  it;  and  a  MS.  copied 
by  Dodsworth  asserts  that  in  the  let 
year  of  £dw.  II.  a  certain  foreigner 
^quidam  extraneus)  was  murdered 
in  a  dungeon  of  the  castle,  *'  habens 
corpus  quasi  devoratum  vermibus, 
avibus,  et  canibus,"  and  was  then 
thrown  outside  of  the  walls.  But 
this  castle  may  have  stood  below, 
near  the  ch.  and  village,  and  at  any 
rate  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  for 
placing  it  on  the  hill.  Very  little  is 
known  with  accuracy  of  the  history 
of  this  mediceval  castle ;  but  it  was 

E'  Btps  the  "  caput  baroniie  "  of  the 
s  here,  since  the  chief  constable 
nddersfield  is  still  appointed  and 
sworn  in  at  Almondbury. 

The  view  from  Castle  Hill  is  very 
fine  and  extensive ;  and  the  character 
of  the  district  is  well  seen.  High 
bare  hills  and  ridges,  with  wooded 
valleys  piercing  them,  stretch  away  S. 
and  W.  Stanedge  and  Holm  Moss, 
on  the  Lsncashire  border,  are  con- 
spicuous. N.  Huddersfield  is  visible ; 
and  N.E.  it  is  said  that  York  Minster 
is  to  be  sometimes  seen.  The  hills 
and  moors  on  which  we  look  from 
Castle  Hill  are  dotted  with  many 
tumuli,  houses,  and  stone  monuments 
(rings  and  upright  stones),  indicating 
thati  in  the  British  period,  the  dis- 
trict was  well  peopled.  There  is 
some  picturesQue  scenery  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  Oolne  valley  ;  but 
on  the  whole  this  high  country  has  no 
very  great  attractions  for  the  tourist. 
The  village  of  Almondbuiy  lies 
N.E.  under  the  Castle  Hill.  The 
eft.,  ded.  to  All  Saints,  is  worth  a  visit. 
(Camden  asserts  that  the  ch.  here 
waff  founded  by  Panlinus,  and  ded. 
to  St.  Alban,  hence  Almondhvxy  by 
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oorraption  frtm  Albanhuij.  It  was 
never  so  dedicated,  however;  and 
Camden's  assertion  rests  entirely  on 
his  identification  of  this  place  with 
the  Cambodunomc^Bede,  now  fixed 
with  tolerable  certainty  at  Slack, 
eeepotL    The  name  Almondbary  is 

eerhaps  personal  (Aleman's  Castle), 
at  this  IS  not  certain.)  The  chancel 
is  £.  £ng.  (circ  1220?);  the  nave 
Perp.,  with  the  date  1471.  On  either 
side  of  the  chancel  are  chantries 
(Perp.)*  founded  by  the  Kays  of 
Woodsome,  and  the  Beanmonts  of 
Whitley.  In  the  chancel  is  an  in- 
cised slab  for  one  of  the  Kays,  date 
1574.  There  is  a  very  fine  font 
cover,  of  the  same  character  as  those 
at  Halifax  and  Bradford ;  and  in  a 
chest  in  the  aide  (mde  and  early) 
are  preserved  some  ancient  standard 
measures  for  wine  and  com.  The 
Perp.  tower  is  loffy,  with  high  win- 
dows, filled  with  Peip.  traoeiy,  in 
the  uppermost  story.  Round  the 
nave  or  the  ch.,  dose  under  the 
roof  Cwithin),  runs  the  following  in- 
scription :— 

"Thou  man  nnkind  Have  in  thy  mind 
Mrblodyfacce  My  woundes  wyde  On  every 
side  For  thy  tremMS.— Thou  qmAT  hard 
Tarn  hiderwaid  fi^ld  thj  Savyor  free 
Unkind  tboa  art  From  me  to  depart  And 
mercy  I  would  grant  the&r— For  love  of  the 
The  Jywea  smeared  me  With  akonrgoos 
kyne  and  sharp  With  a  crown  of  thom  My 
head  al  to  torn  With  a  speyt  they  thirlyd 
my  hart.— With  nails  tree  'fhey  nailed  me 
Fast  both  foyt  and  hand  For  thy  trespas 
Biy  paabon  was  To  reed  theflrom  thefende.— 
F«nne  cannot  write  Nor  man  indyght  Fidns 
that  I  had  so  lliose  mad  my  body  bloo  By 
wounds  both  large  atad  long.— Thou  doys  me 
more  dyn  When  thou  doth  swyra  Byrne 
here  of  my  body  Tlun  the  Jwy«a  did  That 
splylt  my  blod  On  the  Honnt  of  Calvere.— 
Wiierefore  pray  the  Thy  swearing  )a^  hy 
Dread  Ood  alteryn  If  thou  will  do  so  To 
hevyn  shall  thou  go  Among  angels  to  syng." 

Before  the  verses  are  the  words, 
**  Qefer  Dyson  was  the  maker  of  tiiis, 
Anno  Domini  1522.*'  Qaffer  Dyson's 
production  may  be  compared  with 
one  somewhat  similar  on  the  rood- 
screen  in  Oampsall  Church.  (See 
Bte.  2.) 


Almondbary  Oh.  seems  to  haw 
been  one  of  the  eadiest  offsets  from 
Dewsbuiy,  to  which  it  still  pays  dues. 
A  very  lajge  parish  stretches  away 
fh>m  it,  in  which  many  danghttf 
diurches  have  been  built,  twelve  of 
which  now  pay  dues  to  Almondbuiy. 

About  1  m.  from  the  village  is 
TFoodsofiM  HaU  (a  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Dartmouth),  one  of  the  moat  chaim- 
in^  old  places  in  Yorkshire.  (Wood- 
some  may  be  conveniantlT  veacbed 
from  Fenay  Stat.,  on  the  Kirk- 
burton  Railwav,  see  posQ.  The 
house,  refronted  in  1600,  and  eisaio 
somewhat  altered  in  1644,  low, 
gabled,  and  with  long  stone  windowai 
stands  on  a  paved  tenaoe,  with  a 
balustrade  in  front  Tofts  of  antom- 
nal  crocus  push  upward  between  the 
chinks  of  the  pavement ;  and  masses 
of  old-fiadiioned  "greeneiy**  rise 
against  the  grey  walls  themselves. 
From  the  terrace  there  is  a  beautiful 
view  down  the  valley,  which  ismudt 
wooded*  There  is  an  air  aboat  the 
whole  place,  not  only  of  unbroken 
antiquity  but  of  the  most  complete 
repose  and  quiet,  oontrastiDg  most 
delightfoUy  with  the  bustle  of  the 
surrounding  distdot.  The  inteiior 
is  as  litde  changed  as  the  outside. 
A  gallery  runs  alon^  one  side  of  the 
hail;  which,  with  its  old  portraits, 
aimour,  cabinets,  and  enonnousfiie- 
place  (above  whidi  are  tiie  names 
Arthur  Eav,  Beatrix  Kay),  affoids 
an  admirable  study  for  the  artist  A 
daughter  of  Arthur  and  Beatrix  Kay 
married  Lord  Lewisham*  and  thus 
brought  Woodsome  into  the  fiunily  of 
its  present  owners.  Curious  pcnliaits 
of  an  earlier  John  Kay  and  nis  wift 
(temp.  Hen.  YUL,  the  bmlden  of  the 

house)  hang  on  cranes  in  the  h»^ 
BO  that  they  can  be  turned  on  either 
side.  On  the  reverse  of  John  Ksy'i 
portrait  are  the  aims  of  many  Yon* 
shire  fiunilies,  "^kin  to  Woodsoine,"  | 
by  John  Kay  and  his  wife;  sod  on 
the  reverse  <»  his  wife*a  portrait  are  i 
the  "  portraituros  *' of  the  dttPBDdsnts 
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of  an  earlier  Aribnr  Kay.  Many 
edifying  venes  are  inscribed  on  either 
piotore,  including  the  **  VUa  tUBoris 

-  To  live  At  bfnne  in  howswyverfe 
To  order  wel  my  famylye 
To  aea  thqr  lyve  not  iityllye 
To  tMriDge  ope  children^  vertofdye 
To  zelyeve  poure  foolk  willlnglye 
Ttdfl  is  my  care  with  modestye 
To  leade  my  Itib  in  iKmestye." 

The  hoiue  ia  boilt  round  a  sqnaro 
eanaijBTd,  into  which  the  main 
entiaDoe  formerly  led.  There  are 
many  gables,  and  an  external  stair* 
case  of  stone  afibrds  access  to  the 
upper  chambers.  Woodsome  is  alto- 
gether an  admirable  specimen  of  a 
good  (thoogh  not  large)  Yorkshire 
honae  of  the  16th  cent ;  and  it  is 
moK^  to  be  hoped  that  it  is  destined 
feo  imdetgo  no  changes.  At  the  back 
axe  aome  pleasant  woods,  with  a  space 
of  green  neld  {ham — woods^Aom)  be- 
tween ihem  and  the  hous& 

(The  oh.  of  Fanileu  Tyas,  seen 
from  Woodsome,  is  modem.) 

A  good  view  of  Hnddersfield  is 
obtained  in  returning  to  the  town 
from  Almondbury. 

(2)  Blade,  the  andent  Gambo- 
dmrarn,  is  4|  m.  from  Hnddersfield^ 
W.  There  is  a  good  road  passing 
Trinity  Oh.  and  leaving  Idndley  to 
the  rt.  (The  pedestrian  may  walk 
to  it  akmg  Longwood  Edg6f  whence 
good  views  of  the  country  8.  are 
oommaiided.  On  the  hill  opposite, 
8.  are  the  reservoirs  from  which 
Hnddersfield  is  supplied  with  water.) 

OBmbodunum  is  mentioned  in  the 
Sod  of  the  Antonine  Itinera  as  a 
station  on  the  road  from  York  to 
Haooheeter  (Mancunium);  20  m. 
from  Tadoaster  (Oalcaria),  and  18  m. 
from  Manohester.  The  **  Gamounlo- 
dbunon,"  inserted  by  Ptolemy  among 
the  eitiea  of  the  Brigantes,  ia  perhaps 
the  same  place;  and  it  is  certainly 
the  **OMnpodonum*'  of  Bede  (H.  E., 
L  ii.   o.    14),  a   "villa  regia"  of 


Edwin,  in  which  Paidinus  built  a 
ch. — afterwards  burnt  by  the  heathen 
Penda  of  Meroia,  together  with  the 
whole  ** villa."  (The  altar,  "quia 
lapideum  erat/'  continues  Bede, 
escaped  the  fire  and  was  preserved 
in  a  monastery  in  Elmete.  After 
Oambodunum  was  burnt  the  North- 
umbrian kings  "  made  for  themselves 
a  villa"  in  the  region  of  Loidis.) 
The  site  of  Oambodunum,  the 
Boman  town  in  wtiich  there  is  thus 
tolerable  evidence  that  the '  Saxons 
established  themselves,  has  been 
variously  fixed  at  Doncaster,  at 
Almondbury,  at  Greetiand  (between 
Black  and  HaJifax),  and  at  Slack; 
bat  the  discoveries  which  have  been 
made  at  this  last  place  render  it 
tolerably  certain  that  the  station  was 
there.  The  position  is  hieh^  but  is 
screened  by  ahigher  ridge  W.  and  8. 
A  sloping  piece  of  ground  of  about 
12  acres  is  divided  into  enclosures 
caUed  the  *'  eald  "  or  **  old  *'  fields, 
on  which,  says  the  local  tradition, 
there  formerly  stood  a  great  town. 
An  altar,  ded.  to  Fortune,  by  0. 
Antonius  Modestus,  centurion  of  the 
6th  legion,  was  found  here  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  cent ;  and  Whit- 
taker  (Hist  of  Manchester)  asserts 
that  pieces  of  thick  glass,  urns, 
Boman  bricks  and  tiles,  &o.,  were 
tunied  up  in  great  (quantities  among 
the  crowded  foundations  of  buildings, 
against  which  the  fiurmers  frequentiy 
broke  their  ploughs.  (In  the  Hali- 
ikx  Museum  is  one  perfect  tile,  bear- 
ing the  inscription, "  Ooh.  UIL  Bre." 
(Oohors  quarta  Brenoorum)  and 
many  fragments;  and  a  sepulchre 
composed  of  such  tiles  is  preserved 
at  Huddersfield.)  A  hypocaust  and 
bath  have  been  found  and  uncovered 
here  (the  remains  are  preserved  at 
Qreenhead  Park);  and  a  tiiorough 
examination  of  the  **eald  fieldi^" 
made  bv  the  Yorkshire  (then  Hud- 
dersfield) ArchfBological  Assoc.,  has 
been  rewarded  by  a  full  confirma- 
tion of  the  views  of  Whittaker  and 
Watson  on  the  salject.  On  the  sum* 
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jnit  of  Lee  Hill,  a  UtUe  N.  of  Sluck, 
is  a  circular  oamp,  supposed  from  its 
shape  to  be  British;  and  near  it 
formerly  stood  a  cross,  oalled  Maplin 
Cross,  the  exact  sito  of  which  is 
marked  by  an  inscribed  stone.  The 
Boman  road  hard  by  can  still  be 
trace^l  on  the  unbroken  parts  of 
Lindley  Moor.  A  wide  view  is  com- 
manded from  it  On  the  western 
«dge  of  Holestone  Moor,  overlook- 
ing Slack  from  the  8.,  there  is  a 
large  rocking  stone,  called  as  usual, 
"  Druidioal,"  but  without  the  slightest 
reason. 

In  the  village  of  Stainland.  IJ  m. 
from  Slack,  is  an  ancient  cross  or 
landmark,— a  ciro.  shaft,  supporting 
a  square  block,  carved  with  a  St. 
Andrew's  Gross,  and  hollowed  on  the 
top.  Across  the  moor  about  2  m.  is 
Chreetland,  where  in  1597  a  remark- 
able Boman  altar  was  found,  and 
figured  by  Camden,  who  saw  it  at 
Bradley  Hall  (Sir  John  Saville's). 
The  tongue  of  land  where  it  was  dis- 
covered, at  the  junction  of  the  Black- 
brook  with  the  Oalder,  may  have 
been  the  site  of  a  villa ;  but  Boman 
relics  of  more  or  less  importance 
have  been  found  at  many  places  in 
this  neighbourhood. 

(3)  The  short  rly.  from  Hudders- 
field  to  Kirkburtou  is  a  brunch  of 
the  London  and  North- Western,  and 
opens  up  a  very  plciisant  country. 
There  is  a  station  at  Deighton ;  and 
then  one  Ht  Kirkheaton^  where  is  a 
ch.,  prettily  situated,  interesting 
chiefly  as  &e  burial-place  of  the 
Beaumonts  of  Whitley.  There  is  a 
mural  monument,  of  the  17th  cent^ 
for  Sir  Richard  Beaumont,  com- 
monly known  as  *' Black  Dick;'* 
and  a  good  6raM.  with  effigies  for  a 
Beaumont  and  his  wife.  The  next 
ttation  is  at  Fenay ;  and  from  it 
Almondbury  and  Woodsome  HsJl 
(see  ante)  may  be  visited.  Fenay 
Hall  is  an  old  timbered  building  of 
the  17th  cent.,  restored  by  its  oo- 
<jupier,  —  Keighl«y,    Esq.     Latin 


aphorisms  are  painted  in  old  Eag- 
lidh  letters  round  the  walls  of  the 
dining-room.  The  line  ocmtlnues  to 
Kirk^rton^  where  is  a  fine  cIl, 
£.  £.  and  Perp.,  restored  under  the 
care  of  W.  S.  Barber,  ESaq,  8hm 
MaU  (W.  Horsfall-Bill,  Esq.)  u 
beauti^Uy  situated  on  one  side  of 
the  valley.  Footpaths,  leading  some- 
times through  woods  and  fields,  msv 
be  followed  to  join  the  Huddersfield 
and  Sheffield  Rly.  at  Denby  Dale, 
Stocksmoor,  or  BrockholeB  gUUimt, 
(For  Holmfirth,  and  otiier  places 
accessible  from  Huddersfield  by  the 
Manchester  and  Sheffield  Rly.  (rus- 
ning  by  Penistone),  see  Rla.44). 


Leaving  Hnddersfleld  f<Mr  Man- 
Chester,  the  rly.  passes  tliroiigh  s 
tunnel  in  the  rook,  966  yds.  long;  in 
the  middle  of  which  occurs  an  open 
catting,  80  ft  deep,  to  allow  of  the 
junction,  U  of  the  branch  liy.  from 
Sheffield  to  Penistone.  The  tunnel 
runs  through  the  coal-^neasoies,  part 
of  winch  have  been  worked,  and  the 
workings  have  been  built  up  to  su»- 
iain  the  rly.  At  Longwood,  the  fi»t 
stat.,  tiie  rly.  is  oatxied  across  the 
valley  on  a  viaduct  of  20  arches, 
249  yds.  long  and  70  ft.  high.  GiAsar, 
the  next  stat.,  is  a  scattered  village 
with  a  ch.,  built  1829— the  head  of  a 
popidous  township,  actively  engaged 
m  the  woollen  inanufiactnre.  The 
Qolcar  Brook  viaduct  (61  yds.  long) 
and  the  OrimJtHs  viaduct  of  19  arches, 
233  yds.  long,  and  63  fU  high,  aie 
passed  before 

BlaiihwaUe  Stat.  This  villaiee,  on 
the  Oolneand  the  Huddersfield  Oemal. 
has  a  Spa  and  bathmff-houte,  supphed 
from  a  mineral  spring  abooiMdiiij: 
in  alkaline  salts  aiul  oarboreted  hy- 
drogen, the  latter  in  saoh  muotitf 
that  it  may  be  o^eoted  and  ounod. 
The  spring  rises  in  the  bed  of  the 
river,  but  is  now  reoeived  in  a  stcme 
reservoir.  The  spa  is  fieqnented  a 
summer  fay  the  obthien  oi  ^  rici- 
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nity ,  and  ia  useAil  in  some  diseases  of 
the  akin. 

A  noble  viaduct  of  14  arches,  75  ft. 
hig^h  in  the  centre,  and  182  yds.  long, 
ia  tJben  traversed,  and  the  rly.,  wina- 
ing  much,  and  enoonntering  many 
abrapt  corYes,  readies 

Manden  Stat.  On  the  E.  side  of 
Stanedge,  in  a  deep  yalley  on  one 
of  the  nead-waters  of  the  Golne  (5 
m.  N.  of  Delph),  lies  Marsden^  a 
populous  Tillage,  whose  inhabitants 
aie  chiefly  occupied  in  the  woollen 
manufactures,  though  there  is  also 
a  silk-mill  and  large  iron>foundry. 

[A  very  delightful  moorland  walk 
niay  be  taken  from  Marsden,  past 
Wi99efndefiiy  to  a  place  known  as  the 
Ide  of  Skffe,  There  is  a  road  part 
of  the  way,  and  a  poorly-de&ied 
path  fqr  the  rest.  From  the  high 
ground  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
valley  there  is  a  wide  and  very  fine 
view — ^long  hill-ranges,  broken  by 
^  doughs,"  each  with  its  streamlet ; 
a  pertect  sedusion,  to  which  the 
heaiher  and  bradcen  lend  beautiful 
and  varying  colour.] 

The  natural  streams  not  being  laige 
enough  in  dry  weather  to  supply  ti^e 
milla  heie^  la^  reservoirs  have  been 
formed  on  the  hills  S.  of  Marsden, 
containing  a  supply  suffldent  to  work 
the  mills  for  2  or  3  weeks,  at  the  rate 
of  S  hours  a  day.  There  axe  2  such 
reservoirs  of  12  and  40  acres  respec- 
tively to  supply 

The  Sudder^fieid  Canal,  which  has 
accompanied  us  up  the  valley  of  the 
Oolne  all  the  way  from  Huddenfield, 
and  about  |^  of  a  mile  from  Marsden 
enters  a  tnnnd  which  canies  it 
through  the  Stanedge  mountain; 
whence  it  extends  by  Staleybridge 
and  Moaeley  to  the  Ashton  and  Old- 
ham Oanal.  The  canal  tunnd  is 
driven  through  the  solid  look  (except 
about  i  m.  of  solid  masoniy  at  each 
end)  for  34  m.,  and  is  in  one  place 
^  ydk  below  the  surface.  The 
tunnd  is  ifttoa  obstructed   l^  the 


falling  in  of  fragments  from  tiie  roof, 
on  wmch  account  persons  are  placed 
to  warn  the  boatmen  at  each  end.  It 
is  only  wide  enough  to  admit  one 
boat  at  a  time.  Bs^es  are  admitted 
for  3  or  4  hours  in  succession,  first  at 
one  end  and  then  at  the  other.  They 
are  worked  through  the  tunnel  by 
labourers,  called  **legger8t"  because, 
lying  on  their  backs,  they  ^ush  the 
boat  through  by  kicking  with  their 
legs  against  the  walls, — a  hard  ser- 
vice, performed  in  the  dark,  and  not 
unattended  with  danger  from  the 
fedling  masses.  It  requires  2  hours 
to  leg  a  boat  througn,  and  a  man 
earns  from  Is.  to  Is.  6a.  for  the  task. 
The  Huddersfield  Canal,  com- 
menced by  James  Brindley,  but 
not  finished  for  20  years,  is  the 
loftiest  in  Britain,  being  655  ft 
above  the  sea-level.  Its  entire  length 
is  19^  m.,  and  tho  cost  is  believed  to 
have  exceeded  300,0002.  It  is  still 
constantly  used  to  convey  raw  ma- 
terials and  mauu&ctured  goods  be- 
tween Leeds  and  Hudder&eld  and 
Liverpool ;  a  traffic  which  the  rlys. 
have  not  much  affected. 

Eveiy  nook  and  comer  among 
these  wild,  barren,  and  uninviting 
bills  is  occupied  vrith  villages  and 
manuEactories ;  every  rill  and  torrent 
most  carefully  husbanded  to  turn  a 
wheel ;  and  in  addition,  a  very  great 
number  of  mills  are  set  in  motion  by 
steam. 

A  tunnel,  more  than  3  m.  long, 
running  psirallel  with  the  canal 
tunnd,  in  places  more  than  652  ft. 
below  the  surface,  and  so  straight 
that  in  a  clear  day  you  may  see 
through  it— carries  the  rly.  through 
Stanedge.  It  emerges  close  to  the 
JHggle  Stat. ;  and  a  little  beyond  is 

Saddldworth  Stat.  The  hilly  dis- 
trict of  Saddleworih  —  stretching 
alon^  one  side  of  Stanedge — (itself  a 
contmuation  of  Bladcstone  Edge, 
and  part  of  the  backbone  of  England) 
is  scattered  over  with  no  fewer  than 
77  villages  and  hamlets,  almost  all 
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of  which  are  occupied  in  the  woollen 
manufactnre.  sometimes  in  mills, 
sometimes  by  their  own  hearths, — 
in  which  latter  case  the  business  of 
a  daiiy-iiBirmer  is  often  added  to  that 
of  a  manufactnrer ;  and  the  same 
hands  ply  the  shuttle  and  milk  the 

OOWB« 

Saddleworth  (12  m.  from  Hnddere- 
field)  is  famed  tor  its  fine  cloths  and 
kerseymeres,  very  little  inferior  to 
those  of  the  W.  of  England.  (Messrs. 
WhitehoBid  and  Co.  here  weave 
bunting  for  flags,  destined  to  ••  brave 
the  battle  and  the  breeze"  all  over 
the  world.)  Though  a  large  part 
of  the  district  consists  of  high  and 
sterile  land,  it  has  increased  most 
rapidly  in  population,  and  is  the  seat 
of  prosperous  and  extensive  manu- 
fisictures.  The  number  of  steam- 
engines  is  very  great,  while  the 
valleys  of  the  Tame  and  Medlock, 
and  every  tributary  running  into 
them,  are  occupied  by  numerous 
mills.  (Stan^ge  is  the  watershed— 
the  streams  descending  on  one  side 
into  Yorkshire,  on  the  other  into 
Lancashire.)  The  contrast  between 
the  ancient  and  present  condition  of 
this  district,  whidi,  according  to  the 
tradition,  obtained  its  name  from 
having  been  **8old  for  a  saddle," 
is  not  a  littie  striking.  Many  of  the 
weavers  keep  beagles,  and  hare-hunt- 
ing is  a  common  amusement,  **  the 
field  "  following  the  hounds  on  fix>t. 

The  rocks  of  Greenfield,  near 
Saddleworth,  are  very  picturesque; 
and  near  them  are  some  stone  relics 
of  the  primsdval  period,  known  as  the 
•*  Pots  and  Pans." 

A  short  distance  from  Saddleworth 
the  rly .  crosses  the  Yorkshire  border, 
and  soon  reaches  StaJeybridge^  in 
Cheshire,  and,  1  m.  further,  Ashton- 
under-Lyne,  in  Lancashire.  (For 
tile  route  hence  to  Manchester  see 
Handbook  of  Lancashire,) 


BOUTE  38. 

LEEDS  TO  WAKERELO. 

(Great  Northern  i^y.—lS  trains 
daily.    Time  of  transit,  25  min.) 


The  rly.,  leaving  Leeds  Item  the 
Gentral  Stat.,  passes  through  a  oountrf 
of  no  great  mterest  till  it  reacted 
Wakefield.  Its  whole  courseis  through 
the  coal-measures,  which  are  largelj 
worked,  especially  in  the  neighboor- 
hood  of  WeJcefield.  The  small  woods, 
which  here  and  there  vary  the  sm*- 
face  very  pleasantiy,  are  grown  in 
order  to  pnovide  supports  for  the 
collieries. 

Besides  the  stat  at  the  HaEbeek 
Junction,  there  are  others  at  Beettm, 
Arddey    Junction,    and    LofSmmet. 
(From  Ardsley  Junction  a  branch  line 
runs  rt  by  Gildersome  and  Mgfat- 
lington  to  Bradfoid  (trannt  in  40 
min.).  Immediately  rt  of  the  Drigfat- 
lington    Stat    is    AdwaHon    Moor, 
where,  June  SOth,  1 643,  the  Fairfiixes 
(who  in  January  had  entered  Brad- 
ford, and  bad  afterwards  taken  Leedd 
by  storm)  were  entirely  defeated  by 
the  Earl   of  Newcastla    (He  wbs 
created  marquis  in  the  aame  year.) 
''The  Earl  of  Newcasde^*'  says  ttra 
account   in   Bushworth,  "had  the 
advantage  in  numbers,  eapecially  in 
horse ;  but  Fairfez's  foot  at  first  got 
the  ground,  and  had  almost  eneom- 
paased  the  Earl's  train  of  artillery, 
and  pint  his  forces  to  the  rout,  when 
a  stand  at  pikes  gave  some  check  to 
their  sucoees,  and  at  the  same  time  • 
body  of  horse  fell  upon  their  rear 
and  routed  them ;  so  that,  the  fortunes 
of  the  field  being  changed  in  one 
instanti  Fair6z*s  anny  was  ntteriy 
defeated,  several  pteoss  of  ordnance 
taken,  four  or  Ave  huiidred  men  rials. 
and  many  priaonen  taken.'*  Theiii- 
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lage  of  Adwalton,  as  its  name  indi- 
cate8»  is  on  the  line  of  a  Roman 
▼idnal  way,  called  here  "Tong 
Street " — ^the  entire  course  of  whicn 
haa  not  been  tiaoed. 

WaktfiM  {H0td$:  Boll,  best; 
Steifiml  Anns;  George;  Pop.  of 
township  in  1871,  21,076),  weU 
sitoated  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Galder,  was,  nntil  the  rise  of  Leeds 
within  the  present  oent,  the  mat 
ca|nAal  of  the  clothing  trade  in  xork- 
Bhue.  Henry  YQ.  settled  many 
foreign  weavers  of  woollen  cloth  at 
Wakefield,  where  the  mannftietnre 
had  long  been  niaotised ;  and  Ijeland, 
in  the  reign  of  Menir  Yllln  describee 
it  as  "a  very  qnick  market  town, 
meately  large,  the  whole  profit  of 
which  standeth  by  coarse  caapery." 
Early  in  the  last  cent  the  worsted 
blanch  of  the  manniaotnre  was  estab- 
lished here ;  and  in  1752  the  inha- 
bitants were  of  note  as  makers  of 
wmsted  yam,  camblets,  and  stuffs. 
Alaige "  Piece  Hall "  was  afterwards 
erected;  but  either  from  want  of 
enterprise  or  from  the  more  fortunate 
positions  of  soch  towns  as  Leedsand 
Bndfbid,  the  woollen  trade  of  Wake- 
field declined  as  that  of  the  neigh- 
bonring  towns  increased.  There  are 
still  some  woollen  &ctories  here ;  and 
many  mills  employed  in  spinning 
hosiery  yam  for  the  Nottingham  and 
Leieestier  Izade,  but  the  main  business 
of  the  place  is  now  agricultural,  in 
eoni*  wool,  and  cattle.  One  result  of 
the  change  is  that  Wakefield  is  a 
more  agreeable  place  of  residenoe 
than  its  more  bustling,  but  blacker 
and  gloomier  neighbours.  There 
are  indeed  many  collieries  abont  i^ 
and  some  iron-lGutories  have  risen 
on  its  outskirts;  but  no  suohdoud 
of  smoke  hanss  over  the  town  as 
that  whsoh  hides  the  sunlight  from 
Leeds.  The  Galder  is  navigable 
hence  to  Salter  Hebble,  where  it  is 
joined  by  canals  extending  to  the 
If  eisey.  Much  coal  is  exported  from 
the  district  by  this  means.    The 


town  is  well  buUt,  with  many  large 
brick  houses;  and  a  few  of  earlier 
date — belonging  to  the  days  of 
"Menr  Wakefield,"  as  it  was 
formerly  called ;  though,  says  Fuller, 
"what  peculiar  cause  of  mirth  this 
town  hath  above  otiiers,  I  do  not 
know,  and  dare  not  too  curiously 
inquire,  lest  I  turn  their  mirth  among 
themselves  into  anger  against  me. 
Sure  it  is  seated  in  a  fniitful  soil 
and  cheap  country ;  and  where  ^;ood 
cheer  and  company  are  the  premisses, 
mirth  (in  common  oonsequenoe)  will 
be  the  conolnsion.*'  George-a-Green, 
the  **  jolly  pinder  *'  (keeper  of  the 
town  pound  or  **  pinlEbid "),  who 
lived  "m  Wakefield  all  on  a  green," 
— and  who^  after  fighting  "Bobin 
Hood,  Scarletft  and  John,"  for  a  long 
summer's  day  (see  jpott  —  Stanley 
Hall),  took  service  with  the  **  gentle 
thief"  —  introduced  him,  after  the 
fight,  to  the  <«  good  cheer"  of  Wake- 
field :— 

**  *  I  have  both  bread  and  beef/  lald  the  pinder, 
*  And  good  ale  of  the  beet' 
'And  that  la  meat  good  eDoagb/  saidBobin 
Hood. 
'  For  each  unbidden  goesta' " 

Excellent  cheer  is  still  to  be  com- 
manded here;  though  unfortunately 
not  at  such  rates  as  in  the  days  of 
Leland,  who  says  that  "a  rieht 
honest  man  ahal  fare  wel  in  Wake- 
field for  2  pens  a  meale." — It  has 
been  suggested  that  one  cause  of 
'* merriment"  at  Wakefield  was  af- 
forded by  the  "mysteries"  or 
"miracle  plays,'*  which  were  per- 
formed here,  at  stated  seasons,  as  at 
Ooventry  and  Chester.  The  so- 
called  "  Towneley  Mysteries  '  were 
those  played  at  Wakefield,  and  they 
contain  one  or  two  local  allusions. 

The  famous  battle  of  Wakefield, 
foufpht  Bee.  81,  1460,  will  best  be 
noticed  after  the  town  itself  has  been 
described.  The  chief  places  of  in- 
terest are— the  Parish  Gh.,  the  Gom 
Exchange,  and  the  Chaatnr  Chapel, 
on  the  bridge  over  the  Calder. 

T  3 
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The  *Pan$k  Churdi  (All  Saints), 
the  lofty  spire  of  wtuch,  ruing 
grandly  over  the  surrounding  build- 
ings, is  the  great  feature  of  the  town, 
was  consecrated  by  Archbp.  William 
de  Melton  in  1329.  The  tower  and 
spire  are  (or  were)  of  this  date.  The 
rest  of  the  ch.  was  demolished  and 
rebuilt  150  years  later.  Great  part 
of  the  walls  of  the  ch.  was  rebuilt 
between  1724  and  1800 ;  and  in  1861 
the  tower  and  spire  were  most  care- 
fully restored  under  the  direction  of 
Sir  G,  (?.  SooU  at  a  cost  of  50002.  The 
height  of  tower  and  spire  is  237  ft 
The  Perp.  interior  of  the  ch.  is  fine, 
with  wide  chancel  and  aisles,  after  the 
fashion  set  by  York  Minster.  This 
has,  since  1861,  been  gradually  "  re- 
storing '*  under  the  direction  of  8tr 
O.  G.  8cdU,  Some  new  windows 
have  been  inserted,  and  those  E.  and 
W.  have  been  filled  with  stained 
glass  by  Hardman,  Some  tall  screen- 
work,  temp.  Charles  I.,  between  the 
nave  and  chancel  deserves  attention. 
The  organ-case,  of  the  same  cha- 
racter, was  a  gift  from  the  great 
Earl  of  Straff'ord.  The  ch..yard  is 
paved  with  tombstones. 

The  Corn  Exchange,  built  in  1837, 
and  enlarged  in  1862,  is  the  largest 
dn  England  except  that  in  Amrk 
Lane,  London.  It  is  worth  a  visit 
on  market-days,  when  an  enormous 
amount  of  business  is  tranpacted. 
Wakefield  is  the  great  com  market 
for  all  this  part  of  Yorkshire.  In 
the  CaJUU  Market  was  held  (1832) 
the  great  meeting  of  the  men  of  the 
West  Biding,  which  in  effect  carried 
the  Beform  Bill.  In  the  KirkgaU, 
which  runs  down  to  thd  Calder,  is  a. 
picturesque  timber-framed  house  lo- 
cally known  as  the  *'  Six  Chimblies.'* 

The  *Chaidry,  on  the  bridge  over 
the  Calder,  S.  of  the  tovm,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  direct  memorial  of 
the  battle  of  Wakefield,  and  (ex- 
cept that  on  the  bridge  at  Bother- 
ham)  is  the  only  example  of  the  kind 
now  remaining  in  England.  The 
bridge  itself  dates  from  the  reign  of 


Kdw.  in. :  and  theCaiantry,  ongm- 
ally  built  by  Sir  Bobert  Knollesin  the 
same  reign,  was  refounded  by  Bdw. 
IV.  in  order  that  pray®"  might  coo- 
stantly  be  made,  in  iii  for  the  w^ 
his  father,  Bicbard  Duke  of  York, 
and  for  those  of  the  foUoweis  of  the 
White  Boee  who  fell  in  the  battle. 
The  littie  chapel  is  80  £L  loBg  and 
^4  wide,  anwi,  after  having  long  aenred 

as  a  com-fiustor'acounting-hoiiaeaDd 
lumber-room,  waa  restored  in  1847,  at 
a  cost  of  nearly  8000L,  and  aerfioeii 
occasionally  performed  in  it.  Xbe 
windows  are  filled  with  good  Peip- 
trooery;  and  the  W.  front  (fiauaug 
the  bridge)  is  divided  by  battreases 
into  recessed  oompartmenta^  arafaed. 
Above  is  an  entablatiira^  between 
which  and  the  battlements  are  five 
sculptured  figures.  The  great  flood 
of  the  16th  Nov.  1866  roee  neariy 
to  this  chapel,  and  laid  ail  the  lower 
parts  of  Wakefield  under  water. 

In  the  autumn  of  1460  the  Duke 
of  York,  who  had  returned  from 
Ireland  after  the  Yorkist  victory 
(July  10)  at  Northampton,  arrived 
in  London,  and,  "after  lon^  argu- 
ment," agreed  to  a  oompromuo  with 
the  party  of  King  Henry;  w- 
ranging  that  Henry  ahonld  refaun 
the  crown  for  bis  life,  but  that  the 
Duke  should  be  recognised  as  heir 
apparent.  Queen  Margaret,  however, 
who  was  then  in  the  North,  woold 
not  surrender  her  son's  rights  with- 
out a  ftother  struggle.  The  Eari 
of  Northumberland,  and  the  Lords 
Clifford,  Daciea,  and  Neville,  at  once 
armed  in  her  cause ;  and  the  Dnkee 
of  Exeter  and  Somerset*  and  the 
Earls  of  Devon  and  Wiltshire, 
joined  her,  with  their  f<4iow6i»,  at 
York.  The  Duke  of  York,  with  s 
body  of  about  6000  men  (the  exact 
numbers  are  uncertain,  but  it  is  dear 
that  they  were  very  much  below  those 
of  the  queen's  army,  said  to  have  been 
18,000),  set  out  from  Iiondon  to  op- 
pose Queen  Maigaiet»  and  reaehed 
Sandal  Oastle^  2  m.  from  the  centre  of 
Wakefield(on  the  bills,  of  thebi^). 
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on  CSmstatas  Eye.  Here  he  -wm  ad- 
vined  to  vbU  until  the  Earl  of  March 
r  afterwards  JSdw.  lY.)  could  join  him; 
but  he  insuted  on  aocepting  the 
ehaUeoge  of  hia  enemies  (who  were 
At  Wakefield),  and  deaoended  (Dec. 
3O-n0o  Fabyan  and  the  Rot  Pari. 
1  Edw.  lY.— others  make  it  the  Slst 
Dec)  upon  Wakefield  Green,  as  the 
Isvel  ground  on  the  8.  bank  of  the 
Galder  waa called.  (The  '* pinder" 
It  will  be  remembered,  "dwelt  on 
Wakefield  Green.'*)  "He  was  suf- 
feared  to  pass  forward/'  says  Hall, 
**  towards  the  main  battle ;  but  when 
he  was  in  the  plain  ground  between 
hifl  castle  and  the  town  of  Wakefield, 
he  was  envizoned  on  eyery  side,  like 
a  fish  in  a  net»  or  a  deer  in  a  buck- 
stall  ;  so  that  he,  manfully  fighting, 
was  within  half  an  hour  slidn  and 
deed,  and  his  whole  army  discom- 
fited; and  with  hun  died,  of  his 
trus^  Mends,  his  two  bastard  uncles. 
Sir  John  and  Sir  Hugh  Mortimei8» 
Sir  Dayy  HaUe,  his  chief  councillor, 
Sir  Hugh  Hastings,  Sir  Thomas 
Nevel.  William  and  Thomas  Aparre^ 
both  brethren*  and  two  thousand  and 
eight  hundred  otbeis,  whereof  many 
were  young  gentlemen  and  heiis  of 
great  parentage  in  the  &  part,  whose 
uneages  revenged  their  deaths  with- 
in 4  months  next  and  immediately 
ensuing/'  Whether  the  well-known 
scene  of  the  Duke  of  York's  death,  in 
the  'Third  Part  of  Henry  YL'  (act  i 
sc.  4),  is  historically  true,  is  uncertain. 
It  is  founded  on  a  passage  in  Holin* 
shedy  who  says  '*  Scmie  write,  that  the 
duke  was  taken  alive,  and  by  derision 
made  to  stand  on  a  molehill ....  on 
whoee  head  they  put  a  garland  made 
of  bullnnhes  instead  of  a  ciown,' '  and 
then,  after  mocldng  him,  struck  off  his 
head.  It  is  more  probable  that  his 
body  was  foiund  on  uie  fi^d,  and  that 
it  was  tilien  mutilated — ^the  head  being 
sent  to  York,  where  it  was  set  over 
Hickl^;ate  Bar.  Queen  Margaret's 
order  was  thus  duly  executed : — 

"  Off  with  his  facftd,  aod  set  it  on  York  gates; 
So  York  may  overlook  the  town  of  York." 


The  details  of  another  £Amous  epi- 
sode in  this  battle— the  murder  of 
the  young  Earl  of  Butland,  eon  of  the 
Ihike  of  York,  by  the  **  butcher  Olif- 
|bid"CHen.  YL,'  Part  UL,  act  i. 
9ceue  3) — are  not  less  doubtful.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  Itutland  fell  by 
the  hand  of  Cli£Eord,  of  whom  Leland 
only  says  that  **for  slaughter  of 
men  at*  Wakefield  he  was  called 
the  boucher;"  and  it  is  tolerably 
certain  that  Butland,  when  he  fell, 
was  far  more  than  the  "  maidenlike 
person  of  12  years  "  as  Hall  describes 
him:  he  was  at  least  17  or  18, 
capable  therefore  of  having  taken 
part  in  the  battle.  The  bodies  of  the 
Duke  of  York  and  of  the  young  Earl 
of  Butland  were  intenred  fint  at 
Pontefraot  and  afterwards  at  Fother- 
ingay,  where  the  Duke's  head  was 
afterwards  conveyed. 

¥nm  Wakefield  the  Queen  ad- 
vanced to  London,  and  fought  (Feb. 
17)  the  second  battle  of  St  Albans, 
where  Warwick  and  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  opposed  her  and  were  de- 
feated. But  London  remained  stea- 
dily Yorkist  Edward,  the  Earl  of 
March,  advanced  and  united  his 
forces  with  those  of  Warwick.  The 
Queen  retired  northwsurd.  Edward 
entered  London  and  was  proclaimed 
king;  but  in  a  few  days  was  com- 
pelled to  take  the  field  once  more 
against  the  Lancaslrians,  who  had 
gathered  at  York.  At  Ferrybridge 
{see  Rte,  2),  on  the  Aire,  the  first 
skiimjsh  took  place  (March  28); 
Clifford,  the  '*  butcher,"  was  killed  a 
few  hours  later  ^te.  2) ;  and  on  the 
following  day  (March  29)  occurred 
the  decisive  battle  of  Towton  {see 
Bte.  48). 

A  spot  close  to  Wakefield  Bridge, 
on  the  rt  bank  of  the  Galder,  is 
pointed  out  as  that  where  the  Duke 
of  York  was  killed ;  and  was  until 
recently  enclosed  by  a  wall.  (It  is 
on  the  rt  side  of  the  old  road  lead- 
ing from  Wakefield  to  Bamsley,  very 
near  Sandal  CJasUe.)  The  place  is 
marked  by  two  willows,  still  called 
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the  "Duke  of  York's  treeg/'  The 
Young  Earl  of  BuHaad  is  said  to 
have  been  killed  in  the  town,  where, 
wyis  Ijoland,  he  would  have  entered 
"  a  poor  woman's  house  for  succour ; 
ana  she,  for  fear,  shut  the  door» 
and  straight  the  Earl  was  killed/' 
The  age  of  these  local  traditionB 
however  is  not  certain,  and  perhaps 
little  dependenoe  can  be  placed  on 
theuL  (Oamden  savs  that  tne  spot  on 
which  the  Duke  £&1  was  marked  by 
a  cross.  This  is  said  to  have  been 
destroved  during  the  civil  war.) 
Sandal  Ch.  is  seen  rt;  and  on 
a  hill  crowned  with  trees  nearer  the 
river  are  some  scanty  remains  of 
the  castle — ^little  more  than  rubbish 
mounds,  but  enough  to  show  that 
the  central  mound  was  crowned  by 
a  shell  keep,  aud  that  there  were 
extei-nal  ditches  and  ramparts.  The 
position  oommands  the  Galder  valley 
and  the  surrounding  country;  and 
the  earthworks  are  probably  those  of 
a  stronghold  (British  or  Saxon)  finr 
more  ancient  than  the  Oastle,  built 
before  1800  by  one  of  the  Earls  of 
Warrene,  who  were  'lords  of  the 
manor  of  Wakefield.  John,  the 
last  Earl,  who  d^d  in  1S47,  lodged 
within  its  walls  his  mistress  Maud 
de  Nerford,  who  had  been  the 
wife  of.  Thomas  of  Lancaster.  On 
his  death  without  issue  it  came  to 
the  Crown ;  and,  with  the  manor  df 
Wakefield,  had  descended  to  the 
Duke  of  York  fomi  his  unde,  Edward 
Earl  of  Rutland.  In  the  reign  of  Edw. 
m.  it  was  assigned  as  a  residence 
to  John  Bahol,  the  ex-King  of  Soot- 
land.  It  was  dismantled  by  order  of 
the  Pariiament  in  1645.  Except  for 
the  view  over  the  battle-field  the  site 
of  the  c€istle  is  not  worth  exploring ; 
and  Semdal  Oh.  (Perp.)  is  of  little  in- 
terest There  is  a  cni^try,  but  with- 
out monuments,  for  the  Watertons  of 
Walton. 

In  diggin?  the  foundations  for 
Portobelio  House,  N.W.  of  the 
meadow-land  between  Sandal  and 
"Vo^efield,    human    bones,    spurs, 


broken  swords,  and  other  relies,  were 
discovered,  showing  that  the  faattie 
extended  in  that  direction. 

At  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  on  the  L 
bank  of  the  Oalder,  are  iae  hxtg&Sakt 
3009,  whither,  until  the  year  1853,  a 
veiy  ancient  feudal  law  compelled 
the  inhabitants  of  Wakefield  and  five 
adjoining  townships  to  send  all  their 
com  to  be  ground.  This  oompolsory 
**  multure  "  gave  the  miller  1-I6th  of 
the  com,  and  l-82nd  part  <tf  dl  the 
malt  ground,  inpayment;  in  retmn for 
which  the  owner  was  obliged  to  main- 
tain means  for  grinding  (within  2i 
hours)  all  the  com  of  the  district 
which  might  be  brought  to  him. 
These  compulsory  tights  were,  how- 
ever, purchased  by  the  inhabitants  is 
the  atx>ve  year  for  18,0002^  and  were 
then  abolifSied  by  Act  of  iWliuneni 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  are 
large  baons  and  a  whai^  round  which 
are  grouped  many  com  mof/asimetf 
huge  piles  of  bnilding^filled  with  sup- 
plies of  grain  from  Lincolndiiie,  the 
North  and  East  Biding  ftc,  dertined 
to  feed  the  clothing  dislziet.  Theie 
are  about  80  com  merohants  and 
&dx>rs  in  WsJkefield. 

On  the  hill  above  St  John's  Gb. 
in  Wakefield  is  the  Lmatie  Aifhm, 
a  vast  building  with  a  very  good 
modem  dL,  large  grounds  aod 
gardens,  and  the  Qrammctr  Sehoolf 
rebuilt  in  1829.  It  was  founded  by 
Queen  Elizabeth;  and  many  dis- 
tinguished natives  of  Wakefield  have 
been  educated  here.  Among  tiiem 
are  John  Potter,  Archbp.  of  Canter- 
buiy  and  author  of  the  onoe  well- 
known  'Antiquities  of  Greece,' — bom 
here  in  1674,  died  1747 ;  John  Bad- 
ddfe,  bom  1650,  founder  of  the 
Baddiffe  Library  and  Observatory  at 
Oxford  (partly  educated  at  Northal- 
lerton, 000  Bte.  16);  Bkhard Be^Seii 
the  fiunous  critic,  bom  at  Oulton,  b^ 
tween  Leeds  and  Wakefi^  in  1661. 
died  1742;  and  /oseph  Bmgkam, 
author  of  the  *  Origines  Eodesiastioft.' 
bom  here  in  1658.  Other  "iUnstn- 
tions"  of  Wakefield  are  Dr.  £oM- 
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jiOR,  Dean  of  Durham,  one  of  the 
** notable  learned  men"  aMoeiated 
^th  Granmer  abont  the  order  of 
Coomiunion  (1548);  Hygh  Oreuy, 
author  of  the  'Chmoh  History  of 
Brittany/  bom  1605;  Dr.  Bwion, 
aafhor  of  the  *Monastioon  Ebaraoense/ 
1»m  here  1697,  died  1771;  and 
JZtcftani  Flendna,  Biflhop  of  Lmcoln 
r  1420-1431),  and  fonnder  of  Linooln 
Oollege,  Oxford. 

N.  of  the  town  (ri  Gi  the  Leeds 
Bly.)  is  the  West-Bidmg  Priwn,  an 
enonnoiis  building,  eonstmoted  on 
the  nkdiafcing  porinciple,  bo  that  fhmi 
the  goremor's  desk  in  the  centre  the 
TaiioaBwardaarBconmianded.  It  can 
oontam  fiOOO  priaonerB;  bat  a  large 
nnmber  of  cells  are  rented  by  GK>v6rn- 
ment^  and  meet  of  the  Scotch  convicts 
are  sent  here  for  some  portion  of 
their  impriscmment. 

Xoios  HiU^  commanding  very  ez- 
tensiye  views,  is  very  near  Wake- 
field, S.W.  There  are  a  monnd  and 
earthworks,  enclosing  about  8  acres, 
and  the  site  may  have  been  that  of 
a  Saxon  stronghold. 


The  most  interesting  excursion  to 
be  made  from  Wakefield  is  to  Nottel 
Priory.  (Walton  Hall  may  be  passed 
on  the  way.  Walton  is  about  8  m. 
8.  of  Wakefield,  and  Nostel  4  m.  fh>m 
Walton.) 

The  Sandal  and  WdUon  Station, 
on  the  Midland  Bly.,  is  1  m.  from 
Walton  HaU. 

[The  village  of  Heath,  abont  2  m. 
8.  of  the  town,  is  built  round  a  plea- 
sant common  commanding  wide 
views.  Heaih  Old  HaU  is  a  portion 
of  a  good  Elizabethan  house,  with 
some  fine  elms  round  it  The  arms 
of  Queen  EUzabeth  and  the  shield  of 
Kaye  (cue.  1584)  are  over  the  en- 
tmnce;  On  a  olumney-piece  in  the 
house  are  the  arms  of  Witham 
Witham,  who  died  in  1593,  bewitched, 
as  it  was  decided,  by  a  certain  liIfUT 
Pannall,  who  was  executed  at  York 


accordingly.  The  ghost  of  a  Lady 
Holies,  a  **  baronettess,"  so  created  by 
Charles  L,  and  a  solitary  instance  of 
such  a  creation,  haunts  the  galleries. 
She  died  in  1662,  and  has  a -monu- 
ment in  Ledsham  ch.] 

WaUoh  Hattf  long  the  residence  of 
the  late  Charles  Waterton,  is  a  place 
well-known  to  every  naturalist  in  the 
world.  But  after  the  deatii  of  Mr. 
0.  Waterton,  in  1865,  Walton  lost 
much  of  its  fonner  attraction.  Guns 
were  fired  freely  in  the  park,,  and 
the  Museum  was  removed  to  Ushaw 
CoUege.  Wakon  Hall,  although  still 
the  property  of  Edmund  Waterton, 
£s<}.,  is  now  the  residence  of  Edward 
Hailstone,  Esq.,  who  has  removed 
here,  from  Horton  Hall,  near  l^ad- 
ford,  his  library  and  art  collections. 
Under  his  care  the  place  is  re- 
covering much  of  its  former  cha» 
racter,  although  the  sound  of  a  gun 
is  no  longer  unheard  within  its 
precincts.  The  ** preserves*'  here 
were  so  remaikable  that  some  notice 
of  them  must  be  Inserted  in  this 
place.  Mr.  Charles  Waterton  (bom 
in  1782,  succeeded  to  Walton  Hall 
in  1806),  author  of  tke  amusing 
*Wandeiinffs  in  8.  America,'  was 
the  descendant  and  representative  of 
a  family  established  at  Walton  for 
some  centuries,  having  emigrated 
there  from  Waterton  in  Axeholm, 
Lincolnshire.  It  was  one  of  the  many 
Yorkshire  houses  which  did  not 
accept  the  changes  of  the  Beforma- 
tion.  On  his  return  from  Guiana 
in  1818,  "Mi.  Waterton  determined  so 
to  arrange  his  park  and  estate  at  Wal- 
ton as  to  "offer  a  hearty  welcome  to 
every  bird  and  beast  that  chose  to 
avail  itself  of  his  hospitality,  and  by 
afibrding  them  abundant  food  and 
a  quiet  retreat  to  induce  tiiem  to 
frequent  a  spot  wliere  they  would 
feel  themselves  secure  from  all 
enemies  save  those  which  have  been 
appointed  to  preserve  ^  balance  of 
nature."  Accordingly,  **mead,  hill, 
and  dale  were  laid  out  to  suit  the 
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idiogyncraaies  of  variouB  species; 
and  troee  of  different  kinds  were 
planted  in  dumps,  rows,  or  in  solitary 
state*  to  attract  the  birds  that  love 
such  localities."  The  park,  entered 
by  a  lodge  gate  a  little  beyond  the 
Tillage  of  Walton,  contains  about  260 
acres  of  gently  undulating  ground 
rising  from  the  centre,  which  is  oc- 
cupied by  a  large  lake,  studded  with 
islands,  and  surrounded  by  simple 
meadow-land,  drooping  willowB,  or 
thick  woods.  The  house  stands  on 
«a  island  in  this  lake ;  and  the  whole 
domain  is  enclosed  by  a  high  wall, 
completed  in  1826.  This  wall  oost 
90002. — a  sum  which  Mr.  Waterton 
said  he  saved  from  wine,  which  he 
never  drank.  Ko  gun  might  be 
fired  within  the  park.  Mr.  Waterton, 
in  his  own  wordi^  **  waged  war  with 
none  but  poachers  and  Protestants;  " 
and  to  defeat  the  former  many  hun- 
dred wooden  effigies  of  pheasants  were 
disposed  among  the  branches  of  the 
trees,  and  in  the  dusk  could  not  be 
distinguished  from  real  birds.  The 
whole  place,"  says  a  former  visitor, 
''literally  teems  with  life  —  sweep 
the  meadows,  the  trees^  and  the 
waters  with  the  telescope,  at  any 
season  of  the  year,  and  each  spot 
towards  which  the  glass  is  directed  is 
as  busy  as  a  di^iturbed  anthilL  On 
the  lake  may  be  seen  Egyptian  and 
Gaoadian  geese,  mallards  (which 
come  in  great  flocks,  and  take  wing 
in  the  evening  for  the  Lincolnshire 
fens,  where  they  feed  during  the 
nififht),  teal,  wigeons,  pochards, 
golden-eyes,  tufted  ducks,  geese^ 
and  shovellers.  Waterhens  and 
coots  run  about  under  the  very  win- 
dows of  the  house."  Herons  swarmed 
in  the  domain;  owls  were  carefully 
provided  for  in  the  gateway-tower 
and  in  hollow  trees ;  and  the  "  sh  vest 
birds  were  so  well  aware  of  their 
security  that  they  cared  no  more  for 
spectators  than  tne  London  sparrows 
for  passengers."  In  the  **  grotto,"  a 
most  quiet  and  pleasant  retreat,  with 
a  grove  of  fine  spruce  firs,  and  a 


garden-house  aarmounted  by  a  crou, 
Waterton  used  to  watch  his  birds 
at  all  hours.     Whenever  the  lata 
owner  appeared  there  was  "  a  general 
rush  in  ms  direction,  and  gr^  ^waa 
the  flapping  of  wings  and  welcome  of 
eager  voices.    Birds  crowded  loimd 
him  on  aU  sides  to  snatch  the  ex* 
pected  morsel  firom  his  hand.'*    The 
nouse,  a  handsome  and  oomfortable 
modem  mansion  (with  the  Waterton 
motto  over  the  eotraace^-*' Better 
kinde  firemde  than  fremde  kyne" 
=  Better    a    kind    stranger    thaa 
estranged  kin),  stands  on  a  rockj 
island  in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  and 
is  approached  by  an  iron  bridge.  Mr. 
Charles  Waterton's  grandfiEither  un- 
happily removed  the  old  castle  wiih 
its  drawbridge,  whidti  had  ^idureda 
siege  from  Cromwell  and  his  Iroo- 
sides.    Only  one  snail  fragment  re- 
mains— ^the    original    gattwoff,   the 
oaken  door  of  which  still  holds  a 
bullet  from  the  pistol  fired  in  i^te 
(so  runs  the  story)  by  Cromwell  as 
he  rode  off  after  3  days'  vain  hd- 
leag^ering  and  battering  of  the  old 
manor-house.     This  bullet  has  an 
inscription   round  it^  reoordiag  its 
histoiy.    Near  it  is  a  rough  pilltf 
of  stone  perforated  with  holes^  each 
designed  as  a  nestting-pUeefiv  soma 
feathered  tenants  and  proportioned  to 
its  size ;  while  among  the  ivy  an  ovl 
was  lodged  in  the  shade.    Over  the 
entninoe-tower  is  a  lofty  cnicifls, 
facing    the    house,    within  which 
was  arranged  Mr.  Waterton*s  veiy 
interesting  collection  of  natural  his- 
tory, which   it  is  no  ezaggeratioa 
to  sav  excels  in  preservation,  beauty 
of  plumage  and  akin,  and  in  the 
perfectly  natural  attitude  in  which 
the  animals  are  set  up,  every  other 
in  this  country.     This  exoellenee 
is  attained  by  means  of  a  prooes 
discovered   by  the  author,  which, 
without  stuf^iig,  gives  to  the  skin 
all  the  fulness  of  the  live  animal 
and  such  stiffiiess  and  elasticity  that 
it  will  bear  squeezing  and  resame  iti 
original  form  and  wape  when  the 
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pveasnie  ia  removed.  All  this  fine 
collection  has  been  lately  removed  to 
Uthaw  College,  near  Dnrbam. 

Mr.  Charles  Waterton,  the  natu- 
ralidt,  was  borti  here  in  June*  1782, 
and  died  here  May  26, 1865,  having 
lived  to  see  and  eiyoy  the  entire  per- 
fection of  the  flcheme  formed  by  him 
more  than  50  yean  befive.  He  is 
buried  in  a  vault  built  by  himself 
near  the  end  of  the  lake,  between 
two  large  oak-trees,  in  a  solitude 
ua  complete  as  if  in  the  depths  of 
S,  American  woods.  The  dbice  is 
marked  bv  a  does  erected  in  nis  life- 
time ;  aaa  at  the  base  are  the  words 
''Orate  pro  anim&  CaioU  Waterton, 
coius  feesa  juzta  banc  cruoem  se- 
peUvntur  ossa."  Under  a  great  elm 
near  the  bridge  which  crostes  the 
lake  reposes  another  Waterton,  grand- 
&tber  of  the  naturalist,  who  sufiered 
imprisonment  and  fine  in  the  cause 
of  tiie  Stewarts. 

The  very  important  collections  of 
Mr.  Hailstone  have  found  a  fitting 
resting-place  at  Walton  HiJl,  to 
which  thev  give  a  new  interest  The 
Library,  distribnted  through  several 
rooma  at  the  top  of  the  houses  is  rich 
in  Kngljgh  and  foreign  arduBology, 
and  contains  by  &r  the  most  perfect 
assemblagp  of  books  and  prints  re- 
lating  to  Yorkshire  that  exists  in  or 
out  of  the  county.  Here  are  also 
curious  ooUeetions  of  ancient  cook- 
ery-books, books  on  dnmonology 
and  witchcraft;  broadsides  and 
balladsL  Armour  and  other  anti- 
quities are  arranged  in  the  hall;  a 
lan^e  blue  dish  of  Spanish  faience, 
and  a  Peisian  dish  (date  1899)  of 
brass,  gilt,  being  conspicuous.  In 
the  drawing  and  music  rooms  is 
much  fine  Venetian  glass,  indnding 
one  enample,  a  large  orinking  gobleC 
with  a  silver  bell  attached  to  the 
end  of  the  footstalk — which  is  pro- 
bably uniqua  (The  bell  was  no 
doubt  tinkled  as  a  signal  when  the 
glass  was  passed  on  in  its  rounds.) 
Some  16th  cent.  German  enamelled 
glass,   old   French,    Dresden,    and 


other  porcelain,  also  form  part  of  the 
treasures  assembled  here;  besides 
much  Rafaelle  ware,  and  Gris  de 
Flandres.  The  house  also  contains 
a  superb  collection  made  by  Mrs. 
Hailstone,  of  needlework,  point  and 
cushion  lace,  of  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries ;  British  and  Saxon  relics  from 
Yorkshire  '^howes"  and  barrows; 
and  many  objects  of  medieval  art 

Nottd  Priory  (Charles  Winn, 
Esq.)  stands  pleasantly  in  a  wooded 
ana  picturesque  countzy,  about  5  m. 
fiom  Wakefield,  on  the  road  to  Don- 
caster.  The  house  (which  is  not 
generally  shown,  and  a  special  in- 
troduction is  desirable)  contains  a 
large  and  valuable  oollection  of  pic- 
tures—some of  considerable  import- 
ance. 

A  Priory  of  Augustinian  canons 
Cthe  first  house  of  that  order 
rounded  in  England)  was  settled 
here  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
by  Balph  Adlave,  the  kmg's  chap- 
lain and  confessor,  on  a  spot  where 
certain  hermits  had  already  esta- 
blished themselves.  Balph  had 
been  left  sick  at  Pontefraot  during 
one  of  the  northern  expeditions  ^ 
Henry  1. ;  discovered  the  hermits 
whilst  riding  through  the  woods 
here;  was  struck  *'by  their  pious 
manner  of  liring,**  and  wished  at 
first  to  join  them,  but  afterwards 
established  the  priory  of  which  he 
became  the  first  superior.  Grants 
were  made  to  the  new  foundation  by 
Henry  and  his  nobles — especially 
by  Robert  de  Lad — who  gave  the 
wood  in  which  the  priory  was  built. 
rit  was  within  his  nonour  of  Pcmte- 
iract:  tiie  name  probably  signifies 
"North  stall,"  firom  a  "staU"  or 
hunter's  lodge  in  the  wood  here—- so 
Kirkstall,  near  Leeds.)  The  Lacys 
were  aoooordingly  regarded  as  the  real 
founders  by  the  canons  of  Noetel. 
The  priory  was  dedicated  to  St 
Oswald,  whose  name  seems  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  place  at  an 
earlier  period;  and  other  churches 
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dedicated  to  faim  were  united  to 
Nofltel,  among  them  the  ch.  of 
Maoerfeld  (the  site  is  uncertain),  on 
the  battle-field  where  Oswald  had 
&l]en,  and  Bamborongh,  where  one 
of  the  loyal  saint's  anns  was  pre- 
aerred.  The  house  has  little  later 
histoiy.  The  ch.  and  parish  of  Bam- 
borough  in  Northumberland  had 
been  given  to  it  by  HJen.  I.  It  was 
one  of  their  chief  means  of  sapport» 
and  the  canons  suffered  much  from 
the  frequent  forays  of  the  Soots  on 
their  property  there.  In  1322,  during 
the  struggle  between  Edward  II. 
and  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  (see 
Boroughbridge,  Bte.  19.%  **one 
Robert,  called  Aquarius,"  plundered 
the  prioiy  and  took  away  all  the 
horses  belonging  to  it.  A  great 
murrain  succeeded ;  and  during  the 
3  following  years  the  canons  lost 
1200  sheep,  59  oxen,  and  400  cows 
and  calves.  They  complained  that 
they  had  neither  oxen  nor  cows  to 
plough  with.  Succeeding  priots 
however  once  more  built  up  the 
fortunes  of  the  house ;  and  at  the 
Dissolution  its  gross  yearly  revenues 
were  6062.  9«.  3d.  The  site  was  then 
granted  to  Dr.  Leigh,  the  well- 
known  visitor  of  religious  houses; 
and  passed  through  the  hands  of 
Gargraves  and  Wolstenholmes,  until 
it  came  into  those  of  Sir  Bowland 
Winn,  great-grandfather  of  the  pre- 
sent proprietor.  The  last  of  the  Gar- 
graves,  who,  says  local  tradition, 
could  once  ride  on  his  own  land 
from  Wakefield  to  Doncaster,  lost  his 
whole  property  by  gambling;  was 
reduced  at  last  to  travel  with  pack- 
horses  to  London;  and  was  found 
dead  Tabout  1640)  in  an  old  hostelry, 
with  nis  head  on  a  pack-saddle.  A 
moture  of  him  was  long  shown  at 
^adsworth,  representing  him  playing 
at  **  put,"  his  rifi^t  hand  against  his 
left.  During  tne  dvil  war  Kostel 
belonged  to  Sir  John  Wolstenholme ; 
and  it  was  here,  whilst  Charles  I. 
was  at  York,  that  Hyde  lay  concealed 
and  penned  the  King's  answers  to 


the  propositions  of  Paiiiameni.  (^life 
of  Clarendon,' L  188.) 

The  existing  house,  on  tiie  site  of 
the  ancient  prioiy,  was  built  entirely 
by  Sir  Bowknd  Winn«  It  is  liir<re 
and  stately,  standing  in  a  park  well 
peqpled  with  deer,  and  having  in 
front  and  at  the  side  (partiy  aepaiated 
from  the  park  by  the  high  road)  the 
^jpool  of  Nostel,**  a  conwdeimhle 
piece  of  water,  frequently  refened  to 
in  the  chartera  of  the  pioiy,  as  the 
**8tagnum  8.  Oswaldi,  and  one  of 
the  advantages  of  site  which  led 
to  its  foundation  here.  Of  the  manj 
interesting  piotares  in  the  house  the 
most  remarkable  is  the  oelebiated  re- 
presentation of  i9tr  Thomat  More  and 
hia  famtUft  ascribed  to  HcHbein,  and 
exhibited  at  8.  Kensington  in  1866. 
This  picture  hangs  in  the  hall,  and 
deserves  the  most  oarefril  examina- 
tion. In  front,  seated,  are  Sir  Tbooms 
More,  aged  50,  wearing  the  chan- 
cellor's collar;  and  his  &Qi»,  Sir 
John  More,  aged  76.  (Bemark  that 
the  hands  of  sir  Thomas  are  almost 
covered  by  the  sleeves, — ^pertiaps 
because,  as  Erasmus  wrote,  "'  manaa 
tantum  subrustic»  sunt.")  Ontfaert 
are  Alice,  wife  of  Sir  Thos.  Moie,  aged 
57,  kneeling  in  prayer  with  a  book ; 
Margaret  Boper,  eldest  dau^ter  of 
Sir  Thomas,  and  the  most  leaned 
of  the  **  Moricfld,'*  'as  Emsmus,  in  his 
letters,  calls  the  daughters  of  the 
chancellor,— she  holds  open  in  her 
hands  Seneca's  tragedy  of  *  (EdifMia,* 
at  a  passage  ol  the  Chorus,  act  iv.; 
and  Cecilia  Heron,  histhird  daughter. 
On  the  L  are  Mrs.  dements,  \nfe  of 
Dr.  John  dements  (her  maiden  name 
was  Gigey);  and  Elisabetii  Daocy, 
2nd  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas,  ag^ 
21,  with  a  voL  of  6eneca*s  epistles 
under  her  arm.  Behind  are  Anne 
Ciisacre,  aged  15 ;  John  Mora,  son  oi 
Sir  Thomas,  to  whom  she  was  be- 
trothed, aged  19 ;  and  Heniv  Fatti- 
son.  Sir  Thomas's  jester,  x^ext  is 
John  Harris,  with  a  roll  of  paper  is 
his  hand,  secretary  to  Sir  Thomas. 
On  the  wall  belund  hangs  a  eorioai 
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Dutch  clock — ^the  original  of  which 
'was  long  preserved  at  Walton  Hall. 
In  an  inner  room  is  a  young  man 
reading.  8ize  of  the  picture,  11  ft. 
6  by  8  ft  8.  The  names  and  ages 
are  inacribed  over  every  figure. 

This  picture,  painted  according  to 
the  dates  in  1580,  has  generally  l^en 
supposed  to  be  the  same  wMch  is 
lEnown  to  have  been  in  the  possession 
of  Andreas  Van  Loo,  a  contemporary 
of  Holbein,  and  to  have  been  pur- 
chased at  his  death,  by  Mr.  Boper, 
of  Well  Hall,  Eltham,  the  son-in-law 
of  Sir  Thomas  More.  Thence  it 
came  by  marriage  to  Sir  Rowland 
Winn.  Horace  Walpole  first  how- 
orer,  and  after  him  Dr.  Waagen, 
expressed  graye  doubts  whether  the 
picture  now  at  Nostol  is  more  than 
an  early  copy ;  and  its  exhibition  at 
8.  Kensington  has  led  the  most  com- 

S»teTit  critics  to  the  same  conclusion, 
olbein's  drawing  for  this  picture 
remains  at  Basle,  and  was  engraved 
in  outline  by  Christian  Yon  Mechel 
in  1787.  It  agrees  in  all  essential 
respects  with  the  Nostel  picture; 
and  since  the  original  (if  this  be 
indeed  a  copy)  no  longer  exists,  the 
value  of  tins  at  Nostol  can  hardly 
be  overrated.  The  greater  part  of  it 
is  excellently  painted;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  affi>rds  us  a 
most  trustworthy  representation  of 
the  home  drde  that  surrounded  per- 
haps the  best  and  most  learned 
Bngliahman  of  his  age. 

Among  other  pictures  at  Nostel 
are — Van  de  Veide,  a  very  fine  sea- 
piece,  with  stormy  dcy ;  Jacob  Buy^ 
dadt  a  canal,  with  houses  and  trees; 
Robert  Van  der  Hoedc,  combat  of 
horsemen.  "Of  great  delicacy.  The 
pictures  of  this  artist,  well  known  to 
the  connoiBsenr  by  his  spirited 
etohings,  are  very  rare." — Waagen, 
Jan  Mid,  a  party  of  peasants  in  the 
open  air ;  Card  Dujardin,  landscape 
with  cattle;  Queroino,  a  sibyl  (very 
fine) ;  Dirk  Van  Delen,  interior  of  a 
cb. ;  Vandydct  boys  playing  with  leo- 
pards—  a  veiy  remarkable  picture, 


of  unusual  character  for  Yandyck, 
but  no  doubt  by  him;  Oriaonte,  a 
landscape ;  fine ;  Jan  WynantSt  a  fine 
landscape,  resembling  Ruysdael;  Van 
Adtlt  dead  game;  Swanevddtj  land* 
scape  with  the  Flight  into  Eg^t; 
A,  Van  Boom,  landscape  with  ruins. 

In  the  library  is  preserved  a  his- 
tory of  the  Priors  of  Nostel.  written 
in  the  time  of  Prior  QuixW  (1898- 
1428).  The  Chartulaiy  of  Nostel  is 
among  the  Cotton  MSB.  (Yesp. 
E.  19;. 

Close  to  the  entrance  of  the  park 
is  the  e^  of  Wra^,  in  which  parish 
Nostel  is  situated.  It  occupies,  in 
all  probability,  the  site  of  a  chapel 
of  St.  Oswald,  either  first  built  by 
Ralph  Adlave,  or  which  he  found 
already  standing,  and  grouped  his 
first  temporary  buildings  around  it. 
Adelward,  the  second  prior,  removed 
the  site  of  the  priory,  the  building  of 
which  he  began  on  a  great  scale,  to 
the  place  where  the  house  now  stands, 
"for  the  convenience  of  bringing  it 
nearer  to  the  pool/'  The  first  site 
was  afterwards  known  as  "vetus 
locus  *'— "  old  place/*  The  ch.  is  for 
the  most  part  plain  TranB.-Norman ; 
and  can  haidlv  be  as  ancient  as  the 
priorate  of  Ralph  Adlave.  He  how- 
ever, and  the  succeeding  8  priors 
(the  last  of  whom  died  about  1175), 
were  buried  at  **  Old  Place,"  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  oh.  here  was 
erected  before  that  date.  The  font 
is  Norm.  Some  eood  foreign  sculp- 
ture and  carving  has  been  placed  in 
the  oh.  by  the  Winns  of  Nostel. 
Over  the  altar  is  a  "pietii,'*  the 
Yirgin  supporting  the  Saviour,— with 
figures  of  the  apostles  on  either  side. 
The  panels  of  the  pulpit  are  filled 
with  carvings  in  Turkish  box  by 
Yenetian  artisto,  representing  the 
Nativity;  the  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds;  the  Wise  Men;  the 
Saviour  mocked  b^  soldiers  (finest, 
but  painful  in  design) ;  and  the  De- 
scent from  the  Cross.  Round  the 
reading-defik  are  old  Flemish  figures. 
The  £.  window  is  filled  with  stained 
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gla08»  the  greater  part  of  which  aeems 
Genuan— but  there  in  a  tradition 
thut  some  of  the  figures — ^including 
a  portrait  of  Alured  Gomyn,  the  kst 
prior  but  one,  with  St  Oswald  and 
other  sainta,  were  brought  from  the 
refectory  of  the  priory.  The  shield 
of  Prior  Cbmyn  (a  golden  wheatdheaf 
on  an  az.  groundj  is  at  any  rate  con- 
spicuous in  the  window. 

At  the  end  of  the  S.  aisle  is  a 
mont.  with  figures  by  Ohantrey,  for 
John  Wmn  of  Kostel,  died  1817,  and 
his  sister.  In  the  N.  aisle  is  a 
monument  by  Flaxman  (Justice  with 
her  balance),  for  Sir  Rowland  Winn, 
died  1765. 

In  returning  to  Wakefield  £rom 
Nostel,  SharSum  Hall,  an  Elizar 
bethan  house  (date  1574)  of  some 
character,  containing  a  few  ancient 
porti-aits,  is  passed  rt.  There  is  an 
inscription  over  the  porch. 


About  2  m.  from  Wakefidd,  near 
the  village  of  Stanley,  is  **  Finder's 
Green,"  the  traditional  scene  of  the 
combat  between  the  "Jolly  Pinder 
of  Wakefield"  and  "Eobin  Hood, 
Scarlet,  and  John.'* 

** '  Now  turn  i^ain,  turn  again/  said  the  Pinder, 

•  For  a  wrong  way  you  have  gone ; 

For  you  have  forsaken  the  king's  highway, 
ijid  made  a  path  oyer  the  oorn.' 

*  0  that  were  &  shame,'  said  Jolly  Robin, 

*  We  behig  three,  ajid  thon  but  one.' 
The  Pinder  leapt  back  then  thirty  good  feet. 

Twos  thirty  good  feet  and  one. 

He  lean'd  hii»  back  fiist  unto  a  thorn. 

And  his  loot  agaitts»t  a  stone. 
And  there  he  fought  a  long  summer's  day, 

A  summer's  day  so  longt 
Till  thai  their  swords  on  their  broad  bucklers 

Were  broke  last  hito  theh:  handd." 

(See  the  whole  ballad  in  Ingledew's 
*  Ballads  and  Songs  of  Yorkshire,' 
p.  46.)  The  fight  ended  in  the 
Pinder's  taking  service  with  Bobin 
Hood. 

The  history  of  "  George-a-Green, 
Pinder  of  Wakefield,"  was  long  a 
popular  chap-book,  and  is  included 


among  Thorns'  '  Early  English  Bo- 
mxmcea.*  "As  good  as  Geoige-a- 
Green  "  is  still  a  local  saying. 


ROUTE  39. 

WAKEFIELD  TO  HAUFAX. 
(Lane,  and  Torlaih.  Sly.) 

12  through-trains  daily.  Time  of 
transit  1  hr. 

The  rly.  runs  througli  the  valley 
of  the  Oalder,  still  wooded  in  parts, 
and  picturesque  in  spite  of  the 
never-ending  mills  and  tall  chimnevs. 
The  valley  is  one  of  the  gieat  mtna- 
facturing  centres  of  YorKshiie^  sod 
indeed  of  the  world.  It  is  a  great 
colony  of  mills  and  mill-hands;  ud 
is  one  of  the  most  densely  populated 
districts  of  England. 

Before  reaching  Horbury  SUU.  (the 
first  out  of  Wakc^eld)  the.  rly.  from 
Bamsley  (see  the  next  zoiite)  joins 
the  line  L,  at  the  riation  of  Scibtry 
Junction.  Horbnry,  rt  {Yap.  d 
township  in  1871,  8977),  u  a  large 
manufieusturing  village.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Oarr  the  architect 
(died  1807),  the  builder  of  masv 
important  houses  in  YoriEBhiic^  aod 
bofli  architect  and  founder  of  a  cfa. 
here,  a  most  unsatis&atory  building. 

From  the  next  statioiu 

ThomhmLeet,  Dewsbury  (Rte.  37] 
is  distant  1  m.  rt  (A  very  good 
modem  ch.  (Mallinaon  and  Healev, 
arohits.),  Deo.  in  oharaoter,  irith 
schools  and  vicarage,  is  seeoA  rt,  cloen 
to  the  line,  just  before  the  ^m 
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enters  the  stat.  Lees  HaU  (Charlee 
'WheatJb^,  Esq.}  is  an  Elizabethan 
hooae,  pa^y  of  wood  and  plaster. 
There  are  many  mills  for  woollens  of 
Taricyos  sorts,  carpets,  and  "^  shoddy  " 
in  this  part  of  the  Tidley.) 

p!homhiIl  Lees,  or  Meadows  (the 
tennination  is  often  found  in  this 
district,  as  at  Kirklees),  stretch  along 
the  Galder  at  the  foot  of  the  bcure 
hill-side  on  which  ThomhiU  Cfwreh 
is  seen  L  (It  is  about  a  mile  from 
the  Stat)  This  ch.  must  not  be  left 
imvisited  by  the  antiquary.  The 
nave  was  rebuilt  in  1777  (as  appears 
trom  an  ioscriptioD  on  Uie  exterior) ; 
but  the  fine  Perp.  tower,  and  a  Dec 
chancel  with  its  aisles,  remain,  and 
the  latter  contains  some  yery  interest- 
ing monuments,  besides  some  of  the 
finest  ancient  glass  in  Yorkshire. 
The  tower  arch  at  the  W.  end  of  the 
navei|  partly  hidden  by  a  gallery,  is 
Perpw  like  the  tower  itself.  The 
Dec  ehanoel  is  of  8  bays,  with  small 
bosses  of  very  good  foliage  at  the 
intenections  of.  the  hood-moulding 
The  clerestory  lights  above  are  m- 
sertions  of  later  date.  The  £.  win- 
dow and  the  windows  in  the  8.  aisle 
are  Peip.,  as  are  those  in  tiie  K. 
aisle,  forming  the  Savile  Chantry. 
The  E.  window  is  filled  with  frag- 
ments of  magnificent  Perp.  glass 
(portionB  of  a  £ree  of  Jesse)  singoUrly 
fine  in  both  design  and  colour. 
This  was  probably  inserted  by  Bobert 
Frost,  **  dianoellor  to  the  redoubted 
prince  Arthur,  and  late  parson  of 
this  ch.,"  who,  as  an  inseription 
fiDRoerly  in  one  of  the  ehanoel 
windows  recorded,  **  made  new  this 
window,  and  also  derstoricd  cmd 
aiched  this  choii;  finished  the  yeie 
of  graoe^  1499.**  The  ioscription  is 
preserved  by  Bu^pdale,  but  the 
window  in  which  it  was  placed  is 
not  mentioned.  It  was  probably 
however  the  E.  window.  Some  glass 
of  the  same  date,  more  fragmentary^ 
but  well  worth  notice,  remains  in  tiie 
E  window  of  the  N.  aisle,  with  re- 


mains of  an  inscription  running  thus 
when  entire,  *'Pray  for  the  guide 
prosperity,  mercy,  and  grace  of  Wm. 
oavue,  one  of  tlie  oompaiw  of  Graae 
In,  and  for  the  sonies  oi  Sir  John 
Savile  and  Dame  Alice,  fadyr  and 
modyr  to  the  said  William ;  and  also 
for  tiie  guide  prosperity,  mercy,  and 
grace  of  Sir  John  Savile  and  Dame 
.  .  .  n  which  Wm.  Savile  enlarged 
this  ohoir  at  hiscoBt»  at  the  oversight 
of  his  nephew,  wherewith  pray  we 
all  that  God  be  pleased,  the  which 
warke  was  finished  in  the  years  of 
our  Lorde  1497/'  (See  Whittaker's 
'Loidis,'  where  the  ^te  is  given  1597 
— an  obvious  error.)  There  is  more 
glass  (also  very  good)  in  the  tower 
window  at  the  beck  of  the  organ, 
where  it  cannot  be  seen.  In  the 
clerestory  of  the  chancel  are  some 
scattered  fragments  (heads,  &c). 
All  this  glass  is  probably  Qerman ; 
and  some  figures  m  the  E.  window 
are  not  unworthy  of  Albert  Durer. 

The  chantry  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
chancel  is  rich  in  memorials  of  tlie 
Saviles,  of  whose  ancient  residenoe, 
Thornton  HaU,  some  remains  eidst  in 
the  vicarage  ^uuds.  In  the  east- 
ernmost arch  (between  chancel  and 
chantry)  is  a  lofty  canopied  mont., 
with  eimgies  of  a  knight  and  lady. 
Sir  George  Savile  and  his  wife,  sister 
of  the  great  Earl  of  Strafford.  This 
U  a  go«l  example  of  the  time— early 
in  the  reign  of  Ghas.  L  The  next 
arch  contains  a  very  large  altar-tomb, 
with  efiigies  of  a  Imif  ht  and  his  two 
wives.  On  the  tomb  is  a  curious 
inscription — 

**  Bonys  emong  stooys  lycs  liere  Ail  styl, 
Qolbt  the  Mwle  waodera  wher  God  wyl  "— 

and  the  date  1529.  The  figures  are 
in  oak,  and  represent  a  Sir  John 
Savile,  with  his  two  wive^  Alice 
Vernon  and  Eliz.  Paston.  The 
armour  is  hot  well  made  out ;  and 
the  ladies  wear  mantles,  with  chap- 
lets  on  their  long  flowing  hair.  In 
the  third  axoh  is  a  very  fine  alabaster 
tcnnb,  with  a  knight  and  lady,  temp. 
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Edw.  lY. ;  the  knight  wean  a  oollar 
of  suiiB  and  roses,  uie  badge  of  Edw. 
IV.,  and  is  bareheaded.  His  armour 
is  an  excellent  example,  but  the 
Bword  -  scabbard,  which  has  been 
elaborately  ornamented,  is  broken. 
At  the  £.  end  of  the  chantry  is  tbe 
earliest  effigy— tliat  of  a  kmght  (no 
doubt  a  Thomhill—the  &mily  which 
was^  established  here  before  the 
Saviles,  who  aoquired  the  property 
with  the  Thonmill  heiress),  temp. 
Edw.  L,  croBslegged,  with  a  snrcoat 
oyer  his  ohain-mail,  and  his  head 
imderacaoc^y.  A  helmet  and  gaunt- 
lets (Elisabethan  ?)  are  hmig  in  this 
ehapel. 

A  few  ivv-oovered  walls  of  the 
Saviles*  Hall  here  remain  as  has 
already  been  said,  but  are  of  no 
arohitectnral  value.  The  SavUes  of 
Thomhm  were  the  chief  of  their 
name  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  many 
other  families  of  Savile  in  the  county 
were  descended  from  them.  They 
had  been  settled  here  since  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Edw.  III.,  and  long 
held  the  stewardship  of  the  honour 
of  Wakefield,  which  gave  them  the 
command  of  Sandal  Castle,  where 
they  frequently  resided.  There  is 
an  excellent  letter  from  Lord 
Strafford  to  his  young  nephew 
Sir  Wm.  Savile,  giving  him  in- 
structions for  his  manner  of  life  at 
Thomhill  (Strafford  Letters,  i.) ;  but 
the  house  was  soon  afterwards  taken 
and  burnt  by  the  parliamentarian 
forces,  and  was  never  rebuilt.  Sir 
William's  son,  Sir  George  Savile,  a 
man  of  great  wit  and  greater  vice, 
was  created  by  Ghas.  II.  Baron  of 
EUand,  Earl  and  Marquis  of  HalifiiX. 

Beyond  the  Thornhill  Lees  Stat 
Dewsbury  is  seen  lifting  its  tall 
chimneys  through  the  cloud  of 
smoke  that  hangs  densely  above  it 
At  Mirfteid  Junction  the  line  is 
^ined  rt  by  the  branch  rlv.  that  runs 
henoe  to  Low  Moor,  on  the  line  be- 
tween Bradford  and  Hj^iiftux,  passing 
by  Heolmiondwike  and  Cleckheaton 
(see  Bte.*85),    Mirfield  Church  (Rte. 


87)  is  seen  on  the  hill  rt  Guest  &e- 
tories  and  wsfehonses  rise  on  either 
side.  Tbe  river,  already  ODoecnMSEd 
by  a  viaduct,  is  recroased ;  and 

Cooper  Bridge  June,  is  reached, 
where  the  line  to  Hodderafleld  (Bte. 
37)  turns  off  L 

On  the  L  bank  of  the  Oalder,  a 
Uttle  above  this  stat,  is  KirkleeL  tbe 
seat  of  Sir  Greoige  Aimitage,  fiunous 
as  the  traditional  scene  of  Bobin 
Hood's  death.  A  priory  of  Giatenaan 
nuns  was  foundea  here  in  1155  by 
Begner  de  Fleming,  some  remains  of 
which  exist,  although  the  greats 
part  of  the  materiafa  were  used  for 
building  the  present  Hall,  in  tbe 
reign  of  Jas.  L  (The  fiunily  d 
Amitage  became  poasessed  of  tbe 
site  8th  Eliz.)  A  bnttrefls  and  tvo 
piers  of  the  N.  nave  arcade  mark  the 
site  of  the  priory  churdL  W.  is  s 
Perpi  building,  8  stories  high,  pro- 
bably part  of  the  priorea^s  lodgings : 
and  on  the  S.  side  of  the  oh.  is  the 
cemetery,  in  which  were  discovered 
in  1706  (and  are  still  to  be  aeen)  the 
tomb-shiDs  of  the  first  prioress,  Eliia* 
beth  deStainton,  and  of  her  2  sisteia, 
who  entered  the  house  at  the  tune 
of  its  foundation.  The  inscriptiaD 
on  the  tomb  of  the  prioress  runs: 
*'  Douce  J.H.U.  de  Nazaret  Filz  Dieii 
Tez  Mercy  a  Elizabeth  Staintcn 
Priores  de  cast  maison."  The  most 
perfect  relio  of  the  ]f riory,  faowerer. 
IS  the  gatehouse,  with  very  thick 
walls  ai^  narrow  windows.  A  aaeJH 
closet  here  is  pointed  out  as  the  scene 
of  Bobin  Hood's  death.  According 
to  a  tradition  of  uncertain  age,  bat 
which  is  certainly  older  than  Cain* 
den's  time  (to  whom  it  was  commo- 
nicated  in  a  letter  from  Sir  John 
Savile),  '^the  gentlest  of  thieves ' 
(whom  Fuller  places  among  bis 
wortMes  **  not  for  iiis  thievery,  bot 
for  his  gentleness"),  being  ''dieteiD- 
pered  with  cold  and  age,"  applied 
to  the  prioress  of  Kirklees,  "  a  woniD 
veryskUful  in  physio  and  Mirgcrr/' 
to  be  let  blood.  The  prioteas,  it » 
also  said,  was  his  aimt;  bot|  knew- 
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in^  '*  how  fell  an  enemy  he  was  to 
leliffioiiB  penona^"  she  took  reyenge 
by  lettinii:  him  Ueed  to  death.  The 
haUad  (c€  do  gnat  yalne— it  will  be 
foond  in  Gut&n's  'Bobin  Hood,'  and 
in  Ingledew'fl  ^Torkshire  Ballads') 
gives  the  rest  of  the  story.  When 
Bobin,  shnt  up  in  a  narrow  room  by 
the  prioreas,  was  slowly  bleeding  to 
deatii«  he  ''bethought  him  of  his 
bngle  horn,"  and  ''blew  out  weak 
blasts  three." 

*  Then  little  John,  when  bearing  him. 
As  he  sat  under  the  tree, 
*  I  fter  my  master  is  near  dead. 
He  blows  so  wearUy.' " 

Little  John  hfifltens  to  Eirkleee, 
"breaks  locks  two  or  three,"  and 
prays  that  he  may  be  allowed  to 
bom 

-  — fcirKirkleybatl 
And  all  thetr  nmmexy." 

This  Bobin  forbids— 

*"  I  oerer  hurt  Mr  maid  In  all  my  Ume, 
Nor  at  my  end  shall  it  be. 
Bat  give  me  my  bent  bow  In  my  hand. 

And  a  broad  arrow  I'll  let  flee ; 
And  where  this  arrow  is  taken  np, 
There  shall  my  gcaye  digg'd  be." 

So  it  was  done;  and  across  the  park, 
at  a  distance  giving  snfficient  proof 
that  Bobin  had  not  lost  his  skill,  not- 
withstanding his  weakness,  is  his 
grave.  It  lies  high,  on  a  table-land 
commanding  a  very  fine  view  across 
the  valley.  The  spot  on  which  the 
arrow  fell,  in  the  midst  of  thick 
trees,  is  enclosed  by  iron  railing; 
and  at  the  back  is  a  block  of  stone, 
on  the  side  of  which  is  the  well-known 
inscription — 

"  Hear  Underneath  dls  laiti  Stean 
Las  Robert  earl  of  Hontington 
Neer  ardr  ver  ax  hie  sa  gend 
An  pfpl  kanld  him  Bobln  Head 
Sick  atlans  as  he  an  Ix  men 
YU  eogland  nivr  si  agen. 

ObUt  24  kal  Dekembrls,  124t." 

The  stone  has  been  broken,  and  the 
inscription  is  said  to  have  been  ori- 
f^nally  on  the  top.  It  is  curious  that 
lothing  has  been  ascertained  as  to 
^  hi^ory  of  these  rhymes,  which 


cannot  be  older  than  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  are  by  no  means  so  pass- 
ably antique  as  the  least  carefUl  of 
Ghaiterton's. 

The  park  of  Eirklees  is  large  and 
well  timbered,  "  full  of  sunny  glades, 
speckled  with  black  shadows  of  im- 
memorial yew-trees."  There  are 
traces  of  an  ancient  camp  near  its 
S.E.  comer.  Close  outside  is  an  old 
gabled  house,  now  a  roadside  inn, 
known  as  the  'Three  Nuns;'  and 
near  it  is  the  soH3alled  '^Dumb 
Steeple  " — a  monument  which  possi- 
bly marks  the  limit  of  sanctuary  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  priory. 

Leaving  the  Cooper  Bridge  Stat, 
and  crossing  the  river,  the  rly.  has 
1.  the  sloping  woods  of  Bradley  Parh, 
and  soon  reaches 

Brighotise  Stat.  Here  is  another 
large  and  rapidly  Increasing  assem- 
blage of  mills  and  warehouses, 
woollen,  as  usual  in  this  district. 
Beyond  the  stat  a  very  pretty  view 
occurs  up  a  wooded  valley  rt.  through 
which  a  considerable  stream  descends 
to  join  the  Calder.  The  next  stat 
is 

EUand.  Very  near  the  rly.  L  is 
the  '*old  hall  of  BUand,"  once  the 
home  of  a  family  of  the  same  name, 
whose  history  affords  an  example  of 
private  feud  to  be  paralleled  per- 
haps on  the  Highland  border,  but 
hardly  in  England  even  during  the 
middle  ages.  It  forms  the  subject 
of  a  long  and  indifferent  ballad  (of 
uncertain  date,  but  perhaps  formed 
on  some  earlier  poem)  cidled  'The 
History  of  Sir  John  Elland,'  and 
printed  in  Mr.  Ingledew's  volume. 
(There  is  also  a  prose  narrative, 
which  became  a  sort  of  popular 
drama,  called  *Bevenge  upon  Be* 
venge,*  acted  by  travelling  com- 
panies in  this  part  of  Yorkshire,  the 
dialogue  being  partly  extempore,  and 
partly  supplied  from  the  book.  See 
Hunter's  &  Yorkshire,  ii.  231.) 
In  the  15th  year  of  £dw.  UI.  (1342) 
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Boute  SS.'—EUand  Hdh 


one  Exiey,  a  relation  of  the  Bean- 
monts  of  Orosaland  Hall  (abotit  5  m. 
direct  S.  of  Elland,  in  the  Mdtiiam 
Yalley),  killed,  it  would  appear  acci- 
dentally or  in  a  sudden  fray,  a  aster's 
son  of  Sir  John  Elland,  who  in  that 
year  was  sheriff  of  Yorkshire.   Exley 
gave  to  the  Ellands  a  piece  of  land, 
hoping  by  this  means  to  pay  his 
"  blood  fine,"  and  to  satisfy  tlie  power- 
ful family  whom  he  had  offended : 
but  Sir  John,  either   discontented 
with  the  value  of  the  land,  or  resolved 
on  more  complete  revenge,  sought  to 
kill  Exley,  who  fled  for  protection 
to  Sir  Robert   Beaumont    Two  of 
the  neighbouring   families  —  Lock- 
wood  of  Lockwood,  and  Quarmby  of 
Quarmby — were  bound  to  the  Beau- 
monts  either  by  ties  of  relationship, 
or  by  the  feudal  *'  bond  of  associa- 
tion.     They,  too,  seem  to  have  sup- 
ported Exley,  and  accordingly  Sir 
John  Elland  led  his  men  by  night 
first  to  liockwood,  where  they  killed 
the  head  of  the  house — "that  wily 
wight,"  as  the  ballad  calls  him— and 
then  to  Quarmby,  where  Hugh  of 
Quarmby    shared    the    same   late. 
Neither  of  these  houses  (they  stood 
at  no  great  distance  from  Grossland, 
but   no    traces    of    them    remain) 
was  defended  by  a  moat,  and  the 
assailants  seem  to  have  had  little 
difficulty    in   breaking   into   them. 
But  Grossland,  to  which  they  next 
went,  was  surrounded  by  a  **wet 
ditch/*  the  traces  of  which  are  still 
visible;   and  Elland  and  his   men 
were  stopped  by  it  for  some  time, 
until,  in  the  early  morning,  a  servant, 
coming  out  of  uie  house  for  water, 
let   down    the    drawbridge,   across 
which  they   instantly   rushed   and 
entered  the  house.    Sir  Eobert  Beau- 
mont, in  spite  of  vi^rous  resistance, 
was  overpowered,  dragged  from  his 
bed,  and  beheaded  in  his  own  hall 
in  the  presence  of  his  wife  and  two 
young  sons.    Elland  then  called  for 
bread  and  meat,  and  insisted  that 
the  two  boys  should  eat  with  him. 
The  younger  did  so;  but  the  elder, 


not  more  tlian  5  years  old,  flung  back 
the  meat  at  his  fieithei's  muraerer: 
and  Sir  John  threatened    that  he 
''would  speedily  weed  oat  ffae  off- 
spring of  Beaumont's  blood,  as  they 
weed  out  the  weed  from  com."    He 
left    Grossland,    however,     without 
harming  the  boys,  who  wilii  their 
mother  fled  at  once  into  Lsmcafihii^, 
where  they  remained  for  15  years  in 
the  households  of  the  Townleys  and 
the  Breretons — relatives    of   Ledv 
Beaumont    The  sons  of  Lockwood 
and  of  Quarmby  had  a]ar>  sought 
refuge  in  Lancashire,  and,  being  now 
of  sufficient  age,  they  agreed  with 
the  two  Beaumonta  to  retain  wA 
take  an  ample  revenge.    Assisted  by 
friends  who  came  with  them  from 
Lancashire,  and  by  o^^on  from  their 
own  estates,  they  waylaid  Sir  John 
Elland  on  his  return  from  holding 
his  *'tum"   (court)  at  Brighoose: 
and  as  he  passed  through  a  wood 
called  ''Gromwell  Bottom**  (about  2 
m.  from  EUand,  and  nearer  Brig- 
house)  they  set  on  him  and  MDeil 
him.    The  Beaumonts  then,  accord- 
ing to  the  ballad,  -  fled  in  Fnmess 
fells,**    but  after  some  time   deter- 
mined to  complete  their  work.    On 
Palm  Sunday  ''at  e'en*'  they  hid 
themselves  in  Elland  mill,  waited 
there  through  the  night,  and  early 
on  the  following  momiag,  saw.  b« 
they  expected,  the  young  knight  of 
Elland,  with  his  wife  and  infant  son, 
pass  by  the  miU-dam  toward  Elland 
church.     Adam  Beaumont  shot  at 
him  with  an  arrow  from  a  window  of 
the  mill,   but   the   arrow   glanced 
from  his  corselet,  and  William  Lock* 
wood,  with  surer  aim,  sent  a  second 
arrow  through  EUand^s  head.    "Hie 
child  in  arms  was  also  wounded,  and 
carried  back  to  die  in  Elland  Hall. 
The  Beaumonts  fled  from  the  hne 
and  cry  that  was  instantly  raised,  to- 
ward Ainley  Wood,  making  stend 
occasionally  against  their  puisners. 
In  the  wood,  Quannby,  who  hsd 
been  severely  wounded,  was  hidden 
by  Lockwood.  *'  in  an  ivy  tree."   The 
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r>tlieTB  got  safe  to  OrosBland  Hall, 
Mid  the  Elland  men,  as  tiiey  turned 
bci«k  tbiongh  Ainley  Wood,  found 
Quannfay  and  killed  him.  Lockwood 
afterwanb  escaped  to  a  place  called 
Ccimel  Hall,  where  he  was  discovered 
by  the  sheriff  and  killed  after  a 
desperate  reidstance.  His  family,  a 
▼ery  ancient  one,  expired  with  him. 
Tlie  Beaumonts  left  the  countiy, 
took  service  with  the  knights  of 
Khodes,  and  Adam  Beanmont  fell  at 
last  in  battle  with  the  Tnrks. 

Elland  Hall,  althongh  still  retain- 
ing some  old  portions^  has  been  so 
much  altered,  and  so  much  of  it  has 
been  rebuilt,  that  it  has  lost  all  archi- 
tectonil  value.  Above  it,  rt  of  the 
rly.,  stretches  Elland  Park,  thickly 
wooded;  and  on  its  western  border 
is  Exley,  no  doubt  the  place  which 
gave  name  to  the  Beaumont's  fol- 
lower. Elland  mill  still  occupies  its 
old  position — near  the  bridge ;  and  a 
small  part  of  it  is  ancient.  Of  Gross- 
land  nothing  remains  but  the  moat 

A  short  distance  E.  of  Elland  is 
Elland  New  Hall,  a  gabled  building 
with  much  woodworl^  perhaps  built 
by  the  Saviles  who  (by  marriage 
with  a  surviving  daughter)  succeeded 
to  the  inheritance  of  the  Ellands. 
Beyond  it  is  Elland  Edge,  where  are 
large  quarries  of  flagstone,  which 
occurs  in  the  Yorkshire  coal-field 
interposed  between  the  lower  coals 
(which  rest  on  the  millstone  grit) 
and  the  middle  series,  containing  the 
inmstone  coals  of  Silkstone  and 
Flocktcm.  Tlie  bed  of  Elland  flag- 
stone is  27  yards  in  thickness,  and  is 
the  grand  repository  &om  which  the 
greater  part  of  England  is  supplied. 
Some  ferns  and  catamites  occur  in  it, 
bat  it  is  not  rich  in  fossil  remains. 
There  is  a  good  view  from  Elland 
Edee. 

Beyond  Elland  the  rly.  again 
czoBBca  the  Calder,  and  at  the 

NorOi  JDean  JuncL  the  Hudders- 
field  line  (which  has  run  over  the 
Hune  grouDod  as  our  own  i^rom  Cooper 
Bridge   Junci)   turns   N.   np   the 


valley  of  the  Hebblo  to  Halifax.  A 
very  good  new  ch.,  with  schools 
adjoining,  crowns  the  cliff  rt.  At 
the  next  stat,, 

Sotcerby  Bridge^  passengers  for 
Halifax  sometimes  have  to  change 
carriages.  (For  Sowerby  Bridge,  and 
the  lino  thence  to  Halifax,  see  Rte. 
36.) 


ROUTE  40. 

WAKEFIELD  TO  DONCASTER,  BT 
BARN8LEY  AKD  MEXBOROUGH 
(CONINGSBOROUGH). 

{LanooMhin  and  Yorkshire  Sly, 
from  Wakefield  to  Bamsley.  JIf.,  i^., 
and  L.  (Manchester,  Bhemeld,  and 
Leeds)  from  Bamsley  to  Doncaster. 

From  Wakefield  to  Bamsley  7 
trains  daily.  Time  of  transit,  30  min.) 


As  far  as  Horhury  Junct.  the  line 
from  Wakefield  is  the  same  which  is 
described  in  Rte.  89.  Thence  turn- 
ing S.  it  proceeds  to 

Criggleston  Stat^  close  to  the  en- 
trance of  a  long  tunnel,  which  ex- 
tends nearly  the  whole  way  between 
this  and  the  next  stat., 

Haigh,  From  the  tunnel  the  rly. 
emerges  into  the  long  valley  of  a 
feeder  of  the  river  Deame.  On  the 
high  ground  1.  is 

WocXUsy  HaU  cGodfrey  Wentworth, 
Esq.),  with  a  Jacobiean  house 
much  modernized.  In  the  park,  well 
stocked  with  deer,  are  some  fine 
chestnuts.  The  house  was  painted 
by  Aglio,  about  1820,  and  has  some 
enriched  ceilings  and  Italian  scenes 
on  the  walls  of  the  music-room. 
It  contains  some  valuable  china — 
among  other  pieces,  a  turtle  in  Ur^ 
bino  ware,  of  which  only  one  other 
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example  Qit  Kaifoid  HaU,  in  Nor- 
folk) is  Known;  and  a  sort  of 
epergne,  in  Plymouth  china,  with 
8hel&  and  fish  admirably  moulded 
and  coloured.  In  the  liihrary  are  the 
cartularies  of  Monk  Bretton  Priory 
(see  po0£),  and  of  8t  Leonards  at 
Pontefract  WooUey  Church,  Perp., 
of  two  periodsi  with  some  interesting 
Korman  portions,  has  been  well  re- 
stored. Some  excellent  figures  in 
stained  glass,  of  Perp.  date,  have 
been  rearranged  by  Clayton  and  BeU, 
by  whom  there  are  2  good  modem 
windows  in  similar'  style.  In  the 
ch.-yd.  are  2  remarkable  coped 
tombs,  with  sides  built  up  with 
ashlar,  date  and  appropriation  un- 
known. There  is  a  verj  wide  and 
fine  view  from  WooUey  Edge,  as  the 
high  ground  above  ihe  village  is 
called.  The  vale  of  the  Galder  is 
seen  on  one  side,  and  in  another 
direction  the  long  ridges  of  moor- 
land about  Penistone. 

Bt.  of  the  rly.  are  seen  the  exten- 
sive park  and  lake  of  West  Bretton 
(W.  B.  Beaumont,  Esq.).  The  house, 
large  and  fine,  is  of  8  periods,  but  all 
comparatively  modem.  It  contains 
some  good  portraits.  There  is  a 
wide  view  from  the  terrace  over  the 
Deame  valley.    At  the  next  stat, 

Darton,  there  is  a  fine  ch.  (restored), 
worth  a  visit  It  is  late  Dec.  or  early 
Perp.  (nave  with  clerestory*  and  a 
Perp.  open  roof),  and  Perp.  chancel, 
on  tiie  wall-plate  of  which  is  the 
inscription,  **  Ad  laudem  Dei  et 
omnium  sanctorum  istum  cancellum 
de  novo  construxit  Thomas  Tykyll, 
prior  monasterii  Monk  Britanniie,  et 
hujua  eodesisB  patronus ;  et  eundem 
complete  finivit  anno  Domini  1517." 
The  ch.  belonged  to  theLacvs  and 
their  descenduits,  until  in  uie  let 
Blch.  nL  it  was  given  to  Monk 
Bretton  Priory,  the  amis  of  which, 
tliree  covered  cups,  occur  in  the 
wood-work  of  the  nave  root  John 
Heathficid,  vicar  of  Darton  during 
the  civil  war,  has  left  a  short  notice 
of  himself  in  the  perish  register,  and 


adds  a  prayer  for  deliveiy  from  the 
Roundhead,  more  honourabie  tD  his 
loyalty  than  to  his  Latinity,— *A 
dolis  rotundi  capitis,  libeia  me 
Domine,  et  Jud»  suavium  det  Deos 
ut  caveam."  In  the  ch.  is  an  ekbo- 
rate  monument,  witii  a  full-sized 
marble  statue,  for  John  Silvester 
(died  1722,  aged  70),  who,  when  a 
smith  at  the  Tower  of  Londofn.  is 
said  to  have  oonstracted  a  chain— 
then  thought  to  have  been  an  im* 

?0B6ibility — for  stretching  across  the 
'hames,  so  as  to  prevent  the  Dutch 
fleet  from  sailing  up  the  river.  This 
was  the  foundation  of  hia  fortonei. 
and  he  became  a  large  landowwi 
in  this  part  of  Yorkshue.  The  cIl 
should  oe  compared  wi^  those  of 
Boyston  (Bte.  41),  Silkatone,  and 
Penistone  (Bte.  44)  which  it  vr 
sembles  in  general  character.  An 
obelisk,  about  70  ft  high,  near  the 
entrance  of  Darton  village,  is  » 
memorial  of  Ann,  wife  of  Thamtf 
Beaumont,  of  Darton,  d.  1778.  Tite 
church  of  High  Hoyland  is  seen  od 
the  hill  rt  It  is  modem  and  quite 
uninteresting.  There  is  a  wide  viev 
from  the  ch.-yd. 

A  little  beyond  Darton  the  riv^er 
Deame  is  crossed,  and  the  tnio 
speedily  reaches 

Barndey  (Inns :  King^s  Head,  oH 
fashioned  and  comfortable;  fanooj 
for  the  best  mutton  chops  in  To^- 
shire;  Boyal).  Bamslev  is  a  place 
of  little  interest  fiir  uie  ordisair 
tourist  It  is  without  antiquitieB,  son 
the  ext^ssive  manufiMstorieB  aie  retf 
&r  from  rendering  the  town  agree- 
able. It  is,  however,  a  good  psA 
from  which  to  explore  tte  very  io- 
teresting  country  lying  between  it 
and  Sheffield.  Wentworih  Outle 
(see  poet)  is  eaally  aooeasible  &^ 
Bamsiey.  Wortley  and  Whamclifle 
(Bte.  44)  are  reached  in  a  very  Bhort 
time  by  rly. ;  and  the  bcanoh  of  tbe 
S.  Yorkshire  Bly.  between  Bansley 
and  Sheffield  (Bte.  46)  will  take  the 
tourist  through  much  beantifal  cood- 
try,  well  worth  exploring  on  foot. 
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Wcntworih  House  (described  Rte. 
45)  may  ftlao  be  yisitcd  from  the 
Chapel  Town  Stat,  on  this  line.  All 
these  places  may  bo  made  the  objects 
of  dajrs*  excursiona  from  TJamsley. 

The  town,  from  its  exposed  situa- 
tion, was  fonnerly  known  as  "  Bleak 
Barnsley/'  an  epithet  now  changed 
to  "  Black  Bamaley/'  from  its  smoke- 
stained  houses,  and   narrow,    dirty 
streets.    The  population  in  1861  was 
17,885.    In  1811  it  was  5014.    In 
1871  it  was  23,021.     Except  Mid- 
dlesbiough  and  Bradford   no  town 
in    Yor&hire  is   increasing   at    so 
rapid  a  rate.    It  is  one  of  the  chief 
seats    of    the    linen    manufacture. 
There  are  many  large  mills  here, 
containing  about  1000  power-looms, 
and  niore  than  4000  hand-looms  are 
also  at  work,  producing  yearly  up- 
wards of  220,000  pieces  of  linen  of 
50  yards  each.    The  total  value  of 
goods  manufactured  here  amounts  to 
about  one  million  yearly. 

Damasks,  drills,  dowlas,  ducks, 
brood  sheeting,  &c.,  are  made  here. 
There  are  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  ca- 
lendering works  in  and  near  the 
town,  besides  a  flax-spinning  mill ; 
but  most  of  the  flax  thread  is  brought 
from  Leeds  and  other  places  at  a 
didanoe.  Bamsley  was  once  exclu- 
sively celebrated  for  its  iron  wire, 
bat  there  are  now  only  2  manufac- 
turers; they  however  famish  the 
vire  most  esteemed  for  making 
needles.  The  surrounding  country 
abounds  in  coal  (there  are  more  than 
42  collieries  in  tne  district),  iron,  and 
freestone,  and  there  are  several  iron 
foundries  in  the  neighbourhood. 

[The  Ooks  Colliery  nt  Ardsley  in 
this  district  was  the  scene  (Dec.  12. 
1866)  of  the  most  fatal  accident  in  a 
coal-mine  ever  recorded.  More  than 
300  men  and  boys  perished  in  the  first 
explosion ;  and  20  or  80  volunteers 
engaged  in  searching  for  their  miss- 
ing comrades  were  killed  by  a  second 
explosion  on  the  following  morning. 
(The  total  number  killed  was  358). 
The  two  accidents  which  most  nearly 
.  \Yof1UhireA 


approached  this  in  extent  of  destruc- 
tion were  at  Lundhlll  Colliery,  iu 
this  district,  in  1857,  when  189  were 
killed;  and  at  Hartley,  Durham,  in 
1862,  when  209  were  kUled.] 

St,  Mary*i  Church,  modem  except 
the  tower,  was  built  in  1820,  in  the 
Gothic  of  that  period,  and  has  (1870) 
been  greatly  improved  and  decorated. 
Near  the  stat  is  the  IruUn^endent 
Chapd,  built  in  1851,  Qothic,  with 
a  good  spire.  The  Park  of  Bcunsley 
was  given  to  the  town  in  1861  by 
Mrs.  Locke,  widow  of  Joseph  Locke, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  who  was  educated  at  the 
Grammar  School  here.  Thomas  W. 
Atkinson,  the  Siberian  traveller,  was 
bom  here  in  1799  (died  1861;. 

'T*  BaimsLa  Foaks  Annual,  an 
Pogmoor  Olmenack.  Be  Tom  Tred- 
dlehoyle,  Esq.,'  is  published  here 
regularly,  and  very  well  illustrates 
the  peculiar  dialect  of  the  district. 

Old  Bamsley,  which  gave  rise  to 
the  town,  is  a  small  village  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill,  about  1  m.  to  the 
N.W. 

Bamsley  enjoys  the  advantages  of 
inland  navigation  by  means  of  the 
Bamsley  Canal,  which  extends  from 
the  Deame  and  Dove  Canal,  near  the 
town,  to  the  Oalder  near  Wakefield. 

[About  2  m.  K.E.  of  Bamsley, 
between  the  river  Dearne  and  the 
Bamsley  Canal,  are  the  remains  of 
Monk  ^return  Priory,  (The  village 
of  Monk  Bretton  is  more  than  1  m. 
N.)  The  priory  was  founded  for 
Cluniac  monks  by  Adam  Fitz-Swain 
in  1157  (Sid  Hen.  IL)  It  was  at 
first  made  dependent  on  the  Cluniac 
house  at  Pontefract,  and,  although  it 
afterwards  ceased  to  be  subordinate, 
it  paid,  until  the  Dissolution,  a  small 
annual  sum  to  the  Pontefract  prioiy, 
the  only  other  house  of  this  oraer  m 
Yorkshire.  At  the  Dissolution  its 
yearly  revenue  was,  according  to 
Dugdale,  239/.  Ss.  6d,  The  site  was 
granted  to  a  certain  William  Blith- 
man,  whose  descendant  sold  it   to 
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Georee  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  The 
daughter  of  the  earl's  4th  son,  who 
married  Sir  William  Armyne  of  Os- 
godly,  oocasioually  resided  here. 

The  remains  are  scanty,  but  de- 
serve  a  visit  The  gatehouse  (Perp.) 
is  perfect,  and  the  E.  end  of  the  ch., 
with  some  portions  of  the  domestic 
buildings,  are  Dec.  **A  pigeon- 
house,"  says  Rickman,  ^  seems  of  K. 
£ng.  date ;  it  is  circular,  and  a  curi- 
ous building." 

Near  the  village  of  Monk  Bretton 
is  a  Quakers*  burial-ground,  which 
had  a  singular  inscription  over  the  en- 
trance, justifying  such  places  of  burial 
by  the  example  of  Joshua,  who,  when 
he  died,  '*was  neither  buried  in  a 
steeple-house,  now  called  a  parish 
church,  nor  in  a  steeple-house  yard, 
but  in  the  borders  of  his  inheritance, 
on  the  north  side  of  Hount  Qaah." 
The  date  is  1657.  This  inscription 
has  been  removed  to  the  porch  of 
the  Friends'  Meeting  House  in 
Bamsley. 

3  m.  S.W.  of  Bamsley  is  Went- 
worOi  Castle  (F.  Vernon  Wentworth, 
Esq.),  to  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  Wentworth  Woodhouse,  the  seat 
of  Earl  Fitzwilliam  (Rte.  45),  with 
which  it  is  often  confounded.  The 
township  of  Stainborough  (so  named 
most  probably  from  Stainborough 
Low,  a  mound  which  may  have  been 
the  ancient  mthering-plaoe  of  the 
district)  had  belonged  to  the  families 
of  Everingliam  and  Cutler,  until  in 
the  reign  of  Wm.  III.  it  was  bought 
by  Thomas  Wentworth,  Baron  Baby, 
1st  Earl  of  Strafibid  of  the  2nd 
creation.  The  old  house,  which  had 
been  known  as  Stainborough,  was 
pulled  down,  and  the  new  one  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Wentworth 
Castle.  This  house,  a  building  of 
the  Queen  Anne  period,  was  refronted, 
after  a  design  of  his  own,  by  William, 
2nd  Earl  of  Strafford  of  the  new 
creation;  and  the  park  in  which  it 
stands,  highly  ornamented  with  wood 
and  water,  is  in  truth,  as  Gray  the 
poet  says  **  he  was  told,"  as  beautiful 


a  scene  of  rich  and  cultivated  eemtaj 
as  Yorkshire  affords.  "^  This  pJace." 
writes  Walpole,  **  is  one  of  tiie  very  few 
that  I  really  like.  The  sitaation,wo(idx 
views  ...  are  perfect  in  their  kintk'* 
"  Gramercy  for  your  intentkni.*'  b.^ 
afterwards  writes*  to  the  Miss  Beirvk 
(1789)  "  of  seeing  Wentworth  Cattle. 
It  is  my  favourite  of  all  great  seats 
Such  a  variety  of  ground,  of  wood 
and  water,  and  almost  all  executed 
and  disposed  with  ao  much  taste  by 
tlie  present  earl.  Mr.  Gilpin  allily 
could  see  nothing  but  faults  thub. 
The  new  &ont,  in  my  opinion,  is  (ce 
of  the  lightest  and  mosst  beautifal 
buildings  on  earth;  and  pray  lik«. 
the  little  Gothic  edifice,  and  its 
position  in  the  menagerie.  I  recom- 
mended it,  and  had  it  drawn  by  Mr. 
Bentley  from  Chichester  Cross. 

In  the  Quadrangle  of  the  house  is 
a  statue  by  Ry£racfi  of  the  Ltvd 
Strafford  who  refronted  the  house, 
and  whose  taste  (both  in  the  letters 
and  in  Qie  *  Essay  on  Landgcapi' 
Gardening ')  is  somewhat  overpnujtd 
by  Walpole.  Of  the  piclvrm  here 
(which  are  numerous,  but  amnog 
them  arc  many  copies)  the  most  im- 
portant and  interesting  are — 

Tinioretto  (according  to  Waagen. 
but  here  called  HoJbein),  portrait  of 
a  monk ;  Lorenzo  Lotto,  a  bulf-lengtli 
male  portrait,  very  excellent,  in- 
scribed «  An.  xliL  1537  "  (here  add 
to  be  by  Giorgume,  who  died  in 
1511);  LucQi  tan  JJden  \  oel\sA  Bu- 
heM\  large  landscape  with  figun« : 
Wa&er  or  Sir  P.  Lety^  portrait  of 
CnHuwell ;  Barlhciometo  de  Bmy* 
(marked  TJnknown  ,  **  a  good  though 
rather  late  specimen  of  this  Oolague 
master ;"  Holbein  [  marked  Unhtown . 
.£colampadius  the  reformer ;  Lw^t 
de  Heere,  portrait,  said  to  be  that  oi 
Lady  Eleanor  Brandon,  dau.of  Cluus 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  Maty,  dow* 
ager  of  France  and  sister  of  Htn- 
VIII. — this  picture  is  however  dutt-J 
1565 ;  Lady  Eleanor  died  in  1547  :- 
Albano^  flight  into  Egypt;  Unhumcn, 
portrait  of  Thomas,  1st  Lord  Wtiit- 
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T>rth,  served  in  Fiance  in  Hen. 
'in.'8  expedition  in  1523,  created 
ord  Wentworth  of  Nettleden  in 
529,  lioid  Chamberlain  and  Privj 
!oimcillor  to  £dw.  VI. ;  Unknovm, 
ad  Lord  Weutworth  (eldest  son  of 
st  lord).  Governor  of  Oalaifl  under 
^w.  VI.  and  Mary,  snrrendered 
Calais  to  X>.  of  Guise,  1558 ;  Antonio 
tore  (?),  (Sir  Philip  Sidney,  full- 
mgih ;  Unknownj  but  siened  H,  E,, 
darr  Qneen  of  Scots,  dated  1563, 
f^e  24  (bat  the  queen,  bom  in  1542, 
ras  then  only  21) ;  Vcmdyckj  Henry 
^anvers,  Earl  of  Danby,  served  in 
^nuDoe  and  the  Low  Countries :  made 
President  of  Munster  and  Governor 
if  Guernsey  by  James  I.,  created 
Bari  of  Danbr  by  Chas.  I.,  1625; 
l^arl  of  StrafJord  in  armour,  fine; 
Sobn,  Count  of  Nassau,  half-length 
(fine) ;  Yandyck  himself  with  bioad 
hat  and  feather  (Chas.  I.,  Chas.  and 
Henrietta  Maria,  femily  of  Chas.  I., 
liord  Strafford  and  his  Secretary,  are 
copies);  Zucehero,  Earl  of  Essex; 
Sir  Peter  Ldy,  Margaret  Lucas,  the 
(txentric  Duchess  of  Newcastle; 
Ruhena^  portrait  by  himself^ — a  re- 
plica of  tiiat  at  Windsor.] 

At  Bamsley  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  Rly.  ends.  A  branch  of 
the  Mancbester,  ShefSeld,  and  Leeds 
Kly.  proceeds-thence  through  a  not 
Very  interesting  country  faboxmding 
however  in  coal  and  collieries)  to 
Wombwell,  where  it  Calls  in  with 
the  main  line  of  the  same  rly. 
fonninff  between  Doncaster  and 
Sheffi^d.  The  Deame  and  Dove 
(^1  is  crossed'  by  the  rly.  near  the 
SUurfoot  and  Arasley  8tat,  and  at 
^^am  Jund.  a  branch  of  the  South 
Vorkahire  Biy.  falls  in  rt.  This 
^hort  branch  crosses  the  country  to 
the  Silkstone  Stat,  on  the  rly.  be- 
tween Penistone  and  Bamsley  (see 
^te.  44:,  and  is  chiefly  used  for  the 
conveyance  of  stone  and  iron.  The 
whole  of  this  country  is  one  vast  col- 
liery, and  this  branch  Hne,  as  far  as 
^oi8b(»oagh,  is  aoc<xnpanied  by  a 


branch  from  the  Deame  and  Dove 
Canal,  the  banks  of  which  are  lined 
with  whar£s,  and  with  ooal,  lime, 
chemical,  and  flint-glass  works. 

At  Wombwdl  the  oh.  has  been  re- 
built, with  the  exception  of  the 
chancel,  which  is  E.  Eng.  and  in  a 
state  of  utter  disrepair.  The  ground 
about  the  ch.  is  aisgnMoefully  kept. 
(1}  m.  N.  across  the  river  Dove,  is 
Darfidd,  where  is  a  fine  ch.— see 
Bte.  41). 

The  stats,  at  Wath^upon-Deame 
('*  wath,"  A.-S.,  signifies  a  ford,  and 
occurs  frequently  in  Yorkshire)  and 
MesLbomiufi  JtmcL  (where  the  Mid- 
land Bly.  between  Doncaster  and 
ShefiOeld  fiiUs  into  the  line  rt)  are 
now  passed.  At  the  east  end  of  the 
village  of  Mezborough  is  the  CasUe 
HiU,  a  fortified  hiU  of  the  same 
character  as  others  at  Winoobank 
(Bte.  45),  Laughton  (Bte.  47),  Tick- 
hill  (Bte.  47),  and  perhaps  Conings- 
borough  (see  post).  All  have  a 
circular  or  elliptic  enclosure,  with 
a  high  mound  closely  adjoining  the 
dyke,  or  in  the  actual  ring  of  it.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  whether  these  are 
British  or  Saxon  works ;  though  Mr. 
G.  T.  Clark  regards  them  as  de- 
cidedly Saxon,  and  as  always  in- 
dicating the  stronghold  of  some 
Early  English  possessor.  (See  the 
•Builder,'  July  11,  1874.)  Mex- 
borough  seems  to  be  connected  with 
the  line  of  entrenchment  runnine  by 
Wincobank  from  Sheffield.  (See  Kte. 
45.  The  *<  Chftteaux  k  Mottes,"  com- 
mon in  Normandy,  and  fully  de- 
scribed by  M.  de  Caumont^  in  his 
*Cours  d'Antiquit^'  and  in  his 
*  Abecedaire,'  greatly  resemble  these 
Yorkshire  strongholds,  and  should 
be  compared  with  them.  They  are 
enclosures — elliptical,  round,  and  ii^ 
regular-— defended  by  earthen  dykes 
and  ramparts,  and  without  any  trace 
of  walls  or  stone-work.  All  haye  a 
**  motte,"  or  elevated  monnd.  There 
are  very  striking  "  chateaux  "  of  this 
sort  at  Briquessart,  and  at  Aulnay 
in  the  department  of  Calvados,  and 
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at  Grimboeq,  in  the  Gipglais.  The 
*"  fiiree ''  of  Briquessart  and  of  Anlnay 
are  mentioned  by  Wace ;  and  what- 
ever the  date  of  tlie  original  con- 
struction may  be,  it  would  seem  that 
the  "  castles  '*  were  in  use  in  the  11th 
century.  Wooden  buildings  were  no 
doubt  raised  within  their  lines.)  Mex- 
borou^h  ch.  has  E.  £.  portions.  Here 
the  valley  of  the  Don  is  entered,  and 
the  scenery  becomes  very  pleasing  as 
we  approach 

Coningsborftwfh  Slat.  The  Castle, 
the  fame  of  which  is  widely- spread 
from  its  having  been  made  the  home 
of  Athelstane  the  Unready  in 
*Ivanhoe,'  and  the  scene  of  his 
funeral  feast,  rises  on  a  wooded  hill 
rt.,  about  ten  min.  walk  from  the 
Stat.  (ITie  keys,  however,  are  kept 
at  the  village,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  castle.)  Sir  Walter  Scott,  writing 
to  Morritt  in  1811,  whilst  •Hokeby' 
was  in  contemplation  (he  seems  to 
have  had  some  intention  of  intro- 
ducing Goningsboroughin  that  poem), 
says  that  he  **once  flew  past  Gonings- 
borough  on  the  mail-coach,  when  its 
round  tower  and  flying  buttresses  had 
a  most  romantic  effect  in  the  morning 
dawn."  It  is  accurately  describc.-d 
in  *Ivanhoe,'  where  it  is  said  that 
•*  there  are  few  more  beautiful  or 
striking  scenes  in  England  than  are 
presented  by  the  vicinity  of  this 
ancient  fortress.  The  soft  and  gentle 
river  Don  sweeps  through  an  amphi- 
theatre in  which  cultivation  is  richly 
blended  with  woodland ;  and  on  a 
mount  ascending  from  the  river,  well 
defined  by  walls  and  ditches,  rises 
this  ancient  edifice,  which,  as  its 
name  implies,  was  previous  to  the 
CJonqnest  a  roval  residence." 

The  name  Coningsborough,  King's 
hold  or  **  borough,"  may  perhaps  in- 
dicate that  a  royal  fortxess  of  some 
kind  (probably  of  wood)  existed  on 
this  site  during  the  Saxon  period; 
and  the  outer  walls  of  the  castle  are 
apparently  raised  on  an  earthwork  of 
the  same  general  character  as  Mex- 
boiough  (see  ante).    But  in  spite  of 


all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject 
by  earlier  antiquaries,  such  as  Giua' 
and    King    (in    the    ^ManimenU 
Antiqua ' — he  refers  the  keep  to  the 
days  of  Oartismandua,  and  sugg>:«u 
that    the    workmen    wrought  fmcL 
PhoBuician  models),  and  by  Sir  Walter 
himself    (in    the   notes '  to    *  Ivrd* 
hoe*),  we  now  know  poaitivelv that 
no  part  of  the  existing  remains  id 
earlier  than   the  Norman  Conquest 
The  keep  tower,  to  which  the  ciira- 
lar  form  and  the  projecting  battreNr< 
give  an  unusnal  appearance,  was  y^ 
doubt  the  work  of  one  of  the  earl:;  ^ 
Warrene  in  (perhaps")  the  latter  part 
of  the  12th  cent.    (It  has  sometunes 
been  assigned  to  Hamelyn  Earl  rf 
Warrene,  who  died  in  1202.)    Tl* 
honour  of  Coningsborough  was  gi^n 
by  the  Conqueror  to  his  son-in-lAV 
the  great  Earl  of  Warrene,  wb(^ 
.remains  were  discovered  at  Lewt>s  in 
Sussex  in  1845.    In  the  hands  of  his 
descendants   it   continued    till   tho 
middle  of  the  reign  of  Edw.  III.    It 
then  passed  to  Edmund  of  lAnglev. 
Duke  of  York,  and  to  his  desoend- 
ants.    Elizabeth  granted  the  ca.<tle 
and  demesne  to   her    oousm  Lord 
Hunsdon ;  and  it  has  since  passed 
through  many  hands  to  those  of  its 
present  owner,  the  Duke  of  Leeds. 

The  CkmUe  crovms  a  natural  knoll 
above  the  Don,  the  summit  of  which 
forms  a  platform  of  rather  leas  than 
an  acre,  and  is  encireled  by  the  cuter 
wall  of  the  place.    The  entmnce  is 
from  the  village  or  S.W.  side,  by  & 
narrow  winding  way  between  walls, 
flanked  by  2  round  towers.     The 
whole  was   surrounded  by  a  defp 
fosse,  the  eddes  of  which,  especiallT 
on  the  N.E.,  are  steeply  scarped. 
At   the  N.W.  angle,  and  fonuiDg 
part   of   the    clreuit  of  the  outer 
wall,  is  the  keep-tower,  86  ft.  hierh. 
Tlie  basement  walls  aro  15  ft  thick. 
Tlio  tower  is  circuUir  in  plan,  and 
within  is  a  perfect  cylinder,  of  abwit 
22  ft.  diameter.  Outside,  6bQttniaBr« 
of  enormous  projection  ascend  above 
tlie  summit  as  turrets,  and  give  Ui 
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iho  bnfldinf^  the  appeaKinoe  of  a 
polygon  (compare  Onbrd  Oastle  ia 
Sa&>lk).  The  lower  stage  or  baae- 
mcst  of  the  tower  slopes  outwards  for 
dtroDgth. 

The  entnmoe  is  by  a  modem  and 
steep  flight  of  steps  (the  original 
xueans  of  access  was  no  doubt  of 
wood,  and  remoTable)  to  a  door  about 
14  ft.  above  the  ground,  from  whence 
a  stair  in  the  wall  leads  to  each  of 
the  upper  stories.    The  keep  alto- 
^rether  oonsi^  of  3  stories  ( oesides 
the  dungeon),  the  first  of  which  is 
on  a  level  with  the  door.     Below 
tills  again,  and  underground,  is  the 
dungeon,  a  domed   chamber,  acces- 
sible only  by  a  hole  in  the  dome. 
In  the  centre  of  this  chamber  is  a 
:small  well,  about  2  ft  diameter,  105 
ft.  deep,  and  lined  with  stone.    (It 
has  however  been  filled  up.)      The 
wooden   floors   of  every  story  have 
long  been  wanting,  and  the  immense 
cylinder  is  now  open  from  turret  to 
foundation. 

The  first  floor,  reached  through 
the  door  of  en^nce,  is  a  plam, 
circular  room,  unlighted  oven  by  a 
loophole.  A  flight  of  25  steps  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall,  rt  of  the  entry, 
leads  to  the  level  of  Uie  aeoond  floor, 
which  contains  a  good  chimney, 
having  at  the  sides  triple  shafts 
with  carved  capitals.  Here  is  also 
a  gardi-iobe  formed  in  one  of  the 
buttresses,  and  beyond  again  a  small 
apartment  in  the  wall,  with  a  stone 
bench  running  round  8  sides,  and 
a  window.  The  fireplace  in  it  is  an 
excellent  example,  and  the  flat  arch 
above  it  is  filled  with  curiously  joggled 
masonry.  (A  fireplace  in  Emmgham 
Castle,  and  those  in  the  Bp.  of  Sois- 
eons'  palace,  Septmons,  have  similar 
flat  arches.  See  Parker's  *  Gloss,  of 
Archit.')  Near  the  entrance  ia  a 
st>ap  for  holy  water.  The  third 
floor  seems  to  have  contained  the 
principal,  or  **  lord's"  apartment,  with 
a  fireplace,  holy-water  stoup  near  the 
door,  and  garderobe  in  the  thickness 
of  the  waU.    From  this  room  opens 


the  chapel  (described  in  'Ivanhoe,* 
where  Athelstane  r^ppears  to  pre- 
side at  his  own  funeral  feast ).  From 
a  charter  of  Earl  Hamclin,  temp. 
John,  it  appears  that  this  chapel 
was  dedicated  to  6S.  Philip  and 
James,  and  endowed  with  50<.  a-year, 
to  be  paid  from  Goningaborough 
mills.  It  is  12  ft.  long,  8  ft.  broad 
in  the  centre,  and  6  at  each  end,  and 
about  16  ft.  high.  It  is  divided  into  2 
bays  by  plain  circular  shafts,  which 
carry  {he  ribbed  vaulting :  and  in 
the  eastern  bay  is  a  narrow  loopholed 
window  (formed  in  one  of  the  but- 
tresses) with  zigzag  ornament  In 
the  side  walls  of  this  bav  are  2 
piscinsB,  and  2  small  circular  open- 
mgs  for  light,  filled  with  a  quatre- 
fou.  Another  small  room  (perhaps 
assigned  to  the  castle  priest)  opens  1. 
of  the  entrance  to  the  chapel. 

The  staircase  continues  through 
the  wall  of  this  story  to  what  is  now 
the  top  of  the  keep,  with  the  buttress 
turrets  rising  alx)ve,  it  Whether 
there  was  another  apartment  here,  or 
whether  the  stairs  opened  on  the 
open  roof,  is  uncertain.  In  the  thick- 
ness of  one  of  the  buttresses  is  a 
well-built  oven  in  perfect  condition 
(there  is  an  oven  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion at  Orford  Castle  in  Sufiblk) ;  and 
in  two  others  are  small  chambers.  The 
flue-vents  from  the  fireplaces,  separ 
rated  at  tlie  top  by  a  thin  stone,  should 
also  be  noticed.  Tlie  view  from  the 
top  of  the  castle  is  very  striking ;  but 
although  iron  rods  have  been  placed 
for  protection  between  the  different 
stories,  the  ascent  requires  a  good 
head  and  some  nerve.  The  mouth  of 
the  dungeon,  fringed  with  grass  and 
fern,  yawns  below,  and  the  passage 
from  one  stair  to  another  must  oe 
made  along  a  narrow  lodge  which 
calls  for  wary  treading.  The  ashlar 
work,  inside  and  out  is  very  good, 
and  the  whole  ruin  is  hung  with  wild 
fiowers,  harebells,  and  ivy.  Near  the 
keep  is  a  sallyport  in  the  wall,  of  curi- 
ous construction,  but  now  blocked 
up  on  the  inn^r  side.    (See  a  plan 
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of  it  in  the  'Aroheol.  Joumal,* 
vol.  v.,  illustrating  a  most  carefnl 
description  of  the  oastle  by  A,  ICil- 
ward,  Esq.') 

Outside  the  castle  wall  is  a  barrow 
called  the  tomb  of  Hengist.  Neither 
the  death  nor  the  grave  of  Hengist 
is  mentioned  in  the  '  Sax.  Ghron.  or 
by  Bede ;  but  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth, 
oonfiising  all  this  early  history  either 
by  pure  inyention  or  by  the  adop- 
tion of  vague  British  traditions, 
placed  the  Gekle  of  Hengist  (the 
&mous  ** Thong'*  Oastie,  which  he 
was  said  to  have  acquired  by  a  strata- 
gem resembling  that  used  by  Dido  at 
Carthage — the  story  is  widely  spread ) 
at  Oonmffsborough,  and  miade  tiiis 
neighbourhood  the  scene  of  a  batUe 
in  which  Heneist  is  taken  by  Am- 
brosius,  brought  a  prisoner  into  his 
own  castle,  and  afterwards  beheaded 
outside  the  walls  by  a  certain  ''pre- 
late" named  Eldol.  They ''laid him 
in  the  earth  after  the  heathen  law,** 
writes  Lavamon,  who,  like  Wace 
in  the  original  Brut,  and  many  a 
later  chronicler,  has  followed  Geof- 
frey throughout.  So  has  BIr.  Soott 
Surtees,  the  present  vicar  of  Sprot- 
borough,  in  his  'Waifs  and  Strays  of 
Korthumber  History,' — an  ingenious 
writer  whose  arguments  in  proof  of 
GeofErey's  assertions  are  not  likely  to 
be  accepted  by  many  besides  him- 
self, llie  silence  of  Bede  (who 
mentions  Horsa's  erave,  and  had 
every  means  of  making  himself  ao- 
ouainted  with  the  traditions  of  this 
(ustrict)  is  sufficient  proof  that  the 
story  is  altogether  of  later  date  than 
the  8th  cent  Why  Geoffiey  placed 
the  castle  and  the  death  of  Hengist 
at  Coningsborongh  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  The  Norm,  castle  of  the  War- 
lenes  was  perhaps  newly  finished 
when  his  "history"  was  published 
(about  11S8),  and  that  Geofitey's 
work  at  once  became  well  known  in 
this  neighbourhood  is  clear  from  the 
words  of  Alured  of  Beverley,  who 
■ays  that  whoever  was  ignorant  of  it 
"notamrusticitatisinonrrebat."  The  | 


name  of  Hengist  was  then  perfaftp« 
first  connected  with  the  ancient  bar- 
row outside  the  oastie.  It  is  ibozid  at 
one  other  place  in  the  neighboiai^ 
hood — at  Hengi$t^ein — tiie  name  <<f 
a  belt  of  wood  N.  W.  of  SpiotboimiglL 

Goningsborough  Chunh  (retAorkd) 
is  principally  Norm,  (lower  part  of 
tower  and  chanoel-arch)  and  Trans:- 
Nonn.,  and  deserves  a   visits    The; 
Norm,  work  is  perhaps  of  the  bbjos 
date  as  the  castle.    There  is  an  un- 
usual pisdna  at  the  £.  end  of  the  X. 
aisle,  a  good  Perp.  font,  and  a  remark- 
able tomb  of  the  12th  cent.  (? :  eori- 
ously  carved  with  rode  bas-relje& 
The  porch  is  £.  En^.     There  bk 
some  eArW  tombstones  in  the  church- 
yard,    ^e  church  was  given  bv 
William,  the  2nd  Eari  of  Wanene 
(died  1188),  to  ibe  dmnao  Priorv  of 
Lewes,  in  Sussex,  which  his  t^iher 
had  founded.     The  Cluniacs  pos- 
sessed it  until  the  Dissolution. 

A  Roman  road,  mnmng  N.,  and 
marked  by  the  names  "  S^eet "  and 
"Street  liane,"  crossed  the  Bon  a 
short  distance  W.  of  Coningrixnoogh, 
and  before  the  jxmotion  of  the  river 
Deame  with  the  Don.    The  angle  c^ 
tins  junction  is  known  as  the  **  Straf- 
ford Sands,"  and  it  was  from  this 
C'     5—"  street-ford,"  the  ford  of  the 
an  **  Street,"  which  gives  name 
to  the  wapentake — that  the  great 
Lord  Strafford  tookthe  titie  by  which 
he  is  best  Imown,  although  the  Eari- 
dom  was  only  eranted  tweWe  months 
before  his  deaui. 

Before  passing  through  a  short 
tunnel,  immediately  beycmd  the  stat, 
there  is  a  very  picturesque  riew  of  the 
castie  rt,  wim  the  river  (here  crossed 
by  a  weir)  in  the  foregrocmd.  The 
Don  is  then  crossed,  and  thiougfa  a 
richly  wooded  country  the  tr&in 
reaches 

8pro&)CToitgh  (stat  on  the  Midland 
Rlv.  between  Donoaster  and  Shef- 
field ;  the  South  Yorkshire  tndns  dn 
not  stop  here).  The  ch.  is  seen  rt 
The  stat  is  in  the  midst  of  deep  cot- 
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tings  in  the  magnesian  limestone, 
here  extensiTely  quarried.  ClifGs  of 
this  rock  here  border  the  river,  and 
are  very  pictaresque. 

Acooniing  to  >Ir.  Surtees,  Sprot- 
boiongh  is  one  of  the  centres  of  early 
Knp^lish  history ;  but  the  tourist  who 
desires  to  examine  its   pretensions 
mnst  be  referred  to  the  book  in  which 
they  are  set  forth  i  *  Waifis  and  Strays 
of  StQrthumber  History).    To  most 
I>er8on8  Sprotboiough  will   seem  a 
place  of  no  very  great  interest,  with 
a  ch.  containing  some  ancient  por- 
tiofns,  and  a  singular  stone    chair, 
with  grotesque  sculpture,  which  Mr. 
Smiees,  who  makes  Sprotboiough  the 
"*  Gampodmiam  *'  of  Bede  (see  Bte. 
37),  thinks    **may  have  witnessed 
the  rites  both  of  Goifi  and  Paulinus.'* 
It  is,  however,  not  earlier  than  the 
13th  or  14th  cent.    Near  the  vil- 
lage is  Sprdborough  HaU,  the  seat  of 
Sir  Jos.  Copley,  Bart.,  a  laige  house 
built  in  the  reign  of  Ohas.  U.,  com- 
manding a  wide  prospect  over  the 
river,  which  runs  near  the  house  on 
its  B.  side.     It  contains  some  pic- 
tares— portraits  of  Sir  W.  Waller ;  of 
Denzil  HoUis ;  Commissioner-General 
Copley  in  the  reign  of   Chas.  I. ; 
Chas.  L;   Lady  Digby,    Vandydt; 
portraits  by  Bejnbrandt;  2  interiors 
of  churches,  P.  Ne^8 ;  2  views  in 
Tenice,  (kaidleUu    There  is  a  library 
containing  some  curious  MSS.,  chiefly 
collected  by  Sir  Godfrey  Copley,  the 
2nd  buronet,  an  early  member  of  the 
Boyal  Society,  and  the  founder  of 
the   **  Copley  MedaV   one   of  its 
greatest  distinctions. 

The  Copleys  inherited  this  estate 
tbioogh  an  heiress  of  the  great  York- 
shire house  of  Fitz^illiam,  of  whom 
the  present  earl  is  the  male  repre- 
aentative.  The  progenitor  of  the 
"Vetusta  equestns  mmilia  Guliel- 
miadum,'*  as  Camden  caUs  the  Fitz- 
williams^  was  a  certain  William  Fitz- 
WiUiam,  son  of  Albreda  de  Lizours, 
by  her  2nd  husband  Wm.  Fltz- 
Godric.  Albreda  was  Lady  of  Sprot- 
borongh,  and  the  male  descendants  of 


Wm.  Fitz William  retained  the  manor 
until  1516,  when  it  passed  by  an 
heiress  to  the  Copleys. 

The  Church  of  Sprotborough  con- 
tains some  fine  tombs  of  Fitzwilliams 
and  Copleys.  The  earliest  Fitz- 
williams are  a  knight  and  lady,  temp. 
Hen.  III.  In  the  chancel  is  a  good 
brass  for  Wm.  FitzwUliam  and  his 
wife,  1474.  The  principal  Copley  me- 
morial is  the  monument  of  Philip 
Copley,  temp.  Eliz.  There  are  some 
fragments  of  old  glass.  The  stone 
chair  has  been  already  noticed.  In 
the  midst  of  the  village  once  stood  a 
cross  which  bore  an  inscription  re- 
cording the  bygone  hospitality  of 
the  place : — 

**  Whoso  is  hungry  aqd  lists  well  to  eate, 
Let  him  come  to  Sprotburgh  for  his  meate ; 
And  for  a  night  and  for  a  day 
His  horse  shall  have  both  come  and  tiay, 
And  none  shall  ask  him  when  he  goeth 
away," 

This  cross  was  pulled  down  in  1520. 
At  CacUby,  in  the  parish  of  Sprot- 
borough, a  small  but  very  nchly 
decorated  ch.  has  been  built  by  Sir 
Q.  G.  Seatt  for  Sir  J.  Copley.  It  is 
generally  on  the  model  of  Skelton 
near  York  ^sce  Rte.  1),  but  of  a  later 
architectural  style ;  with  nave,  chan- 
cel, and  aisles  all  under  one  roof^  and 
a  bell-gable  in  the  middle.  It  will 
hold  about  120  people,  but  is  said  to 
have  cost  60002. 

[In  the  poroh  of  Bamborough  Ch., 
about  1 J  m.  W.  of  Sprotborough,  one 
of  the  Cresacres,  former  lords  of 
Bamborough,  ia  said  to  have  killed, 
and  to  have  been  killed  by,  a  wild 
cat,  which  attacked  him  in  a  wood 
at  some  distance  from  the  ch.  The 
battle  continued  as  far  as  the  porch, 
where  it  ended  fatally  for  both.  The 
red  tinge  of  the  stone  paving  the 
porch  (magnesian  limestone)  is  said 
to  be  owing  to  the  blood  of  the  com- 
batants, which  cannot  be  removed. 

The  church  itself-  contains  the 
curious  monuments  of  Peroival  Cre- 
sacre  (living  in  1455),  and  of  his 
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wife  AUcio,  died  1450.  On  her 
gntyeBtone  9  strings  of  beads  are  so 
arranged  as  to  form  a  cross.  The 
tomb  of  Percival  Cresacre  is  between 
the  chancel  and  the  N.  oliapel.  His 
effiey  in  oak  lies  on  it ;  and  the  front 
and  sides  are  covered  with  the 
rosary,  the  favourite  device  of  the 
Cresacres,  and  with  short  inscrip- 
tions. This  is  the  Cresacre  said  to 
have  been  killed  by  the  wild  cat, 
and  the  lion  at  the  feet  of  the  effigy 
passes,  in  local  opinion,  for  that 
animal.  A  wild  oat  was  the  crest 
of  the  Oresacres,  whoso  interest  in 
Bamboroogh  p&ssed  by  marriage  to 
tlie  &mi]y  of  the  greai  Sir  Thomas 
More.  Anne  Cresacre,  who  married 
John  More,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  (see 
the  picture  at  Nostel,  Bte.  88),  was, 
vdth  her  husband,  buried  in  this 
church.  The  old  house  of  the 
Cresacres  and  Mores  stiU  remains. 

2  m.  K.  of  Bamborough,  on  the  high 
road  between  Bamsley  and  Doncas- 
ter,  IB  HiokleUm;  adjoining  which 
is  HickleUm  HaU  (Lord  Halifiix). 
Hickleton  is  7  m.  from  Doncaster.] 

rt  of  the  line  is  WarmtwoHht 
where  Fox,  the  founder  of  the 
Quakers,  preached  in  a  meeting- 
house which  still  exists.  A  litue 
beyond  a  good  view  opens  of  Don- 
caster  Church,  with  a  foreground  of 
tree-dotted  meadow  and  the  winding 
Don,  and  the  train  soon  reaches 

Donoaster  StoL  (see  Bte.  1). 
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ROUTE  41. 

LONDON  TO  LEEDS. 

{North  Midland  BaOwof.) 

(6  through  tndns  dtiily.  Tlie  or- 
dinary trains  perform  the  distance  in 
about  6|  hours;  the  express  in  4 
hours  45  min.,  about  the  same  time 
taken  by  the  express  on  the  Great 
Northern  Bly.  from  London  to  Leeds 
by  Doncaster-^see  Bte.  28). 


Leaving  London  from  the  King's 
Cross  Stai,  the  trains  pass  by  Bed- 
ford, Leicester,  Derby,  and  Chester- 
field. The  Torkshiro  haidBt  is 
crossed  cloee  to  the  stat  at 

Woodkotue  MUL  Here  the  tly. 
from  Sheffield  to  Great  Grimriiy 
passes  over  our  line,  on  a  vjaduofc  of 
80  arches. 

[2  m.  ri  is  Agton,  where  William 
de  Melton,  Abp.  of  York  (1817- 
1840)  established  a  branch  of  his 
family,  the  heiress  of  which,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  YUL.  conveyed 
Aston  to  the  Lonls  Darcy,  whose 
representatives  afterwards  became 
Earls  of  Holdemess.  Aston  is;  how- 
ever, chiefly  noticeable  as  having 
been  the  residence  of  William  Mason 
the  poet,  who  held  the  living  from 
1755  to  his  death  in  1797.  Here  he 
amused  himself  by  carrying  into 
execution,  so  &x  as  the  size  of  hia 
grounds  would  permit,  the  princioles 
of  art  laid  down  in  his  'English 
Garden,'  which  he  wrote  at  Aston. 
The  ^^arden  remains  nearly  as  he 
laid  it  out,  with  walks  ?nndiog 
between  trees  and  broad  spaces  of 
greensward,  and  openings  here  and 
there  toward  the  distant  hills  of 
Derbyshire.    In  a  summer-house  is 
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an  am  and  medallion  to  the  memory 
of  Oray,  who  often  visited  Mason 
here.  "Aston's  secret  shade'*  is 
dalj  oelebroted  in  a  sonnet  addressed 
by  Mason  to  the  Earl  of  Holdemess 
in  1763 :— 

**  Here,  m  the  Ught*wing'd  momenta  glide 


I  wea've  the  bower;  annmd  the  tnfted  mead 
In  careleas  flow  the  simple  pathway  lead. 
And  strew  with  many  a  roae  the  aharen 
green."* 

Mason  was  a  painter  and  mnsician 
as  well  as  a  poet  He  was  Precentor 
of  Yorik :  and  is  said  to  have  greatly 
improved  the  Oathedral  choir,  as  weU 
as  that  of  his  own  village,  whioh  be- 
came a  model  for  the  neighhouring 
ehurcbee.  In  the  church  is  a  plain 
memorial  tablet  fiw  the  poet,  with  a 
medallion  placed  there  oy  his  sac- 
oessor  Mr.  Alderson.  The  cb.  itself 
is  of  little  aichitectoral  interest,  and 
was  probably  rebuilt  by  the  Melton 
fiamdly.  There  is  some  curious  gro- 
teeqpe  carving  on  the  8.  side.  A$Um 
HaU^  long  the  seat  of  the  Earls  of 
HoldemesB,  now  belongs  to  J.  Y erelst, 

Oii  the  rt,  about  1}  m.  beyond 
Woodhonse  Stat,  is  Treeton  Church 
(I3ih  cent),  in  which  tradition 
asserts  that  Bradshaw  the  r^dde 
was  boned.  He  was,  however,  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  was  dis- 
interred with  Cromwell  and  Ireton, 
to  be  hanged  and  re-buried  at  Ty- 
burn. 

The  ily.  crosses  the  river  Bother 
three  times,  and  then  the  Don,  before 
leaching  ifcuiborough  (for  Bother- 
ham^  8tat. 

(For  the  line  hence  to  Smnton 
JfmeL,  ape  Bte.  45). 

At  Swinton  the  South  Yoikshire 
Branch  Bly.  ftota  BamsliBy  to  Don- 
caster  (Bte.  40)  crosses  the  line. 
3  m.  beyond,  through  the  CJathill 
tomiel,  149  yds.  long,  we  reach 

Darfidd  SUjL  Here  is  a  fine 
ChnrA,  worth  a  visit  The  ch.  and 
village  stand  on  a  ridse  overlooking  a 
great  stretch  of  wooded  country,  much 


broken  into  hill  and  vallev,  and 
abounding  in  ooal  and  collieries. 
The  cb  is  for  the  most  part  very  late 
Dec.,  but  has  some  E.  £ng.  (?)  por^ 
tions  in  the  choir.  These  are  the 
chancel-arch  (slightlystilted),  and  1 
bay  on  the  S.  side.  The  rest  of  the 
choir  (which  isof  S  bays)  is  late  Dec. 
or  early  Perp.  (The  windows  of  the 
S.  aisle  in  both  nave  and  choir  have 
flowing  late  Dec.  tracvy-)  The  3id 
or  easternmost  bay  is  xmusually  shal- 
low, and  the  E.  window  ( like  that  in 
Penistone  Gh.,  Bte.  44)  comes  very 
low  down.  (The  glass  is  modem.) 
In  the  pier  between  the  choir-arch 
and  the  1st  bay  K.  there  is  a  lar^e 
square  bagioscopa  On  the  S.  side 
the  thickness  of  the  pier  is  pierced  by 
a  rood-loft  stair,  now  used  as  an 
access  to  the  pulpit  At  the  K  end 
of  the  S.  choir  aisle  is  a  good  mo- 
nument with  effigies  of  a  knight 
probably  one  of  the  Boeviles  of 
New  Hall,  in  this  parish)  and 
lady,  temp.  Bioh.  U.  The  knight 
wears  a  coUar  of  SS.  There  is  some 
good  carving  on  the  bench-ends  in 
the  N.  aisle,  and  the  very  plain 
choir-roof  seems  of  Perp.  date.  The 
nave  is  very  late  Dec.,  with  clere- 
story lighte  filled  with  flowing 
tracery.  The  windows  in  the  M. 
aisle  are  smaller  than  those  opposite, 
and  there  are  here  2  tomb-recesses, 
one  with  a  floriated  cross.  The  old 
seating  (17th  cent)  exists  through- 
out, and  has  some  carving.  Tb& 
font  is  Perp.,  and  a  very  good  and 
wide  Perp.  arch  opens  to  the  tower, 
which  is  massive  Perp.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  the  bells  were  brought 
from  Beauchief  Abbey,  near  Sheffl^d. 

In  the  churohyard  an  obelisk  is 
raised  to  the  memory  of  189  men  and 
boys  who  were  kUlea  by  an  explosion 
in  the  Lundhill  collierv,  Feb.  19, 
1867.    They  were  buriea  here. 

2  m.  rt.  of  the  rly.,  between  Dai^ 
field  and  the  next  station  (Oud- 
worth),lies  the  village  and  manor  of 
Great  Houghton^  from  which  place 
Lord  Houghton  receives  his  title. 

z  3 
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The  anoioDt  manor-hoase  of  the 
Bhodea  family  here,  within  whose 
wallB  the  g^reat  Earl  of  Strafford 
wooed  and  won  his  bride,  and  which 
was  afterwards  defended  against  the 
Parliamentarians,  has  become  a  pro- 
saic Tillage  alehouse. 

From  i^e  next  stat., 

Cudworthf  Bam^ey  (see  Bte.  40) 
is  distant  S  m.  B.W.  Part  of  the 
town  is  yisiblo^  from  the  rly.  Hence 
for  several  miles  the  rly.  runs  by  the 
aide  of  the  Bamsley  Oanal,  and  passes 
the  Yorkshire  sunmiit  level  202  ft. 
above  the  sea. 

The  next  stat  is 

Boydon  and  Notton.  Boytton 
Chwrth  (2  m.  S.W.  of  the  stat)  was 
given  at  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
cent  (confirmed  1234)  to  Monk 
Bretton  Priory.  The  en.  (restored), 
which  is  fine  and  worth  notice,  is 
late  Dec.,  and  much  resembles  that 
of  Darton  (Rte.  40).  The  open  roof 
is  Perp.  There  are  chapels  N.  and 
S.  of  the  choir,  and  parallel  with  it. 
In  the  tower  is  a  priest* s  chamber. 
There  is  a  monument  for  Sandford 
Nevile  of  Ghevet  (died  1672)— a  slab 
of  black  marble  supported  by  4  boys 
in  white  marble,  wboee  stieams  of 
tears  are  sufficiently  absurd.  (When 
Bodsworth  visited  this  ch.  in  1621 
he  noticed  in  one  of  the  windows 
a  ploueh  drawn  by  four  oxen,  driven 
and  led  by  angels.  Below  was  the 
inscription — 

*God  speed  the  ploogh, 
And  send  ub  oome  euoogh.'^) 

The  church  of  FeOdrk,  1}  m.  S.E. 
of  the  station,  has  Norm,  portions. 

A  little  beyond  the  Boyston  and 
Notton  Stat  the  Ghevet  viaduct  of 
13  arches,  and  the  Ghevet  tunnel  688 
yards  long,  are  passed. 

Chetiet  HaU  is  a  house,  temp.  Hen. 
VIII.,  with  the  inscription  on  a  beam 
— "Thys  hows  was  mad  by  John 
Kevyll,  knyght  and  dame  Elizabeth, 
hys  wyf,  in  the  yere  of  ouar  God 
1529."     In  the  park,  from  which 


good  views  are  commanded,  eie  Eome 
very  fine  beeches. 

rt.  is  Walton  Hall,  the  seat  of  the 
late  G.  Waterton,  Eaq.  (see  Bte.  38 . 
and  the  spire  of  Wakefield  Qi.  ia 
seen  1.    At 

Odkenuihaw  Slat,  the  line  from 
Wakefield  to  Pontefract  (Bte.  28)  is 
passed,  (rt  2  m.  is  Nodel  Priory, 
Bte.  38.) 

At  the  Oakeneihaw  Stat  the  North 
Midland  Bly.  is  not  more  than  l^m. 
from  the  Leeds  and  Manchester  Line 
(Bte.  38  \  which  runs  through  Wake* 
field;  but  owing  to  an  intervening 
ridge  of  high  ^imd,  the  2  lines  dD 
not  meet  until  within  a  abort  dis- 
tance of  the  Normanton  Stat 

An  excavation  of  ooiudderable 
depth  in  the  rock,  which  furnishes 
good  building-stone,  conducts  to  the 

Normanion  8taL  This  is  a  la^ 
important,  and  bustling  stat,  owing 
to  its  being  the  point  oijwac^sm  of 
the  North  Midland,  the  Leeds  and 
Manchester,  which  passes  from  the 
&W.  out  of  the  vale  of  the  Galder, 
and  here  &lls  into  the  North  Mid- 
land, and  the  York  and  North 
Bfidland,  running  by  Gastlefoid  to 
Sherbum  (see  Btes.  I  and  28),  with 
branches  to  the  Selby  and  Hull  line. 

Some  confusion  and  delay  are  apt 
to  occur  here  from  the  meeting  and 
separation  of  so  many  trains;  and 
passengers  must  exercise  their  wits, 
unless  they  desire  to  be  left  behind, 
or  despatched  in  a  wrong  direcUan. 

At  Normanton  paasengers  fiv  York, 
for  Hull,  and  for  Leeds  are  separated, 
and  are  forwarded  in  distinct  tnins- 
About  i  m.  N.  of  this  stat  the  rly. 
to  Leeds  diverges  1.  from  that  to 
York.  The  river  Galder  is  croeaed, 
and  at 

Methley  Jvnd,  the  branch  line 
(Lancashire  and  Yorkshire)  from 
Pontefract  &lls  into  the  N.  Midland. 
fFor  the  line  hence  to  Leeds  a» 
Bte.  28.) 
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ROUTE  42. 

LEEDS  TO  SELBY,  BT  MILFORD 
JUNCTION. 

(North    Ea$tem    Sly, — 5    trains 

dallyO 

LeaTing  Leeds  from  the  New 
8taLy  the  line  soon  croeees  the  little 
stream  of  Killingbeck,  a  feeder  of 
the  Aire.  (Rt  is  Killingbeck  Hall, 
and  near  it,  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
beck,  are  some  cnrions  earthworks, 
conflistmg  of  a  nmnber  of  terraces 
cot  in  the  hill-side  one  above  another. 
They  run  oat  as  they  approach  level 
groond,  and  one  is  now  used  as  a 
road.)  The  first  stat  beyond  Leeds 
is 

Crom  Q<Ue$.  (}  m.  rt  is  Whit- 
kirk  ChMirch.  in  which  Smeaton  the 
aigineer  is  buried ;  near  it  is  his  old 
home,  Amtkorpe  Lodge,  and  another 
i  m.  8.  Temple  Neweam.  For  all 
tiiese  places  see  Rte.  28 — ^Exc.  from 
Leed&) 

1  m.  beyond  Cross  Glates,  and  near 
the  Maneton  Stat,  the  rly.  croases  a 
well-defined  line  of  Roman  road, 
here  called  ''the  Street,"  andrun- 
lung  N.  in  the  direction  of  Pampo- 
ealia  (see  Rte.  43). 

2  m.  8.  is  SwUUngtm  Church, 
early  Dec.  with  a  Perp.  tower.  The 
Rer.  H.  Robinson,  the  vicar  of 
Leeds  who  was  ejected  in  the  days  of 
the  OommonweaUh,  is  buried  in  the 
chanoeL  He  was  rector  of  Swirling- 
ten  after  the  Restoration. 

Fnm.  the  next  stat., 

Churd^  Gar/orth,  the  antiquary 
may  visit  the  singular  moonds  of 


Barmdc-^n-ElmeU,  a  village  which 
lies  about  3  m.  N.  The  rly.  from 
Leeds  has  been  passing  through  the 
ancient  district  of  jSmele,  a  name 
which  seems  to  have  been  given  in 
the  earlier  Saxon  period  to  the  great 
tract  of  wooded  country  which  ex- 
tended E.  of  Leeds  as  far  as  Sher- 
bum  and  Tadcaster.  The  magnificent 
elm -trees  (from  which  the  name 
''Elmete"  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
rived, but  this  is  at  least  doubtful) 
and  the  rich  *' greenwood"  which 
still  overshadow  the  roads  and  hill- 
sides of  this  district,  are  sufficient  to 
prove  that  the  ancient  forest  here 
must  have  been  unusually  thick  and 
stately.  The  Roman  road  of  the  5th 
and  8th  Itinera  ran  through  it, 
pasang  from  Gastleford  (Legiolium) 
to  Tadcaster  (CSalcaria).  Tlus  road, 
still  called  the  ^  Roman  ridge,"  and 
very  conspicuous,  passed  thn^gh  the 
village  of  Aberford  ( it  forms  the  main 
street  of  the  village)  about  2  m.  E. 
of  Berwick. 

On  the  way  from  Garforth  to  Bar- 
wick,  the  woods  and  park  of  Parling- 
Um  (F.  0.  J.  Ckisooigne,  Esq.)  are 
passed  rt  The  little  river  Cock, 
which  rises  on  Whin  Moor  N.E.  of 
Leeds,  and  at  first  takes  a  southerly 
course,  here  winds  northward,  and 
after  many  twistings  passes  the  battle- 
field of  Towton,  and  at  last  falls  into 
the  Wharfe  near  Tadcaster.  The 
village  of  Berwick  stands  high.  The 
ch.  (which  has  been  restored)  has 
some  Dec.  portions,  and  in  the  W. 
front  are  2  canopied  niches,  one  con- 
taining a  figure  of  Sir  Henry  Vava- 
sour, a  bene&ctor.  The  tower  is 
Perp.  la  the  centre  of  the  village 
stands  a  maypole. 

The  remarkable  earthwork,  how- 
ever (opposite  the  ch.  W.),  is  the 
great  pomt  of  interest  at  Berwick. 
It  consists  of  a  conical  mound,  known 
as  **Hall  Tower  Hill."  It  is  about 
80  fl  high,  and  covers  a  base  of 
about  200  ft.  diam.  The  summit  is 
slightly  hollow,  and  has  a  diam. 
of  40  ft    This  mound  stands  in  a 
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ciroular    ditch,  from    6    to  12   ft. 
deep ;  and  the  circle  is  placed  within 
a  platfonn  of  irregular  figure,  sur- 
rounded by  a  bank  of  earth  which, 
to  the  S.,  where  the  platform  is  15 
ft  wide,  rises  about  8  ft  above  its 
level.    Beyond  the  bank  is  a  ditoh. 
On  the  N.  side  was  another  large 
circular  area,  enclosed  within  a  bauk 
and  ditch,  and  called  Wendell  Hill. 
This  id  now  very  obscure.   Tradition 
asserts  that  this  place  was  a  residence 
of  Edwin  of  Northumbria,  who  had 
certainly  conquered   Elmete  (then 
held  apparently  by  a  British  chief- 
tain) before  his  conversion  by  Fau- 
linus;  and  the  earthworks  here  are 
so  unlike  British    or   Boman  that 
there  seems  much  reason  for  assi^- 
ing  them  to  this  eArly  Saxon  penod 
(circ.  620).    The   larger   enclosure 
may  have  contained  the  buildings  in 
which  the  chieftain  and  his  house- 
hold  lived.     The    object    of    the 
mound  is  not  so  evident    '*  It  could 
hardly,"  says  Mr.  Wright  "be  in- 
tended for  defence,  b^uae  it  was 
cut  off  by  strong  entrenchments  iscm 
the  larger  enclosure,  which  was  suffi- 
ciently strong  in  itself.    It  has  not 
the  appee^nce  of  having  ever  sup- 
portea  ouildings.    It  was  not  wanted 
(IS  a  place  for  watching  the  approach 
of  enemies,  for  the  position  of  this 
stronghold  is  so  bold  that  you  over- 
look the  country  as  well  from  ^e 
entrenchments  below  as   from  the 
top  of  the  moimd.*'      It  is  possible, 
he  adds,  that  it  may  have  served  as 
the  gathering-place  of  the  **  Thing  *' 
:  like  the  Tynwald  hill  of  Man,  and 
the  green  mote-hills  of  Gallovwy  ),the 
general  assembly  for  admini^ering 
.  justice  summoncd^by  the  king  or  the 
ealdorman.    (Compare  also  the  en- 
trenchments and  mounds  at  Mez- 
borough  (Rte.  40),  Wincobank  (Bte. 
45),  and  TickhiU  (Bta  47).    Some 
remarkable  banks  and  ridges  (called 
in  one  place  **  Becca  banks  ")  should 
be  studied  in  connection  with  the 
Barwick  mound,  though  they  do  not 
immediately  join  it     They  follow 


the  N.  side  of  the  Cock  beck  txmaid 
Aberford,  and  extend  aeain  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  stream  in  the  directiaii 
of  Lotherton.  The  village  of  Aber- 
ford has  a  ch.  dedicated  to  St  Bicfaard, 
Bp.  of  Chichester,  who  died  in  1253. 

m  m.  N.  of  Barwick  is  Kiddal 
Hall,  long  the  residence  of  the  £llid 
family.  It  is  of  the  15th  cent  The 
hall  has  a  canceled  sideboard  at  the 
E.  end,  and  a  large  hay  window  with 
much  carving,  and  an  inscription  le- 
cording  its  construction  by  Thomas 
Elys  and  Anne  his  wife  in  1301.  A 
mysterious  tramping  is  constantly 
heard  through  the  passages  of  Kid- 
dal Hall,  and  is  laid  to  the  account 
of  the  Cavalier  John  Ellis,  who  wa^ 
MQed  here  by  a  party  of  Parliamen- 
tary soldiers]. 

[About  H  m.  S.  of  Garforth  Stai 
is  Ledstone  HaJEL  (T.  Broadhead, 
Esq.),  for  2  genemtions  the  seat  of  the 
Earls  of  Huntingdon;  it  is  beanti- 
fidly  situated,  overlooking  the  Vale 
of  Aire.  It  is  a  large  mansion  q£  the 
time  of  James  I.,  and  once  belonged 
to  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford. 

Ledtiham  Chureh,  near  Ledstone 
Hall,  contains  a  monument,  with 
marble  effigies  of  all  3,— to  Lady  Kliz- 
Hastings,  daughter  of  Theophilitf 
Earl  of  Huntingdon*  a  pious  and 
benevolent  lady,  who  died  in  1739i 
aged  58,  and  her  2  sist«».  The  m- 
soription  is  by  Barnard,  master  of  the 

§rammar-school  at  Leed^  who  wrote 
le  Life  of  Lady  Elizabeth.  She  left 
to  the  clergyman  of  the  paiidi  a  am^ 
of  instruotionB  as  to  his  conduct,  stiil 
affixed  to  a  pillar  in  the  church,  and 
which,  in  &e  words  of  Whitaher. 
'*  savour  of  a  spirit  of  lay  epifloopBcy, 
to  which  devout  and  honourable 
women  are  wont  to  addict  them* 
selves." 

1}  m.  fiirther  S.  is  KippaxPttrk. 
an  Elizabethan  manajon,  tae  seat  of 
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J.  Bland,  Eeq.,  TCpresentatiTe  of  an 
ancient  family  here.] 

Beyond  Gaiforiii  the  line  cnsBes 
the  Komaii  road  nnmmg  N.  to  Aber- 
foid  and  Tadoaster;  and  soon  reaches 
the  Stat  at 

Musldefidd,  Here,  and  thioughoat 
the  country  east  of  Garforth,  the 
magnesian  limestone  is  extenslYely 
qnarried  for  building  pnrpoees ;  and 
beyond  Micklefleld,  N.  of  the  rly., 
adjoining  Hoddlesfcone  Hall,  is  Hud- 
diestoDB  ^nairy,  stone  from  which 
was  used  m  building  the  choir  and 
jmsbytery  of  York  Mmster.  (In 
1385  the  chapter  obtained  a  lease  of 
this  ouaxTy  for  80  years.  See  Rte.  1, 
the  Minster,  §  xy.) 

Teaxles  are  maek  grown  throngh- 
oat  ''Elmete**  for  the  nse  of  the 
Leeda  clothiers.  By  fields  of  them, 
and  throagh  a  Taned,  pleasing 
ooantry,  the  train  reaches  the  stat. 
at 

MUford  JuneL,  on  the  line  of  the 
Great  Northern  Bly.  (see  Rte.  2). 
Thence  a  branch  line  runs  by  Selby 
to  Hnll  (Bte.  5). 


ROUTE  43. 

IjONOON  to  HARROGATE,  BT  TAD- 
CASTER  AHD  WETHERBY. 

For  this  route,  as  &r  as  the  Chureh 
Fenion  JtmeL,  see  Rtes.  1  and  2.  From 
Chmeh  Fenton  a  branch  line  of  the 
North  Eastern  Rly.  runs  to  Hairo- 


gate  by  Tadcaster  and  Wetherby. 
There  are  8  trains  daily.  The  dij»- 
tance  is  performed  in  somewhat  less 
than  1  hour. 

From  Chureh  Fenton  the  Harro- 
gate line  diverges  N.W.,  and,  after 
croesmg  the  Cook  beck,  skirts  Grim- 
stone  Park,  and  reaches  the  stat.  at 

StuUon.  From  this  stat  (or  from 
that  of  Chureh  Fenton)  the  battle- 
field of  Towton  may  be  visited* 

Qrimiton  Park,  between  8tntton 
Stat  and  the  Wharfe,  was  bought 
from  Lord  Londesborough,  in  1872. 
by  John  Fielden,  Esq.,  of  Dobroyd 
Castle,  near  Todmorden,  at  a  price 
of  240,0002.  The  Park  is  bounded 
on  the  N.E.  by  the  river  Wharfe, 
and  is  pleasantly  varied  and  wooded. 

The  village  of  Towion  lies  about 
2  m.  W.  of  Stutton,  and  the  battle- 
field is  again  about  2  m.  S.  c^  the 
village,  nearer  the  village  of  Bazton. 
For  the  battle  of  Wakefi^d  and  the 
events  which  preceded  the  battle  of 
Towton,  see  Rte.  88.  On  the  28th  of 
March,  1461,  there  had  been  a  skir- 
mish at  Ferrybridge  on  the  Aire 
(Rte.  2),  and  Lord  Clifibrd  had  been 
killed  a  few  hours  later.  (The  en- 
gagement in  which  he  fell  occurred 
at  Dintlngdale,  about  1^  m.  E.  of 
Saxton  vula^.  According  to  the 
family  tradition,  his  bodv  was  fiung 
into  a  pit  with  many  others.)  The 
following  day  (Mareh  29)  ^e  Lan- 
castrians, whose  main  body  had  ad- 
vanced through  Tadcaster  to  Towton, 
having  fJBdled  to  defend  the  passes 
of  the  Aire,  were  attackea  by 
Edward's  forces  on  the  high  land 
K.  of  Saxton,  and  the  great  battle 
of  Towton  was  fought — ue  bloodiest 
and  most  fiital  fought  on  English 
soil  since  Hastings.  It  was  in  ft^st 
a  battle  of  extermination ;  and  orders 
were  given  on  either  side  to  give  no 
quarter  and  to  take  no  prisoners. 
The  fight  began  during  a  heavy  &11 
of  snow,  which  drove  in  the  &ces  of 
the  Lancastrians,  who  had  drawn  up 
their  forces  N.  of  a  depression  in  the 
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ground  called  "  Towton  Dale,"  which 
was  thus  made  to  form  part  of  their 
defence.  The  Yorkists  were  opposite. 
The  accounts  of  the  engagement  are 
very  confdsed,  but  it  appears  that 
Edward  at  first  ordered  his  archers 
to  shoot  a  volley  of  flight  arrows 
(those  used  for  great  distances)  and 
to  retire  a  little.  The  volley  was 
returned  by  the  Lancastrians,  but 
the  snow  prevented  them  from  cal- 
culating the  distance,  and  their  ar- 
rows fell  short  Fauconbridge,  who 
commanded  Edward's  archers  in  the 
van,  then  ordered  them  to  throw 
back  their  bows  and  dnw  their 
swords.  The  armies  met,  and  the 
battle  became  a  furious  conflict  of 
personal  strength  and  bravery — 
"  sore  fought,"  says  Hall,  "  for  hope 
of  life  was  set  on  side  on  every  part  '* 
— ^until  the  Lancastrians  finally  fled 
in  the  direction  of  Tadcaster,  and 
Edward  remained  victorious.  (It  is 
generally  said  that  the  battle  lasted 
for  10  houTB,  but  one  account  (pub- 
lished by  Heame)  asserts  that  it 
began  at  4  o'clock  on  the  evening  of 
Saturday,  Mareh  29,  was  continued 
through  the  night,  and  wba  decided 
at  noon  on  the  following  day  (Palm 
Sunday)  by  the  arrival  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  with  reinforcements  for 
Edward.)  The  loss  of  life  was  enor- 
mous, even  allowing  for  the  (no 
doubt)  extreme  exaggeration  which 
makes  the  number  of  killed  between 
30,000  and  40,000.  Neeriy  half  the 
Lancastrians  perished.  The  Earl  of 
Northumberland  and  6  barons  were 
Irilled,  and  the  Earls  of  Devon  and 
WUtshiro  taken  prisoners.  The  Lan- 
castrian Lord  Dacre  was  shot,  says 
tradition,  in  a  field  called  the  "Nor 
(north)  Acres,"  by  a  boy  out  of  a 
"bur-tree"  (elder-tree).  Hence  the 
local  rhyme : — 

"TbeLordofDacres 
Wu  Blain  in  the  North  Acres." 

The  Dukes  of  Somerset  and  Exeter 
escaped  to  York,  where  Henry  and 
Mai^;aret  received  the  hM  tidings 


and  retreated  at  once  into  ScotlandL 
Edward  himself  advanced  to  York, 
where  the  Earls  of  Devon  and  Wilt- 
shire were  behouled,  and  their  head^ 
placed  above  Micklegate  bar  in  place 
of  those  of  Edward's  fiithei;  the 
Duke  of  York,  killed  at  Wak^dd 
(Rte.  38),  and  of  his  supporters.  (By 
ftir  tho  most  minute  and  accurate 
account  of  Towton  Field  will  be 
found  in  Brooke's '  Visits  to  FieUa  of 
Battle  in  England  of  the  15th  Cen- 
tury.'   London,  1857.) 

The  field  of  battle  is  a  tract  of  toler- 
ably level  ground^  rising  gently  from 
the  village  of  8axton«  and  sloping  (or 
rather  terminating  in  broken  grcmnd) 
W.  toward  the  river  Cock,  which 
winds  round  it  The  fight  no  doabt 
extended  over  the  whole  groond  be- 
tween Saxton  and  Towton ;  but  fte 
main  battle  took  place  in  what  is 
now  a  large  meadow  near  Towton 
Dale  Quany,  about  ^  m.  S.  of  Tow- 
ton village.  The  grave-mounds^  to- 
ward the  southern  end,  indicate  the 
scene  of  the  hardest  and  closest 
struggle.  A  thicket  of  wild  roses, 
white  and  red,  is  growing  in  the 
meadow,  perhaps  planted  as  a  me- 
morial after  the  cattle,  but  more 
probably  the  work  of  Nature  herself 
— impartial  alike  to  York  and  Lan- 
caster. The  meadow  itself  is  some- 
times called  the  Bloody  Meadow,  and 
is  remarkable  for  producing  rich 
rank  grass.  A  mound,  possibly  of 
British  origin,  crests  the  bank  above  • 
the  river,  which,  at  the  time  of  the 
battle,  wafl  swollen  by  wintry  raim) 
and  snow.  The  Lancastrians  an) 
said  to  have  retreated  in  order  until 
they  reached  the  river,  to  which  they 
descended  by  a  very  steep  road  be- 
yond Towton  Hall.  The  steepness 
of  this  road,  and  the  ooDsequeni 
crush  of  men,  disorganised  them* 
They  broke  and  fled  on  all  sides. 
So  many  perished  in  the  water,  that 
the  restorossed  on  the  bodies  of  their 
comrades.  The  scene  of  this  batUfi 
in  Shakspeare's  *  Henry  VL'  (Pt  H. 
act  li.  so.  3)  is  altogether  unhistorioal. 
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Cliffoid  was  killed  before  the  fight 
at  TowtOD,  and  neaier  Ferrybridge. 
Hen.  YL  was  at  York. 

The  Tillage  of  SaxUm  partly  occu- 
pies the  site  of  a  large  square  Roman 
oamp.  Hie  <Utoh  on  the  W.  side  is 
now  a  publio  road.  A  great  number 
of  those  killed  in'  the  battle  were 
buried  in  a  large  trench  on  the  N. 
side  of  Saxton  Ch. ;  and  in  1848, 
during  the  construction  of  a  vault, 
their  remains  were  exposed.  Outside 
the  cb.  (which  has  a  Norm,  portal 
and  some  £.  E.  portions,  but  is  of 
small  aroliiteotuial  interest)  is  the 
mommient  of  Lord  Dacre,  who  fell 
here,  a  plain  altar-tomb,  with  much- 
defikoed  inscription.  Others  of  the 
leaden  axe  saia  to  have  been  buried 
here,  but  there  are  no  memorials  of 
them. 

Many  lelios  have  been  found  from 
time  to  time  on  the  bafctle-feld.  In 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  mu- 
seum at  Alnwick  is  a  battle-axe  with 
handle  of  black  oak,  found  in  the 
bed  of  the  river,  and  long  used  by 
the  wife  of  the  miUer  who  found  it, 
for  *  breaking  sugar." 

(On  high  ground  opposite  Towton, 
^  m.  from  Stutton,  and  nearly  4 
from  Tadcaster,  is  Hazehoood  HaU, 
the  ancient  seat  of  the  Vavasours.  A 
part  of  the  house  is  old,  but  the 
chapel,  which  was  once  the  parish 
ch.,  and  contains  some  monuments 
of  the  Vavasours,  is  the  most  in- 
teresting portion  of  it.  (This 
chapel  IS  now  extra-panx^hial,  but 
oveneers'  notides,  &c.,  are  still  stuck 
on  it)  The  view  from  Hazelwood  is 
very  extensive,  and  both  York  and 
lincohi  cathedrals,  60  m.  apart,  can 
(it  is  said)  be  seen  from  it.  The 
glorifiB  of  the  place  have  been  largely 
dwelt  upon  by  one  of  its  former  lords, 
who  telu  of  the  number  of  parks,  of 
casdefly  of  woods,  and  of  rivers,  to  be 
found  within  a  certain  distance  of 
Haselwood,  besides  its  advantages 
of  sitoation  and  its  extensive  view. 


(See  the  *  Observatidns '  of  Vavasour 
of  Hazelwood  in  Heame's  ed.  of  Le- 
land's  *  Oollectanea,'  vi.  302.)  It 
was  from  their  manor  here  that  the 
Vavasours  contributed  the  stone  of 
which  great  part  of  Y'ork  Minster  is 
built  (see  Rte.  I,  Minster,  §§  9  and 
29).  Their  most  ancient  quarry  is 
that  known  as  Jackdaw'a  Crag,  or 
ThieveBdale  (the  latter  name  is  signi- 
ficant, and  indicates  that  "broken 
men"  may  have  often  found  good 
shelter  within  its  recesses),  about  | 
m.  W.  of  the  Stutton  stat.  It  was 
probably  from  this  place,  which  is 
mterestmg  and  beautiful,  and  well 
deserves  a  visit,  that  the  Bomans 
procured  the  magnesian  limestone 
for  their  buildings  at  Galcaria  (Tad- 
caster)  about  2  m.  distant.  The 
mounds  of  various  sizes,  made  by 
working  the  rock,  give  the  whole 
quarry  the  appearance  of  mountain 
country  in  miniature. 

From  Stutton  a  run  of  8  m.  brings 
the  train  to 

Tadcaster  8taL  {Inn:  Londes- 
boTough  Arms).  Tadcaster  is  now  a 
small  and  uninteresting  town  of  about 
3000  Inhab.  In  posting  days,  when 
the  main  road  from  L^sds  to  York 
ran  through  it,  it  was  a  place  of  con* 
siderable  bustle ;  and  the  Roman 
stat  Galcaria  (on  the  site  of  which 
the  existing  town  is  built)  here  com- 
manded the  chief  and  lowest  passage 
of  the  Wharfo.  The  tide  flows  to 
within  a  short  distance  below  the 
town,  and  the  Boman  road  of  the 
2nd,  5th,  and  8th  Itineraries  crossed 
the  river  at  Galcaria  on  its  wav  to 
York.  (Another  road  diverged  msn 
this  line  shortly  before  reaching 
Tadcaster,  and,  crossing  the  Wharfe 
at  St.  Helen's  ford  higher  up,  pro- 
ceeded to  Isurium  ( Aldboiough).  No 
Roman  remains  exist  at  present  in 
Tadcaster,  although  numerous  coins 
and  other  relics  have  been  discovered 
here;  but  ^  m.  below  the  town,  a 
few  yards  above  the  confluence  of  the 
UtUe  river  Gock  with  the  Wharfe^  is 
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a  small  bridge  (KettlemBtn's  Bridge) 
of  I  arch  (over  the  Cock),  which  naa 
been  considered  Roman.  "  The  arch 
ia  oonatnioted  without  a  keystone,  and 
springs  from  square  pier  walls.  The 
lJoc£  of  stone  are  neatly  squared, 
about  twice  as  large  as  in  the  wall  of 
Eboracum:  on  several  are  the  mason 
marks.  The  parapets  are  modem. 
The  arch  has  yielded  a  little  upwards, 
so  as  to  be  ralher  elliptical." — PhUUfo, 
It  seems  very  doubtful,  however, 
whetiier  such  antii^uity  can  be 
claimed  for  this  bndge,  and  Mr. 
Brooke  ('  English  Battle-fields  of  the 
15th  Century,'  Towton)  has  pointed 
out  that  similar  bridges  are  not  un- 
common in  some  parts  of  Yorkshire, 
and  are  not  very  andent.  A  track 
leading  to  this  bridge  firom  the  S.  is 
called  the  ''  Old  Street." 

The  Roman  Castrum  gave  its  name 
to  the  ^*  Kaelca  caestir  "  of  Bede,  the 
Anglian  or  Danish  "Tadoac^r." 
(The  signification  of  the  first  sylla- 
ble is  uncertain.  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor 
(;  Words  and  Places')  has  remarked 
tixat  tiie  harder  northern  form  **  cas- 
ter," generally  found  N.  of  the 
Trent  (as  at  Donoaster — ^Tadcas- 
ter).  replacing  the  southern  ''Ches- 
ter" and  "cesters,"  again  gives 
4>lace  to  the  southern  form  in 
Northumberland,  where  such  names 
as  •'Rochester,"  **  Great  Chester," 
occur;  indicating,  perhaps,  that  a 
colonv  of  different  race  had  estab- 
lished itself  there.)  There  was  a 
medisBval  castle  at  Tadcaster,  firom 
the  ruins  of  which  the  bridge  over 
the  Wharfe  was  built  earl^  in  the 
last  cent.  During  the  civil  war, 
Fairfax,  with  only  900  men,  was 
attacked  here  by  the  Marquis  of 
Newcastle  with  4000.  The  stawgle 
lasted  all  day,  and  at  nightfoll  Fair- 
fox.  drew  off  toward  Selby. 

The  Perp.  Church  of  8t  Mary  is 
the  only  building  of  interest  in  Tad- 
caster,  and  the  tourist  need  hardly 
delay  his  journey  to  visit  it  It  is 
throughout  of  late  character,  with 


square-headed  windows  in  the  nave 
and  clerestory.  The  E.  window  is 
nearly  hidden  by  a  large  plotoie  of 
the  •*  Last  Supper." 

A  monasteiy  was  founded,  aoectd- 
ing  to  Bede  (U.  E.,  iv.  23;,  at 
"Kaeloaoaestir"  (no  doabt  Tadcas- 
ter), by  a  certain  Hetn,  who,  he  tells 
us,  was  the  first  woman  who  conse- 
crated herself  to  a  monastie  life  in 
NorthumbrJa.  She  took  her  vows 
under  Bishop  Aldan  about  the  year 
640,  and  at  first  established  her  ruigi- 
oua  house  at  Hartlepool  in  Dutham, 
where  she  remained  until  81  Hilda 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  that  mooas- 
tery.  Heiu  then  founded  a  seoond 
house  at  Tadcaster.  The  viU^  of 
Heaiaugh,  about  3  m.  N.  of  Tad- 
caster, IS  believed  to  mark  the  site  of 
St  Heiu*s  foundatbn,  and  poesibly 
preserves  her  name — ^**  Heiu-iaag  "* — 
"Heiu's  territory."  There  are  re- 
mains of  andent  foundatioDS  N.  W.  of 
the  ch.y  and  a  very  early  tomb-slah. 
with  a  cross  marked  on  it  (the  head 
formed  bv  5  cirdes),  and  a  name, 
*"*  Madug,  was  found  here  some 
years  since  6  ft.  below  the  Bur&oe. 
Some  tomb-slabsy  of  very  similar 
character,  have  been  discovered  at 
Hartlepool.  It  should  be  remarked 
also  that  there  are  a  St  Helen's  ohapel 
and  well  at  Hartlepool,  as  there  are 
also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tad- 
caster (see  pod).  (See  '  Notes  on  the 
Hist  of  SS.  Begu  and  Hild.,'  Hartle* 
pod,  where  the  remains  are  figured. 
The  writer  considers  that  6t  Bego 
(St.  Bees)  was  identical  with  St 
Heiu.)  The  churches  of  HeaJangh 
and  of  Wighill,  I  m.  W.,  have  Norm, 
portions.  Healaugh  Manor,  1  m.  S. 
of  ibe  ch.,  occupies  the  site  of  s 
priory  of  Augustinian  canosis^  foond- 
ed  in  1218  by  Jordan  de  8t  Mali* 
and  Alice  his  wife.  There  were  H 
canons  here  at  the  Dissolution.  The 
yearly  value  was  86L  5«.  9d^  aoccod- 
ing  to  Speed. 

Leaving  Tadcaster,  the  Tillage  d 
NewUmKym^  with  a  pictoniaq^old 
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ch.  and  the  remaina  of  a  castle,  is 
|»s9edit.  A  fine  aventie  of  trees  leads 
to  NewUn  HaU  (F.  Fairfax,  Esq.). 
The  house  contains  B(»ne  interesting 
Faii&x  portraits.  The  rly.  then 
crosses  the  Wharfe.  (A  little  above 
the  rl^.  bridge  is  SL  Hden'a  Ford, 
by  which  the  Roman  road,  here  called 
Kudgate  (compare  the  Rudstone  near 
Bridlington,  Rte.  13 ),  crossed.  Here, 
in  Lelsmd's  time,  stood  St  Helen's 
Chapel.  This  has  now  disappeared, 
bat  its  site  is  indicated  by  a  range 
of  rock,  close  to  the  river,  in  which, 
in  a  hollowed  recess,  St.  Helen's 
Well  stiU  ensts  and  is  still  vener- 
ated, as  the  shreds  and  scraps  of 
linen  hnng  on  the  surrounding 
buHhes  sufficiently  attest.  This 
**  well-worship "  was  formerly  com- 
mon throughout  the  northern  coun- 
ties, and  still  flourishes  in  Ireland. 
The  St.  Helen  here  commemorated  is 
of  Gon»e  the  Empress  Helena^  the 
mother  of  Constantino.) 

At  Thorp  Arch,  the  next  stai,  we 
reach  a  very  picturesque  part  of  the 
river,  which  here  flows  under  steep 
limestone  clifls.  The  ch.  of  Thorpe 
Arch  has  Norm,  portions.  On  the  S. 
bank  of  the  Wharfe,  1  m.  from  the 
Stat,  (an  omnibus  meets  the  trains), 
id  the  village  of  Bostoii,  where  is  a 
sfA  of  some  pretensions.  (Hold: 
Dalby's — large  and  scrambling — 
once  a  great  posting-house,  and  much 
frequented  by  foxhunters.  There 
are  large  gardens.)  The  neighbour- 
hood iB  very  pleasant,  and  contains 
many  places  of  interest  Lodgings 
;iii  uie  long  village  street  which  lies 
on  the  high  road  between  Wetherly 
and  TadcMter)  are  plenty,  and  the 
quiet  and  accommodation  of  the 
place  make  Boston  a  good  centre  for 
2  or  3  days.  It  is  about  half  an 
hour's  distance  by  rail  from  Harro- 
gate, and  all  the  places  mentioned 
in  this  route  are  readily  accessible  in 
the  same  manner. 

Boetcm  Spa  ( saline)  was  disoovered 
in  1744.     There  is  a  pump-room, 


with  hot  and  cold  baths.  The  ch. 
here  is  modem.  There  is  much 
wood  round  Boston,  and  very  plea- 
sant walks  along  the  Wharfe.  From 
Jackdaw  crag  there  is  a  very  pic- 
turesque view  across  a  bend  of  the 
river.  Boats  may  be  hired  at  the 
Spa  house  for  excursions  or  fishing. 
The  fish,  not  very  plenty,  are  trout, 
grayling,  and  pUi:e.  It  is  possible 
to  take  a  boat  about  1  m.  down  the 
stream. 

A  coach  leaves  Boston  daily  for 
Bramham  (about  2  m.),  passing  by 
Cliftbrd.  The  ch.  at  Clifford  is  mo- 
dem, and  there  are  here  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  (the  architecture  of 
which  is  far  better  than  that  of  the 
Anglican  ch.)  and  a  nunnery.  Out- 
side the  village  are  2  large  flax-mills. 
Bramham  Church  has  a  Nomi.  tower, 
but  is  of  no  very  great  interest 

Bramliam  Park  ( —  Lane  Fox, 
Esq.)  lies  1  m.  S.  of  the  village.  For 
seeing  the  gardens  and  grounds  an 
order  is  required  either  from  Mr. 
Lane  Fox,  or  £rom  his  agent  in  the 
village  of  Bramham.  Pedestrians 
may  enter  the  park  by  the  Lodge  of 
the  College — a  large  school,  with 
modem  Tudor  buU^ngs — and  then, 
keeping  along  the  wall  (not  enter- 
ing the  College  gates),  the  park  is 
reached.  Make  direct  for  the  iiouse, 
which  is  not  habitable.  It  was 
large  and  important,  and  was  built 
by  Lord  Bingley  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  who  shortiy  after  its 
completion  honoured  the  mansion 
with  a  visit  Bramham,  however,  was 
greatiy  injured  by  fire  a  few  years  ago, 
and  since  that  time  the  house  has  not 
been  restored ;  but  the  gardens  and 
grounds  aro  well  kept  up,  and  are 
very  excellent  examples  of  old  French 
taste,  with  tall  hedges,  all^  vertes, 
and  cahineU  de  verdure.  The  park 
contains  about  2000  acres;  the 
gardens  and  dressed  grounds,  120. 
The  lung  vistas  through  avenues 
and  allees  are  wonderfully  fine  and 
picturesque,  and  the  place  altogether 
IS  one  of  the  grandest  in  Yorkshire. 
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The  park  \a  well  varied,  and  oon-  ' 
tains  an  avenue  of  enormous  beeches, 
known  as  Lord  Bingley's  Walk,  and  i 
leailing  to  an  enclosure  of  about 
400  acres  (within  the  park),  called 
JBlaekfen.  Here  12  avenues  of  noble 
trees  diverge  from  an  obelisk  in  the 
centre.  In  the  park  are  the  kennels 
of  the  Bramham  Hunt.  A  branch 
Roman  road  crosses  tibe  park,  but  (as 
will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the 
Ordnance  map)  all  this  country  is 
full  of  ancient  roads,  of  Roman  adop- 
tion if  not  of  Roman  origin,  which 
fall  into  the  main  **  streets  "  passing 
through  Tadcaster  to  York,  or  from 
Tadcaster  to  Ilkley  (Olicana).  One 
of  these  roads,  leaving  the  village  of 
Bramham  in  a  direction  nearly  due 
W.,  points  toward  Bardsey  (8^  m. 
distant);  a  little  S.  of  which  fnear 
Scarcroft  Mill)  is  the  probable  site 
of  a  small  Roman  stat  mentioned 
only  by  the  geographer  of  Ravenna 
afl  FompoodU,  This  very  name^  in 
the  shape  of  '*  Pampycallo "  is  scud 
to  have  been  retained  to  the  present 
day ;  but  it  is  (questionable  whether 
some  ardent  antiquarv  may  not  have 
succeeded  in  establisning  it  here  at 
a  comparatively  recent  period.  At 
any  rate,  numerous  Roman  relics 
have  been  found  in  the  neighbour* 
hood.  Near  Scaroroft  old  l^Jl  is  a 
small  Roman  camp,  and  at  Scarcroft 
Mill  are  considerable  earthworks  on 
the  summit  of  a  steep,  rocky  bank, 
washed  at  the  foot  by  a  stream  that 
flows  northward  towaid  the  Wharfe. 

Bardsey  Church,  chiefly  Norm.,  de- 
serves a  visit.    There  is  an  enriched 
Nonn.  portal,  and  the  chancel  arch 
and  K.  nave  arcade  are  Norm.    The  ' 
S.    arcade   is    Trans.-Norm.       The 
tower  also  is  partly  of  this  date.    N.  I 
of  the   village  is  a  mound  called  ' 
Castle  Hill,  with  a  large  earthwork 
peculiar  in  form,  and  perhaps  mark- 
ing the  site  of  the  stronghold  of 
the  Saxon  liord  of  Bardsey.    Soon  , 
after  the  Conquest,  Bardsey  pajBsed 
to  the  Mowbrays,  and  was  granted 


by  them  to   the   mcmkB  c^  Kiik- 
stall. 
At  Bardsey  Grange  William  C<ni- 

?'eve  the  dnunatist  was  bom  in  167^ 
he  house  was  then  the  residence 
of  his  mother's  uncle.  His  birth 
here  is  duly  recorded  in  the  register. 

(Harewood  Park  (Bte.  29)  u 
ralher  more  than  3  m.  firom  Bardsey. 
The  vralk  is  pleasant. 

At  the  stat  beyond  Thorpe  Aich. 

WMherby,  there  is  little  to  delar 
the  tourist  It  is  a  small  market 
town,  with  a  good  bridge  over  the 
Wharfe,  from  which  tiie  view  is  very 
picturesque,  and  is  one  of  the  many 
places  on  the  main  northern  roads 
which  have  lost  their  importance 
since  the  introduction  of  railways^ 
The  church  is  modem,  of  about 
40  years  since.  From  Wetherby,  how- 
ever, the  fiunous  Coiotkorpe  Oak  mar 
best  be  visited;  and  tne  3  miles' 
walk  or  drive  between  the  Wharfe 
and  the  Nidd  (near  which  the  oak 
stands)  is  weU  worth  undertaking  for 
a  sight  of  what  is  generally  ailawixi 
to  ha  ihe  largest  oidc  in  England. 

L  of  the  road  to  Cowthorpe,  about 
I  m.  from  Wetherby  Station,  is  the 
village  of  Kirk  DeigMm^  where  the 
church  deserves  a  visit  It  hss 
Norm.  (N.  side  of  nave',  and  E.  £. 
(S.  of  nave)  portions,  and  a  very  fine 
rerp.  tower.  At  the  end  of  the  X 
nave-aisle  is  a  wooden  tablet,  with 
the  Ten  Commandments  in  an  earlier 
version  than  that  of  1603.  On  coe 
side  are  the  arms  of  Boos;  on  the 
other  some  elaborate  marshallings. 
Below  each  shield  is  a  landscape- 
The  date  is  1576,  and  the  tablet  is 
supposed  to  have  been  given  by  the 
Lord  Roos  of  that  date  as  a  thank- 
offering  for  his  safe  return  ttm 
France,  the  landscapes  repres^ntisg 
scenes  in  which  he  took  part  during 
the  Toumay  and  Theronenne  expe- 
dition. The  whole  must,  however, 
have  been  repainted*  The  nide 
woodwork  of  we  S.  porch-door  de- 
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serves  notice.  In  the  vicarage  garden 
is  a  very  remarkable  cherry-tree,  the 
glirth  of  which,  at  1  ft  from  the 
ground,  is  14  ft.;  the  height  of 
the  tree  is  76  ft.  The  growth  is 
Tery  graceful  and  regaled,  and  in 
spring  the  tree  is  a  perfect  hill  of 
snowy  blossoms.  It  is  a  small  black 
cherry,  something  like  the  Hamp- 
shire **  merry."  The  tree  is  well 
seen  from  the  ch.-yd. 

rt.  of  the  road  to  Gowthorpe, 
Ingmanihorpe  HaU  ( —  Montague, 
£sq.)  is  passed.  Mr.  Montague 
is  the  proprietor  of  the  venerable 
Gowthorpe  Oak,  the  age  of  which 
has  been  estimated  by  Frof.  Burnett 
at  1604>  years.  It  stands  on  a  croft 
adjoining  a  farmhouse  near  Gow- 
thorpe church,  and  its  true  measure- 
ments are — circumference  at  5  ft 
from  the  ground,  86  ft.  3  in. ;  close 
to  the  ground,  60  ft. ;  extent  of  the 
prinoipal  branch,  50  ft  6  in. ;  girth 
close  to  the  trunk,  10  ft ;  height  of 
tree*  including  decayed  wood,  43  ft. ; 
height  of  vigorous  wood,  33  ft.  6  in. 
The  tree  contains  73  tons  of  timber, 
and  the  diameter  of  its  hollow  close 
to  the  ground  is  11  ft  The  trunk  is 
qnite  hollow,  but  the  branches,  the 
largest  of  which  are  supported  by 
wooden  props,  still  cover  much 
ground  and  bear  much  foliage.  The 
top  branch  (leader?)  fell  about  180 
years  since.  In  1718  a  branch  fell 
which  extended  90  ft.  from  the 
trunk,  and  contained  5  tons  and  2  ft 
of  wood.  Before  this  fall,  the  oak 
extended  its  shade  over  half  an  acre. 
In  1772  a  branch  fell  which  was  80 
ft  in  length.  The  height  of  the 
tree  in  1776  was  85  ft  Mr.  Mon- 
tague possesses  a  table  made  from 
the  wood  of  a  fiUlen  portion ;  and 
the  box  in  which  the  freedom  of  the 
city  of  York  was  presented  to  Lord 
Brougham  was  made  of  Gowthorpe 
oak.  The  soil  in  which  the  tree 
stands  is  a  deep,  rich,  light  loam, 
resting  on  fine  clay.  The  tree  is 
engraved  in  Hunter's  edition  of 
E^yn's  *  Sylva.'    The  circle  occu- 


pied by  the  oak,  where  the  bottoih 
of  its  trunk  meets  the^earth,  exceeds 
the  ground-plot  of  the  Eddystone 
ligh&ouse,  which  was  confessedly 
based  on  the  growth  and  proportion 
of  an  oak  tree.  There  is  a  good 
brass  in  Gowthorpe  ch.,  the  rNerp. 
tower  of  which  is  built  into  the  nave. 
The  pedestrian  should  cross  the 
Nidd  (which  is  here  close  at  hand), 
and  visit*  Helsingore  ch.,  the  spire 
of  which  will  serve  as  a  guide.  On 
the  1.  bank  of  the  liver  (close  to  the 
bridge  by  which  he  will  cross),  is  a 
large  earthwork  called  the  "Gastle." 
It  coDsists  of  an  oblong  mound  of 
some  height  and  length,  having  one 
portion  toward  the  £.,  higher  than 
the  rest  and  on  this  ia  a  squared 
enclosure.  A  deep  hollow  E.  of  the 
mound  leads  up  to  the  village  of 
Helsingore.  The  mound,  like  so 
many  in  Yorkshire,  may  very  likely 
be  of  Saxon  date,  but  some  stone 
building  seems  to  have  been  raised 
on  it  Its  history  has  yet  to  be 
traced.  Helsingore  Chttr^  beyond 
(Kirk,  of  81e<iford,  arohitect),  is  of 
very  good  early  Dec.  character,  with 
an  apse,  and  a  western  tower  and 
spire.  The  stained  windows  are  hj 
Ward  and  Hughes.  Ghurch  and  vi- 
carage wero  built  at  the  cost  of 
J.  D.  Dent  Eisq.,  of  Ribston  Hall, 
which  lies  about  1  m.  E. 

The  stat.  beyond  Wetherby  is 

Spofforthf  one  of  the  most  ancient 
possessions  of  the  Percys  in  York- 
shire. It  was  granted  to  William  de 
Percy  by  the  Gonqueror,  and  the 
chief  Percy  residences  in  the  county 
were  hero,  at  Topcliff,  Wressel,  and 
at  Leconfield.  There  are  consider^ 
able  remains  of  Spofforth  Gastle,  at 
the  end  of  the  viUage  farthest  from 
the  stat  Henry  de  Peroy  obtained 
a  licence  to  cronellate  in  1309  (2nd 
Edw.  II.).  The  plan  is  a  parallelo- 
gram with  the  hall  in  the  centre. 
The  castle,  with  other  Percy  posses- 
sions, was  forfeited  to  the  Grown 
after  the  rising  of  the  Ist  Earl  of 
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Northumberland  against  Heniy  lY., 
and  his  defeat  on  Bramham  Mcx)r 
(1408).  It  8»)oa,  however,  was  re- 
storea  to  the  Percys,  but  was  defaced 
by  tiie  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Lord 
Montacute  after  tlie  battle  of  Towton 
Q462),  in  which  2  of  the  Percys  were 
killed.  It  was  afterwards  repaired, 
and  was  finally  dismantled  in  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
ruins  are  of  3  perioda.  The  lower 
room  under  the  hall  is  Trana.-Norm. 
of  the  end  of  the  12th  cent.  A 
building  opening  from  the  S.  end  of 
this  Norm,  room,  containing  the 
kitchen,  a  vaulted  chamber  between 
it  and  the  hall,  and  a  solar  over 
it,  is  of  the  14th  cent.,  as  the 
hall  itself  evidently  was  originally, 
but  this  was  destroyed  and  rebuilt 
in  the  15th  cent.  The  remaining 
buildings  form  one  side  of  a  quad- 
rangle, the  other  sides  of  which  may 
be  traced  by  remaining  fragments. — 
/.  H,  P. 

The  Church  of  Spofforth,  Perp.. 
and  interesting  from  its  connection 
with  the  great  house  of  Percy  (al- 
though it  contains  no  monuments), 
possessed  a  chancel  until  a  few  years 
since,  when  it  was  pulled  down  by 
the  rector  (on  whom  the  charge 
of  repairing  it  fell),  in  spite  of  vigor- 
ous remonstrance  from  the  Archi- 
tectural Society  of  Yorkshire.  The 
rectory  of  Spofforth  is  in  the  gift  of 
the  Crown,  and  is  worth  20002.  a 
year.  In  the  ch.  is  a  memorial  for 
**  Blind  Jack  of  Knaresborough  "  (see 
Hte.  20),  who  died  in  this  parish. 

There  is  nothing  calling  for  notice 
between  Spofforth  and  HarrogoUe 
StaL    (For  Harrogate  see  Rte.  20.) 


ROUTE  44. 

HUODERSHELD  TO  SHEFRELD,  BT 
PENISTONE  Aim  WORTLEY. 

^Manehegter,  Sheffield,  and  Lin- 
ecinahire  Ely.— 6  trains  daily.  Tbe 
line  between  Uuddersfield  and  Shef- 
field is  traversed  in  about  1}  hour.) 

Passing  through  the  Ions  tunnel 
(see  Rte.  S7)  which  begins^  at  the 
Huddersfield  Stat,  and  crossing  the 
Lockwood  viaduct,  the  pretty  valley 
of  the  Colne  is  seen  rt  befe>re  tlMS 
train  reaches  the 

Lockwood  StaL    From  the  next, 

Berry  Brow  Stai^  the  camp  or 
•*  Castle  Hiir*  at  Almondbuxy  is 
easily  reached  (Rte.  37).    At 

Hordey  Stat  Honley  ch.  and, vil- 
lage are  seen  rt  (Sootgate  Heed, 
in  the  parish  of  Honley,  is  pointed 
ont  by  tradition  as  the  farthest  point 
reached  by  Charlea  Edward  at  the 
head  of  the  Highlanders  in  1745.  It 
need  hardly  be  said,  however,  that 
the  Prince  reallv  advanced  as  far  as 
Derby.  But  all  this  district  was 
thrown  into  great  oonfosion  at  that 
time,  and  it  is  possible  that  tome 
halt  of  the  Scottish  troops  may  have 
taken  place  here.)  The  tower  on 
the  hill  in  front  is  *•  Cook's  Study," 
a  modem  building  of  no  interest. 
Farnley  spire  rises  above  the  wooded 
hill  1.,  and  soon  the  train  reaches 

Brockhcles  JuncL  [rt.,  up  the  veiy 
pretty  wooded  valley  of  the  Hohse, 
a  flhort  branch  line  runs  to  Holmfirtb, 
with  a  stat  halfway  at  T^on^fl&ridpe. 
The  valley  is  full  of  cloth-mills  aod 
''clothing'*  villages.  {Ai Maiikan, 
2  m.  W.  of  Thongsbridge,  are  the 
large  linen  and  thmd  manufectoried 
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of  Meoou  Brook.  They  are  probably 
the  most  exteDfiive  thread  fiBictories 
in  the  world.) 

HcHmfirtli^  a  largje  mnnufacturing 
villneo  high  np  in  the  valley,  ia 
best  known  as  the  scene  of  the  ter- 
rible catastrophe  of  the  5th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1852.  About  1  o'clock  on  the 
XDorning  of  that  day  the  Bilberry 
reservoir,  m  the  hills  nearly  3  m. 
above  the  village,  burst  its  embank- 
ments, and  86,248,000  gallons  of 
water,  Amounting  in  weight  to  about 
300,000  tons,  rolled  down  the  valley, 
oorrpng  everything  before  it.  The 
chimney  of  Digley  mill  wns  the  only 
rmo  left  standing  in  the  valley. 
81  persons  perished,  property  to  the 
value  of  nearly  200,000/.  was  de- 
stroyed, and  7000  hands  were  thrown 
out  of  employment.  A  subscription 
was  at  once  opened  for  the  relief  of 
the  sufferers,  and  70,000Z.  wns  col- 
lected, the  greater  part  from  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood.  Such  great 
reservoirs  are  formed  in  the  hills  all 
alon^  the  S.  border  of  Yorkshire, 
partly  for  the  service  of  the  mills  in 
the  valleys,  and  partly  for  the  water- 
supplv  of  the  great  towns.  The 
burhtmg  of  the  Holmfirth  reservoir  is 
by  no  means  a  solitary  accident ;  that 
which  occurred  in  Sheffield  in  1864 
WBS  far  more  serious.    (See  pott,) 

The  scenery  of  the  Holmfirth  val- 
ley is  very  picturesque.  It  becomes 
wilder  above  the  village,  where  the 
stream  descends  from  Holme  Moss 
(1859  ft.),  a  continuation  of  Stanedge. 
The  Yorkshire  border  is  carried  along 
its  summit.] 

There  is  little  to  notice  between 
Brockboles  Junct.  and  Penistone. 
There  are  stats,  at  Siockmoor^  at 
Shipley^  and  at  Denby  Dale.  At 
Shipley  the  country  becomes  barer 
and  leee  interesting.  At  Denby 
Bale  a  high  and  long  viaduct  is 
croeaed,  commanding  a  rather  pretty 
view  up  and  down  the  dale.  Be- 
yond it«  a  wide  view  extends  north- 
ward, orer  broken  ground. 


Penidone  {Junct.  Stat.)  is  a  large 
village  with  some  cloth -mills  (the 
cattle  market  here  is  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  district),  standing  high 
and  bleak,  in  a  country  of  no  great 
interest.  It  has  however  a  ch.  (re- 
stored 1803)  which  well  deserves  a 
visit.  The  nave  is  Dec.,  with  arches 
of  which  the  deep  mouldings  descend 
I  on  the  caps  of  the  piers  in  an  un- 
;  usual  manner.  All  ia  plain,  owing 
I  to  the  extreme  hardness  of  the  local 
'  gritstone  of  which  the  ch.  is  buHt, 
but  a  very  striking  effect  is  produced 
by  these  deeply  cut  mouldings.  The 
W.  tower  areh,  of  similar  character, 
fine  and  lofty,  has  been  opened  to 
the  ch.  during  the  late  restoration. 
The  roof  is  Perp.,  very  good  panelled 
oak,  with  richly  carved  bosses  and 
brackets.  The  aisle  windows  are 
;  triangular  -  headed,  with  simple 
tracery.  The  E.  window,  early  Dec.^ 
with  plain  intersecting  tracery,  de- 
scends unusually  low,  and  is  filled 
with  modem  stained  glass  by  Shaw 
of  Birmingham.  The  W.  tower  is 
loftv,  of  Dec.  character,  and  at  onoe 
excites  attention  on  entering  the 
village.  The  W.  door  has  a  double 
hollow  moulding,  with  leaf  ornaments 
inserted  at  intervals.  This  ch.  should 
be  compared  with  those  of  Silkstone 
and  Darton  ;  but  Penistone  was  not, 
like  them,  connected  with  either 
Monk  Brctton  Priory,  or  the  Gluniac 
house  at  Pontefract. 

In  the  parish  of  Penistone  (which 
is  a  very  extensive  one,  reach- 
ing to  the  Derbvshire  border)  the 
ancestors  of  Williim  Wordsworth 
■  rc>ided  ^probiibly  as  small  sub- 
holders)  from  a  very  early  period, 
until,  in  the  last  century,  the  poet  s 
grandfather  passed  into  Westmore- 
land. "Various  "  Wordsworths "  ap- 
pear on  different  occasions  m 
transactions  personal  and  public 
connected  with  the  parish  of  Peni- 
stone: and  it  was  for  one  of  them 
that  the  carved  almery  at  Bydal 
Mount  was  nuule  in  1525. 
Among  the  bare  hills,  neither  pio- 
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tnresqne  nor  attiactiye,  which  ex- 
tend D.  of  Penistone,  are  two  remark- 
able entrenchments,  marked  as 
** camps"  on  the  Ordnance  Survey, 
bat  of  sunilar  character  with  the 
earthworks  at  Thomborongh  near 
Ripon  (Rte.  22).  They  are  circular, 
with  an  external  ditch,  and  with 
openings  opposite  each  other  N.  and 
8.  The  circumference  is  aboat  900 
ft.  This  range  of  high  moorland — 
the  extreme  eastern  portion  of  the 
so  -  called  "  Pennine  * '  chain — ^the 
**  backbone  of  England,**  gives  birth 
to  the  river  Don  (as  it  is  usually 
named  on  modem  maps.  Camden 
calls  it  TJan  and  Dane ;  and  Phillips 
('  Mountains  and  Sea  Coast  of  York- 
shire ')  insists  that  Dun  is  the  true 
form .  It  is  at  any  rate  so  pronounced 
in  the  district  through  which  it 
flows).  The  etymology  is  not  clear, 
though  Danube,  Don^  or  Tanais,  and 
Eridanus  or  Po,  are  no  uncertain 
cousins  of  the  Torksliire  stream. 
"  Ultimately  we  may  probably  refer 
Don  to  the  conjectural  Sanscrit  word 
udan,  water,  which  contains  the  root 
uni^  to  wet.  Hence  the  Latin 
ttivia." — Taylor,  The  Etherow,  run- 
ning through  Cheshire,  and  the 
Wrongsley,  a  branch  of  the  Derby- 
shire Derwent,  rise  on  the  same 
watershed,  but  take  different  courses. 
The  Don  itself  has  a  double  source, 
the  Don  and  the  little  Don,  both 
rising  in  Penistone  parish,  and  unit- 
ing a  little  below  Worsley.  At  Peni- 
stone the  river  is  not  very  attractive, 
but  its  banks  become  striking  as  we 
descend. 

[From  Penistone  Junct.  the  rly. 
passes  rt.  to  Manchester,  and  1.  to 
Bamsley. 

•  (a)  The  Manchetier  line  crosses 
the  valley  behind  Penistone  Ch.  by  a 
viaduct,  and  has  stats,  at  HaaJefiead 
Bridge  and  Dunford  Bridge  before  it 
passes  out  of  Yorkshire.  On  the 
moorland  near  Dunford  Bridge  (the 
*•  bridge  "  is  thrown  across  the  head- 


waters of  the  Don  or  Dnn)  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  has  a  shooting  lodge. 
Immediately  beyond  the  latter  stat. 
the    rly.    passes    into    Lancasbiif^ 
through  a  tunnel  in  the  "  Pennine  * 
chain,  said  to  be  the  longest  in  Gre&t 
Britain.    It  measures  3  miles  and  20 
vards.    The  one  side  of  it  for  a  single 
line  of  laUs  took    7    years    C183S- 
1845)  to  complete,  and  cost  200,0002. 
It  has  5  vertical  shafts,  the  highest 
579  ft.  deep,  and  the  whole  length 
excepting  about  1000  yards  is  hned 
with  masonry.    The  rock  through 
which  it  passes  is   hard  millstone 
grit.    (For  the  rly.  beyond,  to  Man- 
chester,   see  Handbook  for  Lanca- 
8hire») 

(b)  The  short  Bamdey  line,  of  7f 
m.,  has  stats,  at  Silkstone  and  Dod- 
worth,  and  passes  through  one  of  the 
richest  coal-fields  in  England.  The 
coal,  which  is  raised  in  sh  directions 
about  Silkstone,  belongB  to  the 
"ironstone  coal"  of  the  "Middle 
Goal  section."  (The  Yorkshire  coal- 
field is  divided  by  Professor  Phillips 
into  Upper,  MidcUe,  and  Lower  Ooahs 
each  of  which  sections  is  subdivided 
into  others.  The  ironstone  coals  be- 
long to  the  lowest  beds  of  Middle 
Coals,  and  rest  on  fiagstone  rock  ( such 
as  that  of  Elland,  Kte.  39),  dividing 
the  Middle  from  the  Lower  Coals. 
The  last  rest  on  millstone  giit)  The 
scenery  throughout  this  d^trict  is  of 
great  beauty.  Wide  vaUevs,  in  which 
oaks  grow  to  a  oorndderable  size,  lie 
between  ranges  of  low  hills,  richly 
cultivated,  contrasting  sharply  witli 
the  limestone  districts  of  the  W^  and 
the  sandstone  of  K.E.  Yc«kshire. 
Taking  these  as  the  2  most  pKV 
turesque  districts  of  the  county,  this 
tract,  Iving  between  Bamsley  and 
Sheffield,  stands  next  to  them,  and 
offers  a  third,  and  very  distinct,  class 
of  scenery.  Turner  represents  the 
limestone  cliffs  of  Swale  and  Wharfe. 
The  beautiful  moors  and  valleys  of 
Cleveland  have  yet  perhapa-to  find 
their  artist;  but  this  old  ftrat ooon- 
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try  is  the  stronghold  of  Oeswick, 
wlio  was  bom  at  Sheffield,  and 
whose  pictures  faithfully  reproduce 
the  oaks  and  beeches  of  his  native 
district. 

StOcdone  Stat,  is  about  1  m.  from 
tlie  village,  which  is  seen  in  the 
▼alley  below.  The  ch.  tower  is 
a  good  guide,  and  the  ch.  itself  is 
well  worth  yisiting.  There  are  large 
collieries  hetweeu  the  stat.  and  the 
village,  which  is  mainly  occupied  by 
mf^n  who  work  in  them.  In  spite  of 
thia,  however,  the  country  here  is 
very  pretty,  and  much  wooded.  In 
descending  the  hill  from  the  stat., 
the  woods  of  Cannon  HaU  (J.  S. 
^^tanhope,  Esq.)  are  seen  opposite. 
In  the  hall  is  kept  a  bow  ctlled 
**  Little  John's,"  which  has  been  pre- 
served at  Oanuon  Hail  for  170  years, 
»nd  was  formerly  at  Hatbcrsage 
Hall  in  Derbyshire,  one  of  the 
owners  of  which  place  succeeded  to 
the  estate  at  Cannon  Hall.  (There 
in  a  tradition  that  Little  John  was 
buried  at  Hathersage.)  It  requires 
a  power  of  160  lbs.  to  draw  the  bow 
to  its  fall — only  60  lbs.  is  the  power 
us<'d  by  men  at  present  at  archery 
meetings.  On  the  bow  is  the  date 
1715.  and  the  name  of  Colonel  Nay- 
lor.  who  in  that  year  strung,  and 
8hot  a  deer  with  it  It  has  never 
been  strung  since. 

Silkstone  Chvrch  ''which  should 
be  compared  with  Penistoue)  has  a 
late  Dec.  nave,  and  some  Norm, 
work  in  the  chancel,  part  of  which 
has  been  rebuilt  by  Mr,  Salving 
under  whose  direction  the  whole  ch. 
has  been  restored.  The  nave  piers 
and  arches  are  late  Dec,  and  nave 
above  them  a  clerestory  of  small 
square-headed  lights.  (Kemark  the 
bases  of  the  piers,  which  vary.)  The 
tower  arch  has  been  opened,  and  the 
ntpitals  of  its  piers  have  ornaments 
like  those  on  the  W.  door  of  Peni- 
stone.  The  aisle  windows  are  sharply 
pointed,  with  3  lights  in  each; 
(bliated,  but  without  tracery.    The 


timber  roofis  of  nave  and  aisles  are 
Perp.  and  very  |;ood,  with  bosses  of 
carving.    The  piers  of  the  chancel 
arch  are  perhaps  Norm.     (The  arch 
they  carry  is  Dec.  like  the  others.) 
On  the  N.  side  of  the  chancel  is  a 
Norm,  arch,  under  which  the  or^n 
is  now  placed.    It  formerly,  opened  to 
a  chapeL   On  the  S.  side,  with  Perp. 
arches  opening  to  it,  is  a  chantry 
now  belonging  to  the  Beaumonts  of 
Bretton,  and  formerly  to  the  Went- 
worths  of  the  same  place.   It  contains 
a  fine  monument  with    effigies   in 
white  marble  of  Sir  Thomas  Went- 
worth  and   lady,    temp.    Chas.    II. 
There  is  some  good  modem  glass  by 
O'Connor  in  the  £.  and  W.  windows, 
and  in  one  window  of  the  8.  aisle ; 
and  the  ch.  also  contains  a  memorial 
tablet  for  Joseph  BramaK  the  well- 
known   mechanician,    and    the   in- 
ventor of  the  fEunous  lock,  who  was 
bom  on  a  fami  of  the  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford's, in  this  parish,  and  died  Dec. 
1814.  On  the  exterior  of  the  ch.  each 
bay  is  divided  by  a  buttress  pierced 
at  the  top  by  a  gurgoyle  (as  in  the 
E.  transept  of  York  Minster,  Rte.  1), 
and  having  a  small  half-arch  below. 
These  mark  the  veir  late  Dec.,  almost 
Perp.,  character  of  the  work.    Two 
gurgoyles  on  the  N.  side,  representing 
a  friar  and  a  pilgrim,  with  a  collar 
of  shells,  are  curious.    The  tower  is 
Perp.  and  fine.  The  ch.  of  Silkstone, 
which  was  originally  of  Saxon  founda- 
tion, and  is  no  doubt  the  mother  ch. 
of  all  this  district,  was  given  soon 
after  the  Conquest  by  Swein  Fitz- 
Ailric  to  the  Cluniac  monks  of  Ponte- 
fract,  in  whose  hands  it  continued 
until  the  Dissolution.    Barton  Ch. 
(between  Bamsley  and  Wakefield)  is 
of  the  same  general  character  as  the 
churches  of  SUkstoue  and  Penistone, 
which  resemble  each  other.    The  3 
form  a  very  distinct  group. 

(A  rly.,  only  used  for  file  convey- 
ance of  coal,  runs  ftom  Silkstone  to 
the  lino  between  Bamsley  and 
Wakefield,  Another  line,  "the 
Darley   Main   and    Old   Silkstone 
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Branch,"  oonnects  Silkstone  with 
the  South  Yorkshire  Rly.  between 
Barnsley  and  Mexborough.) 

Passing  the  stat.  at  Dodworth  (a 
large  Tillage  rt.),  the  train  soon 
reaches  Bamdey  (see  Bte.  40).] 

After  leaving  Penistone,  the  riy. 
crosses  the  main  stream  of  the  Don, 
the  banks  .of  which  become  rocky 
and  picturesque  as  it  makes  a  sweep 
rt.  of  the  line,  opposite  Thunjo- 
land,  a  village  surrounded  by  col- 
lieries, and  having  a  considerable 
manufacture  of  iron-wire.  The  stat. 
beyond  is  Wortley.  On  the  hill  1.  is 
the  ch.  and  village  of  Wortley,  where 
60  cottagers  enjoy  under  Lord 
Whamcliffe  about  a  rood  of  land, 
rent  free,  each.  Small  premiums  are 
given  annually  to  those  whoso  houses 
•  are  cleanest,  and  whose  land  is  best 
cultivated. 

WorOcy  HaU  (Lord  "Whamcliffe), 
near  the  village,  is  a  modem  house, 
containing  a  few  family  portraits,  in- 
cluding those  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Monta^,  her  husband,  and  son,  in  a 
Turki£  dress ;  4  pictures  represent- 
ing their  reception  by  the  Sultan; 
portraits  of  the  1st  and  2nd  Lord 
Sandwich,  and  of  Lord  Cardiff  'a 
Bute  title  \  bv  BeyndUU,  The  house 
is  charmingfy  situated  in  a  fine 
park,  and  the  pleasure-grounds  and 
gardens  attacheil  are  in  high  con- 
dition. The  lordship  of  WorQey  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  a  family  of  the 
same  name  from  the  period  of  the 
Conquest  to  the  present  time. 

Beyond  Wortley  the  line  enters 
Lord  Whamcline*B  picturesque 
woods,  through  which  it  is  earned 
for  about  4  m.  (The  woods,  which 
contain  Wharocline  Crags  and  the 
••  Dragon's  Den,"  (see  poti)  are  open 
to  the  public  on  Mondays  and  Wed- 
nesdays. They  are  accessible  firom 
either  Wortley,  Deep  Cor.orOughty 
Bridge  stats.  A  long  day  may  lie 
spent  in  them  with  great  delight,  or 
they  may  be  walked  through  (a  dis- 


tance of  4  or  5  miles)  from  Wortley 
to  Oughty  Bridge,  or  in  the  opposiu:- 
direction.  The  most  striking  scenery 
(at  the  Lodge  and  the  Dragon's  Den. 
is  near  the  Oughty  Bridge  end.') 

The  valley  of  the  Don,  seen  rt.  of 
the  line,  is  here  very  picturesque.  A  i 

Beep  Car  Stat,  are  chemical  wcffka. 
and  numerous  coke-ovens,  which  arc 
supplied  with  a  poor  coal  raised  in. 
the  neighbourhood.  The  coke  Is? 
sent  to  Sheffield  for  the  use  of  the 
cutlers.  Opposite  Deep  Car  the 
noble  woods  of  Whamcliffe  sweep 
down  to  the  margin  of  the  riwr, 
which  is  here  joined  by  the  little 
Don  (see  ante). 

Oughty  Bridge  Stat,  is  1|  m  frnm 
Whnrncliffe  Lo(lge,  a  pleasant  walk, 
crossing  the  bridge  and  deseendic^ 
by  a  road  through  the  wood. 

Whamcliffe  is  a  grand  ^^ild  chase, 
extending  along  the  steep  mckr 
ridge  that  here  rises  from  the  1. 
hiuk  of  the  Don.  It  abounds  m 
deer,  and  among  its  woods  are  a  few 
venerable  oaks  of  great  size  and  anti- 
quity. On  a  high  point  toward  the 
E.  end,  overlooking  the  valley  of  the 
Don,  Whamcliffe  Lodge  was  nuilt  in 
1510  by  Sir  Thomas  Wortley,  as  an 
inscription  once  to  be  read  on  a  lai^ge 
stone  close  to  the  lodge  (it  is  now 
illegible)' testifies.  This  ran,  "Pray 
for  the  saule  of  Thomaa  Wryttelay 
Knyght  for  the  kyngys  bode  to 
Edward  the  forthe  Bychaid  therd 
Hare  the  VII.  and  Hare  Vm.  howi 
saulcs  God  perdon  wyche  lliomad 
cawsyd  a  loge  to  be  made  hon  tlm 
crag  ne  mydys  of  Wandife  for  his 
plesor  to  her  the  hartes  bel  in  the 
yere  of  our  Lord^  tliousand  cocc.  x." 
Sir  Thomas,  according  to  an  ancient 
account  of  tlie  Wortleys,  "  was  much 
given  to  showtinse  in  the  longe 
bowe,'*  and  "had  much  delite  in 
huntinge."  His  hounds  were  so 
lamous  that  the  "king  of  Scots  " 
desired  to  have  some  of  the  brr^d. 
At  the  lodge  he  built  in  Whamcliffe 
Chase  **  be  did  lye  for  the  most  port 
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o^  the  grease  iyme;  and  the  iror- 
aiupfoi    of  the   country  dyd  thar 
re«orte  unto  hime,  havinge  ther  with 
bime  pastime  and  good  cheaie."    A 
ctuiouB  local  tradition  aeeerts  that 
6iT  Thomas  destroyed  a  village  toe 
ttte  sake  of  improvinf>^  his  ** chase" 
between  Whanoliife  coid  Pemstone ; 
and  that  as  a  punishment  he  be- 
CBtne  distiaoted  Defoie  he  died,  and 
**  helled*'    (bellowed)   like  a  stag. 
The  lodge  waa  oonsideiBbly  enlarged 
at  a  later  period,  and  Lady  l&ry 
Wortley   M<mtaga   lived  in  it  for 
stytne  time  after  her  marriage.    (It 
la  sometinies  asserted  that  her  eooen- 
trie  eon  was  bom  here;  but  this  is 
ineofxectk      See  Hnnt^'s  8,  York' 
ahire,  vL  p.  321.)    Many  of  her  early 
leUers  an  dated  from  this  lodge ; 
ttttd  long  afterwards,  when  describ* 
ini^    the    magnificent  view   which 
stretehee  away  from  the  Palace  of 
the  Popes  at  Avignon,  she  wrote  of 
it  as  **  the  most  beantifol  land  pros- 
pect I  ever  saw,  except  Whamchfie." 
llie  best  point  of  view  is  from  a 
sort  of  natoral  terrace  extending 
along  tho  top  of  the  hiU.     Vrom 
the    ^'table-rock"   on  this  teiiaoe, 
the  eye  ranges  over  an  expanse  of 
folnge  and  tree-top  (chiefly  oaks, 
whka  now  here  like  weeds)  across 
the  vale   of  the   Don— here  little 
OMte  than  a  momitain  torrent,  and 
not  as  yet  the  ^'gulphie  Don"  of 
MUton — backed  by  round,  billowy 
BMoptaina.     Und^  q)ecial  lights, 
when 

**Tbe  ion  o'er  parple  moorland  wide 
GOds  T¥1mnKliffe's  wood,  while  Don  Is  duk 
belo«"—llM^ 

this  aoene  is  very  fine  and  striking. 
Eastward  the  towers  of  York  and 
Lincoln  are  said  to  be  visible  in 
dear  weather. 

The  terrace  extends  along  the 
rocks  known  as  Wbamclifie  Crags, 
and  below  it  is  the  Den  of  the  feuDoous 
"Dragon  of  Wantky"  (Wantley 
is  a  eoRT^>tion  of  lIHiamcliffe),  to 
vhom 


**Hoaae9  and  cborcbea 
Were  as  geese  and  turkeys ; 
He  ate  all,  and  left  nam  behind— 
Save  some  stones,  dear  Jack,  which  he  oookl 

notcndK, 
Which  on  the  hill  yoa  will  find." 

*<01d  Wortley  Montagu,"  wrote 
Walpole,  "lives  on  the  very  spot 
where  the  Dragon  of  Wantley  did, 
cmly  I  believe  the  latter  was  much 
better  kxiged.' 


»» 


The  Dragon' $  Den,  as  it  is  called, 
is  a  shallow  recess  in  the  rocks,  be- 
neath the  terrace,  abont  2  yards  deep 
and  4  long.  Masses  of  broken  rook 
rise  above  and  roond  it,  with  yew 
and  ash,  and  luxuriant  tent  spring* 
ing  fixnn  between  tile  fissures.  ''The 
savageneas  of  the  scene,"  writes  Wal- 
pole, ''would  please  jour  Alpine 
taste :  it  is  tumbled  with  fragments 
of  mountains  that  look  ready  laid 
for  the  building  of  a  world.  ...  I 
am  persuaded  it  frimished  Pope  with 
this  line,  so  exactiy  it  answers  to  the 
picture— 

'  *  On  rifted  recks,  the  Dnffon's  late  abode.' " 

Taylor  "  the  Water  Poet  **  was  enter- 
tained in  tins  cave  by  Sir  Francis 
Wortley  in  1639.  •'Hither,"  he 
says,  "the  keeper  brought  a  good 
red  deere  pye,  cold  roast  mutton, 
and  an  excellent  shooing  horn  of 
hanged  Martimas  biefe,  which  cheer 
no  man  living  would  think  such  a 
place  could  afford;  so,  after  some 
meny  passages  and  repast,  we 
returned  home."  But  he  makes  no 
aUusion  to  the  dragon ;  and  indeed, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  ballad  is  of 
more  mooem  date.  According  to  that, 
the  dragon  was  destroyed  by  More  of 
More  Hall,  an  old  house  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river  Don,  conspicuous 
from  WhamclifEe.  More  provided 
himself  with  a  suit  of  armour  at 
ShefSdd— 

«  The  spikes  aU  aboot,  not  within  bat  with- 
oat. 
Of  steel  so  sharp  and  strans. 
Both  behind  and  beroie,  anns,  iq{%  and  all 
o'er 
Some  five  or  lixindMt  long." 

2  a 
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The  ballad  is  said  to  have  been  a 
burlesque,  referring  either  to  a  con- 
test between  a  wi^ed  attorney  who 
had  stripped  8  orphans  of  their  in- 
heritance, but  was  ruined  in  a  law- 
Buit  which  he  had  nndei'taken 
against  More  of  More  HaU  ;  or  to  a 
DMSt  fonnidable  drinker  who  was  at 
length  fiiirly  drunk  dead  by  the 
chieftain  of  the  opposite  moois.  But 
many  stories  resembling  it  are  scat- 
tered oTer  the  N.  of  England,  such 
as  those  of  Sir  John  Oonyers  of  Sock- 
bume;  the  Worm  of  Spindleeton 
Heugh ;  the  worm  of  Lambton ;  Kern- 
pion  in  the  '  Border  Minstrelsy/  and 
many  others.  Whether  all  these  re- 
cord the  destruction  of  real  monsters, 
and  whether,  as  Ellis  suggested  to 
Scott,  the  dragon  here  was  ''some 
wolf  or  other  destructive  animal, 
finally  hunted  down  by  Bitore  of 
More  Hall,"  must  remain  uncertain. 

Ellis's  letter  to  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
in  which  the  Dragon  s  Den  is  de- 
scribed, was  written  ftom  Wortley 
Hall  in  October,  1803.  The  love  of 
Sir  Thomas  Wortley  for  **  hearing 
the  hart's  bell"  greatly  delighted 
Sir  Walter,  who  makes  frequent 
allusion  to  it.  In  the  opening  sen- 
tences of  *  Ivanhoe  *  he  refers  to  the 
den  of  the  Dragon  of  Wantley  as  one 
of  the  relics  and  recollections  that 
give  a  charm  to  **  that  pleasant  dis- 
trict of  merry  England  watered  by 
the  river  Don : "  and  the  magnificent 
forest  scene  in  which  Gurth  and 
Wamba  first  appear,  may  serve  as 
well  for  a  description  of  the  stately 
oaks  dl  Whamclifie  as  of  any  other 
fragment  of  ancient  Sherwood. 

The  visitor  should  wander  along 
the  edge  of  Whnmcliffe  (or  **Holy 
Birch  Edge,*'  as  it  id  called)  at  least 
as  far  as  Deep  Oar  Stat. 

At  the  next  stat., 

Waddey  Bridge^  the  near  approach 
to  Sheffield  bc^ns  to  be  seriously 
felt  The  din  of  falling  hammers 
and  the  smoke  of  toll  chimneys  ex- 
*3nd  as  fiEtr  88  this  village,,  which  is 


chiefly  inhabited  by  outkoa.  A 
short  stage  of  not  quite  3  xa.  brings 
the  train  to 

(261  m.  from  Huddersfield,  177  m. 
finm  London) 

ShefflM  rPop.  of  township  in  1871, 
91,358 ;  in  1801,  it  was  44,755). 

HoUis:  Victoria,  adjoining  the 
stat  of  the  Manchester,  Sheffield, 
and  linoolnsihife  Bly.,  best;  large, 
and  comfortable.  In  the  town 
are  tiie  Boyal,  the  Angel,  and  the 
King  s  Head. 

Sheffield,  with  the  exceplaon  of 
Leeds,  the  Isigest  and  moai  important 
town  in  Yarkshire,  is  beymi  all 
question  the  blackest,  dirdesi,  and 
least  agreeable.  It  is  indeed  impoa- 
sible  to  walk  thnrogfa  the  streets 
without  Bufiering  tma.  the  deaee 
clouds  of  smoke  oanstmtiy  pooling 
from  great  open  ftimaoes  in  ana 
around  the  town.  Sheffield  sfcands 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Don  end  the 
Sheaf  (a  river  descending  firom  the 
high  moors  of  Derbyshire  and  giving 
name  to  the  town  i ;  and  8  smalkr 
streams — ^the  Porter,  the  Loadey,  and 
the  Bivelin— join  either  the  Don  cr 
the  Sheaf  within  the  precincts  of  the 
town,  and  are  made  to  do  ^^water- 
service  "  by  moving  grindstooea  and 
tilt -hammers.  Thus  EUiot  the 
"Corn-law  Bhymer"  a  natite  <rf 
Masborough,  near  Sheffield,  writes 
of  "'Five  rivers,  like  the  fingers 
of  a  hand."  Hontoe  Waipole, 
writing  to  Montagu  in  1760,  de- 
scribes Sheffield  with  great  truth  si 
''one  of  the  foulest  towns  in  £ng> 
land  in  the  most  ohanning  eituar 
tion."  **  One  man  there,"  he  oontinnes^ 
amusingly  enough  in  the  presence  of 
the  enormous  manufactures  of  the 
same  class  now  carried  on  in  the 
town,  ''has  discovered  the  art  of 
plating  copper  with  silver.  I  bonght 
a  pair  of  candlestlckB  for  two  guinetf 
that  are  quite  pretty."  The  dis- 
covery was  made  by  Thomaa  Bal* 
Bover  in  1742.. 
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Shefiield  is  the  grent  mart  and 
mnfaotaring  place  of  cutlery  in 
Kngland.  Iron  abounds  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  rude  knives  or 
—  whittles  ^  made  here  were  famous 
all  OTer  England  in  Ghauoer*8  time — 

• '  A  Shfeffeld  thwy  tel  bare  he  in  hU  hoee  f 

and  these  maintained  their  reputa- 
tion till  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  when 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  fl575)  pre- 
sented a  case  of  "  Hallamshire 
whittles  '*  to  Lord  Burleigh.  Arrows 
were  also  made  here,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Bosworth  the  Earl  of  Rich- 
mond's men  were  supplied  with  Shef- 
field arrows  of  a  better  form  and 
make  than  had  hitherto  been  manu- 
factured. Toward  the  end  of  the 
16tb  cent,  certain  refugees  from 
Holland— 

"  They  whom  the  rod  of  Alva  bruised/'— 

•killed  in  working  iron  and  steel 
took  refuge  in  Sheffield,  and  were 
protected  by  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
boiT.  But  throughout  all  this 
penod  the  trade,  in  Lord  Kacaulay's 
woffdfl»  was  **  Bubject  to  such  regula- 
ticaoiB  as  the  lorcl  and  his  court-leet 
tfaongbt  fit  to  impose,"  and  little 
advance  was  made.  "The  more 
deUdate  kinds  of  cutlery  were  either 
made  in  the  capital,  or  brought  from 
the  Continent.  It  was  not  indeed 
until  tlie  reign  of  George  I.  that  the 
English  surgeons  ceased  to  import 
ftnm  France  those  exquisitely  fine 
blades  which  are  required  for  opera- 
tions on  the  human  fn»me." — Hist 
Eng^  i.  eh.  8.  During  the  last  cent, 
however,  the  advance  in  skill  of 
wrvAmanshipt  in  enterprise,  and  con- 
sHjaently  in  population,  has  been 
eoansumB,  and  Sheffield  now  ^  sends 
fortli  its  admirable  knives,  razors, 
and  Isnoets  to  the  fhrthcHt  ends  of 
the  world.*' — lb.  The  situation  is 
espeinally  fiiTouiable.  The  conyer- 
sion  of  iron  into  steel  (by  causing  it 
to  take  up  carbon),  the  fashioning  it 
into  cutlery  of  all  sorts,  and  the  sub- 
sequent processes  of  grinding  and 


polishing,  all  require  a  copious  sup- 
ply of  water  and  fuel ;  ana  the  dis- 
trict of  Hallamshire,  under  which 
name  the  larger  part  of  the  parish  of 
Sheffield  was  anciently  comprised, 
abounds  in  coal,  iron,  water,  wood, 
and  stone.  The  5  already  mentioned 
streams,  husbanded  by  dams,  turn  a 
vast  number  of  wbeels,  tilt-hammers, 
^rinding-mills,  &c.,  crowded  upon 
their  banks.  Eyery  little  riyulet  has 
been  penned  up  near  its  source  into  a 
reservoir,  and  its  waters  are  thus 
brought  to  bear  on  the  machinery 
below.  Fuel  is  furnished  by  coal- 
mines close  to  the  town  on  the  rt. 
of  the  Don,  in  the  township  of  Atter- 
cliffe.  The  beds  from  wnich  it  is 
now  derived  ( the  upper  seams  hav- 
ing been  exhausted .  are  more  than 
120  yards  below  the  surftioe,  and  are 
reached  and  raised  by  very  deep 
shafts  and  powerful  engines.  The 
colossal  chimneys,  built  by  the  side 
of  the  canal,  mark  their  position.  It 
has  been  calculated  that  515,000 
tons  of  coal  are  consumed  here  in  one 
year. 

The  Company  of  Cutlers  was  in- 
corporated in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
(1624)  by  an  act  "  for  the  good  order 
and  gDvemment  of  the  makers  of 
knives,  sickles,  shears,  scissors,  and 
other  cutlery  wares  in  Hallamshire." 
and  was  under  the  control  of  a  master, 
wardens,  searchers,  and  assistants. 
Their  duties  consisted  in  maintaining 
the  reputation  of  Sheffield  wares  by 
examining  into  the  quality  of  goods 
made,  and  allowing  their  marks  to 
be  affixed  only  to  such  as  were  of 
approved  excellence,  to  prevent  their 
trade  *'  falling  into  disrepute  by 
making  and  selling  unworkmanly 
and  deceitful  wares ; "  they  also  ad- 
ministered the  laws  respecting  mas- 
ters and  apprentices.  The  company 
and  Master  Cutler,  however,  were 
stripped  of  the  chief  part  of  their 
authority  by  the  Beform  Bill,  and 
their  funds  are  considerably  reduced 
since  the  cessation  of  apprentice 
{eea  and   other   branches  of  their 
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monopoly.  Their  annual  feast  how- 
ever, It  need  hardly  be  said,  is  still 
held,  and  is  still,  like  a  lord  major's 
festival,  one  of  those  public  occasions 
on  which  statesmen  and  politicians 
find  an  opportunity  for  discussing 
current  events.  Some  of  Mr.  Roe- 
buck's most  remarkable  speeches 
have  been  made  here.  The  "  feast," 
which  is  given  in  Cutlers'  Hall  by 
the  Master  Cutler  on  his  installation, 
had  become  important  so  early  as 
1682,  when  many  peers  were  present 
at  it. 

The   manor   of    Hallam,   which 
Sheffield  now  represents,  belonged 
at  the  period  of  the  Conquest  to  the 
great  Earl  Waltheo^  beheaded   in 
1075  for  his  share  in  a  rising  against 
the  Conqueror.     It  gave  name  to 
the  surrounding   district  of  **  Hal- 
lamshire,"  whicn  originally  compre- 
hended  the   peiishes   of  Sheffield, 
Eoclesfield,   and   Handsworth,   but 
which  now  represents  a  wider  tract, 
embracing  all  the  villages  in  which 
cutlery-work   is   carri^   on.      (So 
•* Howdenshire,"  -North    Allerton- 
shire/*    "  Bichmondshire,'*   are   the 
districts   surrounding  those  towns, 
over  which  the  jurisdiction  of  their 
lords   anciently    extended.      York- 
shire is  in  effect  an  afcglomeration 
of  smaller  shires.)    After  Waltheofs 
death,  Hallamshire  was  granted  to 
Boger   de   Busli,  who   is  recorded 
as    its    lord    in    'Domesday/     It 
passed  from  him  to  the  De  Love- 
tots  and  the  Fumivals,  finom  whom, 
in  1406,  the  estates  came  by  mar- 
riage to  the  Talbots,  Earls  of  Shrews- 
bury.   A  castle  was  certainly  exist- 
ing here  in  the  reign  of  Hen.  III., 
and  had  probably  been  built  by  the 
first  Norman  lords  of  Hallam.    A 
stately  manor-house  was  built,  2  m. 
from  the  castle,  by  the  4th  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  was  completed  early 
in  the  reim  of  Hen.  VIII.    Of  the 
cQstle,  which  stood   at  the   angle 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Sheaf 
with  the  Don,  no  fragment  remains, 
and  of  the  manor-house  only  a  small 


portion,  which  is,  however,  iatemct- 
ing   as   having   been   oocanonally  i 
oooupied  by  Mary  Queen  oi  Sooto 
during  her  long  captivity  in  Shef- 
field.    This  fiagment  of  the*  an- 
cient manor-house  has  been  reatcsred 
(1873)  by  the  owner,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  contains  a  small  apart- 
ment  known    as   ''Queen.   Mary's 
Chamber."    This  room  has  a  richly- 
decorated    ceiling,  embossed   with 
rose,  pomegranate,  and  flenr  de  lys 
ornament,  of  arabesque  design,  and 
with  the  heraldic  ohargea  of  the 
Talbots.     A  turret-stairaae   leads 
from  it  to  a  watch-tower  and  flat  roof, 
which  command  an  extensive  vie* 
of  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  and 
suburbs.    In  the  manor  Wolsey  was 
received  by  the  Earl  of  Shrewsburf 
after  his  diagrace,  and  remained  here 
18  days.    He  died  in  the  Mxj  at 
Leicester  5  dap  after  he  left  Shef- 
field.   In  the  CkMiOe  Queen  Mjary  of 
Scotland  passed  12  vears  of  her  cap- 
tivity, stnctly  watohed  by  the  stem 
Earl    and   Oountess,   her   Ireepos. 
'*  I  have  hur  sure  iooughe,"  he  writes 
to  Elizabeth,  **  and  d^l  keepe  bur 
for  the  comyng  at  your  Majesty's 
commandment,  ether  quyke  orded, 
what  soever  she  or  axmy  for  hm  in- 
ventes  for  the  oontraiy;  and  as  I 
have  no  doute  at  all  of  hur  stelynge 
away  from  me,  so  if  any  fixsaboll 
attempts    be   gyven  for  hnr,   tiie 
gretest  perell  is  sore  to  be  hurs." 
Mary  was  first  sent  to  Sheffield  in 
1570,  and  finally  left  it  for  Vinfield 
in  1584.    During  her  stay  heto  she 
was  twice  aUoweid  to  visit  Buxton ; 
and  on  one  occasion  the  rooms  she 
inhabited  in  the  castle  were  so  vio* 
lently  shaken  by  an  earthquake  that« 
wrote  the  Earl,  **I  doutea  more  her 
faleing  than  her  goinge.'*    She  wis 
allowed  to  ride  forth  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood under  strict  supervision. 

During  the  civil  war  ShdBSeld 
Castle  was  garrisoned  for  ^  king 
by  the  Earl  of  Newoastle,  who  kft 
Sir  William  Saville  in  it  as  governor. 
It  was  attacked  and  taken  by  the 
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ParliMnentarianfl  in  August,  1644, 
axkd.  was  afterwards  "  slighted  "  ana 
dismantled.  Before  the  war  it  had 
paafend  by  marriage,  with  the  Hal- 
lamahiie  estates  dT  the  Talbots,  to 
the  Howards ;  and  in  1648  all  this 
property,  which  had  been  confiscated 
by  the  Parliament,  was  restcNred  to 
ihat  fiimilv,  and  still  belongs  to  the 
Du^  of  Norfolk. 

JBxoeot  St  Peter's  Ghnrch,  the 
pablic  Wldings  of  SheiBeld  are  of 
little  interest,  and  the  town  has  re- 
oeiyed  less  consideration  and  oma* 
ment  of  late  years  than  any  other  of 
the  great  mann&ctnring  towns  in 
Ycnkshire;  bat  the  stnuiger  who 
cares  for  sach  matters  should  not 
leave  the  town  without  visiting  a 
steel  famace;  a  grinding- mill  for 
saws  as  weU  as  SEuall  articles;  and 
one  of  the  large  dep6ts  of  cutlery. 

It  ehonld  he  said  that  the  autho- 
rities of  the  town  are  careful  iu 
providing  such  open  spaces  for 
health  and  recreation  as  may  be 
attainable.  The  large  Weston  Hall 
estate^  on  the  N.  of  the  town,  has 
(1873)  been  bought  at  a  large  price, 
and  inU  be  converted  into  a  public 
park.  The  Norfolk  Park,  in  the 
netghbourhood  of  the  lianor  House, 
has  been  veil  laid  out,  and  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  Sheffield, 
when  the  wind  carries  the  smoke  in 
an  oppoate  direction. 

*8t,  PeUr^9,  or  the  parish  ch., 
stands  in  an  open  churchyard  near 
the  centre  of  the  town.  It  is  at  pre- 
sent late  Dea  (chancel)  and  Perp, 
(naveX  with  a  tower  and  crocketed 
mire  rising  at  the  intersection. 
Great  "  restoratknis  *'  have  however 
been  effected  here— first  in  1800  and 
again  in  1856 — so  that  it  is  difficult 
to  difftj"g'"«h  such  details  as  are 
leally  ancient  The  exterior,  utterly 
blackmed  by  the  smoke  of  the  town, 
mfEoB  from  tiie  want  of  projecting 
tnnsepts.  All  the  windows  are  mo- 
dem, but  are  said  to  be  exact  copies 
of  the  originals.    The  nave  has  lofty 


Perp.  piers,  with  battlemented  capi- 
tals. The  4  piers  supporting  me 
cential  tower  are  earlier,  and  are  re- 
markable for  their  small  caps.  More 
interesting  than  the  builaing  itself, 
however,  are  the  monuments  in  the 
Shrewsbury  Chapel,  at  the  S.E.  end 
of  the  chancel.  This  chapel  was 
founded  by  the  4th  Earl  (the  builder 
of  the  manor-house)  in  the  reign  of 
Hen.  YUI.  His  monument  is  placed 
under  the  arch  which  divides  the 
chapel  ttom  the  chancel.  It  is  an 
altar-tomb,  with  effigies  of  the  Earl 
and  his  2  Counteaes,  the  2nd  of 
whom,  however  (in  spite  of  the  in- 
scription round  tiie  tomb),  survived 
her  husband,  and  was  buried  at 
Erith  in  Kent.  The  Earl  is  in  ar* 
mour,  with  coronet,  mantle  of  tlie 
Qarter,  and  George.  The  Countesses 
wear  heraldic  Besses.  All  their 
figures  are  in  alabaster,  and  are  un- 
usually good.  Against  the  S.  wall 
is  the  monument  of  the  6th  Earl ; 
erected  during  his  lifetime.  He  was 
the  "  keeper  "  of  Queen  Mary,  and 
was  present  at  her  execution.  The 
long  inscription  was  composed  by 
Foxe,  the  compiler  of  the  *  Book  of 
Martjrrs,'  an  honour  which  was  per- 
haps thought  due  to  the  Earl  for  his 
services  in  the  Protestant  cause.  The 
effigy,  in  armour,  partly  gilt,  lies  on 
a  roUed  mattraas,  with  the  feet  rest- 
ing on  a  talbot— '*  the  talbot  ever 
true  and  fiEdthful  to  the  ciowne.*' 
Below  is  a  sarcophagus  with  bands 
and  lions'  heads.  At  the  sides  of  the 
monument  are  talbots  supporting 
banners.  Much  gold  and  colour  re- 
main throughout,  and  the  whole 
work  deserves  special  notice  as  one 
of  the  very  finest  examples  in  Eng- 
land of  its  period.  The  plain  tomb 
in  the  centre  of  the  chapel  is  proba- 
bly a  cenotaph,  and  is  thought  to 
have  been  the  first  deaign  of  the  6th 
Earl  for  his  own  monument 

In  the  chancel  is  a  monumental 
bust  of  the  Rev.  Jas.  Wilkinson, 
vicar,  died  1805.  It  is  by  Chantrey^ 
and  is  said  to  have  been  his  first 
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work.  Another  monument,  alao  by 
CJutnirey,  ia  for  Sir  Thoa.  Harriaon 
(died  181S)  and  his  wife  Elizabeth 
(1823).  This  is  one  of  the  later 
works  of  the  sculptor,  but  is  not  very 
interesting. 

At  the  door  of  the  chancel,  in 
1700,  was  buried  William  Walker 
of  Damall  (a  village  about  3  m. 
from  Sheffield),  who  is  supposed 
(with  whatever  truth)  to  have  been 
the  executioner  of  Charles  I.  Walker 
was  a  person  of  considerable  stand- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood,  and  was 
at  all  events  a  violent  republican, 
and  the  author  of  a  book  entitled 
'YindiciiB  contra  Tyrannos.*  The 
evidence  tending  to  convict  him  of 
having  been  the  king's  executioner 
will  be  found  in  the  *  Gent  Mag.,* 
vols.  37,  38.  It  consists  almost  en- 
tirely of  "  recollections  "  of  his  say- 
ings and  doings,  rarely  given  at  ihst 
hand.  It  is  said  that  at  one  time  a 
warrant  was  issued  for  his  apprehen- 
sion, and  thnt  he  was  obliged  to  con- 
ceal himself  in  ib.e  viUage  of  Hands- 
worth. 

There  are  many  other  churches 
in  Sheffield,  but  none  calling  for  par- 
ticular notice.  The  town  has  in- 
creased so  greatly  within  the  last 
few  years,  that  additional  church  ac- 
commodation had  become  imperiously 
necessary,  when,  in  1863,  the  Abp. 
of  York  made  a  stirring  appeal  to 
the  inhabitants.  It  was  nobly  re- 
sponded to.  Many  thousands  were 
subscribed  at  once.  The  sites  of 
fresh  churches  were  chosen,  and  in 
1866  the  first  of  these  new  churches, 
which  had  been  built  and  endowed 
at  the  cost  of  a  single  person,  was 
consecrated  by  the  abp. 

The  Roman  Catholic  ch.  of  St 
Mary,  in  Norfolk  Bow,  is  a  good 
modern  building,  completed  in  1850 
f  architects.  Weigh  tman  and  Had- 
field).  The  chancel  is  richly  orna- 
mented. The  roodscreen  and  loft 
were  designed  by  Pugin, 

The  CuUere'  HaU  (built  1833,  and 
enlarged  by  a  new  and  fine  haU 


about  1865)  is  a  Grecian  bmldifi; 
of  no  veiy  striking  appearance 
externally.  It  contains  a  few  pr«r- 
traits  and  busts;  among  the  latter 
those  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  J.  Parker  and 
J.  S.  Buckingham,  the  first  memben 
returned  for  Sheffield,  which  was 
unrepresented  in  Flarliament  before 
the  Reform  Bill;  besides  one  ii 
Montgomery  the  poet  by  ThtopkSm 
Smith  of  Sheffield.  Of  the  portraits, 
the  most  interesting  is  that  of  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Hunter,  the  historiaa 
of  Hallamahire.  In  the  burger  haQ 
the  annual  banquets  are  held. 

The  New  Market^  opened  in  1851 
(cost,  with  site,  about  40,000i\  is 
spacious  and  convenient ;  it  deserves 
a  visit.  Fronting  the  Meat  and 
Poultry  Market  (opposite  High  St. 
is  the  '*  Elliot  Monumrait,'*  a  dtims 
figure  of  the  "Com  Law  Rhymer" 
( see  pod\  in  bronze,  by  Bwmand. 

On  a  part  of  the  ground  called 
the  Farh  <  which  was  in  fact  the 
park  of  the  Manor-house;  stands  th« 
ShrewAury  Hospitalj  founded  by 
Gilbert,  7th  Earl,  and  completed 
1673,  in  ptumtance  of  his  will,  by 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  It  was  caigin- 
ally  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  but 
removed  hither  1827.  The  present 
edifice  is  a  handstane  Gothic  stmc- 
turo.  It  forms  3  sides  of  a  square, 
including  a  chapel,  36  dwellings  for 
poor  pensioners,  and  a  chaplain's  re- 
sidence. Near  it  on  an  eminence 
planted  with  trees,  is  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  those'  (339)  perauu 
who  died  here  of  cholera  in  18^ 

In  Barker  Pool  is  tlie  AJbert  Mm$ie 
SaUy  a  spacious  modem  building, 
erected  at  a  cost  of  40,000L,  and  con* 
taining  a  fine  concert  organ  by  a 
French  builder. 

In  the  Music  Hall,  Surrey  St,  ii 
the  Public  Libmry  of  7000  voU 
The  Free  Libmry  of  85,000  vols,  is 
also  in  Surrey  St ;  and  in  the  Scht^ol 
of  Art,  in  Arundel  St.,  ibere  is  a 
small  JIfiMeum  of  the  Lit«*ranr  and 
Philosophical  Society,  who  hdd  tiieir 
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meetingB  in  the  building.  The  Com- 
merdal  Buddings,  a  Grecian  edifloe, 
in  Hi^h  Street,  include  a  subBcriptkni 
Sews-roam,  There  are  excdlent 
Public  BaOu  m  Gloesop  Boad. 
The  Botanical  and  JToriieuZtaitii 
Garden^  about  1^  m.  firom  the  market- 
place {\  hour's  drive — fiue  1«.  6d.), 
will  well  repay  a  viaii  An  order  of 
admiasian  must  be  obtained  from  a 
member.  To  reach  it,  the  High  8t 
and  ether  thoronghlkres  stretching 
op  the  hill  are  traversed,  and,  leaving 
bdiind  mannfiictories  and  ware- 
hooaefl,  voa  emerge  into  a  quarter 
oompoeed  of  viluis  and  country 
honsea,  in  small  gardens.  At  this 
elevation  yon  have  sormoonted  the 
■mdke  wmdi  envelopes  the  lower 
town,  and  look  down  upon  the  vale 
of  the  Porter,  hereabouts  still  rural 
and  pretty,  though  shrouded  at 
ita  lower  eztremitv,  like  that  in 
the  vision  of  Mirza,  by  a  sea  of  thick 
rapour.  Near  the  gardens  stands 
the  Wedeyan  Proprietary  Sdiod,  a 
handsome  Grecian  building,  with 
central  portico^  destined  for  uie  edu- 
cation of  about  200  boys,  children  of 
Wealeyans,  who  are  very  numerous 
in  ShefiBeld,  having  12  chapels,  of 
which  several  are  somewbuBit  im- 
posing buildings. 

Lower  down,  on  the  slope  of 
the  hill,  is  the  Collegiate  School 
(Church  of  England  >  It  is  a  neat 
Gothic  building. 

The  opposite  slope  of  the  valley 
beyond  the  river  Porter  is  occupied 
by  the  Qeneral  Cemetery,  partlv 
icvmed  in  a  quarry  out  in  the  hill- 
aide.  Montgomery  the  poet  is  buried 
here,  and  over  his  grave  is  a  bronse 
statue  deedgned  by  Bell  the  sculptor. 

The  New  Bairradc$j  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town  (between  the  Feni- 
stone  road  and  the  Langsett  road), 
are  unusually  good.  They  were 
completed  in  1850,  and  contnin  ac- 
oommodatkm  for  a  regiment  of 
cavalry  and  a  regiment  cs  infantry, 
besides  drill  and  parade  grounds. 

Periiape  the  most  imposing  distant 


view  of  Sheffield  is  obtained  from 
the  village  of  Crookes. 

Sanderson,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  was 
buried  here,  1587 ;  and  here  Bnchan 

Sactised,  and  wrote  his  ^Domestic 
edicine/  ICrs.  Hofland,  author  of 
'  The  Son  of  a  Genius;  *  the  Rev.  Joe. 
Hunter,  the  able  historian  of  Hallam- 
shire  and  South  Yorkshire ;  J.  Oea- 
wick,  B.A.,  the  great  landscape  artist 
(bom here  1811) ;  and W.  S.  Ifennett, 
the  musician  (bom  1816),  are  all 
natives  of  Sheffield.  Like  most  of 
the  wealthy  manu&oturing  towns, 
Sheffield  was  a  stronghdd  of  Puri- 
tanism. Bagshaw  of  Hucklow,  called 
the  Apostle  of  the  Peak,  Daniel  and 
Samuel  Clark,  Jollie  and  Wadsworth 
of  Attercliffe,  all  oonnected  with  this 
di^trict,  are  well-known  Puritan 
names.  Dr.  Pye  Smith  was  beam 
l^ere. 

Closely  oonnected  with  Sheffield, 
though  not  bom  here»  was  Jame$ 
MofUgomery^  the  poet^  bom  at  Irvine 
in  Ayrahire,  Nov.  4,  1771.  His 
father  was  a  Moravian  minister,  in 
1792  Montgomery  came  to  Sheffield 
as  asidstnnt  to  Mr.  Grales,  proprietcur 
of  the  '  Sheffield  Begister,'  afterwards 
called  the  '  Iris,'  and  remained  here 
till  his  death  in  1854.  His  chief 
poems  are '  The  Wanderer  of  Switzer- 
land,' *  The  World  before  the  Flood,' 
and  '  The  Pelican  Island.*  Ebeneter 
EUiot,  the  **Com  Law  Bhymer,'* 
was  bom  at  Masborough  in  1781. 
He  afterwards  settled  in  Sheffield, 
and  embarked  in  the  steel  business. 
His  *  Com  Law  Bhymes '  first  made 
him  known,  but  his  most  interesting 
poems  are  those  in  which  he  de- 
scribes the  scenery  round  Sheffield. 
Sir  Frauds  Chantrey  was  bom 
(April,  7, 1781)  at  Norton  in  Derby- 
shire, about  4  m.  from  Sheffield. 
After  some  attempts  at  other  ocoupup 
tioii,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  carver 
and  gilder  in  Sheffield :  but  his  in- 
dentures were  soon  cancelled,  and  he 
began  here  on  his  own  account,  first 
as  a  portrait- painter,  and  then  (1804) 
as  a  sculptor.    His  first  bust  remains 
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in  8t  Peter's  Oh.  (see  onto).  Ghantrey 
died  in  1841,  and  was  buried  in 
Norton  ohnichyard. 

The  Bted  Mcmufaetuirm  of  Shef- 
field are  of  8  distinct  kinds.  (1) 
Ontlery — knives,  rason,  scisBors,  Sdq,  ; 
this  is  the  old  and  staple  trade  of  the 
place :  (2)  Larger  forgings  in  steel — 
such  as  steel  rails  for  railways,  steel 
bells,  Ac.:  and  (8)  Workmen^s and 
engineer's  tools — flies,  saws,  &o.  Of 
the  1st,  Messrs.  Joteph  Rodg9n'$ 
Woiks  and  Show  Rooms  in  Norfolk 
St  will  supply  the  visitor  with  the 
best  examples ;  and  if  he  take  an  in- 
troduction, or  can  otherwise  obtain 
permission,  he  may  here  see  the  whole 
process  of  manufacture.  The  hugest 
iron  and  steel  works  in  the  town 
are  those  of  Sir  John  Brown  and 
Co.  (Lim.),  and  Messrs.  Cammell 
and  Go.  (Lim.),  both  celebrated 
for  the  manufacture  of  armour- 
plates  and  heavy  castings  and 
forgings  of  every  description.  Messrs. 
Naylor  and  Viehers,  of  the  **  Don 
Works,"  are  the  b^  and  largest 
makers  of  cast-steel  bells;  and 
Messrs.  Turion,  Messrs.  Sanderson^ 
and  Messrs.  Ward,  are  very  extensive 
makers  of  steel  files,  &c.  A  list  of 
the  great  steel  manufectnrers  of 
Sheffield  would  however  extend  to  no 
small  length.  Factories  and  works 
are  rapidly  extending,  chiefly  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  Don,  between  the  rly. 
Stat,  and  Brightside ;  and  the  quan- 
tity of  steel  manufactured  here  re- 
presents an  annual  value  of  more 
than  8,000,0001.    The  works  are  not 

fenerally  shown  without  an  bitro- 
uction.  It  should  be  added  that, 
although  those  named  above  are 
very  large  and  important,  there  are 
many  of  equal,  or  of  hardly  less 
extent;  and  in  all,  large  or  small, 
the  process  of  manufacture  may  be 
well  seen. 

8ted  is  a  peculiar  combination  of 
iron  with  cartwn.  **  Without  carbon 
the  manifold  uses  of  iron  would  be 


greatly  restricted.  .  .  .  WheDcaiboQ 
10  absent,  or  only  preseiii  in  very 
small  Quantity,  we  have  tgrewgiU 
iron,  wnich  is  comparatively  soft, 
malleable,  ductile,  wddable,' eaal j 
forgeable,  and  very  tenaeiocis,  bat 
not  fdsible  exo^t  at  tempevaturee 
rarely  attainable  in  fumaces,  and  not 
susceptible  of  tempering  like  steel : 
when  present  in  certain  proporiKsa, 
the  limits  of  which  cannot  exactly  be 
prescribed,  we  have  the  varknis  kmda 
of  sfoel,  which  are  highly  elasdc 
malleable,  ductile,  foirgeable,  weld- 
able,  and  ce^ble  of  leoeiTing  very 
different  degrees  of  hardness  l^  ton- 
pering,  ev«n  so  as  to  cut  wnmgfat 
iron  with  facility,  and  fusible  in 
ftimaces;  and  lastly,  when  preseDt 
in  greater  proportion  than  in  sted, 
we  have  oatt  iron,  wfaii^  is  hard, 
comparatively  brittle,  and  readily 
fhsible,  but  not  forgeable  or  weld* 
able.  The  differences  between  these 
3  well-known  sorts  of  iron  essentially 
depend  upon  differences  in  tiie  pro- 
portion of  carbon,  tiboneh  other  ele- 
ments  may  and  often  do  concur  io 
modifying  in  a  striking  degree  the 
qualities  of  this  wondeiri^  metal.*"— 
Dr.  Percy, '  Iron  and  Steel.' 

No  British  iron  (except  the  TJlve^ 
stone  charcoal  iron,  of  ^niich  the  sup- 
ply is  very  small)  is  adapted  to  make 
good  steel,  probably  owing  to  some 
inherent  quality  in  the  ore  rather 
than  any  defect  in  preparing  it; 
consequently  our  mannfactorers  are 
compelled  to  import  large  a  nantities 
of  iron  or  iron-ore  finm  Sweoen,  Bus- 
sia,  and  Germany.  The  best  quality 
is  that  called,  from  the  mark  it  bean 
(the  letter  L  within  a  cirde\  **  hoop> 
li,*'  and  is  made  with  chaicoal,  at 
Dannemora,  in  Sweden ;  bat  there  are 
many  other  good  qnaJitiee  of  iron, 
each  distinguished  by  its  peenliir 
mark.  Though  Britini  iron  is  nd 
fitted  for  steel,  yet  Britidi  steel  is 
of  such  superior  excellence,  that  it 
is  not  onlv  employed  at  Sheffield, 
and  throughout  England,  for  cutlery, 
edge-tools,  saws,  Ac.,  hot  it  is  largely 
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exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
Swedish  and  BusBian  inon  is  returned 
to  the  ooontrles  ftom  which  it  came, 
in  the  shape  of  steel  bars.    To  con- 
vert the  iron  bars  into  bU$tered  deel, 
thev  are  laid  in  a  tnmgh  of  firestone 
in  layers  side  by  side,  bedded  in  a 
powder  of  chaitM)al  mixed  with  1-lOth 
c^stfheeand  common  salt.    This  is 
cftlled  eemmU^  and  keeps  the  bars 
sepaiaie  from  one  another.  The  whole 
is  oorered  with  damp  sand,  or  the  re- 
sfdne  of  ssnd  and  mud  fomid  at  the 
foofctam  of  the  grinding-troughs,  here 
called   ukedtwarf.     This   exolndes 
the  air  and  prevents  combustion.    A 
fire  is  lighted  nndemeath,  and  kept 
op  for  8,  10,  or  12  days,  at  a  tern- 
pesataxe  not  exceeding  100°  Wedg* 
wood's  pyiometer  (£ar  fear  of  meltingr 
the  iron).    At  the  end  of  that  period 
the  inm  is  converted  into  steel — ^that 
is,  has  imbibed  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  carbon  from  the  charcoal  (in  the 
proportion  of  about  i  per  cent.)  to 
chttige  its  nature  and  give  it  the 
hardness  belonging  to  steel.    When 
the  bars  are  drawn  out  the  surface 
is    finind    covered     with     blisters^ 
whence  its  nam&    It  is  also  con- 
siderably fissured  in  the  process,  and 
to  render  it  fit  for  use,  it  must  be 
faammeEed  and  forged  under  a  tilt- 
hammer. 

Shear  Sted,  so  called  because  ori- 
eioally  used  for  cloth-shears,  is  made 
hj  heating  together  a  bundle  or  fog- 
got  of  bars  ^  blistered  steel  to  a 
welding  heat,  sprinkling  the  mass 
over  with  sand,  as  a  glaze  to  prevent 
its  fusing,  and  then  forging  it  under  a 
heavy  tut^hammer  till  the  bars  com- 
bme  into  one  mass  or  rod— thus  gain- 
ing imiform  density  and  tenacity 
throoghont. 

Cast  SteeL^  "The  art  of  melting 
steel  and  caUing  it  in  a  mould,  thus 
ooQvertinff  it  into  the  best  quality  of 
the  meted  for  fine  cutlery,  was  in- 
vented at  Sheffield,  1770,  by  Mr. 
Huntsman^  of  Atteroliffe.  It  is  made 


in  greater  Quantity  and  of  better 
quality  heretnan  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.   For  this  purpose  the  blistered 
steel,  broken  into  small  pieces,  is 
heated  in  a  barrel-shaped  close  cru- 
cible of  Stourbridge  clay  in  a  furnace 
fed  with  coke,  in  which  it  is  entirely 
embedded.    It  usually  takes  4  hours 
to  reduce  the  metal  to  a  fluid  state. 
The  heat  of  the  furnace  used  in  this 
process  is  so  intense  that  a  stranger 
will  find  himself  scorched  on  ap- 
proaching it     The  workman  who 
extracts  the  crucible  with  a  pair  of 
tongs,  prepares  himself  for  the  opera- 
tion by  clothing  arms,  legs,  and  head 
with  coarse  sacking,  and  either  sub- 
jects himself  to  a  pump  or  sprinkles 
his  garments  thoroughly  with  water 
beforehand,  to  prevent  their  catching 
iire.  Simple  as  the  duty  of  taking  out 
the  crucible  and  poniing  the  fluid 
metal  into  the  mould  may  appear,  it 
is  one  requiring  great  ^11  and  care, 
only  to  be  acquired  by  long  experi- 
ence, and  paia  by  very  high  wages. 
The  shower  of  oright  green  sparks 
issuing  from  the  liquid  metal  as  it  is 
poured  into  the  mould  is  very  beau- 
tiful, rivalling  in  brilliancy  the  light 
of  lime  burning  in  oxygen.    The  in- 
got of  steel,  when  cold,  rings  with  a 
Dure,  clear,  and  intense  sound,  like 
oell-metal.    All  the  finest  articles  of 
cutlery,  the    best    scissors,   Imives, 
razors,  the  chisels  used  by  sculptors, 
and  the  steel  plates  employed  by 
engravers,  as  well  as  surgical  instru- 
ments, are  made  of  cast  steel.  Iron  is 
sometimes  plated  with  cast  steel  by 
pouring  the  steel  into  a  mould  nearly 
filled  with  a  bar  of  iron  polished  on 
one  face.    The  2  metals  adhere  sn 
closely  that  they  can  be  rolled  out 
together,  and  in  this  way  the  chisels 
of  planes  are  made,  the  cuttipg  edge 
being  formed  by  the  steel. 

These  are  the  usual  processes  in 
steel  •  making.  But  the  Beteemer 
proeets,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Henry 
Bessemer,  calls  for  especial  notice, 
since  it  promises  to  supplant  all 
others.    Tois  was  first  nuuie  gene- 
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rally  known  in  1856,  when  Mr. 
Beaaemer  read  a  paper  on  the  subject 
before  the  British  Association  at 
Cheltenham.  He  afterwards  esta- 
blished a  manu&ctory  at  Sheffield 
(it  is  near  Brightside)  for  the  pre- 
paration of  steel  on  his  own  principle, 
and  has  succeeded  oompletely.  '*  He 
has  not  only  turned  out  large  quanti-  { 
ties  of  steel  of  excellent  q^ity,  but 
his  works  here  have  been  a  fschool 
for  the  instruction  of  numbers  of 
steel -makers,  who  have  carried  the 
art  with  them  into  every  iron-making 
country  in  Europe,  as  well  as  India 
and  America.'' — Q.  R.,  vol.  120. 

The  length  of  time  necessary  for 
converting  iron  into  steel  according 
to  the  usual  method  is  from.  15  to  20 
days;  and  3^  hours  more  are  re- 
quired for  clianging  the  bars  into 
cast  st^el.  By  the  Bessemer  pro- 
oess  iron  is  converted  into  steel  in 
half  an  hour.  The  vessel  used  for 
the  conversion  is  made  of  strong 
boiler-plate,  and  is  lined  with 
*' ganister,*'  a  siliceous  stone  found 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  capable 
of  resisting  the  action  of  heat  and 
slags.  This  vessel  has  an  aperture 
at  the  top  for  pouring  the  metal  in 
and  out,  and  at  the  bottom  are  7 
tuyeres  of  fireclay,  each  with  7  holes 
in  it  Through  these  a  blast  from 
the  engine  enters.  The  vessel  is 
first  thoroughly  heated  with  coke, 
and  a  quantity  of  pig-iron,  having 
been  melted  in  an  adjoining  fomace, 
is  poured  into  it  Tiie  blast  is  then 
turned  on,  and  a  most  powerful  com- 
bustion takes  place,  filling  the  place 
with  a  strong  white  liglit.  At  a  cer- 
tain time,  when  the  workman  sees 
that  the  metal  is  ready,  a  quantity  of 
charcoal  pig-iron,  containing  a  fixed 
proportton  of  carbon,  is  inserted. 
The  carbon  combines  with  the 
molten  iron,  which  is  thus  converted 
into  steel,  and  is  poured  into  the 
ingot-moulds.  The  whole  process 
IB  carried  through  in  about  28 
minutes. 

*'  Nothing,  it  is  said,  suooeeds  like 


success;   and   no   sooner   had  Mr. 
Bessemer  demonstrated  the  certainty, 
the  celerity,  and  i^e  chei^HiesB  of 
his,  process  .  .  .  than  many  of  the 
great  iron  manufacturers  followed  his 
example,  and  the  production  of  Bes- 
semer steel  is  now  a  large  and  n^adlj 
increasing  branch  of  British  industry. 
In  September  (1865)  there  were  in 
actual  operation  in  Great  Britain  17 
extensive  Bessemer  steel-works,  ssd 
there  were  then  erected,  or  in  codia 
of  erection,  no  £»wer  than  60  conveitp 
ing  vessels,   capable    oi  producin| 
6(K)0  tons  of  steel  weekly,  or  eqw 
to  15  times  the  entire  production  of 
cast  steel  in  Great  Britain  before  the 
introduction  of  the  new  process*  The 
average  price  of  the  steel  so  maon- 
factured  being  at  least  2J0L  less  pa 
ton  than  the  previous  average  price 
of  the  metalf  there  is  thus  shown  a 
saving  of  not  less  than  6,240,0002.  per 
annum  in  this  country  alone,  even 
in  the  present  compeiativelv  inisnt 
state  of  this  important  mann&otme.*' 
— Q.  JR.,  vol.  120. 

From  the  manufacture  of  steel  it- 
self we  come  to'  that  of  the  various 
articles  made  of  it.  Shear-steel  i» 
used  for  table  knives  and  edge-tools ; 
cast  steel  for  razors,  penknires,  and 
best  scissors ;  and  commiMi  steel  f<v 
inferior  articles.  Tiie  workman 
called  a  forger  is  provided  with  a 
small  furnace,  an  anvil,  and  a  trough 
of  water.  He  heats  red  hot  the  end 
of  a  rod  in  the  fire,  places  it  <hi  the 
anvil,  and  luunmers  it  by  hand  into 
the  shape  of  a  penknife,  razoi^Uade, 
or  whatever  is  required.  It  is  then 
cut  o£E^  heated  again,  and  a  piece  of 
iron  welded  to  it  to  form  the  tang  by 
which  it  is  held  during  grinding,  and 
afterwards  attached  to  the  haft.  It  ia 
again  smartly  hammered  to  give  it 
density.  The  nail-hole  is  struck  in 
it  and  the  maker*8  name  and  mark 
stamped  while  hot  The  blade  v 
hardened  by  being  plunged  zed  hot 
into  water ;  it  is  forwards  tempered 
by  being  laid  upon  a  flat  plate  over 
the  ^re  until  it  aasunoee  a  certain 
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blue  or  ptiiple  colour,  aocording  to 
the  temper  reqniied. 

The  prooewes  of  making  other 
articles  vary  in  the  detaila  Table- 
knives  are  partly  made  of  iron,  and  in 
part  shaped  by  a  stamp  ixt  die,  being 
in  fact  eat  oat  of  a  sheet  of  steel, 
and  the  shoolden,  tangs,  and  backs 
welded  on :  these  and  razors  require 
2  workmen,  a  ibrger  and  a  striker,  to 
manage  the  forging  piooess,  the  one 
holding  the  hot  steel  by  a  pair  of 
toogs  with  his  left  hand  and  a  small 
bammflr  in  his  right»  while  the  other 
wields  a  heavy  hammer  with  which 
he  strikes  alternate  blows. 

Scissors  and  forks  axe  also  made 
in  a  different  manner.  The  blades 
after  being  tempered  and  hard- 
ened are  sent  to  the  Orinding 
Mm  to  be  ground,  a  curious  opera- 
tioo  well  worth  the  notice  of  the 
traveller^  There  are  at  least  70 
grinding-mills  in  and  about  ShefiSeld, 
more  than  20  of  which  are  moved  by 
steam-engines  d  the  aggregate  power 
of  800  horses,  and  the  rest  turned  by 
water. 

The  first  steam-wheel  was  erected 
in  1787,  and  £armed  a  very  sensible 
improvement  upon  the  old-fashioned 
ninety  aheds  of  former  times.  On 
entering  one  of  these  mills  the  first 
impreesion  made  on  Uie  stranger  will 
be  by  the  harsh  and  stunning  noise. 
He  will  then  remark  that  Uie  apart- 
ment is  occupied  by  a  number  of 
troughsy  in  which  turn  grindstones  of 
various  sizes;  thosafor  table-knives 
being  4  feet  in  diameter,  and  9  or  10 
inches  broad,  whilst  some  are  em- 
ployed even  as  large  as  8  ft.  in  dia- 
meter. They  are  of  soft  gritstone,  and 
are  obtained  from  the  quarries  of 
Wykersley,  near  Boche  Abbey.  The 
immense  velocity  with  which  they 
are  whirled  round  renders  them 
liable  to  split  and  fly,  and  the  frag- 
mentanot  unfrequentty  burst  throu^ 
the  roof  and  break  holes  in  the 
walls;  of  course  seriously  injuring 
or  even  killing  the  grinder,  who  site 
aiftiidd  above  the  stone,  on  a  wooden 


saddl&  There  are  few  mills  whose 
walls  and  roofs  do  not  exhibit  the 
marks  of  such  accidents.  Such  frac- 
tures of  the  stones  arise  either  from 
some  flaw  in  their  mass,  or  they  are 
cracked  by  too  tight  wedging  round 
the  hole  formed  for  the  axle  to  turn 
in.  To  avoid  this  the  axle  is  now 
usually  fixed  in  stout  iron  discs 
serewed  against  the  stone  so  as  to 
press  its  sides,  and  remove  the  tor^ 
sion  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
centre. 

Some  articles  are  ground  wet,  and 
others  require  a  dry  stone.  When 
the  latter  is  employed,  a  constant 
stream  of  sparks  of  the  utmost  bril- 
liancy, rivalling  beautiful  fireworks, 
is  emitted,  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
health  of  the  workman,  who  iahalee 
the  fine  angular  particles  and  con- 
tracts what  is  called  grinder  s  asthma. 
The  fork  and  neadle-grinders  are 
most  exposed  to  this  disease,  as  they 
use  the  dry-stone  exclusively,  and 
their  heads  are  constantly  enveloped 
in  the  deleterious  atmosphere.  The 
complaint  was  unknown  until  grind- 
ing became  an  exclusive  business, 
and  not  performed,  as  previously,  by 
the  cutlers  themselves.  It  has  be- 
come much  more  prevalent  since 
the  introduction  of  steam-mills,  and 
it  has  been  proved  that  out  of  2500 
grinders  in  this  town  not  85  had 
reached  the  age  of  50,  while  among 
80  fork-grinders  there  was  not  one 
individual  of  the  age  of  35.  It  was 
proposed  to  prevent  this  by  making 
the  workman  wear  a  necklace  i 
magnets  to  attract  the  steel  dust,  and 
a  gauze  or  wire  mask  before  the 
mouth ;  but  a  more  effectual  contriv- 
ance is  a  wooden  chimney  commu- 
nicating with  the  open  air,  and  with 
its  lower  end  partly  enclosing  the 
wheel,  the  mere  revolutions  of  whioh 
produce  a  current  of  air  sufficient  to 
cany  off  the  dust.  In  spite,  howevei^ 
of  the  certain  fate  which  awaits  the 
grinder,  this  invention  is  but  little 
employed.  The  blade  after  being 
ground  is  sabjeoted  to  the  glm«r^  a 
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wooden  wheel  formed  of  wedg<y 
•liaped  pieoeB  ananged  cfoeB-giamed , 
to  prea^re  a  perfeSly  dicnlar  foim 
in  caee  of  ahrinking,  and  strongly 
gloed  to^eiher.  The  sorfiM^e  is  oo> 
vered  eitiier  with  a  strip  of  leather 
coated  with  emery,  or  with  a  sheet  of 
soft  metal,  an  alloy  of  tin  and  lead 
(for  penknives  and  razom),  on  which 
emery  is  also  laid ;  this  gires  smooth- 
ness and  polish  to  the  sorfece,  while 
the  finest  articles  are  rabbed  on 
another  wooden  wheel  coated  with 
bnff  leather  and  thence  called  a 
bnfl^. 

The  most  exiraofdinary  variety  of 
grinding  is  that  of  mum,  in  which 
the  grinder,  holding  the  steel  plate 
cnt  into  the  shape  of  a  saw  with  ooth 
hands  ontstretcned  and  nearly  pros- 
trate, leans  his  whole  weight  upon 
the  grinding-sfeone,  balancing  himself 
on  me  points  of  his  toes,  and  press- 
ing the  plate  against  the  stone  with 
his  knees.  There  is  a  risk  of  his 
being  whirled  over  by  thegrindstone 
if  he  loses  his  balance.  Tbis  process 
requires  great  musonlar  exertion  as 
wdlassmU. 

8aw8  are  made  of  steel  rolled  ont 
into  plates.  Very  long  practice  will 
alone  enable  the  cutler  to  ham- 
mer out  the  plate  true,  even, 
and  of  etjual  elasticity.  The  teeth 
are  out  with  a  punch  and  then  filed, 
and  the  tempering  is  efEiscted  by 
dipping  the  plate  heated  in  a  furnace 
to  a  cherry  red,  in  a  mixture  of  oil, 
tallow,  and  re^,  the  proportions 
and  some  of  the  ingredients  being 
generally  kept  secret. 

A  File  Manufacioru  is  another  of 
the  sights  of  Sheffield.  Here  a^in 
great  delicacy  and  skill  are  required 
to  produce  a  ^ood  article,  and  ti^e 
marks  of  certain  hoDseS)  reputed  for 
the  wares  they  turn  out,  are  often 
falsified.  The  steel  bars  ont  of  which 
files  are  made,  after  careAil  fbrgbig 
with  hammers  of  peculiar  e^pe,  are 
softened  in  order  to  be  out  or  grooved. 


This  is  eOeeted  by  tiie  hand:  and 
though  to  all  arapeannoe  jost  the 
sort  of  wQik  which  machinery  vdgki 
easOy  peilbvm,  yet  it  has  never  been 
so  eDBCtoally  executed  as  by  hand. 
The  precision  and  celerity  with 
which  the  workman  strikes  the  cuts 
or  furrows  by  a  heavy  hammer  and  a 
short  highly  tempend  cfaisdr  so  as 
not  to  leave  the  sKghtest  vaiiaticn 
in  depth,  distance,  or  parallelism  be- 
tween the  UnesL  is  wonderfuL  Befim 
hardening  the  file,  its  surfiace  leqmres 
to  be  protected  with  a  miztme  of 
al^lees  and  salt,  to  prmerve  it  torn 
scaling  ofif  and  exli^atin^  in  the  fiie : 
sometimes  tiie  charcoal  of  burnt 
leather  is  used.  It  is  ttien  heated  in 
a  coke  fin  as  uniformly  as  poesible 
in  every  part,  and  it  is  next  haxd^ied 
by  dippmg  it  in  water  as  odd  as 
possible.  Unless  care  be  used,  the 
file  will  wup  in  this  process,  and 
skill  is  required  and  some  s^ength 
to  bring  it  straight  The  files  are 
lastly  washed  in  lime-water  '*  to  kill 
the  salt,*'  which  would  rast  «nd  cor- 
rode them. 

The  castingof  stof4  beOt  at  Messrs. 
Naylor  and  Y  ickeis*  works,  is  w^ 
worth  seeiog.  Steel  grates  and  stoves 
are  made  k^gely  in  Sheffield.  Steel 
wire  (some  even  finer  than  hair,  used 
for  watches)  is  another  branch  of 
manufacture  which  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing, as  is  the  making  of  steel 
springs  fbr  railways.  The  working 
of  steel  into  crinolines  is  also  a  large 
buainesB.  In  some  of  the  larger 
works  steel  rails  are  made,  and  are 
used  in  some  of  the  more  important 
rly.  stats.,  and  on  some  lines  where 
the  traflSc  is  very  great.  Iran  aimoar^ 
plates  for  ^ps  of  war  are  also  made 
largely. 

Silver  plating  and  the  manuftK^tme 
of  Britannia  metal  (this  is  composed 
of  block-tin,  copper,  brass,  and  mar^ 
tial  regnlus  of  antimony)  are  earned 
on  here  by  several  la^  firms.  In 
Portland  St.  are  ^e  very  large  fan- 
feotionery  works  of  Messrs.  Bassett 

Broom  HaU,  on  the  sonthein  oat- 
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skiTte  of  Sheffield,  the  hoofle  of  B. 
N .  Phillipfl,  Esq.,  is  a  remarkable 
timbered  mansion,  the  earliest  por- 
tu»B  Off  vliich  seem  to  hare  been 
bmlt  by  one  Bobert  Swyfk,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  TV.  or  Rich.  m. 
It  has  been  added  to  and  altered, 
bot  is  still  very  interesting,  and 
affords  an  exoellent  specimen  of  the 
timbered  dwellings  anciently  con- 
structed in  this  great  forest  distriot. 


The  great  innAdation  on  the  night 
of  the  11th  of  Idarch,  1864,  wOl  long 
be  lemembered  at  8hefSeld«  The 
Bradfield  reseryoir,  6  m.  above  Shef- 
field, oorering  an  area  of  76  acres, 
and  holding  114,000,000  cubic  feet 
of  water,  suddenly  burst  through  its 
embaiikment~-an  enormous  erection 
300  yards  long,  with  an  average 
b^^t  of  85  ft.,  and  40  ft.  in  thick- 
ness. The  flood  swept  off  every- 
thing before  it,  ftom  the  confluence 
of  the  Loxley  and  the  Bivelin  to 
ihe  Don.  Nearly  800  persons 
perished,  and  the  property  destroyed 
was  estimated  at  more  than  one 
miliioQ.  Large  subscriptions  were 
at  once  raised  for  the  sufferers.  The 
vast  reservoirs  which*  are  formed 
among  all  these  hills  for  the  water- 
supply  of  the  great  manu&cturing 
towns  demand  constant  watching 
and  supervision;  adding,  as  they  do, 
a  danger  by  no  means  to  be  despised 
to  the  many  others  to  which  such 
towns  are  specially  exposed. 

Sheffield  has  a  water  oommunica* 
tion  between  the  2  seas  by  means 
of  the  river  Don,  which  is  made  navi- 
gable finom  its  confluence  with  the 
Humber  to  Tinsley,  8  m.  oflj  whence 
the  SheMdd  Canal,  constructed  1817 
akmg  the  rt  bank  of  the  Don,  con- 
veys to  the  doors  of  the  manufiicturers 
the  heavy  raw  materials  for  their 
waxes,  aiui  distributes  hence  to  all 
parts  of  the  world  the  equally  heavy 
manufactured  articles.  It  terminates 
in  a  basin  near  the  junction  of  the 
Don  and  Sheaf,  passes  through  a 


deep  cutting  on  tiie  S.  side  ci  Atter- 
cliffe,  and  is  carried  over  the  Der^ 
went  road  by  a  long  massy  aqueduct. 
There  are  12  locks  upon  it  in  a  course 
of  little  more  than  8  m. 


There  is  some  pretty  scenery  on 
the  Rivelin,  and  on  the  Wyming 
brook,  which  fiills  into  it  about  4  m. 
ttom  Sheffield.  Whamdiffe  Woods 
(see  the  present  route,  ante)  may 
easily  be  visited  by  rl^.  Wetthjoorth 
Souse  (Lord  MtzwiUiam),  with  its 
noble  Vandyeks,  is  also  accessible  ^m 
the  Botherham  Bly.  (see  Bte.  45). 
Beaucfuef  Abbey,  4  m.  from  Sheffield, 
is  in  Derbyshire  (see  Handbook  foit 
that  county;.  There  are  few  remains, 
but  the  site  is  very  pleasing  and  pic- 
turesque. Coaches  run  £dly  nom 
Sheffield  to  Buxton. 


^BOUTE  45. 

SHEFHELD  TO  DONCASTER,  BT  MAfr- 
80R0UGH    (ROTHERHAM). 

Midland  Siy.,  5  trains  daily.  The 
distance  is  penormed  in  1  hr.  This 
line  has  a  stat.  at  Siasborough  only. 
The  tourist  wishing  to  go  direct  to 
Botherham  (which  is  |  m.  firom 
Masborough)  should  take  the  She^ 
field  and  Botherham  line,  on  which 
there  are  9  trains  daily,  performing 
the  distance  in  20  min.  On  this  line 
there  are  stations  at  Brigkteide  and 
Holmei.  Tlie  line  as  far  as  Mas- 
borough  is  the  same  as  in  Ihe  fol- 
lowing route,  but  on  this  (the  Shef- 
field and  Donoaster  branch  of  the 
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Midland)  the  trains  do  not  stop  be- 
•tween  Sheffield  and  Maaborough. 

The  amoke  and  dirt  of  numberlees 
forges  and  oollieriee  accompany  the 
rly.  nearly  as  &r  as  Masborough. 
Its  course  is  through  the  valley  of 
the  Don,  which  winds  rt  About  1 
m.  from  Sheffield,  across  the  river, 
is  the  village  of  Attercliff,  with  a 
modem  ch.,  only  remarkable  for 
a  sounding-board,  invented  by  the 
Bev.  J.  Bkckbum,  and  described  in 
the  'Philoa  Trans.'  Beyond  the 
village  is  the  wooded  hill  of  Tinsley 
Park,  with  large  collieries,  quarries, 
and  iron-works.  2  m.  from  Sheffield, 
1.  of  the  rly.,  is  the  village  of  Bright- 
side  {stcU,  on  the  Sheffield  and 
Botherham  BIy.),  between  which  and 
Sheffield  itself  enormous  iron  and 
steel  factories  are  rapidly  extending.. 
On  the  hill  of  Winoobank,  at  the 
back  of  the  village,  is  a  large 
camp,  nearly  circular,  with  a  deep 
ditch  and  vallum.  The  wooded  hill, 
commanding  a  wide  view,  on  which 
this  carop  is  placed,  has  been  formed 
by  a  fault  which  here  occurs  in  the 
coal  formation.  Connected  with  the 
camp,  and  running  from  it  N.E., 
in  the  direction  of  Slexborough,  is  a 
bank  called  the  "Roman  Bidge," 
partly  natural,  and  formed  by  the 
same  "fault,"  but  artificial  wherever 
additional  strength  was  required. 
On  its  S.  side  (towards  tlie  Don)  is  a 
deep  ditch.  For  some  distance  this 
rampart  forms  the  boundary  between 
the  parishes  of  Sheffield  and  Eccles- 
field.  It  has  been  traced  (and,  spite 
of  ploughs  and  collieries,  is  still  trace- 
able at  intervals)  as  far  as  Mex- 
borough,  where  it  seems  to  terminate. 
At  the  period  of  its  construction 
marshes  extended  from  Mexborough 
to  Oonisborough  Cli&,  and  formed 
of  themselves  a  sufficient  defence. 
On  the  W.  side  of  Wincobank  a 
similar  entrenchment  has  been  traced 
as  far  as  Sheffield.  It  is  probable 
that  these  lines  formed  the  main 
defences  of  the  Brigantes  on  this 
side  of  their  territo^.    They  may 


be  compared  with  the  strong  camps 
and  lines  of  defence  in  the  nei«:b- 
bourhoodof  Oatterick,and  it  is  moch 
to  be  desired  that  these  should  be  ss 
carefully  examined  and  surveyed. 
(See  Bte.  25.)  Nearly  opposite  Win- 
cobank, across  the  river,  is  the 
Boman  permanent  camp  or  staL  of 
TeTnpleiborough  (Morbium  or  Ad 
Fines?),  dose  to  which  is  a  lord, 
where  a  Boman  road,  running  north- 
ward from  Chesterfield  towards 
Castleford  (Legiolium),  se^ms  to 
have  crossed  the  Don.  The  outer 
bank  of  the  stat  was,  when  Googk 
wrote,  covered  yriih.  large  trees; 
**  and  on  the  side  of  the  i^ad  was  a 
barklesschestnut-tree,  scarce  fiathoni- 
able  by  three  men.* 


*t 


[At  BUu^hum  JuncL,  a  little  be* 

Smd  Brightside,  the  S.  Yodbdtire 
It.,  between  Sheffield  andBanslev, 
falls  into  the  Midland.  For  this  line 
see  the  following  route.  The  stream 
'Blackburn  here  joins  the  Don.] 

Bt  of  the  rly.  is  the  village  of 
TifuiUy,  with  large  collieiies.  A 
canal  running  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  Don  unites  Tinsley  with 
Sheffield. 

Passing  through  some  deep  c»U 
ting^  which  wdl  expose  the  coal 
strata,  the  Holmes  0>liieries  and  the 
blazing  fhmaoes  of  the  Holmes  Iron- 
wcxrks  are  seen  L  (Stat  on  the 
Sheffield  and  Bothediam  Bly.)  Bos- 
ton Castle,  a  tower  built  as  a  shoot- 
ing-box by  Thomas  Earl  of  KffingfaatD, 
IB  conspicuous  on  a  lull  rt;  and 
beyond  it,  the  spire  of  Botherham 
ch.   Hence  the  rly.  curves  round  to 

5  m,  from  Sheffield,  Matbonu^ 
(Itm:  Prince  of  Wales.)  Mas- 
borough  is  in  effect  a  suburb  of 
Botherham,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  ihe  Don.  (Pop.  of  muni* 
cipal  borough,  including  both  places, 
in  1871,  25.087.)  It  is  famooi 
for  the  iron-^waria  (about  ^  nu 
from  the  Stat.)  established  in  1746 
by  Samuel  Walker,  who,  being  1^ 
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at  the  age  of  12  an  orphan,  with  2 
brothers  and  4  sisters  unprovided 
for,  by  his  own  talents  and  industry 
acquired  a  large  fortune.  This 
eatabliahment  was  at  one  time  per- 
haps the  largest  in  Europe.  Gannon 
were  cast  here  during  the  revolu- 
tionarr  war;  and  the  iron  bridges 
of  Snnderland,  Stainea»  and  part  of 
Soa^wark  came  from  the  works. 
They  are  now  divided  among  small 
proprietars,  and  are  surpassed  by 
others  in  different  ports  of  the  coun- 
try. Walker  was  a  fiiond  of  the 
poet  Maeon,  who  wrote  the  inscrip- 
tioQ  on  his  memorial  tablet  in  the 
Wesleyan  chapeL  There  is  an  In- 
depenclent  College  at  Masborough. 
Ebenezer  Elliot,  the  *'Com  I^w 
Bhymer/*  was  bom  here  in  1781. 

Across  the  Don,  }  m.  from  the 
Mabborough  stat,  is  Boiherham. 
(The  Sheffield  and  Botherham  Rly. 
has  a  terminus  on  the  rt  bank  of  the  ', 
Don,  close  to  the  town.  This  rly. 
passes  under  the  N.  Midland  Rly. 
shortly  before  it  crosses  the  river.) 

Rotherham  (Inna :  Grown  ;  Boyal ; 
Ship;  Prince  of  Wales)  is  a  very  tluiv- 
ing  but  murky  town,  trading  in  iron, 
coal,  Qom,  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep ; 
and  one  of  the  chief  Yorkshire 
markets  for  the  latter.  It  stands 
at  Ihe  confluence  of  the  Bother 
(whence  its  name)  with  the  Don, 
which  is  navigable  hence  to  the 
Humber.  The  chief  point  of  interest 
at  Botherham  is  the  Ckurdi  of  All 
Saints;  **one  of  the  finest  Perp. 
chorcbes  in  the  north,"  says  Bick- 
num;  and  '*of  so  great  beauty  that 
it  gives  interest  even  to  the  murky 
atmon>bere  of  the  town;  with  the 
tall  black  cones  of  the  Masborough 
foiges  for  a  foreground."  This  ch. 
has  (1678)  been  restored  by  Sir 
G.  O,  ScoU.  It  is  generally  as- 
signed entirely  to  Thomas  Scott 
(Of  Botherham),  Abp.  of  York 
<  1480-1501),  who  was  bom  here; 
but  a  careful  examination  proves 
that,  whilst  the  nave,  the  upper  part 


of  the  tower,  and  the  spire,  may 
safely  be  attributed  to  him,  the  lower 
part  of  the  tower,  and  the  whole  of 
the  chancel  and  transept  arches, 
are  somewhat  earlier.  Windows 
(chancel  and  transepts)  have  been 
inserted  of  various  dates.  On  the 
exterior  remark  the  very  beautiful 
W.  front,  with  its  panelled  doorway 
(now  closed),  and  the  great  Perp. 
window  above  it,  the  hood  moulding 
of  which  runs  up  into  a  gable  cross; 
— ^the  S.  porch — the  S.  aisle  of  the 
nave  (much  richer  than  the  N.),  with 
the  singular  corbels  terminating 
the  hood-mouldings  of  the  windows ; 
the  lofty  clerestory  of  the  nave,  with 
pinnacled  buttresses  between  eaoh 
Day ;  the  tower,  which  has  windows 
resembling  those  in  the  nave  aisles ; 
and  the  lofty  crocketed  spire.  The 
chancel  or  transepts  are  less  worthy 
of  attention  than  the  nave;  the 
clerestory  windows  are  late  and  very 
indifferent  insertions.  The  great  E. 
window  is  bad  Perp.  WUhm,  the 
bold  and  lofty  proportions  of  the 
nave  at  once  strike  us.  The  piers 
"  are  of  a  very  singular  section,  being, 
in  general  contour,  of  an  elongated 
lozenge  shape,  the  longer  section 
running  N.  and  S."  The  capitals 
are  of  very  slight  projection,  and 
seem  designed  to  ^'caiTy  out  the 
ideal  of  the  piers — ^the  greatest  pos- 
sible compression  and  lightness.'* 
The  manner  in  which  the  outer  arcb 
mouldings  are  carried  round  the 
clerestory  and  (from  the  aper  of 
Perp.  arch)  into  the  roof,  is  unusual. 
The  present  roof  of  the  central 
tower  is  covered  with  fan  tracery; 
but  this  tower  was  originally  a 
lantern,  and  the  Dec.  windows,  onoe 
above  the  roof,  now  look  into  the  oh. 
below  them,  since  the  roufs  were 
raised .  in  the  Perp.  period.  The 
transepts  are  not  specially  remark- 
able. (There  are  some  good  remains 
of  a  tomb  canopy  in  the  N.  ^nsepi) 
In  the  chancel,  the  sedilia  and 
piscina,  and  the  niches  on  each  side 
of  the  £.  window,  deserve  attention. 
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There  is  a  hagioeoope  from,  the  S. 
aisle.  At  the  end  of  the  S.  chancel 
aisle  W88  the  Lady  Chapel,  the  roof 
of  which  was  richly  coloured,  and 
retains  many  striking  and  unnsoal 
devices,  all  relating  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  In  the  N.  aisle  was  the 
ehanel  of  Si  Anne.  The  screen- 
wofK  separating  the  chancel  aisles 
ftcm  the  transepts  seems  to  have  he- 
longed  originally  to  the  rood-screen. 
In  St  Anne's  Ohapel  is  an  altar-tomh 
with  hrasses  of  Bohi  Swifte  U^l)» 
wife  and  children.  The  moni  of 
John  Shaw,  vicar  (died  1672),  "  tam 
Bamahas  qnam  Boaneiges  rite  hahi- 
toa,"  shomd  also  be  noticed.  He 
was  an  aotive  Poritan,  ejected  imder 
the  Act  of  tJnifonni^.  In  the 
dianoel  is  a  mural  tablet  by  Flax- 
man  ;  and  in  the  nave  a  mont  to  the 
memory  of  50  persons  who  were 
drowned  in  1841,  at  the  launch  of  a 
boat  in  Masborough. 

Arohbp^.  Botherham  founded  in  his 
native  town  the  *'  College  of  Jesus," 
for  a  provost,  S  fellows,  and  6  cho- 
risters, "  ut  ubi,"  in  his  own  words, 
"offendi  Deum  in  decern  preceptis 
■ois,  isti  deoem  orarent  pro  me." 
The  fellows  were  to  teach  fireely. 
This  college  was  dissolved  with  simi- 
lar foundations  in  the  reign  of  Edw. 
rV.,  and  no  trace  of  it  remains. 

On  the  bridge  over  the  Don  is  a 
plidn  wa3r8ide  chapel,  the  dimensions 
of  which  (32  ft.  by  14  ft)  are  some- 
what less  than  those  of  the  chapel  at 
Wakefield  (40  ft  b^  16  ft.).  It  is 
however  of  little  ardhiteotamlinterest, 
tiiongh  it  does  not  deserve  its  present 
degradation.  It  was  for  many  years 
QBraasaprison, 

Bp.  Sanderson,  whose  life  was 
written  by  Isaac  Walton,  waa  bom 
at  Oilfll  Hall  in  tiie  parish  of  Bother- 
ham.  The  Bother,  a  stream  of  some 
importance,  descends  from  the  Derby- 
shire highlands.  Botherwood — the 
hallofOMricthe  Saxon — which  may 
be  supposed  to  have  stood  in  this 
neighbourhood,  has  no  real  prototype. 
Coningsborough    Castle,    also    oe- 


acribed  in  ^Ivanhoe,'  is  6  m.  bom 
Botherham.    (See  Bte.  40.) 

Boehe  Abbey  (see  Bte.  47)  is  8  m. 
S.E.  At  Wickenley,  3  m.  W.,  are 
some  large  quarries,  whence  are 
obtained  most  of  the  grindstones  used 
by  the  Sheffield  cutleia.  The  di^ 
ded.  to  S.  Alban,  is  chiefly  Nona. 

Wentufotih  House  and  Park  ^Earl 
Fitzwilliam)  is  4  m.  W.  of  Bother- 
ham, and  is  perhaps  most  eariJj 
reached  thence  (unless  ^e  toui^ 
chooses  to  drive  torn  Sheffield  1= 
The  house  is  always  to  be  seen 
in  the  absence  of  the  family.  A 
family  taking  their  name  from  the 
place  (the  etymology  of  which  is 
very  uncertain)  hcd  been  settled 
here  from  an  early  period,  and 
becomes  more  coDSpicuons  toward 
the  beginning  of  the  14th  cent 
By  the  16th  tlie  Wentworths  bad 
become  of  gnsat  importance  in  the 
county;  and  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth. 
afterwards  the  great  Earl  of  Stratitoid. 
born  in  1598  (in  London),  succeeded 
to  a  noeition  only  second  (if  it  vss 
seoona)  to  that  of  the  power^  femily 
of  Savile.  Before  he  became  im- 
mersed in  public  life,  Sir  Tbomitf 
lived  much  at  Wentworth,  delight- 
ii^  in  all  country  amusements. 
"  Our  objects  and  thoughts,**  he  writes 
to  Sir  George  Calvert  in  16^  •'ut 
limited  in  looking  upon  a  tulip, 
hearing  a  bird  sing,  a  rivnlt't 
murmuring,  or  some  such  petty  yet 
innocent  pastime.**  After  me  giest 
Earl's  execution  the  estates  and 
honours  were  restored  to  bis  son  bT 
the  King.  This  2nd  Earl  however 
proved  &b  last  in  the  male  succes- 
sion of  W^entworth  Woodhouae.  The 
3rd  son  of  the  great  Eajrl's  eldest 
daughter.  Lady  Bockingham,  sac- 
ceeded,  and  assumed  the  name  of 
Wentworth.  His  son  beoune  Manniis 
of  Bockingham ;  who  waa  socoeeao*! 
by  his  son.  the  2nd  and  last  Marquis 
— the  statesman,  who  waa  first  lord 
of  the  treasuzy  from  July,  1765,  to 
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Aiig«t  1766 ;  and  again  from  Maich, 
1782,  to  hiB  death  in  July  of  the  aame 
jnr.  He  died  without  issue :  and 
Wenlworlli  passed  to  William  Earl 
FilEwilliam,  the  eldest  son  of  Uie 
Hwrqnk'B  eldest  sister.  The  Tery 
anoient  liumlj  of  Fitswilliam  had 
been  settled  at  Spratborongh  from  a 
▼eiy  early  date  (see  Bte.  40) ;  and 
the  bead  of  a  bnuoch  from  the  main 
itoek  mu  created  a  peer  of  Lreland 
by  James  L  The  8rd  Baron  iras 
created  an  Esrl  by  George  I. ;  and 
the  8rd  Irish  Earl  was  created  a 
Bsitn  of  Great  Britain,  and,  in  1746, 
Visoomit  Milton  and  Earl  FitB- 
William. 

The  Bainsley  road,  which  leads  to 
Weotworth,  after  crossing  the  bridge 
over  tike  Don,  passes  mmer  the  rly. 
and  prooeeds  by  Cfatr  Home  and 
Borifot  HdU  (Lord  Howaid-flnely 
placed  to  conmiand  the  view)  to  tiM 
Tillage  of  Chnadxirough,  The  oh. 
and  school-house  here  are  modem. 
Half  the  smn  necessary  for  their 
esection  was  contributed  oy  the  Fitz- 
william  family.  Passing  the  ^Bomah 
ridge"  (see  the  present  route,  cmU, 
Winoobank),  on  entering  the  park 
of  Weniworih  Woodhouae  a  ihie 
view  opeus  over  its  lawns  and 
woods,  with  a  oonsidenible  sheet  of 
water  in  the  hoUow.  On  the  height, 
rt  stands  the  fttmuoUum  erectea  by 
the  late  Earl  to  the  memory  of  ins 
unde,  Charles  Maiquis  of  Boddng^ 
ham,  the  minister.  Within  it  is  his 
statue  by  NoOtkenB,  suiroonded  by 
busts  of  Burke  (who  wrote  his 
epitaph).  Fox,  Admiral  Kepnel,  and 
others.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  perk 
rises  an  Ionic  column,  erectea  by 
the  Marquis  of  Bookingham  on  the 
acquittal  of  Keppel,  who  was  his 
intm»te  friend.  The  houae  itself 
was  built  by  the  1st  Marquis  of 
BooUngham,  who  pulled  down  the 
older  mansion,  in  which  the  great 
Lord  Btrafibrd  had  delighted.  It 
lies  somewhat  low,  but  is  a  very 
stately  edifice,  having  a  iSa^ade  600 
ft  long,  with  a  fine  portico  in  the 


eentre.  Then  is,  wrote  Walpole, 
**  a  pompons  front,  screening  an  old 
house ;  it  was  built  by  the  last  lord 
on  a  design  of  the  Prussian  architect 
Both,  ana  is  not  ugiy.  The  one  pair 
of  stairs  is  entirely  engioBsed  by  a 
gallery  of  180  ft,  on  the  plan  of  that 
oi  the  Oolonna  Palace  at  Bome. 
The  hall  is  pretty,  but  low;  the 
drawing-room  handsome.'*  The 
house  contains  some  antique  sculp- 
ture ;  but  its  great  treasure  is  the 
collection  of  pictures,  including  -pet^ 
haps  the  finest  and  most  interesting 
Yandycks  in  England.  The  princi- 
pal are  as  follows  :— 

JVrst  Boom.  Vandyde:  8  childrsQ 
of  the  great  Ix>rd  Strafford— Wm. 
■afterwards  Earl  of  Strafford ;  Lady 
Anne,  and  Lady  Arabella  Wentworth. 
Sir  J,  Beynoldt :  Charies  Marquis  of 
Boekingham,  whole  length,  fine  and 
careful. 

Library.  Sir  Peter  JMff:  Lady 
Anne  and  Lady  Arabelhi  Wentworth. 
Here  however  the  gi'eat  picture  is 
Fan^ofc's  portrait  of  Lord  Strafford 
diotatmg  to  his  secretary.  Sir  Philip 
Mainwaring.  The  great  Earl  is  in 
black.  Sir  Philip  in  red.  **This. 
pictore,'*  says  Waagen,  *'  £Btr  excels 
the  usual  work  of  the  master.  We 
are  distinctly  shown  a  moment  of 
that  ominous  period.  In  these  serious 
features  we  read  all  the  energy  of  a 
character  devoted  to  the  service  of 
his  sovereign ;  at  the  same  time  they 
have  somcShmg  tragical  in  ezpies> 
sion."  '*  Great  ne  surely  was,**  writes 
TTftilAm  no  **  reverer  '*  of  Lord  Straf- 
ford's name,  **  since  that  epithet  can 
never  be  denied  without  paradox  to 
so  much  comprehension  of  mind,  such 
ardour  and  energy,  such  courage  and 
eloquence ;  those  commanding  quali- 
ties of  soul,  which,  impressed  upon 
his  dark  and  stem  countenance^ 
struck  his  contemporaries  with  min- 
gled awe  and  hate,  and  stfll  live  in 
the  unfiftding  colours  of  Vandyke." 
— ConiL  HiaL,  diap.  viii 
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Gallery.  Ldy:  Portraits  of  2  ofail- 
dren.  Tenien:  A  rocky  landacape, 
with  peftsants— good.  BafaeOe  (bnt 
attributed  by  Waagen  to  Itmocemo 
da  ImcUd) :  Virgin  and  Child.  FaUna 
Veeddo :  Yiigin,  with  Child  holding 
the  globe;  the  Baptist  pointing  to 
the  ChUd ;  and  Si  Catherine.  **  A 
beantifixl  pictnie,  exeoated  in  his 
wannest  tones." — Waagmt.  A,  Van 
Odade:  A  peasant  wedding.  8. 
Boea:  Jason  giving  the  dragon  the 
sleeping  ohann  (wis  pictcue  was 
etched  by  the  artist) ;  a  rocky  coast 
Sir  J.  Bemoidi:  Portrait  of  the 
Countess  Fitzwilliam.  Vandyek: 
Uenriettti  Maria;  Lord  Strafford  in 
armonr;  Rinaldoand  Aimida.  Here 
IS  also  a  portrait  of  Shakespeare, 
copied  from  an  earlier  piotare  by 
Sir  G.  Eneller,  and  given  by  him 
to  Dryden.  He  is  in  black,  with 
moustache  and  beard,  and  an  earring 
in  the  left  ear. 

Yellow  Boom.  HogarCh:  £\unily 
of  the  Earl  of  Rockingham. 

Draitihq  Boom,  Sir  J,  Beynoids: 
Portrait  o^  the  late  Earl  Fitzwilliam 
when  4  years  of  age.  Stubbt :  Port- 
rait of  Whistlejacket  (^ize  of  Ufe),  a 
fiunous  winner  of  the  8t  Leger. 

Vandwk  Boom,  Vandyek:  Lord 
Straffora  in  armour — ^in  his  right 
hand  is  the  baton,  the  left  rests  on 
the  head  of  a  white  dog ;  a  most 
noble  picture ;  whole-length ;  life- 
size.  Henrietta  Maria,  in  blue  eilk 
—she  is  patting  a  monkey,  held  by 
the  dwaif  Jeffery  Hudson;  whole- 
length;  life-size;  very  excellent. 
Archbp.  Laud;  **of  masterly  ex- 
ecution in  a  clear  reddish  tone." 
— Waagen,  Arabella,  2iid  Countess 
of  Lord  Strafford.  (She  was  a  daugh* 
ter  of  the  Earl  of  Clare  and  sister  of 
Benzil  Holies),  ilfvtefu:  Lord  Bal- 
timore (founder  of  the  coloxiy  of 
Maryland).  Leiy:  Buke  of  Glou- 
cester, son  of  Chas.  I.  Janten  (?): 
ViUieiB,  Duke  of  Buckingham. 


Ante-room.  Ldy :  Vxmoe  Bnpeil 
**  One  of  the  warm,  carefnlly-treatBd 
pictures  of  his  best  tim&'*— ITaaam. 
Sir  J.  Beynolds :  The  Infant  Herciila 
strangling  the  serpents.  BtaSaa 
for  the  window  in  New  College 
ChapeL  Cfuido:  Cupid  sleeping. 
A.  Carraeei:  Christ  crowned  vift 
thorns. 

In  another  room  are  aotme  woib 
bj  modem  sculptors,  including  a  lof 
with  a  hare,  and  a  fidieivbpy,  by 
WyaJtt ;  and  a  bas-relief  by  GAwa. 

The  (Man  aie  by  no  means  the 
least  remarkable  part  of  this  most 
stately  mansion,  and  give  a  good  idea 
of  the  hospitality  which  is  maintained 
here  after  the  fashion  of  olden  days. 
They  extend  under  the  iKdldingi 
arched  and  vaulted,  like  the  erypt  of 
some  vast  cathedraL  That  devoted 
to  ale  and  beer  contains  at  least  200 
huge  casks;  and  the  butler  rarely 
allows  any  visitor  to  quit  the  house 
untQ  he  has  tested  the  <^uality  of 
the  contents.  A  ^ass  of  this  anibei^ 
coloured  nectar  poured  train,  a  vene^ 
able  black-jack  is  by  no  means  to  be 
despised. 

Behind  the  house  is  a  sort  of 
wilderness  filled  with  fine  tree&  The 
gardens  are  not  remarkable. 

On  some  high  ground  K  of  the 
house  are  Kepyd*$  CkHmnn  and 
Hociber  Stand,  a  lofty  building 
erected  by  the-  1st  Marauis  to  com- 
memorato  the  peace  of  1748.  A 
vast  extent  of  country  is  commanded 
from  it. 

In  the  Church,  which  was  almost 
rebuilt  by  the  2nd  Earl  of  Strafford 
in  1684,  and  which  is  rich  in  monii- 
ments,  the  great  Lord  Strafford  is 
buried.  His  mont,  says  Walpoie,  b 
'*a  little  mural  cabinet,  with  bis 
figure,  8  ft.  hig\  kneeling.**  Then 
is  also  an  altar-tomb,  wiUi  effigies, 
for  Thomas  Wentworth  and  wife 
(1587);  and  a  mont  with  kneeling 
figures  for  Sir  Wm.  Wentworth 
(16140.  An  earlier  altar-tomb,  with 
effigies,  belongs  to  a  knight  and  hdj 
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of  tiie  Gaacoigne  family  (see  Hare- 
wood,  Bte.  29),  with  which  that  of 
the  Wentworths  was  connected. 

A  new  church  it  at  present  (1874) 
in  course  of  bnilding,  by  Lord  Fitas- 
william,  very  near  the  old  one.  But 
the  mortnary  chapel  of  the  old  church 
will  remain,  and  the  monuments  will 
not  be  touched. 

Beyond  Masborough  the  rly.  con- 
tinues through  the  valley  of  the 
Don,  here  broad  and  open.  For 
some  distance  a  branch  rly.  belong- 
ing to  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  and  con- 
Btnicted  to  convey  coals  from  his 
collieries  near  Greasborough  to  Shef- 
field, runs  by  the  side  of  the  main 
line.  It  terminates  at  the  Greas- 
borough Oanal,  where  a  wharf  and 
basin  have  been  constructed.  This 
caiial  communicates  through  the 
river  Don  with  the  Humber.  The 
Binningham  tin-plate  works  arc 
passed  L,  marked  b^  a  group  of 
smoking  chimneys,  with  their  glow- 
ing and  smoking  furnaces,  and  Lord 
Pitzwilliam's  New  Parkgate  colliery. 

At  2  m.  from  Masborough,  Bauh 
narnh  8tat,^  are  the  Bockingham 
ehina-works,  where  poroelain  4-post 
bedsteads  have  been  made.  Here 
also  are  large  iron-works. 

Across  &e  Don,  nearly  opposite 
Bawmarah,  are  the  mctuiesque  woods 
and  lawns  of  Thrybergh  Fark,  once 
thb  seat  of  the  Beresbys,  now  of  John 
FoUerton,  Esq.  The  house,  which  is 
Ottdem,  commands  a  very  fine  view. 
The  Beresbys  had  been  seated  here 
fnim  the  14th  cent.,  until,  in  1689, 
Sir  William  Beresby  succeeded  to 
the  property  and  gambled  it  entirely 
away.  He  became  a  tapster  in  the 
Kin^s  Bench  prison.  The  Thry- 
bergh  tradition  asserts  that  he  staked 
U)(l  lost  the  estate  of  Dennaby  on  a 
iihigle  main.  In  a  lane  near  the 
village  of  Thrybergh  is  the  fragment 
^  a  remarkable  cross,  covered  with 
foliage  and  ornaments  of  late  Norm, 
cbaracter.  It  is  known  as  St 
Uooaid's  Cross,  and  tradition  asserts 


tiiat  the  heiress  of  the  Normanvilles, 
who  possessed  Thrybergh  before  the 
Berebbys,  met  the  ancestor  of  the 
latter  &mily  at  the  cross,  where  they 
plighted  their  vows  to  each  other. 
Beresby  was  on  his  way  to  the  Holy 
Land.  Nothing  was  heard  of  him 
for  many  long  years,  and  the  ladv 
was  about  to  many  another  lord, 
when  she  received  a  mysterious 
message,  diieoting  her  to  visit  Bt. 
Leonard  B  Gross  on  a  certain  night. 
There  she  met  a  palmer,  who  proved 
to  be  her  former  lover.  Of  course 
she  married  him.  and  the  Beresbys 
thus  became  loids  of  Thrybergh. 
The  story  is  found  in  many  finrms 
and  in  many  places. 

Passing  the  stat  at 

If  m.  KUnhunt,  the  tmin  soon 
reaches 

1^  m.  SwifUan  Jmet.  (For  the 
rest  of  the  line  to  Doncaster  see  Bte. 
40.) 


ROUTE  46. 

SHEFFIELD  TO  BARNSLEY. 

{Souih  York$hire  iUy.,  4  trains 
daily.) 

Leaving  Sheffield  from  the  Vic- 
toria StaC  the  train  for  a  short  dis- 
tance follows  the  line  of  the  Shef- 
field and  Botherham  Bly.  (see  Bte. 
45),  untU  it  turns  off  N.W.  at  Black- 
bum  Junct  From  this  point  as  far 
as  Wombwell,  where  it  joins  the 
main  line  between  Bamaley  and 
Doncaster,  this  branch  rly.  passes 
through  a  countiy  of  hills  and  val* 
leys,  of  woods  and  coppices,  still,  in 
spite  of  collieries  and  iron-works,  re- 
taining much  uf  the  forest  oharaeter 
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which  it  poeaeBBed  iq  fhe  days  of 
Cedrio  ihe  Saxon.  The  glades  of 
TaokezBlev  or  of  Wentworth  afford 
Bumy  such  aoeneB  as  are  described 
in  the  opening  pages  of  *Ivanhoe;* 
where  "hnndreds  of  broad-headed, 
ahort-etemmedf  wide-branched  oaks 
fling  their  gnarled  anns  over  a  thick 
oarpet  of  the  most  delicions  ^een- 
Bward;  in  some  places  intennmgled 
with  beeohesy  holliea,and  copsewood 
of  Tarions  descriptions ;  in  others  re- 
ceding from  eaoh  other,  and  fbnmng 
those  long  sweeping  vistas,  in  the 
intricacy  of  which  the  e^e  delights 
to  lose  itself,  while  imagination  oon- 
fiidets  them  as  the  paths  to  yet 
wilder  scenes  of  sylvan  solitude." 
Passing  the  stat.  at 

^  m.  BrougMon  Lane,  we  reach 

5}  m.  Grange  Lane  Stat,  rt.  is 
The  Grange  (Earl  of  Effingham),  built 
in  1777,  and  sanounded  by  woods. 
(1}  m.  W.  of  this  stat.  is  the  village 
of  Eaiesfield,  with  a  fine  Perp.  en. 
worth  a  viaiL  ••  This  church,'*  wrote 
Dodsworth,  "  is  called,  and  that  de- 
servedly, by  the  vulgar,  the  Mynster 
of  the  Moores,  being  the  fairest 
church  for  stone,  wood,  glass,  and 
neat  keeping  that  ever  I  came  in  of 
oountry  church."  The  tower  is  cen- 
traL  The  present  building  is  almost 
entirely  Perp. ;  but  a  eh.  was  founded 
here  certainly  as  early  as  Henry  I. 
(possibly  before  the  Conquest),  and 
gave  name  to  the  settlement — 
liCcleBfleld,  the  ohurdh  recdesia)  in 
the  ** field" — a  term  wnich  every- 
where in  this  district,  retaining  its 
tnie  signification,  indicates  a  clearing 
in  the  midst  of  the  wooda  The 
ohanoel  and  transepts  of  the  oh.  of 
Eoolesfield  have  been  excellently  re- 
stored by  the  care  of  the  present 
incumbent,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Gkitty.  The 
old  woodwork,  including  screen  and 
stalls,  has  been  oarefiilly  preserved, 
and  there  are  some  good  modem 
windows  of  stained  glass.  The  plaster 
and  whitewash  have  been  removed 
from  the  whole  of  the  inner  walls, 


and  the  original  ashlar  stone  ex- 
posed. In  the  church3rard  is  a 
memorial  ibr  the  Bev.  Joseph  Hunter, 
the  historian  of  Hallamshire  uid  d 
South  Yorkshire,  who  is  interred 
here. 
Hie  next  stat  is 

8  m.  Chapdtown.  Here  are  lai^ 
collieries,  ironstone  pits,  and  at 
ThomclliSe)  extensive  iion-worka. 
All  this  country  is  rich  in  ooal  and 
iron;  and  the  mines  and  quarries 
which  extend  in  all  directions,  haye 
of  course  destroyed  its  ancient  quiet 
and  seclusion.  But  it  is  still  beau- 
tiful. The  line  runs  through  woodg 
to 

9)  m.    Wedwood  8tat.,  close  to 
which  is  a  large  colliery.    A  very 
short  distance  rt  is  Tanhereleif  Park 
with  the  fragment  of  its  likU,  an 
ancient  seat  of  the  Savilea,  Talbots, 
and  Wentworths.     The  park  in  Pe 
Foe's  time  was  celebrated  for  some 
of  the  finest  red  deer  and  most  vene- 
rable oaks  in  Yorkshire;  but  iron- 
stone  pits,  coal-smoke,  and  furnace 
chimneys   have    sadly   marred   its 
beauties.  The  red  deer  have  entirely 
disappeared  (they  were  removed  to 
Wentworth    Park  by    Lord    Fiti- 
wilUam),  and    many   of  the  oaks 
have  also  vanished.    Here,  in  1655, 
Sir  Biohard  Fanshawe  translated  the 
* Lusiad'  of  Oamoens.    He  had  been 
taken  prisoner   in   1651    after  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  and  was  ailer- 
ws^pds  allowed   to   choose  his  own 
residence,  provided  he  did  not  go  5 
miles  from  the  plaoe  without  leave  of 
Parliament   Lady  Fanshawe,  in  her 
onrionsBf  emoirs,says  that  the  countnr 
was  **  plentiful  and  healthy,  and  vei? 
pleasant ;  but  there  was  no  fruit  in 
it  till  we  planted  some,  and  my  Lord 
Strafford  says  now  that  what  we 
planted  is  the   best   fhiit   in  the 
north."    There  were  some  enormoas 
vew-trees  in  Tankersley  Park,  in  the 
hollow  of  one  of  which,  <»lled  Talbot^s 
yew,  a  man  on  honseback  might  it 
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1VBS  said,  tinii  about  In  the  midst 
of  the  park,  on  an  eminence,  is 
%  tower  called  the  Lady's  Folly,  com- 
manding a  very  wide  view.  Tan- 
kersley  now  belongs  to  Earl  Fitz- 
William. 

(  Weniworth  Home — see  Bte.  45— 
is  about  3  m.  E.  of  Ghapeltown  Stat 
The  walk  is  very  pleasant  but  no 
oonreysnce  is  to  be  had  here.  Went- 
worth  is  most  easily  visited  from 
Sheffield  or  from  Botherham.) 

The  country  retains  the  same 
general  character  to 

10{  m.  BirdtoeU  8taL,  and  thence 
to 

13}  m.  Davediffe  8taL  The  rly. 
winds  round  DovedifSd,  a  steep 
wooded  hill,  with  sandstone  qoarries, 
overhanging  the  river  Dove  (which 
joins  the  Dcame  below  Daifield), 
and  thence  proceeds  by  Aldham 
Junct  to  Wombwell.  (For  Womb- 
well  azid  the  line  thence  to  Bamsley 
see  Bte.  40.) 


BOUTE  47. 

ROTHERHAM  TO  BAWTRY,  BY  TICK- 
HILL   (ROCHE   ABBEY). 

No  rly.  traverses  this  the  S.E.  cor- 
oer  of  Yorkshire.  There  are  how- 
ever coaches  (as  to  which  the  tomist 
should  inq[uire  at  Botherham)  which 
mn  to  Tickhill,  12  m.  The  country 
is  pleasant  without  being  unusually 
picturesque.  The  most  interesHng 
places  on  the  route  are  Boche  Abbey, 


the  ch.  of  Laughton-en-le-lforthen, 
and  Tickhill  Gh.  and  Oastle. 

The  country  immediately  round 
Botherham  has  already  been  noticed 
(Bte.  45).  At  MaUiby,  6  m.  from 
Botherham,  a  road  branches  S.E.  to 
Sandbeck  Park  (2  m.  farther),  ad- 
joining which  are  the  ruins  of  Boohe 
Abbey.  SandbeeJc  (Earl  of  Scar- 
borough) is  a  modem  house,  standing 
in  a  very  agreeable  park.  The  ruins 
ore  at  the  W.  end  A  the  park,  in  a 
deep,  narrow,  and  very  pictnxesque 
valley,  one  side  of  which  is  overhung 
by  a  limestone  rock,  somewhat  re- 
calling the  rooks  that  rise  on  the  N. 
side  of  Fountains.  "I  saw  Boehe 
Abbey  too,"  writes  Walpole  to  Ck>l6 
in  1772,  "which  is  hid  m  such  a 
venemble  chasm  that  vou  might  lie 
concealed  there  even  urom  a  squire- 
parson  of  the  parish.  Lord  Scar- 
Dorou^hy  to  whom  it  belongs,  and 
who  hves  at  next  door,  neglects  it  as 
much  as  if  he  was  afhdd  of  ghosts. 
I  believe  Montesinos'  Gave  lay  in 
just  such  a  solemn  thicket,  whm  ib 
now  BO  overgrown  that,  when  one 
finds  the  spot  one  can  scarce  find 
the  ruins."  It  is  almost  to  be  desired 
that  the  ruins  were  still  in  this  neg- 
lected state;  but  some  time  after 
they  were  visited  by  Walpole  Lord 
Scarborough  called  in  '*Oapability 
Brown"  to  "improve"  them,  ne 
removed  all  those  portions  of  the 
ruins  which  did  not  satisfy  his  ideas 
of  the  picturesque,  and  formed  the 
lake  which  Ib  now  seen  in  connection 
with  them.  How  much  he  destroyed 
it  is  impossible  to  determine. 

Boche  Abbey  was  founded  about 
1147,  for  Gisterdian  monks,  by 
Bichard  de  Builli,  in  oonjnnotion 
vdth  2  other  proprietors — ^Bichard 
de  Buisli,  and  Kicnard  son  of  Tur- 
gis.  It  would  seem  that  certain 
monks  or  hermits  had  (as  in  the  cases 
of  Nostel  and  Kirkstall,  Btes.  88  and 
29)  already  established  themselves 
in  the  valley,  where  tiiey  professed 
to  have  discovered  a  natural  crucifix 
in  the  face  of  the  limestone  rook. 
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This  waB  afterwards  known  as  "  Our 
Saviour  of  the  Bock'*— de  Bupe— 
and  it  was  probably  from  tbis  figure 
that  the  abbey  reoeived  its  name.  It 
was  ooloniaed  from  Fountains.  The 
clear  annual  value  at  the  Diasolution 
ina2'22l.S$.5d, 

The  maui  gateway,  and  the  ruins 
of  the  ch.  (transepts  and  part  of 
chanoel — the  nave  has  entirely  dit- 
appeared),  are  the  principal  relics  of 
I&oche  Abbey.  The  gateway  is  Dec., 
and  the  room  above  it  probably 
served  (as  at  Easby,  Bte.  25)  as  the 
guest-chamber  of  the  monastery. 
The  oh.  had  a  low  central  tower,  and 
in  each  transept  were  2  small  chapels, 
repeating  the  usual  Cistercian  ar- 
rangement, as  atKirkstedl  and  Foun- 
tains. These  portions  are  Trans.- 
Norm.»  no  doubt  of  the  date  of  the 
foundation,  and  should  be  compared 
with  Abp.  Soger's  work  at  Bipon 
(Bte.  22),  which  they  resemble  in 
general  character.  The  chancel  con- 
tains some  later  work,  apparently 
Dec.  Little  is  known  of  the  early 
history  of  Boche,  which  was  not  one 
of  the  wealthier  Yorkshire  houses, 
and  none  of  its  abbots -seem  to  have 
been  men  of  note.  Near  the  ruins 
are  the  limestone-quarries  whioh 
have  supplied  so  much  stone  (known 
as  Boche  Abbey  stone)  to  Yorkshire 
church-builders.  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  proposed  to  use  it  for  building 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

The  fine  ch.  of  LaughUm-en-le" 
MarOien— the  name  is  corrupted  into 
*VLighten  in  the  Morning,  and  is 
locally  connected  with  the  great  dis- 
tance at  which  its  spire  is  visible— 
is  2  m.  across  the  country,  S.W. 
from  Boche.  Le  Morthing  (perhaps 
"  Moor-thing,"  the  "  Moor^portion  ') 
is  the  ancient  name  of  this  district, 
extending  S.  and  E.  to  the  borders 
of  the  county,  and  for  some  distance 
N.  The  ch.,  which  is  for  the  most 
part  early.  Perp.,  with  a  tower  and 
very  fine  spire,  rising  to  a  height 
of  185  ft,  has  been  restored  by  Sir 
O.  0*  8cqU,  and,  out  of  the  way  as  it 


is,  well  deserves  a  visit  It  ftbonnda 
in  curious  and  grotesque  carvings, 
and  beems  to  have  been  mainlv  r^- 
built  in  the  latter  half  of  the  14th 
cent  But  the  northern  orcaule  'u 
Norm. ;  there  is  one  Nonn.  window ; 
and  a  portal  on  the  N.  side  is  so 
rude  and  peculiar  that  it  may  hare 
been  part  of  a  church  built  here 
before  the  Conquest  At  that  timo 
the  place  belonged  to  the  great  Earl 
Edwin,  the  bn&er  of  Morcar,  and 
brother-in-law  of  Harold;  and  near 
the  village  is  the  CasOe  HiU,  with 
foundations  strongly  resembling 
these  at  Wincobai^  (Bte.  45\  ai 
Mexborough  (Bte.  40),  and  at  Tick- 
hill  (pod).  There  is  a  high  conical 
mound,  in  the  ring  of  a  circular  em- 
bankment, with  an  enclosed  area, 
defended  by  a  bank  and  ditch, 
appended  to  one  side  of  it  The 
bank  is  cut  through  and  (he  ditch 
traversed,  toward  the  E.N.E.,  by  a 
narrow  causeway,  no  doubt  repre- 
senting the  original  entrance,  which 
may  have  been  over  a  timber  bridge- 
It  seems  very  probable  that  thfi  is 
the  site  of  the  Saxon  stronghold*  and 
that  Laughton,  as  the  chief  **  aula '' 
of  Earl  Edwin  here,  may  signify  the 
"  Lagh  "— "  law-town  "—of  the  dis- 
trict 

[The  Oh.  Gl  Thorpe  Satvin,  5  m.  S. 
of  Laughton,  and  anciently  a  cbapel 
in  that  parish,  is  remarlnble  for  a 
fine  late  Norm,  portal,  much  enriched : 
and  for  a  large  and  singular  font  of 
the  same  date.  The  font  is  circular : 
and,  besides  a  representation  of  the 
sacrament  of  baptism,  has  figuifd 
apparently  emblematical  of  the  fear 
seasons.  In  the  village  are  the  ruin^ 
of  a  large  Elizabethan  house,  onct 
the  residence  of  the  Sandfords.] 

A  road  of  about  4  m.  will  bring  the 
tourist  from  Boohe  to  TidchiU,  a  small 
town  with  a  laiige  Perp.  ch.  and  tbc 
fragments  of  a  castle,  founded  ap(»' 
rentlv  by  Boger  de  Buisli  soon  aA^ 
the  Conquest,  out  afterwards  enlaig^ 
and   strengthened.     like   OoninS 
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borough,  Tickhill  Castle  had  a  circu- 
lar keep,  placed  on  a  mound,  with  an 
outer  halhnm  to  which  there  was  hut 
a  single  entrance,  strongly  defended. 
Of  this  keep  only  foun^tions  and 
8ome  fragments  of  walls  remain.  The 
mound  and  the  line  of  the  outer  walls 
probahly  represent  the  foundations 
of  an  earlier  fortress,  and  resemble  the 
works  at  Laughton,  and  elsewhere. 

The  Church  is  fine,  and  contains 
some  important  monuments.  The 
principal  are— the  effigies  of  IJ^Uiam 
Eastfield  and  his  wife,  who  died  on 
the  same  day,  in  1423 ;  and  a  very 
fine  altar-iomb,  with  effigies  of  a  Fitz- 
wilham  and  his  wife,  brought  here, 
aoooidin^  to  Leland,  from  the  ch.  of 
the  Austm  Friars.  The  tower  is  of 
the  early  part  of  the  14th  oent ; 
the  S.  side  a  little  later,  and  the  rest 
of  the  15th  cent 

Nottingham  and  Tickhill  were  the 
only  castles  that  held  out  fixr  John 
on  the  return  of  Richard  I.  from  his 


Austrian  captiyity,  Tickhill,  during 
the  civil  war,  was  held  for  the  King, 
but  surrendered  after  Maiston  Moor. 
The  keep  was  then  "slight^"  by 
order  of  Parliament  The  gateway- 
tower  remains,  and  is  apparently  of 
earlier  date  than  the  rest  of  the  castle. 
It  is,  in  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark's  judgment, 
an  original  and  early  Norm,  struc- 
ture, tiie  upper  part  of  which  is 
unaltered,  wmle  the  lower  has  been 
marked  by  a  Dec.  gateway,  with 
portcullis^groove  and  pointad  arch. 
In  the  court,  besides  other  buildings, 
was  a  chapel.  An  old  oak  door  out- 
side the  gatehouse,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, **  Peace  and  grace  be  to  tms 
place,"  may  have  belonged  to  it  The 
M.  side  of  the  castle  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  modem  dwelling  house. 
The  Yorkshire  border  is  crossed 
close  beyond  Tickhill.  A  road  of  4 
m.  runs  across  the  projecting  comer 
of  Nottinghamshire  to  Bawlry  (see 
Rte.  1). 
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A-BRKFORD.  5x9. 

Acklam  Wold,  iM« 
Ackworth,   Bchool,    drarch, 

— ^  Park,  reddenoe  of  Kr. 

PeeU  i85. 
Addingbam.  411. 
Addleborough,  Ui. 
Add.  charch,    Roman   re- 

maloi,  196. 
Adlave,  Balph,  fonndB  an 

AuguBtinUm  priory,  495. 
Adltojgfleett  95. 
"Adoratiaa  of  tbe  Kiiwi/' 

the,  by  Maboae,  1*71. 
Adwalton,  ^8. 
— —  Moor,  oattle  of,  488. 
Aelred,  bis  history  of  the 

battle    of    the  Standard, 

Adwick-le-Street,  9, 176. 
Alley  HiU.  J03. 
Ainderby  Steeple^  321. 
Aire  xlyer  and  Talley,   lo^ 

18  5>  410. 452- 
Aire  and  Qoole  canal,  xa 
Airedale  GolUge^  467. 
Akebargh,  124. 
AJan  the  Bed,  first  Earl  of 

Bicbmond,  his  manors  tb 

Yorkshire,  150. 
Albemarle,  lords  o(  127. 
Albert,  Abp.,  his  basilica  at 

York,  24. 
Aloock,  John,  Bishop  of  Ely, 

141. 
Alcuinat  York,  21. 
Aldborongh     (Holdemess), 

cbarcfa,   fine  monument, 

"5. 

— —  (the  Roman  Isnrimn), 
plan  and  position,  andent 
importanoe;  170;  Roman 
remains*  "  Mnaenm  Isa- 
rianam,"  representativea  in 
parilament,  church,  171. 

Aldhom  Junction,  507. 

Aldrow,  162. 

Alfred,  king  of  Northum- 
hria.  supposed  tomb  of, 
156. 


A8CBA1C. 

Alfired's  Hole,  177. 

Allerton,  effigies  and  brass  in 
thechurcli,  276.      « 

Almes  Cliffy  Oreat  and 
I^Utle,  284. 

Almondbaiy  Camp^  481 ; 
fine  view,  481 ;  viUaoe, 
charcfa,  48};  remarkable 
Inscription  round  the  nave, 

4  1^' 
Alne,  21$. 

Alpaca  fabrics,  454. 

Alnm- working  first  practised 

in  England,  212* 
Alum-woiks  at    Sandsend, 

218 ;  fossils  found  in  tha 

quarry,  219. 
Alured,  141. 
AMn,  murderer,   scene  at 

his  condemned  sermoo,  I2|. 
Amotherley,  268. 
Amplefonh,   cburdi,  Bom. 

Cath.  college,  257  > 
Angler's  Arms  inn,  426^ 
Angllans,  incurslans  of,  xvii. 
Angram,289. 
Anley,  414. 
Antiquities    of    Yorkshire, 

zjyi. 
Apperley  Bridge,  494. 
Appleton-le-Moors,  209. 
— —  Roebuck,  90. 

le-Street,  269. 

Aram,  Eugene,  story  of,  280 ; 

his  htrthplaoe^  sketch  of  his 

career,  289. 
Ardsley,  scene  of  the  coUiery 

accident,  Dec.  1866,  505 ; 

Stat.  507 ;  Junction,  488. 
Arkenn>rthdide,  lead -mines 

in  hills  borderinft  J58. 
Arkle  beck,  J57. 
Arksev,  churdi,  hospltsl,  9. 

Pool.  9. 

Armley.  45  j. 
—  House,  45  J. 
Amcliife,  219, 214, 426b 
Arram,  155. 
Arthinglon,  402. 
Arthur  and  his  Knights,  le- 
gend concerning,  j$|. 
Ascham,  Roger,  his  birth* 

place,  241. 


Aske    HiaU,    and     fkafij, 

— — ^Cristoftar.bis  sdvotme 
at  Skfpton  Gsstle,  420. 

,  Robert,  leader  m  Ae 

**PflgrlBM9s  of  Gntx," 
XX,  4;  his  homtk  iJ9'' 
Scarboron^  sarprisedtcr. 
i8x. 

Askeme  Spa,  8|. 

Askrlgg,  J4a 

Aston,  UTing  at  Xaaoo  U» 

poe'.  5".        . 
Athelsiane  at  the  tomb  of 

St.  John  of  Beveriey.  14a 
AtteRlU&542. 
Aiteimyre  ClifEi.  oaTcn  is. 

4)6. 
Atwldc,  X3r. 
Auburn,  159. 
Aughton,  119. 
Ausberfeld.  3, 
Ansthorne  Lodse^  Smestcn'i 

Uithpiaoe.  198. 
Ayagaith,   view   fWim   tltf 

bridge,  drardi.  jji. 
— —  Force,  118. 
AytoQ,  x88,  229. 


B 

Baosbaw.  the  Apoitis  of  thf 
Peek.  55. 

Bain,  river,  119. 

BaJnbridge,  1)9, 

Balnton,  151. 

Baker,  J.  6^  on  the  trap- 
dyke  of  Yoricahix«,  ztt. 

Balder,  river,  172. 

Balderdale,  J72. 

Baldersby,  church,  1x9. 

— —  Fuic,|2o. 

Balne,  10. 

Bal9oyer,Thoe.,  hiadboovery 
of  the  art  of  aUTer-piailBft 
5J0. 

BankfleU.  41X. 

Barbot  Hall,  545. 

Barden  Tower,  4x6b 

Bardsey.  522. 

Barf,  anlmai  renaJiis  tbSD' 
in  the,X59. 
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Barfordy  ]6o. 

BannetoD,    chorcb,    monii* 

meutB)  remains  ct  manor- 

boiiae,x59. 
Sunard  OuUe,  j6o;   sitiuiF 

tion,  charcb»raUu€rf  castle, 

j6i ;  Tiew  from  Braokoi- 

boiy's  Tower,  acnraioDS 

from,  j6|. 
—    to   MiddlatOD-iu-Tees 

dale,  171. 
BaniboroQ|0,   cbnroh  with 

cnrioQB  mommmits,  51X. 
Bvnby-OD-Don.  oo, 
Barnoldswick,  Claterdao  ab* 

bej  at»422. 
Baniadale.  district  ot,  84. 
Stratum  J,  504 ;  mMinfartnrw. 

cfaurcb^  park»  509;  camd. 

Barton,  98. 

HUl.  x66. 

le-Street.  168. 

Btfwlck-in-lUmete^  remark- 
able earthworks  ati  5x5. 

BubalU  45a. 
Butides,  plan  of,  00. 
fistlej,  the  shoddy -trade, 

Baules:— 
AdwaltoQ  Moor.  488. 
fionnighbridge,  269. 
Cattraeth,  J47. 
Fenybndge,  16. 
Flamborougb  Head.  1961, 
Hatfield  Chase.  91. 
HarsUm  Moor.  171. 
Myton   (the  White  Bat- 

tte).a7a. 
Bberbazn,  88. 
Stamford  Bridge,  xjz. 
the  Standard,  241. 
Towton,  5x71 
Wakefield,  490^49a» 

Biy  iWn,  219. 
Benasley.  4x1. 
feekbulci^  2x0. 
fieckwlth,    Dr^    hia  tomb, 

Kdale,  |2i ;  Interesting 
dioith,  stained  glass, 
monnments,  elBgtes  of  the 
Fitzalans,  32X,  i22. 

-—Hall,  J22. 

S*toni.i59. 
|«iton.^. 

Beggac's  Bridge,  2x9. 

B«UBqsk,4Ja 

B^pton,  X94. 

wdiet,  a  monk  of  Anton, 
nonasteiy  at  8elby  found- 
ed by.  xx. 

Boniett,  W.   a,  musician, 
iW. 
[rorkthire.'] 
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Behningbrongh  Hall,  82, 

Ben  Rhydding,.4xa 

Bentley,  Bichard,  critic,  his 
birthplace,  j86, 492. 

Beny  Brow,  <24. 

Bessemer,  Mr,  Henry,  his 
prooeM  of  steel -making 
described,  537, 5J8. 

Beswick,  X55. 

Bethel,  ''Uameless  Bethel'* 
of  Pope,  X  5  J. 

Beverley :  stat,  1)9 ;  deriva- 
tion of  the  xume,  XJ9;  col- 
lege, X40;  history,  X40; 
worthies,  X4X;  Minster, 
142  -  X49;  St.  Mary's 
chnrdi,  X49;  North  Bar, 
X5X. 

Minster:    site,    1421 

homing  of  fonner  chon^ 
X42;  architectural  details, 
142;  choir,  1^3;  stalls, 
X44 ;  Petty  snrhie,  144; 
Lady  chapel,  Pen^  chan- 
try. X46;  sanctoary,  nave, 
146 ;  exterior,  X48  j  dimen* 
sions,  X49. 

•— ^  St  John  of;  sketch  of 
his  life^  X40;  his  shrine, 

*45. 

~—  to  Brldlhigton.  X58. 

Bewerley,  288. 

B{erleyHaU,466. 

BUbeny  reserroir,  hnvting 
of,  55a. 

Billlnge,  491. 

Bllsdale,  22a  264. 

Binc^iam,  Joseph,  his  birth- 
place, 492. 

Bbigley,  456. 

BirdsaU  Hall.  162. 

Blrdwell,  549. 

Birkby.  246. 

Birk  Crag,  284. 

Birlcdale,  176. 

BirUn  drarch,  87. 

Bintall,479. 

Biretwlth.  285. 

Bishopdaleb  318. 

Bishops  Wilton,  134. 

Bishopthorpe,  8a 

Black  Beck  Vale,  190. 

Blackburn  Junction,  542. 

Blackstone  Ekige,  474. 

BlalM,  St.,  fiBstlval  of,  461. 

Blakej,  227. 

Blaysbaw  Bents,  290. 

Bolland,  forest  of,  ^52. 

Bolton,  brasses  in  tne  church, 

449- 

Hall,  Heniy  YI.  at, 

448;  reUcB  of  the  king, 

—"•  -on-Swale,  149. 

^— >  CssUe,  great  castte  of 


BBAFFBBTON. 

the  Soropes,  its  history, 
33tf  332 ;  description,  33 J ; 
traditfon  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Soots  connected  with,  334. 
Bolton  Hall,  Scrope  portraits, 

— ^  Percy,  church,  stained 
glass,  monuments,  88,  89. 

—  Priory:  sitoatton,  hla- 
torr,  tradition  connected 
witn,  4x2;  the  church 
the  chief  relic,  413;  re- 
mains of  the  oonyentual 
buildings,  415 ;  churchyard. 
sndprloTy  bani,  415. 

— -  Hall,  woods  and  walks, 
4x5;  park,  4x6.  _ 

Bone-cavern  of  Klrkdale, 
26$. 

Bonner,  Bishop,  his  rectory, 
X30. 

Booth  Ferry,  X14. 

Boroni^bridge,  269 ;  ancient 
stone  rellcB,  269 ;  its  parlia- 
mentaiy  representatives, 
270. 

Boston,  52X. 

Spa,  521. 

Boevile,  Charles,  chief  of  the 
northern  gipsies,  his  grave, 
J. 

Boolhy,  224. 

Boulder-stones,  370. 

Bowes  (the  "Lavatne"  of 
the  Bomans,  the  '*  delight- 
fhl  vUlage  of  Dotheboys"), 
368:  diurch  and  church- 
yard, 368;  casUe,  368, 369; 
Roman  remains,  360. 

Bowet,  Ato.,  his  tomn,  49. 

Bowling  Hall,  466. 

— —  Ironworks,  466. 

Boy  of  IBgremond,  tradition 
of.  4U- 

Boyle,  Richard,  his  birth- 
place, 20X. 

Braochium,  supposed  site  of, 

339- 

Braoewell,422. 

Bradford,  4$o;  situation,  his- 
tory, tnule,  460;  festival 
461 ;  the  old  town,  church 
46X ;  modem  buildings 
461,  462;  cemetery.  Peel 
Plu'k,463. 

— ^  to  Todmorden,  467. 

Bradley  Junction,  481. 

•— k  Marmadnke,  last^abbot 
of  Fountains,  307. 
Park,  501. 
William,  the  •*  York- 
shire Giant,"  x  38. 

Bradsbaw,  regiddeb  tradition 
as  to  his  burial-place^  sij. 

Brafferton,  269. 
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Bralthwalie^  Blchard  (-  Dftp- 

gr  Dick,"  or  "Drnnken 
niaby  "\  hU  moBnment, 

Bnmah,  Joseph,  tablei  to^ 

527. 

BramhaU,  Abm  his  birth- 
place, 384. 

Bramham,  521. 

Park,  521,  J22. 

Brambope  Tunnel,  402. 

Brandon,  Lody  Eleanor,  her 
escape  from  Skiptoo,  430. 

Bransdale^  229,  266. 

Brandsburtou,  church,  brass* 
es,  158. 

Brayton,  16. 

Bridcstonea,  309,  264. 

Bridlington,  197 ;  Priory, 
history  of,  iq8;  cburdi, 
1919,  200 ;  celeorities,  201. 

Brigantee,  the,  zy. 

Brigbouse;  501. 

Briggts  Henry,  mathemati- 
cian, bis  birthplace,  47J. 

Brightside,  $41.  5^2. 

Brignall  Banks,  j66. 

Brimham  CragSi  286. 

Hall,28n. 

Brockadale,  80. 

Brockholes  Junction,  $24. 

Brompton«  191, 246. 

,  John  of,  191,  3J1, 

&x>Bt8    lamily,    notice    oC 

457. 

Broom  Hall,  $40. 

Brotborton,  87. 

Brotton,  254. 

Brougb.  q6. 

Hall,  stained  glass,  pic- 
tares,  antiquities,  J47,  J46. 

Brongbton  Hall,  42J. 

Lane,  548. 

Browsholme,  452. 

Bruce  family,  memoriali  of, 
232. 

Bubwith,  church,  xj8. 

Buchan,  author  of  Domestic 
Medicine,'  5^5. 

Buckden,  428. 

Buckingham,  Geo.  Yllliers, 
duke  of,  scene  of  his 
death — Pope's  aoooimt  of, 
incorrect,  266. 

Buckinghamshire,  Sheffield, 
duke  of,  40X. 

Bugtborpe,  i  ^. 

Bulmer,  Sir  John  and  Lady, 
executed,  252. 

Hill,  166. 

Burdale,  162. 

Burgh  Wallia,  8j. 

5«rtey.  198.  409- 
Burnet,  Tbos.,  his.birthplace, 
242. 


ouuncLirroN* 

BumaaU,  418. 

Burstwick,  1x6. 

Barton    Agnea^  Hall    and 

church,  157. 
Constable    stat,    139; 

mansion  and  park,  129. 

k  Dr.,  ills  birthplace,  49J. 

Head,  229. 

I^dsea,  117. 

-—  Salmon,  87. 

,  West,  J  38. 

Bosby  HaU,  ptctoresk  113. 
Buttertubs  Hum,  mj. 
Qyland   Abbey,   foundation 

and  history,    255;    aitaar 

tion,  256,  diurciw  197* 


CAzniT,  511. 

Gndmoi^  traditkNi  of  the  ori- 
gin of  his  pnaphnM  of 
tlie  Soripturea,  2x4. 

Qaloaria,  aite  of,  $96b 

Calder,  river,  J85,  476,  480^ 
489;  vale  of  th(v  47  J,  480^ 
498. 

Caldron  Snont^  175. 

Cal  verier,  45  j. 

— —  Hall,  aoaoe  of  the 
*  Yorkshire  Tragedy,'  4$!. 

,    Walter,    pressed    to 

death,  4$j. 

Cambodunum.  site  ot  485. 

Camps  Mounts  fine  oedan, 
84. 

Gampeall,  church,  library, 
and  vicarage,  84, 

Cannon  Hall,  527. 

Cariton  Hall,  100. 

Carlyle,  Thos.,  bis  account  of 
the  battle  of  Manton  Hoor, 
271. 

Carnaby,  158. 

Carperby,  jJ4. 

Carr.  arcbitectk  his  btrCbplaoe, 
498. 

—^  House,  residence  of  the 
Childcre  family,  8,  545. 

Carthusian  Order  in  Eng- 
land, 244. 

Castle  Dykes,  3x7. 

Castlelonl,  38$. 

Castle  Howard:  Walpole's 
description  of,  x68;  pic- 
tures, 169-17} ;  musemn, 
gardens,  171 ;  mausoleum, 

>73. 

Stat,  168. 

Hill.  48}.  507. 

— Levington,  215. 
Oastlestead,  287. 
Oastleton,  127 ;  w»lks  fh»n, 
227. 


Cataractoninm,  Me  at,  j^. 

Oitrigg  Force,  359- 

Oattai,  276. 

Catterick,  bridge,  346 ;  bap- 
tisms m  the  Swale  at,  (7 
FsallB«»  J46 ;  cfaurdi. 
stained  glass,  braasee,  j^ ; 
eaithworlui,  J4B. 

Gautley  Spout,  249. 

Gawoo4,  ArohUBho[/!s  palaeiL 
16. 

Oswthonie,  Roman  camps  ai 
106. 

Cayton  Bay.  186. 

— —  sUl,  192- 

OeaddaCSt  Ouidor  Lidifieid). 
207. 

Oedd,  monaalery  at  Lasting^ 
ham  foonded  by,  207. 

Chaloner,  Sir  Thoa,  the  vary- 
ing of  alum  in  Engi^nd 
b^un  by,  2?2 ;  egccommu- 
nicated  by  the  pope,  2^2. 

Chambers,  marine  arfisl 
bfsbirtfap]afee;2x^ 

Ghaatrey,  Sir  Fraaeis,  aotlop 

of,  45  J. 
Chapel  HoBMk  4261 
Chapel-le*Dalc,  444. 
Chapeltown,  548. 
Charles  I^  lays  siege  to  HqH. 
ro6;  al  Red  Ball,lieed3.  ni 
Chatbom,  451. 
Cherry  Button,  1)9. 
Cbevei  Hall,  514. 
Cholmley,  Sir  Hugh.  Us  a^ 

fimce  of  Soarborongl}  cts- 

tie,  i8x. 
Chomley,  Sir  Richard,  effiS7 

of,  20!. 
Ghristisnity,  Its  introdnrtta 

into  Ycrkshlx«,  xfL 
Church  Fenton.  88. 

Oarltorih,  515. 

Clapham,  44X. 

Gave,44t. 

Junction.  441. 

family,  tradltioB  as  to 

their  Intmneot,  4x4. 
CUurke,  Daniel,  scene  of  l>t> 

murder,  28(X 
Cleekbeaton,  465. 
Gleycland,  district  oC  tlS- 

P0Tt,2fO. 

Cliire,xo9. 

Cliiford,  fkmily,  PosKSSoti 

of  Londesborougn,  116;  0* 

Skiptoa,  4x0-421. 
,  Lord,  slain  at  DioUo«' 

dale^  86.5x7.  ^  . 

— — ,  Henry  (the  •  Shephw* 

Lord  *'),  Ij6;  bis  Ufe  »^ 

Barden,  4x7. 
— -^  LadT  AinM^GbunlH»<^ 

Pembroke,    reslans  Bf 
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GLiriOBD. 

Oen,  417 1  tkiBleh  oC  ber 

life,  420^  421. 
niironl,TlUtgepl3K. 
Clotfa-tnde  of  Leeda^  |88; 

mamtfactmpe,  J9?. 
Ooogitton  Wyke^  186. 
Coal  mod  coUteriei^  zamy- 

XXX  vli. 
CrMtbam.  East,  250. 
Cubdcn.  BSobanl.  hisMbool, 

Cock,  rirer,  j ij,  516^  jiS. 

Cuckaboi  MiLU  3i8. 

Coifi,  hcatben  priealk  ocmrer- 

rioo  ot  XJ7« 
Goteridge,  UMtley,  at  8ed« 

bergh.  145. 

Coley,467. 

Colne,  liver,  481. 

Golvile  of  the  l>atob  Sir  John, 

256. 
Commondale,  228. 
CcQgreve,     dramidla^     his 

Urlhplafe«L  5»- 
ConiDi^bOToa^  Castle,  de- 

•cribed  In  'Ivaahoe,'  date 
sad  history,  508,;  deaerip* 
tioo,  fo8,  510;'  tomb  of 
Hengikk  ao  called,  510, 
chord],  fta 

CQof4toae,426. 

OoQonlev,  i$8. 

Coutable,  xamily  of,  129. 

- — ,  Barton,  j%^ 

Coiutaatfne  tiie  Ghreat,  pro* 
claimed  emperor  at  York, 
II. 

Coostantliu  GUonu^  hia  re- 
afateoe  and  death  at  York; 

20. 

Cook,  OapiatB,  ebcmnnavi- 
gBtoi;  at  Whitbj,  211 ;  at 
tiUitiwe,  32} ;  his  oolmni^ 
2)0 ;  hia  birthplaoeb  me- 
morials of,  248. 

GwkrUas  HaU,40i. 

Cooper  Bridge  Junction,  5<x». 

Coptey  tomba  at  Sprot- 
Doroo^  fix* 

OofmaOUiorpe,  90. 

CuroeUan  B^y,  x86. 

CoUientone,     J72; 
372 ;  ruins  of  castle,  17a. 

Cf^ier,  rlvei;  }4|. 

Gbtttngham,  X94- 

GQQDdl  of  the  North,  xxU. 

Cover,  river,  J28. 

<^vsnlale,  399. 

— ,  Miles,  Bishop  of  Exeter, 

hia  birthphnee,  129* 
(^rretham,  |18. 
—  Abbey,  nxlna  of,  318; 

efllglsa,  328. 

0tnrBBdCSlfrocki^4Xi' 
Cowesby,  2|8. 


DANES. 

Oovlek  Hall,  109. 
Gowthorpe,  venerable  oakat, 

^  17^  JW. 

Gowton,  246. 

Goxwold  (Steme'a  vicangeX 

obnrch.  monumenia,  254. 
Crakebalf,  322. 
Grathome,  234. 
Craven,  Sir  William,    Lord 

Mayor,  418;  hia  son  the 

flrat  Sari  of  Graven,  418. 
— ,  deaneiy  ot,  419. 

Fault,  the^  ziii.  433. 

Ccayke^  ruins  of  castie^  tradl^ 

tion  of  St.  Cuthbert,  235. 
Oreaacra^  JE^idval,  and  wtft^ 

cnriouB    nKnmnenta    of, 

5x1. 

Greasy,  Hugh,  church  his- 
torian, 403- 

Greswick,  J.,  artist^  527 ;  hia 
bhthpiaoe,  ^35- 

Griggleston,  503. 

Croft,  247. 

Grofton,  385. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  relics  of, 
tradition  ooncenUng  his 
remainsi  255 ;  at  Maraton 
Moor,  273 ;  at  Ripley  Cas- 
tle, 289 ;  atoiy  o(  at  Noi^ 
ton  Gfiinyerd,  318 ;  his  letter 
to  tiie  Council  otnoendng 
the  siege  of  Pontefract 
Castle,  38X ;  memorials  of, 
at  Famley  Hall,  408;  por- 
trait at  Weaton  Hall,  409. 

Cronkley  Fell,  374. 

—  Scar^375» 

Gropton,3o6w 

Croes  Gates,  515. 

Grow  Garth,  i$9. 

Cod  worth,  514. 

Gusworth  House,  9. 

Cutler,  Sir  John,  notice  ot 

by  Pope.  404- 
Cutlers,  Company  of,  531. 
Cutleiy,  great  mart  o^  531. 


Dacbb  Banks,  286. 

-»— ,  Lordk  slain  at  Towton, 

518;  his  monument,  510. 
Dale,  the,  valley  and  hamlet, 

296. 

beck,  444. 

End,  438. 

Dalton  junction,  246. 
— «  Holme  Hall,  152. 
Danby  Beacon,  225 . 

Castle,  225. 

—  Tillage,  227. 

Danes,   their  settlements  In 

Northvmbria,  xviL 


DOTXCUFJnB. 

Danes'  Dyke,  194. 

Danum.  ancient^  alte  of,  3. 

Darfleld,  church,  effigies,  ci^ 
littk  in  churchyanC  SH- 

Darley,  286. 

Darlington,  247. 

to  Barnard  Caatle,  36a 

Damley,  Henry,  hia  birth- 
place^ 3^. 

Darton,  church,  504,  527. 

Deame,  river,  549. 

Deame  and  J>ove  canal, 
507. 

Dee,  river,  34J. 

Deep  Car,  528. 

Deepdale,  37a 

Defoe,  Daniel,  at  Halifax. 
473 ;  his  passage  of  Black- 
atone  Edke,  476;  descrip- 
tion of  toe  country  near 
Halifiix,  476. 

Delghton  stat.  ^ 

De  la  Pole,  family  oi;  103. 

Denbv  Dale,  525. 

Dentdale,  345. 

Denton  Park,  409. 

De  Qulncy,  Peter,  329. 

Derwent,  river,  tii,  133 ;  val- 
ley, 168;  tributariea,  168. 
190;  source  and  course. 
176. 

Devil's  Arrows,  270. 

Devonshire  Arms  notel,  412. 

Dewsbury,  479 ;  church.  480; 
sculptuns,  Saxon  tomb. 
48a 

Dialects  of  Yorkshire,  11. 

Dlgglc,  487. 

Dimllngton  Hill,  I2X. 

Dodworth,  528. 

Dodsworth,  Roger,antiquary, 
his  birthplace,  259. 

"  Dog  of  Alcibladefl,^at  Dun- 
combe  Park,  261. 

Dolben.  Abp.,  bis  tomb,  50. 

Dobnan,  Thomaa,  monument 
to,  133. 

Don  river  and  valley.  90, 908, 
yio,  526,  529.  530,  541, 
547 ;  rise  of,  526. 

Doncaster;  hotels  and  rafl- 
ways,  3;  situation  and  his- 
tory, 3 ;  St.  Oeoige's  eh., 
painted  glass,  organ,  com- 
parative cost,  5,  6;  St. 
James's  Church,  7 ;  Christ 
churth,  7  ;  races  and  race- 
course, 7;  railway  fac- 
tories, 8;  ancient  crosa, 
buildings,  8 ;  excursion,  8. 

to  York,  83. 

••  Dothcboys,"  368. 

Dove,  river,  507,  $49;  valley, 
267. 

Dovediffe,  54^ 

2  B  2 
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DowkaboUoQ  Oftve, 

and  homan  reoudiM,  417. 
DngOD,  legend  of  a,  124. 
"'Dragon  of  WanUej,*^  529, 

5JO. 
Dragon's  Den,  $29. 
Drax  priory,  ilM  uC  iia 
Driffield,  Great,  Its  aattqui- 

ties,    z$6;    chnrdi,    bao- 

rellef,  156. 

.Little,  156. 

Dri|^tUngi(m,488. 
Dropping  Well  at  Knarea- 

boroo^  279. 
•*  Drunken  Baniabj,"  moQii- 

ment  of,  348. 
Dodmanstone,  48;. 
Duncombe  Park,  acalptnre, 

pictures,  park,  fine  view, 

261. 
Danfonl  Bridge,  526. 
Donsley,  218. 

E 

Easbt,  abbey  and  choich, 
^54;  pariah  diorch,  156; 
the  Abbot's  Elm,  J56. 

Easglll.  447. 

Kirk.  446. 

EaslngUm,  121. 

Easingwold.  2^5. 

East  Coatham,  25a 

Easter  controvert,  synod  to 
determine  the,  2x4. 

Eaatrinston,  114. 

East  Wilton.  329. 

Eastwood,  476. 

Ebberston,  177. 

Eboracum,  andent,  20. 

Ecclesfleld,  church,  548. 

Eden,  riyer,  144. 

Edstone,  265. 

Edward  L,  plan  of  his  towns, 

99- 
— —  IV.,  story  of  his  Im- 

prisonment  In  Mlddleham 

Castle,  and  escape,  J27; 

gains  the  battle  ofTowton, 

518. 

Edwin,  first  CSiristian  Ung 

of  Northomlxia,  his  con- 

yenlon,  24 ;  his  doith,  91 ; 

his  conferences  with  P&ul- 

inus,  and  oonversion,  Ij6, 

*  Edwin  and  Emma,'  grave 

of  the  lovers  in  the  poem, 

j68. 
Eggieston  Abbey,  nilna  of, 

310. 
Eglin's  Hole,  290. 
EgUston  Hall,  J71. 
Effton  Bridge,  219 ;  charcfa, 

220. 


Eldwick,  Roman  remains  a*^ 

4x0. 
£Ued^  Princess,  abbess  of 

Whitby,  215. 
EBand  family,  stoiy  of  an 

extraordinary  fieud  in  the, 

501,502. 

Hall,  501,  501. 

— —  New  Hall,  50J. 

Edfle,  50J. 

EUerbeck,  stream  and  ^en, 

2ia 
Ellerker,  96. 
EUerton  Priocy.  rains    of; 

«7- 
Elliot,  EbenesBer.  *'Oom-Law 

Rhymer,"  notice  of,  515, 

543- 
Elloughton,  96. 

Ehnete,  ancient  district  oC 

J87,  515. 

Bmbaay,  priory  founded  at, 
removed  to  Bolioo,  41J, 
418. 

Emsali.  South.  176. 

Ermyn  Street,  9, 84. 

EScrtck,  church,  17. 

Park,  pictursa,  17. 

Esholt  Hall,  45i. 

EshtcMi  Hall,  extensive  li- 
brary, pictarea,  4;a 

Eak  river,  ge<dogy  of  hiU 
country  near,  205;  at 
Whitby,  1x2;  in  Wester- 
dale,  227. 

— •  v:aUey,  iron  blast  flir- 
naoes.  21  x. 

Espec,  Walter,  founds  Ktrk- 
ham  and  Rievaulz,  262. 

Eston,  Stat,  and  ijuarriest 
25a 

—  Nab,  252. 

Etton,  152. 

Etty,  WiUiam.  his  birfb- 
place,  78;  his  description 
of  Hun,  xoi. 

Exl^,  502. 

7 

Facxbt  HHI,  2||. 

Fairfax  Ikmily,  89. 

— -,  Edward,  translator  of 
Tasso,  his  birthplace,  409. 

-»«%  Ferdmando,  Lord,  hta 
defienoe  of  Hull,  106;  his 
birthplaoe,  409. 

-— >  llkoeL,  Lord,  his  monu- 
ment, 406;  his  reeldenoe, 

409- 
k  Sir  Thoa^  portraits  of 

him  and   hia   wife^  258; 

Pontefract    besieged    17, 

j8i;    takea  Leeds,    388; 

memorials  of,  atFaraley 


Hall,  496;  his  biitfa|)laff!, 

409- 
Falcon  CUnt^  375: 

Fy]lngFoine^2i2. 

Fangfoea,  xji. 

FanshawQ,  Sir  lUch^  tras- 
lafeor  of  Camoens,  548. 

Farfleld  Hall,  4x2, 

Famdale,  227. 

Rsradey  HaB.  eoOectioo  ef 
pictures,  landacapw  cA 
drawinga  by  Tunwr.  in> 
teresting  nifmoria^  407. 

Tyas,485. 

Euiconberg  tooifaa  in  Cox- 

w<M  church,  25A. 
Faux,  Guy.  his  blrthplaeesDd 

career,  78. 
FeMtherstone,  385. 
FelisUrk,    cfauroh,   elBgiei 

stained  glass,  238. 
Felkirk,  514. 
Felon  Sowe  of  Boteby.  ]6£l 
Fenay,  4861 

Fenybridge,  battle  at,  16, 86. 
Ferriby,  98. 
Fielden,  John,  bis  namaotb 

ootton-miU.  477. 
Files,  mannfiHwRttire  of.  54a 
Fljey,  192 ;  its  andent  im* 

portanoe,  firiierte^  cfanrcb, 

19  J. 

Brig,  X9}. 

Ftanber.  135, 154, 162. 
FtogliaU  Lane  Stat,  124. 
Fisher,    John,    Biidiop    of 

Rodiester,  141. 
Flshlake,  vUlagsand  dmrdw 

91- 

Fltialan,  Sir  Brian,  his  Bkooor 

ment  at  Bedale.  }2i. 
Fltiroy,  Henxy,  son  of  Hairr 

VllUflnt  I>Bks  of  liicfa- 

mond,  35a 
Fitzwalter,  Loid,  slafai.  861 
Fltswllliam  tombs  atSpnt- 

boroarit,  fix. 
FlxbyHiai,48i. 
FlamboroQ^,  dmrch,  caves* 

lighthouse,  i^. 

Head,  196. 

Flasby  Hall,  41a 
Flatt  Wood,  162. 
Fbucman,  John,  his  fairtb* 

place,  78. 
Flaxton,  164. 
Flemlnit  Blishop  of  Uocola 


« 


I. 


iyingGhihlers^''8. 
Foggathoipe,  118. 
FbUcton,  191. 

Fordun.  the  first  writer  wb^ 
msnUoBS  Bobln  Bovd.  icw 
Forest  Kirk,  i74. 
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Forge   Valley  and    Brittoh 

Gamfv  i88. 
Vvn  AVbef,  stie  of,  J40. 
Fo«,  rivtf,  164. 

Gill.  jj8. 

Fotaaid  family,  j. 

FtiSton  -  le  •  Clay,     Sydney 

Smith's  Ilvinc.  166. 
Foantaiiw  Abbey,  poi ; 
grooDd-plaD,  J06;  founda- 
tioD  and  hiabory,  107 ; 
beattty  of  the  aite,  veoer- 
able  yew%  jo8 ;  gate-bonse, 
|o8;  ooDTentual  cburcb, 
J08  -  J  xo ;  chapterhouse, 
1 10 ;  Hall  of  Pleas.  Uicben. 
rHectoiy,  |xx ;  Abbot's 
House,  iii;  great  cloister, 
dormitoiy.  gaest-bonse,  In- 
firmaiy,  3x1;  dissolution 
and  snbseqaent  fortunes, 
112. 

HaU,  jii. 

Fox.  George,  impriaoned  at 
Scarborooi^     x8i ;     his 
preaching  at  Sedbergh,  145; 
and  at  Warmswcrth,  512. 
Freebrongh  HIU.  128. 
Frembogton,  151. 
Ftewte,    Archbishop,     bis 

Umib2_49. 
Friar's  Wood,  410. 
Friday  thorpe,  uy. 
Frith-stol,  in  Beverley  Min- 
ster, i^ 
Ftystoa  Hall,  stone  coffin  In 

the  garden,  87. 
ftynp  Dale.  220. 
Fuller,  his  character  of  York- 

ihtre.  viL 
FnlQcck.  Moravian    settle- 
ment at,  49^ 
Fylingihorpe,  225. 

0 

GimoRD^  j6o. 

6«ltn«,  forest  of»  79. 

Ganioo,  176. 

<>aigrare,    tradltloa    of  Its 

dturches,  429^ 
QKndale^l44. 
r--beck.J44. 
«ttt(m,  124. 

- — on-the-Wolds,  16  j. 
Gucoigne.  Sir  WilliAm,  tomb 

nd  effl^les,  scene  in  Shak- 

cpeare  concomiog.  404. 
Cttkell.  Mrs.,  her  notice  of 

Haworth  and   its   nelgh- 

Iwurs,  457. 45«. 
GttWlla,  425. 
««eklrk  Cave,  445. 
^veiton.   Pirn,   beheaded. 


QBANTLET  HALL. 

Gawthorpe  HaU,  seat  of  the 

Gasoolgnes,  404. 
Gearstones,  J4X. 

—  Inn,  440. 

Oent,  Thoa.,  his   residence. 

19- 

Geology  of  Torksblre,  ix. 

George-a-Green.  489, 498. 

Gheast,  Edmund,  Bisnop  of 
Salisbury.  242. 

Gibbet-law,  466. 472, 47}. 

Glggleswlck,  chuich.  414 ; 
grammar-  school,  distin- 
guished scholars,  4)$ ; 
well,  436. 

Scar,4i¥. 

GilderK>me  Street,  479. 

GUI  beck,  417. 

Gillamoor,  227. 

GlUlng  (near  Byland)  stat 
and  church,  258. 

-^—  Castle,  seat  of  the  Fair- 
faxes, 258;  stained  glass, 
portralta.  258. 

(near  Richmond),  its  an- 
tiquity, church,  J59. 

Gisbume,  churdi,  stained 
glass.  447. 

—  Park,  pictures.  44*7 ; 
white  cattle,  ancient  diink- 
ing-hom.  448. 

Glalsdale,  22a 

Glanville.  Ranulph  de.  Justi- 
ciary. Us  birthplace,  J29. 

Gledstone  House,  42}. 

Qoathland  stat,  2x0. 

,  Vale  of,  2ia 

God's  Bridge,  169. 

Golcar,  486. 

Viaduct,  486. 

Qoldsborough,  22;. 

^— >  effigies  in  the  cburdi, 
discovery  of  old  coins,  276. 

HalU  276. 

Goodmanham,  scene  of  the 
conversion  of  Edwin  of 
Northnmbrla,  xj6,  XJ7 ; 
church,  i?7. 

Goole  dodcs.  95. 

Gordale   Scar,    rare   plants, 

4I'.4>2- 

GoTxnlre,  219. 

Gower,  Sir  John,  the  poet, 
his  blrthplaoe,  165;  the 
famQy  settled  at  Sltten- 
ham,  i6f. 

Gowthwaiie  Hall,  288. 

Goxhill,  x;a 

Goydon  Pot,  289. 

Graham,  Sir  Richard,  legend 
concerning  318;  monu- 
ment tc^  319. 

Grange  Jjane.  $48. 

Grantley     Hall,     pictures, 

JI2. 


HALLAM. 

Orassington,  lead-mines  on 

the  moor,  425, 
Greasborottc^,  549. 
Great  DrlMeld,  x$6. 

Houghton,  5 1  J. 

Smeaton,  246. 

Green  Hamerion,  Henzy  IV. 

at,  275. 
Green,  John,  Bishop  of  Ely. 

X41. 
Greenfield,  488. 
— >  Archbishop^  his  tomb, 

34. 

Greenhow  Hill  lead -mines, 

29a 
Greetland,  Roman   remains, 

486. 
Greta    Bridge,   j6o;    rivo'. 

164*  166^  169^  444- 
Greweltfaorpe,  m. 

Grey,  Sir  Ralph,  executed,  4. 

Griffiths  fuully,  muouments 

or,  158. 

Grlmston  Garth,  X24. 

Grimstone,  162. 

Park.  517. 

Grinder's  asthma,  fktalitjr  of. 

5W. 

Grinton,  earthworks  at,  157. 
'  Grlstborpe  Bay,  x86. 

Oroemont,  211 ;  Priory,  211. 

Guisborough,  Priory  and 
church,  2|i;  the  moderu 
church,  roemorlate  of  the 
Brui^s,  2|2 ;  the  Hall, 
ironstone    qaanrles»    spa, 

2|2. 

Gulseley,  405. 

Gully.  Mr.,  hts  residence,  385. 


Hackpall,  iih 

Hackness,  monastery,  historr 
of,  x88;  church,  189;  vil- 
lage, iqo. 

Park,  19a 

Haibum  Wyke,  187. 

Haiffh,  50J. 

Halfpenny  House,  31$. 

Halifax:  situation,  467 ;  rise 
and  progress,  trade,  expla- 
nations of  the  name.  468 ; 
parish  church,  469 ;  Cloth- 
hall,  Town-hall,  470;  All 
Souls  church,  470,  471; 
worsted  and  carpet  manu- 
factories, 472;  muiM>um, 
47  2 ;  the  "  Halifax  gibbet," 
472,  ^73  ;  Court-houite, 
People's  Park,  old  houses, 
473;  celebrities,  474. 

Holism,  manor  of.  $32. 
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HALLA1I8BIRB. 

JElallamsfaire,  91L 

Halnaby  Hall,  247. 

HAlflham,  X17. 

Uambleton,  109. 

Hllb,  238. 

Hamerton»  275. 

Hainpole,^  J76. 

Harald  Hardradn,  Seaibo- 
rough  bunit  by,  179. 

Hardmw  Force,  )42. 

Uarewood.  manor  and  cattle, 
402;  cburcb,  tombs,  and 
effigies,  403, 404. 

— »  House,  pictures,  col- 
lection of  antique  china, 
ftM   Tlew,   vhieries,  404, 

405. 

Barlow  Csr,  28}. 

Tower,  284. 

Harpham  churco,  fine  monii- 
ments  and  bnune?,  157. 

Harrison,  John,  builds  St. 
John's  church,  Leeds,  his 
monument,  190;  his  Ikm* 
pftal,  391. 

Harrogate:  hotels,  lodgings, 
railways^  281;  sitoatiun 
and  climate,  282;  way  of 
life  described  by  Smollett, 
282;  the  first  spa  dis- 
covered, growth  of  ihe 
place,  28j ;  character  and 
uses  of  the  waters,  28}; 
walka^  284;  ezcarsions, 
284. 

to  Fateley  Bridge,  285. 

— —  to  Northallerton,  291. 

Harswell  Gate,  138. 

Hartbnm«  149. 

Hartlesp  Well,  315. 

Hatfield,  91. 

— — ^  Thomas  of,  91. 

^—  Chase,  91. 

Hauxwell,  }24. 

Hawes,  341. 

Haworth  (home  of  the  Bron- 

t«8),   4J7;    church,   457; 

character  and  manners  of 

the  people,  458. 
Haxby,  164. 

Haxey,  Thos.,  his  tomb,  35- 
HaytOB,  ijy. 
Hazlewood  Hall,  519. 
Haslehead  Bridge,  526. 
Headingley,  395. 
Healangih,  52a 
Heath.  49?. 

Old  Hall,  403. 

Hebble,  river,  467 ;  Talley  of 

Hebden  Bridge,  475. 
Hedc,  la 

Heckmondwike,  466. 
Hedon,ltj  decay,ii4;  cburcb, 
lUKlent  cross,  116. 


IXDtfiX* 


BULL. 


; 


Hein,  St,  her  monastery,  $10. 
Helen's  (SL)  Ford  and  Well, 

521. 
Helena,  Gmpresi^  21. 
HelUbecks,  344. 
-^  Gill,  344. 

Kettles,  247. 

Hellifield,  434. 

Hetansley,  hiKtory,  Its  pro- 

priet«iT8, 259 ;  ruins  01^ the 

catttle,  church,  brass»  Osnon 

Garth,  26a 
Helpertborpe,  163. 
Helsingore,  523. 
Hemingborough,diurdi,  iia 
Hemsworth,  377> 
Hengistk  so-called  tomb  ot 

510. 
Hengist-rein,  $10. 
Henrietu  Maria,  Qoeen,  at 

Bridlington,  107. 
Henry   I.,  traditi<n  of  his 

birth,  II. 

-  IV.  strudc  with  leprosy, 

275- 

y^  his  asserted  rein- 
statement of  Judge  Ga»- 
cuigne  not  true,  404. 

VL  at   Bolton    Hall. 

and  Waddiiigton  Hall,  448. 

VIIL,  bis  visU  to  York- 
shire, 3,  la 
HensalU  108. 
Hpptonstall,  476. 
Hereford,  Bohun,   Eari    of, 

killed  at  Borunghbridge, 

269. 
Heslerton,  176. 
HesUngton  Hallr  79. 
Hessay,  27^ 
Hessle,  98. 

Hickes,  Geo.,  antiouary,  242. 
->— k    John,    sheltered    by 

Alice  Lisle^  executed,  242. 
Hickleton,5i2. 
High  Cup  Nick,  376- 

Force,  374- 

'—  Hoylimd.  504. 

Whitby,  717. 

Hilda,  abbess,  ht-r  monastery 

at  Whitby,  113,215. 
Hildyard  fuoiily,  1 17. 
Hilston,  124. 
HiiioD,  monuments  of  the 

ftmily,  X28. 
HinderweU,  223- 

,  Thos.,  memorial  of;  183. 

Hipporholme,  467. 

Hipswell,  394« 

Hlstonr  of  YorkBhire.  xv. 

Hob  Hole.  213* 

— ~   Thrush,  a    woodland 

spirit,  legend  of,  267. 
Hooder,  riyer.  412. 
Hodgebeck.  river.  265,  266. 


Hofland,  Mrs^  ftf 
Holbeck  Jtmctlon,  39^,  4^ 
Holdemeast  district  oC  i^ 

scripUoD  and  hisloiT,  136^ 

127. 
Holgateb  Robert,  bb  8ciKx4 

and  hospital,  377. 
HolUn  Hail.  411. 
Holme,  river,  481;  valley  ai 

the,  524. 
on  Spalding  Moor,  i;t ; 

besoon  at,  138. 

on  the  WokH  I5I- 

Holmes^  541. 

,  aatiqiiary,  his  Urtb> 

place,  422. 
Holmflrtb,    Inmidiiiioa   at. 

52f- 

Holwtek  Scar%  374* 
Honley,  524. 
Hood  Grange^  240. 

Hill,  24a 

Hook.  Dr.,  Dean  of  CUcboter. 

189. 
Horbury,  498,  $03. 
Horcum,  Hole  o^  209. 
Horn  of  Ulpbns;  $4. 
Hornby  Osatle,  plotans,  3U. 

323 ;  church,  323. 
Hornsea,  130. 
Mere,  contest  ss  toi^t 

of   fishing   In,  geoiogical 

changes  now  in  pnlfrv^^. 

130;    cfaarader  of  cuut 

near,  131. 
Horses  of  Jervaolx,  3)o^ 
Horsfbrih,  401. 
Horton,  43B. 

Moor,  440. 

Hall,  librsir  and  col- 

lection^  463. 
Hotham.  97. 
,  Sir  John,  govdnwr  of 

Hull,  106;  be  and  bii  sou 

beheaded,  voS. 
Hoveden.  Rogtr  de,  his  birth- 

place  utd  annals,  113- 
Hovingbam^  spa,  obnrdi,  26;. 
Park,  268. 

How  Hill,  312- 

Howden,  sut.,  cburcb.  tii; 

manor -honae^  oetohrldn. 

great  borw  Cdr,  113. 114 
Howley  Hall.  477. 
Howsham,  166. 

Hall,  166. 

Httbbcrbobne,  428^ 
HuddenAeM.  trade,  andition 

of  the  pec^ila,  481 ;  tMoe, 

ftniiihis,  niiifwmiii,  ^lli 
— —  Gaaal.487. 

to  SbeffleM,  924. 

Htusgat^  154. 

Hull !  hotels,  steamen.  titta- 

tlon,  various  nsmc^  9^: 
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HULL. 

wlul^-flabeiT,  98,  lor; 
the  original  Kingstown,  99; 
founded  by  Edward  1..  99; 
docks,  100;  trade,  quay, 
Trialty-hoQse,ioi  ;Cfaiuter- 
bonae,  Wllberforce  monn* 
ment,  Holy  Trinity  church, 
Z02, 10) ;  St.Mary'8  church, 
TovA-hall,  Mufieum  of 
Literaiy  and  PhJlooophical 
Society,  104.  105;  citadel, 
106 ;  blatory,  106  ;  the 
"  bore,"  107 ',  fkctorles^  ex- 
carsiotiB,  107. 

Hall  to  Bridlington,  155. 

tit  Hornsea,  xi6. 

to  Withcrnsea,  114. 

Bomber,  riyer,  98 ;  duck,  1 00 ; 
estuary,  107. 

' ,  King,  107. 

Hnmbleton,  124. 

Honmanhyi  X94< 

HantcUiTNab.  224. 

Honier,  BeT.  Juwph,  his- 
torian, S15 ;  hia  graya,  548. 

Hunslet,  187. 

HuntsoMui,  Mr^  the  art  of 
melting  and  caatlng  st^l 
to  Yen  ltd  by,  5J7. 

Hiuthwaite,  254. 

Hiitchlntion,  John,  his  special 
doctrines,  birthplace,  124. 

Hntton,  17  J. 

——,  ftmily  of;  its  eminent 
members,  357. 

.  Ardibisbop,  his  tomb, 

50. 

—  Buscel,  191. 

Gnintiw-ick.  156. 

,   Matthew,    Bishop    of 

Darbant,  aneodoie  of^  440. 


Ilklbt:  hotels,  hydropathic 
cstabUshments,  situation, 
Boman  remains,  water-core 
^iem,  4C9 ;  cfaarda,  curi- 
ous efflgy,  ancient  crosses, 
411 ;  walkd  in  the  neigh- 
%oarhood,4Xi. 

iogeUingmn.  I59- 

Isglebeid,  Philip  de,  117. 

ingleborongb,  44;. 

- — Cave,  441. 

p-  HaU,  440 

uglfeby  Groenhow,  229. 

lo^eton,  444. 

Inpnanthorpe  Hall,  52 j. 

logthorpe  Orange,  42i. 

JQiiadallon  at  Sheffield,  541. 

'iHon,  sword  of,  4IO8. 

Iron,  oonversion  or,  into  steel, 
5j6i 


.     KILNWICK. 

Iron  manufacture  described, 

249, 464. 
— —  andironetoneBtXZxUi. 
Iitnrium,  site  of,  27a 
Ivelet  beds,  J58. 


Jamxs  the  Deacon,  J24. 

I.  of  Sooilnnd,  captore 

of,  196. 

Jenkins,  Henry  ("Old  Jen- 
kins ").  notice  o(  ^49. 

Jervaulx  Abb^,  raius  of; 
J  29;  founded  originally  at 
For&  J  29;  plan  of  the 
buildings,  church,  diapter- 
house,  129;  tombe  of  the 
abbots,  }  ro ;  its  cheese  and 
breed  of  horses,  }^;  its 
last  abbot  hanged,  celebri- 
ties of,  ?2X. 

Jet  found  and  worked  near 
Whitby,  217. 

Jews,  maaaacre  oC  at  York 
In  1190.7$. 

John  of  Bridlingion,  reputed 
saint.  198. 

of  Ottunt  Inn,  |86. 

Jonett,  Paul,  126;  soa^flgbt 
with,  off  Flamborough 
Head,  196. 

July  Park,  210. 


KSASDOK,  if8. 

Force,  158. 

Kelfchley,  456. 
Keld,  ?59. 
Keldgate,  155. 
Kellington,  108. 

Kent,  Wm.,  landscape  gar- 
dener, his  birthplace,  20f . 

Kettlcneas,  22J. 

Kett4e^ell,  427 ;  hills  roimd, 
428. 

,  John,  noqJnroT,  242. 

Koyingbam,  117. 

Kiddal  Hall.  516. 

Kllbum,  2}6. 

Kildale,  228. 

Kildwlck,  458. 

—  Grange,  458. 

Hall,  458. 

Kilham,  158. 
Killingbeck,  stream,  $15* 
KiUlngnoble  Sciir,  210. 
Killing  Pits,  2xa 
Kilnbarst,  $47. 
Kilnsea,  121. 

Kllnsey  Crag,  426s 
Kilnwick.  Percy,  1J4. 
on  the  WoldsH  156. 


KNABESBOBOXJQH. 

Kilton  Ossile,  ruins  <it,  214. 
Kilvington,2t7. 
Kingsdale,  446. 
Kinfi^ton-upon-HulU  99 ;  see 

Hull. 
Kingstown,  its  msemblance 

to  Edward  L's  "  Bastides," 

Ktplingcotes.  119. 
KIppax  Park,  $16. 
Kirby  Qrindalythe,  i6j. 

Malzeard,  jij. 

UiiiienLile,  134. 

Wharfe,  88. 

Kirk  Bramwith.  9a 
Kirkbum,  Norman   church, 

I{irkburton,  486. 

Kirkby,  231. 

— —  MaUuon.  4;a 

— —  Moondde,  266. 

——  Bavensworth,  J59. 

—  Wiake,  church,  htalned 
glosH,  241. 

Kirkdttle,  diurrh,  andent 
sun-dial,  265 ;  famous  bone- 
cavern,  265. 

Kirkbam,  166;  Prioiy  (re- 
maln»),  «tory  of  its  founda- 
tioii.  166 ;  Gatehooxe, 
bird-fair,  diurch,  167 ; 
legend,  168. 

Kirk  Dcighton,  522. 

Hamprton,  275. 

Kirkheaton,  486. 

Kirkleatbani,  hospital,  fine 
stained  glas^  in  tbe  chapel, 
museum,  library,  25  X ; 
church,  brass,  25X. 

Hdll,  251. 

Kirklees,  traditional  scene  of 
Kobin  Hood's  death,  500 ; 
the  park,  501. 

KirkllngtoD.  church,  brass, 
8taln«'d  glass,  )J9. 

Kirk  Smealon,  86. 

Kirkstall  village,  398  ;  abbey, 
hiftU>ry  and  dettcription. 
)98-4ox ;  antiquities  found 
in  the  rulni^  iron-works, 
church,  401. 

•—  Grange,  401. 

Knapton,  176. 

KnareHborougfa,  277;  situa- 
tion and  trade,  777 ;  diordi 
and  c«stle,277 ;  ()c«icf{ed  by 
Lilbumc,  27«;  Dropplng- 
Well.  279 ;  lime«U>n(*  quar- 
ry, St  Robert'K  Chapel, 
the  Priory,  notioe  of  si. 
Robert,  279;  cave  of  Si. 
Giles  (Ncene  of  the  murder 
of  Daniel  Clarke*),  Rtorv  of 
Bugene  Aram,  John  Met- 
CAlf(Blind  Jacii).  281. 
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KNOTTINQUnr. 

Knotttnglcy.  86. 

to  tioole,  io8. 

Knowlt«,  Herbert,  bis  lines 

on  Rldunond  cburchyu-d. 

i5|. 


LiACT.llunUyotj'jS. 

,  llbert  de^  foonda  Pooie- 

fract  castle,  nS. 
Lalster  Dyke,  499. 
Lamidugh,  Afc^.,  hia  tomb, 

Lamwith,  river,  129. 

Lancaster,  Thoa.  £aii  of, 
notice  of  blB  rebellion 
against  Edward  D.,  defeat 
and  ezecniion,  269,  J78, 
J79 ;  miracles  wrought  at 
his  tomb^  qnestlon  of  his 
canonization,  discovery  of 
his  supposed  ranaina,  87, 
179;  site  of  his  tombb  184. 

Landon  inn,  at  the  JunctloD 
of  three  counties,  J74. 

TiSngbargh  Ridge,  129. 

Ijuigstrothdale,  428,  429. 

Langton  Hall,  us,  roi. 

Lartington,  {67. 

Hall,  J67. 

Lastiugham,  ancient  monas- 
tery at,  207 ;  church  and 
crypt,  208;  Oedd's  Well. 
208. 

Latimer,  last  Lord,  his  monu- 
ment and  elBgy  at  Well, 

315. 
LangbtoQ  -  en  -  le  >  Mortheo, 

550. 

liavatrae^  site  of;  |68 ;  situa- 
tion and  plan,  Roman  re- 
mains, J69. 

Laver,  stream,  369. 

Leake,  237. 

Lfalholme  Bridge,  225. 

Leaserigg,  2XX. 

Leathley,  ^. 

Leavening  Brow,  x6o. 

LeconfieUfOBstle,  152. 

Ledsham,  5x6. 

Ix-dstone  Hall,  516. 

Leeds :  stations,  botela.  rail- 
ways,  comparative  import- 
ance, J87;  hlstoTy,  J87, 
388;  cloth  trade,  J88;  Su 
Peter's    diurch,     stained 

Slaas  and  monumental  ;8q  ; 
L  Saviour's,  390  ;  Su 
John's^  founders  tomb, 
J90 ;  hospital,  Mi :  town- 
ball,  PhUosopbicai  Hall, 
)9i ;     mnseimi,     library. 


LONDESBOROXJGH. 

191^  Clotb-haUa,  bridge, 
grammar-school,  ?9i ;  hos- 
pital. Medical  School,  191 ; 
manufactories,  J9?,  394. 

Leeds  to  Bradford,  419. 

—  to  Harrogate,  398. 

to  Manchester,  477. 

toSelby,  5x5. 

to  Sklpton.  409, 4JX 

to  Wakafield,  M. 

and    Uveipool    Canal, 

Learning  Lan^  ]ax* 

Lees  Hall.  409. 

Legeoliam,  site  of,  385. 

Le  Gros,  Wm^  Earl  of  Albe- 
marle, caatle  of  Scarbo- 
rough built  by*  x8a 

Leomunds  (St),  Lord,  Us 
birthplaoe,  422. 

L'Eipec^  Walter,  fimnderof 
Kirkham  Priory  aiki  other 
tvligiouB  bouaea,  166. 

Leven,  church,  ftagment  of 
andfent  crosik  198. 

LeTenthorpe  Hall,  466. 

Levlaham,  209. 

Leybum,  325. 

-— >  to  Sedbeiigh,  |j6. 

Libraries  at 
Escrick  Park,  18. 
Kirkleatham,  251. 
teeds,  J9I,  392. 
SbeflBeld,  514. 
Whitby.  217. 
York  Minster,  58. 

Lighthouse  on  Spurn  Head, 

X2X. 

Lllbume,  siege  of  Kitarea- 
borough  Gasde  by,  278. 

Lilla  Gross,  2x2. 

Limestone  quarries  near  Wo- 
mersley,  86;  caverns  near 
Horton,  419. 

Llndholme,  91. 

,  William  of,  9|. 

Linen  manulkcture  at  Leeds, 

393* 
Linton,  42$. 
Ldquorloe,  its  cultivation  and 

manufacture  at  Pontefkact, 

384. 
Liaaett,  if9i 
LitUe  DriffleU,  156. 
— —  Rndstone,  202. 

Stainforth,  419. 

Littoadale,  426. 

IJveTsedge,465. 

Lockington,  155. 

Lockwood,  524. 

Loftbouae,  224,  289,  488. 

Loidia,  387. 

Londeaborough,  sfaU,  t]$; 
the  Ibrmn-  mansion,  d«>- 
Ment  or  Uie  eatate.  X36 ; 


MABSnOK. 

probable  Roman  viilaat. 

i}6;  tumuli  near,  137 
Londtm  to  Harrogate,  517. 

to  Hull,  9a 

to  Leedflb  376.  jw- 

to  York,  2. 

Long  Hull,  212. 

Maraton,  273. 

Preston,  414. 

Rlston,  130. 

Longwood,  486^ 

Low  Moor  ironwoKk^  4^ 

465. 
Lowdiorpe^  197. 
Luddendcn  Foot,  475. 
Luud,  153. 
Loue,  rirer,  373. 
lAmMaie,  373. 
Lythe,  222. 


Mabdsk,  anecdote  of,  171. 

MaglB,Giteor,  36a 

Magnn%  Tbos^  legend  cob- 
oeming,  236. 

Malbam,  43a 

—  Cove,  432. 

Water,  433. 

Mallyan's  Spout,  2it. 

Maltby,  949. 

Maiton  CJiincL  sCaL),  iti  an- 
dent  Importance  and  p(»l- 
tioo,  X74;  htstoiy,  i74i 
churches,  Mte  of  Koman 
castrum,  Roman  mnaiw, 
¥75 ;  British  camp^  X75. 

Manchester  Hole.  289. 

Mannlngbam  Mills,  463- 

Manston,  9x5. 

Manufactures  of  Yorkshire, 
zxziiL 

Mapplefton,  125. 

Mwneet,xi4. 

Mariahea  Road  stai,  203. 

Markenfield  Ball,  3i3- 

Market  Welghton.  138. 

toSelby,  t|X 

Markham.  Abp^  his  tfomb, 
48. 

MarmioD  family,  Cb^  lord- 
ahlp,  316;  their  tombs  at 
Tanfleld,  3'6;  their  ex- 
tinction, 317. 

Manick  PMoiy,  ralDs  oC  357 

Mandexi.4B7. 

Marshall  Wm^  agiicaKar* 
ist,  his  grave,  104. 

Marake^  292, 357* 

,  seat  of  the  Hnttooi, 

pictnrei^  3J7. 

Mareton,  27}. 

— —  Moor,  battle  of,  ^7^ 
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Martin'i,  SL,  Frtorj,  ruins  of, 

156. 
IfftTton  (near  FUmaborongh), 

194. 
(blrthplaoe    of    Gftp- 

taln  Cook,   near  Middies- 

,  Kui  and  West;  421. 

Hall,  isOb 

HarveU,  Andrew,  at  Nun  Ap- 
pleton,  90;  portrait  of, 
102;  Ida  Dirthplace,  118. 

Mary  Qneen  of  8cot«  at  Bol- 
ton Outle,  jji;  traditloQ 
oonceniin&  fm  her  cap- 
tirity  at  Sheffleld,  5  J2. 

Hasbonmgh,  542. 

Slaafaam,  J14. 

Jfaaon,  Wm.,  bis  residenoe 
at  Aston,  memorial  tablet; 

Matthew,  Abp.,  bis  tomb,  49. 
Maade,  Tboa^  the  poet  of 

Wensleydale,  117. 
MaaleveraTB,  trafditkm  as  to 

tbelr  intermenti  414. 
Manle7  ftmily,  222. 
Ma»  beck,  375. 
Maser-bowl  in  York  Minster. 

55. 

Me^nz  Abbey,  remains  of, 

127. 

Ifeldnim,  Sir  John,  takes 
Scarborough,  killed  in  the 
siege  of  the  castle,  181. 

Xelmeiby  Junction,  31B. 

Meitham,  524. 

Helton,  97. 

,  Abp^  bis  burial-plaoe, 

Heroer,  Andrew,  and  his 
sons,  Soottiiih  pirates, 
180.    ' 

Hetcalf,  John  (Blind  Jack), 
notioe  of,  281. 

Metcalfe,  clan  of,  J19. 

Methiey,  stained  glass  and 
monuments  in  tbe  church, 
J85,  J86. 

JunctioD,  $14. 

Mexborou^  junction,  earth- 
works, 507. 

Heynlll,  tombs  of  the  fiunily 
at  Whorlton,  2jj. 

Mteklefell,  J76. 

3licklefield.  517. 

Mlckleton,  173. 

Nickley,  11;. 

Ifiddlebam,  726;  castle,  J26; 
dburch,  stained  f^asa^  3^^ ; 
moor,;28. 

MMdlesbrou^,  rise  and 
rapid  growth  of  ^w  town, 
2^ ;  its  iron-niaimractare. 
248. 


MCSSDMB. 

Middlesmoor,  290. 

Mlddleton,  15},  411. 

— — >  -In-TeesdaW,  lead-mines, 

Midelton.  family  of,  cfflgy  of 

Sir  Adam  de;  41 1. 
Mllford  Junction,  98. 

to  Hull.  107. 

Military  memorials  in  York 

Minster,  $0. 
urn  Bridge,  465. 
MiUgUl  Force,  J4a 
Mirtteld,  48a 
^—  Junction,  500. 
Monckton,  Sir  PhlUp;  tablet 

Mooik  &ettop,  509 ;  remains 
of  priory,  505, 5o6;QuakerB' 
burlal-gxxmnd,  506. 

Montgomery,  the  poet,  his 
biruplaoe  and  grave,  Si5* 

"  Moor-silk."  44a 

More,  Sir  Thos.  and  liunily. 
Holbdn's  picture  of,  de- 
scription and  history,  496. 

Morley,  477. 

Morrlflk  Col.,  regains  Poote^ 
fhict  castle  by  stratagem, 
j8t ;  excepted  from  mercy, 
taken,  and  executed,  j82. 

Mortham  Tower,  164. 

Morthing,  le,  district  of,  550. 

Morton,  Roman  coins  found 
at,  456. 

Moss,  10. 

Mount  Orace  Priory,  history 
and   description  of,   244. 

— ->  St.  John,  remains  of 

PrecepCory,  219* 
Mowbray,  vale  of,  J14. 
,  Ronr  de,  founds  ^• 

land  Abbey,  255 ;  tradition 

oonceming,  2561 
Muker,  J58. 
Mulgrave  Castle,  221. 
Multangular  Tower,  York, 

64. 
Murdac,   Henry,   Abbot  of 

Fountains,  |on;  raised  U> 

the  see  of  York,  J07. 
Murray,  Lindley,  his   resi- 
dence, 79. 
Museums : 

Aldborough,  271. 

Oastle  Howard,  171. 

Glggleswick,  415. 

Hiailkx.472. 

HuddetBheid,  482. 

KirUeatham,  251. 

l^««te.  J91.  W2. 
literary  and  Philosophi- 
cal Society.  Hull,  roj. 
Si-arborougb,  185. 
Sheffield,  5}4. 


KOBTUXmBKBLAND. 

Whitby,  217. 

Yorkshire      Pbiiosophlcal 
Society,  64. 
Musgravo^  Abp.,  his  tomb^  49. 
Mytholmroyd,  475. 
Myton,  "  G&m>ter  of  My  ton," 

stained  i^ass  In  the  church, 

272. 


H 

Nasubk,  19. 

NaiTerton,  157. 

Nappa  Han.  IJ9. 

Nelly  Ayre  Foes,  211. 

NeSttick  Hall,  15;. 

Kcthemlde,  426. 

Neville,  family  of,  164. 

Neviaon,  a  famous  flre»- 
booter,  his  supposed  resi- 
denoe, 2J9, 478. 

Newblggin,  171. 

New  Building,  219. 

Newburgh  Pisrk,  Cromwel-^ 
lian  relics  at,  255. 

Newby  Hall,  ooUection  of 
sculpture,  ii7. 

Wiske,  319. 

NewcasUe,  Marquis  of,  siege 
of  Hull  by,  106. 

New  Hall,  377. 

New  Hertford  river,  192. 

Newlay,45J. 

New  Malton  to  Driffield, 
x6ow 

Newton,  209. 

Hall,  5i«. 

Kyme,  520. 

upon-Ouse,  82. 

-U>. Willows,  J22. 

Nidd,  river,  82,  276^  279* 
289. 

Nidderdale,  288. 

Normans  in  Yorkshire^  xviU. 

Normanton,  5x4. 

North  AUerton,  Sydney 
Smith's  -Black  Swan'* 
inn,  241 ;  its  ale,  history, 
church,  242 ;  grammar- 
school,  celebrities,  noes, 
scene  of  the  battle  of  tbe 
Standard,  243. 

to  Leyborn,  jjo. 

North  Burton,  202. 

Cave.  Ob. 

Dean  Junction,  $03. 

— ■»—  Grimstone,  162. 

Newbald,  97. 

Northeni  Province,  extent  of 
the,  26. 

Northnmberland,  Earl  of 
(US9).  killed  by  peaeantry, 

J20. 
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Norton,  86^  176. 

,  family  of,  their  activity 

in  Tebellioniy  ii8 ;  brassen 
of,  at  Wath.  ji8;  their 
attainder,  424. 

-— ,  Christopher,  bb  de- 
scripUoD  of  a  scene  in 
Bolton  Castle,  jjz, 

——  Conyers,  andeitt  home 
of  Uie  Nortons,  afterwards 
of  the  Qrahams.  jiB. 

No>tel  Priory,  history  of 
the  Aagustinian  establish- 
ment, 495;  the  modem 
house,  its  ociIleoti<m  of  pic- 
tores,  496;  Ubrac7,497. 

Notton,  514. 

Noa  Ajppleton  Hall,  test  of 
the  Fairfazea,  89. 

Nunbomholme;  i)5. 

Nunkeelii^  159. 

Nun  MonktoD  church,  80. 

Nnnnington,  259. 

Natwith  Camp^  314. 


nucooB. 

Qzlee,    Rev.    Mr.,   his  rare 
library   and  attainments, 


I 


at, 


re- 


Oakkxshaw,  514. 
Oaks  Colliery,  accident 

505- 
Oakweli  Hall,  419. 
Obtrush  Roque,  167. 
Old  Malton,  Priory,  17$  ; 

mains  of  charch,  175. 
Olicana,  site  of;  41a 
Oliver's  Moimt,  187. 
Ormsby,  24,8. 

OSk  or  Oswi,  tradition  oi;  130. 
Omnotberley,  244. 
Oswaldkirk,  259. 
OBwi,  King  of  Northombria, 

2i| ;  ai  the  synod  at  Whii- 

by,  214;  his  pave,  2i5< 
Onrin,  King  of  Deira,  murder 

^  of,  359- 

Otifcy,  charch,   monnments, 

405 ;  manor-house,  406. 
— -*    Chevin,     magnlfioent 

view  from,  406. 
Otterington,  241. 
Ottringbam,  117. 
Oughty  Bridge,  528. 
Ottlton,  386. 

Ouae  river,  10, 82, 95,  107. 
Overton  charch,  80. 
OwBtQn,8}. 
Owthome,  disappearance  of 

chur^    sod    churchyard. 

nrarder  in  the  vicarage. 

>1J. 


!  PAoniu,  or  Paul,  1x6. 

{  Palty.  Ardideacuo, his Urth 


place,    4J5;     hia    school, 

435. 
,  Rev.  Wm.,  brass  plate 

to  bis  memory,  415. 

PftlUser,  Wm..  Afap.  of 
Cashel,  242. 

Paun&l,  405.     , 

Park  Foes,  29a 

Parke,  Baron  (Lord  Wens- 
leydide),  bLt  birthplaoe, 
316. 

Partington,  5x5. 

Pateley  Bridge,  287. 

Patrick  Brompton,  J22. 

PatringtoD,  118 ;  dmrch,  one 
of  the  glories  of  Yorkshire, 
its  antiqully,  xi8;  lisdy 
chapel  and  Kaster  sepul- 
chre, 119;  tappoeed  site 
of  the  Pnetoriomof  An- 
tonlnas^  12a 

Paulinas,  his  conferenoes 
with,  and  oonverbion  of, 
£dwtn  of  Northumbria, 
x]6,  137;  tradition  of;  at 
BrafTeTton,  269;  tradition 
of.  at  Dewsbory,  480. 

PenhQl,  JH- 

Penifttone.Janctjttat,icbarcb. 
entrendunents  near,  529. 

Penyghent,4l8. 

Pepper  Hall,  246. 

Pen^  family,  88.  111; 
their  state  at  Wressd,  iii ; 
shrine  ip  Beverley  Min- 
ster. 144;  chantry,  146; 
tombs.  144,  146, 

Pet«'r  of  Langtoft,  198. 

Phillips  on  tlie  geology  of 
Yorkshire,  x-xii. 

Philpot,  Alderman,  flet«t 
equipped  by,  180;  im- 
peached and  aoquitti'd,  180. 

Pickering,  antiquity,  deriva- 
tion of  name,  chturch,  2o| ; 
castle,  204. 

— ,  l^ihe  of,  201. 

^— ,  vale  of,  20J. 

Plckhill,  119. 

Piercebridge,  j6o. 

"  Pllgrimaga  of  Grace,"  his- 
tory of  the  rising  so  called, 
and  its  Bupprowicai  xx- 
xxii,  4. 41a 

Piimoor,  2i6. 


BAILIVATB. 

Plnder's  Oreen*  49S. 

Plumpton  I^rk,  281. 

Pocklington  stai,  good  dobs- 
mt^nts  in  diuxcb.i|j. 

Pompooall,  lite  of.  522. 

PoDlefiact,  attoatioii.  J7T; 
castle,  history  and  descniw 
tlon  oC  i77-|8i;  renuioi 
of  church  of  All  ijainttiv  jdR 
of  aopiac  Prioiy.  m; 
ciiltivatloQ    of   Uquorioe. 

PuppletoD,  371. 
Population  of  Yorkahii^TtL 
Port  Clarence,  250. 
Potter,  John,  Abp.  of  Out* 

terbury,  49a. 
Pottery  Cart,  8. 
PrKtorium,  soppoied  sHe  oC 

12a 
Preston.  114. 
Priestl*^,  Dr.,  bis  bixthpbce. 

Pudsey,  499. 


QUEKNBBUKY,  466. 

Quintin,  St.,  fismUy  of;  in* 


B 

llACisoouBSG,  near  Bicbmood, 
fine  view  from.  256. 

RadcUffe,  John,  f ooad  r  of 
the     Raddlffe      Ubnr[, 

242,  49>- 

Bailwayt! : 
Qn^at    Northern,  2,  JT^ 

459,467,488. 
HuU     and     HoMenes^s 

X14. 
Lancashire  and  Torlc^birf . 

loa,  498,  50}. 
Manchc^ler,  ShefBeld.  «ra 

Llnoolnshirev  5M- 
Midland,   429,    447>  4^^ 

Nortb-Bastcra.  109, 126*  '<<• 
160,  i6t,  247,  254.  ^ 
173.  «85.  I9X.  !».  i^ 
l6o,  ma,  51$. 

Nortii  Ifidland.  51*- 

North-Westcrn,  477- 
North  YoricBhli«aMi<Vv(* 

laiMl*  225.  ^ 

Pickering    and    Wli'tt?- 

200. 
ScarboroaRh     to    Fil<y 

Flamborough  Head  •»>> 

Bridlington,  191. 
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RAINSBOBOVGH. 
Soath     Torkfthire,     904, 

RAlnsDonmgb,  Oenarol,  slatn, 


R^c 


Iph  OrtMR.  227. 
RainsglU,  289. 
BaBkeir.  2;6. 
Kavenser  rshakspeore'a  Ra- 

▼eiisparg),  X22. 
Bawden,  4}{. 
Bcwmanh,  547. 
lUydale.  341, 
Redcar,  250. 
Ked  House,  8a. 
Bedmire,  »>• 
K«eth.  J57. 
Rellgioos  houaes  In  York- 

■hire,xvi]L 
ftere  Otcmb,  camp  of,  969. 
Bembgr    fionilj.    traditiont 

conceming,  547. 
Ribbl^  river,  434,  419, 448, 

Rlbbleedale*  437. 

btbslon  Hall,  origfual  "  pip- 
pin  "  tree,  rains  of  preccp- 
tory  of  knights  Templan, 
276. 

Riccall,i6. 

Rlcbard  II.,  notice  of  hie 
dcaih.  J8a 

Richanl  HI.,  favoarite  resid- 
ence off  his  great  popu- 
larity in  Tbrkshlro,  326. 

Rkhardsoo,  Dr.,  nutumllst, 
his  grave,  466. 

Klchmond  .*  history,  349 ; 
castle,  ifo-JSii  I»rtsh 
diarch,  HI ;  grammar- 
Bcbool,  Trinity  church, 
tower  of  the  Grey  Friais, 

RiddingsgUl,  288. 

RiddleMden  Hall.  496. 

Rieninlz  Abbey,  first  right 
oC  foandatkm  and  history 
oC  26a ;  deecrlpUoQ  of  the 
ruins,  261:  proi^Gy  con- 
cerniog,  a64< 

Rillington,  176 ;  Junct.  stat, 
20  J. 

Ripley,  town -ball,  church, 
285. 

—  Osstle,  seat  of  the  In- 
gelbys,  t8j. 

•*-^  Oeoige,  alchemlatk  198. 

Ripra:  hotels,  attnadtin  and 
hisioiy,  291 ;  trade,  192 ; 
oithedral,  29»-<|02;  hos- 
pitals, j02 ;  reBiarkable 
tanralns,  jo|;  episcopal 
palaoe,  exonrsions,  90J. 

•—  Cathedral :  hlstoxy;  291 ; 
ppxNind-plan,  197;  west 
ftont,  394;  nave  295;  monn- 
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ment^  296;  stained  glaas 
in  8.  aisle,  296;  central 
tower,  296;  traQsepts,  297 ; 
dioir- screen,  298;  choir, 
stained  glaas,  299;  choir- 
aisles,  shrine  of  St.  Wil- 
frid, 299;  chapter -houae, 
vestry,  Lady  Loft,  crypt, 
foo;  exterior,  joi. 

Rise  Bash,  x  }o. 

Hallua 

"Rising  in  the  North."  his- 
tory of  ttie,  xxiii ;  cruelties 
practised  on  its  aurores- 
Bion,  xxiv  $  at  RIpon, 
292. 

Rivelin,  river,  5^1. 

Rivers.  Eari,  hu  Imprison- 
ment and  exrctttiun,  |8i. 

Robert^  St,  notice  of  his  life, 

Robertson,  Dr^  Dean  of  Dur- 
ham, ^92. 

RoUn  of  Redeadale,  117. 

Robin  Hood,  a  favourite 
haunt  of,  ieaeaxx:bes  con- 
Gt?ming,  perhaps  a  mythi- 
cal personage,  84 ;  an  actual 
personage  in  Bamsdale, 
ballada  on,  hU  Well,  8;  ; 
tradition  concerning,  a  16; 
his  encounter  with  the 
"curtail  friar  of  Foun- 
taina,"  109 ;  traditional 
scene  and  atory  of  hia 
death,  his  grave,  50a 

Robin  Hood's  Bay,  ai8. 

Butts,  3XC^ 

RoUn  Lyth's  Hole.  195. 

"  Robinson  Crusoe,"  79. 

Roche  Abbey,  rnius  of,  $49. 

Rocking-stones  on  Bilmham 
Crags.  286;  near  Atter- 
myre,  417. 

Roger,  Abpi,  hIa  snppoacd 
iomt\  J7. 

Rolceby,  701;  Roman  camp, 
park,  Sir  W.  Scott's  virit 
and  description,  j6j  :  Mor- 
tham  Tower,  the  bouse, 
J64 ;  dmrdi,  |6$. 

Rolle,  Richard,  the  "Hermit 
of  Hampole,"  9* 

Rolleston  Hall,  lay. 

Romaldkirk,  effigy  and  brass 
in  the  church,  173. 

Roos,  xa4. 

Carrs,  134. 

Roe  or  Roos,  fiunlly  of,  259. 

Rosebery  Topping,  aja 

Rosedsle,  220 ;  vlUage,  220; 
lixm- works,  aao^ 

Rosaington,  |. 

Rother.     river,     $13,     543, 

544. 
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Rotherham,  543 ;  church, 
541 ;  Abp.  Rotherham's 
college,  544. 

to  Bawtry,  540. 

^  Abp.,  his  torno^  49. 

Rougemont,  ^oi. 

Routta,  church,  braasei^  158. 

Royal  Marriage  Act,  occasion 
of  its jNUBlng.  17. 

*•  Royd,''  meaning  ot  47  J. 

Royston,  514. 

Rudby,  234. 

Rudgate.  202. 

Riidliind  Moor,  267. 

Rudstonc-on-the- Wolds,  201 ; 
the  "stone"  which  gives 
name  to  the  pariah,  203. 

Walk,  202. 

,  Little,  20a. 

Rumbald's  Moor,  earth- 
works, 411. 

Runswick  Bay,  22?. 

Rupert,  Prince,  instance  of 
his  forbearance;  409. 

Ruskin,  Mr.,  on  Turner's 
worlu,  407. 

Ruswarp^  212. 

Rye,  river,  264. 

Rutland,  Earl  of,  his  death 
at  Wakefield,  492. 

Rylstone,  the  Nurtons,  424; 
tower  and  mounds  on  Ryl- 
stone Fell,  43$. 

Rymer,  Thos.,  editor  of  the 
'FcDdera,'  342. 


S 

Saddlewortb,  487. 

Saltairo,  great  woollen  fac- 
tory, 494;  church  and 
schoola,  455. 

SsKbum-by-the-Sea,  252. 

Saltmarshe  Hall,  96. 

Sancton,  97. 

Sanctuary,  at  Beverley,  146. 

Sandal,  ruins  ofcastle,  492. 

and  Walton  Stat.,  49J. 

Sandbedc,  549. 

Sandereon,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
his  grave,  5  j^ 

Sand  Button,  16;. 

SandleyMere,  124. 

Sandsend.  alum- works,  218. 

Savage,  Archbiahop,  his  tomb; 

Saviie  fiunOy.  moDuments  to. 
at  Methley,  385;  memo- 
rials and  tombs  ot  at  Thorn* 

hill.  499- 

,  Sir  Henry,  editor  of 

Chrysoetom,  474. 
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Sftwl^  Abbe7,  foondAlion, 
blfltoiy,  and  description  of, 
449-45X. 

Saws,  monoftcfcure  of^  540. 

Sazton,  519. 

Scalby,  loo. 

Scaleber  Force,  436. 
ScampstoQ  Park,  177. 

Scarboroogh  t  staL,  177  ;  ho- 
tels, railwayD,  steamere, 
situation,  177  ;  history,  178, 
179;  casUe,  history,  and 
description  of,  179-18?; 
church  of  St.  Mary,  18); 
spa,  X84;  muMoni,  185; 
St  Martin's  church,  186; 
environs,  186;  drives  and 
excursions,  188. 

^—  to  Bridlington,  191. 

Sotrth  Nick,  magnificent  view 
flnom,  2J4* 

Scawton,  257. 

Soorborough,  15$. 

Sooresby,  l>r.  Wm.,  his  birth- 
place, 21 }. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  his  visit  to 
Rokeby,  )6}. 

Scriven  Hall.  281. 

Scrope^  Ardiblshop,  his  tomb, 
48 ;  his  "  Indulgence  Cap," 
$5 ;  i^oe  of  his  execution. 
80 ;  nis  version  of  Richard 
IL's  death,  his  execution, 
ISO. 

Scrope  and  Orosvenor  .con- 
troversy, );6. 

Scropes  of  Bolton,  family  of, 
3)2;  portraits,  33^  *  tlieir 
burial'plaoe,  356. 

Sera  ton.  jit. 

Scugdale,  2)4. 

Seamer.  176,  191 ;  rising  at, 
tn  1549, 191. 

Mere,  188. 

Seamerdale,  341. 

Seamer  water,  341 ;  tradition 
oonoeming,  341. 

Sedbergh.  345. 

Sedburg^  Adam,  last  abbot 
of  Jervaulx,  executed,  3  {i. 

SedgQwick,  Adam,  geologist, 
his  birthplaco,  345. 

Selby,  10;  bridge  over  the 
Ouse.  xo :  tradition  of  the 
birth  of  Henry  I.,  11 ;  his- 
tory of  the  Benedictine 
monastery,  xi ;  abbey- 
church,  12-15. 

Selaide,  440. 

Seasay,  brass  in  chnrcfa,  236. 

Settle,  old  houses,  433,  434. 

— —  to  Chatbum,  445. 

Settrington  Beacon,  162. 

Seven-dver,  207. 


BI0OLB8TH0RNB. 

Severas*  Hills,  78. 
Sewerby,  201. 
Sexhow,  234. 

Shandy  Hall  (Sterne's  resi- 
dence), 25;;  meaning  of 
-Shandy,"  i$f. 
Sharlston  Hall,  ancient  por- 
traits, 498. 
Sharp,  Thos.  and  Abraham, 
46t. 

Shafpe,  Ardiblshopb  his 
tomb^40. 

Shaw,  John,  puritan  vicar, 
his  monument,  544. 

Shawl,  the.  vi^w  from,  325. 

Sheaf,  river.  530. 

Sheffield:  hotels,  $30;  posi- 
tion, five  rivers,  cutlery 
ttade,  930;  the  Catlers' 
Gumpaiiy,  <3X  J  history, 
5».  51 J ;  St  Peter's  ch^ 
Shrewsbary  Chapel  and 
monuments,  $Ji;  Roman 
Gath.  church.  Cutlers'  Hall, 
market,  Shrewsbury  Hos- 
pital, library,  museum, 
c?4 ;  Botanical  Garden, 
We«len^n  Sduwl,  ceme- 
tery, bairacks,  celebrities, 
$35  ;  steel  manufactures, 
536-540 ;  mode  of  con- 
verthig  iron  into  sted,  536 ; 
shear  and  oast  steel,  537  ; 
the  Beiisemer  process,  $37, 
538;  articles  inad"  of  shear 
sted,  5?8:  gtlndmg,  539t 
540;  grinder's  asthma,  539; 
saws,  540;  file-making, 
540;  other  mannfaciores, 
540;  great  inundation  of 
lb64,  541 ;  canal,  94X> 

to  Barnsley,  547. 

to  Doncaster,  541. 

Sherbum,  church,  skirmish 
at,  88 ;  stat.,  17& 

Shepherd,  Joseph,  memorial 
church  to,  209. 

Sheriff  Hutton  i*Brk,  164. 

— *  Castle,  164 ;  compared 
wifh  Bolton,  164. 

village    and    church, 

165. 

Shipley,  454.  5»5. 

Shipton,  X35,  235- 

•>— ,  Mother,  her  repnted 
birthplace,  279. 

Shoddy  trade  and  manniao- 
ture,  4?8. 

Shrewsbury,  sixth  Earl  of, 
his  letter  to  Queen  Elisa- 
beth, 532. 

— —  monuments  at  Sfaefflold, 

5ii. 

Sbunnor  Howe,  220. 
Sigglesthome,  131. 


SMITH. 

Silkstone,  coIUeriea,  diiiicfa, 

5«7- 

Silton,  interesting  cfauch, 
rare  old  books  at  the  par- 
sonage, 238. 

Shnon  Howe,  2xa 

Sinclair,  Rev.  Eooch,  mur- 
dered. X2|. 

Sfnderby,  319- 

Sinnlngton,  204. 

Sittenham,  home  of  tbe 
Gowers,  165. 

Skiing.  121. 

Skdbruok.  85w 

Skeleton  tonr^  liit.      ■ 

SkeU,  river,  308. 

Skdton  church,  8a 

Osstle,  cartons  teoom 

history,  251. 

Skone  diurch,   156;  river 

Skinningrove,  224- 
Sklpsea  Castle,  remalnso^i ;  i 

—  Brougih,  131. 
Sklpton,  418  ;  caetie.  the  CUf- 

fordu,   419-422  ;    cfanrctL, 

grammar-school,  cdebri- 

ties,  422. 
——  to  Ingleton,  429. 

to  Ketslewell,  424- 

Skipwith.  church  sad  eon- 

mon,  x8 ;  tnmoli.  19. 
Skirooat    Moor    On^umg'. 


474. 


Skirfare,  river,  4x6. 
Skb-Uugh  sUt^  X28. 
'——^  Beck,  128. 

.  Walter,  Bishop  of  I>ar- 

ham,  128. 
Skirtington  Hill.  131. 
Skye,  Lsle  of.  487. 
Skyrack  oak  at  HeadiagltT. 

395. 
Slack,  Roman  remams,  ao- 

dent  camp,  485. 
Slaithwaite,  484. 
Sledmere,  162. 
Sleigbtholmedale,  266. 
Sleights  Chapel,  211. 

staL,  212. 

Sltngaby,  268 ;  casUe,  cfauivK 

2M. 
monuments  at  Kosre*- 

boroui^  277. 

,  Sir  Henry,  82. 

i  Sir  Wm..  disoovcn  a  9p^ 

at  Harrogate,  282. 
Smeaton,  Orsat*  146. 
.   John,  his    birt)i?l«<" 

and  reskieoo^  mnxml  ul>l''^ 

398. 
Smith.  Dr.  Fye,   bte  Nrtb- 

place,  f  If. 
,  Sydney,  his  living  ani 

realdoice,  r66. 
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fiUOLLBIT. 

SmoUett,  his  notice  of  the 
vay  of  life  at  UarrogHte, 

282. 

Soaith,  chnrch,  108. 

&iapeGa8tle,  316. 

SoQth  CavCk  resideiice  of  the 
Waghiogtons*  96. 

Emsall,  rjS. 

Frothins^iam  Hall,  Z2|. 

Skfa-lav^h,   128 ;    laws 

for  its  acfaoolmaater,  129. 

Sowerby  Bridge,  474,  503. 

Spas,  Rnglfrfi,  attention  flnt 
attracted  to,  1*19. 

Speed,  Us  cfaaracter  of  Tork- 
dhire,  viiL 

Speefeon,  194. 

Spennithorne,  n4< 

ispofforth,  remains  of  castle, 
charch,  52J. 

Sproiboroni^,  510;  church 
with  stained  glass,  $11. 

— -  Hall,  pictnres,  511. 

Spam  Hmq,  X2Q,  I2X. 

Spare,  Ripon  Hamotts  for,  293 

Staddlethorpe,96. 

Stafford,  Thos^  takes  Scar- 
borough, beheaded,  x8i. 

Stafaiborough,  506. 

StaiBhacn,  408. 

Siaioed  slass:  at  Doncaater, 
6;  at  Bolton  Percy.  88;  hi 
York  Minster,  iQi  Ji>  18, 
41,  50-52;  in  6tw  Denis, 
xorl^  60 ;  In  St  Martin's, 
York,  61 ;  in  AU  Saints', 
York,  63 ;  in  the  Gnildhall, 
York,  76  ;  at  Bishopthorpe^ 
80;  inSelbyabbey-cburcb, 
14;  in  Holy  Trinity  eh., 
HqU,  104;  in  Beverley  Min- 
ster, X47  ;  at  Thirsk,  2J7  ; 
at  Feiiskirk,  259;  at 
Kirkl^  Wiske,  241;  at 
Kirkleatham,  251 ;  in  Gil- 
IiDgOBstl^a58;  at  Myton, 
272;  in  Ripon  Cathedral, 
296,  299 ;  at  Well,  115 ;  tt 
Tanfldd,  317;  at  Wath, 
319;  at  Eirklington,  319; 
at  Bedale,  311 ;  «t  Middle- 
ham,  327;  at  Brough  Hall, 
)47 ;  at  Richniond,  353 ;  at 
Methley,  386;  at  Leed% 
380;  at  HaUfiix,  469, 47X  ; 
at  Wragby,  497 ;  at  Thioim* 
Mil,  499. 

otainforth,  90^  437. 

Stftiolaod*  ancient  cross, 
486. 

Stalntondale  clUT,  X87. 

^rfoot,  507. 

StiithBi»  223. 

Stamford  Bridge^  battle  ot 
132. 


TALLGABTH. 

Stanedge^  487. 
Stanley,  498. 
Staosfleld  Hall,  477. 
Stanwick  earthworks.  349. 

Park,  earthwortaik  300L 

Stapleton  Park,  86. 
Starbeck,  baths,  a8i. 
Starbottom,  428. 
Stean  beck;  29a 
Steel  xnannfiictares  of  Shef- 
field^ 5j6-54a 
,  method  of  conversion, 

Steeton,  459. 

mil,88. 

Stepney,  X27. 

Steraeb  Archbishop,  his  tomb, 

48. 
— ^  Lawrence,  at  Skeitoo, 

253;  his  vicarage,  254. 
Stevenson,  John  Hall,  Sterne's 

**  Eogeniust"  253. 
Stockmoor,  525. 
Stockton  to  Saltbnm,  247. 
Stokesley,  229. 
Stoneralse^  341. 
Stonegrave  cnorch,  267. 
Stourtcm  Oastle,  276. 
Storrs  Hall,  486. 
Strensall,  164. 

Strid,  the,  416 ;  scenery,  4x6. 
Stadley  Royal,  303 ;  pleasare* 

grounds,  fine  view,  304. 
Stump  Groes»  stalactite  ca- 
verns at,  291. 
Station,  5x7. 
Sun-diids,  ancient,  265. 
Sunk  lahmd,  X2a 
Sutton,  127. 
Swale,  river,  20^  269, 272, 319^ 

33X»  336b  349k  358. 
Swaledale^  3$7> 
Swarcliife  Hall,  286. 
Swarthoue  Cross,  220. 
Swillington,  387,  515. 
Swine;  diordi,  monuments, 

128. 
Swinefieet,  95. 
Swinithwaite  Hall,  338. 
Swinton  junction,  547. 
Swinton  Park,  pictures,  3i5< 
Sykes,  Sir  Tatton,  notice  of^ 

162. 


I 


TADCAsncR,  andent  bridge, 
derivation  of  name;  cfaurdi, 
<I9 ;  monastery  of  St. 
Hetn,  52a 

Tallgarth  HUl,  206. 


TH0B80ILL. 

Tanored,  Christopher,  curious 

,    mode  of  interment  of,  276. 

Tanfleld,  3x6 ;  Marmion 
tomba  and  other  monu- 
ments in  the  church, 
stained  glass,  3i6> 

Tankersley  Parte,  548. 

Tate,  James,  master  of  Rich 
mond     Grammar  -  school, 
memorial  of  his  labours, 

Taylor,  the   water-poet,  in 

the  "Dragon's  Den,"  529. 

Tees,  river,  2341 247. 360^  3^, 

Templeborougb,  permanent 
Roman  camp,  542. 

Temidehnrst,  10. 

Temple  Newsam,  histoiy,  col- 
lection of  pictures^  397; 

park,  397. 
Thieves'  litany,  xco^  473. 
Thievesdale,  5x9. 
Thhrklelqr.  237. 
Thirsk,  taiteresting  charch, 

stahied  glass,  236. 
— —  to  Malton,  254. 

William,    Ahbot     of 

Fountains,     resigns     his 
office,  executed  at  Tybuni, 

Thizendale,  135,  X62. 

Thomas  of  Brotherton,  87. 

Thomas  Foes,  2xa 

lliongsbridget  524- 

Thoresl^,  335. 

— — ^  Axx:hbl8h<^  his  great 
services,  47. 

Thomborough,  earthworks 
at,  3x7. 

Thome,  94. 

Thomgumbald,  xi6. 

ThomhiIl,church,Perp.g]aas, 
memorials  ond  tombs  of 
the  Savlles,  remains  of 
their  Hall,  499,  500. 

— •  Junction,  480. 

ThoratoD  (&arIotte  BrontS's 

birthplaoeX  466. 
church,  203. 

—  -le-Dale,  205. 
Force,  446. 

— >  in  Lonsdale,  447. 
^— .  Rust,  339. 
— —  -le-Street,  24a 
—r— Hall,  24a 
Thomthorpe;   British  camp 

Thorpe  Arch,  521. 

Hall,  398. 

Pterrow,  316. 

—  Salvin,  550. 

—  -tai>the-S^t|  1J5. 
ThongiU,  371. 
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**TBSER  MARTS." 

•*  Tbree  Marji^"  the.  by  An* 

nlbfde  Gairacci,  17a 
Tbreshfleld,  414. 
llirybergh,  ranuateble  crott, 

547- 

——  Park;  54?- 

rburgolaDd,  cxB. 

Tbor&tan,  Archbiiliap  of 
Yorkf  J84. 

Thwaite,  158. 

Tibthorpe,  154. 

TlckhiU,  3;  nrins  of  castle, 
church  with  Important 
monamenta,  9^ 

TlUotson,  Archbishop,  birth- 
place, 470- 

TiBsley,  542. 

Todmorden,    cotton  •  works, 

477- 

— — ^  vale  oi;  4-76. 

TolIertoQ,  2^5. 

TonstaU  Blahop  of  Dorbam, 
85. 

Toj>clifle,  brass  In  the  church, 
a  lordship  of  the  Percjrs, 
iio.     . 

To6side,449. 

Towton,  517 ;  the  battle,  517; 
the  batOe-field,  518. 

Traiford.  WnL,Abbotof  Saw- 
ley,  banged,  490. 

Traveller's  view,  xliL 

TreetoD  church,  513. 

Troutsdale,  loa 

Trowler's  OUi,  418. 

TunstaU.  124. 

-— %  Bishop  of  Dorbam,  his 
birthplace,  jij. 

Tamer,  Sir  Chas^  his  im- 
provements at  Kirkleatham, 

2$2. 

,  J.  M.  W,  his  works 

at  Faniley  Hidl,  407. 


Ulp.  Danish  Jarl  of  Delra, 

12$. 

UUeskelf,  88. 
Ulrome,  iji. 
Undercliffe,  46^ 
Upleatbam  Mail  and  church, 

Upsall  Castle,  239. 
Uro,  river,  20,  270^  ii6,  117, 
126.  Jib. 


Vavasoux    fiunily,  ancient, 
seat  and  m<xiaments  of,  519. 


WATEBTOV. 

Vermuyden,OonneltQS^  drain- 

age  of  Hatfield  Chase  by, 

02;   "Dutch  Biver"   cat 

by,  109. 
Vemon-Harooar^  Abp.,  his 

tomb,  j%, 
Victoria  Cavern,  animal  re> 

mains  and.  Roman  relics 

found  in,  415, 436. 
Viiliers,    George,    Diyden's 

Duke  of  BudLtai^luun,  89. 


W 

WADDnrcioir  Hall  Henry 
VI.  at,  448. 

Wade's  Causeway,  221. 

Wadsl^  Bridge,  $jo. 

Wadworth,  remarkable  efflgy 
in  the  church,  3. 

Wagben,  127. 

Wakefield  :  txade,  489 ;  the 
"  pinder,"  489;  parish  ch.. 
Com  Exchan^  Chantrey, 
490;  the  battle,  490-492; 
Soke  mills,  lunatic  asylum, 
grammar-school,  492 ;  cele- 
brities, 492 ;  prison,  493. 

to  Doncaster,  503. 

—- >  to  Halifkx,  498. 

Wolbum  Hall.  335- 

Waldendale,  138. 

Walker,  Samuel,  his  cele- 
brated iron- works  at  Mas- 
boroagh,  542. 

•^— ,  William,  supposed  exe- 
cutioner   of    Cfaarles    I., 

f34- 
Walpole.  Horace,  his  descrtp- 

tion  of  Sbeffieli,  y|a 
Walton  Hall.  493-^99. 
Wandetford*  Sir  Christopher, 

319. 

Hall,  319. 

Wansford,  157. 

Wantley,  the  Dragon  of,  $20, 
521. 

Ward,  Baron,  ministn'  of  the 
Duke  of  Plsrma,  his  birth* 
place  and  remarkable 
career,  1x3. 

Warmsworth,  5x2. 

Warter  Priory,  ijj. 

Washington  family,  9^  96. 

Wassand  Hall,  131. 

Watering-places,  xltti. 

Waterton,  Chas.,  naturalist, 
his  preserves  and  collec- 
tions at  Walton,  493-495 } 
his  mansoleuxn,  499. 

-^— ,  Sir  Robert  and  wife, 
tomb  and  effigies  at  Meth- 
»ey,  386. 


WHIIBY. 

Wath,    318  ;     moniUBcnta. 

brssses,  and  stained 

in  the  church,  319. 
—^  upon-Dearne,  507. 
Watllng  Street,  10^  359. 
Watton  Priory,  156. 
Weaponneas,  187. 
Weathercote  Cave,  445. 
Webster,  J(rim,    author 

•  Discovwy    of 

Witchcraft,'  255. 
Weeton,405. 
Welbury,  247. 
WeU.   churab. 

Jif. 

Welles,    Lionel   Lord. 

wife,  tomb  and  eflOgies  at 
Hethley.  386. 

— — t  Sir  Robot,  executed.  4. 

Wclwick,  church,  reaBsrk- 
able  monument,  120. 

Wensley,  316;  InterMdng 
churd),  fine  brass,  early- 
Saxon  ftagments,  337. 

Wensleydale,  336. 

Went,  vaUcy  of  the,  86w 

■  '   '  bridge,  86. 

Wentworth  Osstk^  ccdlection 
of  pictures,  906. 

—  Woodbouse,  seat  of  the 
Wentwortlis  and  FitxwiU 
Iiam:i»  949;  eoUecdoo  of 
pictures,  949, 546  ;  cellars. 
9^;  dmroh,  tombi  with 
effigies,  946. 

,  family  ot  944. 

,  monumente,  49. 

West  Bretton,  904. 

Burton,  338. 

Lutton,  t6j. 

— —  Newton  Onng^  199. 

Wltton,337. 

Whale-fishery,  lof . 

Westerdale  Moor  and  vil- 
lage, 227. 

Weston  Hall,  409. 

Westwood,  548. 

Wetherby,  922. 

Wetwang,  X94, 163. 

Wharfe^  river,  3y8, 402.  409. 
417,429,9";  vale  <rf,  408; 
source  of,  427.  439. 

Whamclilfe,  n8. 

Wbarram-lehStreet,  t6l. 

WheeUale  stream,  2x1. 

glen,  2(1. 

Whemside,  446. 

Whitby:  holds, conTcyaaoes, 
situation,  tnde^  at  2 ;  sea- 
views,  promenade^  2x3;  the 
Abbey,  2 1 3-2 16  {  dinrdies, 
museum,  217;  ^  finod 
near,  217  ;  walks  and  ex- 
cursions from,  2x7. 

— ->  to  Saltbunx,  222. 
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.  WUITBT. 

Whitby  to    StocktoD-npoQ- 

Te»8,  225. 
WbitcUfTe  Wood,  J19. 
WbltecroBi,  120. 
\?Mt«da]e,  129. 
WUte  Foroe,  379. 
-— -  Hons,  figure  of,  on  the 

HambletoQ  Hills,  2j6. 
— ->  Uenr,  240. 
WUtestone  Cliff.  2)8,  240. 
WUtewall  training  establieh- 

mentk  176. 
Whltgift,  95. 
WWtldrlc,  398.  515. 
Wfaftiey,  276. 

Bridge,  108. 

— ^  Hall,  residence  of  the 

Tancreds,  276. 

Park,  48J. 

WhItweU,  166. 

Force,  J40. 

AThorldale,  408. 

Whorlton,  church,   MeToill 

monninents,  233;  remains 

of  the  castle^  234. 

Bridge,  367. 

Wiekersley.  544. 

Wlckliffe,  John,  his  supposed 

birthplace,  354,  366;  por- 

tmit  of,  367. 
Widdali',  344. 
Wlghill,  520. 
Wilberforoe,   notice    of,   by 

B66weU,   76;    hts    birth- 
place and  monnment,  102. 
,  derivation  of  the  name, 

Ui. 
WUberfoes,  133. 
Wilfrid,  Abo.,  repairs  King 

Edwin's  church  at  Yorl^ 

— ->  SL,  monastery  erected 
tj,  at  Ripon,  291;  hU  shrine 
ia  KipoQ  cathedral,  299. 

WIQance's  Leap,  336. 

Wllfey-houe,  legend  of,  202. 

Wflaam    de    Hatfield,    his 

tattib^47. 
— .  of  Newburgh,  chroni- 

dtr,  his  birthplace,  201 ; 

ttecdote  told  by.  202. 
— V  SL,  Abp.  of  York,  his 

bvial-phioe,  38  ;  his  shrine 

ni  history.  44,  45. 
WihftiDgton,  127 
Wllion  Castle,  252. 

,  East,  329. 

Wlodi  Bridge,  373. 
Wioeobonk,  earthworks  on, 

WiiMBtead,  1x7. 
Wtoston,  360. 
Whike,  river,  241. 
Wteenden,  487. 
Wttbemsea,  122. 


YEDIMOBAM. 

Wlttdn,  West,  337- 

Wode,  Wm.,  prior,  executed, 
198. 

Woden  Croft,  372. 

Wold  Newton,  202. 

Wold9»  the,  160. 

Wolf,  the  last  slain  in  York- 
shire, 386. 

Wolley  Hall,  503 

Wolaey.Gard.,  at  Oawood,  16; 
his  last  days,  532. 

WombweU,  507. 

Womeraley,  86. 

Woodhouse  Mill,  5x2. 

Moor,  393. 

Woodlesford,  386. 

Woodsome  HaU,  ^84. 

Woollen  trade  ana  manufoo- 
ture,  zzxvii-xUL 

Wordsworth,  his  description 
of  Hardraw  Force,  342. 

•— -  family,  525. 

Wormald  Green,  291. 

WoiBted   xnanuiacture,  zUi, 

471- 
Worth,  river,  457. 

Wortley,  528. 

Hall,  528. 

— ^p  Sir  Thos.,  his  hounds, 

legend    oonoemlng     him, 

528. 
— ^,  Montagu,  Lady  Mary, 

her  residence   at  Wham- 

cliffe,  $29. 
Wragby,     church,     painted 

W5UiaB,497. 
reaks,  28$. 
Wressel^    stat    and    castle, 

IXI. 

Wright,  Mr.,  his  suggestion 
concerning  fiobln  Hood, 
84. 

'— %  John  and  Ghristoidier 
(of  the  Gunpowder  Plot), 
their  residence,  X2i. 

WyclilTe,  village^  church, 
367. 

HaU,  367. 

Wyke.  Scandinavian  luune  of 
Hull,  99. 

Wykeham,  191. 

Wyming  brook,  541. 

Wymund,  Bishop  of  Man, 
deprived  of  his  eyes  for  his 
tyranny,  256.        « 


Yarm,  2J^ 

Yedlnghiim  nunnery,  site  of; 

«77. 


TOBK. 

Yew-trees,  ancientk  of  Foun- 
tains, 308. 

Yordas  C&ve,  446. 

York:  station,  hotels,  rail- 
ways, X9;  8ttuati<)n  and 
derivation  of  ttte  name,  20; 
histoiy,  20-23;  Minster, 
23-58;  Rom.  Cath.  Pro- 
Cathedral,  59 ;  number  and 
character  of  the  churches, 

Si;  St.  Michael-le-Belf^, 
oly  Trinity  (Goodram- 
gate),  site  of  St.  Helen's  on 
the  Walls,  Christ  chUrch, 
59 ;  St.  Saviour's,  St  Cnth- 
bert's,  St.  Denis,  St  Marga- 
ret's, fto;  St.  Lawrence,  All 
Saints'  (Pavement).  St 
Sampson.  St.  Helen's,  St 
Martin's,  61 ;  St  Michael's, 
St  Mary's,  St  John's,  All 
Saints' (^orth-street),  62; 
St  Mary  (the  Elder  and  the 
Younger)  63 ;  St  Martin's 
cum  Gregory,  Holy  Trinity 
(Micklegate^  64;  grounds 
of  the  Yorkshire  Philoso- 
phical Society.  64r^i ;  city 
walls,  71;  gates  and  bars, 
ji,  72;  the  castle,  73-76; 
Mansion  -  house,  Guildhall. 
76;  St  Anthony's  Hospital 
(Blne-ooat  School),  St 
WiUiam's  College,  old 
houses,  77;  the  Retreat 
^a^lum  for  the  insane), 
Severus'  Hills,  races,  cele- 
brities, 78;  excursions,  79- 
82. 

Minster:  materials  for 

its  history,  24;  ground- 
plan,  25;  churches  pre- 
ceding it,  24;  dates  and 
architectural  character  of 
its  diflferent  portions,  27  ; 
its  great  reputation  and 
general  character,  27  ;  S. 
transept  exterior,  28 ; 
view  on  entering,  29;  S. 
transept,  interior,  stained 
glaas,  montunents,  30-32; 
narrow  arches  in  transepts, 
jj;  N.  transept  stahied 
glass,  monuments,  33,  34  ; 
nave,  35-39  5  great  W. 
window,  37;  monuments 
and  stained  glass  in  the 
nave,  38  ;  chapter-house, 
stained  glass,  39-42 ;  choir 
and  presbytery,  42 ;  shrine 
of  St  William,  44;  choir 
alslets  45 ;  EL  window,  46 ; 
monument?  in  N.  choir 
aisle,  47 ;  in  presbytery,  48 ; 
in  S.  choir  aisle,  49;  stained 
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glass  in  choir  aisles  and  E. 
window,  50-52 ;  crypt,  51 ; 
central  tower,  51 ;  dioir- 
screen,  54 ;  oiigan,  54 ;  re- 
cord -  room,  vestiy,  and 
treasary,  54;  exterior.  55- 
58  ;  W.  front,  56;  N.  side 
of  nave,  N.  transept,  cliap- 
ter-house.  57;  £1  end  of 
choir,  58 ;  clolater,  library, 
58. 

Yoric  to  Borongbbridge  and 
Aldborongh,  269. 

«—  to  Beverley  and  Hull, 

IJ2. 


YOKE. 

York  to  Darlington.  235. 

to  Knaresborongb  and 

Harrogate,  271. 

-  to  Marlcet  Weigbtoo, 

xja. 
— -  to  Richmond.  345. 
— —  to  Scarborough  i6|. 

to  Whitby,  2oj. 

» province  of,  its  ezteot, 

26. 
,  archlriahops  of^  their 

straggle    for  .sopremacy, 

BScfaard   Duke  oi^  his 

death  at  Wakefield,  490^ 

49«. 


T0RK8HZBB. 

Yorkshire:  extent  and 
ral  chancto-,  vii;  _ 
is;  history,  xr;  antiqai- 
ties,  xxvi;  resonroes  and 
mannfibctnna^  xxzlii;  tra- 
veller's view  and  neamy, 
xlli;  skeleton  tana,  m. 

Philosophical   Society, 

grounds  of  the,  64;  Malt- 
angular  Tower,  64;  Sl 
Leonard's  Hoqrftal,  65: 
ruins  of  St.  ICary's  Abbey. 
66 ;  remains  of  the  abbey 
church,  67  ;  St  Gtevels 
church,  67 ;  muaenm^  70. 


THE  END. 


toksox  I  FvnrzBD  bt  w.  glows  aki>  aasa,  naxfOBD  auset 

AMD  CHABIVG  CBOflt. 
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MESSRS.  J.  &  R.  MCCRACKEN, 

88,  QUEEN  STREET,  OAUNON  STREET,  E.O., 

▲oxHTS,  BT  AFPonrmxBrr,  to  the  botal  academy,  satiohal  oali<kkt, 

AKD  aOYEBHMEHT  DEPAKTMSST  OF  8CIKN0B  AND  AKT, 

OUrXRAL  AVD  VOSSI0H  A0XNTB, 

WINE  MERCHANTS, 

Agents  for  BonTier's  Nenchatel  Champagne, 


AOKNTB  OXZnEBALIiT  FOB  TBI  BBOEPTIOK  AND  BHIFiaCRT  07  W0BK8  OF 

ABT,  BAOOAGE,  A^O., 

r&OK  Am  TO  JLU  FA&Tfl  OF  TBS  WOaU>, 

Atdil  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  retom  their  sincere  thanks  to  the 
Kobilitjr  and  Gentrf  for  the  patronage  hitherto  conferred  on  them,  and  hope  to 
be  honoured  with  a  continuanoe  of  their  &Tour8.  Their  charges  are  framed  witJ! 
a  due  regard  to  economy,  and  the  same  care  and  attention  will  he  bestowed  u 
heretofore  upon  all  packages  passing  through  their  hands. 


J.  and  R.  M«C.  hate  the  adtantagd  of 

DRY  AND    SPACIOUS    WAREHOUSES^ 

Wh^re  Works  of  Art  and  all  descriptioDS  of  Property  can  be  kept  duing  tbe 
Owtlets'  absence,  at  most  moderate  rata  of  rent. 


^artieB  fkvourlng  J.  and  R.  If «G.  with  their  Consignments  are  requested  to  le 
particukr  in  baring  the  Bills  of  Lading  sent  to  them  DIBBOT  by  Post,  and  also  to 
forward  theit  Keys  With  the  Packages,  as,  although  the  contents  may  be  free  of 
Duty,  all  Packages  are  still  EZAJtmsD  by  the  Customs  immediately  on  a]Ti>-i4. 
Packages  sent  by  Steamers  or  otherwise  to  Southampton  and  Liverpool  also  attended 
to ;  but  all  Letters  of  Advice  and  filUs  of  Lading  to  be  lUldrtesed  to  38,  Quees 
Street,  as  above. 
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MESSRS.  J.  AND  R.  MCCRACKEN'S 


PRINCIPAL   CORRESPONDENTS. 


A  LKX  AKDBIA Menn.  BoBEUxsoir,  Philip,  &  Oo. 

ALICANTE Mr.  P.  R.  Dahlandks. 
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ANTWERP Measn.  F.  MoMnxm  Sc  Co. 

ATHENS,  (Um  Plroaa) 

RAHEN  BADEN       i  Mesm.  MsLLSuo  FsiBis.     Mr.  F.  Peukah 's  Sncceasor. 

BAD  EMS Mr.  H.  W.  Thxkl. 

RAHT.E  (  MessrV.  JSAH  PXBISWXSK  &  FXLO. 

*******"***(,  Mr.  J.  Fret. 

BERLIN  i  ^'*  ^^^  ^'  ^^^'t  Comm'*.  Expediienr. 

...•••••••••^ Mr.  A.  Wasxtttb. 

BERNE Messrs.  A.  Bauex  A  Oo. 

BE YROUT M.  Hkcxt  Hkald. 

BOLOONA Messrs.  Rnrou.  Buooio,  &  Oo.    Slg.  L.  Mbki. 

BOMBAY Messrs.  King.  King,  ft  Co. 

BORDEAUX Messrs.  Alb&kort  ft  Fius. 

BOULOGNE  8.  M. . . .  Messrs.  Most  ft  Oo.    Messrs.  L.  J.  Voons  ft  Oo. 

BRINDISI Italo-Obieiital  Co.  A.  OoxK,  MuMger. 

CALAIS^ Messrs.  L.  J.  VoouB  &  Oo. 

CALGUTTA Messrs.  Gillakdebs,  Abbdthhot,  &  Oo. 

CARLSBAD Mr.  Thomas  Wolf,  Glass  MBnnflsctiirer. 

CANNES Mr.J.TATLOR. 

CARRARA Slg.  F.  BiBHAOii,  Scalptor. 

CATANIA Mr.MATTHsr. 

CIVITA  VEOCHIA .  Messrs.  Lowb  Bxothbbs,  British  Coosolaie. 
nrkinam                  S  ^''  J>  ^*  Fabika,  gegeniiber  dem  JoUchs  FUtz. 

0OU)eN£ tMessrt.  G"».  TlLiiSs  ft  Co. 

CONSTANTINOPLE    Mr.  Alvb^  a  Lauohton.    Messrs.  0.  S.  Hanson  ft  Co. 

COPENHAGEN Messrs.  H.  J.  Bnro  ft  Soir. 

CORFU Mr.  J.  W.  Tatlob, 

{Messrs.  H.  W.  Babbbrox  ft  Oo.  Mr.  E.  Abmold,  Printseller.  The 
Dlrecior  of  the  Royal  Porcelain  Mannfaotoiy  DepOt.  Madamo 
Helkha  Wolfsohh,  Schassergaase,  No.  6.  Mr.  Moarrz  Mbtbb, 
Morlts  Strassa.  Messrs.  Sebobb  ft  Mabseb. 
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HAVRE Messrs. LodCdiv, I%re, Flls Jeune, ft G. Gapboh. 

HEIDELBERG Mr.  PB.  ZnarBBXAMH. 

INTERLAOKflN....  Mr.J.GKoesKANM.    Mr.  A.Tbbiip.    Mr. 0. H. Scmm. 

JKRUBALBM Messrs.  K.  F.  SprrrLBB  ft  Co.    Mr.  M.  Bbbohbim,  Jan. 
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LISBON Mr.  E.  Bousoabd. 

LUCERNE Measn.  F.  KbObb  ft  Flk. 

MADRAS Messrs.  Bunnr  &  Go. 

MALAGA Mr.  Gborqb  Hodosov.    Mr.  J.  A.  Mask. 

•UK  A  IT  A  S  Meaara.  Joeb.  Dabmakih  &  Sohb,  46,  SCnda  Levwitc,  Mueak 

"^^'^^ y     Wcnken.    Mr. Fobtunaio  TBStA.  92,  Strada  &«>  Loda. 

MANNHEIM Mesars.  Etsbbn  &  Clauss. 

MARIENRAD Mr.  J.  T.  Adlbb,  GUas  Mannfactnxer. 

MARSEILLES Meaara.  Clauds  Glsbo  &  Go. 

MENTONE Mr.  Paxjiabo.    Mr.  Jban  Obbboo  Fila. 
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ROTTERDAM ......    Meaara.  Pbbbiob  ft  Co.    Meaara.  C.  Hbumabx  ft  Co. 

SAN  REMO Fratelll  A bquasciati. 

ouTTiT TV  i Mr. JuuAxr B. WnxiAxa, Brltiah Yioe-Conanlate.    Dok  Juax  A» t. 

SIfiVlXilJS "^     Baillt. 

SMYRNA Meaara.  Haxbob  ft  Co. 

ST.  PBTEBSfiURG  .    Meaars.  Thombok,  Bokab.  ft  Co.    Mr.  C.  KBOoa. 

THOUNE Mr.  Jbam  Kbu bu-Stbbghx. 

TRIBSTK Meaara.  Ftu.  Chtrsa. 

TURIN Meaara.  Roches,  Pire  ft  Fila. 

I  Mr.  L.  BovABDT,  Ponte  alle  Ballotte. 

VENICE ^  Meaara.  FBKBBa  ScHiBLor.    Mr.  Amtokio  2&Bir. 

I  Meaara.  S.  ft  A.  Blumbhthal  ft  Co.    Mr.  Gabu>  Foktt. 

VmvisY Mr.  JuLBaGiTAzFiLB. 
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CHARLES   CARR  &  CO., 

14,  BISHOPSGATE  STEEET  WITHIN,  LONDON,  E.G., 
COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

General  Agents  for  the  Beception  and  Shipment  of  Goods  firom 

and  to  all  Farts  of  the  World, 

AND 

WINE    MERCHANTS. 


•  ^ .  -  •.-^-  -' '  ^ 


pHARLES  CARR  &  CO.  have  the  honour  to  inform 
^  VISITOBS   TO   THE   CONTINENT, 

that  they  i-eceive  and  pass  throngh  the  Custom  Hooae  in  London,  Liverpool, 

Southampton,  &c., 

VOBKS  of  Art,  BAOOAOE,  and  FB0FEBT7  of  SYXBT  BZSCBIPTIOK, 

which  are  attended  to  on  Anival  under  their  Personal  Supeiintendence, 
with  the  ntmost  Care  in  Examinatioii  and  BemoTal, 

AND  AT 

▼ery  Moderate  Oharget, 
regulated  aocoi'ding  to  the  valae  of  the  Paclcages,  and  the  car^  and  attention 

required. 

Keys  of  all  locked  Packages  fthould  be  sent  to  C.  C.  &  Co.,  as  everything  must  bf 
eiamined  on  arrival,  although  not  liable  to  duty. 


CHAELES  GARB  &  00.  also  undertake  the 

FOBWASDIHG  OF  PA0KAGE8  OF  EVEET  ZnTO, 

which  can  be  sent  to  the  care  of  their  Correspondents,  to  remain,  if  required,  until 

applied  for  by  the  ownera ;  also 

THE  EXEOUnOir  of  OSDEBS  for  the  FUBOHASE  of  GOODS, 

of  all  kinds,  which  from  their  long  experience  as  Commission  Merchants^  they  are 
enabled  to  buy  on  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Residents  on  the  Continent  will  find  this  a  convenient  means  of  ordering  anything 

they  may  require  from  Loudon. 


nrsiT&anoBs  effected,  aeo  abssHy  busiesss  of  evebt 

BESOBIPnON  ATTEEBEB  TO. 
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CIIA8.  CARS 

At  A1i^4a'Ckaitea€ 
n  AntujtTp    • 

»  S<Ul€    .      . 

»  Berlin 
„  Bdima    . 

„  Botton,  U.  S. 
„  Bnutelt    . 

»  CoIo^M     . 

H  Drefdsn  • 
M  J^Ufnncc  • 
w  FronkfcH 

»  (?enoa  .  . 
„  OhaU  .  . 
M  Bamburg  . 
N  Bavrc  m  • 
„  /nntbrueli: 
w  /fifcrZodlpm 
„  Leipzig 


»f 


If 


Measn.  A.  SOUHBUR  and  00. 

Mr.  LOUIS  SCHKLL. 

Mr.  J.  WILD,  l2,St«lnentfaonira80e. 

Mr.  J.  A.  FISCHER.  Agent  to  the  Conrt. 

Meniv.  ANTONIO  MmKTTI  and  00. 

Messrs.  ALBRfiCHT  and  FILS.    Mr.  GHAS.  K(EHU:£. 

Messrs.  L.  BRANLT  and  00^  81,  Rue  Napoleon. 

Messrs.  WELLS.  FAROO^  and  00. 

Messrs.  H.  ALLART  k  P.  DE  WOBSTT.  11.  Qoai  k  la  Oulbi. 

Messrs.  L.  J.  VOGUE  and  00. 

Measn.  C.  H.  VAN  ZUTPHEN  and  00. 

Mr.  Ht.  LAMB. 

Mr.  R.  WKiQAND.    Mesm.  SGHEFFLER,  SIE»,  &  Oa 

Messrs.  HASKARD  and  SON. 


Messrs.  JOLIMAY  and  CO.    Mr.  Phe.  STRASSE. 

Messrs.  G.  MOBGAVl  and  00. 

Mr.  A.  DELIGB. 

Messn.  HOFMEISTER,  SGHEFFI.ER»  and  SIBO. 

Messrs.  CHR.  EGUN  and  MAKING. 

Mr.  MAX  STEINER.  j 

Messre.  RITSCHAKD  and  BURKI. 

Messrs.  GERHARD  and  HEY. 

I^ghtfm Messre.J.THOMSONHENDEBSON&00.  Mr.P.TASi!. 

iTolopa Mr.  GEO.  HODGSON. 

MaUa MeesTs.  ROSE  and  00. 

Jiarienbad Mr.  J.T.  ADLER.     ^ 

ManeOles Messrs.  GIRAUD  FR^RES. 

Mentone Mr.  J.  ORENGO  FILS. 

MUan Messrs.  G.  BONO  and  CO.,  8,  Via  AsneUo. 

Munich Messr8.GUTLEBENandWElI)ERT. 

Messrs.  FISCHER  and  RECHSTKINER. 

Nantes Messrs.  PARFITT  and  PETITJEAN. 

Ncgples Messrs.  GERULLI  and  CO.    Mr.  G.  CIVALI.£RL 

yew  Tork Messrs.  AUSTIN,  BALDWIN  and  CO. 

Nice MeanB.M.andN.G10RDAN.  QuaiLonel,  14(8arle(\Mt.' 

OtUnd Mr.  AUG.  FONTAINE. 

Pom Messrs.  J.  ARTHUR  and  CO..  10,  RaeCastiglloiM^ 

Mous.  GUEDON,  20,  Roe  Pierre  Levee. 

Pttu Mr.  BERGEROT. 

Proffue     ..*...     Mr.  J.  J.  SEIDU  HiberuerBssae,  No.  1000. 
J?ome Mr.  J.  P.SHEA.  11,  PiaasadiSpagna. 

Mr.  A.  TOMBINI,  33.  Piaaaa  S.  Lnlgt  de*  FranoecL 
Rotterdam Mr.  J.  A.  HOUWENS. 

MeasTs.  P.  A.  VAN  £S  and  00. 

Twrin Mr.  0.  A.  RATPL 

Teniot Messrs.  FISCHER  and  RECHSTEINER. 

Vitwna Mr.  GUSTAV  ULLRICH. 

Any  other  bonsee  will  also  forward  goods  to  G.  0.  Ic  Co.,  on  receiving  instmctlons  to  do  k^ 
TraTellers  are  requested  always  to  give  particular  directions  that  their  Backages  are  oonaiKDN 
direct  to  CHAS.  CARR  &  CO.,  U,  Bishopsgate  Street  Within. 


PRICE   LIST  OF  WINES 

IMPORTED  BT 

CHARLES     OARR     AND 

AGENTS  TO  QBOWKBS. 


CO 


Per  do  ten. 

Olarets— Medoc I5s.  to24s.  , 

StEstepbe,Maiganx,lccS0s.to36«.  I 
St.  Julien,  ftc.    .     .     .        42s.        i 
Other  Qaalities  .     .     .  48«.  to  160<. 
Bursundles— Beanne      .     .  24<.to30t.  : 
•Volnay      .     .  3«s.to42«. 
Other  QuallUea  48«.  to  84<. 
CbabUs      .     .  801.  to  Ms. 
Hook— Oppenheim  ....        2is. 


to42r 
48a.  to  1^8 


^      ,    „  AND  OTHER  WINES. 


Hock— Kierstein     .    .    . 

Hochhelm   .     .     . 

Other  Qnalities      . 
Sparkling  Hook  &  Moselle  4ac.  to  541. 
Cnainpagne    .....  42*.  to  1%. 
Sherries— PadiBp  Gold,  «ta     .  ae*.  to  eu. 

Port   .     .    ■ SQa.  to  731. 

fine  Old  Vintage  Wines  .  »a.  to  laa. 
Marsala 34^. 
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THE  IMPEBIAL  AND  ROYAL  PKIYHEGED 

DANUBE  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY'S 

LINES  OF  STEAMERS  FOR  PASSENGERS. 


On  the  DANUBE  from  PASSAU  to  GALATZ. 
On  the  THBISS  from  SZEQEDIN  to  TITTEL. 
On  the  SAVE  from  SISSEK  to  BELGRADE. 


DEPARTURES. 


From  PAflSATf  to  LDVTZ,  (UHy  2  tx. 
n  LINTZ  to  VISNKAt  ..  Uam. 
»   VIENKA  to  P£BT,      ..   ^  ^x. 


Froul  LTirrZ  to  FAS8ATT,  daily  H  a.m. 
n  VISVNA  to  LIKTZ,  .*  6iA.M. 
..    PESTtoVXEKVA,       ».     6  rjr. 


From  PEST  to  SIMLI)!  and  BELGRADE  Five  times  a  week. 
From  PEST  to  GIURGEVO  (BUKARE§T)  and  GALATZ  Twice  a  week, 

Moderate  Farez-SxccUent  Hestaurant  on  board. 


DIRECT  ACCELERATED  SERVICE 

Between  VIENNA  and  CONSTANTINOPLE  Twice  a  week. 

(Vid  RU8TCSUK  arid  VA:RNA.) 

Departure  from  VIENNA  by  Boat  e^ery  Sonclay  6}  A.k.,  arriviDg  at  CON- 
STANTINOPLE Thursday  afternoon. 

Departure  from  VIENNA  by  Rail  to  BASIASCH  every  Friday  3-15  P.M.,  thence 
by  Boat  every  Saturday  at  9  A.tf.,  arriving  at  CONSTANTINOPLE  Monday. 


FARES.— Food  included  (CdS^  Luncheon,  Dinner  and  Tea). 

VIENNA  TO  CONSTANTINOPLE, 

By  Boat  or  by  Rail  to  BASIASCH  121  Fls.  80  K.,  I,  CI. ;  and  85  Fls,  50  K.,  II.  CI. 

For  further  infbrtnatkn  apply  in 

VIENNA  :  WEISSGAERBER,  Hintere  Zolhuntstrasse,  1—4. 
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ABERDEEN. 

POLISHED  GRANITE  MONUMENTS, 

F&OM  £6. 

Lettbr  Cutting  Accurate  akd  Beautiful. 

Best  Quality  Granite  and  Marble  Work  of  all  kindn. 

Iron  Railings  and  Tomb  Furnishings  fitted 

complete. 

Plans,  Prices,  and  Camage-free  Terms  to  all  parts 

of  the  World,  from 

LEGGE,    SCULPTOR, 


ABERGAVENNY. 

TOURIST  and  FAMILIES  are  offered  every  aooomlnodation 
•t  tin  xANQEl.  HOTEU"  with  modente  ChaifM;  Um  Blgkt  of  Fbhlnc  in  tk 
AnocUtkm  Wttan,fteeorchcrge.    BUltatdt.    Foitlng.   flood  GttbUog. 


PHILIP  MORGAN,  Proprietor. 


aberystwith. 
THE    QUEEN'S   HOTEL, 

A  First-olaas  Family  BstabliBhmant 

THIS  Hotel  stands  on  the  best  part  of  tlie  Marine  Terrace, 
fiKlDg,  and  le  within  fiftj  yards  of  the  sea  at  ail  times  of  the  tide.    Ladies'  Drawinf 

Room,  Assembly  Boom.  BilUard  Booqu^  with  nameioas  Private  SUtlog  Boonu^  aod  npmnb 

of  One  Handred  Bed  Booms. 

Board)  Besidenoe,  end  Attendance  (inclusive  tenna)f  £A  4s.  per  Week. 

TABLE    D'H&TE    AT    SEVEN    O'CLOCK. 

Tariff  free  on  appUeaiion  to  "  The  Manager,  Queen's  Hotel,  MerydwUk,'* 

Omnilraaes  await  the  arrlyal  of  e^iy  Train. 

AIQLE   (Switzerland). 

GRAND  HOTEL  DES  BAINS, 

Pint  Class  Hydropathic  Establishment 

Buflsian  Baths,  Turkish  Baths,  Salt  Baths,  Baths  of  Spring 

Water,  and  with  Pine  Knots. 

Arrangements  made  for  lengthened  stay  on  advantageons  tenna 

English  Churdi  Service. 

CHABLS8  ESZKSIOH,  Xiaagtr. 


Now  ready,  post  8yo.     6«. 

j  or,  Art  Guide  to  Pai 

the  use  of  Travellers.    By  Dr.  Jacob  BuBCKHARiyr. 


^HB  CICEEONE ;  or.  Art  Guide  to  Painting  in  Italy.    Per 


JOHN  IfURRAT.  ALTIRMAnT.ii!  arrows 
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AMSTERDAM. 

AMSTEL    HOTEL. 

BUILT  Seven  Years  ago.  Situated  near  the  Rhenish  Railway 
Station,  the  Zoological  and  Botanical  Gardens,  Ac.  Oheerfal  Tiew 
of  the  City  and  the  Amstel  RiTer.  Patronised  by  English  and  Araerimn 
Families.    First-rate  Table  and  excellent  Wines. 

Terms  Moderate. 


AIX    LES    BAINS. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  LEUROPE. 

Proprietor,  J.  BERNASCON. 

piRST-OLASS  House,  admirably  situated  near  the  Casino, 
the  Baths,  and  the  English  Church.  This  Hotel  i^ 
strongly  recommended  to  Travellers  for  the  comfort  of  its 
arrangements.  Good  Gardens,  with  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
Lake  and  Mountains.  Large  and  smaU  Apartments  for  Families 
at  moderate  prices,  and  a  CWQet  in  the  Garden  for  FamiKes 
who  may  prefer  being  out  of  the  Hotel.  ExoeUent  TaWe- 
d*H6te 

Garriagea  for  hire,  and  an  OmnibUB  belonging  to  the 

Hotel  to  meet  every  Train. 


LIVES  OF  THE  EARLY  FLEMISH  PAINTERS ;  with 
Notices  of  their  Works.    By  J.  A.  Crowe  and  G.  B.  Cavalcasblle. 

«•  The  work  of  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  on  the  early  painters  ()f  the  Flemish  School 
mrrorms  for  them  somethlog  of  the  same  functioa  which  Kiijsler's  Handbook  accomplished 
lor  the  Italian  painters.  I'he  execution  exhibits  caatious  self-rrlianoe,  with  a  wide  and 
diligent  8tadyt  vod  a  calm  and  clear  but  not  cold  presentiment  of  the  subject"— .ifjMctotor. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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ANTWERP. 


HOTEL  DF  GRAND  LAEOUEEUE, 

PLACE  DE  MEIR,  26. 


TEIS  old-established  and  higUy-reeommeiided  Hotel,  whidi 
has  been  considerably  enlarged,  is  situated  in  the  finest  and 
healthiest  square  of  the  city  of  Antwerp ;  its  cleanliness,  and 
the  excellency  of  the  Table-d'Hote  and  Wines,  added  to  the 
attention  and  dyility  shown  to  all  yisitors,  have  made  it 
deservedly  popular. 


HOT  AND  COLD  BATHS. 

ENGLISH  AND  PEENCH  NEWSPAPERS. 

ANTWERP. 

No.  O,  Mace  "Verte. 

Mb.   J.   J.   LAMBERT,  Pbopbiktob. 

rrmS   HOTEL,  near   the    Entrance   to   the   Cathedral,  is. 

-^     recommended  by  Visitora  from   England   and   America,   for  comfort    sa^ 
moderate  chai^.     The  Proprietor  speaks  English. 

The  PoBt<offioe  and  Ruhens'  Statue  ai'e  situated  in  the  Place  Verte. 
With  Illustrations,  2  vols.,  post  8vo.    24«. 

HANDBOOK    TO    THE    GEEMAN,    FLEMISH,    AND 
DUTCH  SCHOOLS  OP  PAINTING.    Based  on. the  Work    .^ 

KUgler.    Kdited,  with  Notes,  by  Dr.  Waagek  and  J.  A.  Gbowb. 

"  Knowing  that  manj  Tesearches  have  recently  been  made  relating  to  the  0«Tnu« 
Flemisb,  and  Dutch  Schools,  we  were  predisposed  to  acticipiite  a  work  greatly  |]xiprx>\«^ 
npon  ito  predeoenor.    After  aitentlve  ezamtnation  we  are  gratified  to  find  our  aiiticfpiatKY> 
ftilly  realised.    We  warmly  commend  the  work  to  the  lovers  of  the  quaintly  chan{HbMH<iv- 
and  beautiful  productions  of  northern  art."— 2>a<{y  JVeiea.  -^-w^si 


JOHK  MUBRAY.  ALBKMABLH  6TBBRT. 
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AVRANCH  ES— NOR  MAN  OY. 

ONE  of  the  uott  agreeable  places  of  lesideiice  in  Franca^  situated  on 
a  mountain.  ProverbUl  for  ito  pure  air,  oomnuodlng  the  admirable  Bay  of  8t. 
^ricbael's  Mount,  charming  walk^  cheap  living,  and  good  lodgings,  with  eveiy  comfort. 
A  Protestant  Church  and  Chaplain ;  six  boars'  Journey  only  fh>m  Jersey,  and  at  a  short 
i]i<:tanoe  from  four  different  lines  of  railway. 

AvBAXcms  offers  eroty  incentive  from  its  attraotioos  for  tlie  English,  with  whom  it  has 
always  been  a  favourite  resldenoe.  The  best  Hotel  is  the  **  HOTKL  DE  LONDR]<:sr 
c1«^an,  with  aodorale  prioes,  and  a  Urge  garden.    Eogllah  spoken. 

K.  FATJVEL,  Proprietor. 

A176.  ANVRA7  and  LSBEL  keep  the  French  and  English  Library. 

ANTWERP- 
XTOTEL   DU   DANEMARCK.— Second-Class  Hotel,  very 

•^'*-  well  situated.  Just  app[m\it  the  landlng->plaoe  of  the  London  and  HRmborg  Steamers. 
Very  good  and  clean  Booms,  at  moderate  Prices.  Good  attendance.  English  and  French 
Newspapers  talcen  in.  Table  d'HOte  at  1  and  6  o'clock.  Enitlisb,  French,  and  German 
spokra.  Bestaurant.  N.B.— This  Hotel  has  been  newly  re-fltied  up  and  improved  by 
M.  EUELIK  the  uew  Proprietor,  who  endeavours  by  the  most  strict  attention  to  deserve  the 
patronage  of  English  Travellers. 

A  R  Q  E  L  E  S   (Hantes  Pyrenees). 
HOTEL     DE     FKANCE. 

THIS  Hotel  is  sitnated  on  the  Boad  from  Eatjx  Bonkes  to  Gauteretb, 
Luz,  and  St.  Sauvkcu.  It  is  chosen  by  a  great  many  Tourists  as  tbeii'  head*quarters. 
Kxcnrsions  are  made  from  here  to  Cauterets,  Luz,  Si.  Sauvenri  and  the  Valley  d'Arrens. 
Kngllsb  spoken. 

BADEN-BADEN. 
VICTOHlJlL     HOTEL. 

Propxietor,  Mr.  FBAHZ  GB06HqLZ. 
'PfiUS  is  one  of  the  finest  built  and  best  fumished  First-lass 

Hotels,  titoAted  on  the  new  Promenade,  near  the  Karsaal  and  Theatre ;  it 
commandi  the  most  charming  viovra  in  Baden.  It  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  h^t 
Hotela  in  Germany.  The  Table  and  Wines  are  excellent,  with  prompt  attendance 
and  great  dvility.    Prices  very  moderate.    English  and  other  Journals, 

BADEN-BADEN. 

HOTEL  DE  HOLLANDE  and  Dependance. 

A  U  BEAU  SEJOUI^.—A.  Rof.8SLEF,  Proprietor.  This  favourite  and  first-class 
-*  *-  Hotel,  situated  near  the  Kursaal,  Promenade,  and  Theatre,  commands  one  of  the  most 
rharmlog  views  In  Badp,  Tbe  Hotel  and  Dependance  consist  of  One  Hundred  and  Sixty 
Sleeping  Apartments,  ele^tant  Sitting-rooms,  and  a  Garden  for  the  use  of  visitoni.  Extensive 
and  airy  Dining-room,  and  a  comfortable  Ihiblic  Sittiug-room,  with  Pisno  and  Library.  It  Is 
conducted  under  the  Immediate  superlnlendeoee  of  tne  Proprietor,  who  endeavours,  by  the 
mo»t  Mtrict  attention  and  exceedingly  Moderate  Prices,  to  merit  the  continued  patronage  of 
Rngllah  and  American  visitors.  English  and  American  Newspi^n.  The  Tabla  d'H6(e  and 
Wines  of  this  Hotel  are  reputed  of  tbe  best  quality  In  Baden.  Fixed  moderate  diarges  for 
everything.    Booms  from  2s.  and  upwards. 
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ATHENS. 
HOTEL    DES    l^TRAMQEBS, 

Hear  the  Soyal  Palaee. 

Tn  the  most  deUghtfU  iltiiatiOD,  opposite  the  RojaI  Ganleiis,  neir  the  PelMO.    The  bnt 
Hotel  In  AtheiMi    Moderate  prices ;  good  attendance.    All  languages  spoken. 

BAOEN-BADEN. 

HOTEL     ROY-A.r.. 

Frofrietos— Mb.  J.  TH.  KAUB. 

FIBST-RATE  Hotel  for  Families  and  Single  Gentiemeii. 
dose  to  the  Station.  Kunaal  and  Promenade.  Table  d*H6te.  ?nn» 
Dinner  to  order.  English  spoken  by  all  the  attendants.  The  utmort  attestMfi 
and  ciTilitj.  Reading-room.  The  uotel  is  saperintended  by  the  nev  Proprietor. 
who  has  liyed  10  jnrs  in  England,  daring  which  time  he  travelled  with 
Charles  Dickens,  Esq.,  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  aad  other  diataDguiahed  EngU^ 
familieB.*-Hr.  KAUB  exports  Wines  to  England. 

BALE. 

OPPOSITE  the  German  Railway  Station  for  fiaden-Baden,  Frankfort.  etc.,al^ 
to  SchaflfbaQsen  (Rhinefall).  Zurich,  and  any  other  Swiss  Town.  LArga  Rooms  tih 
SalooDB.  Special  Saloons  for  Ladies.  English  and  French  Kewspapera.  Post  and  Telegnji 
OtBoeL    Very  moderate  diaiges.    Omnibus  at  the  Station. 

BERNE  (Switzerland). 

musicaT  boxes, 

WOOD  CARVINGS,  SCULPTURES,  «c.,  «C., 

OF 

Urn   JEx*  J9.JBiXjXj£iXv 

AT    BERNE. 

No  such  Selection  anywhere  else,  and,  above  all, 
Large  Music-performing  Articles. 

ORCHESTRIONS.  ELECTRIC  PIANOS. 

Concert  every  evening  during  the  Season. 
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BAQNERES-DE-BIQORRE  (Haute  Pyronees.) 


HOTEL    DE    PARIS. 


LABGE  FIBST-CLASS  FAMILT  HOTEL 

With  oyer  100  Large  and  Small 

SALOONS  AND  OHAMBERS. 

RESTAURANT. 


T-A.BIL1E    i>»b[Otje. 


LARGE    GARDEN 


PAcnro  TBI 


Well  known  to  English  Families. 


FULL    SOUTH. 

MOUNTAIN  GUIDES. 
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BARCELONA. 
GRAND    HdTEIi    DES    QUATBE    NATIONS. 

IN  THE  RAMBLA. 

KsFF  BT  MBBaes.  FORTIS  ^  00. 

THIS  is  a  first-rate  Establishment,  advantageously  situated  close  to 
th«  Fwi^ffioe  and  the  Theatre^  with  a  aonthem  aapect,  and  newly  decorated.  Table- 
d'hote;  private  aervioe;  large  and  small  apartments;  many  fire-plaoes;  balha;  leedix^ 
rooms;  &Muitfih  and  foreign  newnapera.  Garrla^^  of  every  descriptioa.  OmnibuatttH' 
Railway  Stations.    Interpreters.    Moderate  terms. 

B  E  L  F  O  R  T. 

Hotel  de   l'Angienne   Poste, 

Situated  facing  the  Castle  and  the  Forts,  the  best  position  in  the  Town ;  it  ii 

highly  praised  by  til  its  Patrons, 


^mm^m^m 


BERLIN. 
HOTEL    D'ANGHiETERRE, 

%  PLAOiE  AH  DISK  BATTACADXiaS,  8. 

SITUATED  nr  THE  FINEST  AKD  MOST  ELEGANT  PART  OF  THE  TOWN, 

Near  to  the  Boyal  Palaces,  Moseoms,  and  Theatres. 

Single  trsTeDers  and  Itfge  fattiltts  can  be  accommodatiKl  wlth«ntfere  sdtes  of  A^arlmcoto, 
consisting  of  q>lend!d  Saloons,  airy  Bedrooms,  ^tc,  all  fiimtahed  and  carpeted  in  the  bert 
Engliah  style.  Firet-rate  Table-d'HOte,  Baths,  Equipages.  Qnides.  Timu  and  GoiigfimCi 
Menengtr  taken  in.    Besldenoe  of  Her  British  Majesty's  Messengers. 

B.  SUBBEIiIST,  Proprietor. 

BORDEAUX, 

h;6tel    r>E    Paris. 

First-class  Hotel,  situated  in  the  Promenade  des  QalnoonceB,  in  the  centre  and  most  agmat^ 

part  of  the  Town. 

'ftUCH  FOBQITBHTKD  BT  8MGL1BH  AKD  AVBRfCAV  ISAVftlAZttS. 

BOULOGNE- SUR-MER. 

GRAND  HOTEL,  Christol 

Flrst-ola^s  Hotel. 

Best  Sitiuztion  in  the  Tmvn.     Highly  i^ecorrvniended 

for  Families  and  Genileinen. 

F.  QWaiBTOh,  Proprietor  and  Manager. 
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BIARRITZ. 

GRAND    HOTEL, 

OB 

MAISON  GAKDEKES. 

Braneli   of  tlie    hAxEL  I>E    FRi%JVCE. 

SPLENDID  HOUSE, 

SITUATED  IN  THE  FINEST  POSITION.    IS  RECOMMENDED  FOR 

ITS  GREAT  COMFORT. 

Charges  extremely  Moderate  for  Winter. 

English  Spoken, 

CASINO  DE  BIARRITZ. 

THIS  immenBe  Establishment,  bnilt  on  the  Shores  of  the 
Ocean,  near  the  Plage,  and  in  a  splendid  position,  has  jnst  been  entirely 
restored  bj  its  new  Proprietors,  MM.  GARDllRES  and  CO. 

It  contains,  Ist,  a  Hotel  consisting  of  a  hundred  Apartments,  furnished 
with  every  modern  comfort,  and  all  of  them  having  a  view  of  the  Sea. 

2nd.  A  large  Establishment  of  Baths,  hot,  sea,  and  fresh  water ;  to  which 
nro  attached  a  Hydropathic  Chamber,  and  very  complete  Douche  Baths.    Also 
Stoves  for  Russian  Baths. 
3rd.  A  CASINO,  consisting  of-* 

A  Magnificent  Terrace — A  Covered  Promenade 
—  A  Ball  Room  —  A  Conversation  Room  —  A 
Private  Boudoir  for  Ladies— A  Reading  Room 
and  Library — A  Billiard  Room — Two  Gaming 
Rooms  as  at  Baden — Magnificent  Dining  Rooms, 
Restaurant,  and  Cafe, 

Which  together  present  an  enaemble  unique  in  the  world  from  its  splendid 
position,  and  the  magnificent  panorama  which  is  displayed  before  us. 

A.  Theatre  open  all  the  Year. 

4th.  The  Casino  is  arranged  for  the  Summer  and  Winter  Season.  During 
Summer,  which  commences  the  1st  July  and  finishes  the  31st  October,  Rooms 
and  Board  are  provided  at  all  Prices.  The  Saloons  are  open  to  the  Public  for 
1  fr.  during  the  day,  and  1  fr.  at  night ;  or  a  Subscription  of  30  fr.  a  month. 

During  Winter,  which  commences  the  1st  November  and  finishes  the 
Ist  July,  there  is  a  PENSION  ANQLAISE,  at  6  fr.  50  c.  a  day,  including 
Lodging,  Food,  Service,  and  the  entree  to  the  Saloons  of  the  Casino. 

The  HeatiiMT  \b  done  bir  Steam  Pines. 
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BRISTOL. 

ROYAL  HOTEL,  COLLEGE  GREEN. 

FIEST-GLASS.  Central,  and  pleafianfly  sitnatod.  Terj 
spacious  Coffee,  Dining,  Reading,  Smoking,  and  Billiard  Rooma.  Print* 
Apartments  en  suiU,  One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Bed-rooms.  Steam  Lift  vA 
lAundrj.  Hot  and  Cold  Baths.  Telegraph  Office  and  PoBt-office  in  the  Hotrl 
Fixed  Charges.    All  Omnihoses  pass  the  door.    Night  Porter  kept. 

W.  SWANSON,  Manager. 

BRUSSELS. 

njlAHB  HOTEL  DE  SAXE,77  and  79,  RUE  NEUVE.  Admirablv  ntnat^i 
^'^  near  the  Ronlevante,  TbeatreB,  and  two  mtautes'  walk  fnm.  the  North  Rcilvar 
Stations.  This  Establishment,  whldi  has  been  considerably  enlsuKed,  poMesaes  now  a  id->< 
splendid  Dining-room,  and  offers  to  FsmiUes  and  Single  TrsTellers  spacions,  oomforttbk 
and  airy  Apartments.  Taaifft  in  every  .Room.— Fixed  Prices :— Plain  Breakfiet  llr.  & 
Two  diops  or  steak,  or  bam  and  eggs,  Ifir.  60c.  Table  d'Hute  at  five  o'clock,  3fr.  50c.  Vr^ 
vale  DliuifirB  ftom  6fr.  Bed-rooms,  inolnding  light,  4fi-.  26&;  3fr.  T6o.:  Str.  for  tie  fl^: 
night,  and  for  the  following  night  3^.  60c ;  3fr. :  fifr. ;  and  Atr.  Sitting-rooms  from  sfir.ti 
12fr.  Attendance  llV.  per  night.  Lond<m  *' Times"  and  *'Illnstratcd  London  Kev^" 
taken  in.  Travellers  having  only  a  few  hours  to  spend  in  Bmssels,  between  the  depfftsiv 
«f  the  trsins,  can  have  refreshments  or  dinners  at  any  honr.  The  Waterloo  Ooadi  k«ns 
the  Botel  at  9.30  o'clock  every  morning.  Private  Carriages  for  Waterloo  28fr.,  evfT^ 
expense  locluded.  __«  «-«^ 

KEBVAND,  Proprietor. 

Now  ready,  price  6cf.,  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edge?. 

THE    GRAPHIC 

FOREIGN   POCKET   HOTEL  GUIDE. 

Containing  a  complete  List  of  the 

PRINCIPAL    HOTELS 

Of  the  CHIEF  TOWNS  OF  EUROPE  in  the 

ROUTES  OF  TRAVELLERS  AND  TOURISTS. 


By  consulting  this  book,  the  trouble  of  inquiry  and  search  ihroagh  bulky  Gui  \ 
Volumes  is  avoided,  and  for  the  greater  convenience  this  Guide  can  he 

Oarried   in  the  Waistcoat  Pocket. 

SOLD    AT  ALL    RAILWAY   BOOKSTALLS, 

THE    GRAPHIC    OFFICE,    190,  STRAND.    LONDON,  W.C. 
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BONN. 

THE  GOLDEN  STAR  HOTEL. 

fTTHIS  first-rate  and  unrivalled  Hotel,  patronised  by  the 
■*-  English  Eoyal  Family,  Nobility,  and  Gentry,  is  the 
nearest  Hotel  to  the  Bailway  Station,  and  to  the  Landing- 
places  of  the  Rhine  Steamers. 

The  Proprietor,  Mr,  J,  8CHHITZ,  begs  leave  to  recommend 
his  Hotel  to  Tourists. 

The  Apartments  are  comfortably  famished  and  carpeted  in 
the  best  style,  and  the  diarges  are  moderate. 

Arrangements  for  the  Winter  may  be  made,  on  the  most 
moderate  terms. 

BRUGES. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DU  COMMERCE,  near  the  GRAND  PLACE  and  the 
BaQww  SiBtioa.  Thli  flnt-rate  Bitebltahment,  tbtt  ha^mt  and  ddart  of  tbe  town,  to  ta  hif h  KpateUon 
rr  XByliab  nmlllM  Ibr  Ids  well-taniJsbed  and  spiandid  ApAitmenti,  Iti  aaoalknt  AeooauaJUtlgn,  rood 
SnlabM,  and  Wlom.  A  good  Onmilnu 'oonvofs  TMrallera  and  Ldcmbb  to  and  tram  the  Rallwaj  Statlm. 
Ir.  YANDKNBEBOHB  la  reoonunandiaff  his  Hotel  to  the  aotloa  of  Tutton  begi  Umj  will  not  panait  tlMni* 
tAwm  to  be  mlilod  by  Ionian. 

BRUGES. 

HOTEL  DE  FLANDRE. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOUSE.    Table  d'Hdte  at  1  and  5  o*dock.    Beaotiilil  Garden. 
Hot  and  Gold  Batbs.    Arrangements  can  be  made  at  any  time  daring  tbe  year  by  tbe 
resk  or  month. 

FEKSIOir  during  l^ter,  oommenoing  at  £6  per  Month. 

With  Map  and  Plans,  poet  Svo.    6», 

HANDBOOK  to  HOLLAND,  BELGIUM,  and  the  BHINE 
to  HATENGE. 

With  Map  and  Plans,  post  8?o.    6«. 

HANDBOOK  to  NOBTH  GERMANY,  PBUSSI A,  SAXONY, 
HANOVER,  and  the  BHINE  from  MAYENCE  to  SWITZER- 
LAND.   
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BRUSSELS. 


HOTEL  DE  BELLE  VUE. 

Proprietori  Mr.  BDWABD  DRZMSL. 


'lIHIS  magnifioent  Hotel,  in  offering  to  the  Yiaitor  every 
kind  of  comfort  and  aooommodation,  hiw  the  great  advanta^  of 
heing  situated  adjoining 

THE   PALACE  OF  THE   KINO, 

aadfadng 

THB  FLAGS  BOTALE  AND  THB  PARK. 

It  oont&ins  numerous  large  and  small  Apartments,  as  wdl  as  singki 
Hooms, 

TahU^H6t$,  richly  served.     Choioi  Winea. 

SMOEIKa   BOOH, 

BBADINQ  BOOIH*  wllk  the  hemt  Bdffiaa,  Bagliidlt  Wrtmch, 
Ocmuuif  and  Amertcwi  IHUlf  Paycn  aad  Perledicals. 

Terraces,  with  Splendid  View  overlooking  the  Parle 

▲BSAKOEHENT8  UAOB  FOB  THB  WIKTEB. 


Mr.  Dbeubl,  the  new  Proprietor  of  this  Hotel,  hopes  to  justify  t^ 
oonfidenoe  placed  in  him,  by  a  carefully  arranged  system  (tf  pnxnpt  la 
civil  attendance.  eomHinM)  wifk  mn<iMafA  ^a«.«»<» 
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BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL  DE  L'TJNIVEES, 

BUE     NEUVE. 


rpHIS  firgt-olass  Hotel,  which  is  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  Town,  opposite  the  new  passage,  near  the  Theatres, 
the  Promenade,  and  the  beantifnl  Place  des  Martyrs,  has 
just  been  entirely  refitted  by  the  new  Proprietor,  Mr. 
Frederic  Schoeffter,  well  known  for  his  long  connection  as 
Manager  of  the  Hdtel  St.  Antoine,  Antwerp. 

The  H6tel  de  TUnivers  may  now  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  best  Hotels  in  Brussels. 


CANNES. 


GRAND  HOTEL  DE  GENEVE. 


•  -t^^^  v>-% 


■piEST-CLASS  HOUSE,  situated  outside  the  town,  in  a 
shaded  position,  and  large  Garden.     Close  to  the  new 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity .     Sea  View.    Special  arrangements 
made  for  lengthened  sojourn.    Service  a  la  Carte. 


OMNIBUS    TO     THE    STATION. 
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CHAM  BERY  (Savoy). 

HOTEL    DE   L'EUROPE. 

FIEST-CLASS  HOTEL,  entirely  re-furnished,  patroiiis»l 
chiefly  by  families  and  touristB.  Baths  in  the  Hotel.  English  spoken. 
A  pleasant  excursion  to  the  *^  Grand  Chartreuse  "  can  be  made  in  one  day. 
Travellers  going  to  Italy  will  have  the  advantage  of  stopping  the  niglit  in 
Ohambery,  and  passing  through  the  tunnel  of  Alps  by  aay.  This  Hotel 
requires  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

^^•»»^^»"i»^^""^^*»^-WW^^»"»^— »i«— ^— «»<»-»-««»M««»^«i— l^i«™»»M™ii»™w»»^«— ■^^.■^■^■iB^iMBW— ^" 

CHAMBERY. 

HOTEL    DE    FRANCE. 

Mr.  CHIRON,  late  Pbopbiktob. 
L.  REYNAUD,  Successor. 

ANEW  Establishment,  situated  upon  the  Quay  Nesin,  in 
an  open,  airy  situation,  close  to  the  Railway  Station.      Large  and  «iu!i 
Apartments,  scrupulously  clean. 

TABU  B^EOTE  AT  11  AHB  6  O'CLOCK. 

OHAMONIX, 

HOTEL  DES  ALPES. 

AVERY  COMFORTABLE  HOTEL.  Splendid  view  from 
every  side  of  the  house.  First-rate  cuisine.  Hot  and  Cold  Batlr 
in  the  house.  English,  French,  and  German  Newspapers.  Modems 
charges,  and  reduction  for  long  residence. 

KLOTZ,  Proprietor. 
CHAUMONT  (near  Neuchatel,  Switzerland). 

HOTEL  AND  PENSION  DE  CHAUMONT, 

C.  RITZMANN,  Pboprietob. 
The  Season  opens  on  Ist  DCay. 
npHIS  Hotel,  exceedingly  well  situated  for  an  extensive  vie* 

J-  of  the  magnificent  Panoiama  of  the  Alps  and  the  surrounding  scenery,  contsb* 
large  and  small  Apartments,  Saloons,  Dining-rooms,  Billiard  and  R(ading-rooic>. 
Private  Suites  of  Rooms  for  Families.  Bath-roomu.  New  milic  and  whey  supplied  » 
the  premises.  Leading  country  and  foreign  Newspapers.  Telegraph  SUtion  and  Po-t- 
office  here.  Moderate  chaiw.   Pension  terms  reduced  in  May,  June,  and  Septeml*r 
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CHRISTIAN lA.    (Norway.) 

HOTEL    SCANDINAVIK 


T^HIS  beautifully  situated  Hotel  is   well  known  by  the 

-^       English  Kobility  for  its  CleanliiKss,    Good    Attendance,  and  Moderate 
['rices. 

CHB.  AUG.  SMITH,  Proprietor. 


COBLENTZ. 

THE  ANCHOR  HOTEL. 

Kr.  W.  FBAKOy  Proprietor. 
PHIS  well-known  and  highly  reoommended  establishment, 

-*-  which  combines  superior  comfort  and  fixst-class  accommodation,  with  cai*e(iil 
ittendance  and  modei-ate  charges,  is  situated  just  opposite  the  landing-place  of  the 
Steamers,  and  commands  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Castle  of  Ehren- 
>reiteDstein.  It  is  conducted  in  a  manner  to  be  found  well  worthy  of  the  patronage 
t  enjoys  of  English  and  American  families  and  trayellers.  Excellent  Cooking* 
!7hoice  Wines.  Foreign  Papers.  Cold  and  Warm  Baths,  and  elegant  Carriages  in 
he  Hotel.     Omnibus  at  the  Station. 


CONSTANTINE   (ALGERIA). 

GRAND   HCTEL  DE   PARIS, 

Place  KemouTB,  Bues  Kationale,  Oaraman  and  Oahoreau. 

Proprietor — Mme.  Vve.  SALLES. 

N.  C.  DALMAN,  Manager. 


[i 


IR8T-0LASS  House,  in  the  style  of  the  large  Paris  Hotels ', 

the  largest,  the  most  important,  and  the  most  recent  of  Algerian  Hotels. 
'evr\j  constructed  in  the  finest  quai'ler  of  the  city,  in  the  centre  of  afikir?,  thiis 
stablishment  fulfils  every  desirable  condllion.  Large  and  small  Apartments  for 
iinilies,  vast  Saloons,  and  Bath  liooms.  Is  recommended  for  comfort  and  careful 
»n»onal  attention.  The  most  complete  information  on  all  that  conceras  commerce 
ailbrded  to  tiavellers,  and  Guides  for  those  who  wish  to  explore  the  environs,  so 
xcu&rkable  from  their  geological  confoimation,  historical  associations,  and  the 
mains  of  Roman  dominion.    Prices  modebate. 

Hotel  Omnibos  to  each  train.     Voitnres  de  Remise.    The  Office  of  Correspond- 
,ee   of  Railway  and  Diligences  for  Batna,  Biskara,  the  Desert  of  Sahara,  Setif, 
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COLOGNE    ON    THE    RHINE. 

JOHAM  MARIA  FARINA, 
GEGENUBER  DEM  JtJLICffS  PLATZ 

(OitpoBlte  the  rtOlch's  FImb), 

PU&VBTO&    TO    H.    M.    QUESK    VIOTOBIA ; 

TO  H.  R.  H.  THE  PRINGE  OF  WALES; 

ID  H.  M.  THE  KING  OF  PRUSSIA;   THE  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA; 

THE  EMPEROR  OF  FRANCE; 
THE  KING  OF  DENMARK^  ETa  ETC* 

OV  THX 

ONLT  GENUINE  EAU  DE  COLOaNE, 

«lfl867. 


THE  frequency  of  mistakes,  which  are  sometimes  aoddental,  bat  for  tlie  in«i 
part  the  result  of  decepUon  pzactlsed  by  interested  indiTMoalSi  Induces  ms  to  ieqiM< 
the  attention  of  EngUah  traTeUeti  to'  the  followtaig  statament  :— 

Tlie  tkvoaiable  reputation  which  my  Ean  de  Colosne  has  aoqniied,  sinee  ita  tanntloB  ^? 
nyaooeBiorin  the  year  1709,  has  induced  many  people  to  Imitate  It;  and  in  order  to  be «^^ 
to  sell  their  eparions  article  more  easily,  and  nnder  pretext  that  it  was  genuine,  thej  is** 
cored  fhemselves  a  firm  of  Farina,  by  entering  into  partnership  with  persooa  of  my  oust' 
which  Is  a  ▼ery  ooomum  one  in  Italy. 

Persons  who  wish  to  purchase  the  gemUM  and  origimal  Bau  de  CclUtgfM  oaf^t  to  bepcti 
cnlar  to  see  that  the  labels  and  the  bottles  have  not  only  my  name.  Jokann  Maria  Fwva. 
bnt  also  the  addiUonal  words,  fftgmUber  dm  JWdCt  PiatM  (that  is,  opposite  the  Jalic2:'i 
Place),  without  addition  of  any  number. 

Travellers  yisitiz^  Cologne,  and  Intending  to  buy  my  genuine  article,  are  cantiooed  9f^ 
bebig  led  astray  by  cabmen,  guides,  commissioners,  and  other  partiee,  who  pXhr  thdr  wan^ 
to  them.  I  therefore  beg  to  state  that  my  manufacture  and  shop  sre  In  the  eeme  festiti 
situated  oppoiite  the  Jnlidi's  Place,  and  nowhere  elee.  It  happena  too,  fteqnently,  that  ^ 
said  persons  conduct  the  unluBtructed  strangers  to  shops  of  one  of  the  fictitious  Anns,  vbsc 
notwithstandfaag  aaeertion  to  the  conUwy,  they  are  remunerated  with  nearly  the  half  ptit  i 
the  price  paid  by  the  purchaser,  who,  of  course,  must  psy  Indirectly  this  remuneration  If  < 
lii|^  price  and  a  bad  article. 

Another  kind  of  impositton  is  practised  in  shncst  every  hotel  in  Cologne,  where  w«iW 
oommisslonen.  &0.,  oflRar  to  strangers  Eau  de  Cologne,  pretending  that  it  is  the  gennliK<il 
and  that  I  delivered  it  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  selling  it  for  my  aooonnt. 

TIm  only  certahi  way  to  get  In  Cologne  my  genuine  article  is  to  buy  it  personsUy  at 
honse^  iufpotUe  tkt  JW/ck'i  PIoob,  fbrming  the  comer  of  the  two  streets,  Unter 
and  Oben  Marspforten,  No.  S3,  and  having  in  the  front  six  baloonies,  of  which  the 
bear  my  name  and  firm,  Jchema  Maria  FaritM,  Qegenfiber  dem  Julich's  Plats. 

The  exceUenoe  of  my  manufecture  has  been  put  beyond  all  donbt  by  the  UtL  that 
Jurors  of  the  Great  Exhibitions  in  London,  1861  and  1862,  awarded  to  me  the  Prise  Hd 
that  I  obtained  honourable  mention  at  the  Great  Exhibition  in  Paris,  1886 ;  snd  reoeii 
the  only  Prise  Medal  awarded  to  Eau  de  Cologne  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  tod 
Oporto  1866. 

Ooxaan,  Jamway,  1869.  JOHAKN  MARIA  FARINA, 

GEGENtfBER  DEM  JUUCH'S  PLATZ. 

V  Mnasa.  J.  &  R,  M-CaACMir,  88,  Qugm  Sirmt,  Camum  8irMt,L(i 
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CONSTANCE. 


HOTEL  DU  BROCHET  (HECHT  HOTEL). 

Pint^Uuw  Establisement,  situated  opposite  the  Harbour  and  the  Lake. 
Exeellent  Pension,  Table  d'H6te  at  1  and  5  o'clock,  Spadona  house, 
very  clean,  qpi^et,  and  well  fumfshed.  The  Proprietor  has  the  sole  right 
of  fishing  in  the  Rhine.  Boats  and  all  appliances  for  Fishing.  Prices 
very  moderate.    French  and  English  Papers. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

HOTEL  D  ANGLETERRE. 

JAMES  MISSIBIE,  Pioprietor. 

THIS  long-establifibed  and  well-known  Hotel,  situated  in 
the  OBAND  BUE  BE  PEBA,  commanding  a  magnificent  yiefw  of 
tho  UNBIVALLED  BOSPHORUS,  is  replete  with  every  comfort  and 
convenience  for  the  Accommodation  of  Faoulies  and  Tourists. 

A  Select  Table  D'Hote. 

In  consequence  of  the  largely  iocreaaing  number  of  Visitors  to  the 
OTTOMAN  CAPITAL,  from  the  fadUty  with  which  it  can  now  be 
reached  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  Passengers  who  select  this  agreeable 
Route  to  and  from  INDIA  and  \he  EASX^  it  is  requested  thai  Families 
desinnis  of  securing  Rooms  telegraph  or  write  in  anticipation.  Every 
attention  will  be  paid  to  instructions  thus  transmitted. 

CABEFULLT  SELECTED  INTEEPBETEES  FOE  ALL 

LAHOVAOES. 

The  JJUendanis  and  BoaU  of  the  Hotd  awaii  ihe  amiwU  of  the  Steamers, 

COPENHAGEN' 

HOTEL  K0N6EN  AF  DENMABE. 

▲  FIB8T-CLAS8 

ENGLISH      FAMILY     iHOTEL. 
PHIS  Hotel  is  sitaated  close  to  the  Eing'g  New  Market,  near  to 

*-  Thorwaldea's  Maaeum  aad  th«  Royal  Palaoe;  it  ofiers  to  Families  and 
ingle  tourists  every  comfort  and  great  cleanliness.  It  contains  100  Bedrooms 
nd  Saloons  from  *J  dol.  10  s.  English  Newspapers.  Baths  and  LavatorjT.  French 
od  German  Cookerf.    Table  d'hdte.    Carriaee  at  the  Station.    All 
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CORFU. 

HOTEL  ST.  GEOBQE. 

rVEJS  EIBST-OLASS  HOTEL  is  yeiy  well  sitiiated,  on  the 
-^  Borth  comer  of  the  EspLmade,  and  close  to  the  Boyal 
Palace.  It  is  fitted  np  after  the  English  style,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  comfortable  Hotels,  affording  first-rate  accommodation 
for  Families  and  Single  Gentlemen. 

Splendid  famished  Apartments,  with  Pianoforte.  Hot  Bath* 
room.  Table  d'Hote ;  Private  Dinners.  English  and  Foreign 
Newspapers.  Heading-room,  Smoking-room,  and  BilUazd^-room. 
Magnificent  Carriages  and  Horses.  Everything  neat,  elegant, 
and  at  moderate  charges.    English,  Grerman,  and  French  spoken. 

Under  the  patronage  of  King  George  the  First,  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenbnrgh. 

A  Snccarsale  en  Pemianfor  FamUies. 

DIEPPE. 

h6tel  eoyal, 

FACINQ  THE  BEACH, 
Close  to  the  Bathing  EstabUBhnLent  and  the  Parade. 

(THIS  HOTSIi  IB  OPEN  ALL  THE  TBA&.) 

I 

IT  IS  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  PLEASANTLY  SITUATED  HOTEIi 
IN  DIEPPE,  commanding  a  beaatlfal  and  extensive  View  of  the 
Sea. 

Families  and  Gentlemen  rlsiting  Dieppe  will  find  at  this  EBtablifili- 
ment  elegant  Large  and  Small  Apartments,  and  the  beat  of  aocomiso- 
dation,  at  very  reaaonable  prioea.  Large  Beading<>room,  with  Freod 
and  Engliah  Newapapera. 

The  Befieahmenta,  &c.,  are  of  the  best  quality. 

In  fact  thia  Hotel  foUy  bears  oat  and  deserves  the  favourftbk  opiniss 
expreased  of  it  in  Murray'a  and  other  Guide  Bo^n. 
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DIJON. 

h6tel  du  jura.' 

Mr.  DAVID,  Proprietor. 

THIS  Hotel,  which  has  been  considerably  enlarged,  is  a 
first-class  house,  and  the  nearest  to  the  Railway  Station. 
Contains  five  Salons,  sixty  Bed-rooms  en  suUe  for  Families, 
Drawing-room,  Smoking-room,  Table-d'hdte ;  Private  Service. 
Carriages  for  Drives;  Omnibus  to  all  the  trains.  French, 
English,  and  German  Papers.  English  and  German  spoken. 
Bureau  de  Change  in  the  Hotel,  where  English  Bank  Notes 
can  be  exchanged.  A  first-rate  cellar  of  the  finest  Burgundy 
Wines.    Exportation  of  Burgundy  Wines. 

Hotel   du  Pare    kept    by  the    same    Proprietor,  where 
Visitors  are  taken  en  pension  at  reduced  Prices. 

DRESDEN. 

VICTORIA     HOTEL. 

T^HIB   fine  large  Establishment,    situated    on    the   public 

Promenade  of  the  English  and  American  quarter,  in  the  immediate  yidnitj 
of  all  the  corioaitiea,  contains  Onb  Hundred  ROOMS.  TaUe  d'H6te  at  One  and 
Kiyc  o'clock.  

The  Oardm  of  the  Hold  affords  its  guests  an  agreeable  Promenade.    4 

CABB1AGE8. 

READING  BOOM  WITH  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  PAPERS. 

fFo  Families  or  CUnflrle  Persons  deeirouB  of  taking  Apart- 
ments fbr  the  Winter,  advantaseous  arrangements  will  be 

offered. 

Proprietor  and  Manager  of  the  Hotd^ 
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DRESDEN. 

HOTEL  BELLEVUE,  DRESDEN. 

Kept  by  Mr.  EMU  EATSER. 

rpHIS  fine  large  Establishment,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  beiwecB  tk 
-^  two  beautiful  bridges,  fitdng  the  Theatre,  Museum,  and  Catholic  Gatkednl. 
adjoining  the  Briihl's  Terrace,  and  opposite  the  Royal  Palace  and  Green  Tsol^ 
oontaina  One  Hundred  Front  Rooms.  These  apartments  combine  deganoe  s^ 
comfort,  and  most  of  them  fronting  either  the  Theatre  Sqiiare»  or  pablic  iralb 
and  gardens  of  the  Hotel,  and  command  fine  views  of  the  River^  Brii^es,  aad 
distant  Mountains.  The  Gardens  of  the  Hotel  afford  its  guests  an  agreeable  id 
private  Promenade.  Table  d'Hdte  at  one  and  five  o*clock.  Private  Dinners  at  cj 
hour.  To  fiumlies  or  single  persons  desirous  of  taking  apartments  for  the  winto;. 
very  advantageous  arrangements  will  be  offered,  and  ev^ry  effort  made  €o  rm^ 
their  residence  in  the  Hotel  pleasant  and  comfortable.  Carriages,  Baths,  Bifisf. 
Billiard  and  Smoking  Rooms.     Ladles'  Parlour. 

DRESDEN. 

Close  by  the  Gallery  and  Edtel  Belle  Vne, 
OSTRALLEE.STALLSTRASSE,  1 


HANS    HANFSTAENGL, 

|P^0t0grapl^ier  ia  i)^t  §0jral  €mti 

FHOTOOBAPHS  OP  FIOTUBEB  OF  SSSSDEV  OALI^ET. 

Scrape  and  elegantly  bound  A^imSt 
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DRESDEN. 

HOTEL   GOLDNER  ENGEL. 

rpHIS  first-class  Hotel,  kept  bj  Jos.  Henrion,  is  situated 
-■-  in  the  centre  of  the  Curiosities,  close  to  the  Boyal  Palace 
and  Museums.  * 

Splendid  hot  and  cold  Baths  are  to  be  had  in  the  Hotel. 

English  and  French  Newspapers. 

A  reduction  of  price  in  the  Winter  to  families  who  remain 
for  Bome  period. 


OYPT. 

ALEXANDRIA   AND   CAIRO. 

wnit  P«  |i.  Oft  ^SB^  ll^difo  td  ftjgfs^. 

DAVID  ROBERTSON  &  CO., 

EngUflh  BooksellerSy  Stationers,  Photograph  YendorSy 
and  General  Gommiasion  Agents, 

10)  Gbakd  Squark,  ALEXiLi!n)RiA,  AND  The  Ezbekieh,  Cairo. 

A  Begigter  of  EngUsh  and  American  Travellers  is  kept  aJb  the  aboo» 
EdabUahiMnL  A  uery  extengite  Stock  of  Photographe  of  Egypt  and  Syria 
kept  on  TMnd ;  and  Visitors  toitl  receive  any  assistance  or  information  they 
may  require^ 

Ei^lish  and  Indian  Newspapers  by  every  MaU. 

TAUCHNITZ  EDITIONS, 

Pasaages  secured.    Bi^gage  collected  and  forwarded.    Letters  received  and  pontcd 

to  all  countries. 

DAVID  EoiiiSmisr  and  co., 

ALEXANDRIA    AND    CAIRO. 

ENQELBERQ  (near Lucerne,  Switzerland)i 

HOTEL  AND  PENSION  DTT  TITLIS« 

OATTAKl,  Pbqprikeor. 
THIS  New  Hotel  is  fitted  out  with  every  comfort;  contain- 

-'-  log  Elgbtj  Beds,  Lfldiea^  Sttting-roani,  Reading,  Billiard,  and  Smokine  Rooms.  BngUsh, 
French,  and  German  Newspapers  Eta^Jab  Service  every  Soiidaj.  The  Best  starting-plaoe 
for  flsoendlng  Mont  TltUs  (18  miles) ;  good  Qnides ;  tariff,  lo  frs.,  the  same  all  at  Engstlen 
iSee  Bertepach).    Very  nios  Bsomrsloas  on  the  Oladers  of  Un-BoUlatofelc,  flolilosaberg,  and 

Groesen.^ ' 

HOTKIi  ftnd  PEVftlOS  JDE  I«'AM&K,  belonging  to  the  sama 
Praprteto^   EaneUeat  Hotel}  dean  and  well-Amished  Rooms  at  moderate  prloes.    Wdmk 
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FLORENCE. 
7,   LUNG'  ARNO    CORSINI. 

G.  MONTELATICI, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  FLORENTINE   MOSAICS. 

^UssoTttncnt  of  Casftrtg  anil  ^Uinuns. 

COMMISSION  AND  EXPORTATION. 

St'CCUKSALK,  BADEN-BADEN.  Opfositb  the  HdTEL  D'ANQLETERRE. 

FLORENCE. 
P.    ROMANELLI, 

Sculptor,  PupU  of;  and  Soooeasor  to,  tbe  late  Profeaeor  BartoUnl,  has  opened  a  GaUety. 

Lung'  Amo  Guicciardini,  No.  7* 

llie  fntalUgent  amateur  -will  find  there  a  OoUection  of  Statues,  both  orlgbato  and  oopka 
artistlcaUy  ekecated. 

Peincipal  WatBss.— The  Son  of  WiUlam  Tell;  tbe  Tonng  FrankUn;  Dw   Yooog 
Waahlngton ;  the  Young  Whlttington ;  the  Tonng  Napoleon ;  the  Tonng  tf  oiea ;  GarlbaJdL 

SraBIO,  82,  BOBGO  6T.  FBEDfANO. 

FLORENCE. 

Messrs.  Anthony  Sasso  &  Son^  Artists^ 

4,  VIA  DI  BOBGO  OGNISSANTI, 

DistlngaUnl  with  Medala  at  the  Italian  EEzhibU4on  of  IMl.  keep  the  moat  beaatifU  and 
rich  Private  Gallery  In  the  Ci^  of  Andoit  and  Modem  Original  Pictnree,  coplea  of  tbe  mc^i 
celebrated  pictures  in  the  PaUio  Gallefiea.  water-coloor  paintings,  and  beautiful  andeDt 
carved  caUneta,  hxi,  % 

ENGLISH   SPOKEN. 

AgmU  and  CcrrapomimU  in  RngUmd  and  America:— 
Meaan.  J.  &  R.  McCEUCKEN,  38,  Queen  Street,  Gannon  Street,  London.  E.G. 
Measn.  DtTNCAN,  SHIRMAN  &  CO.,  and  Meaars.  ▲USTXN,  BALDWIN  k  00.,  New  Tork . 

FLORENCE. 

BRIZZI    AND    NIGOOLAI'S 
BCusical  Ksta.l>litglimeiit* 

PIANOFORTES,  OF  TELE^BEST  MAEEBB, 

FOR  SiAIiE  AND  ON  HIRE. 

GENERAL   DEPOT  FOR  WIND-INSTRUMENTS. 
ZtalUm  aaa  Vorolf  n  HKoale. 

Mutioal  Lending  Library. 
« .  ,^J^^&^.  ."I^^WNNA,  I     BRANCH  HOUSE  (Mnao  DsrM) 
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FLORENCE. 


GRAND  HOTEL  ROYAL  DE  LA  PAIX. 

THE  SMALL  FIFTH  AVENUE  OF  ITALY. 

npHE  only  First  Class  House  for  AmericaQy  English,  and 
other  Travellers.  Fixed  Prices  in  each  Boom,  including 
Gias  and  Serviee.  No  other  House  in  the  Town  can  boast  of 
possessing  so  many  sunny  Booms,  or  finer  view  from  each 
Floor  ;  and  the  only  House  that  has  a  coyered  thoroughfare  for 
Carriages,  Omnibus,  etc.  A  Lift  is  always  in  service,  comfort 
is  always  studied,  and  everybody  speaks  English. 

To  prevent  Bheumatism  a  real  Drying  Machine  is  kept 

for  the  Linen, 

ANTHONY  DE  SALVI,  Proprietor. 

FLORENCE. 
TELEMACO  DI  G.  BIANCHINI, 

MAKUFACTUBER  OP  TABLES  AND  LADHiS'  0BNAMENT8 

OF  FLORENTINE  MOSAIC, 

LinrO'  ABHO  HTJOYO,  1,  AlfD  BOBO*  OOHISSAFTI,  2, 

INVITES  tlM  EngUih  Nobility  and  Gentry  to  Tisit  his  Establishment,  where 
nay  always  be  seen  numenons  specimens  of  this  oelebiated  and  beautiful 
Mannfibctnre,  in  erery  description  of  Rare  and  Precious  Stones.  Orders  for  Tables 
and  other  Ornaments  ezeeated  to  any  Design. 

T.  BiANCHiin'8  Correspondents  in  England  are  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  M'Craoksv, 
38,  Qaeen  Street,  Cannon  Street,  E.C.,  London. 

FLORENCE. 

ANGLO-AMERIOAN  BANKERS.— Messrs.  MaqxUt,  Hookeb  &  Co., 
FxOBBirca— ViA  TomiOyiioiiI,  No.  6.  Messn.  Maqitat,  HoorsB  &  Go.,  RoMB—Plaua 
dl  Spagn^  Mq.  20.  Meaire.  yu^xr,  Uooxxa  k  Go.,  IiBOiiORir.~yiA  Bom,  Na  7.  With 
Branches  at  FIsa,  8iexu^  aud  Baths  ot  Luoca. 

AcEonts  and  direct  Ck>rre0poiident8  of  all  tbe  principal  Bankera  in  Enrc^  and  the  Unitod 
States.    Beading-rooms.    Goods  stared  and  forwarded  for  cUents,  Ac..  &c. 

With  Map  and  Flans,  post  8vo.    10s. 

HANDBOOK    TO     CENTBAL    ITALY,    FLOBENOB, 
TUSCANY.  LUCCA,    UMBRIA,   THE    MARCHES,  and  the 
PATRIMONY  OF  ST.  PETER. 
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FLORENCE. 

MESSRS.  COSTA  &  CONTI, 

ABTISTS, 

Ho.  B,  VIA  BOMANA, 

OfpotiH  Oft  MUtmm  tif  Jfadiral  ITtttory  (4w»kiX  mnA  near  Hu  PUU  GtOUry, 

MMirs.  COBTA  and  Coim  keep  the  largert  ooUeotion  in  Floraooe  of  ongioil 
Andent  and  Modern  PSctnrv,  as  well  as  GopiM  of  all  the  mort  oeWbimtod  VastsK 

N.B.*-£Bglish  spoken. 

Comspondents  in  England,  Misna,  J.  and  B.  M'CRACKEK,  38,  Qoeoi  Stnet. 
Cannon  Street,  E,C,,  London. 

FLORENCE. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  LAVILLE, 

LUH 0'  ABHO  NTJOVO  AHD  PIAZZA  MAITIH. 

(Southern  Aspect) 

Patroniied  hy  iheir  Majesties  the  Kings  of  Prussia  and  Denmark, 

120  lofty  and  eiiy  Bed-rooxnfi;  Sitting^rooma ;  Beading-room,  with  a  good 
oboioe  of  European  Papeni.  Splendid  Dinio^rooin  and  Table  d'HOie. 
Smoking  Saloon.  Baths  in  the  HoteL  Fixed  aad  vtaderaU  prieei 
Omnibofi  at  every  txain.    All  languages  spoken. 

D.  LODOMEZ,  Proprietor. 
FRANKFORT  O.  M. 

MR.    C.    A.    LOHR, 

FBOFBrBTOB  OF  THB  BOMAN  EUFBBOB  HOTEL, 

B«gi  to  reoommend  his  House  to  Engll^  Trsvellen. 

THIS  large  aad  well-eitaBted  Establishment  is  eondacted  nnder  the  imaacdistf 
superintendence  of  the  Proprietor,  and  newly  famished  with  every  oomfbrt, 
and  a  new  splendid  Dining-room. 

The  *<  Roman  Empbrob"  is  often  hononred  by  Ropl  Families  and  other  high 
penooages.    The  following  hare  lately  hononred  this  Hotel — 

BM.  THE  KINO  AND  QUEEN  OP  WURTEMBSBa. 
H.M.  THE  gUKEN  OP  HOLLAND. 
*  vP-ifi  "^^^  ARCHDUKE  OF  AUOTRLL.    te.te.te. 
Tsbl^^'bOte  St  1,    IIL  «8kr.  Breakftst,  ASkr. 
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FRANKFORT.    O.  M. 

P'RIEDRICH   BOHLER, 

ZEIL,    No.    54, 

NEXT  DOOK  TO  THE  POST  OFFICE. 

PRIZE     MEDAL.     LONDON.     1863. 


^RVED    STAQHORN    AND    IVORY   ORNAMENTS, 

CARVED  WOOD  WORK  (TieuicliSne)  Furniture  Sc  Fancy  Objects, 

chs,   ^vmfi,   Ipronjcs,  A^ns,  ^aiug  Articles  of  tbaji   ScEmj^lion. 

SPECIALITIES    OF    GERMAN    ABTICLES. 

mna  Broniei,  HorqnetiT,  Leather  and  Ueereohaani  Goods,  IraTelliiig 
AitioleB,  Toilette  Beqnuiiea,  etc.,  etc. 
SUPERIOR  C0PIE3  OF  THE  ARIADNE  BY  DANNiCKER. 

oiiint  JEau  de  Cologne  of  Jean  Marit  Farina,  opposite  the  JSlieh's  FMz. 
PXXXS    PKIOBS. 
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FRANKFORT. 


P.  A.  TACCHrS  SUCCESSOR, 

ZEIIi,  Ho.  44^ 

BOHEMHAM  FAMCY  (&M§§  AHB  C1T8TA1 

WAEISHOlUSlSo     . 


p.  A.  TAOGHI'S  SUCCESSOR,  BLlkitfactubbb  of  Bobxmiak 
GltA.88,  bep  to  Mqtudnt  the  Public  that  he  has  always  an  estennn 
AsBortmeiit  in  the  Newest  and  most  El^ant  Designs  of 

OBNAMEMTAL  OUT,  ENOBAVED,  GILT,  A  PAINTED  QLABS. 

BOTH  WHITS  AND  OOLOUBED, 

In  Dessert  Services,  Chandeliers,  Candelabras,  Articles  for  the  Tible 

I 

and  Toilet,  and  eveiy  possible  variety  of  objects  in  this  besntifu] 
branch  of  mana&ctore.  He  solicits,  and  will  endeavour  to  merit^a 
continuance  of  the  favours  of  the  Public,  which  he  has  enjoyed  ui 
80  high  a  degree  during  a  considerable  number  of  years. 

P.  A.  Taoohi^  Suooxsbob  has  a  Bbakob  Establishkent  during  tb( 
Summer  Season  at 

I 

WDDSBADBNy  in  the  Old  Colonnade,  No.  1, 

OPPOSITE  THE  THEATRE, 

Where  will  always  be  found  an  extensive  Selection  of  the  newe$. 
Articles  from  his  Frankfort  Establishment. 

Yiritors  to  Frankfort  should  not  fail  to  pay  a  virit  to  iSbib  Shor 
Rooms  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Tacohi's  Suoobssob. 


His  Correspondent  in  England,  to  whom  he  undertakes  to  forwai^ 
Purchasea  made  of  him,  is  Mr.  LOUIS  HBNL£,  3,  Bad^ 
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QEN  EVA. 
A.  OOLAY,  LEiSsCHE  &  SOVS, 

31,  QUAl   DES  BERQUEa,  and  1,  PLACE  DU  PORT, 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  WATCHES  AND  JEWELRY. 

Two  ]axge  EstAblithmcnts,  completely  fhrnished  with  goods  of  liie  newest  designs. 

Warranted  Watches  of  all  kinds,  especially  of  Chronometars*  and  with  complex 
movements.    Also  a  rery  laige  assoiiment  of  Jewelry. 

House  in  FailB,  No.  2,  BUB  I>E  IiA  PAIZ. 


m^^'^^mmmm^m 


GENEVA. 

HOTEL  DU  LAC. 

Opposite  the  Steam-boats  and  the  English  Garden. 

New  Hotel,  elegantly  fumishecl. 

Venj  reasonable  Prices, 

Proprietor,  H.  SPAHUKOEB. 


GENEVA. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  LA  POSTE, 

dose  to  the  General  Post  Office  and  Teiegrttph, 

TjlIRST-BATE  Second-Class  Hotel,  with  very  moderate  Chains  and 
-^  oarefnl  Attendance.  Kooms  from  2  fnincg.  Table  d*Hote  with 
Wine  twice  a  day,  3}  and  i  francs. 

G.  HELLEB,  Proprietor. 


GENEVA. 

MOULINIE  AND   LE   GEANDROY, 

Sncoearors  LE  GRAXDROY  &  FILS, 

"Watch    3Iai:ixifactrirers« 

LATEST  IMPROVEMENIS  IN  STEM-WINDERS. 
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GEN  EVA. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  LA  PAIX. 

J/SOHLEB  So  H.  TRIESCHMANN, 

PBOFBIETOnS, 
Amerioaa  BreakfihstB^— Buckwheat  GakaB.^Fi8h  Bella,  &o^  Ac. 

FIRST-OLASS    HOTEL. 

PSOVIDSD  WJTE  X  LIFT, 
FROM  THE  TWENTY  BALOONIES  ADORNING  THIS  HOTEL, 

THE  MOST  SPLENDID  PANORAMIG   VIEW 

IN  THE  WHOLE  OF  SWITZERLAND  MAY  BE  HAD. 

GENEVA. 

NO.  2,  PLACE   DES  BERGUES. 


GEO.  BAKER, 

ENGLISH  CHEMIST  AND  DRUGGIST, 

PRESCRIPTIONS  CAREFULLY  PREPAEED. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  PATENT  MEDICINES  A  PERFUMERY. 

Homo»opathio  Preparations.    Soda  and  Saratoga  Water. 

Medioioes  and  Prepazationa  forwarded  with  the  greatest  despatch  and 

safety  to  all  parts  of  Switzerland  by  Post. 

GENEVA. 
PENSION,     18,     RUE     T.EVRIER. 

MADEMOISELLE  RUFENAGHT,  PboprietaiBb. 

FIRST-CLASS  Family  Boai-ding  House,  very  handsomely  furnished,  diYideJ 
into  Apartments  suitable  for  Families  of  from  three  to  ten  persons.  ExeeUentCtiisUie ; 
view  of  the  Lske ;  near  the  English  Oburdi,  Steamboat  IjiunJings,  and  Railway  Siadoo. 
EngUsta  aooommodation. 

HOTEL  yiCTORU  AND  PENSM. 

RUE   DE   MONT   BLANC. 

Near  the  English  CTiurch,  Vie  Raihcay  Station,  and  the  Steamboat  Landings, 

First-olsss  Hotel.    Moderate  prieet* 
Baloii«  Smoking  Room*  and  Batbfl. 
OMNIBUS      AT     THE      STATION. 
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QEN  EVA. 


Pbofbistob,  Mr.  P,  RATHGEB. 

THIS  ESTABLISHMENT,  of  the  first  Rank,  completely 
Bewij  farniihed  tkrooghont,  ntnatad  in  fitmi  of  the  magnificent  Pont  du 
MoBt  Blanc,  th*  National  Monoment,  the  Steam-boat  landing,  and  the  English 
Gardeo,  enjoys  a  moat  extended  view  of  Lac  Leman  and  Mont  Blanc. 

Ereiy  attention  paid  to  the  comfort  and  wishes  of  Families  and  Qentlemen. 
Active  attdndanoe,  good  Cuisine  and  Cellar.     English  and  American  Newspapers, 

TABLES  IVHdTS    THUEE  TIKES  A  BAT. 
Omnibna  from  the  Hotel  to  erery  Train. 


Q  E  N  E  VA. 

A  MOUNTAIN  RESIDENCE,  MONT  SALIvE. 

One  and  a-half  hour  from  Geneva,  3300  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

KONNETIBB 

(telegraphic   station) 

HOTELS  AND  PENSIONS  j)E  U  RECONNAISSANCE 

CHATEAU    De"mONNETIER. 

Propwbtobs,  PERREAKD-KAORAX. 
Onmibvt/rom  0meta  ifiret  tmm  a  day  frwn  tin  Grand  Q%ai,  28. 


.fci^ 


GENEVA. 


HOTEL   DES   BERGUES. 

;FB£DEBI0K  WACHTEB,  Proprietor. 


PATRONISED  by  the  B07AL  'FAMILY  of  ENGLAND,  by  most  of  the 
80YEBEI0N8  of  EUROPE,  and  by  the  SHAH  of  PERSIA. 


ANE  of  the  largest  Hotels  in  Geneya^  having  a  splendid  view 
^  of  Mont  Blano.  of  the  Alps,  of  the  Lake,  and  of  the  City.  An 
elegantly  famished  "  Salon  de  OonveTsation,"  n  Lift,  by  Edoiix  of  Paris, 
to  all  the  stories,  and  a  glazed  Winter-Garden,  stocked  with  flowering 
and  exotic  plants,  have  been  added  to  the  extensive  accommodation  of  the 
Hotel.  Families  and  Gentleman  will  find  every  comfort  a  flrai'Olass  Hotel 
is  now  expected  to  afford.  Three  Tables  d'Hote  a  day,  Private  Dinners  at 
any  hour,  and  an  unrivalled  Cellar  of  Wines. 
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GENEVA. 


HOTEL  DE  LA  METBOPOLE. 

T^HIS  splendid  modem  Hotel  enjoji  an  extenBive  oelebritj  for  its  betntiful  and 
admirable  titnation  on  the  Promenade  in  front  of  Lake  Leman,  opposite  Ibe 
English  Garden,  the  Bridge  of  Mont  Blanc,*'  and  the  landing -place  of  the 
Steamen.  Under  the  active  superintendence  of  the  new  Proprietor,  M.  Baar, 
every  attention  is  given  to  contribute  to  the  comfort  and  satisfiMtion  of  the  visitor. 

HOO  Booms  and  Saloon$,  PrwaJte  iSdZoont,  heauHful  CkmvenaUon  Saiocn, 

Beading  Boonif  Smoking  Boonxi  fto.    Baths. 

Tdtie  cTHdie  at  1,  5,  and  7  o'ehck.    Pmnon  from  5  frs,  per  day. 

Booms  frcm  2frs, 

GENEVA  MUSICAL  BOXES. 


■•o^ 


By  Special  Appoiniment  to  S.B.E.  the  PRINCE  of  WALES. 

Prize  Medal,  Paris  Exhibition,  1867. 

B.  A.  BREMOND,   MANUFACTURER, 

PLACE  DEB  ALFES,  6EHEVA. 

SPACIOUS  SHOW  ROOMS  ON  THE  GROUND  FLOOR. 


Q  E  N  E  VA. 


GRAND  HOTEL  BEAU  RIVAGE. 

FIRST-CLASS  Hotel,  with  a  new  Addition,  a  ki^  Garden, 
and  Terrace.  It  is  the  largest  Estahlishment  in  the 
town ;  it  contains  300  Bedrooms  and  Saloons.  Splendid  view 
of  the  Lake  Leman  and  Mont  Blanc.    A  heautiful  Lift. 

MAYER  and  KUNZ^  Proprietors. 


With  Maps  and  Plana,  post  8?o.    9a. 
TO    SWITZ 

SAVOY  AND  PIEDMONT. 


TTANDBOOK    TO    SWITZEBLAND,    THE    ALPS    OP 


JOHN  imRRAT.   AT.nmr AUT.IC  flTRRlilT. 
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GENEVA. 


-•o«- 


HTDSOTHEKiPIG  ESTABLISHIENT. 

0HAMPEL-8UR-ARVE. 

THHIS  vast  Establishment,  organised  by  a  Joint-Stock  Com- 
pany (Societe  Anonymn),  under  the  Patronage  of  all  the  Members 
of  the  Medical  P/ofeasion  of  Geneva,  will  be  opened  in  June  next. 


Medical  Director,  Db.  GLATZ. 


The  arrangement  of  this  Establishment — the  fitting  up  of  the  necessary 
machinery,  and  the  regulation  of  the  attendant  ser7ice8,  have  been  made 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  Medical  Committee  of  Direction  and 
CV)n8altation. 

For  more  ample  information  application  can  be  made  to  the  Director. 

GaHTEVA,  April,  1874. 


Grand  Hotel-Pension  des  Bains. 

BEAU    SIiIjrOlTIt. 

CHAMPEL-SUR-ARVE,  GENEVA. 

Proprietors,  L.  &  C.  TALLIFER. 

THIS  HOTEL-PENSIGN;  situated  on  Champel,  and  con- 
tiguous  to  the  Hydrvtherapio  Establishment/  fs  remadcable  for  its 
bc'althy  position  on  a  grassy  eminence,  for  its  splendid  panoramic  views, 
for  its  extensive  walks,  shaded  from  the  sun  by  the  thick  foliage  of 
magnificent  trees,  and  by  its  proximity  to  the  Public  Edifices  of  Geneva, 
the  Theatre,  University,  Athenesum,  Conservatoire,  Museums,  &c.,  &c. 

Persons  attending  the  Hydropatherapic  Cure  will  be  accommodated  in 
the  Hotel  on  verv  moderate  and  advantasreous  terms. 
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GENEVA. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  RUSSIE 

▲ND 

ANQLO-AMERICAN    HOTEU 


A.  ADRION,  Proprietor. 

THIS  splendid  modern  Hotel  commands  the  finest  uninterrupted  view  of 
MoDt  Blaoc  and  tbe  whole  aoeoery  of  tbo  Alps.    Flr«t*nte  ISatabUBhinent,  with  trrfj 
modern  aooommodation.    Chargtt  very  moderaU, 

GENOA. 

HORACE  AUGUSTE  MOSSA, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  BOLD  AND  SILVER  FILA6REE  WORK, 

Which  obtained  PBIZE  MEDAL  at  the  Uniwnal  EaAtHUtm 

of  London  in  1851. 


His  BstablishmentB  are  situated  in  the  Grande  Albergo  d*ltalia, 
in  Via  del  Campo,  near  the  Porta  di  Yacca.  He  also  keeps  three 
Dep6tB  in  the  Town.  He  undertakes  the  exeoution  of  all  Gonunissiocs 
with  exactitude,  and  guarantees  his  Works  to  be  of  pure  Gold  and 
Silver,  and  Silver  doubly  gilt.  Travellers  are  invited  to  visit  bb 
Establishments  without  obligation  to  purchase. 

Correspondents  in  England— Messrs.  J.  &  B.  MoCBACKEK, 
38,  Queen  Street,  Cannon  Street,  B.C*,  Iioaidon. 

GRENOBLE. 

HOTEL     MONNET. 

Kept  by  TBILLAT 

S^n^k^law  and  Suece»90r  to  Mr.  Mmmt)* 

]y/rOST  comfortable  Hotel,  5n  the  centre  of  the  town,  hoqnented  br 
7"/^  Engliah  and  American  fkmiliai.     Prices  reanoabls.     Ififbrmation  gim 
and  Carriages  fiw  all  the  environs.     Omnibus  td  Station. 


L874. 
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GENOA. 

R.  EUBATTINO  &  CO;S    . 

I  T  A  L  IAN    MAIL    STB  A  M  E  R  S. 

Begolar  Monthly  Departures  for  the 

INDIAN    LINE 

( 


FVom  geapa  lo  aombaj  on  tlM  Mth  |  From  BiHBbay  to  Oeno»  on  tbe  Ut 
and  from  Vaplps  on  tbe  37tb  |  and  from  Adea  on  the  atb: 

of  each  Month. 

MEDITERRANEAN    LINES, 

ALEXANDRIA  (Bg7Pt)to  ITALY. 


lUnadilfttoaiftMOveiT^,  lT,at  at2p.x. 

(QaUlDg  ftt  UeMlna»  Nftples,  &  Leghorn.) 
FVom  VaplM  to  Qenoa  ereiy  2, 12,  22  at  2  p.  v. 
Arrtval  at  Qaaoa  4»  U,  24. 


FVon  Otooa  avtiy  Tbnnday 
M     Ltf  hoira  evaiy  Friday 
•,     Ga^iari  every  Snndaj    . 

4rriTal  at  ttuit  eveiy  Mondaj 


Qiiioa  to  Alexandria  OTenr  5, 15. 2S    atTFJC. 

(Gdling  at  Le^om,  Naples,  k  Me«lna.) 
From  Vaplei  to  Alexandria  8, 18. 38  at  2  pjc. 
Ariliral  et  Akxaadria  %  18, 81 

Q^NOA  to  TUNIS. 

..  a(»Fjc.    nmntoniiertry  WMoeaday ..  .i  at  noon. 
,.  atli  M        „    GagUitri every ThnrMiay. .  ..  at 6 p.m. 
.•  ..  at   8  ..        n    ILeghom every  Sttorday . .  ..  at  11  .. 
.  •  at  noon.    Arrival  at  Oenoa  every  Sunday    .  <  at  6  A.if . 


Prom  Oenoa  ewy  Monday  k  Thnra.  at  6  pjl 
n     Lir]MmeveryTnes.8EFridigratll  „ 
Arr.  at  Oa^^iari  every  Tbnia.  k  Snn^  mom. 


QENOA  to  OAGLIARI. 


Vtam  OigUaxl  every  Mon.  k  Than,  at  6  p.x. 

»     Leshom  every  Wed.  k  Sat.  . .  at  11  « 

Afr.  atdmea  every  Tbani  &  Son. . .  at  6  am. 


NAPLES  to  CAQLIARI. 
From  Viylee eveiy  Saturday   ..  ..  at2p.x.  I  FromOaffUailevery  Thnreday  ..  ..at2Pjr. 
Arr.  at Oigiiari  every  Soaday ....  at?  „     |  Arr.  at  aaplas  every  FMday    . «  . i  evening. 

d£NOA  to  P0RT0T0RRE8. 


Prom  Qenoa  every  Wedneiday  . .  . .  at  9  p.m. 

n    Lcffhoimeveiy Tbateday.4  ..al8    .. 

Arr.  at  rartotorrM  every  Friday    . .  at  noon. 


From  FfTtotoneB  every  Sunday    ..  at  noon. 

M     Lwlioili  every  Monday  . .  . .  at  U  AM 

Arr.  at  Genoa  every  Tuesday  . .  • ,  mohiiog. 


GENOA,  BASTIA,  MADALENA  A  PORTOTORRES 


From  Genoa  to  leglioim  every  Sat.     at  •  p.x. 

„     Leghom  to  Baetia  every  Sun.  at  8  a.m. 

n    Basliate  MadoWaa  every  Son.  at  s  p.m. 

t,     MadalenatoFortoteveryMon.at8AJC. 
Arr.  at  Fortotenreo  eveiy  M<m at  •  p  jc. 


From  Bortot  to  Madal.  every  Wed.  at  8  AM. 

«     Madallaato  Battia  every  Wed.  at  5  p.m. 

»    9astl»  to  Leglunrn  every  Thura  at  6  am. 

„    Legbom  to  Genoa  every  Thura  at  11  p.m. 
Arr.  at  Genoa  every  Friday morning 


CIVITAVECCHIA  to  MADALENA  &  PORTOTORRES- 


I^m  Civitev.  to  Madal.  every  Wed.  at  3  pjc. 

.,    MadaL  to Fortot.  every  'iliurs.  at  1  a.m. 

Arr.  at  FMtotoms  every  Thursday  at  3  pjc. 


From  Fortot  to  MadaL  every  Friday  at  10  a.m. 

.,     MadaL  to  Civitav.  every  Fri.  at    8pji. 

Arr.  at  ClvitaveooUa  every  Sat.  . .  at  11  a.m. 


LEGHORN  to  the  ISLAND  OF  ELBE. 

fSnn.  at  10  a.m. 


CMon.   at 8  A.M. 


FktHn  Fortof.  to  Legh.  every  )  FH. . .  at  8  a.m. 
Arr.  at  Leghom  every  Hon.  k  FVi.    evening. 


From  IiBgh.  to  Portof.  every  (Wed.  at    8    .. 
Arr.  at  Fbrtot  every  Sun.  ft  Wed.  at    4  p.m. 

PIOMBINO  to  PORTOFERRAIO. 
Fhnn  PlomUae  *vefy  day  «•  ..  ..  at  8  pji  *  |  From  Fttrtoteiilio  every  day  ....  at  8  a.m. 
For  Freight,  Pimage.  and  Partlculan.  appty  at  Benhay.  to  CH.  GRONtX}NA  (Managing 
Annt  in  India) ;  at  Alexandria,  W  BARKER  ft  00. 1  at  MataeillM.  to  CU.  LAFOREf  ft 
CO.;  at  Leadoa.  to  A.  LAMING  ft  00..  8..  Leadenhall  Street,  and  in  other  ports  to  the 
OMnpenT'a  ' 
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HEIDELBERG. 

PRINGE   CHARLES   HOTEL, 

The  Sold  nearest  to  the  Castle  (eight  minutes^  undk  onlp), 

Ji  has  ihe  best  Viev^  ofUhe  RuiM  from  nearly  all  its  windotcs,     Lattfy  cons*'-  *• 
abfy  enlarged  by  a  neto  tcing,  containing  besides  a  number  of  Bedrooms^  a  sp/<n 
JDiniMg-Tooni^  Breakfatt^roon^  Readtng-room,  and  Smoking-room, 

THIS  first-class  Family  Hotel,  patronised  by  their  Bojal 
Highoesses  the  Prince  fiTid  Princeas  «f  Wales  and  Prince  Alfred,  is  witiw- - 
question  the  lugftH  and  best^tvated  fistabliahnMnt  m  Ab  towa  for  FamSlto  »i 
Tourists  who  are  Tisiting  merely  the  celebi-ated  Castle,  or  for  making  a  longer  star, 
being  near  all  the  attractive  points,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Castle.  It  contii> 
large  and  small  apartments  of  all  descriptions ;  its  rooms  are  iight|  airy,  cheerfo!, 
and  truly  comfortable ;  and  the  Hotel  is  conducted  on  the  most  liberal  scale,  uDii^' 
the  personal  superintendtnce  of  the  i^x>prietora,  

MessiB.  SOMKER  &  IffiTillirFIR. 

Superior  Table  ^HUe  at  \  and  h  o'clock.     Warm  Baths  in  the  KM. 

Fresh  Trout  tn  the  Fond, 
Mr.  SOMM£R  exports  Wine  to  England  at  moderate  prices. 
\*  Arrangements  can  be  made  for  a  longer  staj. 
OMNIBUSES  OF    THE   HOTEL    TO  MEET   ALL   TRAINS. 
Herr  Ellmer  was  for  many  years  Manager  oi  the  Hotel  Bain-aa-Lac,  at  Zurii 


jiii 


A 


HEIDELBERG. 

■  0> 


HOTEL  DE   L'EUROPE. 

THIS  new,  magnificent,  first-rate  Establishment,  siu^ 
rounded  by  private  and  public  gardens,  with  a  view  of 
the  Castle,  and  in  the  very  best  situation  in  Heidelberg, 
and  but  400  feet  from  the  Station,  enjoys  an  European 
reputation. 

READING     ROOM, 

Tf^itH  JSnuflisli.   ajid  j^merioa^n.  Papers. 


Beduced  prices  for  protracted  stay,  and  for 

the  Winter  Seaaon, 


SJ9n71i!T.T.n>TTTRR    l^wMtrntAtw 
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HEIDELBERG. 

MULLER'S  HOTEL  VICTOmA. 

THIRST    CLASS.     One  of  the   best   in  Heidelberg,     Splendidly 
situated  near  the  Station  and  the  Promenade.     Large  and  Small 
Apartmenta  most  comfortably  furnished  and  entirely  carpeted*     Fine 
Kitchen  and  choice  Wines. 

ATT&.   MULLEB,   Proprietor. 


HEIDELBERG. 

HOTEL  ABLER,  in  the  Grand  Place,  opposite  and  nearest  the  Castle. 
Deservedly  reoommended  for  its  exoellent  situation,  comfort,  and 

modeiate  charges. 

Mr.  TiFiHH,  Proprietor. 

HOMBURQ. 

HOMBURG.— ROYAL  VICTORIA  HOTEL.— Firet-nite  for  Fmnilles and  Single 
GenUemmu  cloee  to  the  Spriogsand  the  Kanaal ;  It  is  one  of  the  best-sltnated  Hoteln 
In  the  town.  A  tplendfd  Dinina-roain,  and  two  gtittes  of  airy  and  quiet  apartmento  (witli 
balooDiet),  overlooking  the  fine  Taonus  Mountains,  have  been  newly  added  to  the  HoteL  It 
baa  been  patronised  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  several  other  Rml 
persoDflges.  The  Proprietor,  who  has  been  for  yean  in  flrst-dass  hotels  in  Loodoo,  oflkm 
visitors  the  advantages  of  good  and  oomfortable  acooniinodation.  All  the  attendants  apealc 
KnsHsb.  Best  French  and  English  oooking.  Excellent  Wines.  Moderate  charges.  (Jood 
tishing;  h«ra  and  partridge  shooting  free.    GUSTAVE  WEIQAND,  Proprietor. 

HOMBURG. 

TfCft'EL  DES  QUATRE  SAISONS.— Mr.  SCHLOTTERBECK,  Proprietor.— 
^  This  Hotel  is  of  the  first  class,  and  enjoys  a  well-merited  reputation.  It  is  situated 
near  the  Springs  and  the  Kursaal.  Exoellent  Table  d'Udte  and  Wines ;  the  Proprietor  is  a 
large  dealer  in  Wines;  and  endeavours  to  make  the  stay  of  his  patrons  as  comfortable  and 
pleasant  as  possible. 

INNSBRUCK. 

HUTEL  DE  L'EUROPE,  kept  by  Mr.  SCHBINER.— A  new  and  well-fumished 
Hotel,  conveniently  situated,  just  feeing  the  splendid  valley  of  the  Inn.  opposite  the 
Railway  Station.  Excellent  Table  d'HOie  and  privata  dinners.  Arrangements  made  at 
very  reasonable  prices.  Well-ftimished  Apartments.  English  Newspapers  taken  in. 
SplenUd  situation,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  mountains.    English  spoken. 


INNSBRUCK. 

TTOTEL   GOLDEN  SUN.— M.  Hobaudtnkb,  Proprietor.— 

^^    This  flTtt>e1ass  Hotel,  sftnated  hi  the  finest  part  of  the  town,  and  only  four  minutes' 
walk  flron  the  Railway  Station,  emoys  a  high  xepatatlon  for  being  honoored  with  the 
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ILFRACOMBE. 

ILFBACOMBE  HOTEL.— Air  bracing  yet  balmy.  Beautiful 
SoeMry  of  North  Devon.  340  Aptrtments.  Catsine  exoelleat.  wLoscboloe.  Tibk 
dliAte  dally.  AddraM  "  The  Manager,  Ilfraooinbe  Hotel,  North  Dwoa."  Through  Bookhip 
by  London  and  South- Weatem  Fast  Trnina,  via  Barnstaple,  and  by  Qreat  Weilera,  Brtitri 
and  Bxeter  and  Midland  Trains  to  Bristol,  and  bj  Steamers  via  Portlafaead ;  also  a  ngnlar 
service  of  Steamers  between  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Tenby.  Swansea,  Padstow,  Hayk,  and  llfraoombe 
(nee  TitQfi  Tables).    BMwngers  now  Land  at  tbe  New  Pter. 

INTERLACKEN. 

J.    GR03SMANN, 

80ULPT0E  IN  WOOD,  AND  MANUFACTURER  OF  SWISS 
WOOD  MODELS  AND  ORNAMENTS, 

Oaned  and  Ifdaid  Furniture  manufactured  to  aifiuf  Den^ 

TTIS  WAREHOUSE  U  ntuated  between  the  Belvedere  Hotel  and  Sohw«i»rW, 
^^  whtre  h«  keeps  the  largest  and  best  aasortment  of  the  abore  objects  to  be 
foand  in  Switzerland.    He  undertakes  to  forward  Goods  to  England  and  elsewhen. 

Correspondents  in  England,  Mesm.  J,  k  B.  McOracken,  38,  Queen  Street, 
Cannon  Street,  E.C.,  London.- 

INTERLAKEN. 

HOTEL  DE  BELLE  VUE.  Kept  by  Mr.  Heemann  Rimps. 
Ezortlent  Second-Class  Hotel,  very  well  situated,  containing  a  branch  **  BoDshM 
Felaenogg,"  with  a  fine  Garden  attached.  It  baa  been  recently  enUmd  and  newly  Ihnlahed, 
and  contains  60  Beds.  Boarders  taken  In,  per  day  6^  francs  duraig  the  monOis  of  May. 
June,  September,  Ootober;  and  6i  ftmncs  per  day  during  the  months  of  July  and  AngosL 
BngUah,  Frsnch,  and  German  Newspapers.  Omnibuses,  Prlyata  Oaniagea.  and  Saddk 
Hones.  English  spoken.  The  moderate  cbaxges  of  tbe  Hdtel  Belle  Yue  are  to  be  par- 
ticularly noticed. 

INDIA. 

Now  ready,  orovm  8vo.    10s.  6(2. 

REMINISCENCES  of  FOBTT  TEARS'  SERVICE 

IN  INDIA. 

By  Lient-Gen.  Sir  Geobob  Lawbehoe,  K.O.S.I.  and  C.B. 

Includixig  the  Cabul  Disasters,  Captivities  in  AfC^hanistan  and  the 
Funjaub,  and  a  Narrative  of  the  Mutinies  in  Bajputana. 

Edited  by  W.  Edwards,  H.M.B.C.St, 
Author  of  "  Personal  Adventures  in  the  Indian  Rebellion,"  &c. 
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INTERLAKEN. 

GRARD  HOTEL  DES  ALPES. 

OPFOBITB  THE  JUNGFBAU  6LACIEB. 


250  Beds. 

REDUOED  PBIOBS  (PENSION)  are  made  for  prolonged  stay 
in  the  early  and  later  part  of  the  season* 

ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN   NEWSPAPERS. 

Open  from  ihe,  15^  of  MAT. 


J.  P.  KNEOHTENHOPEB,  Proprietor. 


INTERLAKEN. 

HOTEL-PENSION, 

J  UNGFRAU. 

F.  8EILER-STBBCHI,  Pbopeiktob. 

THIS  Establishment,  with  two  Branch  Houses,  is  situated  in 
th6  centre  of  the  Hoheweg,  and  enjoys  a  splendid  Tiew  of  the 
Jungfrau  and  the  entire  range  of  the  Alps.  It  reoommends  itself  for  its 
<l<^ligbtful  position  as  well  as  for  its  comfortable  ftccommodation. 

TABLE    D'HCTE   AT  2  &  6  O'CLOCK. 
DINNERS   A    LA    CARTE. 

CARRIAGES,    GUIDES,   ft   HORSES,    FOR    MOUNTAIN 

EXCURSIONS. 
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LANCASTER. 

(HALF-WAY  BETWEEN  L0N1X)N  AND  SCOTLAND.) 

Parties  holding  Tourifit  Tickets  to  and  from  the  Lake  District  or  ScotlA&<l 
may  break  tbeit  jourady  at  lancaster  both  going  and  retqrnio&  oh  oontiitiiMi 
thfi,t  they  reanme  it  within  three  days. 

SLOT'S 

KING'S  ARMS  AND  ROYAL  HOTEL, 

And  general  Posting  Establishment  for  Families,  Commercial  Gentlemen 

atid  Tourists, 

The  House  is  teeming  wif^  n  lai^  Collection  of  Andent  Wotks  of  Art. 
including  Gobelin  Tapestry  (inferior  to  none  in  the  United  Kingdom'^ 
elaborately  carved  Oak  Bedsteads,  Tables,  Chairs,  Cabinets,  PcxtruU, 
China,  etc.,  which  have  elicited  the  admiration  of  all  Tlftitttta,  indndiiig 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  their  Imperial  Highnesses  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  of  Brasdl  and  suite,  and  many  other  Royal  Personages,  and  tfa« 
late  Mr.  Charles  Diokcns,  who  stated  that  in  all  his  trayels  he  had  never 
met  with  such  a  remarkable  hovae  and  inteiestix^  cflllectim. 

(See  "  The  Lazy  Tour  of  Two  Idle  Ap|>rentic€S,"  in  Household  Words,  by 
the  late  Mr.  Charles  Dickens.) 

Yiaitors  will  find  this  old-established  House  equally  as  economic  r.s 
minor  establishments,  with  the  certainty  of  ocnnfort  and  attention. 

An  Omnibus  from  tiie  Hotel  meets  the  trains. 

JOSEPH  SLY,  Proprietor. 

LAUSANNE. 


Miu  EITTER,  Proprjetor. 
"THIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  situated  in  He  finest  part  of  tho 

^      Town,  is  in  eveiy  respect  verv  highly  recotismeaded.     Spl(>ndid  View  c\it 
the  Lake  in  all  its  extent. 

Large  Terrace  and  Oarden  attached  to  the  Hotel. 

PENKON  DURING  THE  WINTER. 

LAUSANNE. 

HOTEL     RICHE-MONT. 

Kept  by  FRITZ    RITTER. 

HTHIS  Hotel  is  of  the  first  order,  worthy  of  the  highest 
-^  recommendationt,  and  in  a  situatioD  of  surposting  beautj.  It  is  san-wiiid<!«i 
by  Gardens  and  Promenades,  and  offers  to  Trorejlers  a  highly  desirable  pliw  •  * 


ii*ai*v   cn««\ii. 
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Between   LAUSANNE  k  OUCHY. 


HOTEL    BEAU    RIVAGE. 

Pbopbietor,  a.  RUFENACHT. 

^HIS  splendid  Establishment,  constructed  on  a  grand  scale, 
is  situated  on  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  on  the  shore 
of  the  Lake  of  (Geneva,  surrounded  by  an  English  Park  and 
Garden.  It  is  near  the  Steamboat  Landing  and  the  English 
Chtooih. 

REDUCED  PRICES  FOR  THE  WINTER  SEASON. 

Constant   communication    with   the    City  and    Railway   Station 

by    Omnibus. 

BathSy  Telegraph,  and  Post  Office  in  the  MoteL 


LIEGE. 

HOTEL  D'ANGLETERRE, 

PLACS  DU  THEATBB  BOYAL  A  LIBGX. 

lEr.  CLUCK,  F^riator. 

THIS  laige  and  magnificent  Hotel,  much  frequented  by  English  families 
of  disttnction^  al»o  by  Toortsts  axul  Travellers,  is  si  lusted  In  ttae  finest  part  of  Ibetovm, 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  Railway  Stations  and  from  the  Steamboats,  contlguouB  to  the 
BoQlevarda,  and  also  very  near  places  of  pnbUc  amosement.  It  is  celebrated  fbr  its  Cleanli- 
ncea*  geod  Attendance*  and  reaaonable  prtoeft  Exocilent  lance  and  sdHtll  well  ftmalsbed 
apartments,  suitable  for  Families  or  Single  TraTellers.  Fixed  prices.  Superior  Oooldng,and 
Table  d'H6to  Tccy  good.   £ngUah,  Vnoch,  and  Oenoan  spoken. 

"  LON  DON. 

DINNEFORD'S    FLUID    MAGNESIA. 

THE  Medical  Profession  for  thirty  yeara  have  approved  of  this 
pore  Solntloii  of  Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  acidity  of  the  6tomsch,  Heartbnm, 
Heada<:he,  Gout,  and  Indig<r8tion ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions, 
eepedally  adapted  for  l4uiles^  Children,  and  Infants. 

DlNNEF(SlD  k  CX).,  CHIfiMlSTS.  172.  NEW    BOND   STREET,  LONDON. 

And  <^  oB  dhfr  Chfmiitt  IknmglimU  Ihe  World. . 

ESSENTIALS    FOR    TRAVELLI NG. 

ThxMhtr's  India  Tweed  Suits.  Threihez's  Keihmlr  Flaanel  Shirti. 

Tkreihir's  y**>»i«<i'  Woollen  floeki.     Threihez's  Coloured  Fhumel  Shirts. 

Thresher's  Travelling  Bags. 

80LD  ONLY  BT  THEE8HEB   AND   GLENNY, 
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LONDON. 


THE   CONTINENT. 


COURIBRS  AND  TBAVBLLING   SERVANTS  OF 

DIFFERENT  NATIONS. 


Society  of  Couriers  and  Travelling 

Servants. 

Established  16  Yeabs. 

Patronised  by  the  Boyal  Family,  ZTobilityi  and  Qtentrj* 

12,  BURT  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S. 


THIS  Society  is  compofied  of  Members  of  difTereKit  HatioiU) 
all  of  woll-establiflhed  Tepiitation,  great  experience,  efficiency, 
and  respectability. 

Oonriers  anitable  for  any  ootmtry  can  be  obtained. 

Italians,  Oermans,  Swiss,  Frendi,  and  Men  of  other 
Nations,  compose  this  Society;  some  of  whom,  bendes  the 
usually  required  langnages,  speak  Spanish,  Bnssian,  Swedish, 
Turkish,  and  Arabic, — in  &ct,  eyery  Continental  and  European 
language. 

Trayellers  for  any  part  can  immediately  meet  witb 
Ck>uziera  and  Travelling.  Servants  on  application  to  the 
Secretary. 

COURIERS  AND  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  OF  DIFFKRRNT  lfATlON\ 

12-  BURT  STREET-  ST.  JAMF.fTS 


1874. 
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LONDON. 

PASSPORT   AGENCY    OFFICE, 

W.  J.  ADAMS,  59.  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON.  E.0» 
BeflTulAtions  gratU  for  obtaining  Foreign  Offioe  Passj^orta. 

COUNTRY  or  LONDON  Residents, 
bj  forwarding  a  Banker's  AppUcatloQ,  or 
OrtlfiMto  of  Identity,  can  haTt  a  PASSPOBT 
and  VISAS  obtained.  Bj  ibis  arrangement,  a 
personal  attendance  is  umiecessary. 

Cost  of  Fisaport,  2t. ;  Visas,  Various. 

Fee  obtaining  Passport,  is.  9d. 

Do.     do.     Visas,  is.  each. 

Pauporti  carrfuJELy  Mounted  and  Coiedt  and 

Naima  lettered  tkereon  in  Gold. 

PMfport  OfUM  from  Is.  6d.  to  6s.  Gd.  eaoli. 

THE   LATEST   EDiTIONS  OF   MURRAY'S   HANDBOOKS. 

BSi^fEAW'8  BKfTIBH  aad  COHTDTERTAL  GTTIDXS  and  HAKDB00K8 
to  Ftanes,  BelglTun.  Gennany.Swltaeiland,  Italy,  Spain  and  PortDgaOfonnaody,  Brittany, 
'lyiol.  Ptels,  Turkey,  Syria,  and  PWestlne  (a  voto)^^  ^^       — — ^. 

Tonrtef  8  Handbook  to  Great  Billatn,  ftc,  in  fonr  parts.  Is.  each.  Basdbbr's  Handbooks, 
Ball's  ^iplne  Gnldee,  Pack's  Pyrenees.  Bradsba Ws  OoMPLEnB  Phxass  Books,  French. 
ItaUan,  Spanish,  and  German.  Is.  each.  Bradshaw's  Overland  and  Through  Route 
Guide  to  India,  China,  and  Australia,  ftt.  Bbadshaw's  Handbooks  to  Bombay,  Madras, 
and  Bengal,  10s.  each.  Kkllar'b,  LsmmoLD'a,  and  Zibolkb's  Maps  of  Swltaerland. 
Matb'8  Majpov  thb  TnoL.  Knapsacks,  Rugs,  Waterproof  Goats.  Door-lhatenfln,  Band- 
bags,  Pbrtmanteaus,  Straps,  Soap,  Compasses,  Drinking  Cups,  Courier  Bags.  Glycerine, 
LampiL  Telescopes,  ko,  Haspks  k  Applstoh's  Hav]>book  to  Europe  and  the  ]ft»i. 
Black's  Gmnn  to  England,  Irebuid,  Wales,  and  ScoOaad.  CShsa's  Spain  and  Pbrtogal. 
PhiBse  Books  and  Dictionaries. 

Bxporionoed  Coniiers  engaged  upon  appUoation. 


FOREIGN    BOOKS   AT    FOREIGN    PRICES. 

Travellebs  may  save  expense  and  trouble  by  purchasing  Foreign  Books  in 
England  at  tbe  same  Pxioes  at  which  they  an  published  in  Germany  or  France. 

WILLIAMS  &  NORGATE 

hare  published  Ihe  Mowing  CATALOGUES  of  their  Stock  :— 
t  0LA8SI0AZ.  OATALOanS. 

2.  THSOLOaiOAIi    OATA- 

IiOGUB. 

3.  SrBJBNCE  CATALOGXTB. 


4.  GBBlfAN  OATALOaXTE. 

5.  EUROPEAN      LZNGinSTIO 

OATALOaUX. 

6.  OBIENTAIa    OATALOGUE. 

7.  ITALIAN  CATALOGUE. 

8.  SPANISH    CATALOGUE. 

9.  ART-OATALOGXTE.  Art,Archi. 

teeture,  Pahiting,  niastrated  Books, 


10.  NATURAL  HISTORY 
CATALOGUE.  Zoology,  Bo- 
tany, Geology,  Chemistry,  Mathe* 
matioB,  &c. 

11.  MEDICAL  CATALOGUE. 
Medicine,  Snigery,  and  the  Depen- 
dent Sciences. 

18.  SCHOOL  CATALOGUE.  Ele- 
mentary Books,  Haps,  ^ 

18.  FOREIGN  BOOK  CIRCU* 
LARS.  New  Books,  and  New 
Purchaaea. 

14.  SCIENTIFIC-BOOK  CIRCU- 
LARS.    New  Books  and  fieoent 


Purchases. 
ANY  CATALOGUB  SENT  FOST-FBEB  FOB  ONE  STAMP. 

WTTaTJAIffB  A  NOBGATIL  Importers  of  Toreign  Bo6ks« 
14»  Hbvbutta  Stbebt,  CovEirr  Gabdbn,  London,  and 

QO.  flnrmr  lifngnr.iri«if  $^anvT   RnrnritiTv/xn 
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LONDON. 
CBVBB'S   KOCXS   AVD    BArSS. 

paiZE  *^n*TJt  AWASDXI)  at  ths  Mlowing  XxMUtioni  :— 
UnrBOK  ISSl,  FABIB  1U«,  LQHIWM  188S,  DO^H  lUfi,  FAXII  UVl. 

CHUBB    &    SOIV, 

HAEERS  TO  THE  QUEEM,  AND  TO  H-R-H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

CHDBB'S  patent"  DETECTOR  LOCKS,  the  most  secare  from 
Iitddocki  and  IklK  km,  m  ■tiiiDc  itiopK  ud  dimlila.  ud  nude  of  ill  ilm  ud  Ik 
tnry  pupoaa  to  «hkh  >  L«k  an  be  limited. 

Tnmki,  PnnnaiUMh  TnraUliif  Bi^  Snsdiis  Gum,  WrfUnc  Dsta,  Ac,  fltttd  vUt 
— ^  ** '  — imon  ud  nitetij  InKtnn  Lo^x,  can  tun  (he  plica  of  the*E  sqipUBd  bf 

1  Sctrrcmoii  Locn  fOr  MmrfBg  Don  au 

OHDBB  A  EOH  hivs  ilnn  In  ilock  ■  wUt;  o(  WriUi«  ul  Diqalcta  Boh  ii 
IKomm  or  Boali  t«atber  ud  JnfiUDBd  TIs;  Uia  litur  being  putlculiiitj  [roooHBaalnl 
Rir  UgbtncH,  room,  durmbllltj,  ud  fnndiAa  trim  dajum^  bj  luwU  or  hot  *"->"*t 

BNt  BlMk  EnuuUed  LMtlut  TnveUing  B*gi  of  nrioiu  ■!■•>,  lU  oiU 
Chuhb'a  PitaBt  Locks.    Ouh,  SMd,  lAl  FAp«r  BoxM  of  dl  diinen»i<»^ 

pHUBB'S  PATENT  SAFES   are  cwi- 

Vy    rtncUd  bi  tba  tqtt  bat  tnaarwT,  of  (h«  nrmevi 
VTDiif^L  Itdd,  lilted  wftii  Chuv*^  Patetr  DidLXfFU- 


vrlcfl  of  rompartmeDta, 
bMSOroom.!-— - 
Drolgo  banlu ; 


OhubVi  Jswel  Safes, 

For  L(ill»'  Dresiing  Rooms. 

A  Piro-nroof  Strong  Hoom.— : 

"  '^-     -Ltlon.lorBa---  ■- 

be  davFTOIOelit  Bonili.     Wltblu  UM  lut  tan  ^ 


ium  uv  or  Iti  priidecuwrs.    II  lUDdi  :ifl.  (In.  bigb,  br  It  ft.  3  la.  vtfc. 

\rrp.  The  pltln  m  |  In.  In  Italcimesi.  lebalel  ugttber.  ud  biUHd  br  IhF 
vmy  iDcdgnt  angle  kon  ear*'  ud  rtreU.  The  loiml  IhIi;kDHi  of  U»  iM«  ll  6I11.,  «Ud 
Inclodet  1  <ninll  air  chamber  and  Iho  cw™  of  nrt-piDof  nuWilal.    Tbli  panlcnlni  ulh  or 


Hill  provB 


^1  HC  bo  the  proper  Dxlng  o(  II4  aeven]  peru  on  IM  ■TTlT^i  at 

s.  each  llln.  Uilck.  made  of  cDmbinH  biwI  iml  Irvo,  *tth  B.^. 

ferlng,  guild  tbe  piecluUB  cofiEriiti  Uut  are  lo  be,  b  ttau  UMncti 
ok  Irn  sun  three  Bwotbg  to  maiie.ore  In  not  unreuoniblr  templed 
uv  mi  for  how  muiT  mo^Ihii  It  Konld  U)»  to  optD  IbOB  ban  1 
n  of  tbe  BuenoB  Ajm  Uavemnifnt.'~I1U  nuia,  December  g,  1819. 

ti  rrictd  LiiU  ^  OtuU'i  Lacla.  Awi.  ad's;  Md 


flXum  ud  BUT,  Maksn  to  Um  Buk  of  Zaglu<,  B7,  It.  BH1%  Chtnt- 

J»rd.  Londw,    1.0.;    mad   at   6S,    8t   lamM'   8trMt,    PlWBdUlT,    ftW., 
If>iidim;  as,  Lort  StrMt.  XItwdddI;  68.   Gr«M  ItnM.  KaiuhMtM"  and 
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LONDON. 

By  Appointmmt  to  H,E.H.  ^^  Tie  Prlji™  of  Wales. 


ALIENS  PORTMANTEAUS 


37,  WEST  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Mew  ZUaatrated  Cataloguos  of  BopiBtsred  and  Patented  ArticlM 
Port  Pree. 


UJI^SPATBHT       Aliara  PATENT  AILBTB  PATKII 

BAG.  DZSPATCaSOX  BZBK.  QudmpU  rmnutUl. 


Aixzrs 

BOLUt  UAT&EB 

DUtum^ABX  ALLHTBIOSTOW. 

butbb  SBnsivo  i 


ULErinw 


Anon'i  Barrack  FuSture  Catalogue,  for 
Officers  joining.  Post   Free. 
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UOtNDONt 


NATIONAL  PROVINCIALJANK  of  ENGUND. 

lEBPTABUBBXD  3  THS  TBAB  188S. 


Head  Offloe— BISBCK^ATE  STREBT,  cotti«r  of  THKSADNK^yLESl^En. 

St  James*  Branoh— 212,  PICCADILLY.. 
St.  Marylebone    ,,      53,  BAKER  STREET. 
Islington  „    218,  UPPER  STREET. 

0UBSCBIB2I>   OJiflTAL     £2,650,000  O  O 

VALD-XTB   CAPITAL       1,805,000  O  0 

BSSEBVE  leXJKD     ^\    «..         501,655  8  5 

Ko.  of  SHAJElEHOIiD£BS    3,271. 


•.tr 


IiyitUoD.LordKa9nBBTAu6nin7sCHABLiH  i  Riouaad  Blaksy  Wa&s.  t:«(l.,^  il  Seyiscir 

Brudenbli.  Bfttrcs,  M-P.,  T.  St  George's  I      Street,  Portman  dquare,  W. 

Place,  Hyde  Park  Corner,  S.W.  '   Hon.    Euor   Thokas    ToaK%   IS,    Pari 
Joax  OUTRB  Hakbon.  Esq.,  4,  Dorset  Street,  Gnwvenor  Square,  W. 

Squaw,  3T.W.  Dukcak  MACDOKAiJ),KBfl..WeybankLa4p' 

JOHK  KnrocBOiir,  Esq^  %  Crosby  Square,  '      Gaildford,  Snrrey,  and  Belgmve  Mjmiip«$ 

E.C.  I       GroeTenor  Gardens,  S.W. 

Hbnbt  Paull,  Eiq.,  33,  Devonshire  Place,  •   Gbokgb  Bansdbt  Field,  Bk|.,  «T,  XocSrsu  i 

PortUnd  PlaceTw.  *      Squaw^  S.W. 

Jjomr  ScBiTAsr,  Seq.,  26,  Throzmorton  St^  ^   Alxx.  Kobkktsnt,  Bm^  2(L  GraftoD  Sm^ 

E.C.  .--1.     '.         6  Berkeley   SqnareTWn  Ad' «A\klkr 

Sir  Jakes   Sibbald   David   Soor,  Bart^  .©fin,  K3.  t/* 

18,  ComwaU  Gardens,  W.  B.  WttaAH,  Ssq^  Blackball  Xmff 

The'T?ttftMMl  Provincial  Bank  Of  Englfltnd,  faavlng  nmn^ftwis  branches  In  Itofilwid  sd 
Waltt,  as  well  as  agents  and  correspondents  at  home  and  abroad,  affords  great  flMdUtfca  t^ 
parties  transacting  BaAklag  business  Vith  It  in  London.  Cnstomers  keeping  attxmnts  «-::£ 
the  Bank  ^n  town  may  have  moneys  paid  to  their  credit  at  its  varioos  taraiiches,  and  foolitco 
f i^se  of  diSfge* 

Cturant  accoonts  ooDdaeted  at  the  Head  Ofllce  and  MetzopoUtaa  Branches  on  fha  u»v! 
terms  of  London  Banks. 

Depoiits  at  interest  receivad  in  London  of  enms  of  lOL  and  upwards.  fi>r  wUnh  nodpft^  ir 
grantect  called  *•  Dej^t  BeOdpts  f  and  Interest  allowed  according  to  ttaa  irstoa  dTttosi?: 
from  time  to  time  as  advertised  by  the  Bank  in  the  newspapers. 

The  Agenoy  Of  Oeontiy  and  Foreign  Banks,  whether  Joint  Stock  or  PrtTat»,lB  laiOertek^ 

Pnrchatfcs  and  S^^  effected  in  aU  British  and  Foxaign  -Stocks ;  and  Divldanda,  ' 
Ike,  received  tat  oustAmers. 

Oircol^  .ITMft.fttAlIbtters  of  Credit  ax«  Issued  fbr  tl&e  Use  of  Travelknaa 
and  elsaevbera. 

At  tbe  Godntry  Branches  Deposits  an  received  and  all  other  Banking  baslneas 
dnoted  on  the  usual  terms. 

The  Qffloers  of  the  Bank  ara±onnd  to  secrecy  ss  Bwardathe  transactiflns  oC  Ha  o« 

OMQi^of.iarpttcIitM  S^^  6f  is«  mu;  oKt^caMtfSETflMmk. . 

^dOorrespOnden^  may  behajl  on  afiflicati^n  at  |^f  H«ad  Qj^lceiiilAff^fBy  of  the 


Branches. 


^  order  of  tba.piraatqvs*  . 
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LOHOON< 


TO  CONTINENTAL  TRAVELLERS. 


DORBiELL  &  SON'S 

l^    CEARDTQ    CROSS,   8.W. 

Svery  Information  given  reflpeoting  unravelling  on  the  Continents 


Frencli  and  Italian  ipok«n,  and  Cdrieipondsnoe  carried  on  Is  eiflMr  Lxagtrngt, 


tail,  by  post,  on  appUca- 
tioD.        -  -         / 

Puiporti  '"lloQi^ 
and  6BcU»ed  in  dae^ 
with  tbe  name  o£  the 
bearer  Impressed  fn  gold 
(ft  the  outside ;  tfaoB  of* 


I  ferding  Mcortty 

j  ii^ttty  or  Ion,  »ftd  pr&* 

{  TenttDg  dela^    In  the 

frequent  examiontlon  of 

the  Passport  -whrn  tva- 

yefltag. 


tBiTiBH  SuBjxors  Tiait-  j^ 
ag  tbe  Oontine&t  wiU 
ave  trouble  and  expense 
J  obtaining  their  Pass- 
ortathmigh  thaabore 
igeoc^t  MO  pcnoDiJ 
T"adaDce  is  required, 
u<l  ooontry  residents 
lay  httrh  fh^r  Pa^ 
•orta  forwarded  tfaroagfa 
be  poat.  A  'PAasroBZ 
*jio8PKjrtiB/  containing 
very  porticalar  in>4s^ 

Fk,  Obtaining  Passport,  U,9d» ;  Tfcor,  U.  0ach,   Oatet,  U.  <k(.^to  U.  locV  ■  • 
THE   LATEST    EDITIONS    OF  HmuR RAY'S    HANDBOOKS. 

Snglighi  and  Foreign.  Statibnery.  Dialogue  Bookst  Couriers'  Bags,  Pocket- 
books  and  Purses  of  every  desctiptioni  Trav60ug  Inkstands, 

and  a  variety  of  other  Articles  nsefal  for  Travellers. 

LONt)dN  AND   SOUTH-WESTERN   RAILWAY, 

LONDON  STATION,  WATERLOO  BRIDGE. 

The  Cheap  and  Picturesque  Koute  to  Paris.  Havre,  Rouen, 
Sbnfleur^  HfrouviUe,  and  Caeu,  via  Southampton  and  Havre, 
very  llondey,  Wednesday,  and  Friday.  The  last  Train  from. London  at  9  p.m.  goes 
Dto  Soutbai^pion  Doq^s  alongside  the  Steamer. 

Fares  throughout  (London  to  Paris)^  Single  Journey,  First  Class,  33s.;  Second 
)la«,  24$.  rDoa1»le  Jonrufvy  (syaiUble  ior  Ouie  Month),  First  Class,  55<. ;  Second 
31asB,  39». 

Jersey^  ^Qemsex,  OranviUj^  ^nd  St.  Maloi.  Daily  Mail  Service  to  Channel  Isles, 
nd  Southampton  (the  favooi^  roqte),  every  Week-daj  after  1st  May,  The  last 
Train  from  London  goes  into  Southampton  Docks  alongude  tlie  Steamer,  leaving 
Vat«rIoe  at  9  p^m.  .(except  on  Saturdays,  ou  which  day  the  last  Trahi  leares  at 
i-20  p.m.,  and  the  Steamer  goes  to  Jersey  only). 

Fares  tnroughout  (London  and  Jersey  or  Guernsey),  Single  Journey,  First  Class, 
«s.5  Second  Claag,  23«.  Double  Journey  (avaflaWe  for  One  Month),  First  Class, 
[Ss. ;  Second  Class,  38s.  '  *■ 

Direct  Service,  Southampton  to  St,  Malot  every  Monday,  Wednesday, 

and  Friday,  0Hi$ording  to  Tide, 
(teMnsxB  run.  betnreea  Jers^  «nd  9t.  Halo  «n^  Jersey  anil  Granville 

twiee  WeeUjr  moIl  wi^y. 

For  fuiiher  infoi-mation  apply  to  Mr.  Bekni&tt,  3,  Place  Yenddme,  Paris; 
fr.  LiUMflTjunr, '67,  Gfand  Qnai,  Havre)  Mr.  £9AUiiT»  Honfleurj  Mn'E.  D. 
.E  C0NXBfJB»  Jfir8ey;'M>r.  Spskcbb,  Guemvey;  Captain  Gauoin^  St.  Malo; 


X— ^__^       li^  *  T«T'«%.aP       i^\%n^\-^m-»^r 


^»   *A   Hf  ^      G*      V     /Vvoi.'on     Q.4-M, 


Xin/A-tk^    Qii«\Ar>infAn. 
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LONbON. 

Important  to  the  Travelling  Public. 
PARCELS  TO  AND  FROM  THE  CONTINENT. 

THE   GONTINBHTAL 

DAILY  PARCELS  EXPRESS, 

Known  on  the  Continent  as  "L'Agence  Continentale," 

(ESTABLISHED   1849). 

SOLE  Agxmot  for  Enqland  of  the  Belgian  GoyeniinQit 
RAILWAY,  THE  IMPERIAL  GERMAN  P06T,  and  Corrapondent  ofth^ 
Nortbem  of  France  Railvaf,  oonyeTs  by  Mail  Steam  Packets,  Twice  DUij 
(Sunday  excepted),  vift  Dover,  Osteod,  and  Calais,  and  rapidly  by  Riail  and  Post  t» 
destination,  Sample  Faroels  and  Packages  of  all  kinds,  also  Bullion,  Gold  and  SIIt?: 
Coin,  and  Vnlue  Papers  generally,  between  England  and  every  part  of  tbe  Co^ 
tinent.  The  Throagb  Rates  for  Carriage  and  Insurance,  which  are  very  moderate, 
and  include  all  charges,  except  Duties  and  Entries,  are  to  be  had  gratis  on  apj^katioQ. 

Parcds  should  he  hooked  aafoUoum  >— 
HOMEWARD.—Trom  the  Oontinent. 
In  aU  Oamaay.      At  any  Post-office  of  the  Inoperial  German  Post,  or  of  t>:< 
Countries  in  connection  therewith,  vix.,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Rusb». 
Denmark,  &c«    The  Address,  and  especially  the  Waybill  (Frachtbxief ) 
should  bear   the  words    ''  Service    de    TAgence   Continentale  rii 
Ostende.*' 
Belgivm.     At  any  of  the  State  Railway  Stations,  at  the  Office  of  the  Agent  ia 
Brussds,  A.  Cboot,  90  bis,  Montague  de  hi  Coar ;  or  they  cui  be 
sent  du^ect  to  Mr.  De  Riddeb,  54^  Rue  St.  Joseph,  Ostend. 
HelUuid*     In  the  principal  towns.  Van  Gend  and  Loos. 

France.     Paris,  O.  Prttchard,  4,  Rue  Rossini.    To  whose  care  also,  paroeb 
for  conveyance  to  England  can  be  despatched  from  towna  beymd 
Paris,  with  advice  bv  Poet.      Also  to  P.  BiasAULT,  at  23  R&e 
Dunkerque,  opposite  the  Gard  du  Nord. 
Note. — ^No  parcels  or  luggage  sent  from  the  Oontinent  to  fiagland  diOQid  be 
addressed  Poste  Restante,  or  to  be  left  at  any  Ifot^l  or  Raihoay  Statkm^  as  ther 
are  veiy  seldom  taken  in.    They  can  be  addressed  Bureau  Restant,  Agenoe  Con- 
tinentale, Dover;  or,  53,  Qracechui'ch  Street,  London. 

OUTV^ARD.-To  the  Continent 
In  London.  At  Chief  Office,  53,  Gracechorch  Street,  City  (D.  K.  Beiagf, 
Manager,  to  whom  all  communications  should  be  addressed),  or  at  tbe 
Univexaal  Office,  34>  Regent  Circus. 
In  Oonntrj  Towni.  At  the  Agency  in  Uverpool,  Mancbester,  Shield,  Hull, 
Leeds,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  Bradford,  Nottingham,  Southampton,  Dover, 
and  Folkestone. 

In  other  Towns  in  Great  Britain,  where  no  Agent  may  be  sppointcd 

parcels  should  be  tent  under  ooiver  by  Railway,  to  D.  K,  BuDOB,  at 

above  address,  with  advioe  ef  exaok  ooatttts  and  value  by  Poet, 

^•B.— Penons  wishing  to  send  or  to  obtain  goods  of  any  kind  from  Belgrm 

can  do  80  through  this  Exprest,  '*Contfe  RembonrseoMnt,*^  U,^  Riymeafc  of  tk 

Amount  of  InvolcJB  on  deUvery  of  the  Parcel.    InsnnuMi  rates  nodeieftn. 
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LONDON. 
]M[ii.die's   Select  XulJyjraryi 

BOOKS   FOR  ALL  READERS. 


FiR8T-CU88  SUBSCRIPTION, 

ONE      gUINEA     PER     ANNUM. 

lBOOK  80CIEIIB8  SUPPLDED  OH  TiTKiniATi  TSBIO. 

CHEAP  BOOK&— NOTZOE. 

TWENTY  THOUSAND  VOLUMES  OF 

BOOKS  IN  ORNAMENTAL  BINDING  FOR  PRESENTS. 

00N8I8TINO  CHIXTLT  OW 

WORKS  07  THB  BEST  AUTHOBS, 

AND  MORE  THAN  TWO  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  VOLUMES 

of  Snx^QB  CopieB  of  other  Popular  Books  of  the  Past  Season, 

ABE  NOW  ON  SALE  AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Cataloguet  w3l  befonoarded  pottage  free  on  AppKoation  io  any  part  of  the  World. 

MUBIE'S  SELECT  LIBRABY,  New  Oxford  Street,  London. 

CITY  0FFICE*-2,  King  Street,  Cheapajde. 

B.  TENNANT,  GEOLOGIST,  149,  BTBAND,  LONDON, 

W.C.,  al^n  practical  InatrocUon  in  Mineralogy  and  Geolofir.    Ha  can  also  supply 
Elementary  OoUections  of  Mineral^  Bocks,  and  FosbUs,  on  Uia  following  tenns:— 

100  Small  Specimens,  In  cabinet,  with  three  trays  • £8    3'  • 

•300  Spedmens,  lai^er,  in  esbinet»  with  Hve  trays B   ft   0  ■ 

300  SpediiMD%  largrr,  in  csMneti  with  nine  drawers        .     •    .    .  10  10    0 

400  SpedmenSy  lafger,  la  csbInAt»  with  thirteen  drawers  ....  21    0    0 

Mora  extcDsiva  coUections,  to  lUustnta  Oedogy,  at  BO  to  100  Qninees  each,  with  every 
requisite  to  assist  those  csaunendog  the  study  oi  this  interesting  science,  a  knowledge  of 
which  affords  so  much  pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  psrts  of  the  world. 

*  A  collection  for  Five  Chilneas  which  will  innstrate  the  recent  works  on  Qeology  by 
Anetcd.  BncUaod,  JnlOBB,  I^eil,  Mnr^son,  Page,  PhilUpe,  and  contains  200  Specimens,  in 
a  cabinet,  with  6  traya,  oomprisiiig  the  fbUowing,  vis.  :— 

MnrxHALS  which  arsslther  the  eonponents  of  Bocks,  or  occasionally  tsabedilfld  in  them  :— 
Qoartz,  Agate,  Ghaioedony.  Jasper,  Oamet,  ZeoUte,  Homblaide,  Aii^te»  Asbastu^  Felspar, 
Mica,  Tal^  Tourmaline,  Zircon,  Topaa,  G^>inel,  Galcareons  Spar,  Fluor,  Sdenit^  Bsxyu, 
Strontia,  Salt,  Cryolite,  Sulphur,  Plumbago,  Bitumen,  Jet,  te. 

NATfvs  MiTALS  or  Msaratxrraitoos  MiorBEAUB:  these  are  foond  in  nssHS^  iA  bsdl^  or  in 
veins,  and  oecastooaUr  in  the  beds  of  rivers.  Speeimens  of  the  fMlowtag  are  oootainsd  in 
the  Cabinet:— Iron,  Manganese^  Lead, Tin,  Zinc,  Copper.  Antl«ioiiy,  Sllvw,  Gold,  Platina,&c. 

Books:— QranitcGneiss,  MicapeUte,pMy>yTy;Serpentale3sndstones,LhnBstone^  Lavaa,  &c. 

Paukizoic  FoBBnjB,fhnnthe  LlandeUo,Wenlock,  Ludlow,  Devonian,  and  OarboniferonsBockB. 

Sbooobabx  Fossoa  fi-om  the  TrisSb  liss,  Oolits^  Vealden,  and  Cretaseow  Groups. 

TsBtxAAT  SMans*  oun  the  Waolwldi.  Barton,  and  Brark1eBhsmBc<fc,  London  Ctay.Giag,  ftc . 

In  the  more  expensive  Collections  some  of  the  Specimens  are  rare,  uid  all  more  selecL 

EUEKSNTABY  IMTtmiS  OH  MZNXBAIOOT  AMB  OXOLOGY, 

adapted  toyoung  persons,  sre  given  by  J.  TENNANT,  F.B.GJS.,  at  his  resldeoo^  140, 
STKAND,w.G.,aod  Phivats  Iiismoonoiv  toTratellers,  Ebgineers,  Emigrants,  Landed  Pro- 
prlatota»sad  others,ilfaistiated  by  an  extensive  ooUectionef  Specimens,  Btea»s,  Modela.  ftc. 
Air  the  recefit  works  Mating  to  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Ooocbology.  wuS  Cbemistrr ;  also 
Qeologfcal  Maps,  Modds,  Diaoaao^  HamnwrvMOwpipes^  Mapiiiyiiw  Glasses,  PhUinaSpoonr, 
Eleotrometer  and  Magnetio  Needle,  Qlsss-top  Boxes,  MIcroeeopIo  Greets,  Add  Bottles,  fcc, 
can  be  supplied  to  the  Stodsnt  in  thess  hfttaresUBg  sod  Importsnt  bnncfaes  of  Sdence. 
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LO'NDiaN. 

DfTEaESTlIKJ  LETTEK  FBOM  FOTffAM. 


NoTcmba  in,  IStt. 
,    - Jk  iuwtpi{wnkUnqiHk<iig<'tUME°°'<lB*<i''' 

of  lonr  medJdH.  Pua'i  Ijii  Pixu,uid  Ib>TsJ«(  IgullacMil  Uosmr  miiidH  vn! 
>ih1i«U  Ton  Uut  pBTbtfA  dooew  could  K^m/jn  in  Ihrirutoar  Uun  J  c«ii,b«aav  bijk'- 
4B4  mjlUidlji  kkic  nwd  ibcm  u  >  t'lmily  ttedldoe  Air  opmldi  of  tvm^llTt  jbtv 
vhkch  iB,  jau  naiut  admit,  a  looc  Hpeiieiux;  mdA  1  cu  Qo*  uabnfwInKlf  vopdi  Ar  Llir  - 
iBkxf.  uid  nr  1  bFltnTtbcm  to  M  ttieViiMt  bMMm  (w  ■«),  E£«tita»  >h«  >  - 
were  wUgrd  tohkTp  a  .Stirgfon,  v/e  hATp  nrwr  had  Id  <all  in  ■  bedkKl  nun,  and  <nrfi-- 
tiDUed  gotjd  be*lth  1  Utrttntr  x*  n^Bi  ^Brtwn  if«  nqqlre  vhIMbo,  jihit  Hau*!  Lm  ^-ll; 

UeiDi.  T.  KoHin  An  CU..  8.  Uwif-ainn,  not-Umt,  K£. 

In  Bozei,  Is.  l^d.,  2>.  9d.,  and  is  P&mily  Pactoto,  Uj.  etch, 

LONDON. 
OAKTB  HEFBOTSD   POCDOT  TODKIBT'S  telesoofe. 

Munnrmgm  ef  ill  awcrlpdaiM  df  lUUwMiUail.  anrfjW  iJ  Cf^Ml  IMU— uiii.  t^ 
'•--  -n  ofHsnl  ud  UlUtuy OOsn.  kc    AlH  tlw  HwSiuciiUr  BflHuattiliig  J>in£ 


Qlua,  Is  Ainmhinm  af  eisMdiria  ligfatDtH  ud  Unr^iin^,  H  Ugbl;  ipokai  of  br  eOon 
.4od  otho  (laABiaD:  &>a(l.M.|  «>4iau7'n>Ul  bm  ILIU;  ChTi  ln»nd  Ac*»- 
mMic  Mlowopa,  with  tvs  hu  of  choka  leliaM.  aiMbl*  of  dsniliig  On  aerm  t^ 
otJ«U;  InimaClu,  TnnllliH  SpstMlM  «f  all  klnd^  UUtmaOBil  ud  OMksl  Inan 
BHDt  Miksr  bf  apectal  ipp^DDDcot  to  tha  Wir  Offln.  AOntnlCr,  TtMi;  Bsom  Bcyii 
UmtuT  CdUhb,  Stndtaaral,  Bonl  atoBuUcal  SooMr,  ObiU'i  Ilaqilul.  Tilniv  Bnat 
KWi  OslUn. -As.;  ul  OpUdu  U  lb*  Bojil  Locidiw  OiAtluliiilc  HinlUL 

aSvLO  iHOKtBR,  HucoHci  to  GARY.  III.  STKAND.  LOMBOS. 

ElUliIliliwl  npwmli  Df  >  CantniT. 

PURE   AERATED    WATERS. 

ELLIS'S 

RUTHIN    WATERS, 

Soda,  FotaM,  Seltzer,  i.emo>iade, 

Uthia,  and  titr-  OOUT,  XitUa 

and  Pobua- 

WAtH  Ttlmrrnm-H.  ltLLI9fc9CHT.ltOTHnr.'»n*>mrrHlwltwi»ttifclimfc 
DiHt.'  Soil  ovTwEen,  uxl  WluLailo  bj  K.  Blld  k  Snr.  Rnhln.  Nottli  Waic^ 
TiOMrtan  AaM>*«  I  W>  Batt  *  Sonsi  HenrUtt*  St,  ^vnndlab  Sqiure. 

TOUBISTS!    ■rOURlSTB!    T0UBIS7S! 


The  Miniatore  Photogrf^Mc  Apparatus. 

Se  KSWfPLSBSE  &F  PSOiDOWaAPBSr  BOQeiBITE. 

Soli  UumFAOxOBXu: 

XtiBJt&T  ft  HBAl^K,  OpUciana,  «o.,  po  Hw  XajM^, 

89.  JKRUTN  STREET,  lOlOWM,  S,W. 

I>MeriTit1<nl  Ud  Priea  fcmirM  mi  rcoripl  of  ItMiipcd  mrtHtpt, 
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DON. 

THE  FMNISHING  OF  BED-ROOMS. 


HEAL  &  SON  have  16  separate  Booms,  each  completely  Aimudied  'with 
a  different  Suite  of  Fumitore,  irrespective  of  their  general  Stock  displayed 
in  Six  Galleries  and  Two  Large  Gionnd-floor  Warerooms,  the  whole 
forming  the  most  complete  stock  of  Bed-room  Furniture  in  the  Kingdom. 

Japanned  Deal  Goods  may  be  seen  in  complete  suites  of  five  or  six 
(iifferent  colours,  some  of  them  light  and  ornamental,  and  others  of  a 
plainer  description.  Suites  of  Stained  Deal  Gothic  Furniture,  Polished 
Deal«  Oak,  and  Walnut,  are  set  apart  in  separate  rooms,  so  that  customers 
are  able  to  see  the  effect  as  it  would  appear  in  thehr  own  rooms.  A 
Suite  of  very  superior  GK)thio  Oak  Furniture  is  generally  kept  in  stock, 
and  from  time  to  time  new  and  select  FumitiutB  in  yarious  woods  is 
added. 

Bed  Furnitures  are  fitted  to  the  Bedsteads  in  large  numbers,  so  that  a 
complete  assortment  can  be  seen,  and  the  effect  of  any  particular  pattern 
ascertained  as  it  would  appear  on  the  Bedstead. 

A  yeiy  large  stock  of  Bedding  (HEAL  &  SON'S  ongmal  trade)  is 
placed  on  the  BBDSX£)ADS. 

The  Stock  of  Mahogany  Goods  for  the  better  Bed-rooms,  and  Japanned 
Gkxxis  for  plain  and  Serrants*  use,  is  very  greatly  increased.  The  entire 
Stock  is  arranged  in  sixteen  rooms,  six  galleries,  each  120  feet  long,  and 
large  ground-floors,  the  whole  forming  as  complete  an  assortment  of  Bed- 
room  Furniture  as  they  think  can  be  destred. 

Every  attention  is  paid  to  the  manufacture  of  the  Cabinet  work,  and 
they  have  large  Workshops  on  the  premises  for  this  purpose,  that  the 
manulacture  may  be  under  their  own  immediate  care. 

Their  &dding  trade  receives  their  constant  and  personal  attention, 
every  article  being  made  on  the  premises. 

They  particularly  call  attention  to  their  Patent  Spring  Mattrass,  the 
Sommier  Elastivie  Poztatit  It  is  partable»  duiable»  and  elastic,  and  lower 
in  price  tlum  tiie  old  Spring  Mattrass. 


r        » 


HEAL   AND  SON'S 

ILL  U^TRA  TED  CA  TAL  OQ  UE,  OF 

BEDSTEApS,  BEDDING.  &  BED-ROOM  FURNITURE, 

WSSpt  FBEB  BT  F06T. 

196,  197, 198,  TOTTENEAIC  COUST  SOJ&B. 
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May, 


LONDON. 

THE  LONDON  and  WESTMINSTEE  BANK  issaes  Oir- 
Ottlar  Notes  of  £10,  £25,  and  £50  each,  for  the  ote  of  Tmyellera,  payable 
in  the  principal  Towni  on  the  CoatineDt  of  Eorope,  ako  in  Aaia,  Afika,  asd 
North  and  South  America.  No  expense  whaterer  is  incurred,  and  when  ceahied  bo 
charge  ia  made  for  commission.  Letters  of  Credit  are  also  granted  on  the  same 
places.  They  may  be  obtained  at  the  City  Office  in  Lothbory,  or  at  any  of  the 
Branehes,  tub.: 

1,  St  James's  Sqoaie. 

214,  High  Uolbom. 

6,  High  8tnet»  Borough. 

130,  High  Stnet»  Whitediapel. 

4.  Stratford  Place,  Oxford  Street 

217.  Stiand. 

89  Je91,  Westminster  Bridge  BomL 


Weatminster  Branch 

Bloomabary 

Soathwark 

Eaatem 

Marylebone 

TemjdeBar 

Lambeth 


May,  1874. 


■■Spui&a^'SasjuuD^ 


JOSEPH     GILLOTTS 

CELEBRATED 

STEEL    PENS. 


SOLD  By  ALL  DEALERS   THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


Every  Packet  bears  the  fac^tmiU 
Signature, 


<-^ 


LUCERNE. 

Englisoher  Hof.— Hotel  d'Anglet^rre. 

Proprietor— JEAK   REBER. 
T^HIS  First-rate  Establishment,  very  well  recommended  by 

-^  the  best  dam  of  TniTellera,  ia  sitnated  close  to  tfao  Steamers'  LamUng-^pfeoe,. 
ana  VW-4-V&  tha  Railway  Stations,  on  the  loteHest  position  of  the  take,  wfih 
aaperb  riews  of  the  Rigi,  Pilatus,  A1M|  and  Glaoieiv ;  contains  soTeral  Saloons, 
62  comfortable  Rooms,  Smoking  and  Reading  Rooms,  where  are  French  aiid 
English  news|«|)am 


ia74. 
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LOXTDOK. 

NINE  EXHIBITION    PRIZE  MEDALS 

AWARDED  TO  J.  S.  FRY  &  SONS. 

MEDAL 

Yienna, 


1873. 


MEDALS 

Dublin, 

1863  it  1672^ 

MEDALS 

Paris, 

1855  &  1867. 

MEDALS 

London, 

1851  &1862. 

MEDALS 

AT  NIKE 
EXHIBITIONS. 


FRY'S 

CARACAS  COCOA 

In  jib.  ftnd  }  lb.  Packets,  1/4  per  Pound. 
Owes    ita   delicious    flavour    to    the   ohoioe 
Caracas  axid  other  Cocoas  with  whiOh  it  is 
znanufaotured. 

FRY'S 

EXTRACT  OF  COCOA 

Id  6d,  PackeU,  1/  and  2/  Tins. 
A  perfectly  pure  and  delicious  beverage  prepared  exclusively 
from  choice  Cocoa  and  of  great  value  to  invalids  who  wish  to 
avoid  rich  articles  of  diet.     Purchasers  of  this  class  of  Cocoa 
should  ask  for  "  Fry*8  Extract  of  Cocoa." 

J.  S.  FRY  &  SONS,  BRISTOL  &  LONDON. 

LUCERNE. 


SGHWEIZERHOr.      LDZESHEBHOF. 


First-class    HcVtels. 


HAUSEB  BROTHERS,  Pbopkietors. 


6est  situation  on  the  QUAV. 


With  splendid  Yiew  of  the  Celebrated  Panorama  of  the 

LAKE  Aim  MOUNTAINS. 


M  WntlUrs  HANDBOOK  ADVUHSCR.  U>t. 

MALVCRN   (QREAT). 

THE   IMPERIAL  HOTEL. 


THIS  Hotel  contains  upwards  of  one  hundred  bedrooms, 
dniiriDg-roani*,  b«d  and  dnwDg-nwrni,  and  cIomU,  tit  tuile,  a  ladiai'  ooffef 
room,  t  gtDtlemea'i  coSet-rocai,  Td4*  ilitH*,  nalltg  ud  biUnrd-nanu,  Ac,  b. 

Tha  baUding  i*  iitnDandHl  by  Ui  own  omuoetittl  gnrand^  flomr  gardcfu. 
Uinu,  ud  tarnMa,  and  omnntndf  uaefaalldi  Tic«a  ef  t)it  VbiilB  raaga  oT  thr 
UalTem  Hilla  od  one  aide,  witli  the  eipaiuin  and  ctamiing  Taller  kcdv;  of 
Won:«ilenhiie,  bounded  bf  the  Bredon  4ad  CetawoU  Hlla  eD-tht  other. 

Of  Gnat  Halvsn— the  ulubrilv  of  the  aJE-aod  tha  paiitj  of  the 
iDvigDrat&ig  efiWti  in  tummer  and  winter,  and  the  bautlea  of  the  '' 
(uperfluooi  to  apeak.    Ai  a  winter  reaideDce,  aiao,  the  diyntn  and  hi_ 
ture  of  tUlrmi   ia  tfafwn  by  conduait-e  and  traatworthf  teatimony,  and  ii 
OHiRnned  I7  ooiDparatiTe  tablea  of  widtera  in  oUiU-  loeatitiea. 

To  meet  the  wiiba  of  DDineroni  Viiiton  to  the  Hotel,  Uie  Proprielon  ban 
decidad  to  laU  Ladica  and  GentleiAn  aa  Botirden  dnrkg  tb«  Maaok,  oo  tiMlcnu 
tUtcd  ia  Uia  Uxiff,  wbioli  will  b«  liirvaidad  OQ  applioatinn.  — 

The  saw  StaUa  belooflng  to  thaOoafenf  ara  mm  tfto,  and  oompriat  Gnl- 
dan  aocooniodathn  far  honee  and  fanluea,  Oaniaga^  «addi>*-JMa«m  and  Bit 
Bay  ba  had  at  tha  KolcL 

A  ooTerei]  way  coodacta  the  rUitor  ham  the  Rnilway  Slatho  to  tbt  HoM. 
^     I'-'rtmatteadeTWytiihi.todmTeyPiaieBBer^loggagetothBHotd. 
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ARSEILLES. 


GRAND  HOTEL  de  MARSEILLE 


A  FIRST-CLASS  ESTABLISHMENT. 


THE  KEABEST  TO 

THE    RAILWAT    STATION. 


BLANC  &  CO.,  Proprietors. 


MAYENCB. 

EXnT  8PX09T»  Whm  .T^JBhnnt  and  Chrower. 

T*HIS  falfe-«ale  and  tioeilent  Hotel  (eombiniag  crerj  Engliflfc  oomftrt),  situated 
■^  in  front  of  the  Bridge  ia  tho  ceartBt  Hotel  to  the  Steiffiiboftti  mi  dooe  to  the 
Railway  Stationa.  From  its  Balconies  and  Rooms  are  Pictureeqae  Views  of  tiie 
Rhine  and  Moontains.  Baths,  Reading  Room.  TimM,  Ilbtttrated  y&wSi  &c.  kc,, 
taken  in.  The  Table-d'Hdte  is  renowned  fbr  its  eicellence,  and  for  its  Oannina 
Bhwilah  Wlnaa  and  SpaiUing  Hook,  which  Mr.  Specht  exports  to  England  at 
Wholeaala  Ptieei. 

MAYENCE. 

HOTEL   DE   HOLLANDK 

FEED.  BlfDIH0E]l;  Proprietor. 

rIS  first-class  well-known  Hotel,  mndi  frequented  hj  English  Families  and 
Toossts^  has  been  greatly  enlargad  aad  impfored,  and  ^ntaiaa  aajxr  140 
Rooms  aad  ^ooiw*  .  Cold,  Warm,  aad  Shower  Baths.  English  comfort..'  Thia 
Hotel  is  sitoated  on  the  River,  opposite  to  the  Landing-place  of  the  Rhine 
Steamers,  and  near  the  Railway  Station^  and  affords  from  its  Baleonica  and  Wbdews 
splendid  views  of  the  Rhine  and  Taimaa  Momitaiu*  This  Hotel  is  reputed  for  ita 
excellent  cooking,  exquisite  Wines^  deanliness  and  good  attendance.  English 
Newspapers. 

Choice  BMiu  and  Moidle  TRnes,  tohoUiole  and  for  tmoHaUm,  ^^ 


«£  HURBArS.HAHMOOK.JlDV'S&TISEIL  .  Kv. 

GRAND   HOTEL    DE   L'EUROPE. 

lOL  MOKISB;  TBOPfilXTOB. 

r»te  Hotel,  much  fr«qnented  by  Familiet  and  Gentlemni,  rttnated  tn  the  fieai: 
"  tovm,|iaeLr  thfiRiilifay  Slatini  anl^ Pnxnopatfe^ is  r«>leve iriUttv^recBitHt; 
are  tasleffil^  a^d  elegnDiU  Avni^cf.  .It  is  celebraftd  Ar  1t<  aMaiiw». 
.  <Qd  i^aflonal^e^ilces.  SalooflS,-  Resdiifg.  ftrid  B^freetniMdt  S»kA ;  TUSr 
d'HOto  at  1  and  6  o'dock ;  BreakfasU  and  Dinners  at  all  boon.  Advantageoas  miTaniee< 
menta  made  with  Families  daring  the  Winter  Season.  In  front  of  tiie  Hotel  there  is  a  tt.* 
extenalTe  garden  and  large  cimrNTAnt  Biiths  and  ourriages  in  the  HoteL  Omniboies  a::^! 
cairlages  belon^ng  to  (he  Hotel  couvejr  pasaeogen  ^  and  'from  Ihe  JUilway  Statide- 
EngUdi,  Fraich.>Itali«D,  aad  €Mnnan  wpoiak*    Moderate  lA-icea.  -  • 

7U  Bead  WaUer,  the  Fint  Smaemaid,  and  the  Page,  art  SnifUak  SertantM,     Grnit  (« 

OraoeUm,  Mr.  H4iinjo». 

MILAN. 


HOTEL    POZZG. 

Excellent  Second-Class  Hotel,  well  situated  near  the  Catihe- 
dral ;  with  ample  and  excellent  accommodation ;  is  especiaUy 
reoommendad  fpr  \\a  clea^kilineM  and  moderate  ciiarges.  The 
>  Proprietory  who  has  beea  Bome  time  in  England,  will  paj  the 
greatest  attention  to  YiaitQKii  and  !E*aQkilies.  The  Omnibos  of 
the  Hotel  awaits  each  train. 

mm  u  u  ^um  BRfrAcm 

ITO  ibis  Hotel  has  Wq  added  new  Oiaing,  Heading  Drawiog»  and  Smoking  roonijs 
-?■  i»d  the  whole  house entii-elj re^urniiied hj  the  uewpropnetor,  J. LEG^iAKI. 
Large  and  small  Apai  tnaents for  Families  or  Single  Geatlenien.  Hot  and  odd  BatiiK. 
The  house  is  situJEitdd  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  ne^tr  tTi'e  Cathedial»  Hief^toes,  aud  all 
othe£  jjspes  of  interest^  Good  Table  d'Hdte.  English  Trnies^takeh  izu  Severa. 
languages  spoken.  The  house  is  only  two  stones  high.  Fire  minutes*  walk  from 
the  En^ish  Church.  Brougham^  and  Omnibiis  of  the  Hotel  at  the  Station  tomeetali 


,t.A   K"    P.    *,iavA^ 


:lltlUAN, 

(}RADD  wmlm  mLm, 

.  ..^OQ  Jtpoms  and  S^lop^  w^th  eyerj  oon^p^t  and  requirements 

o£.ihe  f)ir«fi«iK(i  dM^^ 

Pension  in  the  ^nter  Months. 
.  . .  \    .    , .     .  ■     .J.  SPA^Z.Wtj|tM& 
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MONTnI>iaB»IJffil  BAINS. 

LEOW  CMABORY. 

THE  Hotel  d#  Paris  ^d  the  Grand  Hotel  libi  Pate  reoomtbend  llbemselyet  by  the 
maimer  kLikblch  tJtej  ore  kent  up.  ttatir  escct)tianfll  sitiiatiab  cIOM  to  Thennal  utab- 
Ifshment  and  by  the  Park.  Both  UotelB  are  open  from  the  20th  April  to  the  1st  November. 
AddreflB  all  orders,  and  t>r  taB>ri!|atloil  conetmiog:  the  Wclfti^  to  tffm  C!lftbai^,ptgtpKl4. 


U  N I  C  H. 

h6tel  de  bavieee. 

THIS  ^n^rzta  cM-eitablilhediaiM|  dlghly  rqcopomeuM  Qbttlf  situated  on  one 
of  the  finest  places  in  Munich  (the  Promenade  Plata),  has  been  cooiidcraUjr 
enlarged  and  elegantly  famished.  The  new  proprietor,  Mr.  OTTO  PLOECKEI^ 
will  lesv«  noCUng  wMdtaA.  to  g;te  4h«  nfmoet  aatiifaction  to  fthcie  wko^  najB  huMnr 
him  with  their  patronages.  Table  d'hote  at  one  and  five  o'clock.  Carriages  and 
Baths  in  the  Hotel.  Oareful  attendance.  Moderate  fixed  chai^.  £nglkh  and 
American  Newspapers,    Ofnnibitt  to  and  from  each  traUi. 

MUNICH. 

HOTEL  ENGLISCEER  HOF. 

FIB8T-RAT1:  FAMILY  HOTEL, 

r 

Well  situated  and  close  to  the  Telegraph  and  Posi'office,  En^ish 

Ohiiioh,  PabwQe,  and  Beyal  Thaatres. 

Kew  and  elegantiy  Ftiriiljahed  with  every  modem  Comfort. 

HOT    AND    COLD     BATHS. 

Oarriages  onA  Omnibusee. 


«  #      .  ■ 


Proprietor,  H.  8TTZLER. 


Wiih  Map  and  Plans,  post  Svo.    10«. 

HANDBOOK  TO  SOtlTH  GEiRMAirr,  tiBB  TYBOL, 
BAVARIA,  AtSTRIA,  SALZBURG,  STTRIA,  HtfKGARY,  and  THE 
VMmNk  XBOH; :UiDi  .TO  T||E<  QL^GK  @fiA. 


M  UVBSAY'S  HANDBOOK  ADVEBHSEa  )Ur, 


MUNICH. 

WIMMER   &   CO., 

aALLEBY   OF   FINE  ABTS. 

3,  BRIENNER  STREET, 

Invite  the  HobOity  wul  Gentry  to  Tint  their  Gallbit  Of  Fine  Aan,  cootainiE; 

en  Sxtenuve  Collection  of 

MODERN      PAI  NTI  NQS 

by  the  best  Mnnich  Artists, 

PAI1VTI1VCI8     ON     POR€SIiAIlf     ABri»     ON     OLASI^ 

also  a  large  Assortment  of 

PHOTOGRAPHS, 

indading  the  complete  Collections  of  the  Tarious  Public  Galleriea. 

Correspondents  in  England^  Messis.  J.  &  R.  M*Crack6N,  38,  QneeA  Stxtn, 
Cannota  Street,  K.C.,  Lonidon. 

Correepondenta  hi  the  United  States,  Messrs,  Exllbr  A  Lnma^  97,  Kea^ 
Street,  New  York. 

NAPLES. 

BRITISH  LIBRARY  &  READING  ROOMS 

iEsUMiOud  in  1837  by  Mn.  Doranf), 
267,   BIYIBBA  BI   OHIAJA 

MURRAY'S  GUIDES  FOR  SALE  AT  THE  LONDON  PRICES. 
BAEDEKER'S  AND  OTHER  GUIDES. 
TAUCHNITZ  EDITIONS. 

The  MSADlN(Sf  jROOMS  tore  supplied  with  Atf  tetiding  A^liih,  Anurkaa, 

Oermanj  lyench,  and  Italian  Journals, 


ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  BANK 

G.    CIVALLERL 

BAHK  VnJMf  OnunJLAB  VOTBS,   ABB  IBTIIBfl  OB  CBEDIT 

cashed  at  the  hlgbert  rate  of  Exchange. 

*  *  '  I 

Travellers  may  have  their  Letters  addressed  to  the  Bank,  where  they  will  be  ca.*^ 

fully  kept  until  called  for. 

WORKS  OF   ART   AND    LUGGAQ6   RECEiy^D, 
watehoosed,  and  forwarded  io  all  parts  of  the  world. 

laLoBdm  liiwi,qijV2BBftoa«t7tiii«biiiraiift^ 
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NEUCHATEL. 

HOTEL  DE  BELLE  VUE. 

ESTABLISHED  and  maiiAged  by  the  Pioprieior^  lEr.  Aiakwc 
Elskes — ^Tbis  Terj  comfortable  iirai-citss  Hotel,  deJSgbtfhUj  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lake,  is  the  only  one  In  the  town  commanding  an  entire  view  of  fhe 
Alps  from  Mont  Blanc  to  the  sammit  of  the  Appenzell.  It  is  so  constructed  as  to 
afford  the  greatest  tranqnillity,  which,  combined  with  careful  attendance,  renders 
the  Hotel  a  most  desirable  residence  for  Families. 

Reduced  I'rioes  for  Protract^  Stay. 

Pension  from  the  ISth  of  October  till  the  16th  of  May. 

NICE. 

,  PHARMACIE  DANIEL  ET  C^ 

■ 

QUAI  MAaSENA. 


GEO.  BAKER, 


KF0BM3  the  Visitors  and  Besidents  of  Nice,  that  he  has  succeeded  to 
he  above  old  established  and  justly  renowned  Pharmacy,  and  that  haying 
ssociated  with  him  Mr.  GEOEGB  BUSBT,  who  for  nine  years  past  has 
een  Assistant  Manager  of  it,  he  hopes  by  careful  attention  and  a  moderate 
eale  of  Charges,  not  only  to  maintain,  but  to  extend,  its  ancient  and  well 
eserred  reputation. 

NORWAY. 

4    PBACTICAL  OBAMMAB,  with  Exercises  in  the  LaiK 

i.     guage,  for  TRAVELLERS  AND  SPORTSMEN  in  NORWAY. 
By  JOHN  T.  SARGENT,  M.A.,  Magdalen  College,,  Oxford. 

RrVlNGTOKB. 

NUREMBERG. 

HOTEL   DE    BAVIERE 

'  CBAYEBISCHEB  HOF). 
"^HIS   old-estabUflhedy  fint-dasa^  and  best  situated  Hotels  in  the 

centre  of  Uie  town,  close  to  the  river,  contains  suites  of  apartments  and 
igle  rooms,  100  Bed-rooms  and  Sitting-rooms,  all  elegantly  furnished  in  th» 
w  style.  It  is  patronised  by  the  most  distinguished  families,  and  has  all  the 
^mmodation  of  an  Hotel  of  the  first  rank.  English  DiTint  S^fioe  during  the 
json.  Foreign  newsnapers.  Carriages  in  the  Hotei,  Onmibos  to  and  from  each 
Slodenlte  and  fixed  prioes* 


6«  inmKAT*S  HAKDBOOC  AOTKBTISEE.  IUt. 


NICE. 


GRAM)  HOTEL  PABADIS, 


(FULL  SOUTH.    Situated  in  the  most  healthy 

position.) 


Highly    spoken   of  for  its  great    Comfort  and 

excellent  Cooking. 

BEGULAB    TOXD    CHABOES. 
VERT  PUNCTUAL   AlfD  CIVIL   ATTENDAXCL 

LARGE    HANDSOME  DINING  HALL. 

Ladies*  Cofifee  Boom*    Beading  Booms.    Smoking  Boom^ 

Batbs-Boom  on  each  floor. 


\  I 

Frivate  Dining-rooms  attached  to  the  Grand  Apartments 

Omnt&iw  of  Q^  arrkal  of  «C  Trains. 
OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR. 

««*  fhk  HMel-is  fre^entid  by  the  Si^lishSobaHf  and  ^eBtTrl 


For  fiiriher  particulan  addrefis  the  Managor, 

Me.  a.  BIESTEBEB. 
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NICE. 


HdTEL  BE  Li  fiMllBE  BBETifilE. 

(Limited  Company.) 

FULL    SOUTH, 


J,   LAVIT,   Manager. 


HEST-OLASS  and  WEIi-KNOWN  HOTEL. 


Gentsal  PoBition,  sjdendid  View  of  the  Sea,  and  Pablic 

Garden. 

CSiarges-veiy  ibode^te,  and  afiSxed  is  eaieh  Boenu 


TrXBliB  B'BdTB.  (One  of  the  Best  at  Nice.) 


•^*'^.'*^.'^..'**"-'^*.%'^.'^.*'.-  .'^•%-*w•^.'S,'■>'*.^■■^^'SJ^ 


OmnibuB  iyf  the  BM  at  ike  arrival  of  aU.  Traine. 
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NUREMBERG. 

RED    HORSE    HOTEL 

(Bothes  Bobs), 

Paopbistob  :  M.  P.  GALIMBERTL     HiiuaEa:  M.  BAUER. 

THIS  ezbeUeat  old-established  Hotel,  situated  in  one  of  Um  best  qnaxten  of  tiar 
town,  is  well  adapted  for  Toorists  and  Faodlies  making; «  Tiait  to  Jlnranbttg  of 
some  doration,  and  who  will  find  every  conceivable  comfort  and  ooDTenknoe. 
Table-d'H6te  at  1  P.X.,  and  Private  Dinners  at  all  honrs.  The  EstaJbHsfament 
will  be  found  well  worthy  of  the  renown  and  patronage  it  has  enjoyed  from  Engiisii 
tnvellerB  of  the  highest  rank  daring  many  years. 

OXFORD. 

SFIEBS  and  SON,  102  and  IDS,  High  fibreet ;  1,  2,  and  3. 
Oriel  Street,  Oxford,  invfte  Toceuts  to  visit  their  world-renowned  Eetiibltfiiniects 
for  useful  and  ornamental  maanfaetares,  suitable  for  DresentB  and  remembranoea  of  Oxford. 
Copies  of  evwy  published  Guide  Book  and  Map  of  Oxford  kept  in  stock,  as  well  as  a  wtM 
extensive  variety  of  good%  uaaAiland  interestiiig  to  the  Tourist. 

Information  relative  to  the  University,  City,  and  nelghltottrhood  at  sll  times  zeadSj 
afforded  to  stnngeit  vtsitfng  their  establishasiits.       » 

PISA. 

GIUSEPPE  ANDREONI, 

Sculptor  in  Alabaster  and  Marble  and  Olyects 

of  Fine  Art, 

NO.-    872,    VIA    SANTA    MARIA, 

WHEBB 

A  GREAT  ASSORTMENT  OP  FINE  ABTS,  SCULPTUBK,  &&, 

CAN  BE  SEEN. 

Oorrespoiidctits  in  England,  Messis.  J.  &  R.  H^Cbagesh,  88,  Queen  Stnet, 

Cannon  Street,  E.C.,  London. 

New  Edition.    With  150  lUnstrationa.    2TOI0.    PxwtSva 

HANDBOOK  to  the  ITALIAN  SCHOOLS  of  PAINTING. 
From  the  German  of  KugUr.    Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Sir  Chablb 
L.  Eastlake,  P.B.A. 


"  K««lir's  Handbook  tarn  socinlpsd  the  positkar  oC  a  staodsni worib  fifnoa^ 
anoe  considerable  addition  has  be<<n  msde  to  the  socoudt  of  the  "^ery  early  ScAooH  tsf  Art  a 
knowledge  of  which  is  more  and  more  fielt  to  be  indispensable  to  a  right  comptebensk»  of 
its  later  history.  The  book  has  also  a  great  number  of  illustrations,  which  add  mateilallj 
to  the  value,  as  they  do  to  the  beauty  and  interest,  of  this  delightful  book."— ( 


JOHN  HUBRAT,  ALBBMAHLE  SUBSET. 
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HOTEL  DE  LA''fiRiiiDE-6BETi61iE, 

14,  £ue  Camnartm.— OLIVIEK,  Proprietor. 


THIS  fTRflT-CLABS  HOTEL,  iltutad  In  ttaa  CRiln  oT  tha  Bmt  pet  at  Fiicb.  amr  llu 
BooliTHTli  Hid  Mw  Open  Houh,  ConTerutlon.  Rmllng.  uid  SoKkJnc  Boom.  Two 
Ut^  CaaruyarM  wIUi  Qtrdtn.  Roomi  on  Uib  rroimd.  Bnt  vid  Kcond  noon,  from  3  to 
i  tim.  Apinmenta  fbc  FuallloL  Olfbnicd  ':iiit<iu  ud  Cellu.  DbuHn  nt  ■  In.  ud 
■  la  larlt    AJrwiUgBooi  amiigaiisiiu  (or  ■  protncKd  itay. 

PENZANCE  (CORNWALO. 

MOUNT'S  BAY  HOUSE, 

BSPLAHADE,  FENZANCZ,  CORNWALL, 

Bu  bam  «nct«d  ud  Stted  np  expraul;  u  a 

FAMn.Y  EOTEI  «  SUFEEIOB  LODSINO-HOirSE. 


NO  ezpenm  or  labour  has  been  spared  b^  the  Proprietor. 
Tb«  noma  it  ftm<*lud  tn  ths  mort  madcni  itjtc,  is  well  inpplied  with  Sat 
tmd  CM  Batht,  tml  npleta  with  crcrr  araominDdatioD  (oitabla  ka  Tauritti  to 
WotComwiU. 

Ail  theDnwing  Roonu  aannii«Bd  wa  imhturtfttd  md  WKwrpoimtTJew  af  U»t 
•  Beantew  isn  ■(  la  UHdiar  m,' 
St.  HlebMl^  Mount,  ukd  tha  whola  t£  tba  nugolficoit  Bqr. 

ImUa  wUl  fiod  la  Uoanfi  Bar  Hoon  Ika  oomfOTta  of  a  hnu,  while  tb« 
baautj  and  olabri^  at  Uta  aitiution,  and  iti  nnmiin  to  tha  channiDg  wolb  on 
the  •ea-ihorc,  mdar  it  a  healthy  and  delightfol  naidenca. 
Sotua  tf  ^wtmwtafbr  fimiiliaaordlatinctiDii. 
Choict  Winta  and  Alo,    Poat  Horaa  aod  Cairiagoi.    Chat||n  moderate. 


TO  UtJSUrS  OUIDIIOOK  ADVKifnSKB,  Hit, 

P  E  N?  A;NiC  E. 
SEA-SIDE  FAMILt  HOTEL. 

QUEERS    HOTEL 

(On  the  Eiplanadt.) 
Fatrottised  by  Her  Majesty  the  Qaeen  of  Holland. 


THIS  Ais^i4ceiit  BoUI  has  reocnllj  bMi^'^le4tl;f.Ai&^^  Wnlf 

feet,  all  ttie  rooms  pC  irbioh  nfCThMk  Utetat.  tt  Ir  tiar  j^^fBoU  that 
oomtnancU  a  full  and  unii iter rii plod  ticw  or  'Hoacl's  Wf '  jLpaAnenti 
en  tuil^.  Penzance  Btanda  TrnHvatled  for  the  Tarietf  tni  qnint  DMintj  ol 
ite  scenery,  vliilat  the  mildusBA  ot  Its^dftaste  u  admirably  adfti^ed  (o 

Table  d'Hote  »t  7  o'oloafc.' 

HENBY  BLAOEWELL,  PHfwiebir. 

VithUap.    FwtST«.    12i. 

HANDBOOK  TODTVOH  JUn>  COKHWAIX- 

EXETER;  IKPRAOOMBE,1,¥«TOR,  SlDUQBtM,  DAWLiSH,  nWNMOHTH, 
PLYMOUTH,  DEVOSPORT,  TORQUAY,'  lAUNCESTOIf,  ftHZAMCl, 
FALMOUTH,  THE  UZAKD,  LAHl/S  £JiD,  &c 

JOHN  UUBRAT.  ATJUEWART.I^  RTRHRT 
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ST.;F^ETEF)69UR.G. 

HOTEL    D'ANGLETERRE, 

ST.   ISAAC'S    SQUARE, 

{Gostinitsa  AngUterre,   hsakofski  Saior.) 


H.   SOHUITZ,  FroprietoT. 


rf  ths  City,  fuiog  the  St  UMe'»  Church,  new  the  Port^ffiM,  the  Royal 
Pabcs  iiid  Public  Buildings,  affords  large  anitei  of  well-farniabed  Apartments 
Tor  Fomihes,  and  cooifartable  and  Kiry  Bedrooma  for  Single  Geatleiqeti.  A  large 
Dininjirttippi  v^tit  Ifnaen  ^e  aerTt^  iiyin  .TTiEee  till  Sefr^  q'CIock,  froni 
one  rouWe  and  above.  A  well-fnrnished  Reading-room.  The  '  Times,'  and 
other  English,  French,  and  German  Kempapeni. 

■    RpT  Mfs.co^D  BAvm,  fuss,  ASS  eiTSisa -£AJxai\ 

Oidd«9  kud  B«mnti  ipaokiiig  *"{]:" 'fc 

Ownibiu^  »t  the -StalioM,  lad  B4B«Bkiat«  .mw  UiUi^'^il*a»<&tni  Stoekkdm 
'       '        '  and'  Bhgkiid. 

THE  Qn(SS':S  ilKWEini&U  FKEQUKKT  IBIS  BOTHU 
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PLYMOUTH. 
DUKE    OF    CORNWALL   HOTEL. 


HOTEL  DE   PRANCE. 

A  WELL  Knows  Atm  mOBLY  BECOXMENDEB 
ESTABLISHXENT. 


SPECIALITY  OF  PAT&  AND  TRUFFLED  FOWLS. 

NewEditioii.    Vitli  lUnrtntinns.    Fnt  Svo.    li*. 

llf  XI«>IBS  07  THE  EAKLT  ITALIAN  PAINTERS,  ud 
"^    tlu  I^gieM  of  Pointing  in  Italj,  ttom  Oitiutbna  to  Buwdo.    Bj 

-A  coplMi  tntm  to  >  kiwvlil^  et  Iklkn  ui  ud  sm  •dminblr  idipM  to  Hit 
•mpnhBuliBBr  tlK  Tonne  itodml  UK)  a^itnr;  (or  It  ki  wilIUBvlthaRBUfedilBfro- 
dain  rnuB  ucbnialltta,  ucmtldnsil  u  ■  pnh^onil  wnt,  ind  vllh  lUl  tbg  pn  of  Milt 
»M  lugiagt^  wkU  Iba  ulber  U  lU " 
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PRAGUE. 

WILLIAM  HOFMANN, 

BOHEMIAN     GLASS    MANUFACTUBBR 

TO  HIS  MAJNTT  TBI  »MTW«OK  OF  AUtTKIA, 

HOTEL  BLUE  STAR, 

RB0OM1I1END8  his  great  assortment  of  Glass  Ware,  from  his  own  Manufactories  in 
Bohemia.  The  choicest  Articles  in  every  Colour,  Shape,  and  Description,  are  sold, 
at  the  same  moderate  prices,  at  his  Establishments. 

Correspondents  m  London,  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  M<CRACKEK,  38,  Queen  Street, 
Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

Goods  forwairded  direct  to  England,  Ameiioa,  &a 


RO  M  E. 

GIORGI  AND  BISCOSSI, 

VIA   FEATtlNA,  113  et  114, 

SPECIAL  AGENGY  FOR  FURNISHED   ROOMS  AND 

APARTMENTS  TO  LET. 


•v-K^ J.-  >V/-  *•-•  y 


BANK    OF    EXCHANGE. 

Bills,  Cheques,  Bank  and  Circular  Notes  are  Gashed 

without  any  Commission. 

ENOLISH       SPOKEN. 

CANTON    DE   ST.   GALL. 

BAGATZ   IiES   BAINS. 

HOTEL     TA.MINA.. 

Very  CcmfortahU^  and  Moderate  Charges, 
Commnniofttioii  Iwtween  the  Hotel  and  the  Bathe. 
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ROME. 

L.  A.  GALLANDT, 

7  and  8,  PIAZZA    DI    3PAGNA 

MANUFACTURER  of  MOSAICS. 

^nrfaenor  to  i-^.  i^t  ^ing  of  Jtals. 

E  S  TABLISHED      IB  50. 

Foreigners  are  respootftilly  solicited  to  visit  this  Establi&li- 

ment,  where  they  will  find  a 

EIOH   and  YAKIED   ASSORTMEHT  of   TABLES,   nOTDBEB, 

OENAMENTS  SET  IH  GOLD,  ftc,  ftc. 

PRIZE  MEDALS :— London,  1862.     Pari*,  1855. 
RHEINPAUL     NEUHAU3EN,   SCHAFFHAUSEN. 


TiHE  HOTEL  SCHWTIIZERHOF,  known  to  Knriish  Tirftom  «.< 

»     tPMDf  ta«N«Hol*l.tn8wtl»tl™d.liKb«ngiwtl7«il«i««).iniJ  If  ddw  »  •r4~Ji' 

ita  oppostl*  tin  nlfhnMrl  F4ni  of  Ihr  Ibhw.  m)  <c- 
I.    Tbs  pMtlonlinnBiiTTi^uuH.lbcr.TiniifclniiiilMun 

r*.   FrofTiKl  Tnnt  FlAliV.    PiimBgdnw 
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B  O  M  ^. 


HOTEL   D'ANOLBTEEBE. 

^tfS.     »[.      S  I  3L.  K  IV  Z  I, 

Proprielor  of  the  abovt  Hotcl^ 

Begs  to  inform  his  Patrons  iiiat,  in  tbe  montk  of  Noyember,  he 
will  open  a  ISuccursale  under  the  name  of 

HOTEL     DU     LOUVRE, 

At  No,  76,  VIA  SAN  NIOCOLO  DA  TOLENTINO, 

which  will  be  fqtnidied  in  the  best  Sijlo ;  And,  in  addition  to 
otJier  comforts,  will  be  fitted  with  a  '*  Lift,"  for  the  conyenience 
of  Inyalids  and  others  dosirons  of  avftiling  themselves  of  it. 

ROM  ^. 

2>ro.   496,    OOI2/SO. 


I      I   ♦ 


GEO.  BAKER, 


IXFX)RM8  th«  Inlmbltants  and  Yinitors  of  Rome  tliat  he  hfM)  opened  an 
EHtiibIi»liment  at  the  above  nddresB,  for  the  supply  of  Knglidi  spocialities 
and  floods  adapted  for  the  uee  of  Familiee,  at  prices  far  iaferior  to  tkoae 
hitherto  charged  in  Borne. 


With  Map  and  Plans.     Pott  Svo.     10«. 

HANDBOOK  for  EOME  and  its  ENYIRONS. 


JOHN  MURBAY.  AT.BEMARLE  STREET. 
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ROME. 


J.    P.    SHEA, 

ENGLISH    HOUSE-AGENT, 

FORWARDING  AGENT 
TO  H.R.a  THE   FRINGE   OF    WALSS^ 

11,  PIAZZA  DI  SPAGNA. 

At  this  Office  penoos  applying  for 

LflOrge  or  BmdU  Pnmished  AiiartniexxU 

inTariabI  J  obtain  correct  and  anbiasBed  information  on  all  matten  oonnected  witb 

Lodging-HooBeS;  Boarding-HoiUMSi 

and 

Hoiuehold  Management, 

irhile 

Low  and  Fixed  Charges 

or  practical  nervioee  offer  safe  and  aatisfdctoiT  assistanoe  to  Proprietor  and  Teia!-.t, 

M  testified  by  the  increasing  confidence  of  Engli^  and  American  Trarellen 

since  the  opening  of  the  eatablidiment  in  1852. 

Plans  and  Lists  of  Apartments  sent  by  Post 

to  penons  who  wish  to  secore  accommodation,  or  avoid  inooBveoienoe  at  the 

approach  of  Carnival  or  the  Holy  Week. 

AS  CUSTOM-HOUSE  AGENT, 

Mr.  Shea  dears  and  warehouses 

Baggage  and  other  efTects 

or  travellerB  who,  to  avoid  the  expense  of  quick  transit,  send  their  thiofpi  by  sea  « 

logggge-train,  directed  to  his  care. 

He  also  superintends  the 

Paoking  of  Works  of  Art  and  other  Property 

intrusted  to  his  care,  and  the  forwarding  of  the  same  to  England,  &c ;  and  bcr^ 
Agent  for  Messrs.  Burns  and  Mclvers'  Italian  line  of  steamers,  can 
facilities  on  the  freight  of  packages  between  Italy  and  Kngiand. 


CORRESPONDENTS- 
LONDON Messrs.  J.  4i  B.  MtJRAOKEN.  88,  Queen  Street,  Quuran  Blreel,  L£ 

Meisrs.  CHAS.  GARR  k  GOh  14,  BIshopsBSte  Street  Wllhin. 

B0U1/»NE  &  M Meaan.  L.  BBaMLY  Jc  €0. 

I'ARIS Mr.C.  GUIDON,  20,  Rue  Piene-Iiev^e. 

MAKSB1LLB8  Messfi.  OIRAUD  FKERES^  44,  Rue  Saints. 

FIX)RKNCK    HesCTS.  HASKARD  A  SON. 

NJW  YORK iitmn.  AUSTIN.  BALDWIN.  Jk  OO.  T8.  Bro^lwaj. 

«»rON Messrs.  WELLS,  FARGO,  k  00. 
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ROTTERDAM. 


THIS  HOTEL  was  newly  established  December,  1872.  Iff 
is  attnated  In  the  centre  oC  the  town,  Just  oppoeile  tho  Exchange.  Poit-oinoe,  TolrgnplH 
(^Boe,  the  new  lUilwey  Statton.  flye  miniiieg  from  the  RtaenUb  and  tan  minntea  from  the 
Batch  StatloD,  end  chMe  to  all  the  Londtng-plaon  of  the  different  Steamara.  The  Rooma- 
are  well  and  comfortably  ftimtahed,  to  that  Travellen  and  Familiea  will  find  ereiy  comfort, 
combined  with  the  moat  civil  attendance  and  moderate  cbargei.  Table  d'HOte  at  Italf-poat  4, 
and  Dinners  k  la  Oarte  at  an j  time.  Engliab,  French^  and  German  Newi^papecs  are  kept, 
and  all  these  langoagra  are  tptikaa  in  the  HoM.  Cartlaget  are  on  the  premlaai  and  attend  all 
Trains  and  Boats.  The  Proprietor,  Mr.  a  BAKICfelK,  will  sparie  no  pains  to  merit  the 
patrooa^e  he  recelTsa. 

ROTTERDAM. 

H.    J^.    KRAMERS    &    SON, 
xanpomTamB  ov  vomaxov  books. 

Mr.  MuuAT'0  •  Baadbookf  for  TrtvaJlers,'  BtASOBAw's  Uoothly  BaihMj  Guides.  Bab- 
dbkkb's  *  Beischandbttcher,*  and  HB]n>8aHSL'8'  Telegraph.' alwavs  in  Stock.  EnMtk»  lYmA, 
and  MTMon  Bocks  trnported  Weekly,  and  a  great  vartety  of  New  Books  kapt  m  SI 

S6,  aSLDEBSOHE  KADB,  26. 


ROUEN. 

GRAND  HOTEL  D'ANGLETBRRB,  on  the  Quay,  Mr. 
LfON  80CCHARD.  Proprietor.  Successor  of  Mr.  DELAF06SR.  —  This  Hotel  is 
dlstlngnlRhed  fbr  the  salntaritj  of  its  sttnation,  kci ;  and  the  new  Proprktor  has  entirely 
re-fitted  It^  and  added  a  verr  comfortable  Smoklng-Room.  It  is  slcaated  on  the  Qoay  iisdng 
the  Bridges,  and  commauds  the  finest  view  or  the  Seine,  and  the  magnificent  Scenery 
fncircUng  Rouen,  that  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  Travellers  will  find  at  this  flrsurate 
KdUbUibment  every  comfort>-alry  Booms^  good  Beds^  Bef  reebmenu  and  Wines  of  the  best 
gnality  at  moderate  Prices.  An  ezoellent  Table  d'Hdte  at  Six  o'clock,  price  3  f rs.  60  c 
BeataHrant  i  U  Osile. 

Mr.  SoQohard  speaks  English,  and  has  English  Serrants. 

Jn  excellent  DescripUve  Guide  of  Rouen  can  he  had  of  Mr.  SOUOHARD. 

SARREBRUCK. 

HOTEL    GUEPRATTE. 

FIBST-GLASS   Establishment,   well    furnished    Apartments 
.   Mxl  Hoems.    Celebrated  from  its  export  of  iioe  Mosel  and  lUwi^  Wints. 
Prioet  Moderate.     Carriages  to  the  Battle^eld. 

**  The  Hotel  Gu^pratte  is  one  of  the  best  Hotels  on  the  Continent." 

So  says  Mr.  Sctherlakd  Edwards,  The  Times  Corresp<Kident,  in  that  Joun^l 
in  August,  1870. 

SPA. 

HOTEL  F  YORK.— This  Hotel  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Spa,  particalarly  frequented 
by  English  Travellers,  and  the  best  in  the  locality.  It  is  exceedingly  well  situated  te 
the  healthiest  and  pleasantest  part  of  the  town,  close  to  the  Casino,  the  Promenades,  and  the 
Boulevard  des  Anglata  The  apartmanto  are  coantbrtable,  airy,  and  oomnand  the  finest  and 
most  varied  views  of  the  mounuins.  The  Omnibus  of  the  Hutpl  runs  rrgularly  to  and  from 
the  Railway  Station,  awaiting  every  Train.  English,  French*  and  American  papers.  Table 
d'UAlB  at  I  o'olDek.»LAR0NBB.  Pronrietor. 
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HOIBD   DB   TLANDBB)  M.  StrtT  pAbA,  Dr^rietor.    A 
Kiivt-CUuw  Hotel,  cloxe  to  all  the   public  Establishmeuttf.      Magtu&crtA 
**  i>>alle  k  M»oger."     Lorgf  Gwrdem.    Smokiog  Kooiu.     Headiqg  Rqobi,  and  >i« 

OmmbujB. 

STOCKHOLM. 
C.    R    FRITZ  E,     Bookseller. 

eVSTATJB     ADOJLFA     TOKO    (9qttAM), 
(NEXT  HOUSR  TO  THE  RTDBBK6  HOTEL). 

Soamdhwriuni  Engli$ht  Fretteh^  and  O^ernuM  Bookat 

TRAYELLINO  MAPB  AND  HANDBOOKS. 

View*  of  Btookholm*  and  Swediah  and  Norwegian  Feasant 
Costiunes,  in  Fhotograph  and  Lithograplu 

"BRADSHAW'S  RAILWAY  GUIDE"  and  "HENDSCHEL'S  TELEGRAPH." 


G.  S.  niTZX,  BookMfUtr,  Omtaf  AdoUi  Torg,  Stookhoiat. 

S  T  R  E  S  A-    (Lake  Magglore.) 

(7^  np/8t  beautiful  Sammer  BesidenceJ) 

HOTSL  £T  Vmm^  DU  ILES  fiOSBOMl^S. 

A  FIRST-CLASS  Hotel  situated  on  the  most  cbarming  point 
of  tKe  bordeit  of  the  IjJce.  Ftom  its  magnificeat  position,  alnded  fiom  the 
sua  d«riog  the  greater  part  of  tlie  day,  it  enjoys  a  Tery  mild  teinpenitaK  in  all 
stfasoua.  and  ireslineks  even  duriug  the  great  heats  of  summei-.  A  laige  Gaidei 
and  baths.     Buieau  of  the  Swiss  Post  Office  and  Teiegi«ph  OfHoe  in  the  Hotel. 

T/ie  Ennlish  Church  is  held  in  the  Hotel. 

I'll"'*         I    »     i  ■  ■  I  .1 I      ■     ■     I  — 

TOURS. 


HOTEL  DE  LA  BOOLE  D'OR, 

hpHtS  very  comfortable  Hotel,  recently  enlarged  and  restored, 
^  is  situated  in  the  most  beantifol  part  of  the  town.  Well 
famished  Apartments  and  fiooms.  Table  d'fldte.  Pnyate 
Service. 

ENQLISH        SPOKEN. 


E.  GUILLAUME,  PaopaiKroB. 
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JEAN    KEHRLI-STERCHI, 

AJKO 

MAmTFAOTTTSEB  OF  SWISS  MODELS  ASD  OMAHENTS, 

Efttabliahment  vi&-it-vi8  the  Hdtel  Belle  Vue  and  at  the  side  of  the  Kew  Grand 

Hotel  de  Than,  in  the  Bazar  des  £ti  angers. 

For  26  years  at  the  Woodwork  GsUbliahment  at  the  Gi«Bsbach  Falls, 
eldest  son  of  the  founder  of  said  establishment, 

INVITES  the  attention  of  English  tourists  to  his  Establishment  at  the  Bellevae 
Hotel,  Hiuo,  where  a  choke  assortment  of  Swiss  Wood  Carriags  may  always 
be  seen. 

Correspondents  in  Engl^ndy  Messn,  J,  &  R.  IfCKAOKKr,  38,  Qoeen  Street, 
Cannon  Street,  London. 


TURIN. 


GRAND  HOTEL  DE  L'EUROPE, 

PLACE    CHATEAU, 

Opposite  the  Kings  Palace. 


FIRST-CIASS  FAMILY  HOTEL 


OLD  REPUTATION. 

Not  to  he  confounded  with  the  Hotel  Trombetta.  Rt^  de  Borne.     
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TURIN. 

GRAND    HOTEL 

TROMBETTA, 

CLOSE  TO  TEE  PBINGIPAL  BAILWAT  STATION, 

RUE    DE     ROME,    No.   29, 

(Place  St.  Charles) 

RUE    CAVOUR,    No.  1. 


ltgtili(  Sltnitiimtalttlt  to  (Snglisjr  ul  %mmu  /imilffs. 

MOD£RATK    CHARGKS. 

LEOPOLD  BAGLIONI,  Pbopbiitob, 

VENICE. 


CARLO    PONTI, 

OPTICIAN    AND    PHOTOQRAPHBB, 

Who  gained  the  Prize  Medal  at  the  latemational  Exhibition  of  1862,  and  whose 
Hotue  is  admowledged  to  be  the  first  of  the  Icind  in  the  Citj,  Is  the  Inrcntor  ot' 
tlie  Optical  Instrument  known  ander  the  name 

XBQALXtEOflOOn; 

(first  called  Alethoscope),  the  most  perfect  instmment  for  magnifying  photognphs, 
and  showing  them  with  the  effects  of  night  and  day.    His 

I80PSBI800FIC  8PE0TACLE8 

gained  Medals  at  the  Exhibitions  of  Puis  and  Padua,  and  were  pronounced  bj  the 
scientific  bodies  to  be  superior  in  principle  to  all  others,  as  well  as  being  more 
moderate  in  price. 

His  Photographic  Establishment  is  in  the  Piaxza  San  Maroo,  No.  52,  near  the  Cal^ 
Florian ;  and  his  Optical  EstabUsbment  at  Rira  dei  Sciuavoni,  No.  4180,  ww  the 
Albergo  Reale. 

C^JST^^'^fi  "  London,  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  M-Craokkw,  88,  Queen  Street, 
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VENICE. 


GRAND  HOTEL  VICTORIA. 

(FORMEBLT  BEGINA  lymCfilLTERKA.) 

ROBEBT   ETZENSBBROBR,  Manager. 


THE  largest  and  finest  Hotel  in  Yenioe,  most  oonvenientlj 
utQAtcd  near  the  Piaiza  S.  Maroo  and  the  principal  Theatres.  180  Bed- 
roomi^  Private  Sitting^rooma,  Beading-room  with  Piano,  Billiard-room,  and 
Smoking-room,  Bathi  of  every  deecription,  great  oomfort  and  cleanliness.  Servioe 
on  the  Swiss  system.    Charges  more  moderate  than  in  any  other  first-class  Hotel. 


ArrongemaUs  for  Pension* 


TBngHah  spoken  by  all  the  Servftnte. 


V  E  V  A  Y   (Switzerland). 

DU  des  8  Gouronnet. 
XeMXS.  8CH0TT  k  00.,  Proprietorf,  and  Bveeeifon  to  Xr.  Xonaet. 

THIS  Large  and  First-olass  EBtablisbment,  aitnated  dose  to 
the  Lake,  atfords  superior  accommodation  for  Families  and  Gentlemen.  It  is 
extensively  patronised  for  its  oomfort  and  deanliness.  Persons  remaining  some 
time  will  find  this  a  most  desirable  Residence ;  and  from  October  15  to  June  1 
they  can  live  here  moderately  m  penaitm.  The  largest  and  finest  Salle  a  Manger 
in  all  Switzerland. 

V  E  V  E  Y. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DU  LAC, 

Qual  Sina* 

EDOUARD  DELAJOUX,  Proprietor. 

FIEST-OLASS   HOTEL,  entirely  new,  close  to  the  Lake, 
and  splendid  view. 

SPLENDID  SALOH  and  DIHING-BOOK. 

CloM  to  the  SUaxaJboai  Landiufi  oalled  Venev  la  Tour. 
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VEVAY  (Strttitfland). 

nOTEL  MOOSER,  at  Chehkehh,  near  Vevej,  Hr.  F. 
MUOSKR,  I'mprietar.  Newly-built  FlnMlas  Uotfl.onlr  tm  minulM'  ailk 
ftotf  VcTCf.  bauuiTullf  Htic^Hl  in  the  uiddle  at  a  Urge  Ptrk.  CooiiiMiUe 
AlifrtDMDii  for  riiUilintnl  Siigle  GeHtlcOeD,     £«lLa.     BilMuit-nionk 

PensiOD  the  whole  ^ear.  Hoderate  Ohargva. 

VICHY. 

View  oC  tbe  Qrsnd  Hotel  da«  AmbMi»d*an  at  Ytohr-tea-Bkini. 


;;nUND    hotel    deb    AMBAaSADEUKS.   Situated  ' 

Um  Fu-K.— TbM  lugntActol  Iktd  1(  noir  oD*  of  Ibe  Sial 


VICHY. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DU  PARC, 

Pbopkibtok,   Mb.   GBKMOT, 
Oppcdta  tlM  Batb  ud  the  fuk. 

A 8  in  Pwis  and  Londun,  Vichy  hae  its  Grand  Hotel.     Thft 
Grand  Hotel  du  P«ro  of  Vichy,  for  uomforl,  elqwoc,  »ad  coiiTBitauK,  b 
(qnd  to  ur  oT  thi  Ut^  Hoteli  of  P«ri«  or  LoliiI«[i. 

sniTDB  OT  AFAKTmnrrs  roR  rAHHiOis. 
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VIENNA. 

HOTEL 

ABCHDUKE     OH  ABLE  S. 

Riof HUsuoB,  M.  MAULIOK- 
{Laie  M.  JOSEF  ZIMMEBMANN.) 

rpHIS  First-class  Hotel,  situated  in  the  best  part  of  Vienna, 
-■-  has  been  greatly  improved  in  modem  comfort,  recherchS 
oaisine  and  excellent  seryice.  The  Proprietor  has  made  the 
taste  and  convenience  of  English  families  his  special  care, 
and  spares  no  trouble  to  maintain  the  ancient  reputation  of 
the  house,  and  to  give  satisfactian  to  the  traveUing  Nobility 
and  Gentry. 

CHARGES  VERY  MODERATE. 


VIENNA. 


AUGUST    KLEIN, 

By  Appointmeat  Parveyor  io  the  Fbinob  or  Walk  uud  to  the  Imperial 

Cooitt  (tf  Austri*  Mid  Traooe. 

THE  UR6E8T  MANUFACTORY  OF  VIEHNA 

IiEATHER  AND  BRONZE    GOODS. 

Mr.  Klbix  wislifiB  to  call  attention  to  his  articles,  which  are  not  to  be 

equalled  in  novelty  and  variety. 

MAKUPAOTOBY. 

VIENNA* — Nenban,  AndreasgaaBe,  No.  6. 

dbpSts. 

VIENNA.— Stadt  Qraben.  20  only. 
PARIS. — 6  A  S,  Boulevard  des  Capucinea 
LONDON.— 75,  Wimpole  Street,  W. 

Wholesale, 
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VIENNA. 


The  mott  extensive  Warehouse  for  Bohemian  White   and    CcUmred 

Crystal  Glass. 

J.  &  L.   LOBMEYR, 

QLASa     XANUTAOTUBBBB* 

No.  IS,  KARNTHNERSTRASSE. 

AliL  kinds  of  BohemUm  White  and  Coloured  Crystal  Glass;  TaUe,  Dessert,  sad 
other  Services ;  Vases,  CandelabrastChandeliers,  Looking-glasses;  Articles  of  Loxarf, 
in  Crystal  Glass,  moonted  in  Bronae,  and  in  Carred  Wood.  They  obtaiaad  the 
Prise  Medal  at  the  International  Exhibitions  of  1862  and  1867. 

The  prioes  are  fixed  at  rery  moderate  and  reasonable  charges. — ^Tha  Eagliah 
langwge  is  spoken. 

Their  Correspondents  in  England,  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  WCrackwk^  No.  38, 
Queen  Street,  Cannon  Street,  E.C.,  London,  will  transmit  all  orders  with  the 
greatest  care  and  attention. 


VIENNA. 

Bohemia.n  G-lass  and  Bronze  TVajrelkoneie. 

HEINRICH   ULLRICH, 

LATE  WILLIAM  HOFMANN, 
GLASS   AND    BRONZE    HANUFACTUBEB, 

No.  8,  LUGECK, 

Reoommends  his  great  assortment  of  Glass  and  Bronze  Ware  in  the  dioioest 
artfoles,  in  erery  colour,  shape,  and  description,  specially  adapted  to  the  English 
and  American  taste,  from  his  own  manufactoiics  in  Bohemia  and  Vienna  (for  the 
Bronze). 

The  Prices  are  fixed  at  very  moderate  and  reasonable  charges. 

Tile  English  language  is  spolten,  and  every  information  given  with  pleasure  to 
Tiavellers. 

He  sells  only  real  Bohemian  Glass,  and  not  Hungarian  Glass,  which  in 
many  places  is  sold  In  substitution. 

Agents  in  Paris  and  New  fork, 

▲0*MT8  nt  LO!(nON: 

Messrs.  J.  and  R,  MCCRACKEN,  38,  Qaeeu  Street,  Cannon  Stieet,  S.a 
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WIESBADEN. 

FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL  &  BATHS. 

PSOPBIETOB,  DB.  ZAI8. 


nPHIS   First-Class  Establishment^  eqnal  to  any  on  the 

-*-  BhinQ»  IB  in.  the  best  and  most  delightfdl  situation  in  the  Great  Square, 
opposite  the  Kursaa],  the  Theatre,  tiie  Flomenades;  close  to  the  Boiling 
Spring  and  the  new  English  QmpeL 

This  Hotel  is  the  largest  in  the  place,  containing  a  great  choice  of 

SFLEIDID  A9D  OOMFOBTABLE  AFABTHEFTS 

for  Families  and  Single  TraveUers ;  exquisite  Cuisine  and  llrst-elaBs  Wines, 
combined  with  attentive  semoe  and  moderate  chargea. 

TABLE  D'HOTE  at  1  and  5  p.m.,  and  PBITATE  DIHIIEBS, 
The  Bathing  EskMishmeni  is  the  heat  in  the  Place. 


WILDBAD. 


Hdtel  Klumpp,  formerly  Hotel  de  I'Ours, 

Mb.  W.  klumpp,  Pbofbiktob. 


v^^v'  X^^^  V*  *.'^yv.r%>*'v^^ 


fT\HIS  Firrt-daM  Hotel,  containing  86  Salons  and  170  Bed-rooms,  a  leparate 
JL  Breakfitft,  a  very  extensire  and  el^nt  Dining-room,  new  Reading  and 
Conreraation  as  well  m  Smoking  Salons,  with  an  ariifidal  Garden  over  the  riTsr, 
ia  situated  opposite  the  Bath  and  ConyerBatioD  House,  and  in  the  immediate 
▼icinity  of  the  Promenade. 

It  is  celebrated  for  its  etegsnt  sad  comfortable  apartments,  good  cnisine  and 
cellar,  and  deeerres  its  wide-spread  reputation  as  an  eioellent  hotel*  Table-dlidie 
at  One  and  Fire  o'clock/  Break&sts  and  Suppers  h  la  carte.    New  Billiard  Table, 

EXCHAiraB   OFFICE. 

CorrespondeDt  of  the  principal  Banking-houses  of  London  for  the  payment  of 
Circular  Notes  and  Letters  of  Credit. 

C^iifit6iis  of  the  Hotel  to  and  firm  each  jfVaih.    Elegant  prioate  oarriagee, 

when  re(ru*red. 
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WICSBADEN- 

BUCK  BEAR  HOTEL  Am  BATHS. 

OTTO  FREYTAG,  Proprietor. 
ScmpnloiiB  OleonlineBSf  AttentiTe  Service,  and  Moderate  Oharges. 

Central  situation-— clow  to  the  Minernl  Springs,  the  Theatre,  the  ConTer«itio« 
Honne  nnd  the  Pi-omenade».  ContAins  140  Kooms  and  >aioona.  elegaot! y  tnmiithed, 
i>|Mcioiif  Dining-rooniR,  I^adieff'  Parlour,  Smokinz^ioom,  and  60  neatly  /itt«>4l-ap 
Bathing  Cahinete.  Table  d'Hole  at  1  and  5  o'clock.  £iqaiait«  Wiiiea.'  £nglbh, 
French,  and  German  P4(icn. 

VISITOKS   BOARDED. 

WURZBOURQ. 

HOTEL     KBONPBINZ, 

Facing  Vie  Royal  Palace, 

HIGH  AND  COMPOETABLE  APARTMENTS. 

TABLE    D'HOTE.      READING    ROOM. 

COLD  and  WABM  BATHS  in  the  HOTEL  at  any  tinne. 

OMNIBUS  AT  THE  STATfOlT. 

JDIilUa  AMMON,   Proprietor. 


ZURICH. 

h6tel  de  l'epee  au  lac. 

Muft  beflutlfnllf  rttntted  In  the  mtdst  oftbe  town.  y^Ui  a  ma^ilftcent  tIaw  over  tbe  Alps, 
Lake,  and  Ulacient.    Entirely  new  and  completely  rest^ired. 

Proprietor:  Ch.  HORAT. 

PnmnrAL  Fkati;bk8.— Kxcellent  bed»,  BTPatest  cleanllne^.best  Icfichon.  mttpiitive  ffrnrr, 
m«Ml<-  ate  priced.  Germnn,  Kn^lmb,  French,  Italian  and  Aoieriran  ner  spsprn.  Tbete 
iaiigaagee  are  spoken  In  lUe  UoteL 

Dinner  at  every  honr.     Omntbns  at  the  Statirm, 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations.    2  vols.    Me4ii>ni  8vo.    42it. 

n^HE  BOOK  OF  SER  MARCO  POLO,  THE  VENETIAN. 

-■  Conceminj^  tiio  Kin.^dom^  and  Afarvels  of  the  Kast.  A  new  Kngli^^'i 
Veraioo.  Illut^tmted  by  the  li;jjht  of  Uiiintol  Writers  and  Modern  Trnveli. 
Uy  Col.  Henry  Ydlk,  C.B.,  late  Royal  Euginewra  (JJeugal . 

JOHN  MUKKAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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ZURICH. 

HOTEL   1)U   LAC. 

HOHEOGER  and  TUGGEHER,  Proprietors. 


AFIB8T-CI.AS9  HOTEL  for  FamilieB  anj  Single  Cenllo- 
men,  drlJ^hUulJy  silnaled  on  tli«  bnnki  of  Die  l.nke,  xiid  ^-oinmniiiliDg  m 
enlire  vifw  of  Ihe  ,\ip<.  Tenaino  fv..ni  the  l.t  Ottober  to  [5th  ,lune.  Kngl^ih 
Now^prfl,     OiDTiTbup  at  the  Stntioci, 

ZURICH. 

HOTEL  ET  PENSION  BELLtVUE 
AU  LAC. 

Proprietora :  EBMELL  *  POHL. 
'THIS  splendid  and  admirably  comlucted  Est^liliHhmcnt,  eitn- 

null  nnlllf  klliirp  •>•  llie  IjkP.  mniln»r,d',  hy  W  nmorjaHKl  po-ltioii.  iln-l-<l  ne«  it 
Ibe  Like.  AIjh,  lod  OLiclFn,  anil  '.Sen,  hy  lu  snivnnr  tntrniil  arrti.iFinrnu.  Ibc  aimrDru 
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ESTABLISHjep     lan-i. 

THE  ORIGINAL  GUIDE  &  TRAVELLERS'  DEPOt, 

LEE  &  CARTER, 

440,  WEST    STRAND,    LONDON 

(Vsarlj  opposit«  the  Cbulng  OroM  Hotel). 


POBT]IIAlfT£AUX 


IiOeHdiiig  Toututa  are  retpeetfuUy  iweiied  to  vi$U  Ihi*  Eitabluhmeni 
before  making  purduuee  for  their  joa/meg. 

AH  EXTENSIVE  STOCK  OF  TRAVELLERS'  REQUISITES  TO  SELECT  FROH-'- 
Qtddfl  Books  On  poolwt  Undlngi).  I  Hat  Cases  and  Bonnet  Boxes. 


HapB  and  Plans  of  all  Parts. 
Forei^  Dictionaries. 
Di&lognes  and  Grrammara. 
Polyglot  Washing  Books. 
Journals  and  Diaries. 
Pocket  Books  and  Note  Cases. 
PorseB,  Sot.  and  Hap.  Cases. 
Honey  Belts  and  Ba^ 
Writing  Cases  and  Blotters. 
Ink  Stands  and  Light  Boxes. 
Foreign  Stationery. 
Travelling  Chess  Bouda,  Ac. 
Knives,  Scissors,ft  Corkscrews. 
Barometers  ft  Thermometers. 
Field  Glasses  k  Compasaes. 
EyePreserrers  and  Spectacles. 
Railway  Rags  and  Straps. 


Lnggage  Straps  and  Labels- 
Travelling  Lamps. 
Camp  Candlesticks- 
Flasks  and  Drinking  Caps. 
Sandwich  Cases. 
Lnncheon  Baskets. 
Dressing  Cases  Sb  Honsewivea 
Soap  and  Brash  Boxes. 
Sponge  and  Sponge  Bags. 
Baths  and  Air  Cuahions. 
Waterproofs  ft  Foot  Warmers. 
Camp  Stools  and  Leg  Beets. 
Portable  Closet  Seats. 
Etnae  for  boiling  water. 
Combs,  Brashes,  and  Mirrors. 
Glycerine  and  Insect  FowderJ 
Door  Fasteners,  Ac,  fto.,  ftc^j 
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ul  Bom,  Stdmftinl  Strwl  uid  Clurtnt  Cnaa. 
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